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THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 

PREPARED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 

WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, Ph. D„ LL. D. 

Professor of Comparative Philology and Sanskrit in Yale University 


T HE plan of u The Century Dictionary ” in- 
cludes three things : the construction of a 
general dictionary of the English language 
which shall be serviceable for every literary 
and practical use ; a more complete collection 
of the technical terms of the various sciences, 
arts, trades, and professions ^han has yet been 
attempted ; and the addition to the definitions 
proper of such related encyclopedic matter, 
with pictorial illustrations, as shall constitute 
a convenient book of general reference. 

About 200,000 words will be defined. The 
Dictionary will be a practically complete rec- 
ord of all the noteworthy words which have 
been in use since English literature has ex- 
isted, especially of all that wealth of new words 
and of applications of old words which has 
sprung from the development of the thought 
and life of the nineteenth century. It will re- 
cord not merely the written language, but the 
spoken language as well (that is, all important 
provincial and colloquial words), and it will in- 
clude (in the one alphabetical order of the Dic- 
tionary) abbreviations and such foreign words 
and phrases as have become a familiar part of 
English speech. 

THE ETYMOLOGIES. 

The etymologies have been written anew on 
a uniform plan, and in accordance with the es- 
tablished principles of comparative philology. 
It has been possible in many cases, dv means 
of the fresh material at the disposal of the 
etymologist, to clear up doubts or difficulties 
hitherto resting upon the history of particular 
words, to decide definitely in favor of one of 
several suggested etymologies, to discard nu- 
merous current errors, and to give for the first 
time the history of many words of which the 
etymologies were previously unknown or erro- 
neously stated. Beginning with the current 
accepted form of spelling, each important word 
has been traced back through earlier forms to 
its remotest known origin. The various prefixes 
and suffixes useful in the formation of Englisli 
words are treated very fully in separate articles. 

HOMONYMS. 

Words of various origin and meaning but 
of the same spelling, have been distinguished 
by small superior figures (1. 2 , 8 , etc.). In 
numbering these homonyms the rule has been 
to give precedence to the oldest or the most 
familiar, or to that one which is most nearly 
English in origin. The superior numbers ap- 
ply not so much to the individual word as to 
the group or root to which it belongs, hence 
the different grammatical uses of the same 
homonym are numbered alike when they are 
separately entered in the Dictionary. Thus a 
verb and a noun of the same origin and the 
same present spelling receive the same superior 
number. But when two words of the same form 
and of the same radical origin now differ con- 
siderably in meaning, so as to be used as dif- 
ferent words, they are separately numbered. 

THE ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Of the great body of words constituting the 
familiar language the spelling is determined 
by well-established usage, and, however ac- 
cidental and unacceptable, in many cases, it 
may be, it is not the office of a dictionary like 
this to propose improvements, or to adopt those 
which nave been proposed and have not yet 
won some degree of acceptance and use. But 
there are also considerable classes as to which 
usage is wavering, more than one form being 
sanctioned by excellent authorities, either in 
this country or Great Britain, or in both. Fa- 


miliar examples are words ending in or or our 
(as labor , labour ), in er or re (as center, centre ), 
in ize or ise (as oiviUee f civilise) ; those having a 
single or double consonant after an unaccented 
vowel (as traveler , traveller ), or spelled with e or 
with at or cb (as hemorrhage . heemorrhage) ; and 
so on. In such cases both forms are given, 
with an expressed preference for the briefer 
one or the one more accordant with native 
analogies. 

THE PRONUNCIATION. 

No attempt has been made to record all the 
varieties of popular or even educated utter- 
ance, or to report the determinations made by 
different recognized authorities. It has been 
necessary rather to make a selection of words 
to which alternative pronunciations should be 
accorded, and to give preference among these 
according to the circumstances of each particu- 
lar case, in view of the general analogies and 
tendencies of English utterance. The scheme 
by which the pronunciation is indicated is quite 
simple, avoiding over-refinement in the dis- 
crimination of sounds, and being designed to 
be readily understood and used. (See Key to 
Pronunciation on back cover.) 

DEFINITIONS OF COMMON WORDS. 

In the preparation of the definitions of com- 
mon words, there has been at hand, besides 
the material generally accessible to students 
of the language, a special collection of quota- 
tions selected for this work from English books 
of all kinds and of all periods of the language, 
which is probably much larger than any which 
has hitherto been made for the use of an English 
dictionary, except that accumulated for the 
Philological Society of London. Thousands of 
non-tecnnical words, many of them occurring 
in the classics of the language, and thousands 
of meanings, many of them familiar, which 
have not hitherto been noticed by the diction- 
aries, have in this way been obtained. The 
arrangement of the definitions historically, in 
the order in which the senses defined have en- 
tered the language, has been adopted wher- 
ever possible. 

THE QUOTATIONS. 

These form a very large collection (about 
200,000), representing all periods and 
branches of English literature. The classics 
of the language have been drawn upon, and 
valuable citations have been made from less 
famous authors in all departments of litera- 
ture. American writers especially are repre- 
sented in greater fullness than in any similar 
work. A list of authors and works (and edi- 
tions) cited will be published with the con- 
cluding part of the Dictionary. 

DEFINITIONS OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 

Much space has been devoted to the special 
terms of the various sciences, fine arts, me- 
chanical arts, professions, and trades, and 
much care has been bestowed upon their treat- 
ment. They have been collected hy an extended 
search through all branches of literature, with 
the design or providing a very complete and 
many-sided technical dictionary. Many thou- 
sands of words have thus been gathered which 
have never before been recorded in a general 
dictionary, or even in special glossaries. To 
the biological sciences a degree of promi- 
nence has been given corresponding to the re- 
markable recent increase in their vocabulary. 
The new material in the departments of biology 
and zodlogy includes not less than five thou- 
sand words and senses not recorded even in 
special dictionaries. In the treatment of phy- 
sical and mathematical sciences, of the mechan- 


ical arts and trades, and of the philological 
sciences, an equally broad method has been 
adopted. In the definition of thedlogical and 
ecclesiastical terms, the aim of the Dictionary 
has been to present all the special doctrines of 
the different divisions of the Church in such a 
manner as to convey to the reader the actual 
intent of those who accept them. In defining 
legal terms the design has been to offer all the 
information that is needed by the general 
reader, and also to aid the professional reader 
by giving in a concise form all the important 
technical words and meanings. Special atten- 
tion has also been paid to the definitions of 
the principal terms of painting, etching, en- 
graving, and various other art-processes; of 
architecture, sculpture, arohmology, decorative 
art. ceramics, etc. ; of musical terms, nautical 
ana military terms, etc. 

ENCYCLOPEDIC FEATURES. 

The inclusion of so extensive and varied a 
vocabulary, the introduction of special phrases, 
and the full description of things often found 
essential to an intelligible definition of their 
names, would alone have given to this Diction- 
ary a distinctly encyclopedic character. It has, 
however, been deemea desirable to go some- 
what further in this direction than these con- 
ditions render strictly necessary. 

Accordingly, not only have many technical 
matters been treated with unusual fullness, 
but much practical information of a kind which 
dictionaries have hitherto excluded has been 
added. The result is that “ The Century 
Dictionary” covers to a great extent the field 
of the ordinary encyclopedia, with this princi- 
pal difference — that the information given is 
for the most part distributed under tne indi- 
vidual words and phrases with which it is con- 
nected, instead of being collected under a few 
general topics. Proper names, both biograph- 
ical and geographical, are of course omitted, ex- 
cept as they appear in derivative adjectives, as 
Darwinian from Darwin, or Indian from India. 
The alphabetical distribution of the encyclo- 
pedic matter under a large number of words 
will, it is believed, be found to be particularly 
helpful in the search for those details which 
are generally looked for in works of reference. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The pictorial illustrations have been so se- 
lected and executed as to be subordinate to the 
text, while possessing a considerable degree of 
independent suggestiveness and artistic value. 
To secure technical accuracy, the illustrations 
have, as a rule, been selected, by the specialists 
in charge of the various departments, and have 
in all cases been examined by them in proofs. 
The cuts number about six thousand. 

MODE OF ISSUE, PRICE, ETC. 

u The Century Dictionary ” will be comprised 
in about 6,500 quarto pages. It is pubnshed 
by subscription and in twenty-four parts or 
sections, to be finally bound into six auarto vol- 
umes, if desired by the subscriber. These sec- 
tions will be issued about once a month. The 
price of the sections is $2.50 each, and no 
subscriptions are taken except for the entire 
work. 

The plan for the Dictionary is more fully de- 
scribed in the preface (of which the above is in 
part a condensation), which accompanies the 
nrst section, and to which reference is made. 

A list of the abbreviations used in the ety- 
mologies and definitions, and keys to pronun- 
ciations and to signs used in the etymologies, 
will be found on tne back cover-lining. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 EAST 17™ ST., NEW YORK. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

USED IN THE ETYMOLOGIES AND DEFINITIONS. 


a., adj adjective. 

abbr. abbreviation. 

abL • . . .ablative. 

acc accusative. 

accom accommodated, accom- 

modation. 

act. active. 

adv adverb. 

AP Anglo-French. 

agrl. agriculture. 

AL. Anglo- Latin. 

alg algebra. 

Amer. American. 

anat anatomy. 

ano. ancient. 

antiq antiquity. 

aor aorist 

appar. apparently. 

Ar Arabic. 

arch. architecture. 

archseol archaeology. 

arith. arithmetic. 

art article. 

AS Anglo-Saxon. 

astro! astrology. 

astron astronomy. 

attrlb attributive. 

aug augmentative. 

Bav Bavarian. 

Beug Bengali. 

biol biology. 

Bohem Bohemian. 

bot botany. 

Bras. Brazilian. 

Bret Breton. 

bryol bryology. 

Bulg Bulgarian. 

carp. carpentry. 

Cat Catalan. 

Cath Catholic. 

caus. causative. 

ceram ceramics. 

cf. L. confer, compare. 

ch. church. 

Chal Chaldee. 

chem chemical, chemistry. 

Chin. Chinese. 

chron chronology. 

colloq colloquial, colloquially. 

com commerce, commer- 

cial. 

comp. composition, com- 

pound. 

compar. comparative. 

conch. conchology. 

conj conjunction. 

contr contracted, contrac- 

tion. 

Com Cornish. 

craniol craniology. 

cranlom craniometry. 

crystal crystallography. 

D Dutch. 

Dan. Danish. 

dat dative. 

def definite, definition. 

deriv derivative, derivation. 

dial dialect, dialectal. 

diff different 

dim. diminutive. 

distrlb distributive 

dram dramatic. 

dynam dynamics. 

E. East 

E. English (usually mean- 

ing modern English). 

eccL, eoclee ecclesiastical. 

econ economy. 

eg. L. exempli gratia , for 

example 

Egypt. Egyptian. 

E. Ind. East Indian. 

elect electricity. 

embryo] embryology. 

Eng English. 


engin engineering. 

entom entomology. 

Epis Episcopal. 

equiv equivalent. 

esp especially. 

Eth. Ethiopic. 

ethnog ethnography. 

ethnol ethnology. 

etym etymology. 

Eur. European. 

pry c ium exclamation. 

f., fern feminine 

F French ( usually mean- 

ing modern French). 

Flem Flemish. 

fort fortification. 

freq frequentative 

Fries. Friesic. 

fut. future 

G Gennan(uruaH y mean- 

ing New High Ger- 
man). 

GaeL Gaelic. 

galv. galvanism. 

gen genitive. 

geog geography. 

geoL geology. 

geom geometry. 

Goth. Gothic (McesogothicX 

Gr Greek. 

gram grammar. 

gun gunnery. 

Heb Hebrew. 

her heraldry. 

herpet herpetology. 

Hind. Hindustani 

hist history. 

horol horology. 

hort horticulture 

Hung Hungarian. 

hydranl hydraulics. 

hydros. hydrostatics. 

Icel Icelandic ( usually 

meaning Old Ice- 
landic, otherwise call- 
ed Old Norse). 

ichth ichthyology. 

i. e. . . L. id est, that is. 

impers impersonal. 

tmpf imperfect 

lrapv imperative. 

improp improperly. 

Ind. Indian. 

ind. indicative 

Indo-Eur Indo-European. 

indef. indefinite. 

inf infinitive 

instr instrumental 

inteij interjection. 

intr., intrans intransitive. 

It Irish. 

irreg irregular, irregularly. 

It Italian. 

Jap Japanese. 

L. Latin ( usually mean- 

ing classical Latin). 

Lett Lettish. 

LG Low German. 

llcheuol. lichenology. 

lit literal, literally. 

lit literature 

Lith Lithuanian. 

lithog lithography. 

lithol lithology. 

LL. Late Latin. 

m., maze masculine. 

M. Middle. 

mach machinery. 

mammal mammalogy. 

manuf manufacturing. 

math. mathematics. 

MD Middle Dutch. 

ME. Middle English (other- 

wist called Old Eng- 
lish). 


mech mechanics, mechani- 

cal. 

med medicine. 

mensur mensuration. 

metal metallurgy. 

metaph metaphysics. 

meteor meteorology. 

Mex. Mexican. 

MGr Middle Greek, medie- 

val Greek. 

MEG Middle High German. 

milit military. 

mineral mineralogy. 

ML. Middle Latin, medie- 

val Latin. 

ML(3 Middle Low German. 

mod modern. 

mycol mycology. 

myth. mythology. 

n noun. 

n. # neut neuter. 

N New. 

N North. 

N. Amer North America. 

nat natural 

naut nautical 

nav navigation. 

NGr New Greek, modern 

Greek. 

NHG New High German 

(usually simply G., 
German). 

NL. New Latin, modern 

Latin. 

nom nominative. 

Norm Norman. 

north northern. 

Norw Norwegian. 

numis numismatics. 

O Old. 

obs. obsolete. 

obstet obstetrics. 

OBulg. Old Bulgarian (other- 

wise called Church 
Slavonic, Old Slavic, 
Old Slavonic). 

OCat Old Catalan. 

OD. Old Dutch. 

ODan Old Danish. 

odontog odontography. 

odontoL odontology. 

OF Old French. 

OFlem Old Flemish. 

OGael Old Gaelic. 

OHG Old High German. 

OIr Old Irish. 

Olt Old Italian. 

OL. Old Latin. 

OLG Old Low German. 

ONorth Old Northumbrian. 

OPruss Old Prussian. 

orig original, originally. 

ornith ornithology. 

03 Old Saxon. 

OSp Old Spanish. 

osteoL osteology. 

OSw Old Swedish. 

OTeut Old Teutonic. 

P- a. participial adjective. 

paleon paleontology. 

part. participle. 

PM*- passive. 

patboL pathology. 

pert perfect. 

Pers. Persian. 

pers. person. 

P«r*P- perspective. 

Peruv Peruvian. 

petrog petrography. 

Pg Portuguese. 

ph&r pharmacy. 

Phen Phenician. 

philoL philology. 

phUos- philosophy. 

phonog phonography. 


photog photography. 

phren phrenology. 

phys. physicaL 

physiol physiology. 

pi, plur plural 

poet poetical 

polit political 

Pol Polish. 

pose. possessive. 

pp past participle. 

ppr. present participle. 

Pr Provencal (usually 

meaning Old Pro- 
vencal). 

pref prefix. 

prep preposition. 

pres. present. 

pret preterit 

priv privative. 

prob probably, probable. 

pron pronoun. 

pron pronounced, pronun- 

ciation. 

prop properly. 

pros. prosody. 

Prot Protestant. 

prov provincial. 

psychol psychology. 

q. v L. quod (or pi. ques) 

vide , which see. 

red reflexive. 

reg regular, regularly. 

repr representing. 

rhet rhetoric. 

Bom Roman. 

Bom. Romanic, Romance 

(languages). 

Russ. Russian. 

8. South. 

8. Amer South American. 

so. L. scilicet, understand, 

supply. 

Sc Scotch. 

Scand. Scandinavian. 

8crip Scripture. 

sculp sculpture. 

Serv Servian. 

sing singular. 

8kt Sanskrit. 

Slav Slavic, Slavonic. 

Sp. Spanish. 

subj subjunctive. 

superl superlative. 

surg surgery. 

surv surveying. 

8w Swedish. 

syn synonymy. 

Syr. Syriac. 

techno] technology. 

teleg telegraphy. 

teratoL teratology. 

term . .termination. 

Teut Teutonic. 

theat theatrical 

theoL theology. 

therap therapeutics. 

toxicol toxicology. 

tr., trans. transitive. 

trlgon trigonometry. 

Turk. Turkish. 

typog. typography. 

ult ultimate, ultimately. 

v verb. 

var. variant. 

vet veterinary. 

v. L intransitive verb. 

v. t transitive verb. 

W Welsh. 

WaU. Walloon. 

Wallach. Wallachian. 

W. Ind West Indian. 

zodgeog zoogeography. 

zoOL zoology. 

aoOt zoOtomy. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


a as in fat, man, pang, 
ft as in fata, mane, dale, 
ft aa in far, father, guard, 
ft aa in fall, talk, naught 
& aa in ask, fast, ant 
ft aa in fare, hair, bear, 
e aa in met, pen, bless. 

6 aa in mete, meet, meat 
ft aa in her, fern, heard, 
i aa in pin, it, biacult 
I aa in pine, light, file, 
o aa in not, on, frog. 

6 aa In note, poke, floor. 

5 aa in more, spoon, room. 

6 aa in nor, song, off. 
u aa in tub, son, blood. 

ft aa in mute, acute, few (also new, 
tube, duty : aee Prefaoe, pp. ix, x). - 


ft aa in pull, book, could. 

U German U, French u. 
oi aa in oil, joint, boy. 
ou aa in pound, proud, now. 

A single dot under a vowel in an un- 
accented syllable indicates its abbre- 
viation and lightening, without abso- 
lute loss of its distinctive quality. See 
Preface, p. xL Thus: 

ft aa in prelate, courage, captain, 
ft aa in ablegate, episcopal, 
ft as in abrogate, eulogy, democrat 
ft as in singular, education. 

A double dot under a vowel in an 
unaccented syllable indicates that 


even in the mouths of the beat speak- 
ers, its sound is variable to, and in or- 
dinary utterance actually becomes, 
the ahart u-sound (of but pun, eta). 
See Preface, p. xL Thus : 

a aa in errant republican, 
ft aa in prudent difference. 
i as in charity, density. 
q aa in valor, actor, idiot 
ft as in Persia, peninsula, 
ft as in the book, 
ft as in nature, feature. 

A mark (~) under the consonants 
t d, t, * indicates that they in like 
manner are variable t o eh, j, ah, xK 
Thus: 


ft aa in nature, adventure, 
ft aa in arduous, education. 

§ as in leisure. 

9 as in seizure. 

• 

th aa in thin. 
th aa in then. 

Ch as in German ach, Scotch loch, 
h French nasalising n, as in ton, en. 
ly (in French words) French liquid 
(mouOlft) L 

' denotes a primary, * a secondary 
accent (A secondary accent is not 
marked if at its regular interval of 
two syllables from the primary, or 
from another secondary.) 


SIGNS. 


< read from; i. a, derived from. 

> read whence; i. e., from which is derived. 

+ read and; i. e., compounded with, or with suffix. 

*5 read cognate with; i. a, etymologically parallel with, 
v' read root 

* read theoretical or alleged; L e., theoretically assumed, or asserted but unverified, form, 
t read obeoletc. 


SPECIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


A superior figure placed after a title-word indicates that 
the word so marked is distinct etymologically from other 
words, following or preceding it spelled in the same man- 
ner and marked with different numbers. Thus : 


back 1 (bak\ n. The posterior pari, etc. 
back* (bak\ a. Lying or being behind, eta 
back 1 (bakX r. To furnish with a back, eta 
back 1 (bak), adv. Behind, etc. 
backet (bak\ n. The earlier form of bat*. 
backs (bak\ n. A large flat-bottomed boat eta 


Various abbreviations have been used in the credits to 
the quotations, aa ** No.” for number , “st,” for etanza, “p.” 
for page, “1.” for line, f for paragraph, M foL" tor folio. 
The method used in indicating the subdivisions of books 
will be understood by reference to the following plan : 


Section only I 5. 

Chapter only xiv. 


Canto only xiv. 

Book only UL 

Book and chapter N 

Part and chapter 

Book and line 

Book and page >• iU. 10. 

Act and scene 

Chapter and verse 

No. and page , 


Volume and page II. 84. 

Volume and chapter TV. lv. 

Part, book, and chapter IL iv. 12. 

Part, canto, and stansa II. iv. 12. 

Chapter and section or f vii. f or f 8. 

Volume, part, and section or IT I. i. ft or If 0. 

Book, chapter, and section or f — I. i. ft or If 6. 


Different grammatical phases of the same word are 
grouped under one head, and distinguished by the Ro- 
man numerals I., II. , in., etc. This applies to transitive 
and Intransitive uses of the same verb, to adjectives used 
also as nouns, to nouns used also as adjectives, to adverbs 
used also as prepositions or conjunctions, eta 


The capitalizing and italicizing of certain or all of the 
words in a synonym-list Indicates that the words so distin- 
guished are discriminated in the text immediately follow- 
ing, or under the title referred to. 

The figures by which the synonym-lists are sometimes 
divided indicate the senses or definitions with which they 
are connected. 

The title-words begin with a small (lower-case) letter, 
or with a capital, according to usage. When usage dif- 
fers, in this matter, with the different senses of a word, 
the abbreviations [cap. ] for “ capital ” and [f. c.] for ** lower- 
case” are used to indicate this variation. 

The difference observed in regard to the capitalizing of 
the second element in zoological and botanical terms is in 
accordance with the existing usage in the two sciences. 
Thus, in zoology, in a scientific name consisting of two 
words the second of which is derived from a proper name, 
only the first would be capitalized. But a name of simi- 
lar derivation in botany would have the second element 
also capitalized. 

The names of zoological and botanical classes, orders, 
families, genera, etc., have been uniformly italicized, in ac- 
cordance with the present usage of scientific writers. 
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1. The thirteenth letter 
and tenth consonant in the 
English alphabet. It had a 
corresponding position in the 
Latin and Greek alphabets, and 
in their source, the Phenician. 
The conspectus of forms in these 
three alphabets, with the Egyptian 
characters from which many be- 
lieve the M to be derived (see A\ 
Is as f oUowb : 


3 *\n 

Egyptian. Pheni- Early 

Hieroglyphic. Hieratic. dan. Greek and Latin. 

M represents a labial nasal sound, the corresponding nasal 
to 6 and p, as n to d and t, and ng to g and k. That is to 
say, in its production the lips are pressed together, or 
form a mute closure, as in p and b, and the vocal chords 
are Bet in sonant vibration, as in b; but the passage from 
the pharynx into the nose is open, so that the tone rings 
in the nasal as well as in the oral cavity, and this gives 
the peculiar quality which we term nasaL (See nasal.) 
Since the nose is incapable of complete closure (except by 
external means, as the flngersX the sound thus produced 
is resonant and continuable, and hence m and n are ordi- 
narily reckoned as semivocal, or liquid, or the like. But 
m does not win. like n, an actual vowel value in English 

S rllabication ; though in vulgar pronunciation words like 
m, spasm, etc., are sometimes resolved into el-um, spaz- 
um, etc. The sound m, especially as initial, is a very sta- 
ble element in Indo-European language-history : compare 
meant, mind, Latin mens, Greek n*vo\, Sanskrit V man; or 
mother , oldest traceable form motor (compared with the 
altered father, brother, oldest pdtar, bhratar). Jf has no 
varieties of pronunciation, and is silent only in a few for- 
eign words, as mnemonic; it is doubled under the same 
circumstances as the consonants in general, as in dimmer, 
dimming, dimmed, etc., from dim. 

2. As a numeral, in the Roman system, M de- 
notes 1,000. With a dash or stroke over it (H), 
it stands for a thousand times a thousand, or 
1,000,000. — 3. As a symbol: (a) In the mne- 
monic words of logic (see wood 2 ), m indicates a 
transposition (metathesis) of the premises in 
the reduction. (6) Formerly, M was a brand 
impressed on one convicted of manslaughter 
ana admitted to the benefit of clergy. — 4. As 
an abbreviation: (a) In titles, M. stands for 
Magister or Master , as in A. M.; for Medici nw 
or Medicine , as in M. D.; or for Member , as in 
M. 0., member of Congress, and M. P., mem- 
ber of Parliament. ( b ) In mech. f m. stands for 
mass, (c) In dental formulae, in cool., m. stands 
for molar , and dm. for deciduous molar. ( d ) In 
math., M or p stands for modulus; in higher 
geom., m or fi for the degree of a curve. ( c ) In 
astron. and mctrol., m. stands for minute (of 
time), and for meter; mm. for millimeter; and p 
for microti or micromiUimeter. (/) In musical 
notation, M. stands for mono (main), mezzo, 
metronome , and in organ-music for manual. See 
M. D ., M.M., M. S. (g) In a ship’s log-book, 
m. is au abbreviation of mist. — 5. In printing, 
the square or quadrate of any body of type : 
more commonly spelled out, em (which see). — 
To have an M under (or by) the glrdlet, to have the 
courtesy of addressing by the title Mr., Miss, Mrs., etc.; 
show due respect by using the titles Mr., Mrs., etc. [Col- 
loq.J 

Mies. The devil take you, Neverout ! besides all small 
curses. 

Lady A. Marry, come up! What, plain Neverout! me- 
thinks you might have an Jf under your girdle , miss. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 
maH, a. and adv. A Middle English form of mo. 
ma 2 (ma), i». [A childish name, usually mama: 
see mama.'] A shorter or childish form of 
mama. 

ma 3 (ma), conj. [It. (= F. mats), but, < L. magis, 
more: see magister.] In music, but: used es- 
pecially in the phrase ma non troppo , but not 
too much, to limit various indications of musi- 
cal tempo and style, as allegro ma non troppo , 
quick, but not too much so, etc. 
ma 4 (ma), n. [Polynesian.] A sling used by 
Polynesian islanders, made from finely braided 
fibers of cocoanut-husk or of similar material. 
M. A. Bee A. M. (a). 
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maa (mfi), n. A dialectal form of mew 1 . [Shet- 
land.] 

maadt. An obsolete past participle of make 1 . 
Chaucer. 

maalin (m&'lin), n. A dialectal form of merlin. 
[Shetland.] 

ma'am (mfim), n. [Also mam, vulgarly marm, 
mum ; contr. of madam.] A common colloquial 
contraction of madam, used especially in an- 
swers, after yes and no, or interrogatively, when 
one expects or has not distinctly heard a ques- 
tion. 

ma'am-school (mam'skdl), n. A school kept 
by a woman ; a dame-school. [New Eng.] 

I found a girl some eighteen yean old keeping a ma'am - 
school for about twenty scholars. 

S. O. Goodrich , Recollections of a Lifetime, iv. 

maatt, a. A form of mate 2 . Chaucer. 

mab (mab), n. [A dial. var. of mob 1 .] A slat- 
tern. [Prov. Eng.] 

mab (mab), v. pret. and pp. mobbed, ppr. mob- 
bing. [A dial. var. of wool; cf. mab, n.] To 
dress negligently; be slatternly. [Prov. Eng.] 

Maba (ma'bii), n. [NL. (J. R. Forster, 177fi), 
the name of the plant in Tonga-Tabu.] A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants be- 
longing to the natural order Ebenacece, the 
ebony family, characterized by dioecious flow- 
ers, almost always three-parted, from three to 
an indefinite number or stamens, and three 
styles, sometimes united below. They are shrubs 
or trees, usually of very hard wood, with small entire 
leaves, and flowers either solitary or in cymes. Fifty-nine 
species are known, natives of the warm regions of the 
globe. The ebony-wood of Cochin-China and Coromandel 
Is believed to be the product of a tree of this genus. M. 
geminata and M. laurina , called Queensland ebony , fur- 
nish, with other species of the region, desirable substi- 
tutes for ebony. M. buxifolia has been called East In- 
dian satinwood. The genus is found in a fossil state in 
many Tertiary deposits, the fruiting calyx on Its peduncle 
being all that is usually preserved. Eight species are 
thus known. They have been described under the name 
Maereightia, now regarded as a section of Maba. One of 
these fossil species occurs in Colorado. 

mabblet, v. t. A variant of moble 2 . 

mabby (mab'i), n. [Formerly also mobby ; Bar- 
bados.] A spirituous liquor distilled from po- 
tatoes in Barbados. 

Mac. [< Gael, mac = Ir. mac = W. map, mab, 
also ap, ab, a son, = Goth, magus , a son: see 
may 2 . Cf. ap.] Au element, usually a con- 
joined prefix, in many Scotch and Irish names 
of Celtic origin, cognate with the Welsh Ap-, 
signifying ‘son/ ana being thus equivalent to 
the Irish O’, the English -son or -s , and the Nor- 
man Fitz-. The prefix Is either written in full, Mac-, or 
abbreviated to Me- or Me-, which in works printed in the 
British Isles almost invariably appears os M ‘ — the con- 
tracted form being followed by a capital letter, while Mac- 
takes a capital after it but rarely. Thus a name may be 
variously spelled as Macdonald ( rarely MacDonald), Jf ‘ Don- 
ald, or McDonald; so Mackenzie, M'Kenzie, or McKenzie, 
etc. In catalogues, directories, etc., names with this prefix, 
whether written Mac-, Jf or Me-, are properly entered in 
the alphabetical place of Mac-. Sometimes used separate- 
ly for persons whose names begin with this prefix. 

The Fitzes sometimes permitted themselves to speak 
with scorn of the O’s and Macs, and the O’s and Macs 
sometimes repaid that scorn with aversion. Macaulay. 

Macaberesque (ma-ka-b6r-esk'), a. [< Macaber 
(see def . ) 4- -esque. Cf . ML . Machabeeorum chora, 
as if the ‘dance of the Maccabees.’] Pertain- 
ing to or of the character of the so-called 
“Dance of Death,” a favorite subject in the 
literature, art, and pantomime of Europe in the 
middle ages and early Renaissance : apparently 
based on a series of dialogues of deatli attrib- 
uted to Macaber, an old German poet of whom 
nothing is known. See dance of death, under 
dance. 

macaco 1 (ma-ka'ko), n. [Formerly also mau- 
cauco , mocawk; from a Malagasy name.] 1 . 
The ring-tailed lemur or cat-lemur, the species 
of Lemur earliest known, described under this 
name by Button; the L. cotta of Linnaeus.— 2. 
The technical specific name of the ruffed lemur, 
L. macaco. Hence— 3. Any lemur; a maki. — 
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4. The so-called yellow lemur or kinkajou, Cer- 
colejites caudivolvulus : a misnomer. Sec cut 
under kinkajou. 

macaco 2 (ma-ka'ko), ft. [Formerly macaquo 
(Marc^rave, 1648); said to be of African (Con- 
go) origin. See macaque, Macacus.] A ma- 
caque. See Macacus. 

macaco-worm (ma-ka'ko-w6rm), n. The larva 
of a dipterous insect of South America, Der- 
matobia noxialis, which infests the skin of ani- 
mals, including man. 

Macacus (ma-ka'kus), n. [NL. (F. Cuvier) ( Ma- 
caco , Lac6pMe, 1801), < F. macaque (Buffon), 
from a native name, macaco: see macaco 2.] A 
genus of Old World catarrhine monkeys of the 
family Ccrcopithecidw or Cynopithccida’; the ma- 
caques. The genus formerly included monkeys between 
the doucs(>S^nn 0 p»tAec»me)and the baboons or drills {Cyno- 
cephalincs). It was next restricted to species inhabiting the 
East Indies, having cheek -pouches, ischial callosities and 
a fifth tubercle on the back molar, such as tbe wanderoo 
( M . silenus\ the bonnet-macaque (M. sinicus ), the rhesus 
monkey (Jr. rhesus L the common toque (Jf. cynomolgus\ 
etc. It is now restricted to species resembling the last- 
named. The leading genera which have been dissociated 
from Macacus are Cercocebus, Inuus, Theropithecus, Cyno- 
pithecus, and Cercopithecus. 

macadam (mak-ad'am), n. [Short for Macad- 
am pavement: see macadamize.] Macadamized 
pavement. 

There are many varieties of pavement in London, from 
primitive macadam to the noiseless asphalto. 

Contemporary Rev., LIV. 432. 

Maca damia (mak-a-da'mi-ii), n. [NL. (F. von 
Miiller, 1857), named after one Mac Adam.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous apetalous plants be- 
longing to the natural order Proteacece and the 
tribe Grevillcece , characterized by having two 
pendulous ovules, seeds with unequal and fleshy 
cotyledons, anthers on short filaments inserted 
a little below the lamina?, and a ring-like 
four-lobed or four-parted disk. There are two 
species, found only In eastern Australia. They are tall 
shrubs or trees with whorled leaves, either entire or ser- 
rate, and flowers pedicellate in pairs, in terminal or axil- 
lary racemes, the pedicels not connate. Jf. ternifolia is 
the Queensland nut-tree, a small tree with dense foliage, 
a firm, fine-grained wood, and an edible out with the taste 
of hazel, an inch or more in diameter. 

macadamlzation(mak-ad^am-i-za'shqn), n. [< 
macadamize + - ation .] The process of laying 
carriage-roads according to the system of John 
Loudon Macadam, a Scottish engineer (1756- 
1836), who carried it out very extensively in 
England. In the common process, the top soil of the 
roadway is removed to the depth of 14 inches. Coarse 
cracked stone is then laid in to a depth of 7 inches, and 
the interstices and surface-depressions are filled with 
fine cracked stones. Over these as a bed is placed a layer 
7 inches deep of road-metal or broken stone.of which no 

S lece is larger than 2| inches in diameter. This is rolled 
own with heavy steam- or horse-rollers, and the top 1 b 
finished with stone crushed to dust and rolled smooth. 
Also spelled macadamisation. 

macadamize (mak-ad'am-iz), v. t .; pret. and pp. 
macadamized, ppr. macadamizing. f< Macadam, 
the name of the inventor, 4* -ize. The F. maca - 
damiser is from E.] To cover (a road or path) 
with a layer of broken road-metal. See mac - 
adamization. Also spelled macadamise. 
macadamizer (mak-ad'am-I-z^r), n. One who 
lays macadamized roads. Also spelled macad- 
amiser . 

Macaja butter. See Cocos. 
macaque (ma-kak'), n. [< F. macaque , < ma- 
caco, macaquo, a native name: see macaco 2 , 
Macacus .] A monkey of the genus Macacus; 
one of the several kinds of monkeys coming 
between baboons and the African mangabeys. 
The term has undergone the same restriction of meaning 
as Macacus; and most of the macaques, in a former sense 
of the word, have received special names. The Javan ma- 
caque, Jf. cynomolgus, with beetling brow's and tail about 
as long as the l»ody, is a fair example of the arboreal forms. 
Tbe munga, Jf. sinicus of India, is known as the bonnet- 
macaque, from tbe top-knot which parts in the middle. The 
bunder, or rhesus macaque, Jf. rhesus, is a very common 
Indian species. The brun, or pig-tailed macaque, Jf. neine- 
strinus, is a long-limbed form inhabiting the Philippines, 
with the tail of moderate length. In the Born esc black 
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macaque, M. maurus, the tail is a mere stump. Some of 
these monkeys reach the snow-line in Tibet, as M. thibe - 
tanus. A remarkable species, the wanderoo, M. stienus, 
with a tufted tail and the face set in an enormous frill of 
long gray hair, inhabits Malabar. Sometimes spelled ma- 
ced re. 

Macaria (ma-ka'ri-a), w. [NL., < Gr. /m/cdp/oc, 
ndxap, blessed, happy.] In zool. t a name of va- 
rious genera, (a) A genus of spiders. Koch, 1796. ( b ) 
The typical genus of Macariidce or Macarxiiue, erected by 
Curtis in 1826. They are delicate, slender-bodied moths of 
grayish color, whoee larvae are slender with heart-shaped 
head. It is a large and wide-spread genus, occurring abun- 
dantly in Europe and America. M. liturata is the tawny- 
barred angle of English collectors, to whom M. notata is 
known as the small peacock-moth, (e) A genus of lady- 
birds or coccinellids, confined to Souui America, having 
the third and fifth joints of the antenna) very smalL Also 
Miearia. Dejean , 1834. 

Macarlan (ma-ka/ri-an), a. [< Macarius (see 
def . ) (< Gr. panapLos, blessed) + -an.] 1 . A fol- 
lower of the monastic system or customs of the 
elder Macarius of Egypt, or of the younger Ma- 
carius of Alexandria, contemporary monks of 
the fourth century, who were noted for their 
severe asceticism. — 2. A follower of the Mo- 
nothelite Macarius, patriarch of Antioch in the 
seventh century. 

MacariidaB (mak-a-ri'i-de), n . pi. [NL. . < Maca- 
ria + -idee.] A family of geometria moths, typi- 
fied by the genus Macaria. Also called Maca- 
ridw. They are also classed as a subfamily, 
Macariinw, of Gcometrida ?. 
mac&rism (mak'a-rizm), n. [< Gr. /laKapto/iu 
blessing, < paKapi(eiv y bless.] A beatitude. J. A . 
Alexander, Commentary on Matthew, p. 110. 
macarize (mak'a-riz), v. t.; pret. and pp. maca- 
rized y ppr. macarizituj. [< Gr. paKapi^nv, bless, 
pronounce happy, < pdnap y blessed, nappy.] To 
bless; pronounce happy; wish joy to; congratu- 
late. [Rare.] 

The word macarize has been adopted by Oxford men 
who are familiar with Aristotle, to supply a word wanting 
in our language. “ Felicitate '* and “congratulate” are 
fin actual usage) confined to events. ... It may be aaid 
that men are admired for what they are, commended for 
what they do, and macarized for what they have. 

Whcdely, On Bacon’s Essay on Praise (ed. 1887). 
macaroni (mak-a-ro'ni), n. and a. [Formerly 
also maccaroni y " mackeroni y macheroni; = F. 
macaroni = Sp. macarrones = Pg. macarrdo, < 
Olt. maccaroni , It. macchcroni y macaroni, orig. a 
mixture of flour, cheese, and butter, prob. < mac- 
care 7 bruise, batter, < L. macerare y macerate: see 
macerate. Cf. macaroon , from the same source. 
In ref. to the secondary uses of the word (cf. It. 
maccarone y now maccherone y a fool, blockhead), 
it is to be noted that it is common to name a 
droll fellow, regarded as typical of his coun- 
try, after some favorite article of food, as E. 
Jack-pudding y G. Hanswurst (‘Jack Sausage 7 ), 
F. Jean Farine (‘Jack Flour 7 ).] I. n. 1. A 
kind of paste or dough prepared, originally 
and chiefly in Italy, from the glutinous granu- 
lar flour of hard varieties of wheat, pressed 
into long tubes or pipes through the perfo- 
rated bottom of a vessel furnished with man- 
drels, and afterward dried in the sun or by 
low heat. The same material, called Italian paste , is 
also made into a thread-like product called vermicelli, and 
into sticks, lozenges, disks, ribbons, etc. Macaroni, cooked 
in various ways, constitutes a leading article of food in 
Italy, especially in Naples and Genoa, and it is much used 
elsewhere. Imitations of it are made in other countries 
from ordinary flour, which is much less suitable. 

He doth learn to make strange sauces, to eat anchovies, 
maccaroni, bovoll, fagioli, and caviare. 

B. Jonson , Cynthia's Revels, U. 1. 
2. A medley; something extravagant or calcu- 
lated to please an idle fancy. — 3f. A London 
exquisite of the eighteenth century; a fop; a 
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dandy ; a member of the Macaroni Club. See 

n., 1. 

Lady Falkener’s daughter is to be married to a young 
rich Mr. Crewe, a macarone, and of our loo. 

Walpole, To Hertford, May 27, 1764. 

You are a delicate Londoner ; you are a macaroni ; you 
can't ride. Bostcell, Tour to Hebrides, p. 84. 

Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 

Other horses are clowns, but these macaronies. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, il. 2. 
[Hence arose the use of the word In the contemporary dog- 
gerel of “ Yankee Doodle 

[He] stuck a feather In his cap, 

And called it macaroni — 

and its application os a name, in the American revolution, 
to a body of Maryland troops remarkable for their showy 
uniforms.] 

4. A crested penguin or rock-hopper : a sailors 7 
name. See penguin, and cut under Eudyptcs. 

Il.t a. 1. Consisting of gay or stylish young 
men: specifically [cap.] applied to a London 
club, founded about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, composed of young men who 
had traveled and sought to introduce elegances 
of dress and bearing from the continent. 

On Saturday, at the Maccaroni Club (which is composed 
of all the travelled young men who wear long curls and 
spying-glasses) they played again. 

Walpole, To Hertford, Feb. 6, 1764. 
2. Of or pertaining to macaronis or fops; ex- 
quisite. 

Ye travell’d tribe, ye macaroni train, 

Of French friseurs and nosegays justly vain. 

Goldsmith, Epilogue spoken by Mrs. Bulkley and Mias 

[Catley. 

Daft gowk in macaroni dress, 

Are ye come here to shaw your face ? 

Fergusson, On seeing a Butterfly in the Street. 

macaronian (mak-a-ro'ni-an). a. and «. [< mac- 
aroni + -an.] Same as macaronic. 
macaronic (mak-a-ron'ik), a. and n. [= F. 
ynamronique = Sp. macarrdnico = Pg. macar- 
ronico = It. macclieronico ; as macaroni + -ic.] 
I.a. 1. Of or pertaining to the food macaroni. 
— 2f. Pertaining to or like a macaroni or fop; 
hence, trifling; vain; affected. — 3. In lit., 
using, or characterized by the use of, many 
strange, distorted, or foreign words or forms, 
with little regard to syntax, yet with sufficient 
analogy to common words and constructions to 
be or seem intelligible: as, a macaronic poet ; 
macaronic verse. Specifically, macaronic verse or po- 
etry 1 b a kind of burlesque verse in which words of another 
language are mingled with Latin words, or are made to 
figure with Latin terminations and in Latin constructions. 
The term was brought into vogue by the popular satirical 
works in this style of the Mantuan Teofllo Folengo (died 
1544). It is probable that this use of the word has refer- 
ence to the varied ingredients which enter Into the prep- 
aration of a dish of inacaronL 

A macaronic stage seems very often to mark the decline 
of an old literature and language, in countries exposed to 
powerful foreign Influences. 

G. P. Marsh, Lecta. on Eng. Lang., v. 

II. n. 1. A confused heap or mixture of sev- 
eral things. Cotgravc. — 2. Macaronic verse, 
macaronicalf (mak - a - ron ' i - kal), a. [< maca- 
ronic + -at.] Same as macaronic. Nashe. 
macaroon (mak -a -ron'), n. [Formerly also 
mackaroon y mackroon , makaron, macaron; < F. 
macaron y macaroni, also a bun or cake, = Sp. 
macarron y macaroon, < Olt. maccaroni, orig. a 
mixture of flour, cheese, and butter: see maca- 
roni.] 1. A small sweet cake, made of sweet- 
almond meal instead of wheaten flour, and white 
of eggs. 

Let anything come In the shape of fodder, or eating- 
stuffe, it is Wellcome, whether It be Sawsedge, ... or 
Chese-c&ke, ... or Mackroone, Kickshaw, or T&ntablin ! 

John Taylor , The Great Eater of Kent (1610). 

2f. A droll; a buffoon. — 3f. A finical fellow; 
a fop ; an exquisite. Compare macaroni y 3. 

Call’d him ... a macaroon , 

And no way fit to speak to clouted shoon. 

R. B., Elegy on Donne (Donne’s Poems, ed. 1650). 

macarte (ma-kart'), n. [Origin not ascer- 
tained.] A rope attached to the hackamore. 
Macartney pheasant. See pheasant. 
macary-bitter (mak'a-ri-bit^r), n. The shrub 
Picramnia Antidesma , which yields medicinal 
bitters. [West Indies.] 

Macassar oil. See oil. 

macasse (ma-kas'), n. [Origin obscure.] In a 
sugar-mill, one of the two side rollers (the other 
one being called distinctively the side roller) 
placed in the same horizontal plane beneath 
the third roller, which is called the king-roller. 
macaw (ma-kfi/ ), w . [Formerly also maccaw y ma- 
cao y machao; <Braz. macao.] A large American 
parrot of the family Psittacidw and subfamily 
Arince , having a very long graduated tail and 
the face partly bare of feathers. The macaws are 
among the largest and most magnificent of the parrot 
tribe ; but they are less docile than most parrots, ana their 
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Red-and-bloe Macaw ( Arm . 

voice is exceedingly harsh. The species 
are numerous, all inhabiting tropical or 
subtropical America, especially the fuiimr. 

See Ara~. 

macaw-bush (ina-ka' bush), n. A 
West Indian plant, Solan urn mammosum, a some- 
what shrubby, prickly weed, 
macaw-palm (ma-ka'pam), n. Same as ma- 
caw-tree. 

macaw-tree (ma-k&'tre), n. A South Ameri- 
can palm, Acrocomia sclerocarpa. Also called 
-gru. 

‘lean (mak-a-be'an), a. [Also Macca- 
bcean; < LL. Maccab(mis‘ y < Gr. M aKKaflaioc, Mac- 
cabeus.] Of or pertaining to the Jewish princes 
called Maccabees, who delivered Judea from 
the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 166 
B. c., and rendered it independent for about a 
century. 

maccaronit, n. and a. An obsolete form of 
macaroni. 

maccawt, n. An old spelling of macaw . 
Macchiavellian, a. and n. See Machiavellian. 
macco (mak'o), n. [< It. macco y massacre, 
slaughter (also bean porridge).] A gambling 
game. 

His uncle was still at the macco table. 

T. Hook, Man of Many Friends. {Davies.) 

maccoboy (mak'o-boi), n. A corruption of mac- 
couba y in common use. 

maccouba, macouba (mak'o-ba), n. [So named 
from Macouba , a place in Martinique where the 
tobacco from which the snuff was originally 
made is grown.] A kind of fine dark-brown 
snuff, usually rose- 
scented. More com- 
monly maccoboy. 

McCulloch Act. See 
act. 

mace 1 (mas), n. [<ME. 
mace, mase y mas , < 

OF. mace y mache (also 
macque , maque.makc), 

F. masse = Pr. massa 
= Sp. maza = Pg. ma- 
$a = It. mazza (ML. 
reflex massa), a club, 
scepter, < LL. mafia , 

L. *matea y found only 
in dim. mateola , a 
mallet or beetle. Cf. 
wacA* 1 .] 1. A weu- 
pon for striking, con- 
sisting of a heavy 
head, commonly of 
metal, with a han- 
dle or staff, usually of 
such length as to be 
conveniently wielded 
with one liand; by 
extension, any simi- 
lar weapon. The head is often spiked, and sometimes 
consists of six, eight, or more radiating blades, grouped 
around a central spike, all of steel. 

Arm'd with their greaves, and maces, and broad swords. 

Heyxcood, Four Prentices. 

They were divided into large parties, and meeting to- 
gether combatted with clubs or maces, beating each other 
soundly. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 202. 

2. A scepter; a staff of office having some- 
what the form of the weapon of war defined 
above. Maces are borne before or by officials of various 
ranks in many countries, as a symbol of authority or badge 
of office. The mace on the table of the British House of 
Lords or House of Commons represents the authority of 
the House. 

Proud TarquiniuB 

Rooted from Rome the sway of kingly mace. 

Marius and Sylla, 1594, cit. St. {Nans.) 



n. a’, mace of the 13th century ; 
d, mace of the type known as * holy- 
water sprinkler’ or * morning-star 
c, mace of the 15th century. 
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machicolation 


With these fheads] borne before ns, Insteed of macea, 
will we ride through the streets. 

Shak ., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 144. 

3. A light stick with a flat head formerly used 
in playing billiards to push the cue-ball when 
out of reach for the proper stroke with the cue : 
superseded by the bridge, or rest for the cue. — 

4. A curriers’ mallet with a knobbed face, made 
by the insertion of pins with egg-shaped neads, 
used in leather-dressing to soften and supple 
tanned hides and enable them to absorb the 
oil, etc. — 5f. A bulrush or cattail. 

Mace, or cattes tayle, Marteau, on plante semblable sox 
masses de bedeaux. Baret, Alvearie, 1573. 

Crowned mace, a ceremonial mace surmounted by a 
crown, symbolizing the royal power as delegated in part 
to a mayor or other officer of a corporation. — Great mace, 
the largest of several maces in the possession of a corpora- 
tion or community. It is usually surmounted by a crown, 
which is often lacking in the smaller maces.— Sergeant’s 
mace, an official mace, usually small, used as a badge of 
office, warrant for arrest, etc. Many such maces remain 
from the middle ages, the sixteenth century, etc. They 
are ofteu of silver, or silver-gilt, with one end broad ana 
forming a sort of crown, although not usually modeled 
like a royal crown. See crowned mace. 

mace 2 (mas), n. [< ME. mace, also maces (sing. ), 
< OF. (and F.) mac is = Sp. mdcis = Pg. mads = 
It. mace (ML. maoia ), mace,jprob. < L. macir , < 
Gr. pasip, an East Indian spice. Cf. L. maccis , 
mads (Plautus), supposed to mean * mace.’] A 
spice consisting of the dried arillode (false aril) 
or covering of the seed of the nutmeg, Myristica 
fragrans , which is a fleshy net-like envelop 
somewhat resembling the husk of a filbert. When 
fresh it Is of a beautifulcrimson hue. It is extremely 
fragrant and aromatic, aud iB used chiefly in cooking or 
in pickles. Mace is similar to nutmeg in Its pharmaco- 
dynamic properties. See cut under arulode. 

And wytethe wel that the Notemuge bereth the Macea. 
For righte as the Note of the Haselle hath an Husk with- 
outen, that the Note is closed in til it be ripe, and after 
falleth out, righte so it is of the Notemuge and of the 
Mace*. Mandevilie, Travels, p. 187. 

Oil Of mace. Sarao as nutmeg-butter or oil of nutmegs. See 
nutmeg. 

mace* (mas), n. [Formerly also mess; < Malay 
mas.] 1. A small gold coin of Atchin in Su- 
matra, weighing 9 grains, and worth about 26 
cents. 

Of these (cash], 1600 make a Men, which is their other 
sort of Coin, and is a small thin piece of Gold, stain pt with 
Malayan Letters on each side. 

Dam pier, Voyages, IL L 132. 

2. The tenth part of a Chinese tael or ounce : 
as a money of account it is equal to 58 grains 
of pure silver. See tael, Hang, and candareen. 

mace-ale (mas'al), «. A drink consisting of ale 
sweetened and spiced, especially with mace. 
Nares. 

mace-bearer (mas'bar'fcr), w. A person who 
carries a mace of office before a public func- 
tionary whose badge of office it is ; a macer. 

mace-CUD (mas'kup), n. A drinking-cup form- 
ing the large ornamental top of a ceremonial 
mace when the crown, if there is one, is re- 
moved. The cup is used to drink from, some- 
times after removing the staff of the mace. 

Macedonian (mas-e-do'ni-an), a. and n. [< L. 
Macedonius , < Gr. Ma/cecWwof, of Macedonia, a 
Macedonian (also a man’s name), < MaKcduv, a 
Macedonian, M anidovia, Macedonia.] I. o. Be- 
longing or relating to Macedonia. 

IJL. ft. 1. A native or an inhabitant of ancient 
Macedonia, north of Greece. The Macedonians, 
the conquerors of Greece and of many other countries, were 
not Hellenes or genuine Greeks, although they used the 
Greek language. 

2. A follower of Macedonius, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople iu the fourth ceutury, who denied 
the distinct existence and Godhead of the Holy 
Spirit, which he conceived to be a creature or 
merely a divine energy diffused through the uni- 
verse. Members of this sect were also known as Mara- 
thonians and Pneumatomachi. The Semi-Arians were 
often called by this name, and the name of Semi-Arians 
was also given to the Macedonians in the proper sense. 

Macedonianism (mas-e-do'ni-an-izra), ». [< 

Macedonian , 2, 4- The doctrines pecu- 

liar to Macedonius, Bishop of Constantinople 
in the fourth century; the denial of the divin- 
ity of the Holy Spirit. The second ecumenical 
council (see Constantinopolitan ) was summoned 
mainly to combat this heresy. See Macedonian , 
n. f 2. 

Macellodon (raa-sel'o-don), w. [NL., < Gr. pd- 
neXka, a pickax, 4- oddvq ( bdovr -) = E. tooth.] A 
genus or lacertilians described by Owen (1854) 
from remains found in the Purbeckbeds, of Ju- 
rassic age, aud regarded as one of the earliest 
forms of true Lacertilia. Also Macellodus. 

Mace Monday (mas rnun'da). -The first Mon- 
day after St. Anne’s day: so called in some 


places on account of a ceremony then per- 
formed. Hatliwell . [Prov. Eng.] 
macer (ma's£r). n . [< ME. macere , < mace , a 

mace : see mace * . ] A mace-bearer ; specifically, 
in Scotland, one of a class of officers who attend 
the courts of session, teinds, justiciary, and ex- 
chequer, to keep order, call the rolls, serve the 
judges, make arrests when required, etc. 
macerate (mas'e-rat), v. t . ; pret. andpp. macer - 
a ted, ppr. macerating . [< L. maceratus f pp. of 

macerare (> It. macerare = Pg. Sp. Pr. maceiar 
= F. mactrer). make soft or tender, soften by 
steeping, weaken, harass; prob. akin to Buss. 
mochiti, steep, Gr. pdocttv, knead. Cf. mass 2 , 
macaroni, macaroon, ult. from the same root.] 
1. To steep or soak almost to solution ; soften 
and separate the parts of by steeping in a fluid, 
usually without heat, or by the digestive pro- 
cess : as, to macerate a plant for the extraction 
of its medicinal properties; food is macerated 
in the stomach. — 2. To make lean; cause to 
grow lean or to waste away. 

Recurrent pains of the stomach, megrims, and other 
recurrent headaches macerate the parts and render the 
looks of patients consumptive and pining. 

Harvey, Consumptions. 

What is the difference in happiness of him who is macer - 
ated by abstinence and his wno is surfeited with excess? 

Steele, Spectator, No. 282. 

3f. To harass or mortify ; worry; aunoy. 

Now the place (Paradise] cannot be found in earth, but 
is become a common place in mens brain ea, to macerate 
and vexe them in the curious search hereof. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 18. 

They are neither troubled in conscience nor macerated 
with cares. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 110. 

maceration (mas-e-ra'shon), n. [= F. macera- 
tion = Sp. macerdcion =” Pg. maceraefio = It. 
macerazione , < L. tnaceratio(n -), < macerare, 
steep, macerate: see macerate.] 1. The act, 

S rocess, or operation of softening and almost 
issolviug by steeping in a fluid. See macer- 
ate, 1. — 2. The act or process of macerating or 
making lean or thin ; the state of being macer- 
ated; leanness. 

The faith itself . . . retaineth the use of fastings, ab- 
stinences, and other macerationa and humiliations of the 
body, as things real, and not figurative. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 185. 
For al>out two centuries the hideous maceration of the 
body was regarded as the highest proof of excellence. 

Lecky, European Morals, III. 114. 

macer&tor (mas'e-ra-tor), w. [< macerate + 
-or.] Any suitable vessel in which substances 
are macerated. 

mace-reed, (mas 'red), n. Same as reed-mace. 
macest, n. A Middle English form (singular) of 
mace 2 . 

macfarlanite (mak-fkr'lan-it), n. [Named af- 
ter T. Macfarlane.] A silver ore found in the 
mines of Silver Islet, Lake Superior, it contains 
chiefly silver and arsenic, with some cobalt, nickel, etc., 
but it is not a homogeneous mineral. 
m&Cffilpt, n. An obsolete form of magilp. 
Macnserium ^ma-ke'ri-um), n. [NL. (Persoon, 
1807), < Gr. paxdtpa, a sword, saber.] 1. In hot., 
a South American genus of leguminous plants 
belonging to the suborder rapilionacece , the 
tribe Dalbergiete , and the subtribe 1* ter ocar pea;: 
probably so named from the shape of the fruit. 
It is characterized by versatile anthers, opening longitudi- 
nally; a calyx obtuse below; and a legume with one seed 
at the base, the upper part tapering into a reticulated wing 
which is terminated by the style. They are erect trees or 
shrubs, or sometimes tall climbers, with unequally pinnate 
leaves, and usually small white or purple flowers fascicled 
in the axils or iu terminal panicles. About 60 species have 
been described, some of which are supposed to yield a por- 
tion of the rosewood of commerce. M. Schomburglni, a 
species of British Guiana, produces the beautiful streaked 
it&ka- or tiger- wood. See itakauvod. 

2. In entom., a genus of dipterous insects. Hol- 
iday . 1831. — 3. In ichth ., same as Congrogadus , 
to wnich the name was changed in consequence 
of its preoccupation in entomology. Richard- 
son, 1843. 

m&chserodont (ma-ke'ro-dont), a. [< Gr. pd- 
Xaipa, a sword, saber, + odovc (odoi t-) = E. tooth.] 
Saber-toothed ; having teeth of the pattern of 
those of the genus Macheerodus. 
Machaerodontinae (ma-ke'ro-don-ti'ne), n . pi. 
[NL., < Macharodus (- odont -) 4- -iiwr.] A sub- 
family of Felidw, including fossil forms from 
Miocene and later formations, having the upper 
canine teeth enormously developed, falcate and 
trenchant, and the lower canines correspond- 
ingly reduced; the saber-toothed tigers. 
Macliserodus (ma-ke'ro-dus). n. [NL., < Gr. 
paxaipa , a sword’, saber, + odovc = E. tooth.] 
The typical genus of Macharodontinee. Also 
Machairodus. Kaup, 1833. See cut under saber- 
toothed. 


Machaaropteras (mak-^-rop'te-rus), n. [NL.. 

< Gr. pdxaipa , a sword, saber, + 7 rrepdv, a wing.] 
A singular genus of South American manikins, 
of the family Pipridcs . It is characterized by an ab- 
normal structure and disposition of the secondary retnl- 
gea, the shafts of which are thickened and ensiform to 
a varying degree. M. delicioaa is an example. 

Machairodus (ma-ki'ro-dus), n. See Macha- 
rodus. 

machecolet, v. t. [ME. matchecolen, magecoUen , 

< OF. tnachecoller , machecouler , machieolate: 
see machieolate.] To machieolate. 

Wel matchecold al aboute. 

Marie d’ Arthur, L 199. ( HaUiweU . ) 

macheronit, «. An obsolete spelling of maca- 
roni. 

machete (m&-eha't&), n. [Sp., a chopping- 
knife, a cut las.] 1. A heavy knife or tMit las used 
among Spanish colonists and in Spanish- Ameri- 
can countries, both as a tool ana as a weapon. 

He . . . cut his way through a tangled forest by the use 
of the Cuban machette. Set. Amer., N. 8., LYI. 891. 
2. A fish of the family Congrogadida, the 
Congrogadus (or Macharium) subducens. 

Formerly also matchet, matchette. 

Machetes (mft-ke'tez), w. [NL., < Gr. paxyrfK, 
a fighter, < paxeodai, fight.] A genus of Scolo- 
pacida, named by (hmer in 1817. M. tmgnax is 
the ruff, which in the breeding season haa the face papil- 
lose and the neck bef rilled with an enormous ruffle of 
feathers. The female Is known as the reeve. An older 
name of the genus is Pavoncella (Leach, 1816); the oldest 
is PhUomachuM ( Mockring , 1762). See ruff. 

Machiavellian (m&k'i-a-veri-an), a. and n. 

{ Also Machiavelian. Macchiavelian , Macchiareh- 
ian; < Machiavel,Machiavelli (see def.), 4* -tVz«.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to Niccolo Machiavelli 
(also called in English Machiavel) (1469-1527), 
an illustrious Italian patriot and writer, secre- 
tary of state and many times ambassador of the 
republic of Florence; conforming to the prin- 
ciples imputed to Machiavelli (see II.); hence, 
destitute of political morality ; cunning in po- 
litical management ; habitually using duplicity 
and bad faith ; astutely crafty. 

IL n. One who adopts the principles ex- 
pounded by Machiavelli in his work entitled 
‘‘The Prince,” a treatise on government in 
which political morality is disregarded and ty- 
rannical methods of rule are inculcated. 
M a chl^e HlaniRm (mak'i-a-vel'i-an-izm), n. 
The principles or system of' statesmanship of 
Machiavelli; the political doctrines attributed 
to Machiavelli — namely, the pursuit of success 
at any price, and the systematic subordination 
of right to expediency (see Machiavellian , ».) ; 
the theory that all means may be justifiably 
employed, however unlawful and treacherous 
in tnemselves, for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the authority of the ruler over his 
subjects; political cunning and unscrupulous 
artifice. 

Machiavellic (mak # i-a-veFik), a. [< Machiavel 
(It. Machiavelli) 4* -ic.] Same as Machiavellian. 
Machiave llian (mak'i-a-vel'izm), n. [Also 
Machiavelism ; = F. MachiavcUsmc ; as Machiavel 
(It. Machiavelli) (see Machiavellian) 4- -istn.] 
Same as Machiavellianism. 

Machiavellizet, v. *. [Erroneously Machcvalize 
(Minsheu); = F. Machiavelizer (Cotgrave); as 
Machiavel (It. Machiavelli) 4- -ize.] To practise 
Machiavellianism. Cotgrave. 
machieolate (ma-chik'o-lat), r. t. ; pret. and 
pp. machicolated \ ppr. via chicola ting. [< ML. 
machicolatus, pp. of *machicolare, machicollare , 
< OF. machecolter, machecouler, machicollcr, etc., 
furnish with a projecting gallery, < machecolie, 
machicolie , maschecoulis, a projecting gallery: 
see machicoulis.] To form with machicmations. 
machicolation (ma-chik-o-la'shon), n. [< ML. 
* machicolatio(n-), K *machicolare f machicollare , 
machieolate: see machieolate.] 1. In medieval 
arch., an opening in the vault of a portal or 
passage, or in the floor of a projecting gallery, 
made for the purpose of hurling missiles, or 
pouring down molten lead, hot pitch, etc., upon 
an enemy essaying to enter or mine, in the gal- 
lery type machicolations are formed by setting out the par- 
apet or breastwork, B, supported on corbels ; beyond the 
face of the wall, Q, spaces between the corbels are left open, 
and constitute the machicolations. (See cut on following 
page.) Machicolations of permanent construction in stone 
were not introduced until toward the end of the twelfth 
century ; but in the hoarding of wood with which walls 
and towers were crowned In time of need from the earliest 

r od of the middle ages, their use was constant. 

The act of hurling missiles or of pouring 
boming liquids upon an enemy through aper- 
tures such as those described above. — 3. By 
extension, a machicolated parapet or gallery, 
or a projection supported on corbels, in imita- 
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Machicolations.— Castle of Coucy, France ; 13th century. 


tion of medieval machicolated construction, 
without openings. 

machicoulis (ma-shi-kb'le), n. [< F. mdchicou- 
lis, mdchecoulis, OF. maschecoulis (in ML. ma- 
chicollamentum ), prob. < masche , F. mdche , mash 
(melted matter) (cf. machefer , iron-dross, slag), 
4- coulis , a flowing: see mashX and cullis^. ] 
Same as machicolation . 

machina (mak'i-na), n. [L. : see machine.] A 
machine : used only as a Latin word.— Deus ex 
rrmohlnia See machine , 5.— Machina Electrlca, an ob- 
solete constellation, formed by Bode in 1797 oat of parts 
of the Whale, Sculptor, Fornax, and Phoenix, and intended 
to represent an electrical machine, 
machinal (mak'i-nal), a. [< L. machinalis. per- 
taining to machines, < machina , a macnine: 
see machine.] Pertaining to a machine or ma- 
chines. Bailey . 

machinate (mak'i-nat), r . ; pret. and pp. machi- 
nated, ppr. machinating. L. machina tus, pp. 
of machinari (> OF. F. machiner, > E. machine: 
see machine , t\), contrivej plan, devise, plot, 
scheme. < machina , a machine, contrivance, de- 
vice, scneme: see machine.] I. trans. To plan, 
contrive, or form, as a plot or scheme : as, to 
machinate mischief. 

Such was the perfidiousness of our wicked and restless 
Countrymen at nome, who, being often receiv'd into our 
Protection, ceas'd not however to machinate new Disturb- 
ances. Milton, Letters of State, June, 1658. 

II. intrans. To lay plots or schemes. 

Though that enemy shall not overthrow it, yet because 
it plots, and works, and machinates, and would overthrow 
it, this is a defect in that peace. Donne, Sermons, xiL 

machination (mak-i-na'shon), n. [= OF. ma- 
chination, F. machination = Pr. machination = 
8p. maquinacion = Pg. maquinaqdo = It. macchi- 
nazione , < L. machinatio(n-), < machinari , con- 
trive: see machinate.] 1. The act of machinat- 
ing, or of contriving a scheme for executing 
some purpose, particularly a forbidden or an 
evil purpose : underhand plotting or contri- 
vance. — 2. That which is planned or con- 
trived; a plot; an artful design formed with 
deliberation ; especially, a hostile or treacher- 
ous scheme. 

machinator (mak'i-na-tor), n. [= F. machina- 
teur = Sp. Pg. maquinador = It. macchinatore , 
< L. machinator , a contriver, inventor, < ma- 
chinari, contrive: see machinate .] One who 
machinates; one who schemes with evil de- 
signs. 

He hath become an active and earnest agitator, a m ar- 
morer and a machinator. Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxv. 

machin e (ma-shen'), n. [= D. machine = G. ma~ 
8chine= Dan. maskine= Sw. masking F. machine 
= Sp. mdquina = Pg. maquina , machina = It. 
macchina = Turk, makina, < L. machina , a ma- 
chine, engine, contrivance, device, stratagem, 
trick, < Gr. yrixovi], a machine, engine, contri- 
vance, device ; cf. yvx°Ci means. Perhaps akin 
to AS. matian , E. make : see make K Cf. mechan- 
ic, etc.] 1 . An engine ; an instrument of force. 
With inward arms the dire machine [wooden horse] they 
load. Dryden , JSneld, li 26. 

2. In mech., in general, any instrument for the 
conversion of motion . Thus, a machine may be de- 
signed to change rapid motion into slow motion, as a crow- 
bar; or it may be intended to convert a reciprocating recti- 
linear motion into a uniform circular motion, etc. The 
lever, the wedge, the wheel and axle, the pulley, the screw, 
and the inclined plane are termed the simple machines. In 
practical mechanics the word has a restricted meaning: a 
single device, as a hammer, chisel, crowbar, or saw, or a 
very simple combination of moving parts, as tongs, shears, 
pincers, etc., for manual use, although comprised in the 
strict technical definition of machine, is always called a 
tool (which see); a device for applying or converting nat- 
ural molar motion, like that of falling water, or of winds 
(as a water-wheel or wimlmlllX or for converting molec- 
ular motion into molar motion (as a steam-engine, gas- 
engine, air-engine, or electric engine), is more generally, 


structure may involve much complexity ; 
chine-tool and engine-tod are more frequently employed, 
the latter being preferable as being more In accc * 
best usage. Machines receive general or special 
from the work they perform or are designed to < 
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though not uniformly, called a motor. The distinction be- 
tween the words tool and machine becomes quite indefinite 
with increased complication of parts. 8uch machines as 
are used in shaping materials in the construction of the 
parts of other machines, and many of those which per- 
form work, suoh as sawing, boring, planing, riveting, etc., 
formerly done only by hand and still performed manually 
to a greater or less extent, are variously called machines , 
machine-tools, engine-tools, or simply tools, although their 
structure may involve much complexity ; the terms ma - 
chine-tod and engine-tod are more frequently employed, 
preferable as being more In accord with 
rial names 

„ , „ to execute, 

either with reference to departments of the arts or of 
industry, as agricultural machines, hydraulic machines , 
wood-working machines, etc., or to their specific work, as 
planing-machines, sawing-machines, mowing-machines, etc. 

This science will define a machine to be, not, as usual, an 
Instrument by means of which we may change the direc- 
tion and intensity of a given force, but an instrument by 
means of which we may change the direction and velocity 
of a given motion. Amphre, tr. by Willis. 

8. A vehicle or conveyance, suoh as a coach, 
cab, gig, tricycle, bicycle, etc. [Great Brit- 
ain.] 

A pair of bootikins will set out to-morrow morning in 
the machine that goes from the Queen's Head in the Gray’s 
Inn Lane. Walpole, Letters, IV. IX (Davies.) 

He had taken a seat in the Portsmouth machine, and pro- 
posed to go to the Isle of Wight. 

Thackeray, Virginians, lxftl. 

4. A fire-engine. [Colloq., U. S.]— 6. In the 
ancient theater, one of a number of contri- 
vances in use for indicating a change of scene, 
as a rotating prism with different conven- 
tional scenery painted on its three sides, or a 
device for expressing a descent to the infernal 
regions, as the “ Charonian steps,” for repre- 
senting the passage of a god through the air 
across the stage (whence the dictum deus ex 
machina, applied to the mock supernatural or 
providential), etc. Such machines were very 
numerous in the fully developed Greek theater, 
and were copied in the Roman. 

Juno and Iris descend In different Machines: Juno in a 
Chariot drawn by Peacocks ; Iris on a Rainbow. 

Congreve, Semele, ii. 1. 

6. A literary contrivance for the working out 
of a plot ; a supernatural agency, or artificial 
action, introduced into a poem or tale; ma- 
chinery. [Archaic.] 

His [Milton’s] design is the losing of our happiness; . . . 
his heavenly machines are many, and his human persons 
are but two. Dryden, Orig. and Prog, of Satire. 

7. Any oi^anization by which power not me- 
chanical is applied and made effective; the 
whole complex system by which any organiza- 
tion or institution is carried on: as, the vital 
machine; the machine of government. 

Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this machine is 
to him, Hamlet. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2 . 124. 

The human body, like all living bodies, is a machine , all 
the operations of which will, sooner or later, be explained 
on physical principles. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 339. 

8. A strict organization of the working mem- 
bers of a political party, which enables its man- 
agers, tnrough the distribution 
or offices, careful local supervi- 
sion, and systematic correspon- 
dence, to maintain control of 
conventions and elections, and 
to secure a predominating in- 
fluence in the party for them- 
selves and their associates for 
their own ends; also, the body 
of managers of such an organ- 
ization. [U. S.]— Atwood's ma- 
chine, an apparatus for illustrating 
uniformly accelerated motion, consist- 
ing of a pulley-wheel turning with very 
slight friction in a vertical plane ana 
canwing a oord with equal weights sus- 
pended from its ends. In the common 
experiment there is an excess of weight 
at one end ok the cord, due to a plate 
which rests on the weight and is caught 
when the latter passes through a fixed 
ring; the weight is set free from a state 
of rest at a measured position above this 
ring, so that the acceleration takes place 
through a known distance ; and the ve- 
locity per second after the removal of 
the excess of weight is observed to be 
proportional to the square root of the 
distance through which the accelera- 
tion takes place. The machine is named 
from Its inventor, George Atwood (1746- 
1807), an English mathematician. — 
Bulldog machine, a combined sound- 
ing- ana dredging- machine invented 
during the voyage of H. M. S. Bulldog 
in 1860, under the command of Sir Fran- 
cis Leopold M’Clintock. It is an adap- 
tation of Sir John Ross’s aeep-sea clam, with the addition 
of Brooke’s principle of the disengaging weight. The chief 
credit of the invention iB given to Mr. Stell, assistant engi- 
neer on board the Bulldog.— Centrifugal machine, See 


machine-gun 

centrifugal. — Duck machine, in Cornwall, a kind of ven- 
tll&ting-machine on the same principle as the ordinary 
blowing-engine, furnished with a piston and valves, ana 
usually worked by the pump-rod. Also called Hartz dower. 
— Dynamo-electric machine. See electric machine, un- 
der electric.— Effect of a machine. See effect. — Electric, 
ftmlcular, geocyclic machine. See the adjectives.— 
Extempommg-machlne. See extemporize. — Holt* ma- 
chine. See Acme machine, under electric.— Hun garian , 
hydro-electric, Infernal, etc., machine. See the ad- 
jectives.— Logical machine, a machine which, being fed 
with premises, produces the necessary conclusions from 
them. The earliest instrument of this kind was the dem- 
onstrator of Charles, third Earl 8tanhope; the most per- 
fect Is that of Professor Allan Marquand, which gives all 
inferences turning upon the logical relations of classes. 
The value of logical machines seems to He in their showing 
how far reasoning is a mechanical process, and how far It 
calls for acts of observation. Calculating-machines are 
specialized logical machines.— Reduced inertia of a 
machine, according to Rankine, the weight which, con- 
centrated at the driving-point, would have the same ener- 
gy as the machine itself. — To run With the machine, 
to accompany a fire-engine to a fire, either as a member of 
the fire-company or as a hanger-on : a phrase used when 
the members of fire-companies (in large cities) were volun- 
teers, and service at fires was gratuitous. [U. S.1 
machin e (ma-shen'), r. ; pret. and pp. ma- 
chined, ppr. machining. [< OF. machiner, F. 
machiner = Pr. machinar = Sp. Pg. maquinar = 
It. macchinare , < L. machinari, ML. also machi- 
nare , contrive, plan, devise, etc., < L. machina , 
a machine, contrivance : see machine, n . Cf . 
machinate .] I. trans. If. To contrive. Pals- 
grave. (HalUwell. ) — 2. To apply machinery to ; 
form or effect by the aid of machinery ; espe- 
cially, to print or sew by means of a machine. 

This ride then serves as a basis from which the body 
may be machined square and true. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 240. 

3. To furnish with the machinery of a plot. 

It is not, as a story, very cunningly machined. 

The Academy, June 1, 1889, p. 874. 

II. intrans . 1. To b© employed upon or in 
machinery. — 2. To act as or in the machinery 
of a drama; serve as the machine or effective 
agency in a literary plot. 

The stage with rushes or with leaves they strew 'd ; 

No scenes in prospect, no machining goa. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, L 120. 

machine-bolt (ma-shen 'bolt), n. A bolt with a 
thread and a square or hexagonal head. E. H. 
Knight. 

machine-boy (ma-shen'boi), n. In English 
printing-offices, a’boy who serves as helper to a 
machine-man. In the United States known as 
feeder or mess-hoy. 

machined (maeh-i-nel ' ), n . Same as manchineel. 
machine-gun (ma-shen'gun), w. A gun which, 
by means of a variously contrived mechanism, 
delivers a continuous fire of proiec tiles. Such 
a gun may have a single barrel, or a series of barrels ar- 
ranged horizontally or about a central axis. Machine- 
guns may be divided into two classes : those firing small- 
arm ammunition (also called mitrailleuses), and those fir- 
ing shot and shell (called revolving cannon). The rapidity 
of fire of the most rapid machine-guns of the first class is 
about 1,000 shots a minute. (See Gatling gun, under gwn\.) 




Maxim Field-gun, with bullet-proof shield. 

The Maxim gun is a single-barreled machine-gun invented 
by Hiram Maxim, an American. In it the force of recoil 
is ntilized to load and prepare the next charge for firing, 
and a water-chamber surrounding the machinery keeps the 

C i cool. It is a very ingenious and efficient invention. 

Lowell battery -gun has four barrels capable of being 
rotated by a lever, independently of the lock- and breech- 
mechanism. The firing is confined to one barrel at a time, 
until this becomes heated or disabled, when it may be 
rotated to one side in order to bring another barrel into 
action. One lock only is used. The Taylor machine-gun 


Atwood's Machine. 




Two-barreled Gardner Gun on Tripod. 
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has five parallel barrels arranged horizontally. The Gard- 
ner machine-gun has two to five barrels arranged horizon- 
tally. Its mechanism is simple, strong, and effective, bat 
it can fire only about 860 shots a minate. The FarweU 
machine-gun consists of a group of ten steel barrels of 
0.45 inch bore, each barrel having its own magazine, con- 
taining 50 cartridges. The operations of firing, extract- 
ing the empty shells, and reloading are accomplished 
by a single revolution of a crank. The Hotchkiss revolving 
cannon Is the type of the second class of machine-guns. 
It combines the advantages of long-range shell-firing with 
rapidity of action. It has five barrels arranged around 
a central axis ; and the breech is fixed and contains the 
loading-, firing-, and extracting-mechanism. The rotation 
is intermittent, and the loading, firing, and extraction 
of the empty shell are performed while the barrels are 
at rest. This gun fires from 30 to 80 rounds of explosive 
shells in a minute, thus delivering from 750 to 2,000 frag- 
ments of shell with sufficient force to destroy life. There 
are many forms of this gun, each designed for a special 
object. One form, designed for flank defense of the 
ditches of fortifications, has every barrel rifled with a dif- 
ferent twist, so arranged as to produce five different cones 
of dispersion, thus sweeping the ditch from end to end. 
The NordenfeU machine-gun was designed as a defense 
against torpedo-boats. It is made with 2, 8, 4, 6, 7, 10, or 
12 barrels, and it can fire either volleys or single barrels. 
In case a barrel becomes clogged or disabled, the supply 
of cartridges can be cut off from it and the firing contin- 
ued with the other barrels. 

machine-head (ma-shen'hed), ft. A rack and 
pinion sometimes used in stringed musical in- 
struments, like the double-bass and the guitar, 
instead of the usual tuning-pegs, 
machine-made (ma-shen 7 mad), a. Made by 
a machine or by machinery, 
machine-man (ma-shen'man), n. In English 
printing-offices, the workman who manages or 
controls the operations of a printing-machine. 
In the United States known as the pressman. 
machine-minder (ma-shen'mm*d6r), ft. The 
man or boy who has charge of a printing-ma- 
chine while it is in operation. [Eng.l 
machine-oven (ma-shen'uv'n), n. A bakers’ 
oven, a fruit-evaporator, or an oven for any 
other use, fitted with a traveling apparatus, 
rotatory table, reel, or any other mechanical de- 
vice for aiding the process of baking, or for 
economizing time or space, 
machiner (ma-she'n6r), n. A coach-horse ; a 
horse that draws a stage-coach. [Eng.] 

Is it not known that steady old machinery broken for 
years to double harness, will encourage and countenanoe 
their “ flippant ’’ progeny in kicking over the traces? 

Lawrence ; Sword and Gown, xL 

machine-ruler (ma-shen'ro'lOr), ft. 1. A ma- 
chine which lines or rules paper according to 
patterns. — 2. A modification of this machine 
for subdividing accurately scales and the like, 
machinery (ma-she'ne-ri), ». [< F. machineries 
machinery, < machine r machine: see machines 
».] 1. The parts of a machine considered 

collectively; any combination of mechanical 
means designed to work together so as to effect 
a given ena : as, the machinery of a watch, or of 
a canal-lock. 

It is most probable that the rain waters were conveyed 
from the building, . . . possibly to the temple, where it 
might be necessary to raise the water to a certain height; 
or it might relate to some machinery of the antient super- 
stition. Pocockes Description of the East, n. L 107. 

2. Machines collectively; a congeries or as- 
semblage of machines: as, the machinery of a 
cotton-mill is often moved by a single wheel. 

In an insurance policy, machinery includes tools and 
implements of manufacture. 

Buchanan v. Exchange Fire Ins. Co ., 61 N. Y., 26. 

All kinds of labor-saving machinery are in fullest opera- 
tion. W. H. Baker, New Timothy, p. 172. 

3. Any complex system of means and appli- 
ances, not mechanical, designed to carry on 
any particular work, or keep anything in ac- 
tion, or to effect a specific purpose or end : as, 
the machinery of government. 

As lord and master of the Church, he [Henry VIII.] 
could utilise Church machinery to obtain the divorce and 
the marriage on which he had set his king's heart, 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 254. 

4. Specifically, the agencies, particularly if 
supernatural, by which the plot of an epic or 
dramatic poem, or other imaginative work, is 
carried on and conducted to tne catastrophe. 

The machinery, Madam, is a term invented by the critics 
to signify that part which the Deities, Angels, or Daemons 
are made to act in a Poem. 

Pope, Letter prefixed to R. of L. 

It is this kind of Machinery which fills the Poems both 
of Homer and Virgil with such Circumstances as are won- 
derful, but not impossible. Addison, Spectator, No. 815. 

Engaging and disengaging machinery. See engage. 
machine-shop (ma-shen'shop), n. A workshop 
in which machines or parts of machines are 
made and repaired. 

machine-tool (ma-shen'tfil), n. A machine 
driven by water, steam, or other power, for per- 


forming operations formerly accomplished by 
means of hand-tools, as planing, drilling, saw- 
ing, etc., and taking its special name from the 
kind of work performed, as planing-machine , 
drilling -machine, etc. Also called engine-tool. 
machine-twist (ma-shen'twist), «. A three- 
cord silk thread made with a twist from right 
to left, intended especially for use in the sew- 
ing-machine. 

machine-work (ma-shen'w6rk), n. 1. Work 
done by a machine, as distinguished from that 
done by hand ; specifically, in English printing- 
offices, press-work done on a machine, in dis- 
tinction from press-work done on a hand-press. 
— 2. The product of such work ; articles manu- 
factured wholly or chiefly by machinery, 
machinist (ma-she'nist), n. [< F. machiniste 
= Sp. Pg. maquinista = It. macchinista; as ma- 
chine + -ist.] 1. A constructor of machines 
and engines, or one versed in the principles of 
machines; in a general sense, one who invents 
or constructs mechanical devices of any kind. 

Has the insufficiency of machinists hitherto disgraced 
the imagery of the poet? or is it in itself too sublime for 
acenical contrivances to keep pace with? 

Steevens, General Note on Macbeth. 

2. One who tends or works a machine. [Bare.] 
— 3. In the rating of the United States navy, an 
engine-room artificer or attendant. — 4. In U. 8. 
politics , an adherent of the machine, or a sup- 
porter of its methods. The Nation , XXXVl. 
520. — 5. In the history of art, one of those 
Italian painters of about the seventeenth cen- 
tury (a period of artistic decline) who worked 
mechanically or according to rigid rules. 

He [Franceschini] is reckoned among those painters of 
the decline of art to whom the general name of machinist 
is applied. Encyc. BriL, IX. 687. 

machinize (ma-she'niz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ma- 
chinizcd, ppr. machinizing. [< machine + -ize.] 
To bring into form or order like that of a ma- 
chine, or by. the use of machinery; elaborate 
or systematize. 

The Times newspaper, ... by its Immense correspon- 
dence and reporting, seems to have machinized the rest of 
the world for his [the traveler’s] occasion. 

Emerson, English Traits, iiL 

machinnle (mak'i-nul), ft. [< NL. machinida , 
dim. of L. machina , a machine : see machine .] 
A surveyors’ instrument for obtaining a right 
angle. 

macho (ma'ko), n . A fish, Mugil carema , of the 
mullet family. [Florida.] 
machopolyp (mak'o-pol-ip), n . [< Gr. gam, 
fight, + TroAfcTrovf, a polyp: see polyp.'] A de- 
fensive polypite ; a hydroid zooid which bears 
cnidocells or stinging-organs, as distinguished 
from an ordinary nutritive or reproductive 
zottid. 

macigno (mA-che'nyo), w. [It.] A division of 
the Upper Eocene in the southern and south- 
eastern Alps. It is a sandstone containing few 
fossils other than fucoids: the equivalent of 
the flysek. 

macilencyt (mas'i-len-si), n. [= F. macilence = 
It. macilenza ; as macilen(t) + -cy.] The qual- 
ity or condition of being macilent; leanness. 
Sandysj Ovid, Pref. 

macilentt (mas'i-lent), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. mad- 
lento, < L. madletitus , lean, meager, < macere , 
be lean: see emadate, meager.] Lean; thin; 
having little flesh. 

Lease venerous then being macdenL 

Topsell, Beasts (1607X p. 281. (HaUiweU.) 

macintosh, n. See mackintosh. 
mack 1 ! (mak), n. [< OF. macque , maque , make, 
var. of mace , a club: see mace 1.] A kind of 
game, apparently played with the use of clubs. 
Att ale howse too sit, at mack or at mall. 

Tables or.dvce, or that cardis men call, 

Or what oother game owte of season dwe, 

Let them be punysched without all rescue. 

Sir W. Forrest, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 

[p. 429. 

mack 2 (mak), w. [Origin not ascertained.] A 
certain bird. See black-mack. 

Oue Curtiua, . . . when he supped on s time with Au- 
gustus, toke vp a leane birde of tne kinde of blacke maekee 
out of the dishe. 

UdaU, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 274. (Davies.) 
Mack 3 t, n. [A corruption of Mary; cf. malkin , 
mawkin , ult. dim, of Mary.] A corruption of 
Mary , with reference to the Virgin Mary.— By 
Mack, by the Virgin Maiy. 

Ib not my daughter Maudge as fine a mayd. 

And yet, by Mack , you see she troules the bowle. 
Historic of Albino and BeUama (1638), p. ISO. (Nares.) 

mackerel 1 (mak'e-rel), ft. [Formerly also mack - 
rel, mackrell; = £>. makreel = G. makrele = Dan. 


makrel = Sw. makrill = W. macrell = It. macreil, 
< OF. makerel, maquerel, maquereau, macqucrean, 
macareau, macreau , F. maquereau, OF. also mack- 
erel , < ML. macarellus , a mackerel, prob. for *ma- 
culeUus, lit. 1 spotted,’ so called from the dark 
spots with which it is marked, < L. macula , a spot : 
see macula , macule, made . Cf. W. brithyU , a 
trout, < brit A, speckled. Cf. mackerel 2 .] One of 
several different fishes of the family Scombrida , 
and especially any fish of the genus Scomber . 
The common mackerel. & scombrus , is one of the best- 
known and most important of food-fishes, Inhabiting the 



Mackerel (Scomber icembrus). 


North Atlantic on both sides. It attains a length of 18 
inches, though usually leas ; it is lustrous dark-blue above, 
with many wavy blackish cross-streaks, and is silvery be- 
low, with the base of the pectorals dark. The Easter, 
tinker, or chub mackerel is a closely related species, S. 
pneurnatophorus, so called from possessing a small air- 
bladder which is lacking in S. scombrus ; it is fonnd in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The big-eyed, bull, or coly 
mackerel is S. colias, a variety of the last, locally named 
Spanish mackerel in England. The Spanish mackerel of the 
United States is a scombrid of a different genus, Scotnbero- 
morus maculatus, of both coasts of North America, north 
to Cape Cod and California. It is one of the most valued 
food-fishes, reaching a considerable size, bluish and silvery 
above, with bright reflections, the sides with many rounded 
bronzed spots, the spinons dorsal fin white at base, dark 
above and anteriorly. Other mackerel of this genus are 
the cero. S. regalis and the sierra, S. caballa. Frigate- 
mackerels are scomorida of the genus Auxis, as A. thasard 
or A. rochet of less value as food-fish. The horse-mack- 
erel properly so called is the tunny, Orcynus thynnus, the 
largest of the scombrida, sometimes attaining a length of 
over 10 feet and a weight of half a ton, found on both sides 
of the Atlantic ; but this name is extended to various other 
fishes. (8ee horse-mackerel. ) Several carangoid fishes are 
loosely called mackerel, as the yellow mackerel, Caranx 
chrysos. (See mackerel-scad.) The bluefish or skipper, Fo- 
matomus saUatrix , is sometimes called snapping -mackerel. 

Mackerel, on account of its perishable nature, was al- 
lowed to be sold on Sunday, as Gay notea : “ Ev’n Sundays 
are prophan’d by Mackrell cries." 

AsAton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, L 189. 


Banded, mackerel, a carangoid, Seriola sonata . the rud- 
der-fish. [Atlantic coast, U. 8.] — Bay-mackerel, the 
Spanish mackerel. [Chesapeake Bay, U. 8.] — Black- 
spotted Spanish mackerel, the cero or kingfiah, Scom- 
beromorus regalis. — Eel-jgrass mackerel, mackerel of 
inferior quality taken inshore In the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
— Fall mackerel, a variety of the common mackerel 
which has been described as a distinct species under the 
name of Scomber grex. In this case the true mackerel is 
called spring mackerel, S. vernal is. But fall mackerel are 
simply tinkers, about 10 inches long, of wandering or ir- 
regular habits.— Green mackerel, a carangoid fish, Chlo- 
roecombrus chrysurus. [Southern coast, U.S.]— Mackerel 
gale. See pules.— Mackerel-latch, in fishing tackle, a 
clamp for holding fast the inner end of a line.— Mess 
mackerel, scraped mackerel with the heads and tails cut 
off, losing in weight 26 pounds on the barrel, but increasing 
in value : a trade-name. They are assorted as Nos. 1, 2, and 
8.— Mixed mackereL Same as thimble-eyed mackereL— 
Net-mackerel, mackerel of the right size to be meshed.— 
Overgrown mackerel, mackerel 16 inches or more in 
length. [Fishermen’s term. ] —Racer mackerel, a slink 
mackerel. — Round mackerel, any variety of the common 
mackerel, as distinguished from horse-mackerel, Spanish 
mackerel, etc. [Fishermen’s term. ) — Blink mackereL a 
poor, thin mackerel taken among schools of fat ones in the 
fall of The year. [Nova Scotia.] — Soused mackerel, 
mackerel either fresh or canned by the usual process, ana 
preserved after an old German recipe employing a pickle of 
vinegar, spices, and other ingredients. — Spanish mack- 
ereL (a) See def. L (b) The bonlto, Sarda chilensis. 
[California.]— Spotted mackerel, the Spanish mackerel. 
— Spring mackerel, the ordinary commercial mackerel of 
good size and quality, sometimes technically named Scom- 
ber vemalis: distinguished from fall mackerel. — Thimble- 
eyed mackerel, the mized, coly, or chub mackerel. [Local, 
if. S. ] — Tinker mackerel (a) The chub mackerel. (b) 
The common mackerel of next to the smallest of the four 
commercial sizes ( large, seconds, tinkers, blinks), which are 
supposed to indicate respectively four, three, two, and one 
yean of growth. (See also frigatc-macksrel.) 

mackerel 1 (mak'e-rel), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
mackerekd or mackerellcd, ppr. mackercling or 
mackerelUng . [< mackerel n.] To fish for or 
catch mackerel ; go on a mackerel voyage. 

At Orleans, some few men who go mackercling in sum- 
mer stay at home and dig clams in winter. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 604. 

mackerel 2 t (mak'e-rel), n. [< ME. maquerd, < 
OF. maquerd , F "maquereau, a pander; prob. 
< MD. maeckelaer , D. makelaar = G. mdkler = 
Dan. mcegler = Sw. mdklarc } a broker, agent, 
equiv. to D. maker = OHG. makharc, an agent, 
broker, = E. maker (see maker). Commonly re- 
garded, without good reason, as a particular 
use of maquerd , a mackerel (fish), there being 
in France a popular belief that the mackerel 
follows the female shad (called vierges or maids) 
and brings them to the males. On the other 
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hand, some take the name of the fish to be due 
to mackerel in this sense: see mackerel 1 .] A 
pander or pimp. 

Nyghe his house d welly d a t naguerd or bawde. 

Carton, Cato Magnus (1433). ( HalUwell .) 

mackerel-bait (mak 'e-rel- bat), w. J e 11 y fish, 
a favorite prey of the mackerel : so called by 
Gasp6 fishermen. 

mackerel-boat (mak'e-rel-bot), «. A strong 
clincher-built craft, having a large foresail, 
spritsail, and jigger, used in fishing for mack- 
erel. 

mackerel-bob (mak 'e-rel -bob), n. A kind of 
bob used in catching mackerel when they are 
close to the vessel and in large schools, 
mackerel-cock (mak'e-rel-kok), n. The Manx 
shearwater, Puffinus anglorum: so called from 
its connection with the mackerel-fisheries. 
[Lambay Island.] 

mackereler, mackereller (mak'e-rel-6r), n. 
One who fishes for mackerel, or a boat engaged 
in fishing for mackerel, 
mackerel-gaff (raak'e-rel-gfcf), n. See gaff 1 . 
mackerel-guide (mak ' e -rel-gid), n. A local 
English name of the garfish, Belone vulgaris , 
from the fact that it comes toward the shore a 
little before the appearance of mackerel. Day . 
mackerel-gull (raak'e-rel-gul), n. A common 
name in the United States of terns or sea-swal- 
lows, from the forked tail. Such species as 
Sterna hirundo , S . forsteri, S . macrura , etc., are 
known by this name, 
mackereller. n. See mackereler. 
mackerel-midge ( ra ak ' e-rel -mi j ),n. The young 
of the rocklings, gadoid* fishes of the genus Mo - 
tella or of Chios. [Prov. Eng.] 
mackerel-mint (mak'e-rel-mint), n. Spear- 
mint, Mentha viridis. 

mackerel-pike (mak'e-rel-pik), n. Any fish of 
the family Scombere'soddce : generally called 
saury. 

mackerel-plow (mak'e-rel-plou), n. A knife 
used for creasing the sides of lean mackerel to 
make them resemble fish of the first quality. 
Also called fatting-knifc. 
mackerel-scad (mak'e-rel-skad), ». A caran- 

? ;oid fish of the genus JOccapterus, as D. macarel- 
us, of a silvery color, plumbeous below, with a 
black spot on the opercle and nearly straight 
lateral line, inhabiting warm parts of the At- 
lantic and northward to New England, 
mackerel-scales (mak ' e-rel -skalz), n. pi A 
form of cirro-cumulus cloud in which the cloud- 
lets are without any fleecy texture and some- 
what angular in form. 

mackerel-SCOUt, n. Same as mackerel-guide . 
mackerel-shark (mak'e-rel-shark), n. One of 
several kinds of sharks,'* as Isurus dekayi, or the 
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chiefly on the upper Great Lakes, and owes its origin to the 
fact that Fort Mackinaw was for many years the most re- 
mote post in the Northwest, so that from this point a large 
number of Indians received their supplies. Maoldnaw 
blankets were of various Bizes, colors, and qualities. 

Mackinaw boat. A flat-bottomed, fiat-sided 
boat with sharp prow and square stem, used 
on the upper Great Lakes and the rivers empty- 
ing into tnem. The advantage of the Mackinaw boat 
over the birch canoe is that its beam Btands rougher hand- 
ling, and that it can be drawn up on the beach without 
being unloaded ; the disadvantage is that it is too heavy 
to be carried over portages, as the birch canoe is carried. 
The largest Mackinaw boats are rowed by four or more 
persons, and are often rigged with a saiL 

Mackinaw trout, oee trout. 
mackinst, n. See mackin. 
mackint osh (mak'in-tosh), n. TAlso macintosh; 
so named from Charles Mackintosh , the in- 
ventor.] 1. A garment, particularly an over- 
coat or cloak, rendered water-proof by a so- 
lution of india-rubber, either applied on the 
surface as a coating or placed between two 
thicknesses of some cloth of suitable texture. — 
2. Rubber cloth of the kind used in making a 
mackintosh. 

The bed is covered with a mackintosh sheet 

Lancet, No. 3426, p. 830. 

mackish (mak'isli), o. [Origin uncertain; cf. 
mackerly .] Smart. Halliwetl. [Prov. Eng.] 
mackle (mak'l), n. [Early mod. E. macull; < F. 
made, a spot : see made, macule .] A spot ; spe- 
cifically, in printing , a blemish in press-work 
made by a double impression, or by slipping or 
scraping, or by a wrinkle in the paper. Also 
made, macule. 

mackle (mak'l), V. t .; pret. and pp. mackled , 
ppr. mackling. [< F. maculer = Pr. Sp. Pg. ma- 
cular r= It. maculare , < L. maculare, spot, stain : 
see the noun.] To spot ; maculate ; blur; espe- 
cially, in printing , to make a slipped, blurred, 
or double impression of. Also macule. 
macklint (mak'lin), n. Short for Macklin lace. 
Macklin lacet. See lace. 
mackninnyt (raak'nin-i), n. [Origin not ascer- 
tained.] A kind of puppet-show. 

He . . . could . . . represent emblematically the down- 
fall of majesty as in his raree-show and maekninny. 

Roger North, £xamen, p. 690. (Davie*.) 



Mackerel-shark, or Porbeagle ( Lamna comubica). 


porbeagle, Lamna comubica. They have a forked 
tan like a mackerel, attain a length of 10 feet, and annoy 
fishermen by biting off their lines. See porbeagle. 

mackerel-sky (mak'e-rel-ski), n. A sky in 
which the clouds have the form called cirro-cu- 
mulus — that is, are broken into fleecy masses 
three, four, or more times as long as they are 
. wide, and arranged in parallel groups. Also 
called mackerel-back sky. 

mackerly (mak'6r-li), a. [Cf. mackish.] Shape- 
ly; fashionable. [Prov. Eng.] 

mackeronit, »*. Ai obsolete spelling of maca- 
roni. 

mackint, mackinst (mak'in, -inz), n. [A short 
form of *Maiykin (cf. lakin 2 for ladukin), refer- 
ring to the Virgin Mary. Cf. Mack*.] A word 
used in the old popular oath by the machine, by 
our Lady. 

I would not have my zoune Dick one of those boets for 
the best pig in my stye, by the mackin* ! 

Randolph, Muses Looking-Glass, iv. 4. 

Mac kina w blanket. [So called from Macki- 
naw , an abbreviated form of Michilli-mackinac, 
the name of an island in the strait connecting 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, said to mean in 
Ojibway ‘turtle/ in allusion to its shape.] A 
name given to the blankets distributed to the 
Indians of the Northwest by the United States 
government. The name is or was formerly current 


made (mak'l), n. [< OF. made , mascle, F. made 
= Sp. macula = Pg. macula = It. macula , ma- 
cola, < L. macula , a snot, stain. Cf. macula, 
macule, mackle, mascle 2 , mail 1, from the same 
source.} 1. Same as mackle. — 2. In mineral.: 
(a) A land of twin crystal. See tmn. ( b ) Chi- 
astolite, cross-stone, or hollow spar, a varie- 
ty of andalusite, the crystals of which have the 
axis and angles colored differently from the 
remainder. See chiastolite. (c) A tessellated 
appearance in other crystals. — 3. In her., same 
as mascle 2 , 3. 

Macleayan (mak-la'an), a. [< Macleay (see 
def.) + -an.] Pertaining to the Scotch natu- 
ralist Macleay.— Macleayan system, a system of 
classification proposed by Mr. Macleay. Also called the 
quinarian gystem. See quinarian. 

macled (mak'ld), a. [< made + -c<f-.] 1. In 
mineral., twinned. — 2. Spotted; more or less 
regularly marked, like a crystal of chiastolite. 

maclto.a. [F.,< macte, made.] Same as mascled. 

McLeod case. See case L 

Maclnra (mak-18'rfi), n. [NL. (Nuttall, 1818), 
named after W. Maclure: see Macluntes.] 1 . A 
genus of plants of the order Urticacece.ihe nettle 
family, tne tribe Morccc, and the subtribe Brous - 
sonetiece, thus closely related to the mulberry. 
It is characterised by the pistillate flowers having a four- 
parted perianth and growing in quite large heads, and the 
staminate flowers in short, loose racemes; the fruit is 
multiple, composed of many small achenia packed closely 
together upon a globose, rather fleshy receptacle, resem- 
bling a warty green orange. There is but a single species, M. 
aurantiaca, the Osage orange, a native of Arkansas and 
adjacent regions in the United States. It is a spreading 
tree with handsome shining ovate leaves, from 30 to 00 
feet in height and 2 feet or less in diameter. Its wood is 
hard, strong, and flexible, of a satiny texture, the heart- 
wood bright-orange turning brown, the sapwood lighter. 
It was formerly used by the Indians for bows ; hence called 
by the French settlers bois d'arc (bow-wood), corrupted 
into bowdark or bodark. It bears cutting back and has 
formidable thomB, and hence is very extensively used in 
the United States for hedges. See cut in next column. 

2. In conch., same as Maclurites. Ebenczer 
Emmons. 1843. 

maclurelte (mak-18r'it), n. [< Maclure (see Ma- 
clurites) + -itc 2 .] 1. A variety of aluminous 

pyroxene found at Wilmington, Delaware. — 2. 
A synonym of chondrodite. — 3. A fossil shell 
of tne genus Maclurites. Also madurite. 

Maclurites (mak-Hj-ri'tez), n. [NL. (Menke, 
1830) (F. Maclurite — Lesueur, 1818), so called 
from William Maclure, a noted geologist (1763- 


macr&ndrous 



i. Branch of Osage Orange (, Madura aurantimea ) with male 
(lowers, a. Branch with the female inflorescence, a, a male flower; 
b, a female flower ; c, a female flower laid open ; d. a leaf, showing 
the nervation. 


1840).] The typical genus of the family Ma- 
cluritidce. Also Maclurea , Madureia, Macluria, 
Maclurita. 

Macluritidse (mak-lq-rit'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Maclurites + -idee.] A family of extinct mol- 
lusks, of uncertain rela- 
tionship, but generally 
referred to the Rhipido- 
glossa. The shell Ib discoidal, 
panel spiral, and with the spire 
sunk fn an umbilical cavity. 

The operculum is subspiral and Maciuritts / of ant . showing 
furnished with two internal only the shell. 



projections, of which one, be- 
neath the nucleus, is very thick and rugose. By Woodward 
the constituent genus was referred to the heteropod fam- 
ily Atlantidat; by Tryon. as type 
of a family, to the scutibrancni- 
ate gastropods, between the Bd- 
lerophonHdat and Haliotidce ; by 
others to the family Solariida, etc. 
Thirteen species nave been rec- 
ognized in the Paleozoic forma- 
tions, from the Lower Silurian to 
the Carboniferous. Also Maclure- 
adee, M ad ur rider, Madurido b. 

Macmillan! te (mak-mil'an-it), n. [< Macmil- 
lan (see def.) + -ite 2 .] A member of the Scot- 
tish sect of Cameronians: so called after the 



Operculum of Macturites 
to^ani. t /, tubercles. 


Rev. John Macmillan, their first ordained cler- 
gyman. See Cameronian, 1. 

Macon t. n. A variant of Mahound, Mahoun. 
maconite (rna'kon-It), n. [< Macon (see def.) + 
-ite 2 .] A kind of vermiculite found near Frank- 
lin in Macon county, North Carolina. 
ma$0iw6 (mas-o-na'), a. [F., pp. of magonner , 
mason: see mason, t?.] In her., divided with 
lines representing tne divisions between blocks 
of stone : said especially of a house or castle 
used as a bearing. Also masoned. 
macouba, n. See maccouba. 

Macquartia (ma-kwar'ti-ji), n. [NL. (Robi- 
neau-Desvoidy, 1830),nameci after P. J. M. Mac- 
quart (1778-1855), a French entomologist.] A 
genus of flies of the family Tachinidee , or giving 
name to the family Macquartiidtc. They are of 
medium and large size, slender, thickly hairy, usually 
black, often metallic, and are found near streams on the 
under side of leaves. 

Macquartiidae (mak-wfir-tl'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < 
Macquartia + -idee.] A family of dipterous in- 
sects, typified by the genus Macquartia. Also 
Macquartidce. 

macram6 (mak-ra-raa'), n. [It. macrame , said 
to be of Ar. origin.] An ornamental trimming 
made by leaving a long fringe of thread and 
knotting the threads together so as to form 
geometrical patterns. Also called knotted-bar 
work . — Macramd cord, a kind of fine cord prepared for 
the manufacture of macramd lace, and also used for other 
work, such as netting of various kinds, and for hammocks. 
— Macramd lace, a kind of knotted work in which elabo- 
rate fringes and the like are made in modern imitation of 
the old knotted point. 


macrandrons (mak-ran'drus), a. [< Gr. panp6$, 
long (see macron), + avfjp ( avdp -), male (in bot. 
a stamen).] Having elongated male plants, as 
certain algae, particularly the (Edogoniacea ?. 
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macrauchene 

macrauchene (mak-r&'ken), ». [< Macrau- 

chenia.] A member of the Macraucheniidte. 
Macrauchenia (nmk-r&-ke'ni-ii), n. [NL.,< 

Gr. panpauxr/Vy long-necked, < long, + 

avXV v * neck.] A genus of fossil perissodactyls 
founded by Owen in 1838 upon remains of camel- 
like quadrupeds found in the Tertiary of South 
America. Two species are named M. patacho- 
nica and M. boliviensis. Opisthorhinus is sy- 
nonymous. 

Macraucheniid® (mak-r&-ke-n!'i-de), n.pl. 
[NL., < Macrauchenia + -idee.] A family of 
perissodactyl Ungulata , established upon the 
genus Macrauchenia . These great ungulates were 
long-necked, like camels (whence the name), but were more 
nearly related to the rhinoceros. The cervical vertebra 
resemble those of camels in the disposition of the verte- 
brarterial foramina, but their centra are flat, not opistho- 
cceIoub. The flbuia articulates with the calcaneum, and 
each foot is 3-toed. The dental formula is : 3 incisors, 1 
canine, 4 premolars, and 3 molars in each upper and lower 
half -Jaw— in all, 44 teeth. In almost continuous series, the 
canines being small. Two or three upper molars have each 
a shallow valley extending inward from the anterior port 
of the inner wall, and all the lower premolars and molars 
have two crescentic ridges, anterior and posterior. The 
nearest relatives of the Macrauchcniida are the Palceothe- 
riidcs and Rhinocerotidce. 

macraucheniiform (mak-r&-ke'ni-i-f6rm), a. 
[< NL. Macrauchenia + L .forma, form.] Hav- 
ing the form or characters of a macrauchene. 
macrencephalic (mak'ren-se-fal'ik or -sef'a- 
lik), a. [As maerencephal-om + -ic.] Same 
as macrencephalaus. 

macrencephaloufl (mak-ren-sef'a-lus), a. [< 
Gr. paspd c, long, + iynk^dhoSy the brain: see 
encephalic .] Having a long or large brain, 
macriot, «•. [A corrupt form of F. maquercau : 
see mackerel 2.] Same as mackerel 2 . 

Pander, wittol, macrio, basest of knaves. 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, v. 1. 

Macrobasis (mak-rob'a-sis), n. [< Gr. pcucpos, 
long (see macron ), 

+ pacts, a base.] A 
genus of blister-bee- 
tles of the family Me- 
loidcc. There are 14 spe- 
cies in North America, 
several of which are de- 
structive to garden -vege- 
tables. M. cinerea , the 
ash-gray blister-beetle, is 
a common garden-pest, 
particularly Injurious to 
potatoes and beets. Its 
larva; prey upon the eggs 
of the Kocky Mountain 
locust. See cut under 
blister-beetle. 

macrobiosis (mak'- 
ro-bi-6'sis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. fiaKpojlitxnCy long life, < pcucp6ftto$ y having a 
long life : soe macrobiote.] Long life ; longevity. 

macrobiote (mak-ro'bi-dt), n. [< Gr. paKpofiio- 
rof, also pa k p6 having a long life, < paxpd^, 
long. + /ftof, life.] One who lives long; a long- 
livea person or animal. 

The Thessalian mountaineers were the macrobiotes , the 
long-livers par excellence, of the Roman Empire. 

F. L. Osicald, Pop. Sc L Mo., XXI. 590. 
macrobiotic (raak # ro-bi-ot'ik), a. [< macro - 
biote + -tc.] Long-lived; having a strong hold 
on life: specifically applied to the Macrobio tidee. 
macrobiotics (mak 'ro-bi-ot' ik8), n. [PI. of 
macrobiotic : see -ics.]' Knowledge relating to 
long life ; the study of longevity. 

Old age, such as [that of Isocrates], was a very rare thing 
iu Greece — a fact which is evident from the Greek work 
surviving on the subject of macrobiotics. 

De Quincey, Style, note 9. 

Macrobiotidae (mak'rd-bl-ot'i-de), n.pl. [NL., 

< Macrobiotus + -idee.) A family of Arctisca , 
typified by the genus Macrobiotus . They are 
minute vermiform arachuidana without respiratory or- 
gans, forming one group of a number of animalcules 
known as doth- or bear-animalcules or water-bears, from 
their sluggish movements. The form is usually a long 
oval, and there are four pairs of short clawed legs. These 
animals are found In moss or fresh water, and resemble 
rotifers in their power of reviving after desiccation .whence 
their name. 

Macrobiotus (mak-ro-bl'o-tus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
panpojlioTos , having a longlife: see macrobiote .] 
The typical genus of Macrobiotidce. M. shtUteei 
is an example. See cut under Arctisca. 
Macrocamer® (mak-ro-kam'e-re), n. pi. [NL.: 
see macrocamer ate.] 1. A subtribe of choristi- 
dan sponges having large chambers: distin- 
guished from Microcamercc. Lendenfeld . — 2. 
A tribe of ceratose sponges with large sacci- 
form ciliated chambers and soft transparent 
ground-substance. Lendenfeld. 
macrocamerate (mak-ro-kam'e-rat), a. [< Gr. 
paKpoq, long, + ttapdpa , a vaulted chamber: see 
camera.] Having large chambers, as a sponge ; 
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specifically, of or pertaining to either of the 
groups Macrocamer ce. 

m&crocarpous (mak-ro-kar'pus), a. [< Gr. pa- 
kd6$, long, + Kapirdc, fruit.] Having large fruit. 

Macrocentri (mak-ro-sen'tri), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of MacrocentruSj q. v.] One of two prime sec- 
tions of the parasitic hymenopterous family 
Chalcididtc. It includes L3 subfamilies and the largest 
species in the family, having 5-Jotnted tarsi, usually many- 
jointed antennae, and anterior tibiae armed with a large 
carved spur. 

Macrocentras (mak-ro-sen'trus), n. [NL. (Cur- 
tis, 1833), < Gr. paKffdKevrpoCy having a long sting, 
< paKpdg, long, + Ktvrpovy a goad, sting: see cen- 
ter^.] A genus of ichneumon-flies, typical of 
the subfamily Macrocentrina;, having the abdo- 
men inserted above the hind coxee. North Amer- 
ica and Europe have each about 6 species. M. delicahis is 
a common parasite of the coddUng-moth in the United 
States. 

macrocephalic (mak'ro-se-fal'ik or -sef'a-lik), 
a. [As macrocephal-ous + -tc.] 1 . Of or pertain- 


macrodactyl 

cnemis. ] A genus of dicotyledonous gamopeta- 
lous plants of the natural order Ruoiacea}, the 
madder family, tribe Cinchonec e t and subtribe 
Eucinchonecp. It is characterised by the placentae being 
adnate to the middle partition, a capsule usually septicidal, 
corolla-lobes with pubescent margins, and a style which is 
two-cleft at the apex. There are about 9 species, confined 
to tropica] America and the West Indies. They are trees or 
shrubs with opposite petiolate leaves, deciduous stipules 
between the petioles, and white or rose-colored flowers in 
terminal or axillary panicles. Several species are culti- 
vated for ornament, among them M. Jamaicense, with 
white flowers, called in Jamaica whitethorn. 
macrococctlfl (mak -ro- kok ' us ), n . ; pi. macro- 
cocci (-si). [NL., < dr. paitpdc, long or large, + 

k6kko$, a berry: see coccus. ] A somewhat gen- 
eral term applied to certain bacteria, having 
reference to the dimensions of the isolated in- 
dividual cells. 

Cocci : isolated cells which are isodiametric, or at least 
very slightly elongated in one direction. These are dis- 
tinguished when necessary, according to their dimensions, 
into micrococci, maeroeoeci. and monad-forms. 

De Bary, Fungi (trana.^ p. 458. 




Black-rat Blister-beetle tMacroba- 
sis marina), a, male beetle (line 
shows natural size); b, enlarged 
antenna of same. 


0 __ dactylic A1UA" Q . 1 . 

ameters the first foot of which apparently has aee con%a%um ' 
a syllable in excess. Also procephalic. See 
dolichuric. 

macrocephalous (mak-ro-sef'a-lus)* a. [< Gr. 
paKpOKtQaXos, long-headed, < p ate p6$, long, + wipa- 
tyy head.] 1. In zool.. having a long or large 
head. — 2. In bot. y having the cotyledons of a 
dicotyledonous embryo consolidated, and form- 
ing a large mass compared with the rest of the 
body. 

Macrochelys (mak-rok'e-lis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
paxpdc, long, + a tortoise : see chelys.] A 
genus of snapping-turtles of the family Chely- 
dridee. M. lacertina is a large alligator-turtle 
inhabiting the southern United States. 

macrochemical (mak-ro-kem'i-kal), a. [< Gr. 
paspdc, long, large, + & chemical.] Of or per- 
taining to chemical tests which may be applied, 
or reactions which may be observed, with the 

naked eye: distinguished from microchemictil. . . , _ . .. . 

Macrochira (mak-rd-ki'rji), «. [NL., < Gr. fja- macrocosmlc (mak-ro-koz'raik), a. [< 
iu>6x ei Py long-handed (long-armed), < //ox/xk, long, cosm + r*. c .‘ J or P e rtainmg to the 
+ x^Pi the hand.] 1. A genus of large mai- 
oid crabs, having enormously long legs and a 
comparatively Bmall body. The giant spider-crab 
of Japanese waters, a species of this genus, has legs which 
span 18 feet or more, though the body is only a foot broad 
and 18 inches long. 

2. A genus of dipterous insects. 

macrochiran (mak-ro-ld'ran), a. and n. [As 
macrochire+ -an.] t. a. Long-handed; having 
a long manus or pinion of the wing, as a swift 


n. [< Gr. paKpdq, 
long, large, great, + ndepocy world: see cosmos 1 . 
Cf. microcosm.] 1. The great world ; the uni- 
verse, or the visible system of worlds: opposed 
to microcosm , or the little world constituted by 
man. The conception dates back to Democri- 
tus (bom 460 b. c.). See microcosm . 

The first section shews the use that the Christian vir- 
tuoso may make of the contemplation of the macrocosm , 
and especially of the later discoveries made in the celestial 
part of it Boyle , Christian Virtuoso, il. 

2. The entire mass of anything of which man 
forms a part ; the whole of any division of na- 
ture or of knowledge. 

The macrocosm of society can be inferred from the mi- 
crocosm of individnal human nature. 

N. A. Rev., CXX. 258. 

According to Raymond, man is the microcosm from 
which the whole macrocosm of theology is evolved. 

J. Owen , Evenings with Skeptics, II. 445. 

macro- 
macro- 
cosm ; of the nature of a macrocosm ; compre- 
hensive ; immense. 

The world with which alone consciousness has to do is 
the world as it has been organised and registered in the 
brain by experience, and the journeys which it makes are 
no more than the microcoamlc representatives of macro- 
cosmic distances. Mauddey, Mind, XII. 508. 

macrocyst (mak'ro-sist), n. [< Gr. pasp6c t long 
or large, + E. cyst.] A cyst of large Bize: ap- 
plied particularly to the cyst or spore-case of 


or a humming-bird; specifically, of or pertain- certainalg®, notably Pyronenm. 
ing to the Macrochires l^CTOCystea (mak-ro-sw'te-e) ». pJ [NL. 

(Kuetzmg, 1849), < Macrocystts + -eee.] A di- 
vision of marine algte belonging to the Lamitta- 
riaceWy named from the genus Macrocystis , and 
containing also the genera Lessonia, NereocystiSy 
and Pinnaria. 


U a n. Any member of the Macrochires ; a 
macrochire. 

macrochirQ (mak'ro-kir), n. A bird of the 
group Macrochires. 

Macrochires (mak-ro-kl'rez), n. pi [NL., < Gr. 


homia/UUOD [uiaiv-iy-iu N vzz. w n / , . ... „ .... . . 

paspdxeipy long-handed (long-armed): see Ma- MACTOCygtiS (maJk-ro-sis tis), n. [NL.(Agardh, 


1824), < Gr. paspds, long, + Kvoruty a bladder, bag: 
see cyst.] A monotypic genus of gigantic sea- 
weeds belonging to the Laminariacea;. When fully 
grown the frond consists of a much-branched root, from 
which arise many filiform simple or branched stems, naked 
below but furnished above with numerous unilateral lan- 
ceolate petiolate leaves, having thin petioles enlarged 
into ^ear-shaped or oblong air-cells. The lateral leaves 


have their edges directed toward the stem, and are so far 


crochira. ] A group of birds, so named from 
the length of the terminal as compared with 
the proximal portion of the wing. As originally 
used by Nitxach, 1829, it Included the humming-birds and 
swifts ( TrochUi and Cypseli), to which are now usually add- 
ed the goatsuckers ( Caprimulgi ) : nearly synonymous with 
Cypeelyforrnes. 

macrochiropter (mak'ro-kl-rop'ter), n. Same 
as macrochiropteran . 

Macrochiroptera (mak'rp-ki-rop'te-rh), n. pi. 

[NL., < Gr. paspky long, targe, + NL! Chirop- 
tera.] A suborder of Chiroptera , comprising 
the largest species of the order, it consists of the 
fruit-bats, or Frumvora, as distinguished from the Micro- 
chiroptera, or ordinary bats. Usually Megachiroptera. 

macrochiropteran (mak^ro-ld-rop'te-ran), a. 
and n. I. a. Of or pertaining to tne Macrochi- 
roptera. 

II. n . One of the Macrochiroptera; afrugiv- 
orous bat, or fruit-bat. Also macrochiropter. 

macrochoanite (mak-ro-ko'a-nit), a. and n. [< 

NL. Macrochoanites .] 1. a. ’Having long septal 
funnels, as a eephalopod; of or pertaining to 
the Macrochoanites. 

II. w. One of the Macrochoanites. 

Macrochoanites (mak-ro-ko-a-ni'tez), n. pi. 

[NL., < Gr. paspdg, long, 4 * x°& v7 l a funnel : see 

choanite.] A group of cephalopods, containing macrodactyl. macrodactyle (mak-ro-dak'til), 
those nautiloids and ammonoids whose septal a. and n. [< NL. macrodactylusy < Gr. paspodd- 
funnels are long. Eyatt y Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Knvtof, long-fingered (long-toed), < paspdcy long, 



vertically disposed ; and the stem itaelf 
when unbroken always terminates in 
an obliaue leaf broader than the rest 
and having one or more slits in its base. 
This terminal leaf Is the growing-apex, 
and from the development of the slita 
iu the base new lateral leaves are grad- 
ually separated. The spores form dense, cloud-like, ir- 
regular patches on small radical leaves. M. pyrifera, the 
only species, girds the southern temperate zone in its dis- 
tribution. The stems, which are the longest known in the 
vegetable kingdom, vary from 6 feet to several hundred 
feet in length, and Hooker observed them near the Crozet 
Islands fully 700 feet long. Harvey. 


Hist., 1883, p. 260. 

Macrocnemum (mak-rok-ne'mum), II. [NL.(P. 
Browne, 1756). so called in allusion to the long 
flower-stalk; < Gr. paspoq ,long, 4- Kvj/pq, a leg: see 


+ ddATt^oc, finger, toe.] I. a. Having long toes ; 
specifically, or or pertaining to the Macrodac- 
tyli. Also macrodactylicy macrodactylous. 

II. N. One of the Macrodactyli. 
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Macrodactyla 

Macrodactyla (mak-ro-dak'ti-l&), n.pl. [NL., 
neut. pi. or macrodactylus : see macrodactyl .] 
In Latreille’s system, the second tribe of the 
second section of Clavicornes, having simple 
narrow tibi® and long five-jointed tarsi, the last 
joint of which is large, with two strong hooks. 
Also Macrodactyli. 

Macro dacty li (mak-ro-dak'ti-li), n.pl . [NL., 

pi. of macrodactylus : see macrodactyl .] 1. 

Same as Macrodactyla . — 2. In Cuviers system, 
a group of Grades or wading birds, including the 
jacanas, horned screamers, and mound-birds, 
with the rails, crakes, coots, and gallinules. It 
is a heterogeneous group, no longer in use. 

macrodactylic (mak*ro-dak-til'ik), a. [As 
macrodactyl + -ic. ] Same as macrodactyl . 

Macrodactylid® (mak'ro-dak-til'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Macrodactylus + -id#.] A family of 
Coleoptera , named in 1837 by Kirby from the 
genus Macrodactylus: now generally merged in 
Scarabwidw. 

macrodactylous (mak-ro-dak'ti-lus), a. [< NL. 
macrodactylus , long-toed: see macrodactyl.] 
Same as macrodactyl . 

Macrodactylus (mak-ro-dak'ti-lus), n. [NL. 
(Latreille, 1825): see macrodactyl.] A genus 
of lamellicorn beetles, the type of the family 
Macrodactylidce. It comprises rather small species, of 
graceful form and variable colors, with slender legs and 
the tarsal claws split at the tip. Of its more than 80 spe- 
cies, 3 are North American, of which M. spinosus, erro- 
neously called rose- buy, is very destructive to roses and 
many fru its of the family Rosacece. It is about one third of 
an inch long, of a yellowish color, with long brown legs, 
and appears suddenly in June in immense numbers. 

macrodiagonal (mak'ro-di-ag'o-nal), a. and n. 
[< Gr. fiOKpd^. long, 4- btay6vto$, diagonal: see 
diagonal .] I, a. Constituting or oeing the 

longer diagonal of a rhombic prism; pertain- 
ing to the macrodiagonal Macr o d iago nal axis, 

in crystal., the longer lateral axis in an orthornombic crys- 
tal.— Macrodiagonal section, a plane passing through 
the macrodiagonal and vertical axes of a crystal. 

II. n. The longer of the diagonals of a rhom- 
bic prism. 

macrodomatic (mak'ro-do-mat'ik), a. [< mac- 
rodome + -a tic 2 .] Of or pertaining to a macro- 
dome. 

macrodome (mak'ro-dom), n. [< Gr. uatcpbc, 
long, 4- 66po$, dupa, a house, dome: see dome 1 .] 
In crystal., a dome parallel to the macrodiagonal 
axis of an orthorhombic crystal. See dome 1 , 5. 

macrodont (mak'ro-dont), a. [< Gr. panpo^, 
long, + odot’c (ocWr-) = E. tooth.] Having large 


macrodontlsm (mak'ro-don-tizm), n. [< mac- 
rodont 4- -ism.] A form of dentition in which 
the teeth are large. 

Macroglossa (mak-ro-glos'ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
paKp6$, long, + yhijooa, the tongue : see plossa .] 

1. A genus of hawk-moths of the family Sesi- 
idw, having a short abdomen with a large Dunch 
of hair at the tip, like a bird’s tail. The wings 
are short, often opaque, and sometimes glossy. Nearly 
100 species are known ; they fly by day, and with great 
swiftness. M. sUUatarum is known as tne humming-bird 
hawk-moth (which see, under hawk-moth). 

2. Same as Macroglossus. 

macroglossate (mak-ro-glos'at), a. [As Macro- 
glossa + -ate 1 ."] Having a long tongue. 

Macroglossi (mak-ro-glos'i), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of Macroglossus , q. v.] A division of Ptero- 
podidee, or fruit-bats, having an extremely long 
slender tongue. It includes the genera No- 
top tertSy Eonycteris, Melonycteris , and Macro- 
glossus. 

macroglossia (mak-ro-glos'i-&), n. [NL., < Gr. 
paxpb f, long, 4- y?jjcca, the tongue: see glossa .] 
In pathol ., hypertrophy of the tongue. 

macroglossine (mak-ro-glos'iu), a. [As Macro- 
glossa 4- -iw/d.] Same as macroglossate . 

Macroglossus (mak-ro-glos'us), n. [NL., < 
Gr. paxp6s % long, + ytijooa, the tongue: see 
glossa.] A genus of very small fruit-bats, with 
the dental formula as in Eonycteris , but the in- 
dex-finger with a claw. M. minimus is a com- 
mon Indian species, smaller than the serotine 
of Europe. 

macrognathic (mak-rog-nath'ik), a. [< Gr. pa - 
upds, long, 4- yvavos, the jaw: see gnathic .] Having 
long jaws ; prognathous. Applied by Huxley to hu- 
man skulls of Neolithic age, of a broad or rounded form, 
with prominent probole and angular or lozenge-shaped 
facial region, and highly developed and procurrent Jaws. 

macrognathous (mak-rog'na-thus), a. Same 
as macrognathic. 

macrogonidium (mak'ro-go-nid'i-um), n.; pi. 
macrogonidia (-&). [NL., < Gr. paspi^, long, 

large, 4* NL. gonidium. q. v.] In hot., a large 
gonidium as compared with others produced 
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by the same species. See gonidium and micro- 
gonidium . 

macrolepidopter (mak-ro-lep-i-dop't£r), n. 
Any member of the group Macrolepidopter a. 

Macrolepidoptera (mak-ro-lep-i-dop'te-rft), n. 
pi. [NL., < Gr. paspdg, long, 4* NL. Lepidop - 
ter a, q. v.] Lepidopterous insects of consider- 
able size, as collectively distinguished from the 
smaller forms, which are called Microlepidop - 
ter a. The name includes all the butterflies or Rhopalo- 
cera, and the following six families of moths or Hetero- 
cera ; Sphingidcs, Setiidcs, Zygetnidm, Bombyddm , Noctu- 
idcs , and Ocometrida. 

macrolepidopterist (mak-ro-lep-i-dop'te-rist), 
n. [< Macrolepidoptera 4- One who is 

versed in the natural history of the Macrolepi- 
doptera. 

Macroleptes (mak-ro-lep'tez), n. pi. [NL. 
(Swainson, 1839).] A tribe of acanthopterygian 
fishes distinguished by the development of con- 
spicuous scales and large branchial apertures. 
It was intended to include the perciform, chseto- 
dontoid, labroid, and similar fishes. [Rarely 
used.] 

m&crology (mak-rol'o-ji), n. [< LL. macrologia, 

< Gr. paapotoyia, long speaking, < paupoMyos, 
speaking long, < paKpus, long, 4- teyeiv, speak: 
see - ology .] Long and tedious talk ; prolonged 
discourse, with little or nothing to say; super- 
fluity of words. [Rare.] 

macromeral (mak'ro-me-ral), a. [< macromere 
4- -al.] Of or pertaining to a macromere: as, 
macromeral blastomeres. 

macromere (mak'ro-mer), n. [< Gr. paKpbg, 
long, 4- ptpog, a part.] In cmbryol ., the larger 
one of two unequal masses into which the vi- 
tellus of a lamellibranch, as a fresh- water mus- 
sel, divides; the so-called vegetative cell of 
Rabl, which subdivides into blastomeres, part- 
ly by fission, partly by gemmation. See mi - 
cromere. 

macromeric (mak-ro-mer'ik), a. [< macromere 
4- -ic.] Same as macromeral . Huxley. 

macromeritic (mak'ro-me-rit'ik), a. [As mac- 
romere 4- -ite 2 4* -ic.] ’ In lithol., an epithet in- 
troduced by Vogelsang to designate the gran- 
itoid structure of a rock when developed 
coarsely enough to be recognizable by the 
naked eye. Macromeritic is opposed to micromeritic, 
the latter indicating a crystalline structure too fine to be 
visible without the aid or the microscope. 

macrometer (mak-rom'e-t&r), n. [< Gr. paKpbq, 
long, 4- pirpov, measure.] A mathematical in- 
strument for measuring inaccessible heights 
and objects by means of two reflectors on a 
common sextant. 

macromolecule (mak-ro-mol ' e-kul ), n. [< Gr. 
paspdc, long, 4- E. molecule .] A molecule con- 
sisting of several molecules. G. J. Stoney , 
1885. 

macromyelon (mak-rd-ml'e-lon), n. [NL., < 
Gr. paKpoc. long, 4- pveAog, marrow.] Owen’s 
name of tne medulla oblongata: same as the 
myelencephalon of Huxley and the metencepha - 
Ion of Quain and most anatomists. 

macromyelonal (mak-ro-mi'e-lon-al), a. [< 
macromyelon 4- -al. 1 Pertaining to the macro- 
myelon ; metencephalic. 

macron (mak'ron), n. [< Gr. panp6v, neut. of 
paupbCy long, tall, deep, far, large, great, long 
in time, akin to pyKog, Doric pano^, length, ana 
prob. ss L. macer ( macr -), lean, lank: see mea- 
ger.] In gram., a short horizontal line placed 
over a vowel to show that it is long in quantity, 
or, as in English, has a '“long” sound: opposed 
to the breve, or mark of a short vowel. Thus, in 
Greek o, r, v , and In Latin a, e, 1, 6, u, the long vowels cor- 
responding to the short vowels ft, 6, 1, 0, 0. etc. ; in English, 
a, e, 1, 6, 0, the conventional notations of the name-sounds 
of these vowels. In this dictionary, in the etvmologies, the 
macron is used uniformly to indicate a vowel long in quan- 
tity, to the exclusion of the circumflex (except in Greek) 
and the acute, which are elsewhere often used for the same 
purpose. Thus the Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic long vow- 
els often, the Icelandic usually, denoted by the acute are 
uniformly marked with the macron (the acute, in Anglo- 
Saxon, being retained only as a convenient indication of a 
diphthong, as in ed, ed, etc.). Also called macrotone. 

Macroneme® (mak-ro-ne'me-e), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. panpds, long or large, 4-’ vrjpa, a thread, + 
-eee.] A name given by Saccardo to various 
subsections of the Mucedinefc , depending upon 
the size of the hyphee. 

macronucleus (mak-ro-uu'kle-us), n. ; pi. ma- 
cronuclei (-i). [NL., < Gr. panpbs, long, large, 4- 
NL. nucleus.] A large nucleus which may sub- 
divide into or be replaced by smaller nuclei. 

Macronyches (mak-ron'i-kez), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. panpds, long, 4- bw£ (ow^), claw, talon: see 
onyx.] In Sundevall’s classification of birds, a 
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cohort of GaUince, composed of the Australian 
mound-birds or Megapodidce. 

Macronyx (mak'ro-niks), n. [NL.,< Qr.panpds , 
long, 4- bwi; {owx-)y claw, talon: see onyx.] 1. 
In omith.y a genus of African larks of the family 
Alaudidce, named by Swainson in 1827 on ac- 
count of the long hind claw. There are several 
species, as M. capensis . — 2. In entom.i (a) A 
genus of exotic robber-flies of the family Asili- 
dee. (6) A genus of arcti id moths. Felder, 1874. 
macrope taiOUS (mak-ro-pet'a-lus), a. [< Gr. 
patepds , long, 4- irtrafov, a leaf (petal): see petal.] 
In bot.y having large petals, 
macrophthalmous (mak-rof-th&rmus), a . [< 
Gr. panpdg, long, large, 4- btpda'/.pdc, eye.] In zodl., 
having large eyes. 

macrophyllilie (mak-ro-firin), a. [NL., < Gr. 
panpdsy long, large, 4- QiWov, a leaf.] In bot., 
consisting of elongated, extended leaflets or 
foliose expansions: opposed to microphylline. 
macrophyllous (mak-ro-firus), a. [< Gr. pa~ 
Kp66v7Jjosy long-leafed, i paKpdq, long, 4- <piXkov, 
= L. folium , a leaf.] In bot.y having large 
leaves. 

Macropina (mak-ro-pi'na), n. pi. [NL., < Ma- 
cropus 4- -tna 2 .] A division of marsupials, con- 
taining the kangaroos. J. E. Gray, 1825. 
macropinacoid (mak-ro-pin'a-koid), n. [< Gr. 
peuepdsy long, 4- nival; ( ntvaK-)y a board, tablet, 
4- eldosy form.] In crystal. , a plane parallel to 
the vertical and macrodiagonal axes of an or- 
thorhombic crystal. See pinacoid. 
macropinacoidal (mak-ro-pin-a-koi'dal), a. [< 
macropinacoid 4- -al.] Of or ‘pertaining to a 
macropinacoid : as, macropinacoidal planes. 
Macropiper (mak-rop'i-p^rl, n. [NL. (F. A. 
Miguel, 1840), < Gr. paxpdCy long, 4- ninept, > L. 
piper , pepper: see pepper.] A genus of dicoty- 
ledonous apetalous plants belonging to the 
natural oraer Fipc- 
raceee and the tribe 
Piper cWy character- 
ized by an ovary 
with one cell and one 
ovule, flowers imper- 
fect, usually in dense 
axillary spikes, and 
the fruit sessile, the 
berries often having 
the fleshy bracts ana 
rachis united with 
them to form a mul- 
tiple fruit. There are 
about 6 species, natives of 
the islands in the Pacific. 

They are shrubs, with 
erect stems, and alter- 
nate leaves on petioles 
dilated at the base. M. 
methysticum is the Poly- 
nesian avs, cava, or kava, 
from whose root a stimu- 
lating beverage is made. 

{See Inara.) M. excelsum 
Is the native pepper of 
New Zealand, the kawa-kawa, a small aromatic tree, fur- 
nishing a tea and a remedy for toothache, and bearing yel- 
low berries edible except the seeds. 

macropleural (mak-ro-pld'ral), a. [< Gr. pa- 
np6 Sy long, 4- n/xvpdy side : see pleura.] Hav- 
ing long pleura? : specifically applied to certain 
trilobites, in distinction from brachypleural. 
Amer. Jour. Sci.y 3d ser., XXXH. 475. 
macropod (mak'ro-pod), a. and n . [< Gr. pa- 
Kp&novs (-7rod-)y long-footed, < mnpbsy long, 4- 
novs (noo~) = E. foot.] I. a. Having long or 
large feet or legs. 

II, n. A long-legged or long-footed animal, 
macropodal (mak-rop'o-dal), a. [As macropod 
4- -al!) Same as macropod. 
macropodan (mak-rop'o-dan), a. and n. [As 
macropod 4- -an.l Same as macropod. 
Macropodia (mak-ro-po'di-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
panponovs (-nod-), long-footed: see macropod.] 
A genus of spider-crabs or sea-spiders founded 
by W. E. Leach in 1813 upon the common British 
species formerly known as Cancer phalangittm , 
and made the type of a family Macropodiadce. 
Stenorhynchus of Latreille is a synonym. 
Macropodiad® (mak'ro-po-di'a-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Macropodia 4- -adte.] A family of 
enormously long-legged crabs, typified by the 
genus Macropodia. Leptopodiidce is a syno- 
nym. Also Macropodidce . 
macropodian (mak-ro-po'di-an), a. and n. [As 
macropod 4* -ian.] I, a. Lon^-1 egged ; macro- 
pod ; specifically, of or pertaining to the Macro- 
podiadw. 

n. *. A long-legged crab; a member of 
Leach’s family Macropodiadce, 



Branch of Macrofifitr methysti- 
cum, with flowers. 


Digitized by 



Macropodida 
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Macropodida (mak-ro-pod'i-deXn.pi. [< Ma- 
cro}) u$ (- pod -) 4- -kia?.] 1 . A family or marsupial 
mammals of the order Didelphia or Marsupialia; 
the kangaroos. The weight of the body is in the hind 
quarters, limbs, and tail, these parts being disproportion- 
ately enlarged. The head is long with large ears ana lashed 
eyelids, the physiognomy resembling that of some rumi- 
nants ; the neck is slender, and the fore Quarters are light, 
with small limbs ending in five-fingered hands. The hind 
feet have no inner toe, the second and third toes being 
much reduced and inclosed in skin ; the weight of the body 
is borne upon the enlarged fourth and fifth digits. The 
stomach is sacculated and the diet strictly herbivorous. 
The dental formula Is : S incisors above and 1 below on each 
side ; 1 canine, 1 premolar, and 4 molars In each npper, no 
canine, 1 premolar, and 4 molars in each lower hall- jaw— 
in all, SO teeth, of which the upper canines maybe absorbed, 
and 1 molar on each side above and below may be decidu- 
ous. The leading genera are Macroput, Halmaturus, Lagor- 
ehestcs,PetrogaU,Dendrolagus,Q.naDonopais. See kangaroo. 
2. Same as Macropodiadw. 

Macropodins (mak'ro-po-di'ne), n.pl. [NL., 
< Macropus (-pod-) + -ina.] The leading sub- 
family of Macropodtdce ; the kangaroos proper. 
When the kangaroo-rats (Hypeiprymniaae ) were included 
In Macrwpodidct, this family was divisible into Macropodi- 
nas and Uyttaiprymnince. 

macropodous (mak-rop'o-dus), a. [As macro- 
pod + -ous. J In bot.y long-footed; of a leaf, 
having a lon$ footstalk; of a monocotyledonous 
embryo, having the radicle large in proportion 
to the cotyledon. 

Macropoma (mak-ro-pd'm&), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pwcpdcy long. 4- Tvopa, a cover, lid (operculum).] 
A genus of fossil ccolacanthoid ganoid fishes 
founded by Agassiz upon forms of Cretaceous 
age with homocercal tail and large operculum. 

macroprism (mak'ro-prizm), n. [< Gr. paspd g, 
long, + it pie pa, prism.] A prism of an ortho- 
rhombic crystal lying between the unit prism 
and the macropinacoid. 

macropter (mak-rop't6r), n. [< Gr. paxpd- 
irrepog, long-winged : see macropterous.] An ani- 
mal with long wings or fins. 

macropteran (mak-rop'te-ran), a . Same as 
macroptcrous . 

macropterous (mak-rop'te-rus), a . [< Gr. pa- 
KpdTTTepoc, long- winged, < paKpdg f long, + rrrepdv, 
wing, = E. feather .] Long-wingea; macrop- 
terau ; longipennine or longipennate, as a bird. 

Macroptlfi (mak'ro-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. paKpd- 
irovg, long-footed: see macropod.'] 1. The tvpi- 
cal genus of Macropodidce, established by Shaw 
in 1800. M. major is the giant kangaroo, or for- 
ester. See forester , 4, and cut unaer kangaroo. 
— 2f. A generic name which has been variously 
used for certain fishes, birds, insects, and crus- 
taceans, but is no longer in use, being antedated 
by the same name in mammalogy. 

Macropfgia (mak-ro-pij'i-tt). n. [NL. (Swain- 
son, 1837), < Gr. paspdg, long, 4* ~vy?j, rump, tail.] 
A genus of Columbidte , including many species 
of the East Indies and Australia, of large size 
with long, broad tail, su#h as M. reinwardti; 
the cuckoo-doves. 

macropyramid (mak-ro-pir'a-mid), n. [< Gr. 
paupdc, long, 4- irvpapig, pyramid.] A pyramid 
of an orthorhombic crystal lying between the 
zone of unit pyramid and the macrodomes. 

A new pyramid is produced, named a macropyramid. 

Encyc. BriL, XVI. 860. 


Macrorhamphosidae (mak'rd-ram-fos'i-de), ». 
pi. [NL.,< Macrorhamphosus + -idai.] A family 
of hemibranchiate fishes, typified by the genus 
Macrorhamphosus. They have the body compressed, 
armed with bony plates anteriorly and especially on the 
back, a long tublform snout abdominal ventral fins with 
a spine and 7 rays, and a distinct dorsal fin at or behind the 
middle of the length. The family consists of few species 
and two genera, the leading one of which is Macrorham- 
phosus or Centriecus. M. or C. scntatus inhabits especially 
European seas, north to the southern coast of Great Brit- 
ain, but has also been found on the Massachusetts coast 
These fishes are known as trumpet-ftsh, beUoics-fish, snipe - 
fish, woodcock-fish, and sea-snipe. Also called Centriedace. 

m&crorh&mphosoid (mak'ro-ram-fo'soid), a. 
and n. [< Macrorhamphosus 4- -oid.] I, a. 
Pertaining to the Macrorha mphosidce, or having 
their characters. 


H. n. One of the Macrorhamphosidee . 

Macrorhamphosus (mak'rp-ram-fo'sus), n. 
[NL., < Gr. poKpdq, long, 4- l>dp<pogy a bill, beak, 
4- L. term, -osus, E. -ose, - ous .] The typical ge- 
nus of Macrorhamphosiace, established by Lac6- 
pfcde in 1802, commonly called Centriscus. 

Macrorhamphus (mak-ro-ram'fus), n. [NL., 
< Gr. panpd c, long, + jy&pQog, a bill, beak.] A 
leading genus of Scolopacidce, founded by Ste- 
phens in 1824; the robin-snipes or web-toed 
snipes. The bill is exactly as in the true snipes (Qai- 
linago\ but the feet are aemipalmate, the wings are long 
and pointed, the tail is doubiy emarginate and has only 
12 rectrlces, the tibiie are naked below, and the tarsuB 
is longer than the middle toe and claw. In the pattern 


and ohangea of plumage the species resemble sandpipers. 
M. griseus is the common red-breasted or gray-backed 
snipe or dowitcher of North America. Also written Jfo- 
croramphus. 

macrorhine (mak'ro-rin), a. [< Gr. paKpdppiq 
(-piv-), long-nosed, <’/zaxpdf, long, + /uf, piv (/«v-), 
nose.] Having a long nose or snout. 

MacrorhinUB (mak-ro-ri'nus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
paxpdppiq. long-nosed, ’< paKpdg, long, 4* /><$* 
nose.] 1. A genus of Phocidce, of tie subfamily 
Cystophorince, characterized by the proboscis of 
the male; the elephant~seals or sea-elephants, 
if. dephanknua or lecntinus is an enormous phocid found 
on the coasts and islands of southern South America. M. 
angusUrostria is named by Gill as a distinct species. 

2. A genus of coleopterous insects. 

macroscelidan (mak-ro-sel'i-dan), a. Having 
the characters of the Ma crosceliduUc. 

Macroscelides (mak-ro-sel'i-dSz), n. [NL. (Sir 
A. Smith. 1829), < Gr. ' paxpooKxXrKy long-legged, 
< pajcpdg. long, + ctdhog, leg.] The typical ge- 
nus of tne family Macroscelididce . It contains the 
typical elephant-shrews, such as M . proboeddeus. Nine 
species have been described, all African. Preferably Ma - 
eroaoelia. See cut under elephant-shrew. 

Macroscelididffi (mak'ro-se-lid'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL.,< Macroscelides 4* -idee.] Afamily of small 
terrestrial salient insectivorous mammals, of 
mouse-like aspect, with soft pelage, and the 
hinder limbs fitted for leaping (as in the jer- 
boas) by the elongation of the leg and meta- 
tarsus, the tibia and fibula being ankylosed be- 
low. The species are African, and known as elephant U 
shrews , elephant-mice , and jumping-shrews. There are two 
genera, Macroacelidee and Petrodromus. Also Mocroacelidce. 

Macroscepis (mak-ros'e-pis), n. [NL. (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland, and Kunth, 1818), so called in 
allusion to the large scales of the crown; <Gr.pa- 
updg , long, 4- eKinag, covering.] A small genus of 
asclepiadaceous plants of the tribe Cynan cheat. 
The tube of the fleshy corolla is thick, and tne five-cleft 
limb is very spreading ; a crown of five scales is inflexed 
in the throat The stigma is depressed. The uenuB em- 
braces 8 or 4 closely related species of twining, high- 
climbing shrubby plants covered with bristly hairs, rang- 
ing from Peru to Central America. One or more of the 
species furnish the aromatic bitter drug cunduranga 

macrosci&n (mak-ros'i-an), a. and n. [< Gr. 
paKpdoKwg, having a long shadow, < paxpd g, long, 
4- cKi&y shadow. J I. a. Casting a long shadow, 
as persons or objects in high latitudes. 

n. n. One who casts a long shadow; specifi- 
cally, an inhabitant of the arctic or the antarc- 
tic zone: so called because objects near the 
poles intercept the sun’s rays at a very low 
angle, and therefore cast very long shadows. 
Compare antiscian. 

macroscopic (mak-ro-skop'ik), a. [< Gr. pa/epde, 
long, large, 4* oKoneiv , view.] Same as mega- 
scopic. 

macroscopical (mak-ro-skop'i-kal), a. [< mac- 
roscopic + -al.] Same as megascopic. Quain , 
Med. Diet., p. 892. 

macroscopically ( mak-ro-skop' i-kal-i ) , adv. By 
the naked eye; by superficial inspection, as 
distinguished from minute or microscopic in- 
spection ; without the use of magnifiers. 

macroseptnm (mak-ro-sep'tum). n.; pi. macro- 
septa (-tfi). [NL., < Gr. poKpds, long, 4* L. sep - 

tum f a partition : see septum.] A large perfect 
septum or mesentery of an actinozoan, fur- 
nished with reproductive organs: opposed to 
microseptum. 

macrOBiphon (mak-ro-si'fon), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pwcp6fy long, 4- (jtytjv/siphon: see siphon.] The 
large horny internal (endoceratitic) siphon or 
funnel of some cephalopods. See macrosipho- 
nula. 

macrosiphonula (mak'ro-sl-fon'u-lk), n.\ pi. 
macrosiphonulee (-le). [NL., dim. of macrosi- 

phon.] The larvsu stage of certain cephalopoda, 
as nautiloids, during which the large endocera- 
titic siphon makes its appearance. Hyatt f 
Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1887. 

macrodplionular (mak'ro-si-fon'u-l&r), a. [< 
macrosiphonula 4* -ar 2 .] 'Macrosiphonulate. 

macrosfphonnlate (mak * ro - si - fon ' u - lat), a. 
[< macrosiphonula 4- -ate 1.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a macrosiphonula. Amer . Nat.y 
XXn. 878. 

macrosomite (mak-ro-so'mit), n. [< Gr. 
long, 4- copay body : see somite.] A large somite 
or primitive metamere ; one of the larger pri- 
mary segments or divisions of the embryo of 
some insects, preceding the formation of the 
definitive metamere s, or microsomites. Amer. 
Nat.y XXH. 941. 

maCTOBOmitic (mak'ro-so-mit'ik), a. [< macro- 
somite 4- -4C.] Of the nature of a macroso- 
mite: pertaining to a macrosomite. Amer. Nat. t 
XXII. 941. 


macrosporange (mak-ro-spo'ranj), n. [< NL. 
macrosporangium , q.v.] * Same as macrosporan- 
gium. 

macrosporangiophore (mak'ro-spo-ran' ji-o- 
for), n. [NL., < Gr. patepdg, long, large, 4- enopd, 
seed. 4- ayyeiov, vessel, 4- -46poc, < <t*petv = E. 
bear L] The envelop or foliage-leaf about or 
bearing the macrosporangium. 

The foliage leaves, the envelopes of the spore-bearing 
leaves, the micro- and \macrasporanaicphores had become 
permanently differentiated in ascending order. 

Qeddes, Encyc. Brit., XVL 84& 

macrosporangium (mak # r6-sp5-ran / ji-um), n.; 
pi. macrosporangia (-a). [NL., < Gr. paKpdq, long, 
4- erropdy seed, 4* ayytiovy vessel.] A sporan- 
gium containing macrospores. It is homologous 
with the ovule of flowering plants. Also called 
goniothcca . 

The microspores, doubtless through the intervention of 
a 8 pore-eating insect, had come to germinate upon the 
macrosporangium instead of upon the ground. 

Qeddes, Encyc. Brit., XVL 8461 

macrospore (mak'ro-spor), n. [< Gr. uaKp6g t 
long, 4- aTropay seed :* see spore.] 1. In Dot,, an 
asexually produced snore of large size as com- 
pared with others belonging to the same spe- 
cies. It is the female spore, and is homologous with the 
embryo-sac of phanerogams. See heterosporous and micro- 
spon, and cut under leoctea. 

In some of the living club-mosses there are two kinds 
of spores, one being much larger than the other. The 
larger are known as tnocrospofes, whilst the smaller are 
called microspores. Huxley, Physiography, p. 241. 


2. In zodl.y one of the spore-like elements, few in 
number, hut of relatively large size, into which 
the bodies of many monads become subdivided. 
Also megaspore. 

Macrosporhllll (mak-ro-spo'ri-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. paKpdg, long, 4- oiropa, seed.] A genus of 
ascomycetous fungi with erect, basal, pedicel- 
late, and at length septate spores. 

macrosporoid (mak-ro-spo'roid). a. [NL., < Gr. 
ftaKpdcy long, 4- ciropdy seed, 4- eldog, form.] Re- 
sembling or related to the genus Macrosporium. 

macrosporophyL macrosporophyU (mak-rp- 
spd'rp-fil), n . [NL., < Gr. paxpSc, long, large, 4- 
cnopd'y seed, 4- (pbXhoVy leaf.] The leaf-bearing 
macrosporangium of the heterosporous Pterido- 
phyta f the homologue of the carpel in the Pha- 
twrogamia. 

Macrostachya (mak-ro-stak'i-fi), n. [NL., < 
Gr. paupdcy long, 4- stachys*: see sto- 

cky 8 . ] A genus of fossil plants established by 
Scnimper (1869), belonging to the Calamarice 
or Equisetacece. They are arborescent plants, with ap- 
pressed linear leaves ; the leaf-scars are marked upon the 
articulations by transversely oval rings, like the links of a 
chain ; the scars of the branches are verticillate, large, 
round, nmbonate, with a stigmarioid ventral mammilla; 
the spikes are very large, cvfindrical; the bracts are lan- 
ceolate, costate in the middle, imbricate, scarcely longer 
than the internodes. Fourteen species are known, ranging 
from the Lower Carboniferous to the Permian, and occur- 
ring in Saxony, Prussia, Bohemia, 8ilesia, Franc©, England, 
and Spain, as well as in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illi- 
nois, and Arkansas. 

Macrostoma (mak-ros'to-mft), n. pi. [< Gr. 
paspScy long, 4- erdpa , mouth.] A family of tra- 
chelipod gastropods with a very large mouth 
or aperture to the shell, such as those of the 
genera Stomatia and Stomatella. Lamarcky 1812. 
Also Macrostomata, Macrostomiana (Jay, 1836), 
and MacrostonUdce. 

m&crostome (mak'ro-stom), n. [< Gr. paxpd f, 
long, 4* erdpa, mouth.] A gastropod whose 
shell has a very wide or patent aperture, as 
one of the HaXiotidce. 

M&crostomidse (mak-ro-stom'i-de), n.pl. [NL., 

< Macrostoma 4* -idee.] ’ Same as Macrostoma. 

Macrostomum (mak-ros'to-mum), n. [NL., < 

Gr. paspdc, long, 4- erdpa, aperture.] A genus 
of rhabdocoelous turbellarians, among the sim- 
plest of the Aprocta. It has no protrosile buocal 
proboscis. The male and female organs are united In the 
same individual, but open by separate apertures. 

macrostyle (mak'ro-stil), a. [< Gr. paxpdc, 
long, 4- arvAof, pillar: see style 2 .] In bot., hav- 
ing an unusually long style. 

macrostylospore ( mak-ro-sti ' lo-spor ) , n. [NL., 

< Gr. paspoCy long, large, 4* ervAeg, pillar, 4- enopd, 
seed.J In bot . . a stylospore of large size as com- 
pared with others of the same species. See sty- 
lospore. 

Macrotarsi (mak-ro-tar'sl), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
paspdsy long, 4- rapedcy any broad, flat surface : 
see tarsus.] In Illiger’s classification (1811), a 
family of his Pollicatay including the tarsier 
and certain of the lemurs. 

macrotarsian (mak-ro-t&r'si-an), a. and n. [As 
Macrotarsi 4- -an.] I. a. Having long tarsi, 
n. h. An animal that has long tarsi. 
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Macrotar sius 

MacrotarsitLB (mak-ro-tar'si-us), n. [NL.: see 
Macro tar tri.] Same as Cursorius. 

macrothere (mak'ro-ther), n. An animal of 
the genus Macrothcrium. 

Macrotheriida (mak # ro - the - ri ' i - de), n. pi. 
[NL., ( Macrothcrium 4- -idee . ] A family of 
large fossil edentate mammals established for 
the reception of the genera Macrothcrium and 
Ancylotherium , remains of which occur in the 
Miocene of France and Greece, and indicate a 
generalized type of edentates. 

macrotherioidf (mak-ro-the'ri-oid), a. [< Ma- 
crotherium + -oid.] Resembling or related to 
the macrotheres. 

Macrotherium ( mak-r 6-the ' ri-um ) , n. [NL., < 
Gr. patepde, long, + Or/plov, a wild beast.] The 
typical genus of Macrotheriidce. it is supposed 
to represent the oldest type of edentates. It has rootless 
and enamelless teeth, immense claws, and apparently no 
dermal armor. Remains occur in the Miocene of France. 
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racostracous crustaceans of the order Decapoda, mactroid (mak'troid), a . and ■«. [< Mactra + 

containing those which are long-tailed, as the -oid.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Mactridce. 
lobster, crawfish, prawn, shrimp, etc.: distin- H. «. A member of the family Mactridce. 
guished from Brachyura and Anomura. Theab- macuca (ma-ku'kii), n. [8. Amer.] A large 
flexible, and covered with a hard, tinamou of South America, Tina mus major. 
segmented ■hellMtbwiijuully ate pabiofappend^e^ macula (mak'u-lji), pi. macula (-le).^ [L., a 

spot, stum: see macle, macklc, macule, mail*.] A 

spotj a blotch. Specifically — (a) A temporary or per* 
manent discoloration of a larger or smaller piece of skin, 
as by excess or lack of pigment, by extravasation of blood, 
by telangiectasis, by localized hyperemia, or otherwise. (6) 
A dark area on a luminous surface, specifically on the disk 
of the sun or of the moon. A solar macula is usually called 
a tun-spot. 


And lastly, the body of the sun may contract some spots 
or macula greater than usual, and by that means be dark- 
ened. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Cerebral macula. See cerebral. — Macula acustlca 
the somewhat opaque spot in the utrlculus of the mem- 



genus of bandicoots of the family Peramcli - 
da:, having long pointed ears like those of a 
rabbit, proportionally longer hind limbs than 
the typical bandicoots, the hallux wanting, the 
tail long and hairy, and the pouch opening for- 
ward. M. lagotis is called the native remit in 
Australia, from its size and general appearance. 
— 2. A genus of tenpbrionine beetles. Dejean, 
1833. 

macrotome (mak'ro-tom), n. [< Gr. as if >a- 
Kpordpoc, cf. paKp&ropoq, cut long (said of shoots 
so pruned), < paicpfg, long, + ripveiv, rapriv, cut.] 
An apparatus by the aid of which gross sec- 
tions may be made of a specimen for anatom- 
ical purposes. 

macrotone (mak'ro-ton), ». [< Gr. paicpbc, long, 
+ rdvoc , tone. Cf . Gr. paKp&rovog, stretched out, 
< patipb;, long, + retveiv, stretch.] Same as 
macron . 

macrotous (mak-ro'tus), a. [< MGr. iiaKpAri/g, 
long-eared, < Gr. paspbg, long, + ovg (wr-) = E. 
carL] Long-eared. 

Macrotrachia (mak'ro-tra-ki / &), n. pi. [NL:, so 
called in allusion to the siphons, < paxpog, long, 
+ rpaxtia , trachea: see trachea.'] A tribe of 
Dithyra or bivalves characterized by the elon- 
gated siphons, embracing the families Phola- 
didee , Myidce, Tellinidec, etc. Swainson , 1840. 
macrotvpous (mak'ro-ti-pus), a. [< Gr. uaspbg, 
long, + rforof, form: see type.] In mineral., 
having a long form. 

Macroura, macroural, etc. See Macrura , etc. 
Macrozamia (mak-ro-za'mi-a), n. [NL. (Mi- 
quel, 1842), so called in allusion to the sterile 
appearance of the male fructification; < Gr. 
fmxpdg, large, + Cauia, loss.] A genus of gym- 
nosperms belonging to the natural order vyca- 
daccce, the tribe Encephalartece , and the sub- 
tribe Euencephalartece , characterized by the fe- 
male cones having hard peltate scales, usually 
produced into an erect acuminate blade. They 
are low forms, with an erect ovoid or cylindrical trunk, 
covered by the persistent bases of the petioles, living in 
swampy places near the sea, and have pinnate leaves resem- 
bling the fronds of tree-ferns, occasionally twisted in some 
species, and large cones. About 14 species are kiiowp, all 
Inhabitants of tropical and temperate Australia; several of 
these are cultivated for ornament. From their general 
appearance, plants of this genus sometimes receive the 
name ot fern-palm. M. spiralis is the burrawaug-nut. See 
cut under Cycadacea. 

macrozodgonidium ( mak-ro-zo'o-go-nid ' i-urn ) , 
n . ; pi. macrozoogonidia (4). (NL., < Gr. pa- 

Kp6g, long, large, + an animal, + NL. goni- 
dium , q. v.] In hot., a zoogonidium of large 
size as compared with others of the same spe- 
cies, as those produced by certain fresh-water 
alg®. 

The protoplasmic contents of certain cells [of Hydro - 
dictyon ) break up into a large number of daughter-cells 
( macrozoogonidia ), there being often as many as 7000 to 
20.000. Betsey , Botany, p. 228. 

macrozodspore (mak-ro-zd'o-spor), m. [< Gr. 
i/uKpdg, long, + Cyov, an animal, + an opa, seed. 
Ct. zoospore.] 1. In zool., a macrospore. 

The macrozodspore soon acquires a thin cell-wall, through 
which the cilia protrude. 

Huxley and Martin , Elemeutary Biology, p. 301. 

2. In bot., a zoospore of large size as compared 
with others produced in the same species. 

In some cases the protoplasm of the cell (of Hcematococ- 
cut] divides only once or twice, the result being the for- 
mation of two or four relatively large zodspores, called 
macrozoospores. Vines, Physiology of Plants, p. 005. 

Macrara (raak-ro'ra), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
macrurus, long-tailed : see macrurous.] A sub- 
ordinal or superfamily group of stalk-eyed tho- 


the last modified into a 0 

pairs of feelers are long and filiform ; the inner pair are 
always exserted, and the outer have often a modified exopo- 
dite as an appendage at the base. Also spelled Macroura. 

macrural (mak-ro'ral), a. [As macrurous + 

-a/.] Same as macrurous. 
macraran (mak-rtt'ran), n. [< Macrura + -an.] 

A member of the group Macrura. 

MacrnridSB (mak-r8'ri-de), n. pi. [NL., < Ma- 
cruiys + -idee.] A family of anac an thine fishes, 
typified by the genus Macrurus. it consists of 
gadoids which have an elongated tail tapering backward 
and without a separate caudal fin, a postpectoral anus, 5 ne somewhat opaque spot In the utrlculus of the mem' 
enlarged suborbital bones, an inferior mouth, Bubbrachisl branous labyrinth where the branches of the auditor}* 
ventral fins, a distinct anterior dorsal, and a long second ,,e [ v ® e p^®f it*— Macula cribrosa, the sieve-like spot, a 
dorsal and anaL The family includes about 15 deep-sea p */? °; minute foramina In the fovea hemlspherica of the 
fishes, of 5 genera, known as grenadiers, rattads, etc. vestibule of the ear, through which filaments of the audl- 

macro rniri (mak-rfi'roid) a and n IY Mnt-ru 1017 ? ei 7 e P 8 **-— M acu l a germlnatlva, the so-called 
ma^TOTOia (maK ro roia;, a. and n. [< Macru- germinal spot or macula, or Wagnerian corpuscle; the 

rus *+■ -ota. J 1. a. Renaming to the Macruridce , nucleolus of an ovum.— Macula lutea, the yellow spot 
or having their characters. ot the retina of the eye, an oval yellow patch, about of 

II. n. A member of the family Macruridce. J™i!yj Ua i net * r ; P 1 ?"* °PPOM te the pupil, and 
mnjwniiAini /.,,a - r / xtt i/ the position of most distinct vision. See retina. 

? a a’ r< * rU ^- a ’i ^ Ma,crurwi, macular (mak'u-lar), a. [< macula + -ar%.] 
T r>Ticr ^ ong, + t&ii.j Spotted ; exhibiting or characterized by spots : 

rvr . as, a macular condition or appearance. P 

Macrurus (mak r5 ms), n. .[NL^see wacru- maculate (mak'u-lat), r. t . ; pret. and pp. mac- 
ulated, ppr. maculating. [< L. macula tus, pp. 
of maculare , spot, speckle, < macula , a spot: 
see macula , macule.] To spot; stain; blur. 
They blush, and think an honest act 
Booth their supposed vertues maculate. 

Marston, Satires, iii. 50. 
For Warts, we rub our Hands before the Moon, and 
commit any maculated Part to the Touch of the Dead. 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 97. 
Maculated Yever. 8ee/«*ri. 
maculate (mak'u-lat), a. [< L. macula tus, pp.: 
see the verb.] Spotted; marked with spots ; 
blotted ; hence, stained ; defiled ; impure. 

Arm. My love is most immaculate white and red. 

Moth. Most maculate thoughts, master, are masked un- 
der such colours. Shale., L. L. L., L 2. 07. 

Oh, vouchsafe, 

With that thy rare green eye, which never yet 
‘ook on thy virgin ! 

insmen, v. 1. 


rot**.] 1. In ichth., the typical genus of Ma- 
cruridte , having a long tapering tail. M.fabricU, 



Grenadier, or Onion-fish {.Macrurus ru/cstris). 


the rat tail, and M. ( Coryphcenoides ) rupestris are the two 
best known, both inhabiting deep water of the North At- 
lantic. Bloch, 1787. 

2. A genus of dipterous insects. Lioy, 1864. 
mactation (mak-ta'shon), n. [= OF. macta- 
tion, < LL. mactatio(n-), a killing for sacrifice, 
< mactare (> It. matare = Sp. Pg. matar = OF. 
macter), offer for sacrifice, sacrifice, immolate. 
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Beheld thing maculate , look on thy virgin !* 
Fletcher ( and another), Two Noble Kinsn 


kill, slaughter.] The act of killing a victim maculation (mak-u-la'ehon), ». [= It. maco- 


for sacrifice. [Rare.] 

Here they call Cain's offering, which is described and al- 
lowed to be the first fruits of the ground only, Svaiav, a 
sacrifice or mactation. 

Shuckford, On the Creation, Pref., p. ciii. 
mactatorf (mak-ta'tor), n. [< L. mactator, a 
slayer, < mactare , sacrifice, kill. Cf. matador , 
from the same source.] One who kills a vic- 
tim for sacrifice. [Rare.] 

Mactra (mak'trh), ». [NL., < Gr. pdterpa, a 
kneading-trough’, < p&aaetv {y/ pan), knead: see 
macerate.] The typical genus of the family Mac- 
t rider. Upward of 100 species are described, of world- wide 
distribution. M. (or Svisula ) solidissima is a large species 
with a thick heavy shell, five or six inches long, abundant 
along the Atlantic coast of the United States on sandy 
beaches. It is known as the surf-dam, sea-dam, and hen- 
dam, and is used for soups and chowders. 


lazione, maculazione , < L. maculatio(n-), a spot- 
ting, spot, < maculare, spot: see maculate .] 1. 
The act of spotting, or the state of being spot- 
ted. — 2. The manner of spotting, or the pattern 
of the spots with which an animal or plant is 
marked. 

Patches of vividly red Poppies, with fine black inocula- 
tions, like eyes, edged with white. 

Amer. Nat., XXII. 642. 

The maculation is normally noctuidous, and the wings 
are ample. Science, IV. 44. 

3. A staining; defilement; smirching. 

For I will throw my glove to Death himself, 

That there's no maculation in thy heart. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 66. 

To Buffer it to start out in the life of her son was in a 
manner to publish again her own obliterated maculation. 

The Atlantic , LVIII. 443. 


Mactracea (mak-tra'se-ft), n. pi. [NL., < Mac- , . r . . 

tra + -area.] If. A family of acephalous or bi- maculatory (mak u-la-to-n), «. [< maculate + 
valve molhisk8, comprising the genera Mactra, ' or y , J Defiling; staining, 


Lutraria, Crassatella , Erycina, Ungulina, Sole - 
mya, and Amphidesma, and scattered in several 
different families. Lamarck , 1809. — 2. Now a 
suborder or superfamily of bivalves, including 
only the family Mactridce and related forms, 
mactracean (mak-tra'se-an), a. and n. [< mao- 
trace-ous + -an.] I. a.* Xfactraceous. 

H. n. A member of the family Mactridas . 
mactraceons (mak-tra'shius), a. [< Mactra + 
-aceous.] Having the characters of the Mac- 
tridce; mactroid. 

Mactrids (mak'tri-de), n. pi. [NL., < Mactra 
+ -idte.] A family of Ripnouate bivalve mol- 
lusks, typified by 


the genus Mactra; 
the round-clams or 
trough-shells. The 
shell is eouivalve, trigo- 
nal, and slnupalllal, and 
has generally close-fit- 
ting valves. The hinge 
is characteristic, that of 
the left valve having a 
V-shaped cardinal tooth 
closing into two diver- 
gent branches of the 





Mactra stuttorum (right valve). 


The lutulent, spumy, maculatory waters of sin. 

liev. T. Adams, Works, I. 166. {Davies.) 

macnlatturet (mak'u-la-tur), n. [= F. macula - 
ture = Sp. macula'tura}' as maculate + - ure .] 
1. A waste sheet of printed paper. E. Phil- 
lips, 1706. — 2. Blotting-paper. Coles, 1717. 
macule (mak'ul), n. and v. Same as mackle. 
maculose (mak'u-los), a. [< L. maculosus, 
spotty: see maculous.] Marked with spots; 
spotted; maculated. 

maculous (mak'n-lus), a. [= OF. maculeux, 
= Sp. Pg. It. maculoso , < L. maculosus , spotty, 
spotted, v macula , a spot : see macula, macule .] 
Spotted ; full of spots. 

macuta, macute (ma-ko'ta, ma-kdt'), n. [Ap- 
par. African.] A money of account and com 
on the west coast of Africa, it originally signified 
2,000 cowries, but the British and Portuguese governments 
have coined small silver pieces to represent this value. 
The coined macuta is otherwise called a ten cent piece. 
mad 1 (mad), a. [Early mod. E. madde; < ME. 
made, maad, mad, also in comp. *med, < AS. ge- 
mced (in this form a contraction of gemwded, in 
glosses also gemaeded , gemcedid , prop. pp. of the 


verb, reduced as in fail, orig. pp. ,W, 
right valve's cardinai tooth. The mantle is open in front, etc.), also more ong. gemdd, mad, senseless, 
and the long united siphonal tubes are fringed with ten- vain * ’i- i ’ reern 

taculiform processes. The foot is linguiforra. The Madrid vai .*J> foolish, — OS. gemed, foolish, — OHG. ga- 
dee are mostly marine shells of wide distribution. They wetf, vain, foolish, proud, MHG. gemeit , lively, 
are also called Madrteidce, Mactradce, Mactracea, and Mac- cheerful, gay, = Icel. mciddr (pp. for orig. 
trina - *meidhr) = Goth, ga maids , maimed (the senses 
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madder 


‘fooUsh mad,’ and ‘maimed; being appar. differ- mad*, mad e 2 (mad, mad), a. [< ME. mathe < » “wdT^X 

*■ /loTrn u nwsnn f Q «« oQo a» oanaa « nliDTura^ 1 AS vnsit.h*/ . msi thsi. pwnrm mpfircrnt — I IN mnthsi w - - ~ — . *» .» 


ent developments of an earlier sense ^changed/ AS. mathu, matha , a worm, maggot, = OS. mat ho JJJjJ* 
‘altered/ appearing in Goth, in the simple = D. MLG. made = OHG. mado, MHG. G. made, , 


‘altered/ appearing _ 
form), the form gem ad being < ge-, a generaliz- 
ing prefix, + mad , mad, found but once (in 
mad mod,' mad mood/ taken by Grein as a com- 
pound noun, ‘ madness ’), = Goth. * maids, found 
in comp, as above, and in the derived verb maid - 


0. Harvey, Pierce’s Supererogation (1603). 


a maggot, =Goth. ma <An, a wwmj perhaps, with l' [ ' 

formative -ton, -the, fro’m the of fnavon, 
mow (‘cut, gnaw’): see mow 1 . Cf. math, from 
the same verb. Hence ult. maddock and mawk 1 . 

Cf. moth .] A maggot or grub, 


[So called from 
A long cotton 
cloth,* stouter than ordinary calico, and inter- 
mediate in quality between calico and muslin, 


jan, change, alter , corrupt, inmaidja^ change, ex- mad 3 t. An obsolete form of made 2 , past par- 
change, alter, transfigure, > inmaidetns , change, ticiple of make 1 , Chaucer. 
exchange.] 1. Disordered in intellect; dement- Madagascan (mad-a-gas'kan^ a. and w. [< 
ed; crazy; insane: said of persons. 

Their masters, not a little agreeued, gaue out a rumour 
that Mahomet was madde, ana posseessed of a Diuell 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 244. 

I should be glad 

If all this tide of grief would make me mad. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, iih L 




Madagascar) + -an.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to Madagascar, a large island lying to the east 
of and near to the continent of Africa. Com- 
pare Malagasy . 

IL ft. A native or an inhabitant of Mada- 
gascar. 

_ ,. .. Madagascar falcon. See falcon. 

2. Furious from disease or other cause, en- ^ n.q ( mad * a-gas-ka ' ri-an ) , a. [< 
raged; rabid: said of animals: as, a mad dog; Madagascar + -iaw.] Same as Madagascan. 

[Hare.] 

Madagascar, the Comoros, and the widely-scattered 
Mascarene Islands constitute a fifth subregion, the most 
distinct and remarkable of all, and for this we may most 
reasonably use the name Madagatcarian. 

A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., III. 768, 


a mad bull 

The dog, to gain his private ends. 

Went mad, aud bit the man. 

Goldsmith, Death of a Mad Dog. 
Water from which a mod dog may have drunk must . . . 
be considered dangerous for at least twenty-four hours. 


Qnain, Med. Diet, p. 1819. Mada gagrar m ann a. Same as dulcitol . 


mad-apple (mad'ap'l), n. Same as egg-plant. 

madar, mudar (ma-dar', mu-dar'), n. [Hind. 
maddr .] An East Indi- 
an name of species of 
Calotropis, chiefly C. gi- 
qan tea, whose root-bark 
is the source of a drug 
highly reputed in the 
East, and whose stem- 
bark furnishes the yer- 
c urn-fiber. 

madar osis (mad-a-ro'- 
sis), n. [NL., < Gr. fiadd- 
pooig, a making bald, < 
gadapovv , make bald, < 
padapdg, bald, flabby, 
loose, < paaav, melt 
away, fall off, be bald ; cf. L. maderc , be wet: 
see madid.] Loss of the hair, particularly of 
the eyelashes. 



Madar-plaiU. 


3. Under the influence of some uncontrollable madam (mad'am), n. [= D. madam (used madbrain (mad'bran), n. and a. I. n. A rash 


ironically) = G” madam = Dan. madame = 8w. 
madam = Sp. Pg. madama, < F. madame (orig. 
ma dame) = It. madonna , orig. mia danna (see 
madonna). < L. mea domina, my lady: mea (> 
F. ma = It. mia), fem. of mens (acc. meum, > 
F. mon = It. mio), my, < me = E. me; domina , 
lady, mistress: see dame. Cf. madame .] 1. 

My lady; lady: originally a formal term of ad- 
dress to a lady (a woman of rank or authority, 
or the mistress of a household) ; now a conven- 
tional term of address to women of any degree, 
but chiefly to married and matronly women. 
After another word or a phrase it is colloquially contracted 
into ma’am, mam, vulgarly marm, mum, m’m, or ’m : as, 
yes. ma’am; no, ma’am (vulgarly yes’m, no’m); thank you, 
-m 

It is ful fair to been yclept madame, 

And goon to vigilye* al blfore, 

And nave a mantel roialliche ybore. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 376. 


emotion, (a) Very angry; enraged; furious. [Now chief- 
ly colloq.] 

And being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted 
them even unto strange cities. Acts xxvi. 11. 

The King is mad at her entertaining Jermin, and she is 
mad at Jermins going to marry from her : so they are all 
mad ; and thus the kingdom is governed ! 

Pepys, Diary, III. 209. 

(b) Wildly or recklessly frolicsome : said of persons or of 
their acta. 

How now, mad wag! Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L 2. 50. 

Two children in two neighbour villages 
Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas. 

Tennyson, Circumstance. 

(c) Excited with immoderate curiosity, longing, admira- 
tion, or devotion ; infatuated. 

He loved her ; for indeed he was mad for her, and talked 
of Satan and of Umbo and of Furies. 

Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 260. 

His other sister is as mad in Methodism as this In physic. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 20. 

O mad for the charge and the battle were we. 

Tennyson, Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

4. Proceeding from or indicating frenzy; 
prompted by infatuation or fury. 

It were a mad law that would subject reason to superi- 
orltie of place. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 

Fierce wants he sent, 

And mad disquietudes. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, ii. 4. 

T.lVft mad, as if mad or crazy ; in a reckless manner. 

A bear, enraged at the stinging of a bee, ran like mad 
luto the bee-garden, and overturned all the hivea. 

Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

Thence by coach, with a mad coachman, that drove like 
mad, and down byeways, through Bucklersbury home — 
everybody through the street cursing him, being ready to 
run over them. Pepys, Diary, II. 6. 

Mad as a hatter. See haturi.— Mad as a March hare. 

8ee harei.— Mad Parliament, a great council held at 
Oxford in 1268 in order to accommodate the differences 
which had arisen between the barons and the king, owing 
to the persistent evasion by the king of the obligations im- 
posed on the sovereign by Magna Charts. It enacted the 
Provisions of Oxford, requiring the faithful observance by 
the king of the Great Charter, and providing for the as- 
sembling of Parliament three times a year, and regular 
control over the chief justiciar, chancellor, and other high 
officers.— To go or run mad? to become violently distract- 
ed or demented. * Syn. 1. Deranged, delirious, frenzied, 
raging.— 3 (a). Exasperated. 

mad 1 (maa), n. [< mad, a.] Madness; intoxi- 
cation. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
mad 1 ! (mad), v.; pret. and pp. madded , ppr. mad- 
ding. [< ME. madden (pret. madded), \ AS ,_ge- 

mcBdan (pp. gemceded, also reduced to gematd), , .... 

make foolish or mad, < ge meed, gem ad, foolish, madam (mad'am), v. t. [< madam , 7?.] 
mad: see mad 1 , a.] I, trans . To make mad or dress as madam, 
furious; distract; enrage; madden. 

You’d mad the patient’st body in the world. 

B. Jonson , Every Man In his Humour, iv. 1. 


I was the mistress o’ Pitfan, 

And madam o’ Kincraigie. 

Gighi's Lady (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 286). 

Sly. What must I call her? 

Lord. Madam. 

Sly. Al’ce madam , or Joan madam f 
Lord. Madam, and nothing else ; so lords call ladies. 

Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., 2. 111. 

That Is Madam Lucy — my master's mistress’s maid. 

Sheridan, Rivals, L 1. 

Take, Madam , thlB poor book of song. 

Tennyson, To the Queen. 

(a) A title used to designate women under the rank of madden (mad'n), r. 
Lady, hut moving In respectable society ; prefixed to a trans. To become mi 
surname, equivalent to Mrs. Compare mistress. 

Good people all, with one accord, 

Lament for Madam Blaize. 

Goldsmith, Elegy on Mrs. Mary Blaize. 

Here [in Plymouth, Massachusetts] and In some neigh 
bouring places it has been and still [1807] is the practice to 
prefix to the name of a deceased female of some considera- 
tion, as the parson’s, the deacon’s, or the doctor’s wife, the 
title of madam. 

E. A. KendaU, Travels, II. 44. (Pickering.) 

(b) See the quotation. The use mentioned is not uncom- 
mon in all parts of the United States. 

The title of Madam Is sometimes given here [in Boston 1, 
and generally in ... the South, to a mother whose son 
has married, and the daughter-in-law is then called “ Mrs. ” 

By this means they avoid the inelegant phraseology of 
“old Mrs. A," or the Scotch “Mrs. A, senior." 

Sir C. Lyell, Second Visit, ix. (Bartlett.) 

2. A lady ; a womau of fashion or pretension 
often used with a suggestion of disparagement : 
as, a conceited madam; city madams — Miscel- 
lany madam t. See miscellany. —The Madam, the mis- 
tress ; the head of a household. [Vulgar, U. 8.] 

To ad- 


or hot-headed person ; a harebrained person. 

Here’s a madbrain o’ th’ first rate, whose pranks scorn 
to have precedents. Middleton, Mad World, L 

II. a. Harebrained ; hot-headed; rash. 

The madbrainest roisterdoteter in a oountrey. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

I must, forsooth, be forced 
To give my hand, opposed against my heart. 

Unto a mad -brain rudesby, full of spleen. 

Shak., T. of the S., liL 2. 10. 

mad-brained (mad'brand), a. Same as mad- 
brain. 

Others sent messengers & tokens, which very many of 
the mad-brayned yong men accepted and beleeued for 
good sooth. SUnr, The West Saxons. 

madcap (mad'kap), n. and a. [< mad 1 + cap 1 , 
taken as ‘ head/] I. n. A person who acts mad- 
ly or wildly; a flighty or harebrained person; 
one who indulges in frolics. 

These are the merry Romans, the brave madcaps. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, U. 3. 

II. a. Pertaining to or resembling a madcap; 


Where is his son. 

The nimble-footed madcap prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that daff d the world aside, 

And bid it pass? Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 05. 

His mod-can follies. 

Which still like Hydras’ heads grow thicker on him. 

Fletcher, Mons. Thomas, i. 2. 

< mad 1 + -e»l.] I. in- 
; act as if mad. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 6. 

Would you not chop the bitten finger off, 

Lest your whole body should madden with the poison? 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, lit 4. 

n. trans. To make mad; excite violently; 
enrage; craze. 

Weapon-clash, and maddening cry 
Of those who kill and those who die. 

Scott, Rokeby, v. 81. 

madder 1 (mad'dr), n. [< ME. mader, < AS. wwr- 
dere, mad dr e = D. meede, mee = Icel. madhra , 
madder. The Ir. madar, madra, madder, is ap- 




Madam me no madam. Dryden, Wild Gallant, ii. 2. 
I am reminded of my vowed obedience ; Madam’d up 
perhaps to matrimonial perfection. 

. . . T a Ka. nrrVitue _ i Richardson, Clarissa Haxlowe, VTEL. 308. (Davies.) 

I took my Lady Pen home, and her daughter Pegg; and, 

after dinner, I made my wife show them her pictures, madame (ma-dam or mad am), w.; pi. mesdames 

' (ma-dam'). [F.: see madam, the naturalized 


which did mad Pegg Pen, who learns of the same man. 

Pepys, Diary, II. 290. 

H. intrans. 1. To be mad; go mad. 

Wei nygh for the fere he shulde madde. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 253, 

“ Alas!” quath the freir, “almost y madde in mynde, 
To sen hous this Minoures many men tMwyleth.’’ 

Piers Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. S.X 1. 280. 

2. To rage ; fight madly. 

But for none hate he to the Grekes hadde ; 

Ne also for the rescous of the town, 

Ne made him thus in armes for to madde. 

Chaucer, Troll us, L 470. 


l 

E. form.] 1 /Madam; my lady: a term of ad- 
dress used like madam , but more formal or af- 
fected. Abbreviated Mine. 

In Egypt, dear madame, it is considered unwomanly 
... for a lady to show more of her face than one eye be- 
hind a veiL G. W. Curtis, Harper’s Mag., XLIV. 776. 

2. Formerly, in France, a term of address to a 
woman of rank, whether married or single. See 
mademoiselle , 1 and 2. 

madam-townt, n . The chief or finest town of 
a country. 



i. Branches of Madder ( Rubia tinctorum) with flowers and fruits, 
a. The rhiaome. a flower ; b, the pistil ; c, two different fruits. 
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par. < E. madder . Of. Skt. madhurd , the name of 
several plants, < madhura , sweet, tender, < ma- 
riAu, sweet: see wtead 1 .] 1. A plant of the ge- 
nus Rubia, natural order Rubiacew , yielding a 
valuable dyestuff of the same name. The ordi- 
nary dyers' madder is R. tinctorum , native of the Mediter- 
ranean region, a climbing, herbaceous, or at the base some- 
what shrabby plant, with whorls of dark-green leaves 
and panicles of small yellowish 4-5-merous flowers, and 
with long succulent perennial roots. It was formerly es- 
teemed as an emmenagogue and diuretic. R. cordifolia, 
of India, eastern Asia, and parts of Africa, affords garan- 
cin, and is used for the same purposes as European mad- 
der; it forms the madder of India. The Bengal madder 
or raunieet, R. peregrina, is the proper wild madder of 
England, found throughout western and southern Europe. 
2. A dyestuff and pigment obtained from the 
roots of Rubia tinctorum and other plants of the 
same family, it yields colors of the greatest perma- 
nence, and is employed in dyeing lineu and cotton red. 
Two kinds are fixed upon cotton: one is called mad- 
der-red, and the other, which possesses a much higher 
degree of luster and fixity, is called Adrianople red, be- 
cause it is largely exported from that city, or Turkey red . 
from the fact that for a long time it was mainly obtained 
from the Levant; it is also produced near Leghorn and 
Trieste. In the trade this madder bears the name of 
alizari or lizarL The roots are broken up by means of 
wooden stampers, which reduce the bark and splint-bark 
to powder, leaving the hard inner part unbroken ; but 
the whole root is sometimes pulverized. The coloring 
principle of madder is termed alizarin. Madder con- 
tains also a red pigment, purpurin or rubiacin, which is 
extracted in the form of orange-colored prismatic crys- 
tals, and yields agood dye, either alone or in combination 
with alizarin. Through the peculiar chemical affinity of 
phosphate of lime for its coloring matter, madder is noted 
for its remarkable physiological effect of turning red the 
bones of animals to which it is fed, as well as the claws 
and beaks of birds.— Brown madder, a lake prepared 
from madder-root, having a rich brown color of great 
depth.— Gapudne madder. See capudne*. — Flowers 
Of madder, the trade-name for a preparation made by 
steeping pulverized madder, causing the sugar it contains 
to ferment, then washing the residue, pressing out the 


madder, (a) Rubia cordifolia. ( ft ) Olileidandia umbellata. 
(c) Some species of the genus Hedyotis. — Madder-brown. 
See brown. — Madder-carmine, a pigment made by pre- 
cipitating the coloring matter of the madder-root upon a 
bcue of alumina.— Madder color, a pigment derived from 
madder or its compounds. Madder colors rauge from 
brown, through yellow, rose, and red, to deep purple, and 
are much used in dyeing and the fine arts.— Madder 
lakes (pink madder, rom madder , madder lake, purple mad- 
der, brown madder, Rubens's madder, madder-yellow, mad- 
der-orange X lakes prepared from madder varying in shade 
from pink through red and yellow to purple and brown. 
These are also known as rubric lakes.— Madder-red. 
See def. 2.— Madder Style, a method of calico-printing 
in which the parts of the cloth which are to receive a mad- 
der color are printed with a mordant, washed and rinsed 
In a solution of alum and size, and then drawn through a 
colored solution which becomes fixed where the mordant 
has been applied, after which the dye is washed off the uu- 
monlantea part of the cloth. Also called chintz style, garan- 
ein style. — Petty madder, a plant of the genus Cruda- 
neUa, of the Mediterranean region. Also called crosswort 
—Re fine d madder. Same os J lowers of madder.— Wild 
madder, (a) Rubia peregrina. (ft) The white bedstxaw, 
Galium MoUugo. 

madder 1 (mad'Cr), V. t. [< madder 1 , ».] To 
dye with madder. 

I madder clothe to be dyed, je garence. Your vyolet 
hath not his full dye, but he is maadered. Palsgrave. 

madder^ (mad'dr), n. [Possibly a corruption 
of mazer.] A large wooden drinking-vessel. 
Usquebaugh to our feast 
In pails was brought up, 

An hundred at least. 

And a madder our cup. 

Sw\ft, Irish Feast (Davies.) 

madder-bloom (mad'Gr-blfim), n. Fleurs de 
garance . See flowers of madder , under madder 1 . 

madder-print (mad'£r-print), n. Cloth printed 
with designs in madder, or in colors or which 
madder forms a part ; especially, cotton prints 
so made. 

madderwort (mad'6r-w6rt), «. Any plant of 
the madder family, Rubiacew. 

madding (mad'ing), n. [Verbal n. of mad 1 , v.] 
Madness; folly; a vagary; a wild freak or prank. 

By my troth, your sorrow, 

And the consideration of men s humorous madding s, 

Have put me iuto a serious contemplation. 

Fletcher , WUdgoose Chase, it 3. 

madding (mad'ing), p. a. Becoming mad; act- 
ing manly ; distracted ; raging ; furious. 

But now from me hys maddinq mynd 1 b starts, 

And woes the Widdowea daughter of the glenne. 

Spenser, 8hep. Cal., April. 

Far from the madding crowd’s Ignoble strife. 

Gray, Elegy. 

Then schemes I framed more calmly, when and how 

The madding factions might be tranquillized. 

Wordsworth, Prelude, x. 

maddingly (mad'ing-li), adv . In a mad way; 
distractedly; wildly. 

Run maddingly affrighted through the villages. 

Fletcher, Women Pleased, iv. 1. 
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maddle (mad'l), v . ; pret. and pp. maddled, ppr. 
muddling . [Freq. of mad 1 , r.J I. intram. 1. 
To rave ; be delirious. Levins. — 2. To be con- 
fused. [Prov. Eng.] 

H. trans. To confuse; perplex. HalUweU. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

maddling(mad'ling),p. a. [Formerly also mad- 
ling; ppr. of madme, t\] Raving; mad; crazy. 

Som takes a staf for hast, and leaues his launce, 

Som madling runnes, som trembles in a trance. 

Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas s Judith, vL 240. 

maddockt (mad'ok), a. [< ME. mathek , < Icel. 
madhicr = Norw .“makk = Dan. maddik, a mag- 
got; dim. of the form which appears in AS. 
mathu, etc., E. mad 2 , made 2 : see mad 2 . The 
same word appears contracted in mawk 1 , q. v.] 
A maggot. Kennett MS. ( HaUiwell .) 
mad-doctor (mad'dok'tor), n. A physician who 
treats insane persons ; an alienist. [Colloq.] 
made 1 (mad), p. a. [Pp. of make 1 .] 1 . Created ; 
wrought; fabricated; constructed. 

O, think on that ; 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 

Like man new made . Shak., M. for M., lL 2. 79. 

2. Artificially produced; formed independent- 
ly of natural development : as, made ground 
(ground made up of earth from another place); 
a made word. 

And Arte, with her contending, doth aspire 
T’ excell the uaturall with made delights. 

Spenser, Muiopotraos, 1. 160. 

3. Drawn from various sources; formed of 
several parts or ingredients : as, a made dish ; 
composite; built up: as, a made mast (a mast 
composed of several sticks bound together by 
iron hoops, in contradistinction to a single-spar 
mast). 

A made diBh, . . . garnished with cut carrots by way of 
adornment. Bulwer, Pelham, xlL 

4. Placed beyond the reach of want ; assured 
of reward, success, fortune, or promotion; well 
provided for life. 

Sw>h. Oh, happy I ! 

Cm. You are a made man. Fletcher , Mad Lover, v. 4. 
Help us to break his worship’s bones, and carry off the 
girl, and you are a made man. 

Sheridan, 8L Patrick’s Day, iL 1. 

6. Well taught or trained, as a hunting-dog. 

To make a trial whether a young bloodhound was well 
instructed (or, as the huntsmen call it, made). 

Quoted in The Century, XXXVm. 191. 

Made block. See Mock!.— Made up. (a) Put together ; 
completed ; finished. 

Deform’d, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 

Shak., Rich. III., I 1. 21. 

(ft) Thorough; consummate; out-and-out [Rare.] 

Yet remain assured 
That he’s a made-up villain. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 101. 

(c) Artificial; meretricious. 

Hast But you must allow her some beauty? 

Tony. Bandbox ! She’s all a made-up thing. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, ii 1. 

(d) Concocted ; invented ; fictitious : as, a made-up tale or 
excuse. 

made 2 , n. See mad 2 . 

made 3 (mad), a. [A var. of mad 1 (perhaps < 
Icel. meiddr y maimed: see mad 1 ), or of mate 2 .] 
Fatigued; exhausted. [Scotch.] 
Madecasseet (mad-e-kas’e), a. and n. Same as 
Malagasy. 

madefactiont (mad-e-fak'shon), n. [= F. ma- 
(Mf action, <L. as if *madefacti6(n-),(madefacerc, 
pp. madef actus, make wet, moisten : see made- 
fy.] The act of making wet ; a soaking ; sat- 
uration. 

To all made faction there is required an imbibition. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist, f 866. 

madeficationt (mad'e-fi-ka'shon), n. [< madefy 
+ - ation : see -fication.] Same as madef ac- 
tion. 

madefyt (mad'e-fl), v. t. [= F. modifier, < L. as 
if *madeficare , equiv. to madefacere, make wet, 
< maderc , be wet ? + facere , make : see -fy.] To 
make wet or moist ; moisten ; soak. 

The time was when the Bonners and butchers rode over 
the faces of God's saints, and madefied the earth with their 
bloods. Rev. T. Adams, works, L 85. ( Davies. ) 

S issyt (mad-e-gas'i), a. and n. [SeeifaJa- 
Same as Malagasy . 

a (ma-da'ra), n. [Short for Madeira 
wine. The island* of Madeira takes its name 
from Pg. madeira, wood, < L. materia , wood, 
matter: see matter .J A fine wine of the sherry 
class made in the island of Madeira. It ac- 
quires by age peculiar excellence of flavor. — 
East India Madeira, Madeira which has been sent in 
cask to the East Indies and back again, with the view of 


madid 

improving it. or aging it rapidly by the oombined agency 
of heat and the constant motion of the ship. 

Madeira mahogany. Same as canary-wood. 

Madeiran (ma-da'ran), a. [< Madeira (see def. ) 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to the island of Ma- 
deira, or to the group of islands of which it is 
the chief, lying west of Morocco, and belonging 
to Portugal. 

Madeira- vine (ma-da'ra-vin), n. An elegant 
climbing herb with bright-green fleshy leaves, 
long clusters of small white spicy-fragrant flow- 
ers, and a perennial tuberous root. It is a ehe- 
nopodiaceous plant, Boussingaultia baselloides, 
from the Andes. 

Madeira-WOOd (ma-da'rh-wud), n. The true 
mahogany. 

madel-paroowa (mad'el-pa-rfi'wjl), n. A boat 
used in Ceylon for fishing, chiefly close inshore 
and on the lakes of the interior, sometimes 
covered with a bamboo roof, when it takes the 
name of padji. Imp. Diet. 

mademoiselle (ma-de-mwo-zel '), n. ; pi. mes- 
demoiselles ( ma-de-mwo-zel' ). [F. , < ma, my, + 
demoiselle , damsel : see madam and damsel 1 de- 
moiselle.] 1. Formerly, in France, the title of 
any woman, married or single, who was not of 
the nobility, and of noble married women whose 
husbands had not been knighted ; also, when 
used absolutely, or without a name, the distinc- 
tive title of the eldest daughter of the next bro- 
ther of the king (who was in like manner called 
Monsieur ), and afterward of the first princess of 
the blood, whoever was her father, in general, 
the titles Madame and Mademoiselle were used to distin- 
guish noble from plebeian women, without regard to con- 
ditions of marriage or celibacy ; but Littrt notes the fact 
that Racine, in writing to his sister, addressed her as 
Madame before her marriage and as Mademoiselle after it. 

Anne Marie Lonise d’Orl^ans, . . . Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier, is forgotten, . . . bat the great name of Made- 
moiselle, La Grande Mademoiselle, gleams through . . . 
the age of Louis Quatorze. 

T. W. Higginson, Atlantic Essays, p. 160. 

2. A distinctive title given to girls and un- 
married women in France, equivalent to Miss: 
abbreviated in writing to Mile., pi. Miles. — 3. 
A sciaenoid fish, the yellow tail or silver perch, 
Bairdiella chrysura. [Local, D. 8.] 

madge 1 (maj), n. [Assibilated form of mag 1 , 
like the orig. Madge , assibilated form of Man, 
abbr. of Margaret, a fem. name: see mag 1, 
mar gar et.] 1. The magpie, Pica rustica : same 
as mag 1 , 1. — 2f. A madge-owl. 

The skritch-owl, us’d in falling towrs to lodge, 

Th’ unlucky night-raven, and thou lasle madge 
That, fearing light, still seekest where to hide. 

The hate and scorn of all the birds beside. 

Du Bartas (trans.). (Nares.) 

j), n. [Origin obscure.] A leaden 
ee the quotation. 

The tool used for this purpose (hard-solder plating) is 
called a madge, and is a lead hammer about three pounds 
in weight, with the face covered with six or seven thick- 
nesses of stout woolen. Gilder’s Manual, p. 108. 

madge-howlett (maj'hou'let), n. See madge- 
owl. 

I’ll sit in a barn with madge-howlet, and catch mice first 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 2. 

madge-owlt (maj ' oul), n. The owlet or barn- 
owl. Also madge-oxclet , madge-howlet. 

Thou shouldst have given her a madgeowl, and then 

Thou’dst made a present o’ thy self, owl-spiegle ! 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, it 1. 

madge-owlet (maj'ou'let), n. Same as madge- 
owl. 

mad-headed (mad'hed'ed), a. Hot-brained; 
rash. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 80. 

madhouse (mad'houa), n. A house where in- 
sane persons are connned for cure or for re- 
straint; a lunatic asylum; a bedlam. 

Madia (ma'di-h), n. [NL. (Molina, 1794), < 
madi, the Chilian name of the common species.] 
A genus of composite herbs belonging to the 
tribe Helianthoidew and the subtribe Madiew, 
characterized by a deeply furrowed involucre, 
with bracts closely inclosing the achenia, of 
which those of the disk are either perfect or 
sterile, almost always without pappus. They are 
erect annuals, commonly glandular- viscid and heavy-scent- 
ed, with entire alternate leaves and small or medium-sized 
heads of yellow flowers, solitary at the ends of the branches 
or in loose panicles. About 8 species are known, natives 
of Chili and the western part of North America, where 
they are popularly called tar-weeds. One species, M. 
satioa, is cultivated for the oil afforded by its seeds, which 
serves the same purposes as olive-oil. The refuse is made 
into an oil-cake for cattle. 

madid (mad'id), a. [< L. madidus, wet, < ma - 
dere, be wet. Cf. Gr. padav, melt away: see 
madarosis.] Wet; moist; appearing as if soak- 
ed or sodden. [Rare.] 
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madrofio 


HIb Urge deep-blue eye. madid and yet piercing, show- 
ed that the secretions of nis brain were apportioned half 
to voluptuousness, half to common sense. 

Disraeli, Coningsby, L 2. 

Madieae (ma-di'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1836)*, < Madia 4* -ere.'} A subtribe of 
composite plants, typified by the genus Madia , 
comprised in the tribe Helianthoidcte . it is char- 
acterised by radiate or subradiate heads, the ray-flowers 
being fertile, and the disk -flowers perfect (but some or all 
of them are sometimes sterile); the bracts of the involucre 
in one series, partly or wholly inclosing the achenU of the 
ray-flowers ; the chaff of the receptacle in one or two rows, 
free or united, generally none between the central flowers; 
and the achenla of the rays without pappus. The sub- 
tribe embraces 8 genera ana about 30 species, the majority 
growing in the western part of North America. 

madisterium (mad-is-te'ri-um), n. ; pi. madi- 
steria (-&). [< Gr. /xadurrijptov, tweezers for pull- 
ing out hair, < paMCetv, pull out the hair. Cf. 
paodv , fall away, as the hair: see madarosis.] 
A surgical instrument for extracting hairs; a 
pair of tweezers. 

m&dling 1 (mad'ling), n. [< wad 1 + din# 1 .] A 
mad person. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Gooidfor-naught madling! . . . flinging t‘ precious gifts 
o’ God under fooit E. Brant# , Wuthering Heights, xiiL 

madling 2 !, a. An obsolete form of modelling. 

madly (mad'li), adv. In a mad manner, (a) 
Without reason or understanding, (b) Frantically; furi- 
ously. (c) With extreme folly, or infatuated zeal or pas- 
sion. 

madman (mad'man), n.; pi. madmen (-men). A 
man who is insane ; a distracted man ; a luna- 
tic : a crazy person. 

maanep (maa'nep), n. [Appar. < wadi 4* nepl.] 
A tall umbelliferous plant, Heradeum Sphon- 
dylium , of Europe and subarctic regions. 

madness (mad'nes), n. 1. The state of being 
mad or distracted ; insanity; lunacy. 

For as to him who Cotls did upbraid. 

And call’d his rigour madness , raging fits : 

Content thee, thou unskilful man, he said ; 

My madness keeps my subjects in their wits. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, vil. 

And moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 

Gray, Prospect of Eton College. 

2. Headstrong passion or rashness ; ungovern- 
able fury or rage ; extreme folly. 

To lose myself upon no ground were madness, 

Not loyal duty. 

Fletcher (and another). False One, L 2. 

Party Is the madness of many for the gain of a few. 

Dope, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

Canine madness. See canine.— Midsummer mad- 
ness,. See midsummer. =8yn. 1. Frenzy, Mania, etc. See 
insanity. 

madonna (ma-don'k), n. [It., = F. madame , 
my lady: see madam, madam?.] 1. My lady; 
madam : an Italian title of address or of cour- 
tesy, equivalent to madam. 

Clown. Good madonna, why mourn eat thou? 

Olivia. Good fool, for my brother’s death. 

ShaJt., T. N., L 5. 72. 

Specifically — 2. [cap.] The Virgin Mary (“Our 
Lady”); hence, a picture representing the Vir- 
gin. — 3. A kind of luster made in part of alpaca- 
wool.— Madonna medal, a small medal of silver, brass, 
or other metal, hung by a pilgrim about the neck of a statue 
of the Virgin and then preserved, serving as a sort of pil- 
grim’s sign. 

Madonna- wise (ina-don'k-wiz), adv. In the 
manner or fashion of the Madonna : applied to 
the arrangement of a woman’s hair, in imitation 
of accepted representations of the Madonna, by 
parting it in the middle, and bringing it close 
and low over the temples. 

Locks not wide-dlspread. 

Madonna-wise on cither side her head. 

Tennyson, Isabel. 

madoqua (mad'o-kwa), n. [Abyssinian.] A 
very tiny antelope of Abyssinia, Neotragus saU 
tianus or N. madoqua , the smallest of horned 
animals, about as large as a hare, and with very 
slender legs. Also called hegoleh. 

m&dpash (mad ' pash), n. and a. [< mad 1 + 
pash.] I, w. A mad fellow. Wright. [North. 
Eng.] 

H. a. Wild; cracked. Davies. 

Let us leave this madpash bedlam, this hair-brained 
fop. and give him leave to rave aud dose his bellyfull, 
with his private and intimately acquainted devils. 

U rquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ill. 25. 

madras (ma-drAs'), n. [= F. madras; so called 
from Madras in India.] A large handkerchief 
of silk and cotton, usually in bright colors, 
used by the negroes in the 'West India islands 
and elsewhere for turbans, etc Madras ging- 

ham, a gingham imitating the colors and design of a 
madras. — Madras lace, a kind of curtain-material, some- 
times printed in colors.— Madras work, simple em- 
broidery done upon bright-colored madras handkerchiefs, 
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the embroidery emphasizing the pattern of the staff. 
These embroideries are used for furniture-coverings, ban- 
ner-screens, etc, 

madrasah (ma’-dras'k), n. [Hind, madrasa, 
madarsa , a scE’ool, college.] In India, a school 
or college for the education of youth. Also, 
corruptly, madressah, madrissah , madrissa, me - 
dresseh. 

The enlightened mind of Warren Hastings did indeed 
anticipate his age by founding the Calcutta madrasa for 
Mahometan teaching. Encyc. Brit., XII. 774. 

Madras hemp, n. See Bengal hemp , under hemp. 

madregal (maa're-gal), n. [Origin not ascer- 
tained.] A carangoid fish of the genus Seriola. 

madreperl (mad're-p£rl), n. [< It. madreperl ^ , 

< maare , mother, 4- perla, pearl.] Mother-of- 
pearl. Longfellow. 

Madrepora (ma-drep'o-rk), n. [NL., < mad- 
repore .] The typical 

genus of Madrepori- 
dee, containing some 
of the commonest 
madrepores, of vari- 
ous branched shapes, 
among them some of 
the most extensive 
reef -building corals. 

M. cervicornis is a 
species so called from 
its branching like the 
antlers of deer. 

Madreporacea (mad'- 
re-po-ra'se-k), n. pi. 

[NL/, < Madrepora 4- 
-acea.] A group of 
stone-corals, more or less exactly equivalent 
to Madreporaria. 

madreporal (mad're-po-ral), a. [< madrepore 
+ -all J Of or pertaining **to madrepores; con- 
sisting of madrepores. 

Madreporaria (mad're-po-rk'ri-k), n.pl. [NL., 

< Madrepora + -aria.] A general name of the 
madrepores and related corals which are hexa- 
coralline or hexactinoid and have a continuous 
hard calcareous skeleton . The term covers not only 
the Madreporidce proper, but the Fungiidce or mushroom- 
corals, the Astrcndce or star-corals, and related families. 
In a still wider sense, Madreporaria is an order of the class 
Actinozoa, including all the bard actinoid or actiniform 
corals, or sclerodermatous zoantharians, whether hexnm- 
eral or tetrameral, and whether tabulate, tubulose, per- 
forate, aporose, or rugose. It is then equivalent to IMho- 
corallia and Sderodermata , or to the old Lithophyta minus 
the Alcyonaria and other sclerobasio zoantharians. 

madreporarian (mad're-po-ra'ri-an), a. and n. 
I. a. Pertaining to the* Madreporaria , or hav- 
ing their characters. 

lL m. A coral of the group Madreporaria. 

madrepore (mad're-por), n. [< F. madrepore 
— Sp. madrepora =* Pg. madrepora , < It. madre- 
pora , coral, appar. lit. ‘ mother-stone ’ (cf. mad- 
reperla , ‘mother-pearl,’ mother-of-pearl: see 
madreperl ), < madre, < L. mater , = E. mother , 
+ (appar.) Gr. tt a light friable stone, a 
stalactite, or, as now understood, ir6po$ (> It. 
poro ), pore : see pore 2 .] An animal, or a coral, 
of the genus Madrepora or family Madrepori - 
dee; the polypite or the polypidom of a perfo- 
rate madreporarian : a name loosely extended 
to any stone-coral with madreporiform cavities 
or openings. In true madrepore the animal or polypite 
is hexameral with twelve short tentacles, and the polypi- 
dom is of branch- 
ing form and stony 
hardness. Madre- 
pore coral consists 
of carbonate of 
lime, with traces of 
animal matter, and 
is formed by grad- 
ual deposition in 
the tissues of the 
compound polyp, 
so that in course of 
time the whole pro- 
sents the appear- 
ance of a number 
of polypa support- 
ed on an extrane- 
ous body. When the animal matter has been removed 
madrepore is of a white color, wrinkled on the surface, 
and full of little cavities, in each of which an individual 
polyp was lodged, the radiating septa of the cavities 
corresponding to the internal divisions of the animal. 
Madrepores raise up walls and reefs of coral rocks with 
considerable rapidity in tropical climates.— Madrepore 
glass. See glass. — Madrepore marble, madreporitic 
marble. 

madreporic (mad-re-por'ik), a. [< madrepore 
+ -*<*.] Of or pertaining to madrepore ; of the 
character of the madrepore ; pierced with mi- 
nute holes like a madrepore. Also madreporite. 
—Madreporic can ala, in echi noderm s, tubular prolon- 

K tions of the circular vessel of the ambulacral system, 
ring perforated ends, and terminating in a calcareous 
network, or other hard formation, known as the madreporic 
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body, madreporic tubercle, or madreporite.— M&dreporle 
plate, in ecnlnoderms, a madreporite.— Madreporic tu- 
bercle, a tubercular madreporic body, or madreporite. 

Madreporidse ( mad-re-por ' i-de ) , n.pl. [NL., < 
Madrepora + -ida.] * The madrepore family, 
typified by the genus Madrepora. its limits vary 
with different authors, but in the strictest use it consists of 
several different genera, agreeing in that the polypites and 
polyp-stocks have porous ccenenchyma, perforated thecae, 
little-developed septa, and an open gastric cavity com- 
municating with the canal in the axis of the branched 
polypidom. 

madreporiform (mad're-po-ri-fdrm), a. [< NL. 
Madrepora , a madrepore, 4- L. forma , form.] 
Resembling a madrepore; characteristic of a 
madrepore; madreporic. 

Madreporina (mad're-po-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., 

< Madrepora 4- -ince.]' A subfamily of Madre - 
poridte. 

madreporite (mad 're-po-rit), n. and a. [< mad- 
repore + -ite 2.] I. w. *1. Fossil madrepore. — 
2. In echinoderms, the madreporic body or 
tubercle ; the interradial aboral porous plate 
at the termination of the madreporic canals. 
Huxley. 

n. a. Same as madreporic. 

madreporitic (mad # re-po-rit'ik), a. [< madre- 
porite 4- -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting of 
madreporite, or made up of various corals more 
or less mixed with fragments of the shells of 
mollusks, all loosely classed together as madre- 
pores: as, madreporitic rocks. 

madrier (raad'ri-6r), n. [F., earlier madier f a 
beam or stout plank, < Sp. madero , a beam, 

< madera , wood: see matter.] In milit. engin.: 
(a) In the seventeenth centuir, a heavy tim- 
ber forming the chief or centraf part of the car- 
riage of a cannon or mortar; hence, the whole 
carriage or mounting of a piece of artillery. 
Grose. ( b ) A plank lined with tin and covered 
with earth for roofing over ibrtain parts of 
military works, in order to afford protection in 
lodgments^ etc. (c) A plank used to support 
the earth m a mine, or m a moat or ditch to 
support a wall. 

madrigal (mad'ri-gal), n. [< F. madrigal = Sp. 
madrigal , OSp. mandrial, mandrigal = Pg. mad- 
rigal = G. madrigal , < It. madrigale , Olt. madri- 
ale , mandriale , also mandriano , a short poem, a 
pastoral ditty ( > ML. matriale),< mandra } a herd, 
flock, < L. mandra , a stall, a herd, < Gr. p&vApa, 
a fold, an inclosed space, the bed on which the 
stone of a ring is set, a monastery. Cf. archi- 
mandrite , mandrel, from the same Gr. source.] 

1. A medieval poem or song, amorous, pas- 
toral, or descriptive. The distinguishing cnar- 
acteristies of the madrigal are now hard to 
determine. 

By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

Marlowe, Passionate Shepherd to his Love. 

2. In music : (a) A musical setting of such a 
poem. Strict madrigal-writing Involves the use of a canto 
fermo, adherence tooneof the ecclesiastical modes through- 
out, the abundant use of contrapuntal imitation in all its 
varieties, and the absence of instrumental accompaniment. 
This form of composition appeared in the Low Countries 
in the fifteenth century, and soon spread to Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and England. In Italy and England it at- 
tained a notable perfection and beauty, passing over in 
the latter country Into the modern glee. Madrigals were 
written for from three to eight or more voices. The senti- 
ments embodied varied from grave to gay, with a constant 
tendency to the latter. The choruses in the earlier opens 
and oratorios were madrigals. (5) A glee or part- 
song in general, irrespective of contrapuntal 
qualities. 

madrigalert (mad'ri-gal-^r), ». A writer or 
composer of madrigals. 

Satyrists, panegyrists, madrigallers. 

Tom Brown, Works, II. 155. (Davie *.) 

madrigaletto (mad # ri-ga-let'o), n. [It., dim. • 
of madrigale, a madrigal: see madrigal.] A 
little madrigal. 

madrigalian (mad-ri-ga'li-an), a. [< madrigal 
4- -ian.] Of or pertaining’ to madrigals. 

The English madrigalian writers being represented sole- 
ly by Morley’s " My Bonny Lass.” Athenceum, July 8* 1882. 

madrigalist (mad'ri-gal-ist), «. [< madrigal 4- 
-ist.] A composer or singer of madrigals. Bur- 
ney, Hist. Music, IV. 46. 

Madrilenian (mad-ri-le'ni-an), a. and w. [< Sp. 
Madrileilo (for * MadridaHo, the second d being 
changed by dissimilation .to l), an inhabitant 
of Madrid, < Madrid.] I. a. Of or belonging 
to Madrid. 

n. n. A native or an inhabitant of Madrid, 
the capital of Spain. 

madrofio (m^-dro'nyo), n. A handsome tree, 
Arbutus Menciesii , of western North America, 
toward the south becoming a shrub, it bears a 
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yellow ben 7. scarcely edible. Its wood Is very hard, and 
is much used in the manufacture of gunpowder. Its bark 
is valuable for tanning. Also madrofio. 

Even the madrofla, upon these spurs of Mount Saint He- 
lena, comes to a fine bulk, and ranks with forest trees. 

R. L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 86. 

madstone (mad'ston), n. A stone popularly re- 
puted to cure hydrophobia, or to prevent it when 
threatened. It is applied to the wound, from which 
it is supposed to draw the poison. The belief in its value 
has no scientific sanction. [U. 8.] 

Among the various Individuals in Pennsylvania who pro- 
fess ability in exorcism and charms, we occasionally find 
one who is reputed to possess a mad-done. These pcb 
bles are of various sizes, and appear to have been selected 
on account of some peculiarity of color or form. A speci- 
men which had a high reputation in the State from which 
it had been brought was described by the present writer 
as consisting of a worn piece of white feldspar, and posses- 
sing none of the properties of absorption attributed to it 
Proc. Am. Phil. Soe., XXVL (1889X 336. 

madu-nut (mad'$-nut), n. The seed of Cycas 
circinalis . 

Madura foot. A diseased condition of the feet 
and hands, occurring in India, characterized by 
enlargement and distortion of the affected part, 
ensuing suppuration, softening and fracture of 
the bones of the part, and the formation of 
sinuses discharging through frequent openings 
small yellow bodies like fish-roe or dark grains 
like coarse gunpowder, and often larger masses. 
The fungus Chionyphe Carteri is found in the diseased 
parts, and is thought to be the cause of the disease. Also 
called fungnis-foot, fungus disease of India, and mycetoma. 

madweed (mad' wed), n. A species of Scutel- 
laria, or skullcap (natural order Labiatw), the 
S. lateriflora: so named because it was thought 
to be efficacious in hydrophobia. Also called 
mad-dog skullcap. 

madwort (mad'wGrt), n. [< mad l + wort 1 . Cf. 
Alyssum.] 1. A plant of the genus Alyssum. — 
2. [As if a extraction of madderwort , having 
been used as a substitute for madder.] A 
plant of the borage family, Asperugo procum- 
bens, whose root was used like madder: com- 
monly called German madwort. 

mae (ma), a. and adr. A Scotch form of mo. 

mseandert, n. See meander. 

Mse&ndrina (me-an-dri'nfi), n. [NL., < L. mce- 
ander, a winding way (see meander), + -ina 1 .] 
The typical ^enus of Mteandrinidee , established 
by Lamarck in 1801. M. cercbnformis is an ex- 
ample. Also spelled Mcandnna. 

maeandrine, a. See mcandrine. 

Mseandrinidse (me-an-drin'i-de), w. pi. [NL., 
< Mceandrina + -idee.] A family of madrepo- 
rarian corals of the suborder Astreacea , typified 
by the genus Mceandrina ; the brain-corals or 
brainstones. These corals are of maMive form, caused 
by the union of many individual corallites in rows which 
meander or wind about over the surface of the corallum 
in a manner suggesting the convolutions of the brain. 
Also spelled Meandrinidce. 

mseandriniform (me-an-drin 'i-f6rm), a. [< 
NL. Mteandrina + L. forma.] Resembling a 
brain-coral; of or pertaining to the Maandrini- 
formes. 

MaBandriniformes (me-an-drin-i-ffir'mez), n. 
pi. [NL.: see meeandriniform.] The brain- 
corals. See Mceandrinidcc. 

Mffiandripora (me-an-drip'o-rfi),?!. [NL.,< Gr. 
palavdpos, a winding way (see meander ), + tt 6 po$, 
a pore: see pore'*.] Same as Fascicularia. 

Maeandrospongidse (me-an-dro-spon'ji-de), n. 
pi. [NL., < Gr. paiavdpo$, a meander, + ax6y- 
yoq, a sponge, + -idee.] A large family of dic- 
tyonine hexactinellid silicious sponges, both 
fossil and recent, in which the body consists 
of winding tubes of uniform caliber with inter- 
stitial vestibular spaces and no uncinate or 
scopuliform spicules. Also spelled Meandro- 
spongidee. 

maelstrom (mal' Strom), n. [Au erroneous 
spelling (sometimes erroneously explained as 
‘mill-stream’) ; prop. * malestrom or *ma1strom; 
formerly malestrand (see quot.), simulating 
strand 1; < Norw. malstraum (little used) (=Dan. 
malstrom ), a great whirlpool in the sea, < mala 
(= Dan. male), grind (see meal 1 ), + straum (= 
Dan. Strom), stream: see stream.] 1. A cele- 
brated whirlpool or violent current in the Arct ic 
ocean, near the western coast of Norway, be- 
tween the islands Mosken&sfi and Mosken, for- 
merly supposed to suck in and destroy every- 
thing that approached it at any time, but now 
known not to he dangerous except under cer- 
tain conditions. 

He [Osep Napea] report* of a Whirlpool between the 
Rost Islands and Lofoot call’d Malestrand, which from 
half ebb to half flood is heard to make such a terrible 
noise as shakes the Door-rings of Houses in those Islands 
ten mile off. Milton, Hist Muscovia. 


Hence— 2. Any resistless movement; any in- 
fluence or passion which makes victims of all 
who come within its power : as, the maelstrom 
of fashion or of speculation ; the maelstrom of 
dissipation or of crime. 

Mana (me'nft), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), < L. 
meena, < Gr. uatvrj, a small sea-fish, eaten salted.] 
The typical genus of Meenidee, chiefly repre- 
sented in the Mediterranean. M. vulgaris is 
an example. Formerly also Mamas. 
maenad, menad (me'nad), n. [< L. mcenas 
( mcenad -), < Gr. uaiv&q (patvati-), raving, frantic ; 
as a noun, a mad woman, maenad: C palvrotku, 
•rage, be furious: see mania.] 1. In Gr. myth., 
a female member of the attendant train of 
Bacchus; hence, a priestess of Bacchus; one 
of the women who celebrated the festivals of 
Bacchus with mad songs and dancing and bois- 
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terous courses in gay companies amid the crags 
of Parnassus and Citheeron, particularly on the 
occasion of the great triennial Bacchic festival. 
The maenads supplied a favorite subject to classic art, and 
are characterized by wearing the nebria, and by the thyrsus 
and other Dionysioc attributes. Compare Bacchante. 

Such illusion as of old 
Through Athens glided menad-\ike. 

Lowell, The Cathedral. 

Hence — 2. Any woman under the influence of 
unnatural excitement or frenzy. 

maenadic, monadic (me-nad'ik), a. [< mwnad , 
menad, 4- -*c.] Pertaining to or like the mae- 
nads; furious; raving; bacchantic. 

The rites, by some supposed to be of the menadic sort, 
. . . are held strictly secret. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (ed. 1831\ p. 191. 

maeniannni (me-ni-a'num), n.; pi. matniana 
(-lift). [L., a projecting balcony, orig. one in 
the Forum at Rome, erected under the censor 
C. Meenius, for the convenience of spectators of 
the gladiatorial combats; neut. of Meenianus, 
of Maenius, < Meenius, the name of a Roman 
gens.] In Rom. antiq ., a balcony or gallery for 
spectators at a public show. The name, originally 
applied to a balcony in the Foruin, waB extended to bal- 
conies in general, as to the galleries at the circular end of 
a circus, and to the ranges of seats above the podium in an 
amphitheater. 

Msenida (me'ni-de), n. pi. [NL., < Meena + 
-idee.] A family of acanthopterygian fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Meena. They are subfusiform per- 
coids with very protractile upper Jaw, chiefly inhabiting 
warm seas. Several are found in the Mediterranean. Also 
Mctnini , Mctnoidece. 

maenoid (me'noid), n. A fish of the family Mee- 
nidee. Sir J. Richardson. 

Maenoideae (me-noi'de-e), n. pi. [NL., < Mama 
+ -oidece.] Same usManuke. Sir J. Richard- 
son, 1836. 

Maenura, n. An erroneous form of Menura. 

Maesa (me'sji), «. [NL. (P. Forskal, 1775), < 
maas, given as the Ar. name of one of the spe- 
cies. ] A genus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous 
plants, belonging to the natural order Mur sinew, 
type of the tribe Meeseee, characterized by the 
two-bracted calyx, the imbricate corolla, and 
flowers growing in racemes. They are shrubs, with 
entire dentate or serrate leaves, often pellucid-dotted, small 
white five-parted flowers, ana a small dry or fleshy fruit 
with many seeds and a persistent style. About 40 species 
are known, natives of tropical and subtropical Asia and 
Africa, Australia, and the islands of the Pacific. The ge- 
nus furnishes some ornamental hothouse-plants. 

Maeseae (me'se-e), n . pi. [NL. (Alphonse de 
Candolle, 1837), < Mcesa + -eee.] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants of the 


order Myrsineee, characterized by a superior or 
half-superior calyx, a gamopetalous corolla, 
no staminodia, and a many-seeded fruit. The 
tribe Includes but one genus, Mcesa, with about 40 Bpecies. 
natives of the tropical and subtropical regions of the Ola 
World. 

maestoso (m&-es-td'so), adv. [It., majestic^ < 
maestd, majesty: see majesty.] In music, with 
dignity or majesty ; majestically. 
maestraL n. A variant of mistral. 

Maastricht beds. See bed 1 . 
maestro (ma-es'tro), n. [It., = E. master 1 . q. v.] 
A master ; specifically, an eminent musical com- 
poser, teaeber, or conductor, 
mafflet (maf '1), v. i. [< ME. maffien , < MD. maf- 
felen, moffelen, D. moffelen, move the jaws, 
stammer, = LG. maffeln , prattle, = G. dial, maf- 
feln, muffeln, chew with the mouth full; prob. 
imitative; cf. E. faffle , stammer.] To stam- 
mer. 


And some maffiid with the mouth and nyst what they 
mente. Richard the Reddest, iv. 63. 

maffled(maf'ld),p.a. See the quotation. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

She was what they call in the country maJled—thaX is, 
confused in her intellect. 

Southey, Letters, in. 18& (Davies.) 

mafflerf (maf'l^r), w. A stammerer. Holland , 
Plutarch, p. 535. 

maffling (mailing), w. [Cf. maffle.] A simple- 
tom HalliweU. [North. Eng.] 

maforst, w. [ML., < MGr. pwfApiov: see def.] 
Originally, a woman’s mantle or cloak, cover- 
ing the head, neck, and shoulders; later, the 
maphorion or scapular worn by monks in the 
Eastern Church. 

mafurra-tree (ma-fur'ft-tre), n. [< mafurra, 
mafura, a native name, + E. tree.] A tree, 
TnchUia emetica , of the Meliacece, found in Mo- 
zambique, Madagascar, and the Isle of Reunion. 
Its fruit is a capsule of two or three cells, containing seeds 
of the size of a cacao-bean, which yield when boiled the 
mafurra-tallow. 

mag 1 (mag), n. [Also magg ; ult. abbr. of mar- 
garet , like the fern, name Mag, dim. Maggie , 
abbr. of Margaret : see magpie , mar gar et. Hence 
also madge 1 .] 1. The madge or magpie. — 2. 
The long-tailed titmouse, Acredula rosea , more 
fully called long-tailed mag. [Local, Eng.] 

mag2 (mag), r.; pret. and pp. magged, ppr. mag- 
ging. [In allusion to the chatter of tne mag- 
pie; < mag 1 , the magpie: see mem 1 .] I. </«- 
trans. To chatter; scold. [Prov. Eng.] 

n. trans. To tease or vex. HalliweU. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

mag 2 (mag), n. [< mag 2 , in] Talk; chatter. 

If you have any mag in you, well draw it out 
Mrs. Thrale, quoted in Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary (ed. 18761 

[I. 68. 

mag 3 (mag), n. [Also make, maik; origin ob- 
scure.] A halfpenny; in Scotland (with plu- 
ral), a gratuity expected by servants. [Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

It cant be worth a mag to him. 

Dickens, Bleak House, liv. 

mag 4 (mag), ». An. abbreviated form of maga- 
zine , 2. [Colloq.] 


He ... is on the staff of I don’t know how many papers 
and mags. Mrs. Alexander, The Fibres, p. 45. 

mag 5 (mag), v. t .; pret. and pp. magged , ppr. 
magging. [Also magg; conjectured to be of 
Gipsy origin ; cf. Hind, makr , fraud, makkar, a 
cheat, knave (f ).] To steal ; carry off clandes- 
tinely. [Low slang.] 

magadis (mag'a-dis), n. [< Gr. pdyadiq (ML. 
magade), a musical instrument, a kind of cith- 
ara, also a Lydian flute (see defs.), prob. of 
Egypt, origin. Cf. magas. ] 1. A Greek musi- 

cal instrument resembling the eithara, having 
about twenty strings tuned in octaves two by 
two.— 2. A Lydian flute or flageolet. — 3. A 
monochord. 

magadize (mag'a-diz), v. i .; pret. and pp. maga- 
dized, ppr. magadizing. [< Gr. paryadt&tv, to play 
on the magadis, play in the octave, < pdyadic, 
magadis: see magadis.] In anc. Gr. music: (a) 
To play upon the magadis. ( b ) To sing in oc- 
taves, as when men and women sing the same 
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melody. 


magart, n. [Origin obscure.] A large ship. 
Davies. 

Filling our seas with stately argosies, 

Calvars and magart, hulks of burden great 

Greene, Orlando Furioso, t 1. 


ma-Kaii w*, uiagariboa ^umg-u-n in, n. 

[ML., < MGr. payaplrw, renegade, <" payaptfav, 
befoul, pollute, defile, contaminate.] In the 
middle ages, an apostate from Christianity, 
especially to Mohammedanism. 
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mafas (raa'gas), n. [< Gr. pay&q, the bridge of 
a cithara or lvre : see def. 1.] 1 . The bridge of 
a cithara or lyre ; also, a fret, as of a lute.— 2. 
[ cap '.] [NL.] A genus of brachiopods of the 
family Terebratuliace, and typical of a subfam- 
ily Magasince . Sowerby , 1816. 
magastromancert (ma-gas'tro-man-sAr), n. [< 
Gr. pdyoq, magician, 4* Karpov,'* star, 4* pavreia , 
divination: see astromaney.] An astrologist. 

The Mag-astro-mancer , or the magical astrological Di- 
viner. Rev. J . GauU (1062). 

magazine (mag-a-zen'), n. [= D. maaazijn = 
G. magazin = Dan. Sw. magasin , < OF. F. maga- 
zin, now magasin, < It. magazzino , < Sp. wwgra- 
cen, almagacen, almacen = Pg. almazem, arma- 
zetn, a storehouse, < Ar. al, the, + makhdzin 
(> Turk, makhazin), pi. of makhzan, makhzen (> 
Turk, makhzen), a storehouse, warehouse, of. 
khizdna, a storehouse, khazna, khazina , trea- 
sury, khazana , lay up in store; of. Heb. khdsan , 
lay up in store, mishenot , storehouses.] 1. A 
receptacle in which anything is stored; a store- 
house ; a warehouse. 

If it should appear fit to bestow shipping In those har- 
bours, it shall bo very needful that there he a magazine 
of all necessary provisions and ammunitions. 

Raleigh, Essays. 

The mind of man in a long life will become a magazine 
of wisdom or folly. Steele, Tatler, No. 132. 

Specifically — (a) A strong building, constructed usually 
of brick or stone, for storing securely quantities of gun- 
powder or other explosive material, and warlike stores, for 
either industrial or military purposes. (6) The close room 
in the hold of a man-of-war where the ammunition is kept. 
(c) The cartridge-chamber of a magazine- rifle, (d) The 
fuel-chamber of a magazine-stove. See below. 

2. A pamphlet periodically published, contain- 
ing miscellaneous papers or compositions. The 
earliest publication of this kind in England waa the “Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine," which waa first issued in 1731 by Ed- 
ward Cave, under the pseudonym of “Sylvanus Urban," 
and is still continued, though now entirely changed In 
character.— Magazine-battery, in elect., a battery in 
which the strength of the liquid solution is maintained 
by a supply of the required substance in the form of crys- 
tals kept In a suitable receptacle. Compare Daniel! cell, 
under oeU. — Magazlno-fltove. a stove containing a fuel- 
chamber from which the fire is automatically fed with 
coal.— Magnetic magazine. See magnetic. 
magazine (mag-a-zen'), v.; pret. and pp. maga- 
zined, ppr. magazining . [< magazine , «.] I. 
trans. To store up or accumulate for future use. 
[Rare.] 

He entered among the Papists only to get information 
of persons and particulars, with such secrets as he could 
spy out, that being rnagazined up in a diary might serve 
for materials. Roger North, Examen, p. 222. 

n. intrans . To conduct or edit a magazine. 

Of magazining chiefs, whose rival page 

With monthly medley courts the curious age. 

Byrom, The Paaaive Participle's Petition. 

magazine-gun (mag-a-zen'gon), n. A cannon 
or gun having the capacity of firing a num- 
ber of shots consecutively without pause for 
reloading; a battery-gun; a machine-gun; a 
repeating gun. See machine-gun. 
magaziner (mag-a-ze'n6r), n. [< magazine + 
-eri.] One who writes in a magazine. 

If a magaziner be dull upon the Spanish war, he soon 
has us up again with the ghost in Cock-lane. 

Goldsmith, Essays, ix. 

magazine-rifle (mag-a-zen'ri # fl), n, A repeat- 
ing rifle j a rifle from* which several shots may 
be fired in quick succession without reloading. 
It has a magazine or chamber which contains a variable 
number of metallic-case cartridges, whioh are fed auto- 
matically into the chamber of the bore, or held in reserve, 
the latter being the case in arms furnished with a cut-off, 
to enable them to be used as single-loaders. The maga- 
zine may be placed in the butt-stock, in the tip-stock, or 
above or on one side of the receiver, or It may be detach- 
able, as In the Lee gun. The special forms of magazine- 
rifles are very numerous. 

mag&zinist (mag-a-ze'nist), n. [< magazine + 
-isf.] Same as magaziner . 
magdala (mag-dS/lji), n. [So called from Mag- 
data in Abyssinia,** captured by Gen. Napier 
(subsequently Lord Napier of Magdala) in 1868. 
Cf. magenta, solferino, named from battle-fields. ] 
Naphthalene red. See red . 
magd&len. magdalene (mag'da-len, -len), n. 
[So called from Magdalen, Mary Magdalene , < 
LL. Magdalene, < Gr. ( Map/a $) Maydah/vt/, (Mary ) 
of Magdala, fem. of M aydafajvdq, of Magdala, < 
Mayda/d,a town on the western shore of the sea 
of Galilee, < Heb. migddi, a tower, < gddal , be 
great or high. The allusion in the def. is to 
the “woman in the city', which was a sinner,” 
mentioned in Luke vii. 37-50, and, as in the 
heading of that chapter, traditionally identi- 
fied (esp. since the 5th century, and in the West- 
ern Church, contrary to the tradition of the East- 
ern Church) with Mary Magdalene as mentioned 
(in another connection) in the next chapter, 
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“Mary called Magdalene, out of whom went 
seven devils” (Luke viii. 2). This identifica- 
tion was doubtless assisted by a confusion of 
the three anointings, one by “a woman in 
the city” (Luke vii. 37, as above), one by “a 
woman,” also unnamed, in Bethany (Mat. xxvi. 
7 and Mark xiv. 3), and the third by “ Mary.” 
the sister of Martha and Lazarus, also in Betn- 
any (John xi. 2 and xii. 3). The same name, 
in the old form Maudlin, is the source of the 
adj. maudlin, in allusion to the tears of the re- 
pentant woman supposed to be Mary Magda- 
lene : see maudlin . Another form of the name 
is Madeline.] 1. A reformed prostitute. 

Very little of the Magdalene about her, . . . because, 
though there may be Magdalene*, they are not often found. 

TrdUope, Autoblog., p. 239. 

2. Some plant, probably a radiate composite 
like Chrysanthemum Parthenium. 

These camels will live very well two or three dayes with- 
out water; their feeding is on thiBtles, wormewood, mag- 
dalene , and other strong weeds. 

Hakluyt ’* Voyage*, LL 27a 

Magdalen hospital, or Magdalen asylum. See hospi- 
tal. 

magdalenenm (mag'da-le-ne'um), n. [< mag- 
dalen , q. v.] A magdalen asylum or hospital. 

It [Fontevrault] consisted of a nunnery for virgins and 
widows, a magdaleneum, a hospital for lepers and other dis- 
eased folk, a convent, and a church. Encyc. Brit., LX. 806. 

magdaleon (mag-da'le-on), n. [< OF. mag da - 
leon, F. magdaleon, magdaleon, < Gr. paydasua, 
later form of dnouaydoAid, the crumb or inside 
of the loaf on which the Greeks wiped their 
hands at dinner, < airop&ooeiv, wipe off, take an 
impression, model, < and, off, 4* uaaauv, knead: 
see mass 2 , magma.] 1. A medicine, as a pill* 
prepared with bread-crumb. — 2. A roll of plas- 
ter. Dunglison . 

Brimstone . . . used crude ... is of a sadder oolour ; 
or, after depuration, such as we have in magdaleon * or rolls 
of a lighter yellow. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 1L 5. 

Magdeburg hemispheres. See hemisphere . 

mage (maj). n. [< F. mage = Sp. Pg. It. mago 
(fem. maga), a magician^ < L. magus (fem. may a), 
a magician (as adj. magical), < Gr. pdyoq, a magi- 
cian, enchanter, juggler, wizard (as adj. magi- 
cal); prop, a Magus, F. Mage = Sp. Pg. It. Mago , 
< L. Magus, pi. Magi, < Gr. Majof, pi. Mdyoq 
one of the Magi or Magians, a Median tribe or 
caste, the priests or “wise men” of the an- 
cient Medes and Persians, prob. < Zend maz, 
great, akin to Gr. plyaq , L. magnus, great : see 
magnitude , main 2 . Hence magic , etc.] A ma- 
gician; an enchanter; a person expert in the 
black art. 

First entering, the dreadfull Mage there fownd, 
Deepe busied bout worke of wondrous end. 

Speneer, F. Q., III. ill 14. 
And there I saw mage Merlin, whose vast wit 
And hundred winters are but as the hands 
Of loyal vassals tolling for their liege. 

Tennyson , Coming of Arthur. 

Magellanic (maj- or mag-e-lan'ik), a. [(.Magel- 
lan (Pg. Femao de Magalhdes) 4* -tc.] Pertain- 
ing to or named after the Portuguese navigator 
Magellan (Portuguese Femao de Magalhaes), 
died 1521 — Ma gellani c clouds, a name given to two 
cloud-like tracts or patches of nebulous stars In the south- 
ern heavens, nearly in the pole of the Milky Way. They 
are visible as far north as 18° north latitude. According 



The Greater Magellanic Cloud. (From Gould.) 

to Sir J. F. W. Herschel, “They are, generally speak- 
ing, round, and somewhat oval, and the larger, which de- 
viates most from the circular form, exhibits the appear- 
ance of an axis of light, very ill-defined, and by no means 
strongly distinguished from the general mass. . . . The 
greater nebula occupies an area of about 42 square degrees. 
The lesser covers about 10 square degrees. Their degree 
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of brightness may be judged of by the effect of strong moon- 
light, which totally obliterates the lesser, but not quite the 
greater." Though they resemble parts of the Galaxy to the 
naked eye, their telescopic appearance is in marked con- 
trast. owing to the great numbers of dusters and nebulas 
which they contain. 

magenta (ma-jen'tjl), n. [< F. magenta , so 
called from Magenta in Italy, because this col- 
or was discovered in the year (1859) of the bat- 
tle of Magenta.] 1. A rich and somewhat 
glaring red pigment. Also called aniline red and 
fuchsin . — 2. The color given by the pigment. 
— Ma*0llt&8. Same as acid-magenta. 

magg T t, n. See mag 1 . 
magg 2 , v . t. See mag 5 . 

magged (magd), a. [Origin obscure.] Worn 
ana stretched: said of a rope, 
maggett, «. An obsolete form of maggot. 
maggie (mag'i), n. [< Maggie, a fem. name, 
dim. of Margaret. Ct.mag 1 J madge 1 .] The com- 
mon guillemot. Lotnvia troile. [Scotch.] 
maggunonifeet (mag-i-mon'i-fet), n. [= = Mag- 
gie many-feet .] A centiped. [Scotch.] 
magglet (mag'i), v. t. [Early mod. E. also mag- 
gil,magle; perhaps a var. of mangle L] To man- 
gle; maul. 

Thare he beheld ane crael 1 magRt face. 

Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 181. ( Jamieson . ) 

maggot (mag'ot), n. [Early mod. E. also mag- 
get, maggette; \ ME. magot, magat , prob. < W. 
maceiad, macai , a maggot (cf. magiaid. grubs, 
magiad, breeding, magad , a brood), < magu, 
breed, = Com. Bret, maga, feed.] 1. Proper- 
ly, the larva of a fly or other insect ; hence, in 
general, a grub; a worm: applied to footless 
larvae, and especially to the larv® of flies. 

Those flesh-flies of the land, 

Who fasten without mercy on the fair, 

And suck, and leave a craving maggot there. 

Co%cper, Prog, of Err., L 324. 
2. A whim; a crotchet; an odd fancy: mostly 
in such expressions as a maggot in onPs head. 
To tickle the maggot born in an empty head. 

And wheedle a world that loves him not. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxviL 3. 

3f. A frisky fellow ; one given to pranks. 

Po. I admire you had so much prudence, when you 
were as great a maggot as any in the world when you were 
at Paris. 

Gt. Then my age did permit a little wildness. 

N. Bailey , tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 177. (Davies.) 

4. A whimsical impromptu melody or song. 
-Rat-tail maggot. seeErisuai*.— Beed-cora maggot, 
the larva of Anthomyia teat (Riley). A. S. Packard, Study 
of Insects, p. 411. (See also cheese-maggot, meat-maggot) 

maggot-eater (mag'ot-e't£r), n. A book-name 
of oirds of the genus Scolecophagus. 
maggotiness (mag'ot-i-nes), n. The state of 
bemg maggoty, or of abounding with maggots, 
maggotish (mag'ot-ish), a. [< maggot 4- -ish 1 . ] 
Maggoty; whimsical. 

maggot-patedt (mag'ot -parted), a. Same as 
maggoty-headed. 

maggot-piet, maggoty-piet, n. See magot-pie. 
maggot-snipe (mag'ot -snip), n. The turn- 
stone, Strepsila8 interprcs. [Long Island.] 
maggoty (mag'ot-i), a. [< maggot 4- -y 1 .] 1. 
Fun of or infested with maggots. — 2. Frisky ; 
capricious ; whimsical. [Rare.] 

To pretend to work out a neat scheme of thoughts with 
a maggotty, unsettled head 1 b as ridiculous as to think to 
write straight in a jumbling coach. Norris. 

maggoty-headedt (mag'ot-i-hed'ed), a. Hav- 
ing a mind full of wnims or crotchets; maggoty. 
Also maggot-pated. 
maggoty-piet, n. See magpie. 

Magnrabm. a. and n. Same as Mogrdbin. 
Magi. ”• , p ?HT al of Magus. 

Magian (ma'ji-an), a. and n. [< L. Magus, pi. 
Magi ; see Magus.] I, a. Pertaining to tne 
Magi, the priestly caste of ancient Persia. 

fit. n. A member of the priestly caste of an- 
cient Persia. See Magus, 1. 

One of the Magians, who, It is to be remembered, are a 
tribe of the Medes, gave himself out for a brother of Cam- 
byses, expecting thus to be able to count upon the obedi- 
ence of the Persians as welL 

Von Ranke, Univ. Hist, (trans.), p. 100. 

Magianism (ma'ji-an-izm), n. [< Magian 4- 
h ism .] The philosophy, doctrines, traditions, 
and religious practices of the Magi. Magianism 
was characterized by a religious dualism, supposing an 
original principle of evil, opposed to the original principle 
of good. Also M agism. 

magic (maj'ik), n. and a. [I. w. Formerly also 
magick , magique; < ME. magik, magike , < OF. 
magufue = Sp. mdgica = Pg. It. niagica,<. L. 
magicc , ML. also maijica (sc. ars , art), < Gr. pa- 
ytxfj, magic, prop. adj . 1 magical 9 (sc. ripy, art), 
but orig. ‘or the Ma^i,* < Mdjof, pi. M 6yot, the 
Magi or priests or ‘ ‘ wise men ” of the Medes and 
Persians, reputed to be skilled in enchantment : 
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see mage, Magus . n. a . = F. magique = Sp. 
mdgico = Pg. It. magioo, < L. magicus , < Gr. 
fiayusdg, of magic, orig. and prop. 4 of the Magi/ 
< Mdyof, pi. Mdyoq Magi: see above. Thus, the 
noun is orig. from the adj.; but in Eng. it pre- 
cedes it.] I, ». 1. Any supposed supernatural 
art; especially, the pretended art of control- 
ling the actions of spiritual or superhuman 
beings. Belief in each an art exists among all primi- 
tive races, and was prevalent in medieval Europe. The 
practice of magic has embraced, in a great variety of ways, 
the cure of disease, the forecasting of events, and the grati- 
fication of desires otherwise unattainable. It has been 
everywhere, with the rise and earlier progress of litera- 
ture. formulated into more or lees elaborate systems. All 
kinds of divination, judicial astrology, and to a large extent 
alchemy were outgrowths of it 

But thurgh his magik for a wyke or tweye, 

It semed that alle the rokkes were aweye. 

Chaucer , Franklin’s Tale, L 667. 
If she in chains of magic were not bound. 

Shak., Othello, L 2. 65. 

The word magic is still used, as in the ancient world, to 
include a confused mass of beliefs and practices, hardly 
agreeing except in being beyond those ordinary actions of 
cause and effect which men accustomed to their regular- 
ity have come to regard as merely natural. 

Sncyc. Brit., XV. 199. 

2. Power or influence similar to that of en- 
chantment: as, the magic of love. 

He [Arnold] has a power of vision as great as Tenny- 
son’s, though its magic depends less on the rich tints of 
association, and more on the liquid colours of pure nat- 
ural beauty. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 628. 

3. Conjuring; tricks of legerdemain. [Colloq.l 
—Black magic, magic involving a criminal league with 
evil spirits ; the black art— Natural magic, (a) Occult 
science ; the art of working wonders by means of a supe- 
rior knowledge of the powers of nature. 

Much more is professed, but much lease perfourmed, then 
in former ages, especially in the mathematlkes and in nat- 
urall magic. O. Harvey , Four Letters. 

Q>) Control of natural forces through the knowledge of 
their laws. 

Was not Persian Magic a reduction or correspondence 
of the principles and architectures of nature to the rules 
and policy of governments? . . . And here I will make a 
request that I may revise and reintegrate the misapplied 
and abused name of Natural Magic ; which in the true 
sense is but Natural Wisdom or Natural Prudence ; taken 
according to the ancient acception, purged from vanity 
and superstition. Bacon , Advancement of Learning. 

Superstitious or goetic magic consists in the invoca- 
tion of devils or demons, and supposes some tacit or ex- 
press covenant or agreement with them.— White magic, 
practice of magic either quite innocent or at least not in- 
volving a compact with the devil. 

II. a. 1. Pertaining to or connected with the 
exercise of magic ; having supposed supernat- 
ural qualities or powers ; enchanting; bewitch- 
ing : as, magic arts or spells ; a magic wand or 
circle ; a magic touch ; magic squares. 

Shall we think the subtle-witted French 
Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him, 

By magic verses have contrived his end? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., I. 1. 27. 
As In Agrippa’s magic glass, 

The loved and lost arose to view. 

Whittier, The Merrimack. 

2. Produced b)r or resulting from or as if from 
magic; exhibiting the effects of enchantment: 
as, magic music ; magic transformations. [In 
this sense magical is more commonly used.] 

Till all thy magiek structures, rear’d so high. 

Were shatter’d into heaps o'er thy false head. 

Milton, Cornua, 1. 798. 

3. Operating as if by magic ; causing illusion ; 
producing wonderful results. 

For three or four days; under the magic influence of his 
wit and imagination, these gloomy old pictures were a 
perpetual source of amusement and fun. 

Lady Holland , Sydney Smith, iv. 
Magic circle, a modification of the magic square as 
devised by Franklin, consisting of eight concentric circles 
equally divided by eight radii, in the sections of which all 
the numbers from 13 to 76 are so arranged that the sum of 
the numbers In each circle, together with 12 entered at the 
center, is equal to 360, and that the sum of the numbers 
in each radial column, together with the central 12; Is 
also equal to 360. As reconstructed by Dr. Barnard, the 
numbers from 1 to 64 are taken, and are so arranged that 
the constant sum of both concentric and radial ranks, 
added to 100 entered at the center, is 86a— Magic cube, 
an extension of the arrangement of an arithmetical se- 
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formed by a series of numbers in mathematical proportion, 
so disposed in parallel and equal ranks that the sum of 
each row or line taken perpendicularly, horizontally, or 
diagonally is constant. Magic squares are also formed 
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Ad even-numbered magic square An odd-numbered mafic 

whose constant sum is*. whos f con ‘ 

stant sum is 15. 

with the letters of a word, name, phrase, or sentence, so 
arranged as to read the same in all directions from the 
initial letter, wherever it appears. The earliest known 
writers on the subject were Arabians, among whom these 
squares were used as amulets, 
magical (maj'i-kal), a. [< magic 4* -aL] Same 
as magic . [The difference between magic and 
magical , as in most other cases of adjectives 
in 4c and -ical, is largely rhythmical.] 

They beheld unveiled the magical shield of your 
Ariosto. Dryden. 

I’ll humbly signify what in his name, 

That magical word of war, we have effected. 

Shak., A. and C., iii. 1. 8L 
Laws have no maqical, no supernatural virtue ; . . . laws 
do not act like Aladdin's lamp or Prince Ahmed's apple. 

Macaulay , Essays, ft. 97. 
Egypt and Babylon . . . were the chief sources whence 
the world learnt what may be called the higher branches 
of occult science, and from the historical point of view the 
maoical rites ana beliefs of other ancient Eastern nations, 
such as Asia Minor and India, are of little importance. 

E. B. Tylor , Encyc. Brit., XV. 201. 

magically (maj'i-kal-i), adv. In a magical man- 
ner : by or as if by 'magic, 
magician (ma-jish'an), n. [< ME. magicien , < 
OFT and F. magicien , < ML. as if *magicianus, 
< magica , magic : see magic .] If. One of the 
Magi or priestly caste of ancient Persia. 

It is confessed by all of understanding, that a magician 
(according to the Persian word) is no other than Divinorum 
cultor et lnterpres, a studious observer and expounder of 
divine things. Raleigh , Hist World, I. xL 3. 

Therefore made I a decree to bring in all the wise men 
of Babylon before me. . . . Then came in the magicians, 
the astrologers, the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers. 

Dan. iv. 7. 

2. One skilled in magic ; a wizard; an enchant- 
er ; a conjurer. 

I have, since I was three year old, conversed with a ma- 
gician, most profound in hiB art and yet not damnable. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 2. 68. 

magic-tree (maj'ik-tre), n. A beautiful shrub, 
Cantua buxifolia (natural order Polemoniacece ), 
of Peru, formerly used by the native Indians for 
the decoration of their houses on feast-days, 
magilp (ma-gilp'), n. [Also maegilp, magilph , 
magelp, maguilp , meggelup , megilph , megylph , 
miguilph; said to be from a proper name.] In 
pain ting, a vehicle made of oil of turpentine and 
pale drying-oil in equal proportions. These in- 
gredients gelatinize, and when mixed with oil colors give 
them a certain body and a pulpy transparency. Magilp 
may be made also of linseed drymg-oil and mastic varnish, 
or of simple linseed-oll and sugar of lead, or of boiled oil. 
mastic varnish, and a little sugar of lead Also spelled 

To reduce to the con- 


ries in a magic square or parallelepipedon to all sides 
of a hexagon, so that the sum of the numbers in each 
lineal rank or numbers, parallel to the edges of the cube 
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or the diagonals upon all faces, is constant In a perfect 
magic cube every term enters into thirteen distinct equali- 
ties.— Magic cylinder, a modification of a perfect magic 
cube or parallelepipedon when one of its surfaces is trans- 
ferred to a cylinder having a circumference equal to the 
edge of the cube, and the vertical squares are arranged in 
equidistant radii : such a magic cylinder will have either no 
number at the axis, or the same number in the center of 
every one of the five parallel planes.— Magic lantern. 
See lantern, and cut under stereopticon. — Magic music. 
See music.— Magic sphere, a modification of a magic 
cube or parallelepipedon when its surface is transferred 
to a sphere, and the several vertical columns are arranged 
In equidistant radii.— Magic square, a square figure 


— -Ip (ma-gilp'), v. t. 
sistency of magilp. 

If it [pure water] is well mixed with the oil colour, it 
megilps it sufficiently to hold the combing until it sets. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p 42L 

Magilus (maj'i-lus), n. [NL.] A remarkable 
genus of gastropods of the family Coralliophili - 
dee, inquiline upon cor- 
al. The shells when young 
are regularly spired, but 
grow with the coral into ir- 
regular tubes, the older parts 
of which are left by the mol- 
lusk to become filled in with 
solid deposits of calcareous 
matter. The species is named 
M. antiquus , and may attain 
a length of 2 or 3 feet. 

Magism (ma'jizm), It. 

[=F. magisme; as Mage, 

Magi , 4- -ww.] The 
body of philosophy or 
doctrines of the Per- 
sian Magi: same as Ma- 
gianism . 

Chaldfeism and Magism ap- 
pear . . . mixed up together. 

C. 0. Muller, Manual of 
[ArchseoL (trans.), § 248. 

magister (ma-jis't^r), 
n. [< L. magister , a mas- 
ter, chief, head, supe- 
rior, director, teacher, etc.: hence ult. E. mas - 
ter 1 and mister i f q. v.] Master; sir: an appel- 
lation given in the middle ages to persons of 



Alagiluj antiquus, natural 
size. 


magistery 

scientific or literary distinction, equivalent to 
the modern title of doctor, it is still used in Latin 
forms of various degrees. (See below.) In the early church 
it was given as a title to bishops and presbyters, in distinc- 
tion from ministers or members of the lower orders. 

I’m Magister— yea. Doctor— hight . . . 

I’m cleverer, true, than those fops of teachers, 

Doctors and Magikers, Scribes and Preachers. 

Ooethe, Faust, L 1 (tr. by B. Taylor). 
Artium Magister. Master of Arts : a degree bestowed by 
universities and colleges, following the degree of Artium 
Baccalaureus or A. B. Also Magister Artium ( M . A.\ See 
A. Jf.— Magister ceremonlarum, master of the ceremo- 
nies.— Magister Discipline, an officer in the Church of 
Spain, about the fifth century, appointed to take charge of 
those children who were dedicated to the church at an 
early age and placed in a bishop’s household for instruction 
in morals and in the rules of the church. The officer who 
had supervision of children educated in monasteries bore 
the same title.— Magister Sacri Palatii, in the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., the incumbent of an office created early in the 
thirteenth century by Pope Honorins III. for the reli- 
gious instruction of the employees of the popes, cardinals, 
and other Roman Catholic authorities living in Rome. 
The promoter and first holder of the office was St Domi- 
nic, and later incumbents have been Dominicans. The 
duties and privileges of the office were gradually Increased 
until it became one of very considerable importance. 
Among its privileges are that of conferring the degree of 
doctor in theology and philosophy and that of licensing 
bookB for publication. 

magi8ten&. n. Plural of magisterium. 
magisterial (maj-is-te'ri-al), a . [< L. magiste- 

rial , the office of a chief, president, master, 
director, teacher, etc. (see magistery), 4- -al ] 

1. Of or pertaining to a master: such as befits a 
master; authoritative; hence, lofty; arrogant; 
imperious; domineering. 

Those who have fairly and truly examin’d, and are there- 
by got past doubt in all the doctrines they profess and 
govern themselves by, ... are so few in number, and 
find so little reason to be magisterial in their opinions; 
that nothing insolent and imperious is to be expected 
from them. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xvL 4. 

The Squire is there 
In his large arm-chair, 

Leaning back with a grave magisterial air. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 172. 

2. Of or belonging to & magistrate or his office ; 
of the rank of a magistrate. 

Acanthe here, 

When magisterial duties from his home 
Her father call’d, had entertain’d the guest. 

Glover, Athenaid, xv. 

3. In chem., pertaining to magistery Magis- 

terial district. See district, 1 . = Byn. 1. Authoritative, 
Magisterial, Dogmatic, Arrogant, Domineering, Imperi- 
ous, Dictatorial, Peremptory, official, grand, haughty, 
lordly, oracular. Authoritative is rarely used in a bad 
sense. Magisterial, in the sense of having the manner of 
a master or magistrate, generally indicates the overdoing 
of that manner : as, magisterial pomp and gravity. Dog- 
matic reaches somewhat more deeply into the character ; 
the dogmatic man insists strenuously upon the correct- 
ness of his own opinions, and, being unable to see how 
others can fall to believe with him, dictatorially presses 
upon them his opinions as true without argument, while 
he tends also to blame and overbear those who venture 
to express dissent. (See confident.) Arrogant implies the 
assumption of more than due authority from an overesti- 
mate of one’s importance. (S ec arrogance.) Domineering, 
imperious, and dictatorial apply to the assertion of one’s 
own will over those of others In the attempt to rule. Domi- 
neering suggests unfitness or lack of authority to rule, 
with an insulting, hectoring, or bullying manner. Impe- 
rious contains most of the real power of the will, suggest- 
ing a lofty or lordly determination to be obeyed. Dicta- 
torial implies, on the one band, a disposition to rule, and, 
on the other, a sharp insistence upon having one’s orders 
accepted or carried out. Peremptory shuts off discussion : 
a peremptory command or denial is one that mast be obeyed 
or accepted to the letter and without debate ; it is posi- 
tive, absolute, and often immediate. 

magisterialityt (maj-is-te-ri-ari-ti), n. [< ma- 
gisterial 4* -tfy.] Magisterial character or ad- 
ministration ; domination. 

When these statutes were first in the state or magisteri- 
ality thereof, they were severely put in practice. 

Fuller, Church Hist., IX. iv. 11. ( Davies .) 

magisterially ( maj -is - te ' ri - al - i), adv. In a 
magisterial manner ; in the manner of a mas- 
ter or a magistrate ; with the air of a master or 
the authority of a magistrate, 
magisterialness (maj-is-te'ri-al-nes), n. The 
character of being magisterial', in any sense of 
that word. 

magisterium (maj-is-te'ri-um), ♦».; pi. magiste- 
ria (-ft). [L. : see magistery .] 1. In alchemy, a 
magistral ; the philosophers stone. 

This is the day I am to perfect for him 
The magisterium , our great work, the stone. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 

2. An authoritative statement or doctrine ; a 
magistery. 

Great importance is attached to what is called “ the 
consensus of theologians” and the “ordinary magiste- 
rium or teaching of the Church." 

Mivart, Nineteenth Century, XXII. 44. 

magistery (maj ' is-te-ri), n. ; pi. magisteries 
(-nz). [Formerly also, erroneously, majestery; 
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magistery 

= F. magistbre = Pr. magisteri = 8p. Pg. It. ma- 
gisterio , < L. magisterium , the office of a mas- 
ter, chief, director, president, etc., in ML. a ma- 
gisterium, < magister, a master, cnief, director, 
president, etc. : see magister, master L] 1. A 
magisterial injunction; an authoritative man- 
date. 

This last was not a magistery, bat a mere command. 

Brougham. 

2. In alchemy , a magisterium or magistral; in 
chem., one of various extracts or preparations, 
especially magisterium bismuthi, a precipitate 
formed when water is added to a solution of 
bismuth in nitric acid. Bee the quotations 
from Boyle and Boerhaave. 

He that hath had Water turned to Ashes hath the 
Magistery , and the true Philosopher's Stone. 

Howell, Letters, I. rl. 41. 

Although majestery be a term variously enough em- 
ployed by chemists, and particularly used by Paracelsus 
to signify very different things, yet the best notion I 
know of it . . . is, that it is a preparation whereby there 
is not an analysis made of the body assigned, nor an ex* 
tnctiou of this or that principle, but the whole or yery 
near the whole body, by the help of some additament, 
greater or less, is turned into a body of another kind. 

Boyle, Works, I. 637. 

Magisterial seem to have been thus called by the antient 
chemists as denoting the capital production or master- 
piece of their art. They pretend that they are able to take 
any simple body, and without any change of its weight, or 
division of its parts, alter it into another exceedingly dif- 
ferent from the former, and usually liquid : for instance, 
to reduce an ounce of gold into a fluid of the same weight, 
by fire alone, without the addition of auy other matter. 

Boerhaave, Chemistry (tr. by Shaw, 3d ed., 1753), L 171. 


3f. Any kind of medicine or remedial agency 
asserted to be of exceptional efficacy, 
magistracy (maj'is-tra-si), n. [< magistra{te) 
+ -cy.] 1. The c"- 1 “ 

trate. 


office or dignity of a magis- 


In all tyrannical governments the supreme magistracy, 
or the right both of making and of enforcing the laws, is 
vested in one and the same man, or one and tne same body 
of men. Blackstone, Com., I. it 

We have no power to make laws, to erect all sorts of 
magistracy , to correct, punish, pardon. 

Winthrap, Hist. New England, II. 341. 

2. The body of magistrates. 

That enlightened, eloquent, sage, and profound body, the 
Magistracy of London. Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, xviL 

magistral (maj'is-trgl), a . and ti. [= F. Sp. 
Pg. magistral = It. magistrate, < L. magistralis , 
of or belonging to a master or teacher, < ma- 
gister , a master, teacher, etc.: see magister, 
master L] L 1. Befitting a master or magis- 
trate; magisterial; authoritative. 

Your assertion of the originall of set forms of liturgy, I 
justly say is more magistrall than true. 

Bp. Hall, Ana. to Apol. for Smectymnuus, { 2. 

2. Having sovereign remedial qualities. 

More comforting 
Than all your opiates, juleps, nposems. 

Magistral syrups. B. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 2. 

Let it be some magistrall opiate. 

Bacon, Hist. Life and Death, p. 20. 

3. In phar ., prescribed or prepared for the 
occasion: applied to medicines which are not 

kept prepared or made up Magistral line See 

II., 2.— Magistral method, a schoolmaster's method of 
teaching established truth. 

The most real diversity of method is of method referred 
to use, and method referred to progression : whereof the 
one may be termed magistral , and the other of probation. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, iL 

II. n . If. In alchemy and old med ., a sover- 
eign medicine or remedy. 

I flnde a vast chaos of medicines, a confusion of receipts 
and magistrals, amongst writers, appropriated to this dis- 
ease. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 382. 

2. In fort , the guiding line from which the 
position of the other lines or works is deter- 
mined. In fleld-fortiflcations this line is the interior 
crest-line. In permanent fortifications It is usually the 
line of the top of the escarp of each work. Farrow. More 
fully called magistral line. 

3. An officer in cathedral and collegiate church- 
es and royal chapels in Spain, generally a canon, 
whose duty it was to preach a certain course of 
sermons. — 4 (Bp. pron. ma-his-tral'). Copper 
pyrites or other sulphureted ores of copper 
roasted at a carefully regulated temperature 
with free access of air. It is used in the Mexi- 
can “ patio process ” (which see, under process). 

magistrate (mA-jis-tra'le), a. [It., = £. ma- 
gistral] See stretto . 

magistralityt (maj-is-tral'i-ti), n. [< magistral 
+ -tty.] Magistral character, conduct, or teach- 
ing; magisterial air or authority. 

Those who seek truths, and not magistrality. 

Baocm, Advancement of Learning, 11. 
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magistrallyt (raaj'is-tral-i), adv. Authorita- 
tively ; magisterially. ** Purchas , Pilgrimage, 
p. 203. 

magistrand (maj-is-trand'), n. [< LL. magis- 
trandus , gerund of magistrare, magisterare , per- 
form the office of a director or chief, rule, com- 
mand, ML. also make a master (in arts), con- 
fer the degree of master upon, < L. magister , a 
master: see magister , master*.] A university 
student in the fourth year of his arts course, 
after which he may proceed to graduation : a 
designation still in use in Aberdeen, formerly 
also in other Scottish universities, 
magistrate (maj'is-trat), n. [< ME. magestrat , 
< OF. magistrat , F. magistrat, a town council, 
a magistrate. = Sp. Pg. magistrado = It. magis- 
trate, council, court, tribunal, magistracy, also 
a magistrate, < L. magistrate, the office of a 
chief, director, president, etc., a magistrate, < 
magister , a master, chief, director, etc.: see 
magister, master*.] If. Magistracy. 

Certes thow thyself ne myhtest nat ben browht with as 
raanye perils as thow myhtest suffren that thow wolden 
beren the magestrat with (7) Decorat 

Chaucer, Boethius, Hi. prose 4. 

2. An administrator of the law; one who pos- 
sesses jurisdiction or executive authority in 
matters of civil government; an executive or 
judicial officer holding the power of decision 
and disposal in regard to subjects within his 
cognizance : as, a king is the first magistrate of 
a monarchy; in the United States the Presi- 
dent is often called the chief magistrate ; the 
magistrates of a state or city ; civil or judicial 
magistrates . But the word is more particularly ap- 
plied to subordinate officers to whom some part of execu- 
tive judicial power is committed or delegated. 

We acknowledge that the civil 1 magistrate weares an 
autority of Gods giving, and ought to be obey'd as his 
viceregent. Milton, Cnurch-Govemment* L 6. 

3. Specifically, a minor judicial officer; a jus- 
tice of the peace, or a police justice; in Scot- 
land, a provost or a bailie of a burgh : as, to be 
brought before the bar of the local magistrate. 
— 4. In the New Testament, a Roman military 
governor or pretor — Chief magistrate. See del 2. 
— Committing magistrate. See committing .— Curule 
magistrate. Bee curule .— Stipendiary magistrates. 
See stipendiary. 

magistratic (maj-is-trat'ik), a. [< magistrate + 
-wC] Of or pertaining to a magistrate ; having 
the authority of a magistrate. Jer. Taylor (f), 
Artif. Handsomeness, p. 169. 
magistratical (maj-is-trat'i-kal), a. [< magis- 
tratic + -al.] Same as magistratic. 
magistrature (maj'is-tra-tur), n. [= F. magis - 
trature = Sp. Pg. It. magistratura , < ML. *ma- 
gistratura , < L. magistrate, a magistrate: see 
magistrate.] 1. Magistracy. — 2. Administra- 
tion of law; civil government. 

The war which a great people was waging ... for the 
idea of nationality and orderly magistrature. 

LoweU, Study Windows, p. 143. 

mag-loon (mag'lon), n. The speckled loon or 
rea-throated diver, Colymbus septentrionalis. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

magma (mag'mji), n. [HL.,<Qr. fidypa, a knead- 
ed mass, a salve, < pdaaeiv (■/ pay), knead: see 
mass'*. Cf. magdaleon.] 1. Any crude mixture, 
especially of organic matters, in the form of a 
thm paste. — 2. In med.: (a) The thick residuum 
obtained after subjecting certain substances 
to pressure to extract the fluid parts. ( b ) The 
grounds which remain after treating a sub- 
stance with water, alcohol, or any other men- 
struum. (c) A salve of a certain degree of con- 
sistence. Dunglison. — 3. A confection. — 4. In 
petrol., the ground-mass or basis of a rock ; that 
part which is amorphous or which has no de- 
cidedly individualized contours, so far as can 
be made out from examination of thin sections 
with the aid of a microscope. It is in such an 
amorphous homogeneous magma or ground-mass that the 
crystalline elements of many rocks are embedded. The 
term magma is also frequently used to designate molten 
or plastic material lying beneath the surface, which it is 
desirable to speak of, without any specific indication of 
its mineral character, in discussing the phenomena of 
volcanism, metamorphism, etc. 

Carrying out this idea still further, he [Dorochtr] pro- 
pounded the theory that beneath the earth's solid crust 
there exist two magv 
materials, “ 

that by tl „ „ __ . _ 

may have sometimes one or the other magma erupted 
and sometimes varying mixtures of the two. 

Judd, Volcanoes, p. 201. 

Magma-basalt 8ee limburgite. 
magmatic (mag-mat'ik), a. [< magma (t-) + 
-icj Belonging or related to the magma, or to 
the material of which the igneous rocks are 


magne-crystallic 

formed while this is yet in the unconsolidated 
or unindividnalized condition, 
magmoid (mag'moid), a. In hot., resembling 
an alga, consisting of spherical green cellules. 
Cooke; Leighton. 

magna, n. Plural of magnum, 3. 

Magna Oharta (mag'n& kar'ta). See charta. 
magnolia < [mag-na'li-a),”n. pi. " [LL. : see mag- 
natify.] Great things ; mighty works. 

It might be one of God’s magnolia to perfect his own 
praise out of the weakness and imperfection of (he organ. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836\ IL QL 

magnalityt (mag-nal'i-ti), 91. [< LL. magnali8, 
in pi. magnolia , great things, < L. magnus, great: 
see magnitude , main*.] Something great; a 
great or striking deed or feat. 

Although perhaps too greedy of magnalities, we are apt 
to make but favourable experiments concerning welcome 
truth ea and much desired verities. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Eit., it 8. 

magnanerie (man-yan'e-re), ti. [F., < magnan, 
a silkworm; cf. magnanier, a breeder of silk- 
worms.] 1. An establishment for the com- 
mercial rearing of silkworms. 

The cure proposed by Pasteur was simply to take care 
that the stock whence graine was obtained should be 
healthy, and the offspring would then be healthy also. 
Small educations reared apart from the ordinary magna- 
nerie, tor the production of graine alone, were recom- 
mended. Bncyc. Brit., XXII. 68. 

2. The art or practice of rearing or breeding 
silkworms. 

magnanimate (mag-nan 'i-mat), r. t.; pret. and 
pp. magnanimated, ppr. magnanimating . [< mag- 
nanimous) + -ate 2. Of. animate, v.] To ren- 
der magnanimous; imbue with magnanimity 
or steadfast courage. Howell. 
magnanimity (mag-na-nim'i-ti), n. [< ME. 
magnanimite = F. magnanimite = Sp. magnani- 
midad = Pg. magnanimidade = It. magnanimi- 
ty, < L. magnanimita{t-)s . greatness of soul, < 
magnanimu8, great-souled: see magnanimous. ] 
The quality or being magnanimous ; greatness 
of mind or heart ; elevation or dignity of soul ; 
the habit of feeling and acting worthily under 
all circumstances ; high-mindedness ; intrinsic 
nobility. In its earlier use the word implies especially 
high courage and noble steadfastness of purpose ; in its 
later use, high-minded generosity. 

Magnanimity no donbt consisteth in contempt of peril, 
in contempt of profit, and in the meriting of the times 
wherein one liveth. Bacon, in Spedding, 1. 128. 

The favorite example of magnanimity among the Ro- 
mans was Fabius Maximus, who, amidst the provocation 
of the enemy and the impatience of his countrymen, de- 
layed to give battle till ne saw how he could do so sue- 
cessfully. Fleming , Vocab. Philos. 

Bid Tommati blink hiB interest, 

Yon laud his magnanimity the while. 

Browning, Ring and Book, n. 106. 
=8yn. High-mindedness, chivslrousnesa See noble. 
magnanimous (mag -nan ' i-mus), a. [= F. 
magnanime = Sp. magndnimo = Pg. It. tna- 
gnanimo, < L. magnanimus , great-souled, hav- 
ing a great or lofty soul, < magnus, great (see 
main 2 ), + animus, soul, mind: see antmus . Cf. 
pusillanimous.] 1 . Great of mind or heart ; of 
high and steadfast courage; elevated in soul 
or in sentiment; high-minded; raised above 
what is low, mean, or ungenerous. — 2. Dic- 
tated by greatness of mind or heart; exhibit- 
ing nobleness of soul; liberal and honorable; 
unselfish. 

The magnanimous frankness of a man who had done 
great things, and who could well afford to acknowledge 
some deficiencies. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vli. 

= Syn. Generous (see noble ) ; high-minded, great-souled, 
chivalrous. 

magnanimously (mag-nan 'i-mus-li), adv. In 
a magnanimous manner ; with magnanimity, 
magnate (mag'nat), n. [= F. magnat = Sp. 
Pg. It. magnate , < LL. magnas {magnat-), pi. 
magnates, also magnatus, pi. magnati , a great 
person, a nobleman, in ML. used esp. with ref. 
to the nobility forming the national representa- 
tion of Hungary and Poland, < L. magnus, great : 
see magnitude, wain 2 .] 1. A person of rank; 
a noble or grandee; a person of note or dis- 
tinction in any sphere : as, a railroad magnate. 

The greatest magnates were content to serve in the* 
council as ministers and advisers, rather than to act up to 
their position constitutionally as members of a great estate 
in parliament Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 842. 

Specifically — 2. One of the members of the 
upper house of the Diet of Hungary, called the 
House (or Table) of Magnates. It comprises cer- 
tain hereditary peers, high state dignitaries and 
ecclesiastics, lire peers, etc. 
magne-crystallic (mag'ne-kris-tal'ik), a. [Ir- 
reg. for # magneto-cry stallic, < magnet 4- crystal 
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magne-cryst&llic 

+ -tc.] Pertaining to the effect of a magnet 
upon a crystallized body. Faraday called the mag- 
netic force whose action upon crystals was determined by 
their molecular structure magne-crystallic force. Tyndall 
shows that in paramagnetic crystals the axis ( magne-arys - 
taUic axis) sets axially ; in diamagnetic crystals, equator!* 
ally. 

The first observations of the magnecrystallic couple were 
made by Pldcker. . . . Shortly after Flucker's first results 
were published. Faraday discovered the magnecrystallic 
action of crystallised bismuth. 

O. Chrystal, Encyo. Brit, XV. 264. 

magnelt, n. A Middle English variant of man- 
gonel, 

magnesia (mag-ne'§itt), n. [ME. magnesia (def. 
1) ; < ML. magnesia , a mineral said to be brought 
from Magnesia; fern, of Magnesias , adj., per- 
taining to Magnesia, < Magnesia , Gr. Mayi^tr/a, 
a district in Thessaly (also the name of two 
cities in Asia Minor) : see magnet. In def. 2 = 
F. magnesie = Sp. Pg. It. magnesia , NL. mag- 
nesia, magnesia (magnesium oxid), so called 
from a supposed relation to manganese (for- 
merly called magnesium),'] If. A mineral said 
to be brought from Magnesia. — 2. Magnesium 
oxid (MgO), a white tasteless substance hav- 
ing a feeble alkaline reaction, its specific gravity 
varies from 3.07 to 3.61. It is nearly Insoluble in water, 
and scarcely fuses at the temperature of the oxyhydro* 
gen flame. It Is prepared by the ignition of any magnesium 
salt of a volatile acid. Magnesia is used in medicine 
as an antacid and mild cathartic, and in the arts for pre- 
paring magnesium salts. Magnesia alba, the magnesia of 
the shops, is a hydrated magnesium carbonate. Calcined 
magnesia is pure magnesia prepared by strongly heating 
the carbonate. — Magnesia Same as biotite. 

Magnesian 1 (mag-ne'si-an), a, [< L. Magne- 
sia, < Gr. M ayvrtata, Magnesia (see def.) ? + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Magnesia, an ancient city 
of Asia Minor, near Miletus, or to a town of the 
same name in ancient Lydia, or to a district so 
called in Thessaly. 

magnesian 2 (mag-ne'gian), a. [< magnesia + 
-an.] Pertaining to magnesia or having its 
qualities ; containing or resembling magnesia. 
— Magnesian limestone. See limestone. 

magnesic (mag-ne'sik), a. [< magnesium + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to magnesium. 

The tendency to fuse on the part of the mixture is due 
to the magnesic chloride. Ure, Diet, IV. 548. 

magnesioferrite (mag-ne'si-o-fer'it), «. [< 

NL. magnesium 4- L. ferrum, iron.] An oxid 
of magnesium and iron, belonging to the spinel 
group, which has been observed at Vesuvius. 
Also magnoferrite. 

magnesite (mag'ne-sit), n. [< magnesium + 
-if? 2 .] 1. Native magnesium carbonate, a min- 
eral occurring in white compact masses, less 
often in rhombohedral crystals. It belongs to 
the calcite group. — 2f. The hydrated magne- 
sium silicate usually called sepiolite or meer- 
schaum. 

maanesinm (mag-ne'sium), n. [NL. ; in def. 1, 
< Gr. M ayvrjrua, sc. ?J0of, magnet; in def. 2, < mag- 
nesia, 2.] If. Manganese. — 2. Chemical sym- 
bol, Mg; atomic weight, 24.4. The metallic base 
of the widely distributed alkaline earth magne- 
nesia, which in various combinations, and espe- 
cially in the form of the double carbonate of 
lime and magnesia, is one of the most abundant 
of the materials which make up the earths crust. 
It is a metal of a brilliant silver- white color, having a spe- 
cific gravity of 1.75. It melts at a red heat, and boils at a 
temperature somewhat above that at which zinc volatilizes. 
When held in the flame of a candle it burns with a daz- 
zlingly white light, which has been seen at sea at a dis- 
tance of 28 miles. Magnesium was first prepared in a 
pure state by Buasy ; that which had been previously ob- 
tained by Davy was impure and not a coherent metal It 
is now manufactured on a large scale at various places, 
especially near Mancheater in England, and is pressed 
when in a semi-fluid state into wire, and then flattened 
into ribbon. In which form it is generally sold. It is used 
in taking photographs in places into which the sunlight 
does not penetrate, in signaling for naval and military 
purposes, and in pyrotechny, as well as in some operations 
connected with chemical analysis. The magnesian com- 
binations are widely distributed In nature. From 5 to 6 
per cent of the solid material held in solution by the water 
of the ocean is magnesium sulphate, and from 8 to 11 
per cent magnesium chlorid. Next to sodium, chlorin, 
and sulphuric acid, magnesium is the most abundant in- 
gredient in solution in the ocean. It is, with rare excep- 
tions (as in the case of the genus Serpula\ not taken from 
the ocean by animal life, differing greatly in this respect 
from lime. Magnesium carbonate, in combination with 
calcium carbonate, forming dolomite, occurs in enormous 
quantity among the stratified formations. Beds made up 
of almost chemically pure dolomite hundreds of feet thick 
cover thousands of square miles in the valley of the upper 
Mississippi Magnesium carbonate also occurs in great 
abundance, mixed in varying proportions with the cal- 
cium carbonate, in much of the rock designated as marble 
and limestone , which, when this fact becomes knowu by 
chemical analysis, are denominated dolomitie. Magnesia 
also plays the part of base in great numbers of silicates, 
especially in talc, meerschaum, serpentine, olivine, and 
the pyroxenes and hornblendes. Magnesian silicates form 
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an important part of numerous meteorites. The pure 
magnesium carbonate (magnesite) occurs in various lo- 
calities, but Is by no means an abundant mineral The 
non siiicated soluble compounds of magnesia are also of 
rather rare occurrence in nature, but are found in con- 
siderable quantity in a few localities, among which that 
in the vicinity of Stassfurt in Prussia is economically of 
by far the greatest importance. The combinations found 
there are kainite, carnallite, and kieserite. (See these 
words.) Both magnesium sulphate and magnesium chlorid 
occur in the water of many mineral springs as well as in that 
of the ocean. The bones of animals ana the seeds of vari- 
ous cereals contain a small amount of magnesium phos- 
phate, and the salt is also found in guano. Magnesian salts 
are used to a limited extent in medicine, especially the 
sulphate (Epsom salts) ; they are also used In dressing 
cotton goodB and in dyeing ; but, on the whole, the econom- 
ical importance of the combinations of magnesium, con- 
sidering their abundance and the cheapness with which 
they could be furnished in large quantity, is exceedingly 


magnesium-lamp (mag-ne'siura-lamp), n. A 

lamp in which magnesium "is burned for the 
purpose of illumination. Such lamps are of various 
types, being adapted for the combustion of the metal in 
the form of a wire or ribbon or in a pulverized state. 

ma^nes-stonet, n. [Tr. L. magnes lapis, Gr. 
WiayvTK "kiBo f : see magnet.] A magnet. 

On thother svde an hideous Rocke is pight 
Of mightle Magnes Stone. Spenser, F. Q., II. xil 4. 

As if the sight of the enemy had been a magnes stone to 
his courage, he could not contain himself. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ill 

magnet (mag'net), w. [<ME. magnete =T>. mag- 
neet = MHG. magnes, magnete , G. magnet = Dan. 
Sw. magnet — OF. magnete , mancte (the mod. F. 
term is aimant: see adamant, aymant) = Sp. Pg. 
It. magnete , < L. magnes (magnet-) (with or with- 
out lapis, stone), a magnet, < Gr. also 

fid^'vrjoaa, prop. adj.. Majp^rq*, M a)vqaia, 

Map-tfcrcra (sc. ViQoq), a magnet, lit. stone of 
Magnesia, < (Ma/vt/t-), also 

an inhabitant of Magnesia, < M ayvgaia, Mag- 
nesia, a district in Thessaly, where the magnet 
or magnetic iron ore appar. first came to no- 
tice.] A body which possesses the property 
of attracting fragments of iron or steel, and 
which, when freely suspended, tends, under 
the action of the earth, to take a certain defi- 
nite position, pointing approximately north 
and south. The lodestone, a variety of the mineral 
magnetite, or the native magnetic oxid of iron (Fe 3 0 4 ), is 
a natural magnet; but the properties of the magnet are 
best shown by an artificial magnet (see below), which has 
commonly the form of a straight bar or that of a horseshoe. 
When a bar-magnet is dipped into iron-filings, it is found 
that they adhere most strongly at the extremities of the 
bar (which are called the volet of the magnet), and not at 
all along the line midway between them. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, except in the case of a long thin magnet, the 
poles are not exactly at the ends. The middle line is called 
the neutral line or equator of the magnet; the straight line 
joining the poles is the axis of the magnet, or magnetic axis. 
A magnetic bar may abnormally have one or more inter- 
mediate points of maximum attraction, which are then 
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called consequent poles. Again, if a magnetic needle is 
suspended at its center of gravity so as to be entirely free 
to turn, it Is found that in general it places itself with its 
axis in a direction nearly north and south, and with one 
end inclining downward. The pole which 1 b directed to- 
ward the north is called the north or north-seeking pole, 
also the boreal , positive, or red pole, or marked end of the 
needle ; the other, the south, south-seeking , austral, nega- 
tive, or blue pole, or unmarked end. It is found, further, 
that the like poles of two magnets repel and unlike poles 
attract each other. If a magnet is broken into halves, 
each half is found to be a complete magnet with a north 
and a south pole; and this is true no matter how often 
the process of division is repeated. On this and other 
more fundamental grounds, ft is concluded that the mag- 
netic polarity belongs to each molecule throughout the 
bar, and the maximum attraction observed near the ends 
is only the resultant effect of all these individual forces. 
(See magnetism.) A magnetic substance is one which may 
be attracted by a magnet, but has not the property of 
attracting other magnetic substances, and therefore has 
no polarity. Soft iron is a magnetic substance, as is also 
most magnetite, the lodestone variety being exceptional. 
A permanent magnet 1b one which retains its magnetism 
after the magnetizing influences (see below) cease to act 
Steel and the lodestone have this property, on account of 
their high degree of coercive force. (See coercive.) Soft iron 
has very little coercive force, and accordingly its power of 
retaining magnetism is small. An artijicuu magnet (as a 
compass-needless made by contact with other magnets, and 
the methods employed are described as single-touch, double- 
touch, and separate -touch, according to the way in which 
the substance to be magnetized is rubbed by the magnets. 
Such a magnet may also be roAde by magnetic Induction 
without actual coutact (See induction, 6.) Again, a mag- 
net may be made by passing a current of electricity through 
a wire wound about the bar to be magnetized; this is called 
an electromagnet (which see). By this means magnets of 
very great strength may be made. They have usually a 
horseshoe form, and the bar is of soft iron, so that it retains 
its magnetism only so long as the current is passing. The 
earth may be considered as a huge magnet, whose poles 
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are situated in the neighborhood of the geographical poles, 
though not coinciding with them ; the north magnetic pole 
of the earth corresponds inpolarity to the south-seeking 
pole of a magnetic needle. The action of the earth causes a 
freely suspended needle to set in a plane called the mag- 
netic meridian, which in general makes an angle east or 
west of the geographical meridian (see dedination\ and 
with one pole (in the northern hemisphere, the north-seek- 
ing pole) inclined downward (see dip of the needle, under 
dip), The earth’s magnetic force also serves to induce mag- 
netism in masses of iron lying in or near the magnetic 
meridian. An iron ship is thus magnetized in the course 
of its construction. Similarly, iron columns, etc. . are often 
found to be feebly magnetic. Magnetic properties belong 
also to some other compounds of iron besides the mag- 
netic oxid, as pyrrhotite or magnetic pyrites (Fe-rSgl and to 
some varieties of the native sesquioxid, hematite (Fe^); 
also to the magnetic metals nickel, cobalt, chromium, and 
manganese. Some varieties of platinum are strongly mag- 
netic, and occasionally masses nave polarity also, bat this 
may be due to the large percentage of iron present, al- 
though all so-called iron-platinum does not show this prop- 
erty. Finally, It is found that a powerful electromagnet 
exerts an effect on all substances, in accordance with which 
they are divided into the two groups paramagnetic and 
diamagnetic (this is explained under diamagnetism).— 
Compound magnet. 8iqne as magnetic 
battery. — Deflecting-magnet, a magnet 
used for deflecting a magnetic needle : often 
attached to a galvanometer for the purpose 
of fixing the zero of the needle in a certain 
position, or for altering the sensitiveness 
of the needle by changing the magnetic 
field. Also called zero magnet, directing- 
magnet, and defector . — Honeahoe mag- 
net, a magnet having a form somewhat 
resembling a horseshoe (see figure), being 
bent so that the two poles are brought near 
together, and hence can act at the same time 
upon the keeper or armature. A horseshoe 
electromagnet commonly consists of two 
bobbins side by side, whose cores are con- 
nected at one end by a piece of soft iron.— Moment Of a 
magnet. See moment —Pe rmanen t magnet. See the 
definition.— Portative force of a magnet, the maxi- 
mum weight which a magnet can support. — Receiving- 
magnet. Same as relay-magnet.— Relay-magnet, or re- 
lay, in teleg., a sensitive electromagnetic receiving instru- 
ment used to close a circuit in the receiving station, which 
contains a battery and a less sensitive receiving instru- 
ment, such as a sounder or a register: also used to retrans- 
mit a message over another section of the line. See trans- 
late.— Saturated magnet. See magnetism. — Solenol- 
dal magnet, a long ana thin bar-magnet, uniformly mag- 
netized, whose poles are at or very near the ends. In such 
a magnet the distribution of the magnetism is said to be 
solenoidal,in distinction from the lamellar distribution of a 
magnetic shell (which see, under magnetic). — To arm a 
magnet. See arms. -To make the magnet. Seetiudr. 
magnetic (mag-net'ik), «. and n. [= F. mn- 
gnetique = Sp. magndtico = Pg. It. magnetico 
(cf. D. G. magnetisch = Dan. Sw. magnetisk), < 
NL . magneticus (NGr. payvrrruU*), of a magnet. 
< L. magnes (magnet-), < Gr. (ga^uifr-), 

a magnet: see magnet.] I. a. 1. Pertaining 
to the magnet or to magnetism ; possessing the 
properties of the magnet : as, a magnetic bar of 
iron ; a magnetic needle. 

The magnetic axis of the magnet is the line joining the 
two poles, and the direction of the magnetic axis is reck- 
oned from the negative pole towards the positive one. 

Atkinson, tr. of Mascart and Joubert, I. 285. 
2. Pertaining to the earth's magnetism: as, the 
magnetic north; the magnetic meridian. See 
phrases below. — 3. Having properties analo- 
gous to those of the magnet; attractive; win- 
ning. 

Doubtlesse there is a certaine attraction and magnetick 
force betwixt the religion and the ministerial! forme 
thereof. Milton, Church-Government, l 3. 

Magnetic axis. See magnet— Magnetic azimuth. See 
azimuth.— Magnetic battery, a land of battery formed 
of several magnets (usually horseshoe magnets) combined 
together, with all their poles similarly disposed. Also called 
a magnetic magazine or a compound magnet — Magnetic 
cohesion. See cohesion. — Magnetic carves, the name 
given to those curves in which an infinite number of very 
minute needles would arrange themselves when placed 
round a magnet and at liberty to move round an axis. An 
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idea of these curves is given by the appearance of iron-fil- 
ings when scattered upon a sheet of paper and agitated 
immediately above a magnet They show the direction of 
the lines of force in the magnetic field — that is. in the space 
about the magnet within which its action is felt.— Mag- 
netic declination. See declination.— Magnetic densi- 
ty, the amount of free magnetism per unit of surface.— 
magnetic dip. Same as dip of the needle (which see, under 
dip).— Magnetic elements of a place. See element. - 
magnetic equator. See equator and magnet. - Magnetic 
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field, the space through which the force or influence of a 
magnet is exerted ; also, the space about a conductor carry* 
log an electric current in which, as it may be shown, mag- 
netic force is also exerted. Compare magnetic shell (below) 
and magnetism . — Magnetic fluid, a hypothetical fluid the 
existence of which was assumed in order to explain the phe- 
nomena of magnetism.— Magnetic force, the force ex- 
erted between two magnets, or, more definitely, between 
two magnetic poles. It is repulsive between like and at- 
tractive between unlike poles, and varies in intensity 
with the product of their strengths directly, and with the 
square of the distance between them inversely.— Mag- 
netlo guard. See guard.— Magnetic induction, tEe 
power which a magnet or a current of electricity possesses 
of exciting temporary or permanent magnetism in such 
bodies in its vicinity as are capable of receiving it See 
induction, a.— Magnetic-induction capacity, same as 
magnetic permeability.— Magnetic intensity. Same as 
magnetic foroe.— Magnetic limit, the temperature be- 
yond which a magnetic metal ceases to be affected by the 
magnet For iron this is the temperature of bright-red 
heat; for cobalt it is above that of white heat; for nickel 
It is about 350* C.— Magnetic Same as mop- 


sent magnetic polarity. 

It will very often be convenient to refer the phenomena 
of magnetic force to attractions or repulsions mutually 
exerted between portions of an imaginary magnetic matter, 
which, as we shall see, may be conceived to represent the 
polarity of a magnet of any kind. 

Sir W. Thomson, Elect and Mag., p. 361. 
Magnetic meridian, moment, etc. see the nouns.— 
Magnetic needle, any small magnetised iron or steel rod 
turning on a pivot, such as the needle of the mariners' com- 
pass.— Magnetic north, that point of the horizon which 
Is indicated by the direction of the magnetic needle. It 
is seldom the true north. Sec magnetic meridian.— Mag- 
netic observatory, a station provided with apparatus 
for making both absolute and differential determinations 
of the elements of the earth's magnetism, and at which 
systematic observations are main tained. The instruments 
used for absolute measures are the magnetometer for the 
declination and horizontal force, and the dip-circle for the 
inclination. The Instruments used for differential mea- 
sures are the declinometer, which shows the changes in 
the declination, and magnetometers, which register the 
variations in the horizontal and vertical components of the 
force. By the application of photography a continuous 
registration of these variations 1 b obtained.— Magnetic 
permeability. See permeability.— Magnetic pouts of 
convergence, the magnetio poles of the earth, around 
which are drawn the isogonie lines, or lines of equal decli- 
nation.— Magnetic poles Of the earth, two nearly oppo- 
site points on the earth’s surface, where the dip of the nee- 
dle is 90*. They are at a considerable distance from the 
geographical poles of the earth.— Magnetic potential. 
See potential. — Magnetic pyrites, a bronze-yellow mag- 
netic iron sulphld, varying In composition from Fe^Ss to 
FeioSn. Also called pyrrkatUe.— Magnetic resistance 
or reluctance. See the nouns.— Magnetic retentive- 
neaa. Same aa coercive /oroe.— Magnetic rotation of 
currents, the dynamical effects, observed under suitable 
conditions, produced by a magnet in rotating a conductor 
carrying a current, or conversely of a stationary conductor 
traversed by a current in rotating a magnet— Magnetic 
rotatory power, the rotation of the plane of poloriza- 
tion of a ray of light passing through a transparent me- 
dium in a powerful magnetic field. According to the.dl- 
rection of rotation, it is designated as + or — . Verdet's 
constant tor a given substance is the amount of rotation 
between two points whose difference of magnetic poten- 
tial Is 1 c. g. s. unit. See polarization. — Magnetic scale, 
a table or diagram exhibiting the paramagnetic and dia- 
magnetic metals in the order of their strengths.— Mag- 
netic screen, a soft Iron shell — for example, in the form 
of a sphere— which, if of the proper thickness, cuts off a 
magnetic needle within from the effect of a magnet with- 
out Such a screen is sometimes used to free a needle from 
the earth's force, so that it can obey the impulse of a cur- 
rent sent about it- Magnetic sense, a supposed special 
sense by which magnetic Influences are perceived. 

Neither in my own case, nor In several others who tried, 
was anything felt that could be attributed to a magnetic 
sense . Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, IL 68. 

Magnetic separator, an apparatus or instrument for 
separating iron from other substances, aa iron from brass- 
filings, or scraps of nails or wire from wheat. E. H. 
Knight. — Magnetic shell, a magnet in the form of a very 
thin plate or sheet, the surfaces of which have opposite 
polarity. A thin slice off a cylindrical bar-magnet would be 
a magnetic shell ; or, in other words, a bar-magnet may be 
thought of aa made up of a great number of magnetic shells 
placed together with their poles facing in the same direc- 
tion. A closed electric circuit — for example, a circular 
wire traversed by a current— is equivalent to a magnet- 
ic shell ; and a aeries of such circuits, or practically a sole- 
noid, has all the properties of a bar-magnet, and is sur- 
rounded by a similar field of force. — Magnetic storm, 
an abrupt disturbance of the equilibrium of the magnetic 
forces controlling a freely suspended magnetic needle, 
which Is thereby thrown into rapid oscillation and dis- 
placed from its mean position : usually observed simul- 
taneously over a considerable portion of the earth, and 
hence inferred by some to be of cosmical origin. Magnetic 
storms are often accompanied by electrical earth-currents, 
observed, for example, as a disturbing element in connec- 
tion with telegraph-lines. They are most frequent dur- 
ing those periods (at intervals of about eleven years) when 
auroras are common, and both phenomena ac 'ompany the 
time of sun spot frequency.— Magnetic substance. See 
magnet. — Magnetic BUflOeptibflity. See susceptibility. 
— Magnetic telegraph, the electric telegraph. See 
telegraph. — Magnetic tick, a faint metallic sound pro- 
duced when an iron bar is rapidly magnetised or de- 
magnetized. 

Wheu an lrou or cobalt bar ia magnetized it becomes 
longer and somewhat more sleuder, but does not appre- 
ciably alter in volume; it also emits a slight sound — a 
magnetic tick. A. Darnell, Prin. of Physics, p. 000. 
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Magnetic unit See unit— Point of magnetic indif- 
ference, that point of a magnet, about midway between 
the two extremes, where the attractive force, after con- 
tinually diminishing as one proceeds from either pole, 
ceases altogether; the equator of the magnet 

II. w. 1. Any metal, as iron, steel, nickel, 
cobalt, etc., winch may receive the properties 
of the lodestone. — 2. A paramagnetic body, 
or one which, when free to turn in a magnetic 
field, sets its longest axis along the lines of 
magnetic force : in contradistinction to diamag- 
netic . See diamagnetism. 
magnetical (mag-net'i-kal), a. and n. [< mag- 
netic 4* -a/.] I. a. 1. Same as magnetic . — 2. 
Exhaling or drawing out. 

There is an opinion, that the moon is magnetical of heat 
as the sun is of cold and moisture. Bacon, Nat. Hist. , § 76. 
Magnetical amplitude. See amplitude. 

Il.t n. A substance that has magnetic prop- 
erties; a magnetic. 

Men that ascribe thus much unto rocks of the North 
must presume or discover the like magnetieaU in the 
South. For, in the Southern Seas and far beyond the 
Equator, variations are large, and declinations as constant 
as in the Northern Ocean. Sir T. Browns, Vulg. Err., ii. K. 

magnetically (mag-net'i-kal-i), adv. In a mag- 
netic manner; by magnetism, 
magneticalnesa (mag-net'i-kal-nes), w. The 
property of being magnetic. Hist. Roy. Soc., 

magnetidan (mag-ne-tish'an), w. [< magnetic 4 
-tan.] One skilled in magnetism ; araagnetist. 
magneticness (mag-net'ik-nes), w. The qual- 
ity of being magnetic ; magnetic alness. 
magnetics jfmag-net'iks), n. [PI. of magnetic: 
see -ics.] The science or principles of magnet- 
ism. 

magnetine (mag'ne-tin), w. [< magnet 4 -i«e 2 .] 

1. The principle of magnetism ; a hypothetical 
imponderable matter in which magnetic phe- 
nomena are supposed to occur. Compare fa- 
mine . 

It is upon their operation, but more particularly on the 
influence of magnetine, that the vital functions in all their 
modifications are dependent. 

Ashbumer, In Reichen bach's Dynamics (trans. 1861X p. xiv. 

2. A compound of some kind of cementing 
material and a magnetic powder, such as iron- 
filings or magnetic oxid of iron, used in some 
forms of magnetic belts, etc. 

magnetipol&r (mag'net-i-po'lfir), a. [< L. mag- 
nc8 (magnet-), magnet, 4 polus, pole : see polar.'] 
Possessing magnetic polarity : as, platinum is 
sometimes magnetipolar. 
magnetisability, magnetisable, etc. See mag- 
neti 2 ability , etc. 

magnetism (mag'ne-tizm), n. [= F. magne - 
tisme = Sp. Pg. It. magnetismo = D. magne- 
tisme = G. magnetismus = Dan. magne tisme = 
Sw. magnetism, < NL. magnetismus (NGr. pa)- 
vrrnopfy), < L. magne s ( magnet -), a magnet: see 
magnet and -ww.j 1. That peculiar property 
occasionally possessed by certain bodies (more 
especially by iron and steel) whereby, under 
certain circumstances, they naturally attract 
or repel one another according to determinate 
laws. According to the molecular theory of magnetism, 
the molecules of a magnetic substance possess permanent 
polarity, and as it ia more and more highly magnetized the 
poles are arranged more and more perfectly in a common 
direction ; when it is magnetized to the highest degree pos- 
sible— that is, to saturation— all the north poles of the 
molecules point in one direction and all the south poles 
in the opposite direction. On this theory coercive force is 
simply that condition of the substance which retards this 
molecular arrangement during the process of magneti- 
zation and tends to retain It after magnetization. The 
current theory, or Ampere’s theory of magnetism, supposes 
each molecule to be traversed by a closed electric circuit ; 
these currents become parallel upon magnetization, and 
may then be regarded as equivalent to a series of closed 
electric currents about the exterior of the bar, these cur- 
rents being clockwise at the south pole and counter-clock- 
wise at the north pole. This theory derives its support 
from the observed fact that a spiral conductor traversed 
by a current (a solenoid) behaves as a magnet in all re- 
spects, being directed similarly by the earth and having 
a similar field of force about it. See magnet. 

In many treatises it is the fashion to speak of a mag- 
netic fluid or fluids; it is, however, absolutely certain 
that magnetism is not a fluid. ... A fluid cannot possibly 
propagate Itself indefinitely without loss. 

S. P. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p. 81. 

2. That branch of science which treats of the 
properties of the magnet, and of magnetic phe- 
nomena in general. — 3. Attractive power; ca- 
pacity for exciting sympathetic interest or at- 
tention : as, the magnetism of eloquence ; per- 
sonal magnetism. 

I do not think he [Dryden] added a single word to the 
language, unless, as I suspect, he first used magnetism in 
its present sense of moral attraction. 

Lovell, Among my BookB, 1st ser.. p. 70. 
Animal magnetism, the name given by Mesmer to the 
phenomena of mesmerism. See mesmerism and htrpnn- 


magneto-electric 

film.— Blue magnetism, that of the south pole of a mag- 
net— Diffusion Of magnetism. See difusion.— In- 
duced magnetism, see induced.— Lamellar mag- 
netism, magnetism distributed over a surface, as of a 
magnetic shell. In distinction from magnetism concen- 
trated at a point, as at a pole.— Red magnetism, that 
of the north pole of a magnet. — Residual magnetism, 
the magnetism remaining in a mass of iron after the mag- 
netising influences have been removed. Its amount in- 
creases with the coercive force and the thinness of the 
bars, and in perfectly pure soft iron Is practically zero 
for bars of moderate thickness in comparison with their 
length.— Retentive magnetism, permanent magnet- 
ism, as of an iron ship. —Terrestrial magn*ti«Tn the 
magnetic properties possessed by the earth aa a whole, 
which give the needle its directive power and cause it to 
dip, and which also communicate magnetism by induction, 
as to a bar of iron placed parallel to the dipping-needle. 
See declination, dip; also aclinic , isoclinal, ieogonicK 

magnetist (mag'ne-tist), n. [< magnet 4 -*#f.] 
One who is versed in the science of magnetism ; 
a magnetician. 

magnetite (mag'ne-tit), «. [< magnet 4 -«te 2 .] 
Magnetic oxid of iron; a black oxid of iron 
(Fe 3 04 or Fe 0 .Fe 2 03 > which is Btrongly at- 
tractable by a magnet. It sometimes possesses po- 
larity, and is then called lodestone. It occurs in isometric 
crystals, generally octahedrons or dodecahedrons, and 
also more commonly massive In beds In the older crystal- 
line rocks ; in the form of scattered grains or crystals it 
is a common constituent of many igneous rocks. It ia an 
important ore of iron, and occurs in large quantities In 
Norway and 8weden, in the Adirondack and West Point 
regions of New York, and in New Jersey. Titaniferous 
magnetite is a variety containing some titanium. 

magnetitlc (mag-ne-tit'ik), a. [< magnetite 4 
-w\j Pertaining to magnetite; of the nature 
of magnetite; containing magnetite: as, mag - 
netitic slates. 

magnetiz&bility (mag-ne-ti-za-bil'i-ti), n. [< 
magnetizable: see -bility.] The power or sus- 
ceptibility of being magnetized ; the coefficient 
of magnetic induction. To Increase the magnetixa- 
bility is to increase the coefficient of magnetic induction ; 
to load with magnetizability is to load with magnetic in- 
duction. Also spelled magnetisability. 

magnetizable (mag'ne-ti-zarbl), a. [< magnetize 
4 -able.] Capable of being magnetized. Also 
spelled magnctisable. 

magnetization (mag'ne-ti-za'shon), n. [< mag- 
netize 4 -flfion.] The act of magnetizing, or 
the state of being magnetized. Also spelled 
magnetisation — Magnetization of light, a phrase 
used by Faraday to express the mutual relation which he 
proved to exist between magnetism and light. He ap- 


plied it especially to the phenomenon of the rotation of 
the plane of polarisation of a light-ray passed through a 
transparent medium in a powerful magnetic field. 

magnetize (mag'ne-tlz), v . ; pret. and pp. mag- 
netized, ppr. magnetizing. [= D. magnetiseren 
= G. magnetisiren = Dan. magnetisere = 8w. 
maqnetisera = F. magnStiser = Sp. magnetizar 
= Pg. magnetisar = It. magnetizzare ; as magnet 
4 -ize.] I. trans. 1. To communicate mag- 
netic properties to : as, to magnetize a needle. 
— 2. To attract as if by a magnet ; move ; in- 
fluence. — 3. To put under the influence of ani- 
mal magnetism ; mesmerize ; hypnotize. 

II. intrans. To acquire magnetic properties ; 
become magnetic: as, a bar of iron standing 
some time in an inclined position will mag- 
netize. 

Also spelled magnetise. 

magnetizee (mag'ne-ti-ze'), n. [< magnetize 4 
-eci.] One who is magnetized or mesmerized. 
Also spelled magnetises. 

magnetizer (mag'ne-ti-z^r), ii. 1. That which 
communicates magnetism. — 2. One who mag- 
netizes or mesmerizes. 

Also spelled magnetiser. 

magneto (mag'ne-td), n. [Short for magneto- 
electrical wiaraiiid.] A magneto-electric ma- 
chine : as, a magneto-motor. S. P. Thompson , 
Dynamo-Elect. Mach., p. 368. 
magneto-. A combining form of magnet or mag- 
netic, often implying especially magneto-electric . 
As applied to electric machines, it is used (in contradis- 
tinction to dynamo -) to indicate that the magnetic fields 
involved are due to permanent magnets, 
magneto-bell (mag'ne-to-bel), n. An electric 
beu in which the armature of the electromagnet 
is polarized — that is, is a permanent magnet. 
The armature is alternately attracted and repelled when 
the alternate current from a magneto-electric machine is 
passed through the coil of the electromagnet, and a ham- 
mer attached to a continuation of the armature placed 
between two bells rings them. It 1 b used as a telephone 
call-bell. Also called magneto call-bell. 
magnetod (mag'ne-tdd), n. [< magnet 4 od.] 
Magnetine ; magnetic od ; the hypothetical odic 
force or principle of magnetism. Reichenbach. 
magneto-electric (mag *ne - to - e - lek ' trik), a. 
Pertaining to magneto-electricity. See elec- 
tromagnetism — Characteristic of a magneto-elec- 
tric machine. see characteristic.— Magneto-electric 
Induction, see indtiriton, 6.— Magneto-electric ma- 
chine. See electric machine, under electric.— Magneto- 
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magneto-electric 

electric telegraph, a telegraph in which the current* are 
produced by magneto-electric machines, in contradistinc- 
tion to telegraphs in which voltaic batteries are used. 

magneto-electrical (mag # ne-td-e-lek'tri-kal), 
a. Same as magneto-electric, 
magneto-electricity (mafl^ne-td-e-lek-tris 'i-ti ) , 
n . 1 . Electricity evolved by the action of mag- 
nets. — 2. That branch of science which treats 
of phenomena in which the principles of both 
magnetism and electricity are involved. See 
electromagnetism. 

magnetogram (mag-net'o-gram), n. [< mag- 
netic) *r Gr. ypdfifia, a writing: see gram 2 .] 
The automatic record of the movements of the 
magnetic needles in an observatory. Nature , 
XXXVin. 256. 

magnetograph (mag-net'o-grfcf), «. [< mag- 

netic) + Gr. ypdfetv, write.] 1. A magnetom- 
eter arranged to give an automatic and contin- 
uous record of tne changes in position of the 
magnet under the influence of the earth. This is 
accomplished by the reflection of a spot of light from u 
mirror attached to the magnet on to a drum of sensitised 
paper turned by clockwork. 

2. The record of a magnetometer; a magneto- 
gram. 

magneto-instrument (mag ' ne - to - in ' str$ - 

ment), ». Same as magneto . 
magnetology (mag-ne-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. pay- 
vtk (j*ayvrjr-)j a magnet, + - toy la , < V.tynv, speak: 
see -ology.] A treatise on the magnet and mag- 
netism ; the science of magnetism, 
magneto-machine (mag'ne-tp-ma-shen'), «. 
Same as magneto . Eissler y Mod. ftigh Explo- 
sives, i>. 177. 

magnetometer (mag-ne-tom'e-t£r), n. [< Gr. 
[i&yvTK (jiayvr?T-), a magnet, + fifrpov, a measure.] 
An instrument used fc> measure magnetic forces 
or the strength of a magnetic field, especially 
one used to measure the intensity of the earth’s 
magnetic force at any place. Magnetometers are ar- 
ranged to measure the horizontal and vertical component* 
of this force, from which It* total Intensity and direction 
are calculated.— BUUar magnetometer. Bee bifilar. 
magnetometric (mag # ne-to-met'rik), a. [< 
magnctomctr(y) + -ic.] Pertaining to or em- 
ployed in the measurement of magnetic forces ; 
obtained by means of a magnetometer : as, mag - 
netometric observations, 
m&gnetometry (mag-ne-tom'e-tri), ». [< Gr. 
ydyivK, a magnet, + -prrpla, < fitrpov, a mea- 
sure.] The measurement of the strength of a 
magnet, or, more strictly, of a magnetic field ; 
especially, the measurement of the earth’s mag- 
netic force ; the use of a magnetometer, 
magnetomotive (mag'ne-to-mo'tiv), a. Pro- 
ducing active magnetic effects Magnetomo- 

tive force, the msgnelizlnff force or influence to which 
a magnetic substance Is subjected in a magnetic field; 
the quantity which divided by the magnetic resistance 
gives the intensity of magnetization. Analogous to elec- 
tromotive force. 

magneto-optic (mag # ne-td-op'tik), a. Pertain- 
ing to magneto-optics. 

magneto-optics (mag # ne-to-op'tiks), n. That 
branch of physics which considers the modify- 
ing action of & magnet upon light, it* most im- 
portant effect is the rotation of the plane of polarization 
of a light-ray on passing through a transparent body in a 
powerful magnetic field. Since electromagnets are em- 
ployed in these experiments, this subject is mainly in- 
cluded under the more general head of electro-optics. 

magnetophone (raag-net'o-fon), w. [< Gr. fi&y- 
vtk ( yayvrjT -), a magnet, *4- dux ffj, sound, voice.] 
An apparatus devised by H. 8. Carhart, con- 
sisting essentially of a horseshoe magnet, in 
front of which is a disk of sheet-iron pierced 
with a number of holes, and on the other side a 
small induction-coil in circuit with a telephone. 
Upon rotating the disk, a clear musical note is heard in 
the telephone, the pitch rising as the rapidity of rotation 
is increased. This is explained by the intermittent action 
of the magnet upon the core of the ooil, caused by the 
pretence of the rotating perforated disk, 
magneto-pointer (mag*ne-td-poin't6r), n. The 
index of a magneto-electric dial-telegraph, 
magneto-printer (mag'ne-to-prin'ter), n. A 
printing telegraph in which a magneto-electric 
machine is the working-power. More fully 
called magneto-printing telcaraph. T. D . Lock- 
wood , Elect., Mag., and Teleg., p. 62. 
magnetoecope (mag-net'p-skop), n. [< Gr. 

ftayvrfc {jiayvijT-)y a magnet, + OKoneiVy view.] 

1. A person supposed to see, or a thing sup- 
posed to aid in seeing, by means of magnetism ; 
a clairvoyant, or a clairvoyant’s device. — 2. In 
physics, a contrivance for indicating the pres- 
ence of magnetic force, but without measuring 
its intensity. 

magneto-telegraph (mag'ne-to-tel'e-grkf), n. 
Same as magneto-electric telegraph, (which see, 
under magneto-electric ). 
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magneto-telephone (mag'ne-td-tel'e-fon), n. 
A telephone in which variations in the strength 
of a magnet produce, or are produced by, un- 
dulatory currents in a coil of wire surrounding 
either the whole or a part of the magnet and 
forming part of the telephone circuit. See 
telephone. 

magneto- transmitter (mag'ne-to-tr&ns-mit'- 
6r),w. 1. In telephony y a magneto-telephone used 
to transmit speech or other sounds. — 2. In teleg . , 
a magneto-electric machine used to produce the 
telegraphic currents. 

magnifiable (mag'ni-fi-a-bl), a. [< magnify + 
-able. 1 1. Capable of being magnified or en- 

larged. — 2. Worthy to be magnified or extolled. 

Number, though wonderful in itself, and sufficiently 
magnifiabls from its demonstrable affection, hath yet re- 
ceived adjections from the multiplying conceits of men. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 

magnific (mag-nif'ik), a. [Formerly also mag- 
nifique; < F. magnifique = Sp. magnifico = Pg. 
It. magnificoy < L. magnificusy great in deeds 
or sentiments, noble, hign-minaed, < magnus f 
great (see mainly magnitude ), + facere. do: see 
fact."] Making great or illustrious; glorifying 
or glorious; splendid; magnificent. [Rare.] 

O parent ! these are thy magnific deeds. 

Milton, P. L., X. 364. 

This King [Henry VIII.] at Bololgne was victorious; 

In peace and warre. Magnifique, Glorious; 

In nis rage bounty he did oft expresse 

His Liberality to bee excease. 

John Taylor, Memorial 1 of Monarch!. 
Then too the pillar’d dome magnific heav'd 
Its ample roof. Thomson, Autumn, 1. 135. 

magnifical (mog-nif'i-kal), a. [< magnific + 
-al.] Like a magnifico : same as magnific. 

His port & state is in maner as magnifical as the other 
aforesaid ambassadors. Hakluyt' « Voyages, IL 204. 

i-kal-i), adr. In a mag- 

joi’* 

Taylor. Holy Dying, iv. 9. 

Magnificat (mag-nif'i-kat), n. [< L. magnificat 
(3d pers. sing. pres. ind. act. of magnificare , 
magnify: see magnify), as used in the Vulgate, 
Luke i.4C : “ Magnificat anima mea Dominum.”] 

1. The song or hymn of the Virgin Mary in 
Luke i. 46-55, beginning “My soul doth magni- 
fy the Lord.” It is very similar to the song of Hannah 
(1 Sam. it 1-10). which has accordingly been called the 
Old Testament Magnificat The Magnificat was in use in 
the hours or daily service of the Christian church as early as 
about a. i>. 500. In the Greek Church it is the ninth ode 
(canticle) at Orthros (Lauds), and is called the Ode qf the 
Theotocos. It was at first omitted from the American 
Prayer-lKX>k, but was restored in 1886. 

2. A musical setting of this hymn — Magnificat 
at matlnst, something out of place (in allusion to the 
proper place of this canticle iu the even-song). 

The note is here all out of place, . . . and ao their note 
comes in like Magnificat at mattins. 

Andrews, Sermons, v. 40. ( Davies . ) 

t. [< L. magni 


magniflcally (mag-nif 'i- 
nific&l manner; with pomp or splendor. Jer. 


magnificatef (mag-nif'i-kat), v, 

ficatu * 


ficatuSy ^p. of magnificarey magnify: see mag- 


maguify or extol. 

That with oath 
Magnificates his merit. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

magnification (mag'ni-fi-ka'shon), n. [= OF. 
magnification , < LL. magnifi catio(n-)y < L. magni- 
ficarej magnify : see magnify .] 1. The act of 

magnifying, or the state of being magnified or 
enlarged, as by a lens. 

Psychological magnification is not more absurd than 
physical, although the processes in the two cases must be 
materially different ; but of course in no case Is magnifi- 
cation possible without limit. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit, XX. 48. 

2. In micros ., specifically, increase of visual 
power in respect of penetration as well as su- 
perficial enlargement, thus contrasting with 
amplification. 

Little is gained by expanding the image of an object 
from the ten -thousandth of an inch to an inch, if there be 
not an equivalent revelation of hidden details. It Ib in this 
revealing quality, which I shall call magnification, that our 
recent lenses so brilliantly excel. 

DdUinger, 1884. ( Nature , XXX 62.) 

3. The act of magnifying or extolling. Jer. 
Taylor. 

magnificence (mag-nif'i-sens), n. [< ME. mag- 
nificence } < OF. and F. magnificence = Sp. Pg. 
magnificencia = It. magnificenza, < L. magnifi - 
centia, greatness in action or sentiment, noble- 
ness, splendor, < * magni ficen(t-)s, magnificus f 
magnificent: see magnificent.] l. The state 
or condition of being magnificent; grandeur, 
as of appearance or of character; splendor; 
brilliancy: as, the magnificence of & palace or 
of a procession; the magnificence of Shak- 
spere’s genius. 


magnify 

The truly good government is not that which concen- 
trates magnificence in a court, but that which diffuses 
happiness among a people. Macaulay , Mirabeau. 

2f. A high degree of generosity ; munificence. 
Thou helest Iaundes, goutes, and dropsy es, 

By our lordes fauour, grace, and magnyfycence. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 51. 

The magnificent man must be liberal also; for the liberal 
man, too, will spend the right amount in the right manner : 
only, both the amount and the manner being right, mag- 
nificence is dlstingnished from liberality by greatness. 

Peters, tr. of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. 

3. A title of courtesy belonging of right to sev- 
eral high officers of ancient Rome, and also to 
the rector ( rector magnificus) t prorector, and 
chancellor of a German university, and to some 
other German officials: corresponding to lord- 
shipy highnessy or eminence (with his or your pre- 
fixed). *:Byn. 1. Pomp, dclat See grand. 
magnificencyt (mag-nif'i-sen-si), n.; pi. mag- 
ni ficcndes (-siz). 1. Magnificence; grandeur. 
— 2. A magnificent thing; an instance or exam- 
ple of magnificence or grandeur. [Rare.] 

This canopy or arch of water I thought one of the most 
surprising magnificencies I had ever aeene. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 21, 1645. 

magnificent (raag-nif'i-sent), a. [< L. as if 
*magnificen(t-)s (occurring’in the compar. and 
superl. of magnificus . and its deriv. magnificentia : 
see magnific and magnificence ), equiv. to mag- 
nificu8y great in deeds or sentiment, noble, 
splendid, etc.,< magnus, great, + -ficen(t-)Sy an 
accom. form of -ficicn( t-)s t the reg. form in comp. 
otfacien{t-)8y ppr.of/ocerc,do: see fact,facient .] 
If. Great in deeds or action; especially, very 
liberal; munificent; generous; open-handed. 
Know, you court-leeches, 

A prince is never so magnificent 
As when he’s sparing to enrich a few 
With the injuries of many. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East, 11. 1. 

That Cittie in reward of vertue was ever magnificent 
Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

2. Making a great show; possessing or pre- 
tending to greatness ; stately; ostentatious. 

A letter from the magnificent Arm ado. 

Shak., L. L. L., L 1. 198. 

3. Grand in appearance or character ; exhibit- 
ing greatness ; splendid; brilliant; of extraor- 
dinary excellence : as, a magnificent building or 
view; a magnificent victory or poem; magnifi- 
cent conceptions. 

This was thought and called a magnificent answer. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 31, note. 

4. Exhibiting greatness of size or extent: as, 
the preparations were upon a magnificent scale ; 
a city of magnificent distances. 

Far distant he descries. 

Ascending by degrees magnificent 

Up to the wall of heaven, a structure high. 

Milton , P. L., lit 602. 
=Syn. Superb , Splendid, etc. (see grand)', imposing, au- 
gust, gorgeous. 

magnificently (mag -nif ' i - sent - li), adv. In a 
maipiificent manner; with magnificence; splen- 

Magnificet (mag^ni^Lset), w. [< L. magnificety 
3d pers. sing. pres. subj. of magni1icare y magni- 
fy: see magnify .] A name of Mid-Lent Thurs- 
day, taken from the first word of the collect. 
Hampsony Medii ^Ivi Kalendarium, II. 254. 
magnifico (mag-nif'i-ko), n. [It., < L. magnifi - 
cttSy noble, great: see magnific.] 1. A title of 
courtesy formerly given to Venetian noblemen ; 
hence, a grandee ; a man of high rank or pre- 
tensions; a great man. 

The duke himself, and the magnifi eoes 
Of greatest port, have all pereuaaed with him. 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 282. 
2. A by-name for the rector of a German uni- 
versity, who is entitled to be addressed as your 
Magnificence. See magnificence. 3. 
magnifier (mag'ni-fi-^r), n. 1. One who or that 
which magnifies or enlarges. 

Mens hilaris, regales, moderata diets is a great magni- 
fier of honest mirth. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 296. 

2. Specifically, an optical instrument that mag- 
nifies; a convex lens, a concave mirror, or a 
combination of lenses or mirrors, which in- 
creases the apparent magnitude of bodies, 
m&gnifiquet, a. An obsolete form of magnific. 
magnify (mag'ni-fi), v . t .: pret. and pp. magni- 
fied y ppr. magnifying. [< ME. magnijxen , < OF. 
(also F.) magnifier = Sp. Pg. magnificar = It. 
magnificare , < L. magnificarey make much of, 
esteem highly, praise highly, extol, magnify, i 
m a an us , great, + facere , make. Cf. magnific.] 
1. To make greater; increase the size, amount, 
or extent of; enlarge; augment. [Rare in this 
literal sense.] 
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magnify 

The least error in a small quantity, as in a small circle, 
will, in a great one, as in the circles of the heavenly orbs, 
be proportionally magnified. 

A T . Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, 11 5. 
Speak, e'er my Fancy magnifie my Fears. 

Congreve, To Cynthia. 

2. To cause to appear greater ; increase the ap- 

S arent dimensions of; enlarge or augment to 
le eye: as, a convex lens magnifies the bulk of 
a body to the eye. 

8ince the shorter the focus of the lens the more closely 
may the object be approximated to the eye, the retinal pic- 
ture is enlarged, causing the object to appear mauiUfied in 
the same proportion. Encyc. BriL , XIV. 25a 

3. To exalt the power, glory, or greatness of ; 
sound the praises of ; extol ; glorify. 

O, magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 
together. Pa. xxxiv. 3. 

Those highly magnify him whose judicious inquiry into 
his acts, and deliberate research into his creatures, return 
the duty of a devout and learned admiration. 

Sir T. Browne, Eeligio Medici, L 13. 

4. To represent as greater than the reality ; ex- 
aggerate: as, to magnify a person’s deeds; to 
magnify the evils of one’s lot. 


My wife , 
daughter. 


used every art to magnify the merit of her 
Goldsmith , Vicar, xvi 


Magnifying power of a microscope, the ratio of the 
length upon the retina of any part of the image of the 
object looked at with the microscope to the length of 
the retinal image of the same object looked at without 
the microscope at a standard distance of 10 inches. In 
regard to the magnifying power of eye-glasses, compli- 
cated considerations have to be introduced.— Magnify* 
In* power Of a telescope, the ratio in which the angle 
subtended by any linear dimensions of the object looked 
at is increased by the telescope. It is always equal to the 
focal length of the object-glass divided by that of the eye- 
piece. For a distant object the focal length of the object- 
glass is that for parallel rays— that is, its principal focal 
length ; for nearer objects the focal length Is greater, and 
the magnifying power is correspondingly increased. 

magnifyillg-glaB8 (mag'ni-fi-ing-gl&s), ft. In 
optics , a convex lens : so called because objects 
seen through it have their apparent dimensions 
increased. 

magnifying-lens (mag'ni-fi-ing-lenz), n. See 
lens. 

magniloquence ( mag-nil ' o-k wens ) , ». [< L. 
magniloquentia , a lofty style of strain of lan- 
guage, \*magniloquen(t-)s , magniloquus, speak- 
ing in a lofty style: see magniloquent.] The 
quality of being magniloquent ; a lofty manner 
of speaking or writing ; exaggerated eloquence ; 
grandiloquence; bomoast. 

All the sects ridiculed this magniloquence of Epicurus, 
as inconsistent with his whole system. 

Bentley, Remarks, i 44. 

There was something surprising and impressive in my 
friend’s gushing magniloquence. 

H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 107. 

magniloquent (mag-nil'o-kwent), a. [< L. 
*magnUoquen(t-)s , equiv. to magniloquus , speak- 
ing in a lofty style, < magnus , great, lofty, + 
loquen(t-)s, ppr. of loqui , speak: see locution.] 
Speaking or writing in a lofty style ; grandilo- 
quent : bombastic. 

HJlgniloquently (mag-nil'o-kwent-li), adv. In 
a magniloquent maimer; with loftiness or pom- 
posity of language. 

magnlloqnoil8t (mag-nil 'o-kwus), a. [< L. 
magniloquus , , speaking in a lofty style, < mag- 
nus , gTeat, lofty, + loqui, speak: see locution .] 
Magniloquent. 

magniloquy (mag-nil'o-kwi), n. K LL. mag- 
niloquium , loftiness of speech, < L. magnilo- 
quus , speaking in a lofty style: see magnilo- 
quous.] Magniloquence; high-sounding pedan- 
try. [Rare.] 

Of many anatomical terms the chief characteristics are 
antiquity, magniloquy . and unintelligibility. 

BucEs Handbook of Med. Sciences, VEIL 520. 

magnisonant (mag-nis'o-nant), a. [< L. mag- 
nus, great, + sona»(f-)s,’ppr. of sonare , sound.] 
High-sounding ; bombastic. Southey , The Doc- 
tor. [Rare.] 

magnitude (mag'ni-tud), n. [= F. magnitude 
= Sp. magnitud = Pg. magnitude = It. magni- 
tudine, < L. magnitude , greatness, bulk, size, 
rank, dignity, < magnus , great, large, grand, 
noble, important, etc. ; compar. major (see ma- 
jor), superl. maximus (see maximum ) ; with for- 
mative -n, < *mag, akin to Gr. glyaq (geya?^), 
great, large, = AS. micel, great, much, Skt. 
j/ mah, orig. *magh , be great : see mickle , much. 
Cf.fwofw 2 .] 1. Greatness; vastness, whether in 
a physical or a moral sense ; grandeur. 

With plain heroick magnitude of mind. 

Milton, S. A., L 1279. 

We commonly find in the ambitious man a superiority 
of parts, in some measure proportioned to the magnitude 
of his designs. Horsley , Works, I. iv. 
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2. Largeness of relation or significance ; im- 
portance ; consequence: as, in affairs of mag- 
nitude disdain not to take counsel. — 3. Size, or 
the property of having size ; the extended quan- 
tity of a line, surface, or solid ; length, area, or 
volume. 

And fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 

This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude. Milton, P. L., iL 1053. 

One may learn how the feeling of magnitude varies with 
changes in the absolute magnitude of the object, and so 
reach a more precise and scientific statement of this par- 
ticular aspect of the coexistence between body and mind. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 44. 

4. Any kind of continuous quantity which is 
comparable with extended quantity, in this sense 
we speak of the magnitude of a velocity, force, accelera- 
tion, or other vector quantity ; but we do not properly 
speak of a magnitude of heat, energy, temperature, sound, 
etc. The use of the word as a synonym of quantity, as in the 
following passage, is to be deprecated. 

By Intensive magnitude is meant the strength of a sen- 
sation ; by extensive magnitude, its volume, which roughly 
speaking corresponds to the area of the sentient surface 
and the number of nervous elements acted upon. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 44. 

5. In astron., the brightness of a star expressed 
according to the numerical system used by as- 
tronomers for that purpose. In this sense magnitude 
translates Greek giytbo «, used in the same sense in the Alma- 
gest, the expression being due to the fact that bright stars, 
by an effect of irradiation, look larger than faint ones. The 
brightest stars are said to be of the first magnitude, while 
those of the sixth magnitude are hardly noticed by casual 
observers in ordinary states of the Bky. Since the bright- 
ness of stars has been measured photometrically, the in- 
terval between successive magnitudes has been defined by 
s constant ratio of brightness, which in the Bo-c&lled ab- 
solute scale, now generally used, is jKlOO, or 2.51. 

6. In anc . pros., the length of a syllable, foot, 

colon, or meter, expressed in terms of the metri- 
cal unit (primary time, semeion, or mora) : as, 
a foot of trisemic magnitude ; a colon of icosa- 
semic magnitude Absolute magnitude. See abso- 

lute.— Angular magnitude, the quantity of an angle.— 
Apparent magnitude of an object, that magnitude 
which is measured by the optic or visual angle intercept- 
ed between lines drawn from the extreme points of the 
object to the center of the pupil of the eye. This angle 
may be considered to be inversely as the distance of the 
object. (This phrase is used chiefly with reference to the 
heavenly bodies, but is employed also in many branches of 
optical science, with the same general meaning.] — Cen- 
ter Of magnitude. See center i. =gyn. Bulk, Volume, etc. 
Seems. 

m&gnofenite (mag-no-fer'it), n. See magnesio- 
ferrite. 

Magnolia (mag-no'li-ft), n. [NL. (Plumier, 
1703), named after Pierre Magnol , a French bot- 
anist (1638-1715).] 1. A genus of plants, type 
of the natural order Magnoliacew and the tribe 
Magnoliece , characterized by a sessile cone- 
shaped cluster of pistils, and two-ovuled per- 
sistent carpels which open down the back at 
maturity. They are trees or shrubs with entire alternate 
leaves, often evergreen, conduplicate in the bud, and then 


Magosphsra 

green in the south. It is variously named small or laurel 
magnolia, sweet-bay or white-bay, white laurel or swamp- 
laurel ; also beaver-tree and swamp-sassafras. The genus 
appears very early and very abundantly in the fossil state, 
over 60 species having been described. They range from 
the Middle Cretaceous to the Pliocene, being more numer- 
ous in the Cretaceous than in the Tertiary in both Europe 
and America, and alio occurring in Greenland, in Austra- 
lia, in Japan, and in Java. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

M&gnoliacese (mag-no-li-a'se-o), n. pi [NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1818), < Magnolia + -acecB.] 
A natural order of dicotyledonous polypetalous 
trees or shrubs, belonging to the cohort Ranales, 
based on the genus Magnolia, it is characterised 
by having the sepals and petals in from two to an indefi- 
nite number of rows or series, petals and stamens usually 
venr numerous, the receptacle bearing extrorae carpels, 
and the seeds with a minute embryo and no albumen. 
The order embraces 4 tribes, 13 genera, and about 85 spe- 
cies, growing in tropical Asia and North America (a few 
in tropical and South America), in Australia, and in New 
Zealand. 

magnoli&ceons (mag-no-li-a'shius), a. [< mag- 
nolia + -aceous. J Of or pertaining to plants of 
the natural order Magnoliacea? ; resembling the 
magnolia. 

Magnolies (mag-no-li'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (A.P. 
de Candolle, 1824), ’< Magnolia + -ece .] A tribe 
of trees and shrubs of the natural order Mag- 
noliacecc, characterized by perfect flowers, im- 
bricate carpels growing in heads or spikes and 
arranged in an indefinite number of series, and 
stipules which are folded about the leaves in 
vernation. 

magnoperatet (mag-nop'e-rat), v. t. [< L. mag- 
nopere , magno opere , greatly: magno , abl. of 
magnus , great; opere , abl. of opus, work, labor: 
see opus , operate .] To cause or effect a great 
increase of. 


which are solitary and terminal. The calyx consists of three 
deciduous sepals, and the corolla of six to twelve petals, 
usually white or purplish ; and the stamens and pistils are 
numerous. The flowers are generally fragrant, and the fruit 
is a spike, consisting of a number of follicles, from the open- 
ings of which the scarlet or brown seeds are suspended at 
maturity by long and slender threads. There are about 15 



Flowering Branch of Magnolia gyamiiflora. 
i, one of the stamens; b, vertical section through one of the pistils, 
showing two ovules; c, cone of ripe fruits. 


species, indigenous to subtropical Asia and the eastern 
part of North America. They are almost all very orna- 
mental, and are frequently cultivated. M. conspicua is 
the yulan. M. grandifiora is the big laurel or bull-bay 
of the southern United States, a fine forest-tree, 60 or 
80 feet high, evergreen, with fragraut flowers. M. macro- 
phylla is the great-leafed cucumber, a less common tree 
of the same region. M. Umbrella is the umbrella-tree. 
M. acuminata, the cucumber-tree or mountain- magnolia, 
extends north to New York and Ohio. Another cucumber- 
tree is M. cordata, growing in the Southern States. M. glau- 
ca , a moderate -sixed tree, or northward a shrub, grows In 
swamps from Massachusetts to Florida and Texas. It has 
globular fragrant flowers, 2 inches long, the leaves ever- 


Which will not a little magnaperale the splendour of your 
well knowue honour to these succeeding times. 

Ilopion, Bac ulum Geodteticum (1614). {Hallitoell.) 

magnosellarian (mag^nd-se-la'ri-an), a. [As 
MagnoseUar{idee) + -toa.J Having large sad- 
dles, as a goniatite ; of or pertaining to the Mag- 
nosellarida*. Hyatt. 

Magnosellarids (mag'no-se-lar'i-dS), n. pi. 
[NL., < L. magnus , great, + sella , a seat, saddle 
( > sellaris , of or belonging to a seat), + -idee.] A 
family of goniatites having smooth shells, su- 
tures with undivided ventral lobes, and a very 
large pair of entire lateral saddles, whence the 
name. Hyatt , Proe. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1883, 
p. 318. Preferably called Magnisellidw. 

magnum (mag'num), ». [< L. magnum , neut. 
of magnus, great : see magnitude.] 1. A large 
wine-bottle, usually twice the size of the ordi- 
nary bottle used for the same kind of wine. — 

2. The quantity of wine contained in such a 
bottle : as, a magnum of port. 

The approbation of much more rational persons than the 
B. club could have mustered even before the discussion of 
the first magnum. Scott, Waverley, x. 

3. PI. magna (-nft). In anat. , the largest bone 
of the human carpus, in the distal row, between 
the trapezoid and the unciform, in special rela- 
tion with the head of the middle metacarpal 
bone : more fully called os magnum . it is the third 
carpale of a typical carpus, and is also known as capitatum, 
or os capitatum, from its shape in man. 

magmun-bonnm (mag r num-bd'num), n. [L., 
a great good: magnum , neut. of magnus , great; 
bonum , a good thing, neut. of bonus , good: see 
bonus.] A kind of large-sized barrel-pen: a 
trade-name. 

m&gnnst (mag'nus), n. [A corruption of man- 
ganese.] Manganese as used in the decoration 
of enameled pottery. Solon , The Old English 
Potter. [Local Eng.] 

Magnus hitch. See hitch. 

Magnus’s law. In thermo-electricity, the law 
that in circuits of the same metal throughout 
no electromotive 
force is produced 
by variation in 
temperature or of 
section of the 
conductor at dif- 
ferent parts of the 
circuit, in order 
that this law should 
bold, it is necessary 
that the conductor 
should be of uniform 
quality, hardness, 
etc., at all points of 
its length. 

Magosphsra 

(ma-gO-8fe'rft),n. The Norwegian Flimmcr-ball (Afafo- 
r>JT V (T P un\,ir pianula) in section. The pear- 

Shaped cells are seen bound toother in 
magical. T atbaioa, the center of the gelatinous sphere by a 
„ . „ 1 1 -| a „ thread-like process. Each cell contains 

a DBli.J A genus both a nucleus and a contractile vesicle. 
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Magosphsera 

of protozoans of Haeckers group Catallacta , 
characterized by a ciliate globular body consist- 
ing of a single layer of simple pyriform nucleat- 
ed cells bound together by gelatinous processes 
converging to a common center, the animal hav- 
ing the form-value of a vesicular morula or pla- 
nrna. M. planula is the Norwegian flimmer-ball. 
magot 1 1, n. A Middle English form of maggot. 
magot 2 (mag'ot or ma-go' ), n. [< F. magot 7 the 
Barbary ape.] 1 . The Barbary ape, Inuus ecau- 
datus, which has a small tubercle in place of a 
tail. It is natural- 
ized on the rock of 
Gibraltar, and is re- 
markable for docil- 
ity and attachment 
to its young. See 
cut undo* ape. 

2. A small gro- 
tesque figure ; 
especially, one 
of the crouching 
or cross-legged 
figures common 
in Chinese or 
other Oriental 
art as knobs on 
the covers of large vases, and in similar uses, 
magot-piet, maggot-piet (mag'ot-pi), n. [Also 
maggoty-pie, magga ty-pie, magaty-pie , magot-a- 
pie, magot o' pie, etc.; < "magot, * maggot , < F. 
mar got, a magpie, a dim. of Marguerite , Mar- 

f iret, a common fern, name (< L. margarita , 
Gr. napyapiriK, a pearl: see margarite ), + pie 2 . 
Cf. equiv. mag 1 , madge l , magpie .] A magpie. 

Augurs and understood relations have, 

By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood. Shak., Macbeth, lii. 4. 125. 
He calls her magot o' pie. 

Middleton , More Dissemblers besides Women. 

magpie (rnag'pi), n . [< magi + pi e 2 j or abbr. 
of magot-pie. Cf. magi, madge 1 , etc.] 1. A 
well-known bird of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica, of the genus Pica ana family Corridor, the 
Pica pica , P. rustica , P. cauda ta, or P. hudsonica. 
This pie iB lustrous- black, with green, purple, violet, and 
golden iridescence ; the under parts from breast to cris- 
sum, the scapulars, and a great part of the inner webs 
of the primaries are white ; the Dill and feet are black. 
The bird is from 15 to 20 inches long, according to the de- 
velopment of the tail, which is 12 inches or less in length, 
extremely graduated ; the stretch of wings is about 2 feet. 
Magpies are omnivorous, like most corvine and garrullne 
birds, and noted for their craftiness, kleptomania, and 
mimicry. They nest in trees and shrubs, building a very 
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mahlstick 


4. A bishop: so called from the black and 
white of his robes. [Old slang, Eng.] 


Kauravas, ending in the victory of the former and the 
establishment of their rule. In reality, this narrative oc- 
u,lc cupies but a fourth of the poem, the other three fourths 

Let not those silk-worms and magpie* have dominion bemg episodical and added at various times. The Maha- 
over us. Tom Brown, Works, 1. 107. ( Davies . ) bharata thus became a sort of encyclopedia, embracing 

5. Among British marksmen, a shot striking - e 0 r > thln * that “ concerned 1 cultfvate<i HIndu *° 
that division of the target which is next to the Mafcideva (ma-ha-da'va), «. [8kt. mahddeva , 


outermost when the target is divided into four < ma hd-, great, ’+ deva, god : see deity.] A name 
sections: so called because the markers in di- 0 f Siva, the third deity of the great Hindu triad. 



and Irish.] the qualification leannoth is added): accord- 

magpie-fmch(mag pi-finch),«. Aay oneof the ing to Gegenjug, a lyre or cithara: according 
smaller spotted or otherwise vaned birds of the others, antiphonal singing or a direction to 
genus Spermestes. sing j n an antiphonal manner, 

m&gpie-maki (mag'pi-ma'ki), n. The ruffed ma haleb (ma'ha-leb), n. [Ar. mahleb.] Aspe- 


Magot 2 , 


lemur, Lemur macaco, having black and white 
spots. 

magpie-moth (mag'pi-mdth), n. A moth of the 
genus Abraxas , A. grossulariata . its color is white 
with black and orange spots, and the same colon appear 
on it in its larval and pupal states. The larva feeds on 
currant- and gooseberry -leaves, and where abundant is very 
destructive. See Abraxas, 8. Also called gooseberry-moth. ^ 

magpie-robin (mag 7 pi-rob' in), n. A dayal; any mahaly, n. [Amer. Ind.] 
bird of the genus Copsichus, as C. saularis of [California.] 

India. See cut under Copsichus. Ma haraja, Maharajah (ma-ha-ra'jk), n. [Skt. 

magpie-shrike (mag'pi-shrik), «. 1. A South mahdrdjfa, < mahd-, great, 4* raja, a prince or 

American tanagrine bird, Lanius picatus of La- king: see rajah. ] The title borne by some 
tham, now lmown as Cissopis leverianus, about Indian princes whose sovereignty is extensive. 
10 inches long, glossy black and white in color, ’M'n.bfH (m&'de), n. [Also sometimes Mehdee (< 
with a long graduated tail, thus resembling a Turk, mehdt) ; < Ar. mahdi , a guide, leader, 


cies of cherry ( Prunus Mahaleb ) whose fruit af- 
fords a violet dye and a fermented liquor re- 
sembling kirschwasser. It is found in the middle 
and south of Europe. Its flowers and leaves are used by 
perfumers, and its wood by cabinet-makers. Tubes for 
tobacco-pipes, called cherry-slicks or -stems, are made of 
its young stems, sometimes several feet long and perfect- 
ly straight. See cherry i, 1. 

" “ ' * ” ’ ' A female salmon. 


magpie. It Inhabits Guiana, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia, and in some parts of Brazil is re- 
placed by an allied larger species or variety, C. major, 11$ 
inches long. 

2. The pied piping-shrike of Australia, some- 
what resembling the English magpie, having a 
rich bell-like warble. This bird is apparently 
Orcwca cristata. Commonly called magpie by 
the English residents. 

magret, magreet, prep . Middle English forms 
of maugre. 

magsman (magz'man), n.; pi. magsmen (-men). 
[< mag** (as if poss. mag's) + man.'] A street 
swindler who preys on countrymen and simple 
persons. [Slang, Eng.] 

maguari (ma-gwk'ri), n. [S. Amer.] A South 
American stork, Euxenura maguari. it resembles 
the European stork in size and plumage, but has a black 
bill and a peculiar formation of the tail, which is forked 
and black, with long white under-coverts. It iB found on 
plains as well os in swamps, feeds on small mammals, 
reptiles, insects, and birds’ eggs, and is sometimes tamed. 



esp. a spiritual director, lit. ‘ the guided or di- 
rected one/ < ma -, a formative prefix, + ehdi, 
guide (> hedi, a guide in religion, spiritual di- 
rector, hiddya, guidance).] According to Mo- 
hammedan belief, a spiritual and temporal 
ruler destined to appear on earth during the 
last days. 8ome sects hold that the Mahdi has ap- 
peared, and In concealment awaits the time of his mani- 
festation. There have been a number of pretended Mah- 
dis, of whom the latest of importance was the chief whose 
armed followers resisted the advance of the British troops 
into the Sudan in 1884 - 86, and overthrew the Egyptian 
power in that region, which they continued to hold. The 
belief apparently grew out of the Jewish belief in the 
coming oi the Messiah. 

It Is from the descendants of 'Alee that the more de- 
vout Moslems expect the Mehdee , who iB to reappear on 
earth in company with the Prophet Elias, on the second 
coming of Christ. J. P. Brown , The Dervishes, p. 74. 

Mahdi, or ‘ the well-guided,’ Is the name given by tbe 
Shi'itea to that member of the family of 'All who, accord- 
ing to their belief, is one day to gain possession of the 
whole world, and set up the reign of righteousness in it. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 570. 


maguey (ma-gwa'), n. [Mex. maguei .] The 
American aloe, Agave amei'icana. — Gum maguey. Mahdian (m&'di-an), n. [< Mahdi + -««.] One 
See gum2. who holds that tbe Mahdi whose coming was 

MagU8 (ma'gus), n.; pi. Magi (ma'ji). [L., < foretold by Mohammed has already appeared; 
Gr. Mayof : see mage.] 1. One of the members ~ ** ‘ ’ 


of the learned and priestly caste in ancient 
Persia, who had official charge of the sacred 
rites, practised interpretation of dreams, pro- 
fessed supernatural arts, and were distin- 
guished by peculiarities of dress and insignia. 


specifically, one who holds that the Mahdi has 
already appeared in the person of Mohammed 
Abu el-Qasim, the twelfth Imam, who is sup- 
posed to be concealed in some secret place 
awaiting the hour of his manifestation. The 
Shiahs in general hold this view. Also Mahdist. 


Mahdilsin (ma'di-izm), ».. [< Mahdi + -»»;.] 


race, the earliest settlers of the lower Euphrates valley. 

The first historical reference to the Magi occurs in Jer. 
xxxix. 8, 13, where a Babylonian rab-mag, or chief of the 
Magi, is mentioned in connection with the siege, capture, 
and rule of Jerusalem. 

2. In Christian history, one of the “wise meu ” 
who, according to the Gospel of Matthew (ii. 

1, 2), came from the East to Jerusalem to do M ahdi am (ma'dizm), n. 
homage to the new-born King of the Jews, a Same as Mahdiism. 
tradition as old as the second century (resting on Ps. lxxiL j n »go w jj e n his book begins, Mahdism had become a 
10; Isa. xlix. 7) makes them kings, and l at a later period f&ct ’ Thc Academy, Oct. 20, 1888, p. 249. 

[< Mahdi + - ist .] 1. 


The doctrine of, or belief in, the coming of the 
Mahdi. 

I pass on to consider the influence which an intensely 
bigoted religious enthusiasm has exercised and still exer- 
cises over the Soudan negro. The strength of Mahdiism 
lies in this feeling. Fortnightly Rev. XLII1. 701. 

[< Mahdi + -ww.] 


iUy JDtt. AAIJU I ; UU4AVO WIVU4 A4U0O. nuu MV « 

the names Melchior, Kaspar, and Balthasar become at- 
tached to them. As the first of the pagans to whom the Manniat (ink dist), n 


Magpie Pica caudata). 

bulky structure, and lay from 6 to 0 pale-drab eggs, dotted, 
dashed, and blotched with brown. As a book-name, mag- 
pie is extended to all the species of Pica and some few 
related pies or jays with long tails. The yeUow-biUed 
magpie of California is P. nuttalli. Blue magpies are cer- 
tain long-tailed jays of the genus Cyanopoiius , as C. cyanus 
of eastern Asia and Japan, or C. cooki of Spain ; also of Die 
genos Urocissa, as U. erythrorhyncha, the red-billed blue 
magpie of the Orient. The bird called French magpie is 
the red-backed shrike, Lanins collurio. The name mag- 
pie, or magpie-pigeon, is given to a strain of domestic 
pigeons bred to colors resembling those of the magpie. 
Magpie is often used adiectively with reference to some 
characteristic of the bird. 

2. The magpie-shrike. 

Below us In the Valley a mob of Jackasses were shout- 
ing and laughing uproariously, and a magpie was chanting 
his noble vesper hymn from a lofty tree. 

H. Kingsley, Geoffry Haxnlyn, p. 167. 

3. A halfpenny. [Slang, Eng.] 

I’m at low-water-mark myself — only one bob and a 
magpie ; but as far as It goes i’ll fork out and stump. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, vili. 


birth of the Messiah was announced, they are honored at 
the feast of Epiphany; in the calendar, however, the three 
days immediately following the first of the new year are 
called after them. In works of art the youngest of them 
is represented as a Moor. 

Ma gyar (ma-jar'), n. [Hung., > Turk, majdr.] 

1. A member of a race, of the Finno-Ugrian Mahemia (ma-h^r'ni-k) n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
stock, which invaded Hungary about the end 1767), an anagram of fcermannia, a closely al- 
of the ninth century, and settled there, where Bed genus.] A genus of dicotyledonous poly 


Same as Mahdian . — 2. A follower of the pre- 
tended Mahdi of the Sudan in Africa. See 
Mahdi. 

Another body of Mahdist* coming round on our right re- 
inforced them. Daily Telegraph (London), March 21, 1885. 


it still forms the predominant element of the 
population. — 2. The native tongue of Hun- 
gary. It belongs to the Ugrian branch of the 
Ural-Altaic or Scjdhian tongues, 
magydaret (maj'i-dar), n . [< L. magydaris , 

magudaris , maguderis, < Gr. yayvdapu the seed 
or stalk of the laserpitium, also another plant.] 

Laserwort, a plant of the genus Laserpitium. 
Mahabharata (ma-ha-bh&'ra-tft), n. [Skt., < xnaneymt, 
mahd-, great, + Bharata, a descendant of a Chaucer. 
king or a tribe named Bharata , < bhar = Gr. 

(plpeiv = E. bear 1 .] The name of one of the two 

f reat epic poems of ancient India, the other 
eing the Ramayana. It contains a history of the 
contest for supremacy between the two great regal fami- 
lies of northern India, the Pandavas and the Kurus or 


petalous plants of the natural order Sterculiaceee 
and the tribe Hermanniew , characterized by the 
indefinite number of ovules and the reniform 
seeds with a curved embryo, and differing from 
Hermannia in having the filaments dilated at 
the middle. It includes 88 species of uudershrubs or 
perennial herbs of southern Africa, many of which are 
cultivated in conservatories. 

An obsolete form of mayhem . 


mahlstick (mal'stik), n. [Also maulstick, mal- 
stick ; < G. mahlstock, malstock , < malcn, paint, + 
stock , stick, staff.] A staff, from three to four 
feet long, used by painters as a rest for the right 
hand, and held in the left. It tapers toward the up- 
per end, which is surmounted by a ball of cotton-wool 
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mahlstick 
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maian 


covered with soft leather, to protect the picture from in- 
jury in caae of contact 

manmoodis, mahmoudis, mabmudis (ma-mo' - 
dis), n. pi. Same as mammodis . 

mahoe (ma'hd). n. [Also mahaut; a native 
name.] 1 . A malvaceous tree or shrub, Hibiscus 
{Paritium) tiliaceus , common on tropical coasts. 
The inner bark has been much used for cord- 
age. — 2. StercuUa Caribcea, a tall West Indian 
tree. — 3. Melicytus ramiflorus , a small New Zea- 
land tree of the violet family, with small flowers 
in bundles on the branches.— Blue, gray, or moun- 
tain mahoe, Hibiscus ( Paritium ) elatus, a West Indian 
tree yielding the Cuba bast — Congo mahoe, Hibiscus 
dupeatus.— Seaside mahoe, Thespesia pcpulnsa, also one 
of the Malvacecs, whose bast has been used in British Gui- 
ana for making coffee-sacks. 

mahoganize (ma-kog'a-niz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
mahoganized, ppr. mahoganizing. [< mahoga- 
ny ) + -ize.] To cause to resemble mahog- 
any, as by staining. 

mahogany (ma-hog'a-ni), it. [= F. mahagoni , 
mahogon = Pg. mogono , mogno , magno = It. mo - - 
gam = D. mahonie = G. mahagoni = Sw. ma- 
hagony , mahogny , mahogni = Dan. mahogni = 
Turk, maghun (NL. mahogoni), < W. Ind. or 
S. Amer. mahogoni . Of. acajou*-.] 1. A tree, 



Flowering Branch of Mahogany (Swieftnim AfahofanO. 
a, the Aower ; 6, the fruit. 

Swietenia Mahogani , of the natural order Melia - 


mahogany-gum (ma-hog'a-ni-gum), it. Same 
as iarrah. 

mahogany-tree (ma-hog'a-ni-tre), n. 1. Same 
as mahogany, 1. Hence — 2. The dinner-table. 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 

Sheltered about 
The mahogany tree. 

Thackeray, The Mahogany Tree. 

mahoitre (ma-hoi'tr), n. [OF. mahoitre , ma- 
hoistre , maheustre , maheutre , maheurtre, etc.] 
A wadded and upraised 
shoulder (of a garment) in 
fashion during tne fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

Mahomedan (ma-hom'ed- 
an), a. and n. See Moham- 
medan, 

Mahomedanism, n. See Mo- 
hammedanism, 

Mahomedanize, v. See Mo- 

hammedanize, 

Mahometan (ma- bom ' et- 
an), a. and n, [Formerly 
also Mahumetan; ( F. Maho- 
metan = Sp. Pg. Mahome ta- 
rn = It. Maomettano, < ML. 

* Mahome tunas, of Mahom- 
et, < Mahomety in older E. 

Mahoun. Mahound, etc. (see 
Mahoun), now better Moham- 
medy in nearer agreement 
with the Ar. Muhammad , the 
Arabian prophet.] See Mohammedan (the form 
of the adjective now preferred). 

Mahometanism, n. See Mohammedanism. 

Mahometanize, V. See Mohammeda n ize. 

Mahometicalt, a. [Formerly also Mahumetical; 
as Mahomet + -ic-al.] Mohammedan. 

In one part of this Mosquito was a Librarie of fortie flue 
MahumeticaU books. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 270. 

Mahometism (ma-hom'et-izm), it. [Formerly 
also Mahumetism'} < F. MahomtHsmc = Sp. Pg. 
Mahome tismo = It. Maomettimno ; as Mahomet + 
-win.] Mohammedanism. [Rare.] 

Such as haue reuolted from the Faith to Mahumitisme. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 264. 



ceee. It is native in the West Indies, Central America, 
Mexico, and the Florida keys. Its importance lies in its 
timber. 

2. The wood of the above tree, it combines a 
rich reddish-brown color, beauty of grain, and suscepti- 
bility of polish with unusual soundness, uniformity, free- 
dom from warping, durability, and largeness of dimen- 
sions. On account of its costliness, its use is restricted 
mainly to furniture-making, cabinet-work, etc., often in 
the form of a veneer. The quality of the timber varies 
with the conditions of its growth, exposed situations and 
solid ground yielding the finest. Mahogany with figured 
grain is especially prised, and is obtained largely, but not 
exclusively, from the San Domingo and Cuba wood, called 
Spanish mahogany. The Honduras mahogany, or bay- 
wood, shipped from the Bay of Campeachy, 1 b more open- 
grained and plain, and of larger dimensions, yielding logs 
sometimes 40 feet in length. The Mexican mahogany has 
the largest growth of all. is similar to the last-named, and 
supplements its diminishing supply. 

Hence — 3. A table, especially a dinner-table. 

I had hoped to have seen you three gentlemen with your 
legs under the mahogany in my humble parlor lu the Marks. 

Dickens , Master Humphrey's Clock. 
4f. A kind of drink. See the quotation. 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to his 
country, which the Cornish fishermen drink. They call It 
mahogany; and it is made of two parts gin and one part 
treacle, well beaten together. 

Boswell, Johnson (ed. 1885X VIII. 53. 
African mahogany, same as Senegal mahogany.— Aus- 
tralian mahogany, Eucalyptus marginata (see jarrah): 
also, other eucalypts (as below) and species of the related 
genus Angophora.— Bastard mahogany* in Jamaica, 
Matayba ( Ratonia ) ape tala; in Australia. Eucalyptus mar- 
ginata , the jarrah, and E. botryoides.— Ceylon mahoga- 
ny. Same as Jack- wood. — Foreet-mahog&ny , in New 
South Wales and Queensland, Eucalyptus resinifera.— 
Horse-flesh mahogany, same as mbicu.— In dian or 
Ea8t Indian mahogany. Cedrela Toona, the toon-tree ; 
also, Soymida febrifuga, the Indian redwood, and Chick- 
rassia tabularis, the Chittagong- wood— both formerly 
classed under Sioietenia. — Kentucky mahogany, a rare 
name of the Kentucky coffee-tree. 8ee Oymnodadus.— 
Madeira mahogany. Same as canary-wood. — Moun- 
tain mahogany, a tree of the genus Cercocarpus, especial- 
ly C. ledifoltus and C. parvifolius ; sometimes also same as 
mahogany -birch. — Red mahogany. Same os forest-ma- 
hogany.— Senegal mahogany. See Khaya.— Swamp- 
mahogany, in New South Wales, Eucalyptus botryoides 
and E. robusta. — White mahogany, in Jamaica, Antir- 
rhaea bifur cata ; in Australia, Eucalyptus pilularis, var. 
acmenioides, and E. robusta. 

mahogany-birch ( ma-hog'a-ni -b6rch), n. The 
cherry-birch, BetuUi lenta. ’ See birch. 
mahogany-brown (ma-hog'a-ni-broun), ii. A 
reddish brown, the color of mahogany, 
mahogany-color (ma-hog'a-ni-kul'or), n. A 
reddish-brown color resembling that of ma- 
hogany. 


Mahometist (ma-hom'et-ifet), n. [Formerly 
also Mahumetist; = Sp. Mahometista ; as Ma- 
homet 4- -ifiit.] A follower of Mahomet or Mo- 
hammed. [Rare.] 

This present Emperonr his sonnc . . . hath had great 
good successe in his warres, both against the Christians 
and also the MahomeHsts. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 324. 

Mahometry (ma-liom'et-ri), n. [< Mahomet 
(see Mahometan ) + -ry. Cf. mammetry , mau- 
metry .] Mohammedanism. 

The sacrifices which God gave Adam’s sons were no 
dumb popetry or superstitious mahometry, but signs of 
the testament of God. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850X p. 27. 

mahone (ma-hon'), n. [< F. mahonne = Sp. 
mahona = ft. maotta , < Turk, maghuna , a barge, 
lighter.] A large Turkish galley, barge, or 
transport of burden. 

Mahonia (ma-ho'ni-ft), ii. [NL. (Nuttall, 1818), 
named after Bernard M 1 Mahon, a patron of 
botanical science.] A subgenus of the genus 
Berberis (which see). 

mahonnett, n. [Dim. of mahone.'] Same as 
mahone. 

The number of the ships were these : 30 galliasses, 103 
gallies, as well bastards as subtill mahonnets, 15 toffours, 
20 fusts, 64 great ships, sixe or seuen gallions, and 30 gal 
leres. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 78. 

MahoUIl, Mahound (ma-houn' or mM/houn, 
ma-hound' or ma'houndjj n. [Sometimes also 
Machound; < ME. Mahoun, Maxchotrn , Mahun , 
Mahound, < OF. Mahon , Mahoms , Mahum , also 
Mahumet, Mahomet, now usually called Moham- 
med , < Ar. Muhammad: see Mohammedan. Cf. 
Macon, another form of the same word ; cf . also 
marnmet, maumet , etc.] If. Mahomet or Moham- 
med: an old form of the name of the Arabian 
prophet. 

The presence seems, with things so richly odd. 

The mosque of Mahound, or some queer pagoa. 

Pope , Satires of Donne, iv. 239. 

2. [f. c.] A monster; a terrifying creature. 

A machound, a bugbeare, a raw-head and bloudie bone. 

Florio. 

There met hym this Mawhown, that was o mysshap, 

Euyn forne in his face, as he fie wold. 

Destruction cf Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7758. 

3. The devil; an evil spirit: so called as con- 
fused or identified, in the medieval mind, which 
regarded all heretics and false prophets as in- 
stigated by the devil, with Mahomet or Moham- 
med, the False Prophet. Compare maumet. 


The deil cam' fiddling through the town. 

An’ danced awa wi the exciseman, 

And ilka wife cries — "Auld Mahoun. 

I wish you luck o' the prize, man ! 

Burns, The Exciseman. 

4f. [ l . c.] An idol or pagan deity. See maumet. 

mahout 1 (ma-hout'), n. [< Hind, mahaut, the 
form, in the eastern provinces, of mahdwat, ma - 
havat, an elephant-driver.] In the East Indies, 
the keeper and driver of an elephant. 

Our curiosity was aroused by the eccentric movements 
of our elephant and the sudden excitement of his mahouL 
J. W. Palmer , Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 68. 

mahout 2 , n. [Origin not ascertained.] A coarse 
woolen cloth formerly manufactured in Eng- 
land and in the south of France, exclusively for 
export to the seaports of the Mediterranean, 
and particularly to Egypt. 

mahovo (ma-ho'vo),tt. [Etym.not ascertained.] 
A name given by Von Schubersky to his appli- 
cation of the fly-wheel to the locomotive. The 
fly-wheel in this invention is ponderous, and in running 
down grades it stores up surplus mechanical power gen- 
erated by the descent of the locomotive and train, to be in 
turn Imparted to the driving-wheels in ascending a grade, 
thus aiding the engine in making its ascent The inven- 
tion has not met with success. 

Mahratta (ma-rat'fi), n. One of a race of Hin- 
dus inhabiting western and central India, who 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
conquered and ruled many states, of which 
they formed a confederation, but which are 
now largely under British rule. They are Brah- 
mans in religion, but differ physically from other Hindus, 
and have a distinct Hindu dialect, the Mahrattl (Marathi). 

niahsir, mahsur (ma's^r), n. [E. Ind.] A 
cyprinoid fish, Barbus tor . occurring generally 
in the fresh waters of India, bnt of the largest 
size and most abundant in mountain and rocky 
streams. It resembles the European barbel in generic 
characters, bnt has much larger scales (25 to 27 along the 
lateral line), thick lips, often enlarged about the middle, 
and the maxillary barbels longer than the rostral and ex- 
tending to below the last third of the eye. It is the grest 
fresh water game-fish of India, and reaches a large aize, 
occasionally weighing 100 to 150 pounds. Also called ma- 
hasur, and oy other forma of the word. 

Mahu (ma/hd), n. [Perhaps a made name, like 
many other appellations of devils ; but cf . Ma- 
houn , 3.] An appellation in Shakspere of the 
devil as the instigator of theft. 

Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once ; . . . Hobbi- 
dldance, prince of dumbness ; Mahu, of stealing. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 1. 63. 

Mahnmetant, etc. See Mahometan, etc. 

mahnte (ma-h6t ' ), n . [OF. mahute, upper arm.] 
An arm ; specifically, in falconry , that part of 
the wing in birds of prey which lies close to the 
body. 

mahwa-butter (mh / w&-but ir 6r), ». A concrete 
oil obtained in India’ from the seeds of the 
mahwa-tree. It has about the industrial value of co- 
coannt-oil, and is useful for making soap ; in India it ia 
used for cooking and burning, and to adulterate ghee or 
clarified butter. 

mahwa-oil (ma'wa-oil), ii. Same as mahwa- 
butter. 

mahwa-tree. mohwa-tree (ma'wk-tre, mo'wa- 
tre), n. [< E. Ind. mahwa or mohwa + E. treeJ] 
The tree Bosnia latifolia. 

Mala (ma'yft), n. [NL., < Gr. /uua, a large kind 
of crab, a particular use of gala, old woman, 
nurse, mother.] The typical genus of Maiidw, 
founded by Lamarck in 1801 . m. squinado is known 
as the sea-spider or spider-crab. The carapace is oval, with 



Spinous Spider-crab ( Ma ia squinado). 

many projecting points on the sides and in front, and the 
long slim legs are beset with cirri. These crabs are ob- 
served crawling sluggishly in the mud. 

Malacca (ma-ya'se-fi), «. pi. [NL., < Main + 
-acea.] A group of spider-crabs. See Maioidea. 
maiacean (ma-ya'se-an), a. and n. Same as 
maioidean. 

maian (ma'yan), a. and it. [< Maia + -an.] 
Same as maioid . 
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Maianthemnm 

Maianthemnm (ma-yan'the-mum), n. [NL. 
(Wiggers, 1780), < (Jr. gala, mother, + avOeyov, 
a flower.] A genus of liliaceous plants of the 
tribe Polygonatece , characterized by having the 
flowers in a termi- 
nal raceme, 2-merous, 
and without a peri- 
anth-tube, the seg- 
ments spreading. They 
are low herbs, with slen- 
der creeping rootstocks, 
two (rarely three) heart- 
shaped leaves, ana small 
white flowers. There is 
bat a single species, If. 

Canadense, one of the 
plants known a & false Solo - 
mon'sseal, found in moist 
woods throughout the 
temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere, 
maid (mad), n. [< ME. 
maide, mayde , meide, 
partly a shortened 
form of maiden (see 
maiden ), partly from 
earlier ME. magth , < 

AS. mcegeth , meegth (= 

09. magath.magadh, 
magad = OFnes. me- 

gith y megethy maged = D. meid, maagd = MLG. 
magety LG. magd = OHG. magad , macad, MHG. 
maget, meity G. magd, maid = Goth, magaths), 
a maid, virgin, a fern. form with formative -th, 
equiv. to masg, mcegc, E. may*, maid, fem. cor- 
responding to maguy a son, mag, a kinsman, E. 
way 2 : see way 2 , way 3 .] 1. A young unmar- 
ried woman ; a girl ; specifically, a girl of mar- 
riageable age, but applied, usually with little or 
some other qualifying term, to a female child of 
any age above infancy: as, a maid, or a little 
maid , of ten summers. 

And bytwyne CItie and the seyd Chirche ys the flod flo- 
ridus, where the fayer mayd shuld a ben brent. 

Torkington, Di&rie of Eng. Travell, p. 47. 
But communed only with the little maid , 

Who pleased her with a babbling heedlessness 
Which often lured her from herself. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 
2. A woman, especially a young woman, who 
has preserved her virginity ; a virgin. 

Would you not swear, 

All you that see her, that she were a maid, 

By these exterior shows? But she is none. 

Shak., Much Ado^ iv. 1. 40. 

8f. A man who has always remained continent. 

I wot wel the Apostel was a mayde. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 79. 
He was clone mayde Imartred with the same maydenes. 

Trevisa, tr. of Higden's Polychronicon, v. 60. 

4. A female servant or attendant charged with 
domestic duties : usually with a specific desig- 
nation, as a housemaid, chambermaid, nurse- 
maid, a maid of all work, etc. See the com- 
pounds, and phrases below. 

And when she saw the ark among the flags, she sent her 
maid to fetch it Ex. iL 6. 

She’s called upon her maids by seven. 

To mak his bed baith saft and even. 

BothweU (Child's Ballads, L 159)i 
She had no maids to stand 
Gold-clothed on either hand. 

A. C . Swinburne, Madonna Mia. 

5. One of various fishes, (a) The female of sev- 
eral species of skate. 

When fishy Stalls with double Store are laid : 

The golden belly’d Carp, the broad-flnn'd Maid. 

Gay, Trivia, it 414. 

(ft) The thomback ray. Also called maiden and maiden- 
skate. (c) The t wait- shad. — OuckOO’B (a) The 

red- backed shrike, Lanius coUurio. (b) The wryneck, 
lynx torqmUa . — Lady's maid, a female servant em- 
ployed to attend to the personal wants of a woman.— 
maid Of all work, a female servant who does work of 
every kind; a domestic who performs general house- 
work.— Maid Of honor, (a) A woman of good birth 
having membership in a royal household as an atten- 
dant on a princess or the queen. While technically in 
the latter’s service, actual attendance is either divided as 
to period among the several maids of honor, or is limited 
to appearance at state occasions and court ceremonies. 
In England eight maids of honor are now regularly chosen, 
but more are often nominated. They are usually if not 
always daughters or granddaughters of peers, and when 
possessing no other title are styled honorable, (b) A sort 
of cheesecake. [Said to be made according to a recipe 
originally given by a maid of honor of Queen Elizabeth. ] 

He [the baker] has brought down a girl from London, 
who can make short bread and maids of honor. 

R. D. Blackmore , Kit and Kitty, viL 
Old maid, (a) A woman who remains unmarried beyond 
the usual or average age for marriage. [Colloq.] (6) A 
game of cards played by any number of persons with a 
pack of fifty-one cards, one of the queens being thrown 
out ; all cards that match are discarded, and that player in 
whose hand the odd queen Is finally left Is said to be caught , 
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and doomed to be an old maid (or bachelor), (e) The 
lapwing : from the fancy that old maids are changed into 
these uneasy birds after death. [Local, Eng.] (d) The 
common clam, Mya arenaria [South of England. 1 — The 
Heliconian malda. See Heliconian. 
maidan (mi'dan), n. [Peps.] In Persia and 
India, a level open green or esplanade in or 
adjoining a town, serving for a parade-ground 
or for amusements of all sorts, but especially 
for military exercises, horsemanship, and horse- 
races. Sometimes spelled meidan. 
maid-child (mad'clrild), n. A female child ; a 
girl. [Rare.] 

A maid-child call’d Marina. Shak., Pericles, v. 3. 6. 
maiden (ma'dn), n. and a. [< ME. maiden, 
may den, nwiden, mag den, < AS. mcegden , maiden 
(= OHG. magatin , mageti, MHG. mage tin, ma- 
ge din, megetin , megedin , meitin), a maiden, with 
fem. formative -en (see - en *), < mcegeth , a maid : 
see maid.'] I, n. 1. A maid, in any sense of that 
word. See maid. 

Of bod! was he mayden clone. Havelok, L 990. 

This synne cometh ofte to hem that been maydenes, and 
eek to hem that been corrupt. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


maiden-meek 

wav by which the corpse of an unmarried person of 
either sex was carried to the grave. 

Yet here she is allow'd her virgin crants, 

Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 266. 

maident (ma'dn), V. i. [< maiden , n.] To act or 
speak in a maidenly manner; behave modestly 
or demurely. [Rare.] 

For had I mayden' d it, as many use, 

Loath for to grant, but loath er to refuse. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IIL ilL 6. 

maidenhair (ma'dn-har), «. 1. A fern of the 
genus Adiantum , particularly A. Cavillus -Vene- 
ris , a native of North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, China, and Japan, and 
A. pedatum , a native of North Amenca from 
Canada southward, Hindustan, Japan, and 
Manchuria. They grow in moist rocky places, and 
are so called from the fine, hair-like stalks, or from the 
fine black fibrous roots. Aeplenium Trichomanes is the 
black or English maidenhair. 

2. A stuff in use for garments in the fourteenth 
century. Fairholt . — Golden maidenha ir, a moss, 
Polytrichum commune, sometimes made into brushes an d 
mats. 


O 111 go tak the bride's maidens. 

And well go tak a dance. 

Fair Janet (Child’s Ballads, II. 91). 

2. An animal or a thing that is young, new, 
inexperienced, untried, or untaken. Specifically 
— (a) In reusing, a horse that has never won a race or a 
stake. (6) A fortress that has never been taken, (e) In 
cricket , an over in which no 
^ runs are made. See over. 

WS f 3. The last handful of 

8 R I com cut down by the 

'L A, ; [\ reapers on a farm. It 

vmjL is dressed up with rib- 

Wz j\\ bona. [Scotch.] — 4. A 

f- I Wisp of straw put into 

1 1 'wf a hoop of iron, used by 

, [ Ik a blacksmith in water- 

£ fem J\\ \\ ing his fire. Jamieson. 

1 I \\ \\ [Scotch.] — 5. An in- 

i H I ^ \ v strument of capital pun- 




maidenhair-grass, n. See Briza. 
maidenhair-tree (ma'dn-bar-tre), n. The 
gingko (which see), 
so called from the j 

resemblance of its 
leaves to the pin- 
nules of the maiden- 
hair fem. Although I Wl/ 
but one species, Gingko f 

bdoba, now exists, it was 1 ^ ~ - - | '{ 

once a very abundant v — 

form, and is traceable to ■ 

the Jurassic and even 1 

further back, a large I 

number of fossil species I 

being known, usually 1 

with the leaves much 0 

more lobed than in the I 

living species, becom- I 

ing digitate and passing J 


ing digitate and i 
insensibly into still more 

archaic types, Baiera, Leaf of Maidenhair-tree 

Jeanpaulia, Trichopitys , diinfko ditota). 

etc. 

maidenhead (ma'dn-hed), ». [<ME. mayden- 
hede, meidenhed, var. of maidenhood.] 1 . Vir- 
ginity; maidenhood. 

By my troth and maidenhead , 

I would not be a queen. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii 3. 23. 
2f. Newness; freshness; incipiency; also, the 
first of a thing. 

The maidenhead of our affairs. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 50. 
Then came home to my fire the maidenhead of second 
half bushel [of coals]. Swift. 

3. The hymen or vaginal membrane, regarded 
as the physical proof of virginity. — 4f. The first 
using of anything. 

A chaine of golde that cost him Ivij pound and odde 
money, wherof because he would have the maydenhead 
or first wearing himselfe, he presently put It on In the 
Goldsmith’s shop. Greene, Conny Catching, 3d Part (1692). 
Maidenhead spoon, a spoon having a small figure of the 
Virgin forming the end or “ head” of the handle. 8. K. 
Handbook College and Corporation Plate, p. 69. 

maidenhood (ma'dn-nfid), n. [< ME. mayden - 
hode; < maiden + -hood.] 1. The state of being 
a maid or maiden ; the state of an unmarried 
female; virginity. 

And, for the modest love of maidenhood 
Bids me not sojourn with these armed men. 

Oh, whither shall I fly? Fairfax, tr. of Tasso. 
To her, perpetual maidenhood. 

And unto me no second friend. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, vi. 
2. Freshness; newness. [Rare.] 

The ireful bastard Orleans — that drew blood 


a ishment formerly used. 

It consisted of a loaded blade 
Maiden, Museum of the Society Or &X which moved In grooves 
of Antiquaries, Edinburgh. in a frame about ten feet 
. .. . . .. . high. The ax was raised 

to the top of the frame and then let fall, severina the 
victim’s head from his body. ’ K 

0. A mallet for beating linen, used in washing. 

H. a. 1. Being a maid; belonging to the 
class of maids or virgins. 

His maiden sister and his orphan niece, whom he . . . 
uaed to boast of as the only women he had ever seen who 
were well broken in and bitted to obedience. 

•Scott, Antiquary, ii. 

Nor was there one of all the nymphs that roved 
O’er MaonaluSj amid the maiden tnrong 
More favour’d once. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., Ii. 513. 
2. Of or pertaining to a maid or to maids : as, 
maiden charms. 

Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 
As the unsullied Illy, I protest. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 361. 

8. Like a maid in any respect; virginal; ohaste. 

Indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 

Not only to keep down the base In man, 

But teach high thought. Tennyson , Guinevere. 

4. Young; fresh; new; hitherto untried or 
unused; unsullied; unstained. 

Full bravely hast thou flesh’d 
Thy maiden sword. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 133. 
A due proportion of maiden — 1. e. pure — chlorine, and 
“ spent” gas— gas mixed with steam — should be used. 

Spans' Encyc. Manvf., I. 460. 


Leaf of Maidenhair-tree 
((.iMjrbo biloba). 


Malden assize, an assize of a court for the trial of crim- 
inals In Great Britain at which there are no criminal 
cases to be tried. In the eighteenth century and previ- 
ously the name was given to any assize at which no person 
was condemned to die. It is usual at such assizes to pre- 
sent the judge with a pair of white gloves.— Malden bat- 
tle, a first contest. 

A maiden battle, then? Shak., T. and C., iv. 6. 87. 

Malden duck. See duck?. — Malden fortress, a fortress 
that has never been captured.— Malden h&ndt, a hand 
as yet unstained with blood. 

This hand of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand. 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 262. 
Malden name, the family name of a married woman be- 
fore her marriage; the surname of a maiden.— Malden 
over, in cricket , an over in which no runs are made. See 
over.— Malden speech, one’s first speech; especially, 
the first speech of a new member in a public body, os the 
House of Commons. — Malden stakes, in horse-racing, 
the money contended for in a race between young horses 
that have never run before. — Malden strewmentst, 
flowers and evergreens strewed in the path of a young 
couple on their way to church to be married, or on the 


From thee, my boy, and had the maidenhood 
Of thy first fight — I soon encountered. 

Shak., l Hen. VI., Iv. 6. 17. 

maiden-like (ma'dn-lik), a. Like a maid ; mod- 
est. 

maidenliness (ma'dn-li-nes), n. The quality 
of being maidenly; behavior that becomes a 
maid; modesty; gentleness. 

maidenly (ma'dn-li), a. [< maiden + 4y 1 .] 
Like a maid; gentle; modest; reserved. 

Lyke to Aryna, mayderdy of porte. 

Skelton, Garland of laurel, L 866. 

What a maidenly man-at-arms are you become ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iL 2. 82. 

maidenly (ma' dn-li), adv. [< maiden + -ty 2 .] 
In a maiden-like manner; modestly; gently. 
[Rare.] 

maiden-meek (ma'dn-mek), a. Meek as be- 
comes or is natural to a maiden. 

I was courteous, every phrase well oil’d 
As man’s could be ; yet, maiden-meek, I pray’d 
Concealment. Tennyson , Princess, IIL 
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maiden-nut 

maiden-nut (ma'dn-nut), n. In mech., the in- 
ner of two nuts on the same screw. The outer 
nut is called the jam-nut. E. H. Knight. 
maiden-pink (ma'dn-pingk), n. A kind of pink, 
Dianthm deltoides . Sometimes called meadow- 
pink. 

maiden-plum (ma'dn-plum), n. A West In- 
dian plant, Comodadia integrifolia or C. den - 
fata, of the natural order Anacardiacece. It 

S ’elds a viscid juice, which on exposure to air 
(comes an indelible black dye. 
maiden’e-blush (ma'dnz-blush), n. 1. A deli- 
cate pink variety of rose. 

Maydens-blush commixt with Jesaimine. 

Herrick ; The Invitation. 

2. A small geometrid moth, Ephyra punctaria. 
maidenshipf (ma'dn-ship), n. [< maiden + 
-*fcip.] Maidenhood. Fuller. 
maiden's-honesty (ma'dnz-on'es-ti), n. The 
virgin’s-bower, Clematis Vitalba. Britten and 
Holland , Eng. Plant Names. [Some have sup- 
posed the plant honesty to be meant. See hon- 
esty , 5.] 

About Michaelmas* all the hedges about Thickwood (in 
the pariah Col erne) are (aa it were) hung with may den' » 
honesty, which lookea very fine. 

Aubrey's Wilts, MS. Royal Soc ., p. 120. (HaUiurli.) 

maiden-skate (ma'dn-skat), n. Same as maid , 
5 (». 

maiden-tongued (ma'dn-tungd), a. Sweet- 
voiced and gentle in speech as a girl. 

Hia qualities were beauteous aa his form, 

For maiden-tongued he was. 

Shak., Lover’ a Complaint, 1. 100. 

maiden-widowed (ma'dn-wid'od), a. Widow- 
ed while still a virgin. [Rare.] 

But I, a maid, die maiden- xcidoiced. 

Shak., R. and J., ill. 2. 135. 

maidhood (inad'hfid), n. [< ?naid + -hood.] 
Maidenhood; virginity. 

Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 

By maidhood, honour, truth, and everything, 

I love thee. Shak., T. N., iii. 1. 162. 

maidkint, n. A little maid. Halliwdh [Prov. 
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than meat ( fairs maigre , abstain from meat): 
see meager, the E. form of the word.] I,a. 1. 


Eng.l 

maidlyt,a. 


[< maid + -/y 1 .] Like a maid or girl. 

O cowards all, and maydly men. 

Of courage faynt and weake. 

Googe, Epitaphe on M. Shelley. (Davies.) 

Maid Mariant, Maid-mariant (mad-mar'i-an), 
n. 1. Originally, the Queen of the May, one of 
the characters in the old morris-dance, often a 
man in woman’s clothes. 

In the English Morris she is called sinmly The Lady, or 
more frequently Maid Marian, a name which, to our ap- 
prehension, means Lady of the May, and nothing more. 

ChOd's Ballads, Int, p. xxvliL 

2. A kind of dance; a morris-dance or Moor- 
ish dance. 

A set of morrice-dancers danced a maid-marian with a 
tabor and pipe. Sir W. Temple. 

maid-of-the-meadow (mad'ov-the-med'o), n. 
A plant, Spircea XJlmaria , of the natural order 
Rosacece. 

maid-pale (mad'pal), a. Having the delicate 
white complexion of a maid or girl. [Rare.] 
Change the oomplexion of her (England's] maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation. Shak., Rich. II., iii. 8. 06. 

maid-servant (mad' servant), n. A female ser- 
vant. 

But the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God : 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, . . . nor thy maid- 
servant Ex. xx. 10. 

maieutic (ma-u'tik), a. and n. [< Gr. fiauv- 
ruede, of or for midwifery (fem. fiatevrndj, sc. 
rtxyVy the art of midwifery), < pateveoBai, act as 
a midwife, < ydia, an old woman, a nurse, mid- 
wife.] I, a. Serving to assist or facilitate 
childbirth; hence, in the Socratic method (see 
II.), aiding in bringing forth, in a metaphori- 
cal sense ; serving to educe or elicit. [Rare.] 

II. ». The art or midwifery: applied by Socra- 
tes to the method he pursued in investigating 
and imparting truth; intellectual midwifery. 
It consisted in eliciting from a person interrogated such 
answers as lead by successive stages to the conclusion de- 
sired by the interrogator. 

This positive side of the Socratic method is the maieutic 
(that is, maieutic or obstetric art). Socrates likened him- 
self, namely, to bis mother Phauarete, who was a mid- 
wife, because, if no longer able to bear thoughts himself, 
he was still quite able to help others to bear them, as well 
as to distinguish those that were sound from those that 
were unsound. J. H. Stirling. 

m&ieutical (ma-u'ti-kal), a. [< maieutic + -ah'] 
Same as maieutic. 

maigniet, n, Same as meiny. 

maigre (ma'gfcr), a. and n. [< F. maigre , lean, 
spare, meager; as a noun, lean meat, food other 


fc ( faire 

r, the E. form of the word.] I. a. 
Made neither of flesh-meat nor with the gravy 
of flesh-meat: applied to the dishes used by 
Roman Catholics during Lent and on the days 
on which abstinence from flesh-meat is enjoin - 
ed. — 2. Of or pertaining to a fast or fast-day. 
— M&lgre day, in the Rom. Gath. Ch., one of the days on 
whichthe use of flesh -meat, or of food prepared with the 
juice of flesh-meat, is disallowed. 

It happened to be a maigre -day. 

Walpole, To Mann, July 81, 1748. 
n.». An acanthopterygian fish of the genus 
Sdeena , specifically 8. aquila. a large ana very 
powerful fish common in the Mediterranean 
and occasionally taken on the British coasts. 
It is remarkable for making a whirring noise aa it moves 
through the water. The name is sometimes extended to 
the Seiomidm. Also meager, shade-fish, bar, and bubbler. 
maihemf, n. See mayhem. 

Maiidse (ma'vi-de), n. j ol. [NL., < Mata + -id(B.] 
A family of short-tailed, stalk-eyed, decapod 
crustaceans, typified by the genus Mata, and cor- 
responding more or less exactly to Milne-Ed- 
wards’s tribe Maims of his family Oxyrhyncha; 
the spider-crabs. These maioids have long legs, the 
spiny carapace nearly always longer than broad, ana the 
rostrum usually two- horned. The common sea-spider, 
Maia squinado, is a characteristic example. The genera 
are numerous, and the limits of the family vary with dif- 
ferent writers. See cut at Maia. Also Maidce, Maiadas. 
maik 1 , n. A Scotch spelling of make 2. 
maik 2 , make (mak), n. [Cf. mag*.] A half- 
penny. [Scotch and Eng. slang.] 
mail 1 (mal), n. [< ME. mails, male, maiUe, 
maylle , < OF. tnaile, maille , a link of mail, a 
mesh of a net, F. maille , link of mail, a mesh, 
stitch, = Pr. malha = Sp. malla = Pg. tnalha 
= It. maglia, link of mail, mail, stitch, < L. 
macula , a spot, speck, hole, mesh of a net: 
see made , mackle, macula. In def. 1, the orig. 
sense, the E. word may possibly be in part due 
to AS. mal, masl , a spot : see mole 1 .] If. A spot ; 
especially, a spot or speck on a bird’s feather ; 
hence, a spotted or speckled feather. 

The moorish-fly : made with the body of duskish wool ; 
and the wings made of the blackish mail of the drake. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 101. 

2f. In armor , a ring, link, or scale on a coat of 
mail. See def. 3. 

Of his auantaile wyth that stroke carf wel many a maylle. 

Sir Ferunibras, 1. 624. 
Squamae [L.], mayles or lytle plates iu an haberieon or 
coate of fenae. Cooper, 1684. 

3. A fabric of meshes, especially and almost 
exclusively of metal, used as a defense against 
weapons; a kind of armor, specifically called 
chain-mail , composed of rings of metal, inter- 
linked as in a chain, but extended in width as 
well as in length. Chain-mail seems to have been in- 
troduced into the Roman 
army in imitation of the 
Gauls, and was much 
worn under the later em- 

f ilre. It waa the favor- 
te armor in Europe dur- 
ing the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, but was 
slow of fabrication and 
expensive. Itwasof three 
kinds : (1) that in which 
the rings kept their shape 
by their stiffness alone, 
and which was therefore 
very heavy; (2) that in 
which the links were riv- 
eted and forged ; (3) that in which each link was braced 
across by a small bar— a rare form. See hauberk, chausses, 
banded mail (under banded S), gusset, and camail. 

He put a silk cote on his backe, 

And maH of manye a fold. 

Old Robin qf Portingale (Child’s Ballads, III. 88). 
Some wore coat armour, imitating scale : 

And next their skins were stubborn shirts of mail. 

Dryden, PaL and Arc., ill 27. 

4. By extension, armor of any sort. 

To teach that right is more than might, and justice more 
than mail! Whittier, Brown of Osaawatomie. 

Hence — 5. Any defensive covering, as the 
shell of a lobster or a tortoise. 

His clouded Mail the Tortoise shall resign. 

And round the Rivet pearly Circles shine. 

Gay, The Fan, iii. 167. 

6. Naut., a square utensil composed of rings 
interwoven like network, formerly used for 
nibbing off the loose hemp on lines and white 
cordage. — 7. In weaving , a small metal eye or 
£uide-ring in a heddle, through which the warp 
is threaded. 

The essential features of the heddle are the eyes^loops, 
or mails through which the warp is threaded. 

Encyc. Brit, XXIV. 464. 

8. That part of a clasp which receives the 
spring. Halliwell — Banded rnni\ See banded 2.— 



Coat of Chain-mail (Hauberk), and 
detail of ^ame. 


mailable 

Cap Of wmil. Same as coif qf mail.— Goat Of wmil 
See coats.— Coif of malL See coif.— Edge Wise mail. 
Same as edge mail.— Glove Of mall. Same as gauntlet i , 

1. — Hose Of mall Same as chausses, 2.— House Of mail 
See houses.— Interlinked mail. Some as chain-mail. 
See def. 8. 

mail 1 (mal), v. t. [< mail 1 , «.] 1. To spot or 
stain. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Mailed wi’ the bluid of a bit skirling wean that was hurt 
some gate. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xvii. 

2. To put mail upon: dress in mail; by ex- 
tension, to protect witn armor of any kind (see 
mail \ #*., 4): hardly used except in the past par- 
ticiple. See mailed . 

The mailed Mara shall on his altar Bit, 

Up to the ears in blood. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. lid. 
Methinks I should not thus be led along, 

Mail'd up in shame, with papers on my back. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii 4. 81. 
Whereas those warlike lords 
Lay maUd in armour, girt with ireful swords. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, 11. 4. 

Hence — 3. To pinion or fasten down, as the 
wings of a hawk. 

Prince, by your leave. I’ll have a circingle, 

And mail you, like a hawk. 

Beau, and FI., Phllaster, v. 

mail 2 (mal), n . [< ME. male = MD. made , D. 
maal — G. malle, < OF. male, matte , a bag, wal- 
let, portmanteau, F. matte, a peddler’s basket, a 
trunk, mail (post), mail-coacn, = Sp. Pg. mala, 
a bag, trunk, < ML. mala , a bag; prob. of Gel- 
tie origin, < Ir. and Gael, mala = Bret, mal, a 
bag, sack; but the Rom. and Celtic forms may 
be from the Teut.: cf. OHG. malaha , malha, 
MHG. malhe, a saddle-bag, a wallet ; IceL malr, 
a knapsack. The ult. origin is undetermined.] 
If. A bag, sack, or other receptacle for the con- 
veyance or keeping of small articles of personal 
property or merchandise, especially the cloth- 
ing or other baggage of a traveler, the equip- 
ments of a soldier, etc. 

A male twevfold on his croper lay ; 

It semede that he cariede lyt array ; 

A1 light for somer rood this worthy man. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, L IS. 
See that my mails, with my vestments, be sent to the 
monastery of Saint Mary’s. Scott, Monastery, xxUL 

Specifically — 2. A hag for the conveyance of 
letters, papers, etc., particularly letters for- 
warded from one post-office to another under 
governmental authority and care ; a mail-bag. 
— 3. A mass or assemblage of mail-matter; 
collectively, the letters, papers, etc., conveyed 
by post ; the matter sent in any way through 
the post-office. — 4. The person by whom or the 
conveyance by which the mail is carried; hence, 
the system of transmission by public post; pos- 
tal conveyance : as, to send a package by mail ; 
news received through the mail. 

In the west of England particularly, the mad (coach] acta 
as a regulator, just &b the sun on the hills acts as a ther- 
mometer. Quoted in First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 124. 
Mail axle. See axle. 

mail 2 (mill), v. t. [< mail*, n.l To put in the 
mail ; send by mail ; put into the post-office for 
transmission by mail ; post : as, to mail a letter. 
mail 3 ! (mal), n. [< ME. maile, maille, < OF. 
maille, maaille, meaille (F. maille ), f., mail, m., 
a coin, a halfpenny (see def.), medaille, a coin 
(medal): see medal. In def. 2 a particular use, 
like penny in a similar sense, for ‘ money paid,’ 
* tax,’ hence i rent.’] 1. A small coin of billon 
or silver current in France from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century. It had half the value 
of the denier. Sometimes called obole. — 2. 
Rent ; hence, payment at a fixed rate, as the 
rent or annual payment formerly extorted by 
the border robbers. Compare blackmail . [Ola 
Scotch.] 

I'll pay you for my lodging maill, 

When first we meet on the Border side. 

Kinmont Willie (Child's Ballads, VI. 65). 
Mail noble, an English gold coin of the reign of Ed- 
ward IIL, current for 8s. Ad. Also called half-noble.— 
M&ila and duties, the rents of real estate due from the 
tenant to the lord, whether in money or grain. 
mail 4 (mal), n. [< OF. mail, matll, mal , maul, 
F. mail, < L. malleus , a mall, mallet : see mall 1 .] 

1 . A mall or mallet. 

After the flax has been bruised by the mail, and crushed 
by the braque, it is ready for the scutching process. 

Ure, Diet., H. 416. 

2. A French game similar to chicane. 
mail 5 (mal) ; n. A weight equal to about 105 

pounds avoirdupois. [OrkneyJ 
mailable (ma'la-bl), a. [< mam + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being mailed ; such that it can be sent 
oy mail in accordance with the regulations gov- 
erning the post-office. 
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mail&idt, n. 

bag: see mai 
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[< Gael, maileid , a bag, < mala , a and whip-net, and present* the appearance of a con- 

Z 2 .] A hunting-bag. [Scotch.] unuous succession of right-angled triangles. E. H. Knight. 
mail-bag (mal'bag), n. A bag in which the mail-pilliont (mal'piPyon), n. A stuffed lea- 
public mail is carried, in the United States postal £ . ern cushion behind a servant who attended 
service the canvas bags used for papers and parcels are bis master in a journey, to carry luggage upon ; 
called mail-sacks, the locked leather bags mail-pouch**.— also, a mail-saddle, or saddle for carrying lug- 

joau-Dag receiver ana discharger. See mail-catcher. J ® 

mail-box (mal'boks), n. A box placed in some 


gage upon. Halliwell . 

public place, as at a street corner, for the de- maU^flUilU » " a £armm!t"nf ! fnn<>« 

of^ textUe ^nateriai, quilted 

ryin^themails. “J 

cUities for distributing and stamping letters/etc., on the RV}* 0 * 1 stron S> 

journey, such a car is called a postal car, post-office car , or 1110 lon 8*bowa here » < l uiver * hun B- 

railroad post-office. Mxckle, tr. of Camoens’s Lusiad, L 

mail-carrier (mal'kar'iter), n. A person cm- mail-route (mal'rfit), n. A route over which 
ployed in carrying the mail between post-of- ma j ls are regularly conveyed, 
nces, or over a specified mail-route. mail-sack (mal'sak), n . See mail-bag. 

mail-cart (raal'kart), n. A cart in which the mail-shell (mal'shel), n. A kind of mollusk: 
public mail is carried. same as chiton , 2 (6). 

In another minute mail-carte are seen rushing along mail-stage (mal'staj). w. A mail-coach. [U.S.] 
* r ?m the Post Office and sidling up to the different mails mail-tram (mal'tran), n. A railroad-train by 
with their reeking horses. which mails arc carrier! 

Quotea la AM R^n, p. 135. aIwj . , 

mail-catcher (mal'kachter), n. A device at- 
tached to a mail-car, designed to catch up mail- 
bags while the train is in motion, it consists of 
a hinged iron bar fixed at the door of the car, in such a 
way as to catch the bag, which is suspended by hooks or 
light strings from a gallows-frame beside the track. The 
catcher engages the middle of the bag, just where it is tied 
into the smallest possible compass, and holds it securely 
until it is drawn in at the door. 

mail-cheeked (mal'chekt), a. Having the 
cheeks mailed, as a fish, by the extension of 
certain suborbital bones, especially the third 
suborbital, to articulate with the preopercle; 
sclerogenous : specifically said of the cottoids. 
mail-clad (mal'klad), a. 1. Clad with a coat 
of mail. 



The peer of our day ... is in less danger going about 
weaponless than was the mail-dad knight with lance and 
sword. H. Spencer, Study of Soeiol., p. 267. 

2. By extension, in modem usage, defensively 
armed ; clad in armor, 
mail-coach (mal'koch), n. 
veys the public mails. 

Mail-coaches, which come to others, come not to me. 

Hannah More, To H. Walpole, 1788. 
mail-COif (mal'koif), n. Same as coif \ 3 (a). 
mailed (maid), a. [< mail 1 4 -cd 2 .] if Spot- 
ted; speckled. 

As for these our Hawkes, they bee not white, but white 
and mayUd. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 808. 

2. In tool., loricate; lepidote; cataphracted; 
provided with scales, plates, shields, bucklers, 
or the like, which serve for defensive armor like 
a coat of mail. See lorica , loricate , Loricata . 
—Mailed bullheads, the fishes of the family Agonida. 

mailed-cheeks (mald'clieks), n. pi. In ichth ., 
the gurnards or cottoids: a term translating 
Sclerogenida! and jo ms cuirassees. 
mailer (ma'Rr), n. Same as addressing-machine. 
mail-guard (inal'gard), n. An officer having 
charge of mail uuder conveyance, 
mail-hood (mal'liud), n. In armor, a hood like 
the camail, attached to the hauberk and drawn 
at pleasure over the head and steel cap, worn 
by the Persians during the third and fourth cen- 
turies after Christ. A similar hood was worn 
by the Circassians up to the time of their sub- 
jugation by the Russians, 
mall-hose (mal'hoz), n. pi. Chausses of mail. 
mailing 1 (ma'ling), n. [< mail 1 4 -in# 1 .] 1. 
Linked mail in general.— 2. The conventional 
device adopted, as in early monuments of art, 
to give the idea of a garment of mail. 
mailing 2 (ma'ling), n. [< tnail*, 2, 4 -in#.] A 
piece of land for which rent or feu-dutvis paid; 
a farm. [Scotch.] 

mailing-machine (ma'ling-ma-shen 4 '), n. Same 
as addressing -machine. 
mailing-table (ma'ling-fca'bl), n. 


hennare, mehaignare), maim; cf. Bret. machaHa , 
mutilate, machan, mutilation, prob. from the 
OF. ; ulterior origin uncertain.] To disable by 
wounding or mutilation ; deprive of, or of the 
use of, a necessary constituent part, as of the 
body, or, figuratively, of anything; in old law, 
to deprive of the use of a limb, so as to render a 
person less able to defend himself in fighting, or 
to annoy his adversary; mutilate. See mayhem. 
The pore and the maymot tor to clothe and fede. 

Chron. Vilodun, p. 8L ( HaUiweU. .) 
You maim’d the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., lit 2. 812. 
By the ancient law of England, he that maimed any 
man, whereby he lost any part of his body, was sentenced 
to lose the like part. Blackstone, Com., IV. xv. 

=Byn. Mangle, etc. See mutilate. 

A coach that con- maim (mam), n. [Also mayhem (as technically 
used in law), formerly mahim; < ME. maim, 
maym, maihem, mayhem , < OF. mehaing, mehain, 
manain (ML. mahamium , mahaignium , niahai - 
nium), a maim, bodily defect through injury, 
= It. magagna, a defect, blemish: see maim, t?.] 
1. A disabling wound or mutilation; the de- 
privation of a necessary part, or of the use of it, 
as a limb; a crippling, or that which cripples; 
in old late, deprivation by injury or removal of 
the use of some member serviceable in fight or 
for self-protection. 

Your father's sickness is a maim to ub — 


A perilous gash, a venr limb lopp’d off. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 42. 

The law of England, and all laws, hold these degrees of 
injury to the person, slander, battery, maim, and death. 

Bacon, Charge concerning DuelB, 1618, Works, XI. 406. 
2. See the quotation, and mayhem. 

The word maim is not, according to the better use, a 
synonym for mayhem, which is a particular sort of aggra- 
vated maim. But, like mayhem, it implies a permanent 
injury or crippling, certainly when employed with refer- 
ence to cattle. And such appears to be its general legal 
meaning. Bishop 

Hence — 3. A hurt or wound in general; an 
injury. [Now rare.] 

Now God vs deffende fro deth this day aud fro mayme 
ffor now I se well that we be alle in pereile of deth, for f 
se yonder eomynge the baner of the man that most is 
dredde of his enmyes thourgh the worlde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 161. 

Shrewd maims! you r clothes are wounded desperately ! 

B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, lii. 3. 
4f. A defect or blemish. 

A noble author esteems It to be a maim in history that 
the acts of parliament Bhould not be recited. 

Sir J. Hayward. 

In a minister, ignorance and disability to teach is a 
maim; nor is it held a thing allowable to ordain such. 

Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, vii. 24. 
In a maimed or 


strength (= 08. megin = OHG. megin = Ieel. 
megin, magn , power, might, the main part of a 
thing), < mceg, pret . pres, of *magan, have power: 
see may*. Cf. mights, from the same source. Cf. 
also main 2 , to which some of the uses commonly 
referred to main 1 (defs. 2, 3, etc.) are in part 
due.] 1. Strength; force; violent effort: now 
used chiefly in the phrase with might and main. 

God schulde be worschiplde ouer al thing ; 
do riatwljsnea with mere! with al thi mayn. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S ), p. 37. 
But th* Adamantine shield which he did beare 
So well was tempred, that for all his maim 
It would no passage yeeld unto his purpose value. 

Spenser, jf. Q., V. xi. 10. 
2. That which is chief or principal ; the chief 
or main portion; the gross; the bulk; the 
greater part. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

He himself with the main of his Army was entered far 
into the Country. Milton, Hist Eng., v. 

Main of my studies. Bp. Parker , Platonick Philos., p. 2. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and an 
improvement in wisdom. Locke. 

_ pal point; that which is 
the chief or principal ob- 
ject, aim, dr effort. 

Let's make haste away, and look onto the main. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., L L 208. 
Let it therefore be the maim of our assembly to snrvay 
our old lawes, and punish their transgressions 

Mar st on. The Fawne, v. 

4. A broad expanse, as of space or light ; un- 
broken extent ; full sweep or stretch. [Rare in 
this general sense.] 

Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to roatmity. Shak., Sounets, lx. 

To found a path 

Over this main from hell to that new world. 

Milton, P. L., x. 266. 
Now, specifically— (a) The expanse of ocean; the open 
ocean ; the high sea. 

I cannot, 'twixt the heaven and the main. 

Descry a saiL Shak., Othello, ii 1. 8. 

(b) A continental stretch of land ; a continent ; the main- 
land, as distinguished from islands 
Travelling the main e of poore Slavonia, ... he came 
to Grates in Steria. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 7. 

Almost fourteen months before Columbus in his third 
voyage came in sight of the main, ... he [John Cabot] 
discovered the western continent. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., L 9. 

5. A principal duct, channel, pipe, or electri- 
cal conductor, as a water- or gas-pipe running 
along a street in a town, or the largest con- 
ductor in a system of electric lights. 

The fillet should be at least 2 Inches wide in the case of 
the mains. Elect Rev. (Amer.\ II. 2. 

0. The thick part of meat. Hattiwell. [Prov. 


I rather leaue it out altogether then presume to doe it 
maymedly. Hakluyts Voyages, I. 614. 

The condition 


_ _ , A table used 

in a post-office in sorting or distributing let- maimedly (ma'med-li), adv. 
ters for various routes or stations, it is fitted defective manner, 
with tiers of boxes, each box being provided with facilities 
for attaching a mail-bag to the rear so that letters will 
fall from the box into the bag. 

maillt, maillet, n. See mail*. maimedness (ma'med-nes), n. 

Mailly (ma'lye), n. [F.] A still wine made _J f maimed, 
from a very black grape, of the quality of the Maimonidean (mi-mon-i-de'an), a. [< Maimo - 
so-called gray wiue of Champagne, resembling nides (see def.) 4 -an.] Relating to Maimoni- 
the still Sillery. des (1135-1204), a Spanish-Hebrew theologian 

mail-master (mal'm&s'ter), «. An officer who and philosopher, noted as a reformer of Jewish 
has charge of the mail. traditions, or to his opinions, 

mail-matter (mal 'matter), n. Matter, as let- The Maimonidean controversy. Encyc. Brit, XX. 288. 
ters and packages of various kinds, carried in Maimonist (ml'mon-ist), n. [< Maimoniides) 
the mail; such material as may be transmitted (see* Maimonideaitj 4 -isf.] An adherent of 
through the post-office. Maimonides. 

mail-net (mal'net), n. A form of loom-made main 1 (man), n. [Early mod. E. also maine , 
net. It is a combination in the same fabric of common may tie ; < ME. main , mayn , < AS. mcegen , power, 


main 2 (man), a. [Oil3.*7natn, mayn 9 (a) partly 
< Icel. meginn, megn, main, strong, mighty (= 
Dan. megen, much), associated with the noun 
megin , might, main, = AS. mcegen = E. mainl 
(there is no like adj. in AS.) (see main 1 ); ( b ) 
partly < OF. maine , maiyne , magne , chief, great, 
= Sp. magno = Pg. magno , manho = It. magno, 
great, < L. magnns, great, akin to Gr. giyag (pc- 
yaA-), great, AS. micel, great, E. miclcle, much : 
see mickle , much. From L. magnus are also E. 
magnum, magnify, magnitude, etc.] If. Great 
in size or degree ; vast ; hence, strong; power- 
ful; important. 

Thes Messangers met with a mayn knight, 

A derf mon to dem, & Delon his nome. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.\ L 7833. 

I may seem 

At first to make a main offence in manners. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iiL 1. 
How dare you, sirrah, ’gainst so main a person, 

A man of so much noble note aud honour. 

Put up this base complaint? 

Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iii. 2. 

Lastly, the use of all unlawful arts is maine abuse. 

Lord Brooke, Human Learning. 
Themselves invaded next, and on their heads 
Main promontories flung. Milton, P. L., vi 654. 

2. Principal; prime; chief; leading; of chief 
or principal importance: as, his main effort 
was to please. 

To maintaine the maine chance, they use the benefits of 
their wives or friends. Oreene, Conny Catching (1601). 

Count Olivares is the main Man who sways alL 

Howell, Letters, L Iii. 11. 

Men who set their Minds on main Matters, and suffi- 
ciently urge them, in these most difficult times, I find not 
many. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

The extinction of his [the king’s] influence in Parliament 
was the main end to be attained. 

Lsclry, Eng. in 18th Cent, xv. 
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main-sheet 


3. Principal or chief in size or extent ; largest ; 
consisting of the largest part ; most important 
by reason of size or strength : as, the main tim- 
bers of a building; the main branch of a river; 
the main body of an army. 

This was a main Blow to Prince Lewis, and the last of 
hla Battels iu England. Baker , Chronicles, p. 78. 

The main Battel wits led by the King himself. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 17a 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps. 

Shak., As you like it, ilL 5. 103. 

4. Pull; undivided; sheer: now used chiefly in 
the phrases main strength , main force . 

Bat I hope with my hopd & my hard strokes, 

Thurgh might of oore mykell goddes, & of mayn strenght, 
Thy body to britton mto bale dethe. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. &X L 7966. 
A man of my lord cardinal's, by commission and main 
power, took ’em from me. Shak,, Hen. VIII., ii. 2. 7. 

By the main assent 

Of all these learned men she was divorced. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 1. 81. 
They did put the wars likewise upon main force and 
valour. Bacon , Vicissitude of Things (ed. 1887). 


5. Xaut ., belonging to or connected with the 
principal mast in a vessel. — 6. “Big”; angry. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Observing Dick look'd main and blue. 

Collins's Miscellanies (1762X p. IS. ( UalHwtU .) 
Main chance. See chance.— Main course. See course l, 
18.— Main deck. See deck, 2.— Main guard, a body of 
soldiers told off for the guard-mounting of the day or night, 
from which sentinels and pickets are taken.— Main sea. 
See sea. 

main 2 (man), adv. [< wain 2 , a. Cf. migh tv, pow- 
erful, similarly usedj Mightily; exceedingly; 
extremely. [Prov. Eng.] 

Why, it’s main jolly, to be sure. 

Sheridan (?), The Camp, L 2. 

A draught of ale, friend ; for I'm main dry. Foote. 


main 8 (man), n. [< ME. tnaync, < OF. main, the 
hand, F. main, the hand, a hand at cards, the 
lead at cards, also hand (lit. and in various de- 
rived senses), = Pr. man = Sp. mano = Pg. mao 
= It. mano =Ir. man, mana,< L. manus, the hand, 
also a stake at dice (and in many other derived 
senses) : prob. < ma, measure. The deriva- 
tives of L. manus are very many: manacle, 
manage , manage, manifest, maniple , manipulate, 
manner, manual, manufacture, manumit, manu- 
script, etc., manure, manteuver, mainor , aman- 
uensis, etc., mainprise, mainpernor , maintain , 
etc.] If. A hand. 

Saynt Elyn hit made with noble maync. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furuivall), p. 130. 

2f. A hand at dice ; a throw of the dice at haz- 
ard. 

Were it good 

To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cost ? to Bet so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 47. 
First a maine at dice, and then weele eate. 

Marston, What you Will, iv. L 


3. A match at cock-fighting. 

The Welch main, which was the most sanguinary form 
of the amusement, appears to have been exclusively Eng- 
lish, and of modem origin. In this game as many aa six- 
teen cocks were sometimes matched against each other at 
each side, and they fought till all on one side were killed. 
The victors were then divided and fought, and the process 
was repeated till but a single oock remained. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent, iv. 000. 


4. A banker's shovel for coin. 
main 4 t (man), v. t. [By apheresis for amain 2 .] 
To furl: said of sails. 


Thanne he made vs to tnaync, that ya to sey stryk Downe 
ower sayles. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 59. 

When it is a tempest almost intolerable for other ships, 
and maketh them main all their sails, these [carackes] hoist 
up theirs, and sail excellently well. 

T. Stevens (Arbor's Eng. Gamer, I. 132). 

main 5 * t, v. t. An obsolete variant of maim. 
maina (ma'nk), n. [< Hind, maina, a starling.] 
1. A kind of bird. See mina 2 and Eulahes. — 2. 
[cap.] A genus of birds : same as Eulahes. B. R. 
Hodgson, 1836. Also Mainatus (R. P. Lesson, 
1831). 

main-beam (man'bem), n. Xaut., the deck- 
beam under the forward side of the main-hatch, 
on which the official tonnage and number of 
the vessel are by the United States statute re- 
quired to be marked. On river-steamers it is 
considered to be the beam under the after side 
of the starboard forward hatch, 
main-boom (man'bfim), ». The spar which ex- 
tends the foot of a fore-and-aft mainsail, 
main-brace (mail 7 bras), n. Xaut., the brace 

attached to the main-yard. See brace 1 , 9 To 

■plloe the znaln-braoe, in naut. dang, to serve out an 


allowance of spirits to a ship’s company ; indulge in drink- 
ing spirits. 

main-chocks (man'choks), n. pi. The first set 
of chocks or strips of wood at the head of a 
whale-boat, nailed to the upper strake, form- 
ing the groove through which the line passes. 

main-couple (man'kup'l), n. In arch., the prin- 
cipal truss in a roof. 

main-deck (man'dek), n. In merchant ships, 
that part of the upper deck which lies between 
the forecastle ana tne poop ; in men-of-war, the 
deck next below the spar-deck; the gun-deck. 
See deck, 2. 

main-de-fer (man-d6-fer'), n. [F. : main, hand ; 
de , of; fer , iron.] A defensive appliance for 
the hand and arm used in the tournaments 
and tilting-matches of the sixteenth centurv. 
Especially — (a) A solid piece of iron extending from the 
elbow-joint to the tips of the fingers of the left arm, 



like a shield, to protect that part of the arm which was 
not covered by the tftting-shield. The hand behind it 
was free to hold the reins, being clothed in a simple glove 
of leather or similar material. (6) A gauntlet for the right 
hand, fastening with hook and staple or the like, so that 
the hand could not be opened, nor the weapon grasped in 
it be dislodged. 

Maine law. See law*. 

maine-portt (man 'port), n. In old Eng . law, a 
small auty or tribute, commonly of loaves of 
bread, which in some places the parishioners 
brought to the rector in lieu of small tithes. 

mainfolt (man'ful), a. [< ME. maynful , mein- 
ful; < main 1 + -/«/.] Powerful. 

main-batch (man'hach), n. Xaut., a hatch just 
forward of the mainmast. 

main-hold (man'hold), n. Xaut, that part of 
a ship's hold which lies near the main-hatch. 

mainland (man'land), n. The continent; the 
principal land, as" distinguished from islands. 

It is in Grece, and the Tnrkes tnaync lands lyeth within 
.ij. or .iij. myle of theym. 

Sir B. Ouylforde, Pylgrymsge, p. 11. 

They landed on the mainland north of the haven. 

E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 124. 

mainlander (man'lan-d^r), n. One who dwells 
on the mainland. [Rare.] 

The mainlandcrs and the islanders could not take the 
preliminary step of agreeing upon a place where they 
should meet. Palfrey, Hist New Eng., II. 369. 

main-link (man'lingk), «. In mach ., in the 
usual parallel motion, the link that connects 
the end of the beam of a steam-engine to the 
piston-rod. 

mainly (man'li), adv . [< main 2 , a ., + -ly 2 .] If. 
By main strength ; strongly ; forcibly ; firmly . 
Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas' burthen. Marlowe, Tamburlaine, 1., iL 1. 

2f. Greatly ; to a great degree ; mightily. 

When a suspect doth catch once, It bums mainly. 

Middleton, The Witch, iv. 2. 

Still she eyes him mcUnly. Fletcher, Mad Lover, ilL 4. 
3. Chiefly : principally : as, he is mainly occu- 
pied with domestic concerns. 

Moos ’lima of Arabian origin have, for many centuries, 
mainly composed the population of Egypt 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 29. 

They are Spaniards mainly in their love of revolt 

Latkrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 181. 

mainmast (man'm&st or -mast), n . Xaut, the 
principal mast in a ship or other vessel, in 
three-masted vessels It is the middle mast; in a vessel 
carrying two masts it is the one toward the Btern, except 
in the yawl, galiot, and ketch, where it is the mast toward 
the prow ; iu four-masted ships it is the second mast from 
the Dow.— Ma-inwmatwum a seaman Btationed to attend 
to and keep in order the ropes about the mainmast. 

mainort, mainourt (ma'nor), n. [Also manour, 
manner, maner; < ME. matnou re, met noure, may- 
nure , < AF. mainoure, meinoure , OF. maineuvre, 
manoeuvre, manovre , work of the hand : see ma- 
neuver, manure, manner^.] 1, Act or fact: used 
of the commission of theft. — 2. That which is 
stolen ; evidence of guilt found on an offender, 
as stolen goods.— To be taken In the mainor , to 
be taken or caught in the act, as of theft. 


How like a sheep-biting rogue, taken f the manner, 

And ready for the halter, doet thou look now ! 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 4. 

To be taken with the mainor, to be taken or caught 
with the stolen property in hand. 

The manner of it is, I was taken with the manner. 

Shak., LLL.,11 201. 

Even as a theife that is taken with the manner that he 
steal eth. Latimer, Sermons, p. 110. ( Nates .) 

A thief taken with the mainour, that is with the thing 
Btolen upon him in mano, might, when so detected fla- 
grante delicto, be brought Into court, arraigned, and tried 
without indictment Blackstone, Com., IV. xxiii. 

main-pendant (man'pen'dant), n. Xaut , a 
piece of stout rope fixed to the top of the main- 
mast under the shrouds on each siae, and having 
an iron thimble spliced into an eye at the lower 
end to receive the hooks of the pendant-tackle, 
mainpemablet (man' p6r-na-bl), a. [< OF. 
(AF.) mainprenable , < mainprendre , take sure- 
ty: see mainprise, mainpernor.] In law, capable 
of being admitted to give surety by mainper- 
nors; proper to be m&wprised; bailable, 
malnpemort, mainpemonrt (man'pSr-nor), n. 
[Early mod. E. also maynepemcr ; < ME. main- 
pernour, meinpemour , maynpumour,< OF. (AF.) 
mainpemour , mainpamour , mainprenor, main - 
preneur , < mainprendre, take surety: see main- 
prise.] In law, a surety for a prisoner's ap- 
pearance in court at & future aay; one who 
gives mainprise for another: differing from bail 
m that the mainpernor could not imprison or 
surrender the prisoner before the day appoint- 
ed. See mainprise. 

Whan Cryste sc hall schewe his woundys wefce. 

Than Marye be oure tnaynpumoure 1 

MS. Cantab, ft ii. 38, f. 5. (Halliwtll.) 

To compel them to find surety of their good bearing, by 
sufficient mainpernors, at such as be dis&ainable, if any 
default be found in such Feitors and Vagabonds, 

Laws of Richard It, quoted in Ribton-Turner’s Vagrants 
[and Vagrancy, p. 69. 

Thou knowest well ynough that I am thy pledge, borowe, 
and maynepemcr. 

Hall's Union, 1648, Hen. IV., foL 12. (Mares.) 
main-pin (man'pin), n . A pin upon which the 
fore axle of a wagon turns in locking. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

main-post (man'post), n. The stem-post of a 
ship. 

mainpriset, mainprizet (man'pnz), ». [< ME. 
mainprise , meynprise , < OF. (AF.) mainprise, 
meinprise , surety, bail,< mainprendre, take sure- 
ty, < main, hand, + prendre, take : see prize 1 .] 
In law: (a) Surety; bail. 

He shall, for his offence, pay the sum of two shillings, or 
else be utterly excluded for ever, without bail or mainprise. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 291. 

They ore not bailable, 

They stand committed without bail or mainprise. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, v. 2. 

(b) Deliverance of a prisoner on security for 
his appearance at a future day. 

“God wot,” quath Wisdam, “ that weore not the beste; 

And he amendes make let meynprise him haue ; 

And beo borw of his bale and buggen him bote.” 

Piers Plowman (AX It. 75. 

(c) A writ formerly directed to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to take sureties (called mainper- 
nors) for a prisoner's appearance, and to let 
him go at large. This writ is now generally 
superseded by bail and habeas corpus. 

mainpriset, mainprizet (man'pnz), v. t. [< 
mainprise, ».] To suffer to go at large, as a 
prisoner, on his finding sureties or mainper- 
nors for his appearance at a future day. 
mainprisert, mainprizert (man'pn-zfcr), n. A 
surety; a mainpernor. 

There was the Earle of Ulster enlarged, who tooke his 
oath, and found mainpristrs or sureties to answer the 
writs of law and to pursue the Kings enemies. 

Houand, tr. of Camden, ii. 176. (Davies.) 

main-rigging (man'rig'ing), n. Xaut., the rig- 
ging of the mainmast. 

mainroyal (man'roi'al), n. Xaut, the upper- 
most sail ordinarily carried on the mainmast, 
next above the topgallantsail, and used only 
in a light breeze.— Mainroyalmast, the upper part 
of the maintopgallontmast sometimes fitted separately, 
mains (manz), n. [A dial. var. of manse 2 .] The 
farm or fields attached to a mansion-house; 
the home farm. [Scotch and North. Eng.] 
TnainsaP (man'sal or -si), tt. In a square-rigged 
vessel, the sail bent to the main-yard ; the main 
course; in a fore-and-aft rigged vessel, the large 
sail set on the after part of the mainmast, 
main-sheet (man 'shot), n. The sheet or rope 
used for securing the mainsail when set. See 
sheet With a square mainsail it holds in place the lee 
clue of the sail, and with a fore-and-aft mainsail it is a 
tackle on the main-boom. 
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mainspring 

mainspring (man'spring), n. 1. The principal 
spring of any piece or mechanism, as, in a 
gun-lock, the spring which operates the ham- 
mer ; specifically, the coiled spring of a watch 
or other timepiece. 

God '§ the mainspring, that maketh every way 
All the small wheels of this great Engine play. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas s Weeks, L 7. 

Hence — 2. The impelling cause of any action ; 
the inciting motive. 

It was no longer the savage love of plunder or the ne- 
cessities of providing subsistence, the mainspring of the 
barbarian's Inroads, that excited men to war-like enter- 
prise. Brougham, 

mainstay (man'sta), n. 1. The rope which 
secures the head of the mainmast of a vessel 
forward. Hence — 2. Chief support ; main de- 
pendence : as, their mainstay is fishing. 

The cocoanut, bread-fruit, taro, and banana form the 
mainstay and daily food of tne people. 

The Century , XXXVIII. 16. 

mainstaysail (man'sta-sal or -si), n. A storm- 
sail set sometimes on the mainstay, 
mainswear, v. i. See manswear. 
main-tack (man'tak), n. The weather-clue of 
a square mainsail. 

maintain (man-tan'), v. K ME. mainteinen , 
maintenen , < OF. maintenir, F. maintenir = Pr. 
mantener = Sp. mantener = Pg. man ter = It. 
mantenerc , keep, maintain, < L. manu tenerc , 
hold in the hand: manu , abl. of manus, hand; 
tencre , hold: see main& and tenant. Cf. attain , 
contain, detain , etc.] I. trans . 1. To hold in an 
existing state or condition ; keep in existence or 
continuance ; preserve from lapse, decline, fail- 
ure, or cessation; keep up: as, to maintain an 
upright attitude ; to maintain a conversation. 

Your richesses ne sufflcen not werres to mainUine. 

Chaucer , Tale of Melibeua. 

Go you, and maintain talk with the duke, that my char- 
ity be not of him perceived. Shat., Lear, iiL 3. 16. 

The kings had no easy part to play, to avoid quarreling 
with the clergy and yet to maintain a hold upon them. 

Stubbs, Const Hist, f 886. 

2. To furnish means for the subsistence or ex- 
istence of ; sustain or assist with the means of 
livelihood ; provide for ; support : as, to main- 
tain a family or an army ; to maintain a costly 
equipage. 

Among all honest Christian people, 

Whoe'er breaks limbs maintains the cripple. 

Prior, To F. Shepherd. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 

When every rood of ground maintain'd its man. 

Goldsmith, Des. ViL, 1. 58. 

It La a mistake to suppose that the rich man maintains 
his servants, tradesmen, tenants, and labourers : the truth 
is, they maintain him. Palsy, Moral Philos., III. ii. 2. 

3. To hold fast ; keep in possession ; preserve 
from capture or loss: as, to maintain one’s 
ground in battle or in argument; to maintain 
an advantage. 

Thei meyntenen hem self right vygouresly. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 155. 
I stand upon the ground of mine own honour, 

And will maintain it. Fletcher , Rule a Wife, 111. 5. 

To maintain the frontiers of the Rhine and the Danube 
was, from the first century to the fifth, the great object 
of Rome’s European policy aud warfare. 

E. A. Freeman , Amer. Lects., p. 107. 

4. To give support or encouragement to ; up- 
hold ; countenance ; vindicate, as by defense or 
adjudication. 

We will put oure bodyes in auenture of deth for to en- 
crece holy chlrche and the cristin felth to mayntene. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iiL 580. 

For thou hast maintained my right and my cause ; thou 
satest in the throne judging right Ps. ix. 4. 

5. To uphold by argument or assertion ; hold 
to: as, to maintain tne doctrine of the Trinity. 

We maintain that in Scripture we are taught all things 
necessary unto salvation. Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, iiL 8. 

The Lutheran churches maintain consubstantiation. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), IL 290. 

This glittering, fanciful system of fencing which he 
kept upon all subjects, maintaining with equal brilliancy 
and ingenuity this to-day and that to-morrow. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 360. 

0f. To represent ; denote. 

This side is Hiems, Winter, this Ver, the Spring ; the 
one maintained by the owl, the other by the cuckoo. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 902. 

=8yn. 4 and 0. Defend, Vindicate , etc. See assert 

D. intram . 1. To behave; conduct one’s 
self. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To hold as true; hold, 
maintainable (man-ta'na-bl), a. [< maintain 
+ -able. ] Capable of being maintained, kept up, 
supported, or upheld ; sustainable; defensible. 

They perhaps, if they were urged, could say little else 
than that without such a second voyage their opinion were 
not maintainable. Raleigh , Hist World, IT. i. 3. 
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maintainor (man-ta'n6r), n. One who main- 
tains, supports, sustains, or upholds. In legal 
use, maintainor (which see). 

0 ye tral tours and maintainers of m ad n esse, 

Unto your folly I ascribe all my paine. 

Lamentation qf Mary Magdalen, L 253. 

maintaining- wheel (man-ta'ning-hwel), n. In 
a watch, a wheel impelled by a spring, which 
prevents a watch from stopping while being 
wound : a going-wheel. 

maintainor (man-ta'nor), n. [< F. mainteneur, 
< maintenir , maintain: see maintain .] In late , 
one guilty of maintenance (see maintenance , 
4) ; one who maintains a cause depending be- 
tween others in which he has no interest, 
maintenance (man'te-nans), n. [< ME. main- 
tenance, maynetenaunce, meyntenaunce, < OF. 
(and F.) maintenance (= Pr. mantenenm = Sp. 
mantcnencia = Pg. mantenqa = It. mantenenza), 
maintenance, < maintenir , maintain: see main- 
tain.'] 1. The act of maintaining, keeping up, 
supporting, or upholding ; preservation ; sus- 
tentation; vindication: as, the maintenance of 
a family ; the maintenance of right. 

He, on the other hand, granting to them a bond of main- 
tenance, or protection, by which he bound himself, in usual 
form, to maintain their quarrel against all mortals, saving 
hiB loyalty. Quoted in Child's BaUads, VI. 163. 

All Christian soveranty is by law, and to no other end 
but to the maintenance of the common good. 

Milton , Apology for Smectymnuus. 

Ability to feel depends on the maintenance of a certain 
temperature. H. Spencer , Prin. of Psychol., f 42. 

2. That which maintains or supports; means 
of livelihood. 

After such an age no minister was permitted to preach, 
but had his maintenance continu’d during life. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 19, 1641. 

3f. Bearing; behavior. 

She had so stedfaste conntenaunce. 

So noble porte and meyntenaunce. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 884. 
For all their craft is in their conntenaunce, 

They bene so grave and full of mayntenaunoe. 

Spenser , Shep. Cal., September. 

4. In late: (a) An officious intermeddling in a 
suit in which the meddler has no interest, by 
assisting either party with means to prosecute 
or defend it. This is a punishable offense at 
common law. (b) Formerly, a like intermed- 
dling with the controversy of others, as to land, 
by wrongfully taking or nolding possession in 
aid of one party, (c) In a more general sense, 
an interfering with the due course of justice. 

J. F. Stephen — Cap of maintenance, a cap of dig- 
nity carried before tne sover- 
eigns of England at their coro- 
nation ; a kind of abacot or by- 
cocket The term is also applied 
to an ornament borne before the 
mayors of certain cities on state 
occasions. In heraldry it is in 
use as a symbol of dignity, and is occasionally shown be- 
neath the crest in place of the customary wreath. The 
cap of maintenance (or estate)origiually belonged to nobles 
exclusively, but Is now granted to gentlemen, and is borne 
irrespective of rank. 

In the later end of thys yere came the thyrde cappe of 
mayntenaunce from the pope. 

Fabyan, Chron., I., an. 1506. 
=8yn. 1. Justification, preservation.— 2. Subsistence, Live- 
lihood, etc. Bee living. 

maintenantlyt (man'te-nant-li), adv. [< * main- 
tenant , < F. maintenant , how, at the present 
moment, ppr. of maintenir , keep, maintain : see 
maintain.] Incontinently; straightway. 

The Scottes, encouraged a fresh, assayled theyr enimies 
with more egre mindes than they had done at the flrste, 
so that mayntenantly both the winges of the Brytishe ar- 
raie were utterly discomfited. Holinshed (1577). {Fares.) 

Maintenon cross (man-t6-n6n' kr6s). A cross 
marked by four diamonds forming its extremi- 
ties, a personal ornament for women : named 
from Madame de Maintenon, wife of Louis XIV. 

maintop (man'top), n. Naut., a platform just 
below the head or the mainmast, resting on the 
trestletrees. See top. 

main topmast (man ' top-m&s t or -mast ) , n . Na u t. , 
the mast next above tne lower mainmast. 

maintopsail (man 'top- sal or -si), n. In square- 
rigged vessels, the sail above tne mainsail. — 
Main topsail-yard, the yard on which the maintopsail is 
set 

main-wales (man'walz), n. pi. Naut., the 
strakes worked from the lower port-sill of the 
gun-deck to the bottom plank. 

main-yard (man'yard), n. Naut., the lower 
yard on the mainmast. 

Their topmasts and their mainyards 
Were cover’d o’er wi’ gold. 

James Berries (Child s Ballads, I. 206). 

maioid (ma'yoid), a. and n. [< Maia + -oid.] I. 
a. Same a9 maioidean. 
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maize-bird 

n. n. A crab of the group Maioidea ; a spider- 
crab. 

Also maian. 

Maioidea (ma-yoi'de-ii), n. pi. [NL., < Maia + 
-oidea. ] A superfamily of brachyurous decapod 
crustaceans, also called Oxurhyncha; the spi- 
der-crabs. There are several families and more 
than 100 genera. 

maioidean (ma-yoi'de-an), a. Resembling a 
maioid ; having the characters of the Maioidea. 
mair 1 (mar), a. and n. A Scotch form of more L 
mair 2 t, mairet, n. Earlier forms of mayor. 
maiset, n. An obsolete form of mease 2. 
maisondewet, «• See mcasondue . 
maist, a., n., and adv. A Scotch form of most. 
maisterf, maistresset, etc. Obsolete forms of 
master , mistress , etc. 

maistOWt. A Middle English contraction of 
mayest thou. 

This maxStoxc understonde and sen at eye. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 2158. 

maistri, maistree (mas'tri), n. [E. Ind.] In the 
East Indies, a native foreman or master work- 
man: said of masons, carpenters, cooks, etc. 

Labour, 4 annas a day, exclusive of maistries' wages. 

Spans’ Encyc. Manu/., L 714. 

maistringt, a. A Middle English form of mas- 
tering. 

maistriset, n. [ME., < OF. maistrise , mastery, 
< maistre , master: see mastery.] Same as mas- 
tery. 

Aud eke amidde this purprisc 
Was maad a tour of gret maistrise. 

Rom. qf the Rose, L 4172. 

Maitland cord. See cord 1 . 
maitre (ma'tr), n. [F. : see master 1 .] A mas- 
ter.— a la maitre dllfitel, in cookery, a phrase signifying 
that a dish is served with a sauce made of butter melted 
with a little lemon-juice, vinegar, and chopped parsley. 
—Maitre de chapelle, a choir-master. Sec maitrise.— 
Maitre dTldtel, the master or superintendent of the table 
in a mansion ; a butler. 

maitrise (ma-trez'), n. [F. : gee »mw<rwe.] 1. 
In France, a school formerly attached to a ca- 
thedral or collegiate church, for the education 
of singers. The pupils were supported at the expense 
of the church, and educated in otner branches as well as 
music. Most French musicians were educated in these 
schools before the Revolution, when they were suppressed. 
Some were afterward reestablished, and a few still exist 
The master of such a school is called the maitre de cha- 
pelle. 

2. Formerly, in France, a corporation of mas- 
ters in a trade ; a trade-gild. 

The Parisian couturiferes, prior to the Revolution, were 
continually persecuted by the maitrise or corporation of 
women’s tailors. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLII. 288. 

maize ( maz), n. [Formerly also maiz, mais. mayz , 
mays ; = F. mais, formerly maiz, < Sp. maiz (NL. 
mays), < W. Ind. (Haytian) mahiz, mahis, the na- 
tive name of the plant. It was also formerly 
called Turkejf com or Turkey wheat, after F. bU 
de Turquie , its origin, like that of the Turkey 
cock or turkey, being at one time erroneously 
ascribed vaguely to “Turkey ” or the East.] 1 . 
A cereal plant, Zca Mays, of the grass family ; 
the Indian corn. In America commonly called simply 
com; in Europe formerly Turkey com or Turkey wheat 
For description, see Zea. 

2. The grain produced by the maize ; Indian 
com. It appears in market either in the ear(L e., on 
the cob) or shelled (i. e., removed from the cob). It is a 
highly nutritious food, starchy matter predominating In 
it As human food it is used in various forms. (Bee corn- 
bread, hasty -pudding, Indian meal , hominy, corn-starch, 
samp.) The immature kernels (green corn), boiled, form 
an excellent vegetable^ and in this state maize is largely 
preserved by canning. Of late years Indian com has been 
extensively manufactured into glucose. Maise is said to 
furnish food to a larger part of the human race than any 
other grain except rice. It is also much used for fatten- 
ing cattle and swin& as well as for horses. An enormous 
amount is consumed in the manufacture of spirits ; it is 
the principal grain distilled in the United States. Maixe 
was found in cultivation over a great part of America on its 
discovery, and was rapidly diffused throughout the world 
wherever the climate was suitable to it. 

Heer, of one grain of Maiz, a Reed doth spring 
That thrice a year flue hundred grains doth bring. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 8. 

3. A coal-tar color, the sodium salt of the di- 
sulphonic acid of azoxy-stilbene. It dyes silk 
ana wool reddish-yellow in an acid bath. Also 
called sun-yellow.— Japan maixe, a variety with or- 
namental vanegated leaves.— Mountain maixe, plants 
of the genus Ombrophytum, said to be eaten like mush- 
room a. — Water-maixe, the royal water-lily Victoria re- 
gia : so called on account of its farinaceous seeds. 

maize-bird (raaz'b^rd), n. An American 
blackbird of the family Icteridce and subfam- 
ily Jgelmnce; one of the troopials or marsh- 
blackbirds: so called from its fondness for 
Indian com. 
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maize-eater (maz'e't6r), n. A South American 
maize-bird, Pseudoleistes virescens. P . L. Sola ter. 

maize-oil (maz'oil), n. An oil prepared from 
the seed of Indian corn. It is a limpid yellow oil, 
said to be a good lubricant, but it haa not yet been pro* 
duced cheaply and in considerable quantity. 

maize-smut (maz'smut), n. A destructive fun- 
gus, TJstilago Maydis , attacking the ovary as 
well as various other parts of the living plant 
of Indian corn. 

maize-thief (maz'thef), w. A maize-bird; es- 
pecially, the common marsh-blackbird, Agelceus 
phamtceus. A . Wilson . 

Mai- An abbreviation of Major before a name. 

Majaqueu8 (ma-ja'kwe-us), n. [NL.] A genus 
of very large sooty shearwaters, of the family 
Proceliariiate. The bill and feet are robust, the nasal 
tubes long, and the wings and tail very short ; the plumage 
is fuliginous, with white markings on the head. Two spe- 
cies, M. cequinodialis and If. conspicillatus, inhabit south- 
ern seas. Reichenbach, 1850. 

majestatict (maj-es-tat'ik), a, [= Pg. mages - 
tatico, majestatico (of. G. majestatisch = Dan. 
majesteetisk = Sw. majestdtisk ), < ML. *majestu- 
ticus, < L. majesta(t~)s, majesty: see majesty.] 
Of majestic appearance ; majestic. 

majeataticalt (maj-es-tat'i-kal), a. [< majes- 
tatic + -aJ.] Same as majestatic . 

majestic (ma-jes'tik), a. [< majesty + -ic. Cf. 
majesta tic.] 1 . Possessing majesty; having dig- 
nity of nature or appearance; of stately char- 
acter ; august. 

Here his first lays majestic Denham sung. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, L 271. 

2. Characteristic of or manifesting majesty; 
lofty; grand; sublime: as, a majestic mien. 

Get the start of the majestic world. 

Shak., J. C., i. 2. 130. 

Look how she walks along yon shady space ; 

Not Juno moves with more majestic grace. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 260. 
=8yn. Majestic. August, Stately; magnificent, imperial, 
regal, royal, noble. Stately is generally applied to the 
merely external, and sometimes to the wholly artificial : 
as, a stately etiquette. The majestic and august are nat- 
ural, majestic applying to the appearance, august to the 
hile stalely often 


character, while stalely often applies to motion: os, a 
stately walk. August, as applied to persons, implies re- 
spect combined with awe on the part of the beholder: as, 
George Washington is the most august personage in Amer- 
ican history. 8ee grand. 

majestical (ma-jes'ti-kal), a. [< majestic + -a/.] 
Majestic. [Rare.] 

If I were ever to fall in love again ... it would be, I 
think, with prettiness, rather than with majestical beauty. 

Cowley , Greatness. 

majestically (miL-jes'ti-kal-i), adv. In a ma- 
jestic manner; with majesty; with a lofty air 
or appearance. 

majesticalness (ma - jes ' ti - kal - nes), n. The 
character of being majestic. [Rare.] 

majesticness (ma-jes'tik-nes), n. The quality 
of being majestic. Cartwright, To the Countess 
of Carlisle. [Rare.] 

majesty (maj'es-ti), w.; pi. majesties (-tiz). [< 
ME. mages tee, < OF. majestet , F. majeste = Sp. 
majestad = Pg. magestade, majestade = It. ma- 
ges td, maesta =. D. majesteit = G. Sw. mqjestat 
= Dan. majcstcet, < L. majesta{t-)s, greatness, 
grandeur, dignity, majesty, < majus ( major -, 
orig. *majos- ; cf. hones tus, honest, < honor , honos , 
honor), compar. (cf. magis } compar. adv.) of 
magnus, or rather of the rare positive majus , 
great: see magnitude , wain 2 , major , etc.] 1. 
The greatness or grandeur of exalted rank or 
character, or of manner; imposing loftiness; 
stateliness; in general, the character of inspir- 
ing awe or reverence. 

And aftir that alt scholde he putten hem In a fayrere 
Paradys, where that thel schold see God of Nature visibly, 
in his Magestee and in his Blisse. 

Mandevdle, Travels, p. 279. 

The Lord relgneth, he Is clothed with majesty. 

Ps. xciii. 1. 

Awed by the majesty of Antiquity, turn not with indif- 
ference from the Future. Sumner, Orations, L 196. 

Girlish lightness passed away 
Into a sweet grave majesty, 

That scarce elsewhere the world might see. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 67. 

2. Royal state ; royalty. 

Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt, 

And make high majesty look like itself. 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 295. 

3. A title of address or dignity (commonly 
written with a capital) used m speaking to or 
of a ruling sovereign or his (or more rarely her) 
wedded consort : as, your Majesty or Majesties; 
their majesties the king and queen. By papal grant, 
the sovereigns of Spain hear the title of Catholic Majesty ; 
those of Portugal, of Most Faithful Majesty; and the former 
kings of France had that of Most Christian Majesty. 
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Before she arriued at London, Csptaine Smith, to deserue 
her former conretesies, made her qualities knowue to the 
Queenes most excellent Maiestie and her Court 

Quoted in CapL John Smith's Works, II. 29. 

Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than hath your highness offer’d. 

Shak., Lear, L L 196. 

4. [cap.] In medieval art , etc., a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the first person of the Trinity, seat- 
ed on a throne. In the art of the Western Church this 
figure is usually robed in a cope and other vestments, 
wearing, as emblematic of sovereignty over the whole 
universe, a triple (sometimes a quadruple) crown similar 
to the papal tiara, and holding the mound or globe of 
kingly authority. 

The dome [of St. 8ophla at Constantinople] wsb covered 
with mosaic of glass : the summit, as usual, representing 
a Majesty. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 288. 

6. In medieval English usage, the canopy of a 
hearse:, so called because generally adorned 
with the symbolic figure of God the Father, 
called the Majesty . See hearse . 

This tester-like covering was known as the majesty. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, 1L 497. 

8. In her., a representation of an eagle as 
crowned with a regal crown and bolding a scep- 
ter.— Apostolic majesty. See apostolic king, under apos- 
tolic, 

majeartyship (maj'es-ti-ship), n. [< majesty + 
-tfMp.] Majesty. [Rare.] 

And please your maiesbiship. 

Greene, Looking-glass for London and England. 

Maj.-Gen. An abbreviation of Major-General , 
used before a name. 

majoe-bitter (ma'jo-bit'fcr), n. A bitter shrub 
of the West Indies, Picramnia Antidesma, used 
medicinally. 

majolica (ma-jol'i-kft; It. nron. m&-yo'li-k&), n. 
[< Maiolica , for Majorca (Sp. Mallorca), whence 
the first specimens came.] 1. Decorative 
enameled pot- 
tery, especial- 
ly that of Italy 
from the fif- 
teenth to the 
seventeenth 
century. The 
name is applied 
particularly to 
the more richly 
adorned pieces, 
the colors of 
which have re- 
markable inten- 
sity. (See mezzo- 
majolica). Mod- 
ern writers on ce- 
ramics have at- 
tempted to limit 
it to lustered pot- 

that of the middle ages and the sixteenth century, made 
in Majorca or in Spain, or more especially in Italy, in sup- 

r »d imitation of ware from the two former conn tries. 

As applied to modern pottery, a kind of 
ware which in effects of color partly imitates 
the pottery above defined, especially in large 

S ieces used for architectural decoration, gar- 
en-seats, vases, etc. This ware is usually much 
harder and more perfectly manufactured than the ancient, 
but is inferior in decorative effect, being cast in molds ana 
having a mechanical look.— Fontana majolica, a variety 
of the majolica of Urbino, the name Fontana having been 
adopted by certain of the leading decorators of that school. 
The painter known as Orazio Fontana is the most celebrat- 
ed of these ; his work takes rank among the finest produc- 
tions of the sixteenth century. 

major (ma'jor), a. and n. [I. a. = OF. maior , 
major, majour, majeur, F. majeur = Sp. mayor 
= Pg. maior , mayor, major = It. maggiore , < 
L. major , greater, compar. of magnus, great: 
see magnitude and majesty . n. n. = D. G. Dan. 
Sw. major, < F. major = Sp. mayor = Pg. major 
= It. maggiore , < L. major , an elder, adult (usu- 
ally in pi.), ML. also chief officer, chief, mayor 
(cf. mayor , from the same source); from the 
adj.] I. a. 1. Greater; more important or ef- 
fective; first in force or consideration; lead- 
ing ; principal : as, the major premise or term 
of a syllogism. 

My major vow lies here ; this III obey. 

Shak., T. and C., v. L 49. 

2. Greater in quantity, number, or extent : as, 
the major part of the revenue, of an assembly, 
or of a territory. 

In any rank or profession whatever, the more general or 
major part of opinion goes with the face. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, II. 1. 
The first eight lines of this Italian sonnet are often called 
the major portion. Lanier , Science of Eng. Verse, p. 241. 

3f. Of age; having attained to majority. God- 
win . — 4. In music: (a) Of intervals, standard 
or normal; literally “greater,” as compared 
with minor intervals. The term is more often ap- 
plied to seconds, thirds, sixths, sevenths, and ninths, des- 



Ma)olica Pesaro Ware of about A. D. 1510. 
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lgnotlng an interval equivalent to the Intervals between 
the key-note of a standard or normal scale and its second, 
third, sixth, seventh, and ninth tone respectively. Thus, 
a major second is two semitones long, a major third four 
semitones, a major sixth nine semitones, and a major 
seventh eleven semitones. Major has also been applied 
of late to fourths, fifths, and octaves, and is then equiva- 
lent to the older term perfect. Finally. It is used to 
distinguish the larger of two intervals that differ by a 
minute quantity : as, a major step or tone ({), which is a 
oomma greater than a minor tone. Opposed to minor, and 
also often to diminished and augmented. See interval, 6. 
( 1 b ) Of tones, distant by a major interval from a 
given tone : as, A is the major third of F, etc. 
(c) Of tonalities and scales, standard or nor- 
mal : characterized by a major third and also by 
a major sixth and seventh : opposed to minor. 
The major tonality or scale is the recognised standard of 
reference for all the modern musical systems. See key, 
tonality, and scale, (d) Of triads and chords, char- 
acterized by a major third between the root and 
the tone next above, and a perfect fifth be- 
tween the root and the second tone above : op- 
posed to minor, diminished , and augmented . The 
major triad is the usual standard of reference in classify- 
ing the chords of modern music. See triad and chord, 
(e) Of cadences, ending in a major triad. (/) 
Of modes in the modern sense, and thus of com- 
position in general, characterized by the use 
of a major tonality and of major cadences: as, 
a piece is written throughout in the major mode. 
From an acoustical point of view, major intervale, chorda 
and scales are simpler and stronger in themselves and 
admit of better harmonic extension and combination than 
minor. The educated taste of modern times has tended 
to exalt the major over the minor, making the former the 
standard and normal of which the latter is the variation ; 
while the medieval systems, being baaed upon a different 
conception of music at various points, tended the other 
way. The esthetic effect of the major in contrast with 
the minor is brighter, stronger, and more complete. It haa 
recently been maintained that major and minor phenom- 
ena, in all their phases, are mutually reciprocal, the ma- 
jor triad, scale, etc., being measured upward in a certain 
way from a given tone, and the minor triad, scale, etc., 
being measured downward in the same way from the same 
tone. According to this view, the major triad of C is 
called the over-chord of C, and the minor triad of F is called 
the under-chord of C, etc. 

6. In logic, wider; broader; more extensive; a 
predicate to more subjects. The major extreme or 
major term of a syllogism is that term which enters into 
the predicate of the conclusion ; the major premise is that 
premise which contains the major term. These have al- 
ways been the usual definitions, but they have been sub- 
ject to much dispute, owing to the fact that all real distinc- 
tion between major and minor vanishes in certain cases. 
— Bob major. 8ee ftofti, 7.— Major axis. Same as front- 
verse axis (which see, under axui).— Major function. 
S eefuncUon. 

II. n. 1. Milit., an officer next in rank above 
a captain and below a lieutenant-colonel; the 
lowest field-officer. His chief duties consist in super- 
intending the exercises of his regiment or battalion, and 
in putting in execution the commands of his superior 
ofllcer. His ordinary position in the line is behind the 
left wing. Abbreviated Maj. 

2. In law, a person who is old enough to man- 
age hip own concerns. See age , n., 3. — 3. In mu- 
sic, the major mode, or a major tonality or major 
chord, taken absolutely. — 4. In logic: (a) The 
maior premise of a syllogism, which in direct 
syllogisms states the rule from which the con- 
clusion is drawn, (b) The major extreme of a 
syllogism. — 6f. Same as mayor. Bacon , Hist. 
Hen. YH., n. 7. 

major (ma'jor), v . i . [< major, n. ? 1.] To act 

the major; look and talk big, or with a military 
air. [Rare.] 

Can It be for the puir body MTJurk’s health to major 
about In the tartans like a tobacconist s sign in a frosty 
morning, wi' his poor wizzened houghs as blue as a bla- 
wort? Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xx. 

mAjoraltyt (ma'jor-al-ti), n. [See mayoralty .] 
Same as mayoralty. " 

The majordUy of Sir John Dethtck, Knight 

Maxon (1669), quoted In Encyc. Brit, IX. 480. 

majorat (ma-zho-rfi' ), n. [F.: see rngjorate 1 .] 1. 
The right of succession to property according 
to age; primogeniture: so called in some of the 
countries of Europe. — 2. I 11 France, property, 
landed or funded, which might bo reserved by 
persons holding hereditary titles, and attached 
to the title so as to descend with it inalienably. 
This principle was abolished in the first revolution, re- 
stored by Napoleon I., restricted under Louis Philippe, 
and finally abolished in 184a 

majorateH (ma'jor-at), v. t. [< ML. majorare , 
make greater, increase, < L. major , greater: see 
major, a., and -ate 2 .] To increase. HowcU, 
Parly of Beasts. 

majorate 2 (ma'jor-at), n . [= F. majorat, < ML. 
majoratus, < L. major, greater, elder: see major , 
n., and -afe^.] The office or rank of major; 
majority; majorship. [Rare.] 

majorationt (ma-jo-ra'shon), n. [< ML. majo- 
ratio(n-), < majorare , make greater: see ma- 
jorate.] Increase; enlargement. 
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But majoration, which is also the work of refraction, ap- 
peareth plainly in sounds. Bacon, Nat. Hist, f 254. 

Majorcan (ma-jdr'kan), a. and n. K Majorca 
(see def.) (Sp. Mallorca) + -a«.] I. a . Of or 
pertaining to Majorca, the largest of the Bale- 
aric Islands, in the Mediterranean, belonging 
to Spain. 

H. n. A native or an inhabitant of the island 
of Majorca. Also MaUorcan. 

majordomo (ma-jor-do'md), n. [= F. major- 
dome = It. maggjordomo , < Sp. mayordomo = 
Pg. mordomo , maiordomo , < ML. major dam us, a 
house-steward: L. major , elder, ML. chief (see 
mayor)] domus , gen. of domus, a house: see 
dome L] A man employed to superintend the 
management of a household, especially that of 
a sovereign or other dignitary keeping a great 
establishment : a house-steward, in former times 
the majordomo or a royal household was commonly an 
officer of high rank and Influence, often charged with im- 
portant ministerial duties in affairs of government See 
mayor of the palace, under mayor. 

He took the ceremony which he found ready in the cus- 
tom of the Jews, where the major-domo, after the paschal 
supper, gave bread and wine to every person of his family. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), L lift. 

The King's personal favorite and attendant, his “ dapi- 
fer,” “ pincerna." major domue, or something of the kind. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, II. 441. 

major-general (ma'jor-jen'e-ral), n. A military 
officer next in rank below a lieutenant-general. 
In the United States army the grade of major-general has 
hitherto been the highest permanent one (see general and 
Kexdenant-general), and in active service a major-general 
may be assigned to the command of a division, a corps, or 
au entire anny. In the British and German armies major- 
generals are the lowest permanent general officers (brig- 
adiers in the former being temporarily appointed), and in 
action usually command brigades. Abbreviated Maj. -Gen. 

major-generalship (ma'jor-jen'e-ral-ship), n. 
[< major-general + ship.] The office of a major- 
general. 

Majorist (ma'jor-ist), n. [< Major (see def.) + 
-wf.] A follower of Georg Major, a German 
Protestant theologian (1502 - 74), who maintain- 
ed that good works are necessary for salvation. 

Majoristic (ina- jo- ris'tik), a. [< Majorist + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the Majorists or to 
their doctrines.— Majoristic controversy, a contro- 
versy which began in 1551 -2 between Georg Major and Nik- 
olaas von Amsdorf, in regard to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. Major maintained that good works are es- 
sential to salvation, and Amsdorf was accused of believing 
that they are a hindrance to sal vatlon. The controversy con- 
tinued till the adoption of the Formula of Concord in 1577. 

majority (ma-jor'i-ti), n.; pi. majorities (-tiz). 
[= F. majority = Sp. mayoridad = Pg. maiori- 
dade = It. maggioritd , < ML. majorita(t-)8, < L. 
major , greater: see major and -»fy.] If. The 
state of being major or greater; superiority; 
preponderance. 

Douglas, whose high deeds. 

Whose hot incursions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ik. 2. 100. 

2. The greater number; more than half the 
whole number: as, a majority of mankind; a 
majority of votes. See plurality. 

After all, it is my principle that the will of the majority 
should prevail. J offer mm. Correspondence, II. 27ft. 

3. The excess of one of two groups of things 
which have been enumerated over the other: 
as, the measure was carried by a majority of 
twenty votes; his majority was two to one. — 

4. Full age; the age at which the law9 of a 
country permit a young person to manage his 
own affairs and to exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship — in most countries twenty-one years. The 
majority of a reigning prince usually occurs much earlier ; 
in France it used to be at fourteen years. 8ee age , »., 3. 

This prince (Henry 111.1 was no sooner come to his ma- 
jority but the baron raised a cruel war against him. 

Sir J. Davies, State of Ireland. 

5. The office, rank, or commission of a major. 

Soon after his marriage Thompson became acquainted 

with Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire, who, struck 
by his appearance and bearing, conferred on him the ma- 
jority of a local regiment of militia. 

Encyc. Brit, XXIII. 300. 

et. [L. majores.] Ancestors ; ancestry. 

A posterity not unlike their majority. 

T. Broume, Vulg. Err. 
The majority, the great majority, the dead.— To go 
over to or to join the majority, to join the dead or de- 
parted; die. 

majorship (ma'jor-ship), n. [< major + ship.] 
The office or rank of major ; majority. 

majonn, madjoun, n. See majnn. 

majun (ma-jiSn'), n. [Also majoon , majonn , 
madjoun , majum; Turk, majun , paste, putty, 
cement, electuary, a kind oi taffy or prepara- 
tion of sugar with spices.] A green-colored 
intoxicating confection, commonly sold in the 
bazaars of India. The chief ingredients used in making 


it are ganja (or hemp) leaves, milk, ghee, poppy-seeds, 
flowers of the thorn -apple (Datura), the powder of Nux 
vomica, and sugar. Qanooib-e- Islam, Glos. lxxxiii. ( Yule 
and Burnell.) See bhang. 

majuscula nm-jiis'ku-la), ?*.; pi. majuscula (-le ). 
[L. (ML.), sc. littera, letter: see majuscule.] 
Same as majuscule. 

majuscule (ma-jus'kul), n. r= F. majuscule = 
Sp. mayusculd = Pg. maiuscuto = It. majusculo , 
a., < L. (ML.) majuscula , sc. littera, a somewhat 
larger letter (sc. than the minuscule), fem. of 
majusculus , somewhat larger, dim. of major 
(neut. majus ), larger, greater: see major.] In 
paleography , a capital or uncial letter: opposed 
to minuscule.— Majuscule writing, writing composed 
of capital or uncial letters, as in theokTest surviving Greek 
manuscripts, and in the majority of Latin manuscripts 
down to the ninth century. In Greek paleography ma- 
juBcnle writing is not clearly distinguished into capital 
and uncial writing, as In Latin (true capitals being con- 
fined to superscriptions, in imitation of the lapidary styleX 
and all three adjectives are often alike applied to It. See 
capital, cursive, minuscule, uncial. 

In Latin majuscule uniting there exist both capitals and 
uncials, each class distinct. In Greek MSS. pure capital- 
letter writing was never employed (except occasionally for 
ornamental titles at a late time). Encyc. Brit , X VIII. 146. 

makable (ma'ka-bl), a. [< make * + -able.] 
Capable of being made ; effectible ; feasible. 

Makassar oil. See Macassar oil , under oil. 

IXUtke 1 (mak), v .; pret. and pp. made, ppr. mol- 
ing. [< ME. maken , makien (pret. makeae , maked , 
pp.tnaked, maad, mad, imaked , imad , imade,et c.), 
< AS. macian (pret. macode , pp. macod) = OS. 
macdn = OFries . makia, mekia , also matia , maitia , 
meitia = MD. maken , maecken , D. maken = MLG. 
LG. maken = OHG. machon, mahhon , MHG. G. 
machen , make, in OHG. also fit or fasten to- 
gether (not found in Icel. or Goth.; cf. Sw. 
tnaka, move, = Dan. maqe , manage, < LG. or 
G.); cf. AS. gemeec, fit, suitable, = OHG. gimah, 
MHG. G. gemach, fit, suited, corresponding, = 
Icel. makr in compar. makara , more fit or suit- 
able, = Sw. maka == Dan. mage , matching; cf. 
also deriv. make 2, mate L and match 1; < Teut. 

mak ; perhaps akin to Gr. prixavij, a machine: 
see machine .] I, trans . 1. To give being to; 
bring into existence; cause to exist as a dis- 
tinct thing or entity; create, in either a primary 
or a secondary sense; be the author of; pro- 
duce: as, God made man in his own image; to 
make a book, or a will ; to make laws or regula- 
tions ; to make an estimate, a calculation, or a 
plan. 

The boke maad of Rycharde Ham pole heremyte to an 
ankeresse. 

Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.X Pref., p. xi. 

Toward es the west, abonte a good bow ahote, is Ager 
Damascenus, in the whiche place Adam was made. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 54. 

And God made two great lights ; ... he made the Btars 
also. Gen. L 10. 

What nature makes In any mood 
To me is warranted lor good. 

Lowell , The Nomad es. 

2. To give form or character to ; fashion ; fab- 
ricate, construct, form, or compose. Make is used 
with cf, out of, or from before the material used, with before 
the means used, by before the operative agency or method, 
and/or or an infinitive before the purpose or destination. 

And there the Jewes scorned him, and maden him a 
Crowne of the Braunches of Albespyne, that is White 
Thom, that grew in that same Gardyn. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 13. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image. 

Ex. xx. 4. 

If my breast had not been made of faith and my heart 
eff steel. Shak., C. of E., lit 2. 150. 

Fairy tales are made out of the dreams of the poor. 

Lowell, Democracy. 

3. To fashion suitably; adapt in formation or 
constitution; design or intend in making: gen- 
erally in the passive, followed by for or an in- 
finitive with to. 

The skbbath was made for man. Mark IL 27. 

Meat was made for mouths. Shak . , Cor., 1. 1. 211. 

This hand was made to handle nought but gold. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 7. 

Man was made to mourn. Burns, Title of Poem. 

4. To convert or transform, as into something 
different ; cause to receive a new form or con- 
dition : with into expressed or understood. 

He . . . fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had 
made it a molten calf. Ex. xxxii. 4. 

Sometimes it (the peacock] was made into a pie, at one 
end of which the head appeared above the crust in all its 
plumage, with the beak richly gilt. 

Irving , Sketch-Book, p. 277, note. 

5. To fashion by action or preparation; bring 
into condition or order; fit for use or service; 
arrange; prepare: as, to make bay or a crop; 
to make a garden ; to make a feast. 

Make me savoury meat, such as I love. Gen. xxvii. 4. 


Wait upon me to Church, and then ran Home and make 
the Bed, and pat every Thing in its Place. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 68. 

The evening of the day you helped me to make hay in 
the orchard meadows, ... as I was tired with raking 
swaths, I sat down to rest me on a stile. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxhr. 

6. To form, constitute, or compose ; be the ba- 
sis, groundwork, material, or constituent parts 
of: as, milk makes both butter and cheese: 
rye flour makes dark-colored bread; he will 
make a good lawyer; two and two make four; 
citizens make the state. 

Thou would'st make a good fool. Shak., Lear, L 5. 41. 

Those continued instances of time which flow into a 
thousand years make not to him one moment 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, L 11. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 

Lovelace, To Althea from Prison. 

7. To form, produce, or constitute by causa- 
tion or influence; be the cause or occasion of: 
give rise to ; raise up : used in both a physical 
and a moral sense : as, a wet season makes bad 
harvests; to make an excavation or a vacuum: 
to make a rent in a garment; to make a good 
impression; to make trouble; to make friends 
or enemies: to makes, mountain out of a mole- 
hill ; to make merchandise of one's principles. 
Thanne Lecchonre seyde “alias ! " and on owre lady he 

cryed. 

To make mercy for his mis-dedes bitwene God and his 
sonle. Piers Plowman (B), v. 73. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

Milton, P. L., L 255. 

You may easily imagine to yourself what appearance I 
made , who am pretty tall, ride well, and was very well 
dressed, at the head of a whole county. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 113. 

8. To cause, induce, constrain, or compel : fol- 
lowed by an infinitive, usually without the sign 
to : as, to make a horse go ; to make a person 
forget his misfortunes ; to make anything seem 
better or worse than it is. 

Kynge Arthur made hem alle to sitte down by hym as 
he that was the curteisest man of the worlde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8-X Hi. 582. 

The Lord make his face shine upon thee. Nuhl vL 25. 

A Stumble makes one take firmer Footing. 

Howell, Letters, iL 8. 

All the Paintings and Prints made of late years of the 
King make him look very old ; which in ray mind is not 
so. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 220. 

9. To cause to be, become, or appear; put into 
the state or condition of being; afford occa- 
sion, opportunity, or means of oeing or seem- 
ing: as, to make one’s wants known; to make 
a person glad or sorry ; oppression made them 
reoels ; to make a law of no effect. 

Tyl Pacience haue preued the and parflte the maked. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 212. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. Prov. xiii 12. 

We stone thee . . . because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God. John x. 33. 

And yon have been a man long known to me, though I 
had never so good means, as desire, to make myself ac- 
quainted with you. Shak., M. W. of W., li. 2. 189. 

Yon, and twenty thousand merks, 

Will make me a man complete, lady. 

Rob Roy (Child’s Ballads, VI. 2ft0). 
She sought to make me traitor to myself. 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 401. 

Mr. Dangle, here are two very civil gentlemen trying to 
make themselves understood, and I don’t know which is 
the interpreter. Sheridan, The Critic, L 2. 

10. To cause to be in the condition of; con- 
stitute or appoint ; invest with the rank, pow- 
er, or attributes of. 

Who made tbee a prince and a judge over us ? Ex. iL 14. 
Pardon me, sir, the boldness Is mine own, 

That, being a stranger in this city here. 

Do make myself a suitor to your daughter, 

Unto Bianca, fair and virtuous. 

Shak., T. of the 8., ii. 1. 91. 

For the more Solemnity of his Coronation, he then made 
nine Knights, and created four Earls. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 18ft. 

11. To cause to be perceived; bring into view 
or apprehension; manifest by demonstration 
or representation : as, to make a show of devo- 
tion ; to make a feint of attacking. 

Lord cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven’s bliss. 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 28. 

We generally make love in a style and with sentiments 
very unfit for ordinary life : they are half theatrical, half 
romantic. Steele, Spectator, No. 479. 

Thus, aiming to be fine, they make a show, 

As tawdry squires in country churches do. 

Dry den. Wild Gallant, Epll. (1667), 1. 88. 

12. Used absolutely, to bring into the desired 
condition; render independent; set up; estab- 
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lish the fortune, independence, fame, or stand- 
ing of. 

There’s enough [money] to make us all. 

Shak. t 1 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 60. 

If I can get her, I am made tor ere r. 

Fletcher , Rule a Wife, l 6 . 

In these moments ... he must make or mar himself 
for life. Trollope, Castle Richmond, xxx. 

18. To bring about or to pass ; be the agent 
in doing, performing, or effecting; accomplish, 
consummate, or achieve by effort or agency; 
effect : as, to make peace ; the waves made havoc 
on the coast; he made the distance in one hour; 
the earth makes yearly revolutions round the 
sun ; the ship made ten knots an hour ; to make 
a hearty meal ; to make a landing, a survey, or 
a visit. Make is used periphrastically. with an object 
(with or without a possessive or an adjective preceding or a 
prepositional adjunct following), in a great variety of anal- 
ogous applications, where the action may be expressed by 
a verb corresponding to the object: as, to make haste, 
choice, complaint, provision, delivery, mention, etc.; to 
make an appearance, one’s escape, a halt, a pretense, etc. ; 
equivalent to hasten, choose, complain, provide, deliver, 
mention, appear, escape, halt, pretend, etc. 

And also in the Contrees where I have ben, ben manye 
dyversitees of manye wondirfulle thing es, mo thanne I 
make mencioun of. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 314. 

Crete mervefle hadde Fendragon that Merlin com not 
as he hadde made promyse, till that merlin drow hym 
a-syde. Merlin (£. E. T. 8.), i. 47. 

Desyre him cum. and make me aide. 

Sang qf the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 80). 

Make ye marriages with us. Gen. xxxiv. 9. 

There is a brief, how many sports are ripe; 

Make choice of which your highness will see first 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 48. 

I am making a alow recovery ; hardly vet able to walk 
across the room. Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Meynell. 

A gnat's wings make ten or fifteen thousand strokes per 
second. U. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., ft 91. 

14. To bring or draw in or into possession; 
acquire or attain; gain, got, or obtain: as, to 
make money or profit ; to make so many points 
in a game ; to make a fortune or a reputation ; 
in a negative sense, to make a loss. 

Of mine owne Countrev I haue not made so great experi- 
ence. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 263. 

Captain Swan . . . thought It convenient to make what 
interest he could with the Sultan. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 864. 

16. To determine or conclude to be; hold or 
reckon, after computation, trial, or considera- 
tion: as, I make the sum larger than you do; 
he made the weight 17 pounds ; what do you 
make her f I make her (or make her out) a nill- 
rigged ship ; to make much, little, or great ac- 
count of anything. 

The Pilots about noone made themselues Southwards 
of the lies twelue leagues. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 118. 

Our School-men and other Divines make nine kinds of 
bad Spirits. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 119. 

Was this becoming such a Saint as they would make 
him, to adulterat those Sacred words from the grace of 
Cod to the actsof his own grace? Milton, Eikonoklastes, v. 

18. To bring within reach or view; come in 
sight of ; reach or attain to ; fetch up or arrive 
at, as a point in space : as, to make a port or 
harbor. 

On fryday the 11. of May we made land, It was somewhat 
low, where appeared certaine hummocks or hills in it 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'e Works, I. 105. 

They that sail io the middle can make no land of either 
side. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err. 

We could only make Bethany before the night came. 

L. Wallace , Ben-Hur, p. 40. 

17. To bring into force or operation ; cause to 
be effective or available. 

Powhatan and all the power he could make would after 
come kill vs all, if they that brought it could uot kill ys 
with our owne weapons. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'e Works, I. 212. 

For those kings which have sold the blood of others at 
a low rate have but made the market for their own ene- 
mies, to buy of theirs at the same price. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 13. 

18. To bring to completion ; complete | fill the 
complement or tale of: as, another will make 
ten ; this makes out the whole order. 

This bottle makee an angeL Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 8. 

19f. To contribute. 

Memory . . . maketh most to a Bound iudgement and 
perfect worldly wisdome. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 31. 

20. To put forth ; give out ; deliver: as, to make 
a speech. 

She stood to her defence and made shot for shot 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 6. 

21. To do; be about; be occupied or busied 
with: with what. [Archaic.] 

Whence art thou, and what doost thou here now make t 
Spenser, F. Q.. VTI. vi. 25. 


She was in his company at Page's house, and what they 
made there I know not. Shak., M. W. of W., IL 1. 244. 

Night's bird, quoth he, what mak'st thou in this place, 

To view my wretched miserable case ? 

Drayton, The Owl. 

Give mee leave to Inquire of your Majesty what you 
make in fields of blood, when you should be amidst your 
Parliament of peace. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 6b. 

22. To inform ; apprise ; prepare by previous 
instruction; forewarn; “ coach 99 ; train. 

Come, let's before, and make the justice, captain. 

B. Jonson , Every Man In his Humour, iv. 9. 

28. To think ; judge : with of. 

I was only wondering what our people would make qf 
her; they nave never seen a white servant in their lives. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 242. 

To make a back, a bed, a board, abode, a cast, a 
circuit. See the nouns. — To make accounts to make 
account of. See account— To make a clean breast ot 
See breast — To make a Clean sweep. See sweep.— To 
make a current or circuit, in elecL, to comnlete the 
electric circuit, and so allow the current to flow.— To 
make a difference, a dividend, a double, a free. See 
the nouns.— To a figure, to be conspicuous; cut a 
figure. See cut 

They make a figure in dress and equipage. 

Swift, Gulliver s Travels, IL 3. 

To make a flash, a fool ot a handt, a bare of, a 
bash of, a leg, a Up. See the nouua— To make aU 
spUtt, to behave violently or rantingly. [Slang.] 

I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make 
aU split Shak., M. N. D., i. 2. 32. 

Two roaring boys of Rome, that made all eplit 

Beau, and Ft., Scornful Lady, iL 3. 
To make a long arm, to stretch out the arm in reach- 
ing for anything, as at table. [Colloq.] — To make a 
magnet. Same as to make the magnet— To make a 
march, a meal, a mock of. See the nouns. —To make 
a matter of conscience. See conscience.— To make 
amends, to render compensation or satisfaction.— To 
make a mouth. See mouth.— To make an end. see 
end. — To make an honeet woman of. See honest— 
To make a passage, a point of, a run, a soene, a 
show, a stand. See the noun a.— To make avaunt t. 
See avaunt^.— To make a Virginia fence, to walk like 
a drunken man ; stagger in a zigzag course. Lowell, Big- 
low Papers, 2d ser., int [U. 8.; rare.]— To make avi- 
zandum. See avizandum.— To make awayt, to put 
out of the way ; kill ; destroy. 

Pray God he be not made away. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 1. 
TO make away With, to squander ; dissipate recklessly; 
destroy. — To make believe, to pretend ; act as if : as, he 
was only making believe. 

Sometimes the Queen would make believe 
To heed him nought. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 112. 

To make boot of, capital of, cheert, choice of. See 
the nouns.— To make both ends meet. See end.— To 
make common cause with. See cause.— To make 
connections. See connection.— To make conscience. 
See conscience.— To make danger t, to attempt or try ; 
make experiment [A Latin ism.] 

If there be e'er a private corner as you go, sir. 

A foolish lobby out o' the way, make danger; 

Try what they are, try. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject Hi- 4. 
To make danger oft. See danger.— To make dates. 
See dotal.— To make dole (or dool)t, to mourn.— To 
make ducks and drakes. See ducks. —To make earth. 
In teleg., to put the line in oontact with the earth. When 
there is a leakage of current from the line to earth it 1 b said 
to make earth.— To make even, see even i.— To mak e 
fast See/asti.— Tomakefeastt. See feast— To make 
flah, to cure or dry fish. [Cantl— To make fOUl water. 
See foulK— To make free with. See free.— To make 
fromt, to take from ; alienate. 

Make from olde rellques reverence ; 

From publique shews magnificence. 

Puttenham, Parthenisdea, xlii. 
To make fun o t to ridicule —To make game of. See 
garnet.— To make good. See good.— To make good 
cheert, to make good play, to make haste, to make 
hay. to make head against See the nouns.— To make 
good or bad weather (nauL\ to behave (well or ill) in a 
gale : said of a ship. To make bad weather is to roll or pitch 
violently. 

I found, for one thing, that whalers always made better 
weather than merchantmen, when they were in company. 

Science, VII. 167. 

To make head against, to oppose successfully.— To 
malm headway, to move forward; forge ahead; gain 
progress.— To make hencet, to cause to depart; expel 
or send away. 

It Is as dangerous to make them hence, 

If nothing but their birth be their offence. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 2. 

To make Interest. See interest— To make It one's 
business. See business.— To make known. See known. 
— To make light of. See lights.— To make little of. 
(a) To consider as of little or no value ; treat aa insignifi- 
cant. (b) To fail to understand fully. See to make nothing 
qf. - To make love to. See lovei.— To make margin. 
See margin.— To make matter t, to matter ; import 

What makes matter, say they, if a bird sing auke or crow 
cross? Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 247. 

To make meanst. See means. —To make mock at. See 
model.—' To make money, see money. —To make much 
(more, a great deal, and the like) of. (a) To consider 
as of greatvalue, or as giving great pleasure ; treat with 
special favor, (b) See to make nothing qf.— To make no 
bones. See bone i.— To make no doubt, to have no 


doubt ; be confident— To make no foroet. See/onosi. 
— To make no matter, to have no weight or importance ; 
make no difference : said of things.— To Tnn ^ r * nothing 
for, to have no effect In assisting, supporting, or confirm- 
ing: as, mere assertions make nothing for an argument — 
To make nothing (or little) Ot (a) To regard or think 
of aa nothing (orflltle) : as, she makes nothing qf walking 
ten miles, (b) To be unable to understand ; obtain no sat- 
isfactory result from : as, I can make nothing qf him. (c) 
To treat aa of no (or little) value. 

I am astonished that those who have appeared against 
this paper have made so very little qf it. Addison. 

To make oath, to swear (to a statement) In a form and 
manner prescribed by law.— To rnnlea offt, get rid of ; 
dispose of. 

He could not subsist here, and thereupon made of bis 
estate, and with his family, and £1000 in his purse, he re- 
turned for England. Winthrop. Hist. New England, II. 16. 

To make one a Jape t. See jape.— To make one's beardt. 
See beard.— To make One’s honors. See honor.— To 
make one's lucky. See lucky — To make one's man- 
ners. See manner.— To malm one's mark. Seemarfrl. 

— To make one's market, (a) To make sale of one's 
cargo or stock in trade. (6) To dispose of one's self in 
marriage ; make a marriage or an engagement to marry. 
—To make one's self at home. See home.— To make 
one's self scarce. See scarce.— To make one's way. 
(a) To proceed : as, to make one's icay homeward. ( b ) To 
succeed ; be successful : aa, to make one's way in the world. 

— To make out. (a) To leam by labor or effort ; discover ; 
obtain a clear understanding of; discern; decipher: as, I 
cannot make out the meaning of this passage ; I tried in 
vain to make the girl out. (b) To effect hardly or with 
difficulty; barely succeed In: with an infinitive clause for 
object : as. I just made out to reach the place in time, (c) To 

E rove ; evince ; cause to appear or be esteemed ; establish 
y evidence or argument: a*, to make out one’s case ; you 
would make him out to be a rool. (d) To find or supply to 
the full : aa, be was not able to make out the money, or the 
whole sum. (e) To draw up; prepare: as, to make out a 
bill ; to make out an application.— TO make over, (a) To 
remake ; reconstruct, either in the same or in a different 
form : as, to make over an old gown, (b) To transfer the 
title of; convey; alienate: as, ne made over his estate in 
trust or in fee.— To make place, remembrance, rev- 
erence!. See the nouns.— To rnnlrm ready. See ready. 
—To make sail, shift, etc. See the nouns.— To make 
the best of. 8ee best.— To make the doors t, to make 
fast or bar the doors ; close the entrance. 


Make the doors upon a woman’s wit, and it will out at the 
casement Shak., As you Like it iv. 1. 162. 

To make the feathers or fur fly. Soeftyi.— To make 
the land. See land L— To make the magnet, in elec- 
tromagnetism. to close the electric circuit which includes 
the magnetizing coil of the magnet, or otherwise to send a 
current through that circuit To unmake the magnet is 
to open the circuit or stop the current.— To make the 
most Of, to use to the best advantage ; use to the utter- 
most 

If this be treason, make the most of it. 

Patrick Henry, Speech (1766). 

To things hum. See bum i.— To make un- 

readyt. See unready.— To make up. (a) To collect 
into one ; form by bringing together the constituent parts 
of : as, to make up a bundle, (b) To form or fashion by 
fitting and uniting the several parts of : as, to make up 
a garment (c) To compose from elements or ingredients ; 
form ; prepare : as, all bodies are made up of atoms ; to 
make up a prescription, (d) To fabricate artfully; com- 
pote fictitiously; produce from imagination : aa, he makes 
ft tip as he goes along ; to make up a story out of the whole 
cloth (that la, without any foundation), (e) To complete : 
aa to make u® a given sum. (/) To supplement ; supply 
what is wanting to. 

My dwarf shall dance, 

My eunuch sing, my fool make up the antic. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 6. 
(g) To assume a particular form of features : as, to make 
up a face. Hence, to make up a lip is to pout, (b) To com- 
pensate ; make good : as. to make up a losa (i) To set- 
tle; adjust or arrange for settlement: as, to make up 
accounts. (j) To determine ; bring to a definite conclu- 
sion : as, to make up one's mind, (k ) To reckon. 

And they shall be mine, salth the Lord of hosts, in that 
day when I make up my jewels. Mai. ill. 17. 

? ) To make good : as, to make up a loss or deficiency, (m) 
o compose ; harmonize ; adjust : as, to make up a differ- 
ence or a quarrel, (n) To repair : aa to make up a hedge. 
Etek. xiii. 5. (ot) To prepare ; fortify ; close. 

We must make up our ears gainst these assaults 
Of charming tongues. B. Jonson , Sejanus, i. 2. 

To make up leeway, see leeway.— To make up one’s 

min d, to decide ; come to a decision. 

The engineers made up their minds that we were in the 
trade winds again, . . . and that we should not want the 
engines for some days. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, IL xviii. 
With a cheerful smile, as one whose mind 
Is all made up. Tennyson, Queen Mary, fv. 3. 


To make np one's month for, to expect with desire ; 
have an appetite for : as, his mouth was made up for a 
chicken salad. [Colloq. ] — To make war, to bring about 
an armed contest ; initiate or levy war ; make an attack 
in force : as, to make war upon or against a neighboring 
country. 

If it [a city] . . . will make war against thee, then thou 
ahalt besiege it. Deut. xx. 12. 

To make water, (a) Naut. , to leak ; take in water by a 
leak, (b) To urinate.— To miGte way. (a) To make pro- 
gress ; advance, (b) To open a passage ; clear the way. — 
To make words, to multiply words ; engage In wordy 
discussion or dispute. 

n. intram. 1. To do; act; be active; take 
a course or line of action : now only in phrases 
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makeshift 


formed with particles, and in the archaic phrase 
to meddle or make. 

His fearfull Rider makes 
Like Bom vnskilfull Lad that vnder-takei 
To holde som ships helm, while the head-long Tyde 
Carries away that Vessel) and her Guide. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, iL, The Handy-Crafts. 

2. To cause one’s self to be or appear; mani- 
fest the state or condition of being; act in a 
certain manner, as indicated by a succeeding 
adjective : as, he made bold to ask a favor ; to 
make merry over another’s mishap. — 3. To have 
effect; contribute; tend; be of advantage: fol- 
lowed by /or, formerly sometimes by to. 

Let us therefore follow after the things which make /or 
peace. Rom. xiv. 19. 

A thing may make to my present purpose. Boyle. 

4. To make way; proceed: move; direct one’s 
course: with various words expressing direc- 
tion : as, he made toward home ; he made after 
the boy as fast as he could. 

I would have you make hither with an appetite. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, L L 
Is ’t not possible 

To make in to the land? 'tis here before us. 

Fletcher ( and another), Sea Voyage, L 1. 
Thou wishest I should make to Shoar; 

Yet still put’at in thy thwarting Oar. 

Prior , Alma, iii. 

6. To move upward or inward; flow up or to- 
ward the land; rise: said of the tide and of 
water in a ship, etc. : as, the tide makes fast ; 
water was making in the hold. — 8f. To com- 
pose ; especially, to compose poetry. Compare 
maker , 2. 

Ye lovers, that kan make of sentement, 

In this case oghte ye be diligent 
To forthren me somewhat in my labour. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 60. 

The God of shepheards, Tityrus, is dead. 

Who taught me homely, as I can, to make. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., June. 

To make after, to follow ; pursue ; endeavor to overtake 
or catch.— To make against, to oppose ; be adverse to : 
as, this argument makes against his cause. 

Considerations infinite 
Do make against it 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 103. 

Time and temporising, which, whilst his practices were 
covert, made for him IPerkin Warbeck], did now, when 
they were discovered, rather make against him. 

Bacon, Hist Hen. VII. 
Though they ever speak on his side, yet their words still 
make against him. Bacon, Ess. of a King, p. 210. 

TO make and break, in decL, to close and open a cir- 
cuit ; set up and stop a current— To make as If or 
though, to act as if; appear ; make believe; feign that 
Joshua and all Israel made as \f they were beaten before 
them, and fled. Josh. viii. 15. 

And they drew nigh onto the village whither they went; 
and He made as though he would have gone further. 

Luke xxiv. 28. 

To make at, to approach as if to attack ; make a hostile 
movement against. 

Then did Christian draw, for he saw that it was time to 
bestir him : and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing 
darts as thick as hafl. Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 127. 
To make away with, to put out of the way : remove; 
destroy; kill.— To make bold. See bold.— To make 
bold With, to use, etc., boldly or freely. 

They may not by their Law drinke Wine ; they compound 
a drinke of dry raisons steeped in water ana other mix- 
tures ; yea, ana secretly will make bolde with the former. 

Pwrchas, Pilgrimage, p. 588. 

To make d&lntyt. See dainty.— To make for. (a) To 
be for the advantage of ; favor, or operate in favor of. 

Not that I neglect those things that make for the dig- 
nity of the commonwealth. B. Jonson, Epicoene, v. 1. 

The not ourselves which Is in us and all around us be- 
came to them adorable eminently and altogether as a power 
which makes for righteousness. 

If. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, L 
(b) To direct one’s steps or course to ; proceed toward, (c) 
To approach hoatUely; make at. [Colloq.] — To make 
merry. See merry.— To make nice Oft, to be scrupu- 
lous about ; be particular in regard to ; be fastidious or 
finical as to. 

And he that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay nun up. 

Shak., K. John, ill 4. 138. 

To m *ka off, to depart suddenly ; run away ; bolt. 

My sister took this occasion to make of. 

Steele, Tatter, No. 85. 

To make Off With, to run away with; carry off.— To 
malm out. (a) To get along ; come out ; succeed : as, 
how did you make out t i [Colloq.] (6) See to make out (6), 
under I. (c) To stretch or extend 
From the north end ... [of old Cairo] the foot of the 
hill makes out to the river. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 1. 25. 

TO make Bure, to consider as certain ; feel confident ; as, 
I made sure that he would do so, but am disappointed.— 
To make rare Of, to secure full knowledge or possession 
of ; obtain with certainty or absolutely : as, to make sure 
Of the facts, or of the game.— To make up. (a) To effect 


a reconciliation ; settle differences; become friends again : 
as, kiss and make up. 

To any overtures of reconciliation he [Bowles] made 
prompt and winning response. M The pleasantest man to 
make up with that 1 ever knew," said a life-long acquaint- 
ance. O. S '. Merriam, S. Bowles, I. 216. 

(b) To dress, etc., aa an actor, for a particular part ; partic- 
ularly, to paint and disguise the face ; give a different ap- 
pearance to one’s self for any purpose or occasion.— To 
make up for, to compensate; replace; supply by an 
equivalent. 

Have you got a supply of friends to moire up for those 
who are gone? Swift, To Pope. 

To make up to. (a) To approach ; draw near to ; ap- 
proach and join ; come into company with. 

He espied two men oome tumbling over the wall, on the 
left hand of the narrow way ; and they made up apace to 
him. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 111. 

Make up to Clifton ; 111 to Sir Nicholas Gawsey. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 58. 
(6) To endeavor to be on friendly or affectionate terms 
with ; especially, to court. [Colloq.) 

Young Bullock, . . . who had been making up to Miss 
Maria the last two seasons. Thackeray , Vanity Fair, xii. 
To make wltbt, to act or cooperate with ; concur or 
agree with. 

Antiquity, custom, and consent, in the church of God, 
making with that which law doth establish, are themselves 
most sufficient reasons to uphold the same. 

Hooker , Eccles. Polity. 
To meddle or make. See meddle. 
make 1 (mak), n. [< ME. make; < make v.] 1. 
Form; shape; constitution and arrangement 
of parts ; structure ; style of making or make- 
up : as, a man of slender make ; the make of a 
coat. 

Anone he lette two cofres make, 

Of one semblance, of one make. 

Gower, Conf. Am ant, v. 

The Italians . . . mask some characters, and endeavour 
to preserve the peculiar humour by the make of the mask. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 1. 

Each one sat . . . 

Oft In mid-banquet measuring with his eyes 
His neighbour’s make and might 

Tennyson , Pelleas and Ettarre. 

2. Mental constitution or character; intellec- 
tual make-up ; individual nature or quality. 

Jack, therefore, being of a plodding make, shall be a 
citizen. Steele , Tatler, No. 30. 

It were obvious and unmixed deviltry simply to con- 
demn this natural make of mine, or turn It over to ruth- 
less punishment H. James, Subs, and Shad., p. 19. 

3. That which is made ; manufacture ; produc- 
tion : as, garments of domestic make. 

It is . . . the product of several large manufacturing 
establishments, who usually claim to have some peculiar- 
ity of process or composition in their particular makes. 

Bucks Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 638. 

4. Quantity made ; yield. 

These stoves have been extensively adopted, and in 
every case greatly increase the make from a furnace. 

lire, Diet, IV. 463. 

5. The act of making or gaining ; search or ef- 
fort for profit or advantage : in the slang phrase 
on the make. — 0. In elect., close of the electric 
circuit, or passage of the electric current through 
the circuit. 

make 2 ! (mak), n. [< ME. make, < AS. gemaca 
(not *maca, as commonly cited) = OS. gimaco 
= OHG. gimahho, m., gimahhd , f., = Icel. maki , 
m., moika, f., = Sw. make, m., maka , f., = Dan. 
mage, a companion, fellow, mate; also, in a 
variant form, E. mate. < ME. mate, prob. not a 
native E. change of tne orig. make, but due to 
MD. maet, D. moat, prob. < OFries. *mate; cf. 
the verb mafia for makia, make ; of. also AS. 
gemcecca (not *mcecca), a companion, E. match 1 ; 
with orig. collective prefix ge- f < macian , make, 
orig. ‘fit together’ (cf. gadling 1 , a companion, 
of similar literal sense ) : see make *, v.] A com- 
panion; a mate; a consort; a match. 

Ne noon so grey a goos gooth in the lake, 

As, seistow, wol been withoute make. 

Chaucer, ProL to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 270. 

How long 

Hath the poor turtle gone to school, weenest thou. 

To learn to mourn her lost maket 

L. Bryskett (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 274 X 

This bright virgin, and her happy make. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 

make 3 (mak), n. [Origin not clear.] An instru- 
ment of husbandry, formed with a crooked piece 
of iron and a long handle, used for rooting up 
peas. HailiweU. [Prov. Eng.] 
make 4 , n. See maik 2 . 

makebate (mak'bat), n. [< make 1 , r., 4- obj. 
ba to 3 .] 1. One who excites contentions and 

quarrels. 

I never was a make-bate , or a knave. 

Heywood , Woman Killed with Kindness. 

Love in her passions, like a right make bate, whispered 
to both sides arguments of quarrels. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
2. A plant, Jaeminum fruticans. 


make-believe (mak'be-lev* ), n. and a. [< make 
t’., 4- inf. belie re.] I, n. Pretense; sham; false 
or fanciful representation. 


Make-believes 
For Edith and himself. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

U. a . Unreal; sham; pretended. 


They can live other lives than their real ones, make-be- 
lieve lives, while yet they remain conscious all the while 
that they are making believe. 

Buskin, Lectures on Art (1872X p. 156. 

makedt. An obsolete past participle of make 1 . 
Chaucer. 

makegame (mak'gam), n. [< make 1 , v ., 4- obj. 
game i.] A laughing-stock; a butt for jest and 
sport. [Rare.] 


I was treated as ... a flouting- stock and a make-game. 

Godwin, Mandevllle, L 263. (Davies.) 


make-hawk (mak'h&k), ». In falconry. See 
hawk 1 . Encyc. Brit. 

make-kingt (mak' king), n. [< make 1 , v. t., + 
king 1 /] A long-maker. Fuller , Worthies, Ox- 
ford. 

makeleBSt (mak'les), a. [< ME. makeles (= Sw. 
makalds = Dan. magelos); < make 2 + -less. 
Cf. matchless .] 1. Matchless; peerless; un- 
equaled. 

In beautle first so stood she makeles. 

Her goodly looking gladed all the prees. 

Chaucer, Troll us, L 

2. Without a mate ; widowed. 

The world will wafl thee, like a makeless wife. 

Shak., Sonnets, lx. 

makepeace (mak'pes), n. [< make 1 , v. 9 4- obj. 
peace.] A peacemaker; one who reconciles 
persons at variance ; a composer of strife ; an 
adjuster of differences. [Rare.] 

To be a make-peace shall become my age. 

Shak., Rich. H., L L 160. 

maker (ma'kfcr), n. [< ME. maker , makyere, < 
AS. n macere (= D. MLG. maker = OHG. ma- 
chdre , MHG. macher, G. macher, mocker — Sw. 
makarc = Dan. rnager — in comp.), < macian, 
make : see make 1 . ] 1 . One who makes, creates, 
shapes, forms, or molds; specifically (with a 
capital letter), the Creator. 

I am gr&cyus and grete, God wlthoutyn begynnyng, 

I am maker vnmade, all mighte ea in me. 

York Plays, p. 1. 

Laws for the Church are not made as they should be, 
unless the makers follow such direction as they ought to 
be guided by. Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, iii. 9. 

Woe unto him that striveth with his M aker. Isa. xlv. 9. 


2. One who composes verses; a poet. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.] 

The Greekes called him a Poet, which name hath, as the 
most excellent, gone through other languages. It com- 
meth of this word Poiein, which Is, to make : wherein I 
know not, whether by lucke or wisedome, wee Englishmen 
haue mette with the Greekes, in calling him a maker. 

Sir P. Sidney , Apol. for Poetrie. 

Caedmon has not been left without followers, like the 
older and later makers whose names we know not. 

Freeman, Norman Conquest, v. 396. 

3. The person who makes the promise in 
a promissory note by affixing his signature 
thereto. 

make-ready (mak'red'i), n. In printing, the 
foundation-sheet on which are fixed the over- 
lays requisite for the proper printing of a par- 
ticular form of type. 

It is a safe rule to keep the make-ready of every type job 
until the job has been distributed. 

Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVL 405. 

makerellf, n. A Middle English form of mack- 
erel 1 . 

maker-Rp (ma'k6r-up'), n. In printing, the 
workman who arranges composed types in 
pages or columns of proper size. 

makeshift (mak'shift), n. and a. [< make 1 , v., 
4* obj. shift.] I. n. If. A shifty person ; one 
given to shifts or expedients; a mischievous 
fellow. 

And not longe after came thither a make shifts, with 
two men wayghttng on hym, as very rakehellea aa him 
Belfe, bragging that he was a profound phisicien. 

J. Haue , An Historian Expostulation (ed. 1844), p. 19. 

2. That with which one makes shift ; an expe- 
dient adopted to serve a present need or turn ; 
a temporary substitute. 

“Now, friend," said Hawk-eye, addressing David, "... 
you are but little accustomed to the makeshifts of the wil- 
derness." J. F. Cooper , Last of Mohicaus, xxvl. 

H. a. Of the nature of a temporary expedi- 
ent. 


With the girls so troublesome, and Jocosa so dreadfully 
wooden and ugly, and everything make-sk\fl about us, . . . 
what was the use of my being anything? 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, ilL 
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make-sport 

make-spartt (mak 'sport), n. [< make 1, t\, + 
obj. $porf.] A laughing-stock. 

My patience 

(Because I bear, and bear, and carry all. 

And, as they say, am willing to groan under), 

Must be your make-sport now. 

Fletcher, The Chances, ill 1. 

make-strifet (mak'strif ), n. [< make 1 , v., + obj. 
strife.'] Same as make-bate . Minsheu. 

make-up (mak'up), n, [< make tip, verbal phr. 
under make 1 , u.] 1. The manner in which any- 
thing is made up, composed, or combined ; com- 
position of parts ; arrangement of details. 

[They] indicate, by something in the pattern or make- 
up of their clothes, that they pay small regard to what 
their tailors tell them abont the prevailing taste. 

H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 62. 

2. In printing , the disposition or arrangement 
of types into pages or columns, preparatory to 
imposition or to locking up. — 3. The prepara- 
tion of an actor for impersonating the charac- 
ter assigned to him, including dress, painting 
and altering the appearance of the face, etc. ; 
hence, any characteristic appearance regarded 
as analogous to an actor’s make-up. 

The sort of professional make up which penetrates skin, 
tones, and gestures, and defies all drapery. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, lit 

Mr. Somerset, who makes up badly for the part of the 
father — unless it is, as it may be, very clever to suggest, 
by make-up, a character wholly artificial— haa the great 
and rare merit of playing with distinction, of playing with 
style. The Academy , July 6, 1889, p. 14. 

Make-UP box, a box containing implements and mate- 
rials for making up the face to represent a part in a play. 

makeweight (mak'wat), n. [< make 1 , v., + obj. 
weight.] 1. Something put in a scale to in- 
crease a weight already in it; hence, that 
which adds weight to something not sufficiently 
heavy ; a thing or person of little account made 
use of merely to make weight or to fill a gap. 

His fear of England makes him value us as a make- 
weight. Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 89. 

England, claiming to be an arbitrator, is really a make- 
weight. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 243. 

2. An adulterant, such as sand in sugar, used 
to increase the weight of a commodity. 

makl (mak'i), n. [Malagasy.] A true lemur or 
macaco, such as the ring-tailed lemur, Lemur 
catta. Dwarf makis are species of the genus 
Chirogaleus . See cut under Chirogaleus. 
m&kimono (mak-i-mo'no), n. [Jap., < maki , 
stem of makuy wind, roll up, + mono , thing.] A 
roll, as of silk; specifically, a Japanese picture 
or writing, generally of considerable length, 
that is kept rolled up, and not suspended as a 
kakemono. 

makinboy (mak'in-boi), n . [Corruption of Ir. 
makkinbwee^yeWow parsnip.] The Irish spurge, 
Euphorbia Hibema. 

mating (ma'lring), n. [< ME. makynge , < AS. 
macung , verbal n. of macian , make : see make 1 , 
r.] 1. The act of forming, causing, or consti- 

tuting; workmanship; construction. 

Therefore I sey wepinge, ne makynge of sorowe, ne may 
va not a-v&ile ; but women ahull wepe. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 3.), IL 174. 

The Laws of the Church are moat Favourable to the 
Church, because they were the Churches own mating. 

Sdden, Table-Talk, p. 36. 

Opinion in good men is hut knowledge In the making. 

Milton , Areopagitica, p. 46. 

2. What has been made, especially at one time : 
as, a making of bread. — 3f. Composition; struc- 
ture; make. 

And he also was of the fiercest makynge that eny man 
myght he as of his stature. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), U. 181. 

4. Material from which anything maybe made ; 
anything capable of being developed into some- 
thing more advanced. 

This Bavarian king was the making of a fine man when 
he was young. The American, XII. 134. 

5f. Poetical composition ; poetry. 

The man hath served you of his konnynge, 

And forthred wel your law in his makynge. 

Chaucer , Good Women, 1. 413. 

Poesy is his skill or craft of making; the very fiction it- 
self, the reason or form of the work. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

6. Fortune ; means or cause of success. 

A new author whose work has attracted notice — that of 
Mr. Gladstone especially, which is said to be the making 
of a writer now-a-days. The American, XVII. 285. 

7. pi, In coal-mining , the slack and dirt made 
in holing, kirving, or undercutting the coal. 

making-felt (ma'king-felt), ». Ina cylinder 
paper-machine, the felt on which the web of 
pulp is taken from the making-cylinder at the 
point where this cylinder is borne upon by the 
eouching-cylinder. 
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making-iron (ma'king-itern) ; It. A tool, some- 
what resembling a chisel with a groove in it, 
used by calkers of ships to finish the seams af- 
ter the oakum has been driven in . 
making-off (ma'king-fif'), n. See the quotation. 

Paring and barreling blabber, termed making-off was, 
and Is now, conducted by the Dutch, English, and Scotch 
whalemen. Fisheries qf U. S., V. 1L 286. 

makwa (mak'wjl), «. [Chinese^ < ma , horse, 
*f kwa , jacket.]** A short outer jacket worn in 
China, chiefly in the northern provinces and 
territories. The makwa, like the “pigtail” or queue, 
was introduced by the Manchu Tatars shortly after they 
conquered China In 1643. 

malt (mal), n. [F., < L. malum, evil, disease, 
neut. of malus , evil, bad : see male 5 .] Evil ; dis- 
ease. 

Among the English it [a disorder in which blotches break 
out on the body) goes by the name of the Mal of Aleppo. 

Pococke, Description of the East, n. i. 161. 

Grand mal, epilepsy With severe convulsions, as distin- 
guished from petit mal. 

mal- (mal). [Formerly also male - (one syllable, 
distinguished from male-, in two syllables, in 
words of Latin form); < F. mal- = Sp. Pg. It. 
mal-, < L. male-, < male, adv., badly, < malus , 
bad: see male 5 , malice , etc. Cf. mate-.] A pre- 
fix of Latin origin, through French (equivalent 
to dys- or caco- of Greek origin), meaning ‘ bad,’ 
and implying usually imperfection or deficiency, 
and often simply a negative, as in malodor , a bad 
odor, malfeasance , bad- or wrong-doing, malfor- 
mation, imperfect shape, maladroit , not adroit, 
malcontent , not content, etc. The prefix in this 
form occurs only in words taken from the 
French, or formed upon the analogies of such, 
mala, n. Plural of malum. 

Malabar nut. See Justicia. 

Malabar catmint, nightshade, plum, rose, 
etc. See catmint , etc. 
malacatunet, ». Same as melocoton . 

Malacca bean, cane. etc. See bean , etc. 
malachite (mal'a-kit), n. [= F. malachite = 
Sp. malaquita: so called as resembling in color 
the petal of a mallow (cf . mauve , mallow-color) ; 
< L. malache (also moloche), < Gr. pdk&xrj, a 
mallow: see mallow and -ite 5 .] A basic car- 
bonate of copper having a beautiful green color, 
hence commonly called the green carbonate of 
copper. It occurs rarely In tufts of slender monoclinic 
crystals, more frequently massive with mammlllanr, sta- 
led! tic, or granular structure, often fibrous and radiated. 
The finest specimens come from the Siberian mines. It 
is also common in Cornwall and in South Australia, Ari- 
zona, etc. It takes a good polish, and is manufactured into 
ornamental articles. It is often called green malachite, in 
distinction from blue malachite, or axurlte, which Is a re- 
lated carbonate of copper containing less water, and which 
often passes by alteration into the green carbonate. See 
cowrite .— Emerald malachite. Same as dioptase. 
malachite-green (mal'a-kit-gren), ». 1. The 
natural hyarated bicarbonate of copper. Also 
called mountain-areen. — 2. A fine green color, 
like that of handsome specimens of malachite. 
Malachra (ma-lak'rft), n. [NL. (Linnffius, 
1789), erroneously for *Malacha,( L. malache , 
mallow: see malachite , mallow . j A genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Malvaceae, 
the mallow family, and the tribe Urenece. It is 
characterized by the dense, involufirate heads of flowers, 
with small bracts irregularly scattered through the cluster 
(these bracts are, however, sometimes wanting). Five or 
six species are known, natives of the wanner pads of Asia, 
Africa, and America. They are hairy herbs with lobed or 
angled leaves, and yellow or white flowers in dense axillary 
or terminal heads, surrounded by an Involucre of leafy 
bracts. West Indian Bpecies have been called wild okra. 

malacia (ma-la'si-k), n. [< Gr. paToKdc, soft.] 
Morbid softness of any tissue : usually in com- 
position: as, myomalacia, osteomalacia. 
maladc (ma-las'ik), a. [< malacia + -»<\] Per- 
taining to malacia, especially to osteomalacia. 
m&lad88&ntt (mal-a-sis'ant), a. [< L. mala- 
cissan(t-)s, ppr. of ihalactssare , < Gr. pakaKifriv, 
make soft, C paTand^, soft.] Making soft or 
tender; relaxing. 

malad88ationf (mal'a-si-sa'shon), n. [< L. 
malacissare, make soft”: see maldcissant.] The 
act or process of making soft or supple. 

Let this bath, together with the emplastering and mo- 
tion (as beforeX be renewed every fifth day : this malacis- 
sation , or suppling of the body, to be continued for one 
whole month. Bacon, Hist. Life and Death. 

Malacleznmyidse (mal'a-kle-mi'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Malacoctemmys + -id&.] A family of 
tortoises, typified by the genus Malaclemmys. 
It Includes suen species as the familiar diamond-backed 
terrapin of the United States, and several related forms 
from the Old World have been placed in it. Also Mala- 
codemmyidee. 

Malaclemmys (mal-a-klem'is), it. [NL., short 
for Malacoclemmys.]' The typical genus of 


Malaconotina 

Malactemmyida , including the diamond-backed 
terrapin of the United States, M. palustris. 
Also Malacoctemmys. 

Malacobdella (mal'a-kob-del'fi), n. [NL., < 
Gr. fta^JiKdg, soft, + a leech : see JBdella .] 

A genus of worms, formerly supposed to be 
leeches, now considered to be parasitie nemer- 
teans, type of a family MalacobdeUida. M. 
grossa is a parasite found in the gills of various 
mollusks. 

Malacobdellid® (mal'a-kob-del'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL. , < Malacobdella + -*d<r.] A family of para- 
sitic nemertean worms, typified by tne genus 
Malacobdella. They have an external circular and an in- 
ternal longitudinal dermomuacular layer, nerve-trunks 
free from the muscular system and united together by an 
ansi commissure, a simple intestine of several coils, a pos- 
terior sucker, no cephalic grooves, no spines on the, pro- 
boscis, and the sexes distinct. 

Malacoclemmys (m&l'a-kp-klem'is), n. [NL., 
< Gr. (idkoKds, soft, + itktpp vf, a tortoise : see 
Clemmys.] Same as Malaclemmys . 

malacoderm (mal'a-kd-d£rm), n. One of the 
Malacodermata or of the Malacodermi. 

Mal&codermata (mal # a-ko-d6r'ma-ta), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of malacodermatus: " seemalaco- 
dermatous.] 1. The sea-anemones as an order 
of zoantharian Actinosoa. They are so called from 
their softness, coral] um being absent or represented only 
by a few spicules which do not form a hard crust. These 
polyps are usually of large size, and individual, rarely be- 
ing aggregated into a polypidom. The tentacles are nu- 
merous, simple, not pfnnately fringed, not in groups of 
eight, and often in several series ; they sometimes num- 
ber about 500, developed In multiples of six. Some of 
these animals, as IlyontMdos, are free-swimming, but most 
of them are sessile, adherent to rooks, etc., by a fleshy 
base, but able to creep about to some extent The Zoan- 
thidee are aggregated by a common creeping-stem or stolon. 
2. In entom.y a division of serricorn pentam- 
erous Coleoptera , corresponding to Latreille’s 
Malacodermi. — 3. In herpet., tne naked rep- 
tiles, or amphibians: distinguished from Sclero- 
derma ta. Also Malacoderma. 

malacodennatons (mal'a-ko-d6r'ma-tus), a. 

S < NL. malacodermatus , < Gr. polands, soft, + 
epfta (dtppar-), skin : see derma.] Soft-skinned ; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Malacoder- 
mata. 

Malacodermi (mal # ft-k6-d£r'mi), ». pi. [NL., 
< Gr. pa/Atids, soft, 4- 6kppa, skin: see derma.] 
In Latreille’s classification, the second section 
of serricorn pentamerous Coleoptera. it is com- 
posed of beetles having, for the most part soft flexible 
bodies, like the glow-worm, the head received into the 
thorax or at least covered by it at the base, and the proster- 
num not produced in front and usually not pointed be- 
hind. The malacoderma were divided by Latreille into 
five tribes, Cebrionitee, Lampyrides. Melundes , Clerii, and 
Ptinidee. Although the term is literally inapplicable to 
a large number of the beetles so called, it is retained as 
one division of Serricornia, the other being Stemoxi. 

Malacodermids (mal'a-k^-d^r'mi-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Malacodermi + +dae.] A family of MaL 
acodermij containing beetles which are really 
soft-bodied, as the glow-worms. Also called 
Iximpyridw and Telephoridce. It corresponds 
to Latreille’s second tribe, Lampyrides. 
m&lacoid (mal'a-koid), a. [< Gr. paloKoetdfc, of 
a soft nature, ? poaokA c, soft, + el6o$, form.] 
Soft in texture; soft-bodied; having a muci- 
laginous texture: applied to parts of plants, 
particularly the hyphie of certain fungi, 
malacolite (mal'a-ko-llt), n. [Prop. *malacho- 
litey so called from its color (cf. malachite), < 
Gr. pak&xVi a mallow, + stone.] Diop- 
side: a lime-magnesia variety of pyroxene, of 
a pale greenish-white color, 
malacological (maPa-ko-loj'i-kal), a. [< mala- 
colog-y + - ical .] Of or pertaining to malacol- 
ogy; conchological. 

malacologist (mal-a-kol'o-jist), n. [< malacol- 
og-y + -wf.] One who is versed in malacology ; 
a* student of mollusks. 

malacology (mal-a-kol'o-ii), n. [= F. malocolo- 
gie; < Gr. ^uAuxdf*’ soft*(> paMma , soft-bodied 
animals without external shells or articulated 
bones: cf. mollusk), + -7.oyta, < speak: 

see -ology. 1 The science of the molluscous or 
Boft-bodied animals; the knowledge of shell- 
fish. It is synonymous with conchdlogy , but implies that 
attention is paid to the soft parts, or anatomical structure 
of the animal^ rather than to their ahella. 
malacon (mal'a-kon), n. [NL., < Gr. paXaicds, 
soft.] In mineral ., an altered and somewhat 
hydrated zircon, having a hardness inferior to 
that of the original mineral. 
Malac0110tillS(mal , a-k6-n5-ti # ne),ii.i)f. [NL.. 
< Malaconotus + -imr.] A subfamily of Ola 
World and chiefly African shrikes, of the family 
Laniidce , named from the genus Malaconotus . 
J. Cdbanis , 1850. Also Malaconoti . 
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m&laconotine 

malaconotine (mal'a-k^-no'tin), a. Of or per- 
taining to the MalaconoUnte. 

MalaconotUfl (mal'a-ko-nd'tus), w. [NL., < Gr. 
fiatoKds, soft, 4- vwfof, 'back.] A genus of Af- 
rican shrikes, giving name to the subfamily 
Malaconotine: : : so named from the soft plumage 
of the baek. W. Swainson , 1827. 

Malacopoda (mal-a -kop'9-dft), n. pi [NL., 
neat. pi. of malacopm: see malacopodous .] A 
name given by E. R. Lankester to a grade of 
Qnaihopoda (or Arthropoda) containing only 
the class Peripatidea , which itself consists of 
the single genus Peripatus , thus contrasted 
with a grade or series Condylopoda , including 
all other crustaceans, insects, etc. 
malaoopodoas (mal-a-kop'p-dus), a. [< NL. 
malacopus (-pod-), < Gr. yaXands, soft, 4- not% 
(rrod-) = E. fool] Having soft feet; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Malacopoda . 
Malacopteri (mal-a-kop'te-ri), n. pi [NL., pi. 
of malacopterus, soft-finned : see malacov terous.] 
In Johannes Midler’s classification of nshes, an 
order of teleost fishes characterized by fin-rays 
that are soft, jointed, and generally branched, 
by abdominal ventral fins, and by the persistent 
comm unicationbetween the air-bladder and the 
intestine. It corresponds nearly to the Cuvier- 
ian Malacopterygii , but is less comprehensive, 
malacopterons (mal-a-kop ' te-rus ) , a . [< NL. 
malacopterus , < Gr.uaXaKd^, soft, + rrrtpdv, wing 
(fin).] Having sort fins, 
nralacopteryrian ( mal-a-kop-te-ri j ' i-an ) , a, and 
«. I. a. Soft-finned; pertaining to "the Mala- 
copterygii, or having their characters. Also 



II. n. A~fish of the order Malacopterygii , 

Malacopterygii (mal-a-kop-te-rij'i-I), «, pi 
[NL. ( < Gr. fiaAaK&c, soft, 4- nrtpv £ (nrepvy-), Tire - 
pvytov, a wing, fin, < nrepfo, a wing.] A group 
of teleost fishes, variously limited; the soft- 
finned or jointed-fin fishes, (a) In Cuvier's system 
of classification, the second division of bony fishes, having 
soft fin-rays : divided into Abdominala % SubbrachiaH, ana 
Apodec. (b) In MUller’8 system, a group of pharyngogna- 
thouB fishes, having soft fins, and represented by the fam- 
ily Scombercaocidct. (c) In Gill’s system, an order of tele- 
ost fishes with cranial bones of the teleocephalonB type, 
with the anterior vertebra 
not specially differentiated 
from the rest and not coa- 
lesced, no Weberian ossi- 
cles, the shoulder-girdle 
connected with the crani- 
um, a mesocoracoid as well 
as a hypocoracotd and hy- 
percoracoid bones devel- Fin of Maiacopterygtan. 
oped, the air-bladder con- 
nected with the intestinal canal by a pneumatic duct, the 
ventral fins abdominal, and the dorsal, anal, and ventral 
fins spineless. The order includes the clupeids, salmon ids, 
and related fishes, (d) In the earliest systems, as Artedi’s, 
some acanthopteryiri&n fishes with slender or flexible spines 
were loosely included, as stromateids, the wolf-fishes, the 
lophobranchiates, etc.— Malacopterygii abdomlnales. 
abdominal soft-finned fishes, Cuvier's second order of 
fishes, having the ventral fins abdominal in position, be- 
hind the pectorals and unattached to the shoulder- girdle. 
Also called OasterovterygiL — Malacopterygii apodes, 
apodal soft-finned fishes, Cuvier’s fourth order of fishes, 
having no ventrals.— Malacopterygii subbrachiatl, 
Cuvier's third order of fishes, having the ventrals under 
the pectorals, and the pelvic arch suspended to the shoul- 
der-girdle. 

malaC0pterygi0U8 (mal-a-kop-te-ri j 'i-us), a. 
Same as malacopteryaian. 

Malacoscolices (mal # a - ko- skol ' i - sez), n. pi 
[NL., for *malacoscoleces, < Gr. paXaxdc, soft 
(with ref. to mollusks), 4- cskLToi^, a worm.] A 
superordinal division proposed by Huxley in 
18/7 to be established for the reception of the 
Polyzoa and Brachiopoda together, in order to 
indicate the relations of the group so consti- 
tuted with the worms on the one side and with 
the mollusks on the other. 

malacoscolicine (mal'a-kd-skol'i-sin), a. Per- 
taining to the Malacoscolices, or having their 
characters. 

m&laC08is (mal-a-ko'sis). n. [NL. , < Gr. paXaub;, 
softj + -osis.] hi pathol. , the morbid softening 
of tissues. 

Malacosteids (mal'a-kos-te'i-de), n.pl [NL., 
< MaXacostem 4- -idee.] A family of teleost 
fishes, typified by the genus MaXacosteus. 

m&lacosteoid (mal-a-kos ' te-oid ) , a. [< MaXa- 
costeus 4- -oid .] Resembling the genus Mala - 
costeus; of or pertaining to the Malacosteidce . 

malacosteon (mal-a-kos' te-onk n. [NL., < Gr. 
paXandq, soft, 4* baribv, bone.] In pathol., osteo- 
malacia. 

M&lacosteU8 (mal-a-kos'te-us), ». [NL., < Gr. 
paXoKds, soft, 4- ootcov , bone.] A genus of fishes 
of peculiar aspect, distinguished, among other 
characters, by the slight calcification of the 
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skeleton, typical of the Malacosteidce. There are 
several species, all deep-sea flahes, of which M. niger is the 
best-known. 

malacostomoilB (mal-a-kos'to-mus), a. [< Gr. 
paXaKdq , soft, 4- ordpa, mouth.] Leather-mouth- 
ed; having a soft mouth — that is, toothless 
jaws : said of fishes. 

Malacostraca (roal-a-kos'tra-kft), n. pi [NL., 
< Gr. paXandorpatoq, soft-shelled (neut. pi. paXa - 
Kdorpam, Aristotle’s name for Crustacea such as 
crabs, lobsters, etc.), < paXaubs, soft, 4- bcrpatcov, 
a shell : see Ostracea , ostracize , etc.] One of 
two main divisions of the Crustacea proper ; the 
division which is contrasted with Entomostraca . 
By Latreille the group was divided into five orders, Deca- 
poda, Stomapoda. Lcemodipoda, AmpMpoda, and Isopoda. 
Zoologically speaking, its limits have fluctuated so far and 
so often with different writer* that no comprehensive yet 
exclusive definition la practicable, and the general ten- 
dency is now to ignore the term, along with Entomostraca. 
Huxley, however, retains both. 

malacostracan (mal-a-kos'tra-kan), a. and n. 
f< Malacostraca 4- -an.] I. a . Of or pertain- 
rngto the Malacostraca. Also malacostracous . 

II, n. A malacostracous crustacean, 
malacostracologic&l (m&l-a-kos'tra-ko-loj'i- 
kal), a. [< maXacostracolog-y + -ic-dl.] Of or 
pertaining to malacostracology. 
malacostracologist (mal-a-kos-tra-kol'o-jist), 
n. [< malacostracolog-y 4- -wf.] A carcinolo- 
gist or crustaceologist. 

malacostracology (mal-a-kos-tra-kol'o-ji), w. 
[< NL. Malacostraca, q. v., + Gr. - Xoyla , < Xkyuv, 
speak: Bee -ology .] The science of crusta- 
ceans; crustaceology ; carcinology. 
malacostracous (mal-a-kos' tra-kus), a. [< Gr. 
pdXaKboTpcLKos, soft-shelled : see Malacostraca.'] 
Same as malacostracan: as, “a malacostracous 
crustacean,” Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 323. 
malacotomic (mara-ko-tom'ik), a. [< mala- 
cotom-y 4* - ic .] Of or pertaining to malacot- 
omy. 

malacotomy (mal-a-kot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. pa/a- 
k6c , soft, 4* - Topia , < TkpvEiv , rapclv , cut.] The 
anatomy of Mollusca . 

Malacozoa (mal'a-ko-zd'k), n.pl fNL., < Gr. 
pdXaKbs, soft, + C$ov , ’an animal.] Soft-bodied 
animals; the Mollusca in a broad sense, including 
mollusks proper, brachiopods, and polyzoans. 
malacozoic (mal # a-ko-zo > ik), a. [< Malacozoa 
+ -ic.] Possessing the common features of 
molluscan life — Malacozoic series, a phrase pro- 
posed by Huxley in 1877 to include a gradation or series 
of forms represented by the Malacoocolices of the same 
author and tne Mollusca; it includes animals graded from 
the lowest Polyzoa to the highest mollusks. 
m&l&daptation (mal'ad-ap-ta'shon), n. [< 
mal- + adaptation .] Faulty adaptation ; lack 
of adaptation. W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 273. 
maladareB8 (raal-a-dres 7 ), n. [< mal- + ad- 
dress.] Lack of address; want of tact; awk- 
wardness; rudeness. 

It took all the mal-addmt of which travellers are mas- 
ters to secure admittance. 

HotodU, Their Wedding Journey, p. 241. 

maladjustment (mal-a-just'ment), n. [< maU 
4- adjustment.] A faulty adjustment; lack of 
adjustment. 

mala dminist ration (mal-ad-min-is-tra'shon), 
n. [< F. maladministration; as mal- 4- admin- 
istration .] Faulty management of affairs; vi- 
cious or defective conduct in the performance 
of official duties, particularly of executive and 
ministerial duties prescribed by law. Formerly 
maleadministra tion . 

The violence of revolutions is generally proportioned 
to the degree of the maladministration which has pro- 
duced them. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xlii. 

maladroit (mal-a-droit' ), a. [< F. maladroit ; as 
mal 4* adroit.] "Not adroit or dexterous ; inex- 
pert; clumsy; awkward; unhandy; bungling, 
maladroitly (mal-a-droit'li), adv. In a mal- 
adroit manner ; clumsily ; awkwardly, 
maladroitness (mal-a-droit'nes), n. The char- 
acter of being maladroit; clumsiness; awkward- 
ness ; want of skill or tact, 
malady (mal'a-di), «.; pi. maladies (-diz). [< 
ME. maladyc, '( OF. (ana F.) maladie, sickness, 
illness, disease, < malade , malabde , F. malade 
= Pr. malapte , malaude , sick, < LL. *male habi- 
tus, sick, lit. ‘ill conditioned’ (cf. LL. male ha- 
bens, sick, L. male se habere, be sick or indis- 
posed, be in ill condition) : L. male , badly (< 
malm, bad: see mal, male 3 ): habitus , pp. of 
habere , have, hold: see habit.] 1. A physical 
disorder or disease ; sickness or distemper of 
any kind ; especially, a chronic, deep-seated, or 
dangerous disease. 

Merlin seide "He shall not dye on this maladyc” 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 51. 


malappropriate 

Why was It that, in that epidemic malady of constitu- 
tions, ours escaped the destroying influence ? 

Macaulay , Hall sin’s Const Hist 

The Comanches think a malady is caused by the blast- 
ing breath of a foe. H. Spencer , Prin. of Sociol., f 126. 

2. Hence, moral or mental disorder ; any dis- 
ordered state or condition : as, social maladies . 
=gyn. 1. Infirmity, Distemper, etc. (see disease); com- 
plaint, ailment 

mg-la. fide (ma'lh fi'de). [L., abl. of malafides , 
bad faith : see malafides.] With bad faith; de- 
ceitfully ; treacherously : opposed to bona fide . 
In Scott law, a mala fids possessor is a person who possesses 
a subject oot his own upon a title which he knows to be 
bad, or which he has reasonable ground for believing to 
be so. 

mala fides (ma'l| fi'dez). [L. : mala , fern, of 
malus, bad; fides, > ult. E .faith; cf. bona fides.] 
Bad faith. 

malafiges, n. A sailors’ name for a small sea- 
bird supposed to appear before a storm: ap- 
parently, the stormy petrel or Mother Carey’s 
chicken. 

Malaga (raal'a-gft), n. [Bee def.] A wine pro- 
ducea at Malaga in Spam. The wines specifically 
so named are made from the last vintage, which occurs 
in October and November. There are several varieties. 
Thudicum and DupH ,— Malaga gr&pe, any of the grapes 
grown near Malaga, especially those exported thence. 
The muscadel is a leading varietv. In America the name 
Malaga is ffiven to any variety of large oval white grape. 

Malagasn (mal-a- gash '), n. Same as Malagasy. 

Malagasy (mal-a-gas'i), a. and n. [Formerly 
Madegassy, Madecassee ; =F . Malgache ; anadj. 
formed from the native name of Madagascar .] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to Madagascar or its in- 
habitants. 

It was not until the publication of the official chart by 
D’Aprfes de MannevUlette, from actual hydrographic sur- 
vey , in 1776, that any notable progress was effected In the 
delineation of the Malagasy seaboard. 

Athenaeum, No. 8071, p. 882. 

II. n. A native of Madagascar; a member of 
any of the races or tribes inhabiting that island. 

malagmat (ma-lag'mft), n. [= F. It. medagma, 
< L. malagma, < Gr. pb'Aaypa, a plaster, a poul- 
tice, < paXdooeiv, soften: see malax.] In tkerap ., 
an external local medicament designed to soften 
the part to which it is applied ; an emollient 
cataplasm; a poultice. 

m&laguetta pepper. Same as grains of para- 
dise (which see, under grain 1). 

malahack (m&l-a-h&k'), v. t. [Origin obscure.] 
See the quotation. 

Malahack: to cut up hastily or awkwardly. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d eer., Ink 

M&l&ic (ma-la'ik), a. [< Malay 4- -ic.] Same 
as Malay. ’ 

malaise (ma-laz'), n. [< F. malaise, uneasiness, 
discomfort: s eemalease.] Uneasiness; discom- 
fort; specifically, an indefinite feeling of un- 
easiness, often a preliminary symptom of a se- 
rious malady. 

Malaisian. a. See Malaysian. 

Malambo Dark. See bark 2. 

malanders, mallanders (mal'an-d6rz), n. pi. 

{ Also maUenders , mallinders; < F. malandre = 
t. malandra , malanders, also a dead rotten 
knot, < L. malandria (neut. pi., LL. also fern, 
sing.), blisters or pnstules on rhe neck, esp. of 
horses.] In farriery, a dry scab or scurfy erup- 
tion on the hock of a norse or at the bend of the 
knee ; “ sore places on the inside of the fore legs 
of a horse ” (Hallitcell). 

She has the maUandert, the scratches, the crown scab, 
and the quitter bone In the t’other leg. 

B. Joneon, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 

malapert (mal'a-p^rt), a. and n. [< ME. mala- 
pert, < OF. malapert, over-ready, impudent, < 
mal , badly, 4- apert, open, ready : see apert, and 
cf. pert.] I. a. Characterized by periness or 
impudence; saucy; impudent; bola; forward. 

She was wig and loved hym nevere the laase, 

A1 nere he malapert. Chaucer , Troilna, 111. 87. 

Untutor’d lad, thou art too malapert 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v. 6. 32. 
He is bitterly censured by Marinus Marcennus, a mala- 
pert friar. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 454. 

II. n. A pert, saucy person, 
malapertly (mal'a-p^rt-li), adv. In a malapert 
manner; saucily;" with impudence, 
malapertness (mal'a-p^rt-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being malapert; sauciness; impudent 
pertness or forwardness, 
malappropriate (mal-a-pro'pri-at), v . t . ; pret. 
and pp. malappropriated , ppr. malappropriat- 
ing. [< mal- + appropriate.] To misappro- 
priate ; apply to a wrong use ; misuse. 

She thrust the hearth-brush into the grates in mistake 
for the poker, and malappropriated several other articles 
of her craft E. Bronte, Wuthering Heights, xrxil 
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malaprop 

malaprop (mal'a-prop), a. [Iu allusion to Mrs. 
Malaprop , a character in Sheridan’s play of 
“ The Rivals,” noted for her blunders in the use 
of words (< malapropos , q. v.).] Malapropos. 
[Rare.] 

Bat observe . . . the total absence of all malaprop pic* 
turesqueness. De Quincey, Style, L 

malapropism (mal ' a -prop - i zm ), «. [< mala- 
prop 4* -ton.] 1. The act or habit or misap- 
plying words through an ambition to use fine 
language. — 2. A word so misapplied. 

The Pleldhead estate and the De Walden estate were de- 
lightfully contagious— a malapropism which rumour had 
not failed to repeat to Shirley. 

Charlotte Bronte , 8hirley, xviL 

malapropos (mal-ap-ro-po'), and adv. [< 
mal- + apropos : see apropos.] I. a. Inappro- 
priate; out of place: inapt; unseasonable: as, 
a malapropos remark. 

II. adv. Unsuitably; unseasonably. 
Malaptemrids (ma-lap-te-rd'ri-de), n. pi 
[NL., < Malapterurus 4* -idee.] A family of ne- 
matognathous fishes. They are electric fishes in which 
“ the electric organ extends over the whole body, but is 
thickest on the abdomen. It lies between two aponeurotic 
membranes below the skin, and consists of rhomooidal cells 
which contain a rather firm gelatinous substance. The 
electric nerve takes its origin from the spinal cord. ” The 
shock given is great for the size of the fish. Three species 
are known, the most familiar of which is Malapterurus dec- 
tricus of the Nile, which sometimes attains a length of 
four feet 

Malapterurina (ma-lap'te-rft-ri'nfi), a. pi. 
[NL.j < Malapterurus 4- -twit 2 . ] In Gunther’s 
classification, a group of Siluridce stenobranchice 
with no rayed dorsal fin : same as the family 
Malapteruridaz. 

malaptemrine (ma-lap-te-rd'rin), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Malapterurina; malapteru- 
roid. 

malapteruroid (ma-lap-te-rd'roid), a. and n. 
[< Malapterurus 4- -oto.]~ I. a% Pertaining to 
the MatapteruridcSy or having their characters. 

H. n. A fish of the family Malapteruridaz. 

Malapterurus (ma-lap-te-rd'rus), n. [NL. (La- 
c6pMe, 1803), short for * Malacopterurus , < Gr. 
pcOaKds, soft, 4- irrepdv , wing (fin), + ovpa, tail.] A 
genus of nematognathous catfishes, represent- 
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fevers, the malarial poison produces vsrious and often ill- 
marked perversions of the general health, such as neural- 
gia, neuritis, anemia, digestive disturbances, and albumi- 
nuria. The anatomical effects of the malarial poison are 
enlargement of the spleen, sometimes excessive, darkening 
of the skin, and the presence of a dark pigment in the blood, 
in amorphous masses. There is found, moreover, in malari- 
al blood a variety of peculiar living bodies which are sup- 
posed to be the various stages in the life-history of a sin- 
gle organism. This has been called the Plarnnodium ma- 
laria. All these forms of malaria are, as s rule, affected 
favorably by quinine: and to a less degree by certain other 
drugs, notably arsenic. 

malarial (ma-la'ri-al), a. [< malaria + -al.] 
Relating or pertaining to malaria; connected 
with or arising from malaria: as, malarial ca- 
chexia, disease, or fever; the malarial poison. 

Neuralgic affections ... are common sequels of mala- 
rial poisoning. Quoin, Med. Diet, p. 010. 

Malarial fever. See /evert. 

mal&rialist (ma-la'ri-al-ist), n. [< malarial 4- 
-ist.] A student of malaria ; one who studies 
the treatment of malarial disease. 

According as one is s sanitarian, a chemist, or a mala- 
riali&t. Harper’s Mag., LX IX. 441. 

malarian (ma-la'ri-an), a. [< malaria 4* -on.] 
Malarial; malarious. [Rare.] 

A flat malarian world of reed and rush ! 

Tennyson, Lover’s Tale, iv. 


malconformatlon 

lacca or of the Malay peninsula, or of the ad- 
jacent islands. 

The Malays— the name is said to mean the same thing 
as that of the Parthlana, vis. . . . emigrants. 

J. Hadley, Essays (1873), p. 29. 

2. The language of the Malays. It is a dialect 
belonging to the Malayan branch of the Malay- 
Polynesian family. — 3. A variety of the domes- 
tic hen, having a tall and slender shape like 
that of the exhibition game, but larger, and long 
legs and neck and a close, low tail. The shni™ 
are yellow ; the comb Is flat or strawberry-shaped. In 
coloration the hen is chocolate- or cinnamon -brown, with 
green -black lacing, while the cock resembles s dull-colored 
black- breasted red game-cock. The eggs are large and 
brown. 

IL a. Of or pertaining to the MalayB or to 

their countnr. Also Malaic Malay apple, a small 

tree, Eugenia Malaccensis , or its fruit. This tree is found 
wild in the Malayan. Polynesian, and Sandwich islands, 
and widely cultivated, in many varieties. The fruit is of 
good size, with the form of a quinoe, juicy, delicate- fla- 
vored, and of an apple-like scent— Malay porcupine, 
a brush-tailed porcupine, Alherura ftutievl<ua.—JaMlMf 
race, one of the five principal divisions of mankind ac- 
cording to Blnmenbach. In this division the summit of 
the head is slightly narrowed ; the forehead a little pro- 
jecting ; the nose thick, wide, and flattened ; the mouth 
large; the upper jaw projecting; the hair black, soft, 
thick, and curled.— Malay tapir, the Indian or Asiatic 


nm.1n.rinm.w111ft.r y ) a [< Upir, Tapirus indieus or malayanus. See tapir. 

NL. malar is, malar, 4- maxillaris, maxillary.] Of M&layalam , (mal-a-yh'lam), ». [Malayalam 
• ' * - Malayalam .] The language of Malabar, m 


or pertaining to the malar and the supramaxil 
lary bone : as, the malarimaxillary suture. Also 
malomaxillary. 

malarious (ma-la'ri-us), a. [< malaria 4- -ous .] 
Characterized by or abounding with malaria; 
producing or communicating malarial disease: 
as, a malarious region or climate ; a malarious 
state of the atmosphere. 

A fever alley or a malarious ditch. 


southwestern India : it is a Dra vidian dialect. 

Malayan (ma-l&'an), a. and n. [< Malay + 
-on.] I. a. Of of pertaining to Malacca or 
the Malay peninsula or the people inhabiting 
that region ; Malay.— Malayan bear. See bean l. 
—Malayan camphor. Same as Borneo camphor (which 
Bee, under camphor\ — Malayan porcupine, Malayan 
tapir. Same as Malay porcupine, Malay taper. 

IL n. Same as Malay. 


c. Kingsley, Life (1878), ii. 87a Malayopolynesian (ma-la'6-pol-i-ne'gian), a. 
Attempts have been made, without success, to separate Same as Malay-Polynesian. 

^^Polynesian a. 



malassimilation (mal-a-sim-i-la'shon), n. [< 
mal- 4- assimilation.'] I 'npathol,, imperfect as- 
similation or nutrition; faulty digestion and 
appropriation of nutriment, 
malate (ma'lat), n. [< mal(ic) 4- -ate L] In 
chem., any salt of malic acid, 
malaxt (ma'laks), v. t. [= F. malaxer = Pg. 
malaxary < L. malaxare , < Gr. paldaaetVy soften, 
< /mAaxdf, soft.] Same as malaxate. 

I directed one of my servants to apply an emplast dia- 


jr VXjr UCBiftU V" 1 ® u. 

r/ Including the Malay and Polynesian: applied 
to a family of languages occupying most of the 
islands of the Pacific, from Madagascar to East- 
er Island (not, however, Australia and Tasma- 
nia, nor the central parts of Borneo and New 
Guinea and of some other of the large islands), 
together with the Malayan peninsula, its yrta- 


chyL cum gumml, malaxed with unguent 


Electric Catfish (Malapterurus electruus). 


ing the family Malapterurida , with an adipose 
fin over the caudal region and no true dorsal fin ; 
the electric fishes. M. electricus inhabits the 
Nile and other African rivers, 
malar (ma'lftr), a. and n. [< NL. malaria. < L. 
mala , die upper jaw, the cheek-bone, the cneek, 
< mandere y cnew: see mandible.'] I .a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the cheek or cheek-bone. — 2. Of 
or pertaining to the zygoma; zygomatic; jugal: 
as, the malar arch.— Malar bone. See IL— Malar 
for amina. See foramen. — Malax point. See craniam- 


clpal branches are the Malayan, of the peninsula and 
islands nearest it, and the Polynesian, of the great i 
of scattered islands (including Madagascar and New Zea- 
land) ; to these Is added by many the Melanesian, of the 
Fiji archipelago and ita vicinity, which others regard aa a 
_ separate family. The languages are of extreme simplicity, 

n, surgery, l. 9. in TegKr ^ both to phonetic and to grammatical structure. 

malaxage (mal'ak-saj), n. [< malax + -age.] Malaysian (ma- la 'si -an), a. [< Malay (F. 
The operation of kneading and working the un- Malais) 4- -ion.] Relating to the Malay pen- 
baked clay of which pottery is to be made. insula or archipelago, or to the Malays. Also 
malaxate (mal'ak-sat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. mal- spelled Malaisian. Encuc. Brit . , XV. 324. 
axatedy ppr. malaxating. [< L. malaxatus , pp. malbonchet, n. [ME., \ OF. malebouchey evil- 
of malaxare , soften: see malax.] To soften; speaking, < mal } evil, 4* bouchcy mouth: see 


* 6 . 


I. n. A membrane bone or splint-bone of the 
side of the head of higher vertebrates, entering 
into the composition of the zygoma or zygo- 
matic arch, which connects the upper jaw or 
other part of the face with the squamosal or 
other parts about the ear; the jugal or jugal 
bone. In most animals it is a long and slender horizontal 
bone, in man a short and stout quadrangular bone, the 
cheek-bone, forming the prominence of the cheek, entering 
into the composition of the orbit of the eye, and articulat- 
ing not only with the temporal and superior maxillary, 
but also with the frontal and sphenoid, 
m&l&rdet, n. An obsolete form of mallard. 
malaria (ma-la'ri-ii), n. [= F. malaria , < It. 
mdV ariay bad air: ’Wafa, fem. of malo y < L. ma- 
lusy bad (see mal-y male 3 ); aria , < L. aer t air: see 
a*rL] 1. Air contaminated with some patho- 
genic substance from the soil; specifically, 
air impregnated with the poison producing in- 
termittent and remittent fever. — 2. The dis- 
ease produced by the air thus poisoned, in a 
strict sense the word is a generic term designating inter- 
mittent and remittent fever and other affections, such as 
malarial neuralgia, due to the same cause. Malarial dis- 
eases in this sense prevail in all quarters of the globe ex- 
cept the coldest, and the infection of soil and air occurs 
in both uninhabited and populous regions. The disease is 
contracted by presence in tne locality, and not from the 
sick, nor do the latter seem to transplant the infection to 
new places to which they may go. The disease may ap- 
parently be introduced into the body through water that 
Is drunk as well as through the air. The development of 
the poison is favored by heat and moisture. Malarial dis- 
eases are apt to increase after the turning up of virgin 
soil. The poison seems to lie low in the atmosphere, but 
may be blown to adjacent heights. Besides the well-marked 


knead to softness, 
malaxation (mal-ak-sa'shon), n. [= F. malax- 
aliony < LL. malaxatio(n-)y a softening, < L. ma- 
laxarcy soften : see malaXy malaxate.] The act 
of malaxating or moistening and softening; 
the act of forming ingredients into a mass for 


bouche.] 


J9VU* ill 

Evil speaking ; scandalmongering. 

Malbouche In courte hath grete comaundement ; 

Eche man studieth to sey the worste he may. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 77. 
And to conferme his acetone, 

Hee hath withholde malebouehe. 

Gower. (HalliweU.) 

malbronky mal- 
y.] A monkey 

name of many machines used for mixing various of the genus Lercocebus; especially, C. cynosu- 
materials. Most of these machines — for example, mills dog-tailed baboon. 

for grin din g and tempering clay in brick-making, for mix- Ql&lCllUfit (mal kus), n. [= I? • malchus , \ Mol- 
ing mortar, etc. — have a rotating vertical shaft with ra- chus, Gr. MaA^of, whose ear was cut off by Peter 
dial blade-like arms working in a cylindrical Inclosure (John xviii. 10).] A short cutting-sword. See 
They are often moved by horses, males, or oxen attached ° 

to the end of a lever projecting horizontally from the up- ("Oquemari. 

per part of the shaft, in many cases, however, other power M&1COI1&. w. Same as rnamtcopnaus. 

Is used. Malcolmia (mal-kol'mi-fi), m. [NL. (R. Brown, 

Malaxes (ma-lak'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (Lindley, 1812), named after William Malcolm y a nursery- 


pills or plasters. [Rare.] r ^ 

malaxator(mal'ak-sa-tqr),n. [<NL .malaxator, malbrouk (mal-bruk ) , n. [= F. ma 
< L. malaxare y soften : see maUiXy malaxate.] A (Buffon), a kind of monkey.] 


1845), < Malaxis 4- -ece.] A subtribe of plants 
of the natural order OrchideWy the orchia fami- 
ly, belonging to the tribe Epidendrecey and char- 
acterized by a terminal inflorescence and an- 
thers which are usually persistent, and either 
erect or bent forward. It embraces 2 genera, 
Malaxis and MicrostvliSy and about 46 species. 
Malaxis (ma-lak'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ifa laf/f, 
a softening, < soften: see malax.] A 
genus of orchidaceous plants of the tribe Epi- 
dendre&y type of the subtribe Malaxece. it is char- 
acterized by s stem bearing one or two leaves, by the new 
' * ‘sing * “ ' " - ' ' * ** 


plants arising from the apex of the old bulb, and by flow- 
anil, i * ’ ' ... • 


man and cultivator.] A genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order CruciferiXy the 
mustard family, and the tribe Sisymbryete , char- 
acterized bv long erect sepals, and a stigma 
with two lobes which either converge or unite 
to form a cone. They are branching herbs with alter- 
nate entire or pinnatifld leaves, and loose bractless ra- 
cemes of white or pnrple flowers. About 26 species are 
known, natives of Europe, northern Africa, and central and 
western Asia ; a few are sometimes cultivated for orna- 
ment. The best-known of these is M. maritima, the Mahon 
stock, called more often Vtrpxnia (sometimes virgin) stock, 
an annual with red or white flowers, from the shores of the 


„ # Mediterranean. 

era with small, rather broad petals. There is but a single malC0HC6iV6dt (mal-kon-sevd'), a. Ill con- 
species, the bog-orchis, M. valudosa, which is found grow- ceived or planned 

ing in spongy bogs In northern Europe. It is a delicate _ ^ 

plant, only 8 or 4 inches high, bearing very small greenish- **** new devised interlude or sum mateonceioed come- 

yellow flowers in a loose, slender raceme. ^ ea - 0. Harvey, To Spenser, 1578. 

Malay (ma-la'), n. and a. [= F. Malaiy Malais malconformatlon (maFkon-fQr-ma'shon), n. 
= Sp. Pg. 'Malayo (cf. D. Maleisch) ; < Malay Ma- [< mal- 4- conformation.] Imperfect or irregu- 
layu , Malay ( Orang MalayUy Malay men; Tdnah lar conformation; disproportion of parts; mal- 
Maldyuy Malay land),] L n. 1 . A native of Ma- formation. 
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malconstrnction 
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malefic 


malcons t r n c ti on (mal-kon-struk' shon ) , n. [< 
mal- 4 construction .] Faulty construction. 

The boiler was torn into fragments. The cause of the 
explosion is given as malconstruciion. 

The Engineer, LXVTL 156. 

malcontent (mal'kon-tent), a. and n. [For- 
merly also nwlecontent ; < F. malcontent (= Sp. 
malcontento ), dissatisfied; as maU + content*.] 
I. a. Dissatisfied; discontented; especially, dis- 
satisfied or discontented with the existing order 
of things, as with the constitution of society, or 
the administration of government. 

I speak not much : yet in my little Talk 
Much vanity and many Lies do walk ; 

I wish too- earnest, ana too -oft (in fine) 

For others Fortunes, male-content with mine. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Lawe. 

Nicholas Duran tins, a Knight of Malta, simamed Villa- 
gagnon, in the yeere 1566 ( malecontent with his estate at 
home) say led into Francia Antarctica. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 837. 

II. n. A discontented person ; specifically, a 
discontented subject of government; one who 
murmurs at the laws and administration, or 
who manifests his dissatisfaction by overt acts, 
as in sedition or insurrection. 

He that wrote the Satyr of Piers Ploughman seemed to 
haue bene a malcontent of that time, and therefore bent 
himselfe wholy to taxe the disorders of that age. 

Pultenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 60. 

In Connecticut and New Hampshire the body of the 
people rose in support of government, and obliged the 
malcontents to go to their homes. 

Jeferson, Correspondence, n. 70. 

malcontented (mal-kon-ten'ted), a. [Former- 
ly also malecontented; as malcontent 4 -etf 2 .] 
Discontented; dissatisfied: as, “the malecon- 
tented multitude,” Bp. Hall . 
m&lcontentedlv (mal-kon-ten'ted-li), adv. In 
a malcontented manner ; with discontent, 
m&lcontentedness (mal-kon-ten'ted-nes), n. 
The state or character of being malcontented. 
malcontently (mal-kon-tent'li), adv . As a 
malcontent; discontentedly, 
malcontentment (mal-kon-tent'ment), n. [For- 
merly also malecon ten tmen t ; < malcontent 4 
- ment .] Discontent. 

They had long agone by vniuersall male-contentment of 
the people . . . procured a great distraction of the king’s 
leeges heartes. Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1686. 


May virgins, when they come to mourn, 

Male incense burn. 

Herrick, Dirge of Jephthah’s Daughter. 
Male order, in arch., the Doric order : so styled because, 
according to the fancy of Vitruvius, its sturdy proportions 
were modeled after those of the male human form, the 
proportions of the more slender and rounded Ionic order 
after those of the female form.— Male rimes, rimes in 
which only the final syllables correspond, as disdain and 
complain. — Male screw, a screw of which the threads, 
carried about the exterior surface of a cylinder, correspond 
to and enter spiral grooves formed in the surface of a cylin- 
drical hole and constituting a female screw. — Male sys- 
tem, in &oC, the part of a plant which belongs to and in- 
cludes the fecundating organa =8yn. Manly, etc. See 
masculine. 

II. n. 1. One of the sex of human kind that 
begets young ; a man or boy ; by extension, and 
usually, one of the sex of any animal that be- 
gets young : opposed to female. In zoology the sign 
universally used lot a male is £ (Mars), the sign ? (Venus) 
signifying female. 

Your lamb shall be without blemish, a male of the first 
year. Ex. xiL 6 . 

Bring forth men-children only ! 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Shak., Macbeth, L 7 . 73. 

2. In plants characterized by sexual differ- 
ences and reproduced by sexual generation, 
that individual of which the special function is 
to form the substance essential to the fertility 
of the germ developed by the female.— comple- 
mental or supplemental male, in zodi. See cample - 
mental, 2 , ana quotation under Scalpellwm.— Dwarf 
male. 8 ee dwarf. 

male 2 !, n. An obsolete form of mail*. 

male 3 t, a. [< OF. mat, fem. male , F. mal , fern. 
male = Pr. mal, mau = Sp. mal, malo = Pg. 
mao , mau , ma = It. malo, < L. malus, bad, evil 
(neut. malum, > It. male = Sp. Pg. mal = F. mal, 
an evil). Hence, from L. malus , E. malice , mal- 
ady, mal-, etc.] Bad ; evil : wicked. Examples of 
this word in English are rare, it being almost always com- 
pounded with the following noun. (See mal-.) 

The Lord Cromwell wold have excused hymself of all the 
steryng of moevyng of the male journey ox Seynt Albones. 

Poston Letters , L 346. 

male 4 t, n. [ME., also mele; < L. malum = Gr. 
yfjfav, an apple.] An apple. 

Nowe peres and meles over thlcke qr torne 

Away the vicious, lest juce ylorne 

On hem sholde be that genul fruyt myght spends. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8 .), p. 161. 


maledict (mal-e-dikt'), a. [ME. maledight (q. 
v.), < OF. maledict, also tnaldit , maudit, F. mau- 
dit = Sp. Pg. maldito = It. maledetto; < L. 
maledictus , pp. of maledicere: see maledict , v.] 
Execrated; accursed; damned. [Rare.] 

As the wings of starlings bear them on 
Id the cold season in large band and full, 

So doth that blast the spirits maledict 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, v. 42. 

malediction (mal-e-dik'shon), n . [< ME. male- 
dicdon, < OF. malediction, also (malcicon, malets- 
son, > E. malison) F. malediction = Pr. maledic- 
tio , maledicio = Sp. maldicion = Pg. maldicdo = 
It. maladizione, maledisione , < L. maledictio(n-), 
evil speaking, abuse, LL. the act of cursing, < 
maledicere , speak evil of : see maledict . v. Cf. 
malison .] Evil speaking; a cursing; the utter- 
ance of a curse or execration ; also, a curse. 

Now ye shall [haue] malediccion. 

Rom . cf Partenay (E. E. T. B.X L 6636. 

My name perhaps among the circumcised . . . 

With malediction mention’d. Milton, S. A., L 078b 
=SyiL Malediction, Curse, Imprecation, Execration, Anath- 
ema. All these are strong words ; they are all presumably 
of the nature of prayers, malediction having the least of 
this meaning. Malediction in its derivation contains the 
idea that is common to them all, that of expressing a de- 
sire for evil upon another. Curse, imprecation, and exe- 
cration are often used of the wanton calling down of evil 
upon those with whom one la angry, but all five may indi- 
cate a formal or official act. Execration expresses most 
of personal hatred; indeed, the word is sometimes used 
simply to express an intense and outspoken hatred : as, 
he was held in execration. Anathema has kept within its 
original limits, as expressing a curse pronounced formally 
by ecclesiastical authority. 

maledictory (mal-e-dik'to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to, containing, or consisting in malediction or 
cursing; imprecatory. 

She poured out ... a flood of maledictory prophecy 
against the doers of the deed ; . . . she cursed with out- 
stretched arms. 

Oeo K MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, p. 818b 
maledightt, a. [ME., < OF. malcdit, maledict , < 
L. maledictus, pp.: see maledict.] Cursed. 
Cometh a childe maledijt, 

Ageyn Jhesu to rise he U 3 L 

Cursor Mundi. ( H alii well .) 

maledisantt, n. [Also maldizant ; < OF. male- 
disant, F. maldisant , evil-speaking: see male- 
dicent .] One who speaks evil. Minsheu. 


Maldanidg (mal-dan'i-de), n. pi. [NL ., < Mal- 
dane 4 -idee.] A family of polychrotous anne- 
lids, containing marine worms in which the ap- 
pendages are all much reduced: named from 
the genus Maldane. Also Maldanice. Savigny , 
1817. 

Maldivian (mal-div'i-an), a. and n. [< MaU 
dive (see def.) 4 -uiw.J I. a . Of or belonging 
to the Maldives or Maidive Islands, a chain of 
coral islands in the Indian ocean: as, Mal- 
divian customs. 

II. n. A member of the race inhabiting the 
Maidive Islands. 

maldonite (mal'don-It), n. [< Maldon in Vic- 
toria, where it is found, 4* -ife 2 .] In mineral ., 
a variety of native gold, supposed to contain a 
considerable amount of bismuth. 

male 1 (mal), a. and n. [< ME. male,< OF. male , 
masle , F. mdle = Pr. masde = Sp. Pg. macho = 
It. maschio , < L. masculus, male. dim. (in form), 
< mas (mar-), a man, a male (human being or 
animal). Hence also (from L. mas) E. mascu- 
line, marital, marry*, etc.] I .a. 1. Pertaining 
to the sex of human kind, and by extension to 
that of animals in general, that begets young, 
as distinguished from the female , which con- 
ceives and gives birth: as, a male child; a male 
beast, fish, or fowl. 

These were the male children of Manaaseh, the son of 
Joseph. Josh. xvii. 2 . 

2. In hot., staminate: said of organs or flow- 
ers. In old usage plants were called male or female for 
fanciful reasons (for example, see male-fern). 

3. Pertaining to or characteristic of males of 
the human kind, or men as opposed to women ; 
appropriate to men ; masculine : as, male attire; 
a male voice. — 4. Composed of males; made up 
of men and boys : as, a male choir. — 6. Possess- 
ing some quality or attribute considered as 
characteristic of males. [Rare.]— 6. Genera- 
tive; fruitful, as an idea. In this sense, Ba- 
con entitles one of his treatises the “ Male 
Birth of Time.”— Estate tall male. See estate.— 
Male coffee-berry, s coffee, i.-Male conceptacle, 
In oof., In lower cryptogams, a conceptacle producing ouly 
male organa. See conceptacle, 2.— Male die, the upper 
one of a pair of dies.— male flower, gage, knot-grass. 
See the nouns. — Male Incense, frankincense or olibanum 
in the form of tears or globular drops, regarded as the 
best kind. 


male 6 (mal) n. [Origin obscure.] The knot, 
a sandpiper, Tringa canutus . C. Swainson . [Es- 
sex, Eng.] 

male 6 (mal), n. [Origin obscure.] The dan- 
delion. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
male-. See maU. 

maleadministrationt, n. See maladministra- 
tion. 

maleaset (mal-ez'), n. [< ME. maleise , malese, 
maleese, male-eese, < OF. malaise (F. malaise , > E. 
malaise, q. v.), sickness, < mal , bad, 4 awe, ease : 
see ease. Cf .disease.] Sickness; malaise. 

Alle manere men that thow myght aspye 
In meschief other in mal-ese and thow move hem helpe, 
Loke by thy lyf let hem nouht for-fare. 

Piers Plowman (C\ lx. 283. 

Thei broughten to him alle that weren of male-eese. 

Wydif, Mark L 32. 

malebonchet, n. See maXbouche. 
malecolyet, n. Same as melancholy. 
maleconformatlont, n. See malconformation . 
malecontentt, a. and n. See malcontent. 
malecotoont, n. See melocoton. 
maledicency (mal-e-dT sen-si), n. [= OF. tnaldi- 
cence = Sp. Pg. maledicencia = It. maledicenza , 
< L. maledicentia, an evil speaking, < male- 
dicen(t-)s, speaking evil of: see maledicent.] 
The practice of evil speaking; reproachful lan- 
guage ; also, proneness to reproach. [Rare.] 

We are now to have a taste of the maledicency of Lu- 
ther’s spirit from his book against Henry the Eighth. 

Bp. Atterbury, Character of Luther. 

maledicent (mal-e-di'sent), a. [= F. maldisant 
(> E. maledisant) = Sp . maldiciente = Pg. mal- 
dizente = It. maldicente, maledicente , < L. male- 
dicen(t-)8, ppr. of maledicere, speak evil of : see 
maledict, v.] Speaking reproachfully ; slander- 
ous. [Rare.] 

Possessed with so furious, so maledicent, and so sloven- 
ly spirits. Sir E. Sandy e, State of Religion. 

maledict (mal-e-dikt'), v. t . [< L. maledictus , 
pp. of maledicere (> It. maldicere, maledire = 
Pg. maldizer = Sp. maldedr ), speak evil of, < 
male , adv., evil (< malus , evil: see male 9 ), + 
dicere, speak: see diction .] To address with 
maledictions ; curse. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

She was reproached and maledict ed by her father, on 
her return, although he knew not where she had been. 

8. Judd, Margaret, 1. 12 . 


How then will scoffing readers scape this mark of a 
maledisant t Fiona, It. Diet., To the Reader, p. [9]. 

malefaction (mal-e-fak'shon), n. [< LL. male- 
faction), injury (used on Ij in derived sense of 
fainting, syncope), < malefacere , do evil, harm, 

< male, evil, 4 facere, do : see fact. Cf . benefac- 
tion.] Heinous wrong-doing; a criminal deed ; 
a crime ; a wrong ; a bane or curse. 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions. 

Shak., Hamlet, iL 2. 621. 

Such disregard of self as brings on suffering ... is a 
malefaction to others. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, ( 72. 

malefactor (mal'e-fak-tor), n. [Formerly also 
malefactour; = Sp. mathcchor = Pg. malfeitor 
= It. malfattore, \ L. malefactor , an evil-doer, 

< malefacere , do evil: see malefaction. Cf. bene- 
factor .] If. One who does evil or injury to 
another : opposed to benefactor. 

Some benefactors in repute are malefactors In effect. 

Fuller, Hist. Cambridge, viii. 28. 

Goodman Warm house was mounted on a round, ambling 
nag, and rode much at his ease by the chariot of his male- 
factor. Brooke, Fool of Quality, I. 312. 

2. A heinous evil-doer ; a law-breaker; a crim- 
inal or felon. 

They came out against him as a Malefactor, with swords 
and stavea and having seised his Person, being betray'd 
into their hands by one of his Disciples, they carry him to 
the High Priests house. Stdlingfeet , Sermons, I. vL 

=8yn. 2. Evil-doer, culprit, felon, convict, 
malefactress (mal'e-fak-tres), n. [As malefac- 
tor 4 -€$$.] A female malefactor; a woman 
guilty of crime. 

malefeasancet, n. See malfeasance. 
male-fern (mal'f6rn), n. An elegant fern, 
Aspidium Filix-mas (Nephrodium Filix-mas of 
Richard ; Lastrea Filix-mas of Presl), with the 
fronds growing in a crown, found in North 
and South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
See cut under fem — Male-fern oil. an anthelmin- 
tic oil obtained from the rhizomes of Aspidium Filix-mas. 
malefic (ma-lef'ik), a. and n. [= F. maUfiquc 
= Sp. maUJico = Pg. malefico = It. malefico , 

< L. maleficus (also malifeus), evil-doing, hurt- 
ful, mischievous, < malefacere, do evil : see male- 
faetion.] I. a. Doing mischief ; producing dis- 
aster or evil ; inauspicious. [Chiefly technical.] 

The Malefic Aspects are the semi quartile, or semi-square^ 
the square, the sesquiquadrate, and the opposition. 

Zadkiel, Gram, of AstroL, p. 870. 
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malefic 

n. ». In astrol . , an inauspicious star or 
planet. 

If the Moon be afflicted by the Sun, the native Is liable 
to Injuries iu the eyes, especially if at the same time she 
be afflicted by malefic * and near nebulous stars, such as the 
Pleiades. Zadkiet, Oram, of Astrol., p. 393. 

maleflcally (ma-lef'i-kal-i), adv. In a malefic 
manner : with evil effects. B. A. Proctor , Ec- 
lectic Mag. XXXV. 188. 

maleflcate (ma-lef 'i-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
maXeficated, ppir. maleficating. [< malefic + -ate*. ] 
To bewitch ; malefic i ate. [Rare.] 

What will not a man do when once he is maleficaU ! 

Sir H. Taylor, Isaac Comnenus, ii. 4. 

maleficet (mal'e-fis), n. [= F. maUfice = Sp. 
(obs.) Pg. maleficio = It. maleficio, malefizio, < 
L. maleficium , an evil deed, mischief, enchant- 
ment, male ficus, evil-doing: see malefic .] Evil- 
doing; especially, witchcraft. 

Sicknesse, or malefic* of sorcerie, or colde drinkea. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
He crammed with crumbs of Benefices, 

And flld their mouthes with meeds of malefices. 

Spencer, Mother Hub. Tale, L 1154. 

maleficence (ma-lef 'i-sens), n. [Formerly also 
maleficience; = P. malfaisance ( > E. malfeasance) 
= Sp. maleficencia , < L. maleficentia , an evil-do- 
ing, < M makficen(t-)s f male ficus, evil-doing: see 
maiefioen t. ] The character of being maleficent ; 
the doing or producing of evil. 

Even what on its nearer face seems beneficence only, 
shows, on its remoter face, not a little maUfioence — kind- 
ness at the cost of cruelty. 

H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 72. 

maleficent (ma-lef 'i-sent), a. [Formerly also 
maleficient; =f\ malfaisan < L. *maleficen(t-)s, 
equiv. to maleficus , evil-doing, < male, evil, + 
facien(t-)s, in comp. - ficien(tfs , doing, ppr. of 
facer e, do: Bee malefic .] Doing or producing 
narm ; acting with evil intent or effect ; harm- 
ful; mischievous: as, a maleficent enemy or 
deed. 

Let us apply to the unjust what we have said of a mis- 
chievous or maleficent nation. 

Burke, Policy of the Allies, App. 

maleficialt, a. [< L. maleficus , evil-doing (see 
malefic), + -ial.] Malefic or maleficent. Fuller. 

maleficiatet (mal-e-flsh'i-at), v. t. [< ML. 
maleficiatus, pp. of maleficiare (> Pg. maleficiar), 
bewitch (?), l L. maleficium , an evil deed, mis- 
chief, enchantment : see malefice .] To do evil 
to; especially, to bewitch ; affect with enchant- 
ments. 

Every person that comes near him is maleficiated ; every 
creature, all intend to hurt him, to seek his ruin ! 

Burton, Anat, of Mel., p. 18L 

maleficiationt (mal-e-fish-i-a'shon), n. [< ML. 
as if *maleficiatio{n -), < maleficiare , bewitch : see 
maleficiate.] A bewitching. 

Irremediable lmpotency, . . . whether by way of per- 
petual maleficiation or casualty. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iv. 1J. 

maleficiencet (mal-e-flsh'ens), n. An obsolete 
form of maleficence.' 

malefidentt (mal-e-fish'ent), a. An obsolete 
form of maleficent. 

maleformatlont, n. See malformation . 

maleic (ma'le-ik), a. [< mal(ic) -I- -e-ic.] De- 
rived from malic acid.— Maleic add, a volatile crys- 
talline acid (CaUjKCOaH^) produced bydistiliing malic 
add. 

malella (ma-lel'S), n. ; pi. malellce (-e). [NL. 
(Packard, 1883), dim. of L. mala, jaw: seo max - 
Ula .] One of two (inner and outer) movable 
toothed appendages of the free fore edge of the 
outer stipes of the deutomala of a myriapod. 
A. 8. Packard , Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., June, 
1883, p. 200. 

malencolikt, malencolyt. Obsolete forms of 
melancholic , melancholy. 

malenginet (ma-len'jin), n. [Also malengin; 
< ME. malengine, malengyn, < OF. malengin , evil 
contrivance, fraud, guile, < L. malus, evil, + 
ingenium , contrivance: see mal- and engine.] 
Guile; deceit; fraud. 

Thel seiden thei sholde it feithfully holds with-outen 
frauds or mal engyn. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), L 75. 

Whsn ths Protectors Brother, Lord Sudley, the Admi- 
rail, through private malice and mal-engine was to lose his 
life, no man coaid bee found fitter than Bishop Latimer 
Hike another Doctor Shaw) to divulge iu his Sermon the 
forged Accusations laid to his charge. 

Milton, Reformation In Eng., 1. 

maleo (mal'e-o), n. [Cf . mallee-bird, which is a re- 
lated bird.] A kind of brush-turkey or mound- 
bird, Megacephalon maleo , a native of Celebes, 
of a glossy-black and rosy-white color, with a 
bare neck and head. See Megacephalon. 

malepositionti n - See malposition. 
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malepracticet, *. An obsolete spelling of mal- 
practice. 

maleset, ». See malease. 

Malesherbia (mal-e-sher'bi-ji), n. [NL. (Rni 2 
and Pavon, 1794), named after Lamoig^non de 
Malesherbes , a French patriot and agricultur- 
ist.] A genus of dicotyledonous polypeta- 
lous plants, belonging to the natural order 
Passifiorea , the passion-flower family, type of 
the tribe Malesherhiece , characterised by having 
a tubular calyx, petals shorter than the calyx- 
lobes, and flowers in a bracted raceme. They 
ore erect woolly undershrubs, with narrow leaves ana 
rather large yellow flowers, arranged in a long leafy ra- 
ceme or thyrse. There are 2 or 3 species, natives of Peru, 
sometimes cultivated for ornament. These and the spe- 
cies of the allied genus Qymnopleura are sometimes called 
crownworts. 

Malesherbiacese (mal-e-sh6r-bi-a'se-e), a. pi. 
[NL. (Don, 1826), < Malesherbia + -acece.] A 
synonym of Malesherhiece, treated by the older 
authors as an independent order. 

Malesherbies (mal'e-shGr-bi'e-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1828), < Malesherbia + -ece.] 
A tribe of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
belonging to the natural order Passiflorece, the 
passion-flower family. They are characterised by 
having hermaphrodite flowers ; an elongated calyx-tube, 
with triangular awl -shaped lobes, and membranaceous pet- 
als and crown ; five stamens, adherent to the stalked ovary ; 
and three styles, which are distinct at the base. The tribe 
embraces 2 genera, Malesherbia (the type) and Qymno- 
pleura, and aboat 8 or 10 species, natives of Peru and Chili 

malesont, n. A Middle English form of malison. 

male-spirited (mal'spir'i-ted), a . Having the 
spirit of a man ; masculine. [Rare.] 

That male-epirited dame, 

Their mother, slacks no means to put them on. 

B. Joneon, Sejanus, 1L 2. 

malestr&ndt, n. An obsolete variant of mael- 
strom. 

malett (mal'et), n. [< F. mallette, dim. of malic, 
a sack : see mail £.] A little bag or budget ; a 
portmanteau. 

maletalentt, ». See mal talent. 

maletolt, maletote (mal'e-tolt, -tot), n. [< OF. 
maletolte, maletoulte, maletoste, F. maltote, < 
ML. mala tolta or tolta mala, an extraordinary 
or illegal exaction or levy : mala , fern, of L. ma- 
lus, bad, evil; tolta (for *tollita; cf. equiv. tolle- 
tum) (>OF. tolte , toulte ), an exaction, levy, tax, 
also a writ transferring a cause from one court 
to another (see tolt), prop. fem. of *tollitus, up. 
(for L. sublatus) of L. tollere , raise, ML. also 
levy: see tolerate .] Formerly, in France and 
England, an extraordinary or illegal exaction, 
toll, or imposition. 

Hence several remonstrances from the commons under 
Edward III. sgalnst the maletolte or unjust exactions upon 
wool. Hallam. 

This exaction, although imposed under the shadow of 
parliamentary authority, had distinctly the character of a 
maletote. Stubbs, Const. Hist, IT 277. 

maletreatt, maletreatmentt. Obsolete forms 
of maltreat , maltreatment. 

malevolence (ma-lev'o-lens), ». [= Sp. Pg. 

malevolencia = It. malavogliema, malevoglienza , 
< L. malevolentia , ill-will, < malevolen(t-)s, wish- 
ing ill: see malevolent .] 1. The character of 

being malevolent or ill-disposed ; ill-will ; per- 
sonal hatred ; enmity of heart ; inclination to 
injure others. 

Frederic’s wit enabled him often to show his malevolence 
in ways more decent than those to which his father re- 
sorted. Macaulay, Frederic the Great 

2. That which is done from ill-will ; an act of 
ill-will. [Rare.] 

The king, willing to shew that this their llberallity was 
very acceptable to him, he called this graunt of money a 
beneuolence, notwithstanding that many grudged thereat 
and called it a maleuolencs. Stow, Edw. IV., an. 1473. 
=Syn. L I U- will, Enmity, etc. 8ee animosity. 

malevolent (ma-lev'o-lent), a. and n. [= It. 
malevogliente ? <’L. malevolen(U)s, wishing ill, 
spiteful, envious, < male, ill, + volen{t-)s , ppr. 
of veUe, will: seei«7/l.] la. 1. Having an evil 
disposition toward another or others ; wishing 
evil to others; rejoicing in anotheris misfor- 
tune; malicious; hostile. 

The onlv kind of motive which we commonly Judge to 
be Intrinsically bad, apart from the circumstances under 
which it operates, is malevolent affection : that is, the de- 
sire, however aroused, to inflict pain on some other sen- 
tient being. H. Sidgrcick, Methods of Ethics, p. 342. 

2. In astrol., tending to exert an evil influence : 
thus, Saturn is said to be a malevolent planet. 

This man ’s malevolent in my aspect 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithful Friends, ilL 2. 
Our malevolent stars have struggled hard, 

And held us long asunder. Dryden, King Arthur. 
=8yXL 1. Evil-mluded, ill-disposed, spiteful, resentful, 
bitter, rancorous, malignant See animosity. 


malice 

n.t ». A malevolent person or agency. 

He was incens’d by some malevolent. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 

malevolently (ma-lev'o-lent-li), adv. In a ma- 
levolent manner;* with* ill-will or enmity; with 
the wish or design to injure another or others. 

malevolons (ma-lev'6-lus), a. [= F. maUvole 
= Sp. malevolo = Pg. It. malevolo, < L. male- 
volus, wishing ill, < male , ill, + veUe (ind. volo), 
will: see triZA.] Malevolent. [Rare.] 

Hitherto we see these malevolous critics keep their 
ground. Warburton, Prodigies, p. 100. 

malexeention (mal'ek-se-ku'Bhon ), n. [< mal- 
+ execution .] Faulty or ‘wrong execution; bad 
administration. D. Webster. 

malfeasance (mal-fe'zans), ». [Formerly also 
malefeasance ; < F. malfaisance , evil-doing, 
wrong-doing, < malfaisant, doing evil, wishing 
evil, K mal , evil, 4- faisant, ppr. of faire, < h. fa- 
cere, do. Cf. maleficence .] Evil-doing; the do- 
ing of that which ought not to be done ; wrong- 
fulconduct, especially official misconduct; vio- 
lation of a public trust or obligation; specifi- 
cally, the doing of an act which is positively 
unlawful or wrongful, in contradistinction to 
misfeasance , or the doing of a lawful act in a 
wrongful manner. The term is often inappro- 
priately used instead of misfeasance. 

An acconnt of his malfeasance in office reached England. 

Bancroft , Hist U. &, 1. 116. 

malformation (mal-fQr-ma'shon), n. [< mal - 
+ forma tion. ] Faulty formation ; irregular or 
anomalous formation or structure, especially 
in a living body ; a deviation from the normal 
form or structure either in the whole or in part 
of an organ. Also, until recently, maleforma - 
tion . 

malformed (mal-ffirmd'), a. [< mal- + form- 
ed .] Ill-formed; marked by malformation. 

One peculiarity is that the malformed fry have a ten- 
dency toward a superabundance of heads rather than 
tails. Set Amer., N. S., LVII. 180. 

malgradoust (mal-gra'shus), a. [< F. malgra- 
cieux = It. malgrazioso; as mal- + gracious .] 
Ungracious; ungraceful; disagreeable. 

His figure, 

Both of visage and of stature, 

la lothly and malgradous. Gower. 

malgradot (mal-gra'do), adv . or prep. [It-, = 
OF. malgre: see maugre. ] In despite (of); not- 
withstanding; maugre. 

Breathing in hop& malgrado all yonr beards 
That mast rebel thus against your king, 

To see his royal sovereign once again. 

Marlowe, Edward IL 
What I have said. I'll pawn my sword 
To seal it on the ahiela of him that dares, 
Malgrado of his honour, combat me. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso. 

malgref, n. See maugre. 

malic(ma / lik),a. [< L.wa/«m,Gr./^ov, Doric pd- 
?.ov, an apple (in a wide sense, including auinces, 
pears, pomegr&n&tes, peaches, oranges, lemons, 
etc.): see male *.] Pertaining to apples; ob- 
tained from the juice of apples Malic add, 

CfiHeOfr a blbasic acid found in combination in many 
aour fruits, such as the barberry, gooseberry, and particu- 
larly the apple, whence the name. It is most easily ob- 
tained from the fruit of Pyrusaucuparia (mountain -ash or 
rowan-tree), immediately after it has turned red, but while 
still unripe. It is cnrstalline, deliquescent, very soluble 
in water, and baa a pleasant acid taste. 

malice (mal'is), ». [< ME. malice , < OF. malice, 
F. malice = Sp. Pg. malicia — It. malizia, < L. 
malitia, badness, bad auality, ill-will, spite, 
< malus, bad: see male&J] If. Badness; bad 
quality. 

Yf the need 

In landes salt that treen or groynes growe. 

Thou must anoon on hervest plante or sede 
The malice of that lande and cause of drede 
That wynter with his shoures may of dryve. 

Palladium Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 10. 

It hath been ever on all sides contest that the malice 
of man’s own heart doth harden him and nothing else. 

Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, v., App. 1. 

2f. Evil ; harm ; a malicious act ; also, evil in- 
fluence. 

This noble wyf sat by hir beddes syde 
Dtsshevelyd, for no malice she ne thoghte. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 1720. 

Thei ben fulle of alle Vertue, and thei eschewen alle 
Vices and alle Malices and alle Synnes. 

MandevUU, Travels, p. 292. 

It is some malice 
Hath laid this poison on her. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, ii. 2. 

3. A propensity to inflict injury or suffering, 
or to take pleasure in the misfortunes of an- 
other or otners; active ill-will, whether from 
natural disposition or special impulse ; enmity; 
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malice 

hatred : sometimes used in a lighter sense. 
See malicious, 1. 

Thy father hates my friends and family, 

And thou hast been the heir of all his malice. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii 2. 

4. In law, a design or intention of doing mis- 
chief to another; the evil intention (either ac- 
tual or implied) with which one deliberately, 
and without justification or excuse, does a 
wrongful act which is injurious to others. — 
Actual malice, express malice, malice in fact, maiioe 
In which the intention includes a contemplation of some 
injury to be done.— Constructive nuuica Implied 
malice, imputed malice, maiioe in law, that which, 
irrespective of actual intent to injure, is attributed by 
the law to an injurious act intentionally done, without 
proper motive, as distinguished from actual malice, either 
proved or presumed.— Maiioe aforethought, or malice 
prepense^actual malice, particularly In case of homicide, 
a gyn. S. JU-will, Enmity, etc. (see animosity) ; malicious- 
ness, venom, spitefulness, depravity, 
malicet (mar is), v. t. [< malice , «.] To regard 
with malice; bear extreme ill-will to; also, to 
envy and hate. 

Love and live with your fellowes honestly, quiettlye, 
curteouslye, that noe man have cause either to hate yow 
for your stubborne frowardness, or to malice yow for your 
proud ungentlenes. Babeet Book (£. E. T. 8.), p. 860. 

I Unde mans frafltie to be naturally such . . . that . . . 
he will aeeke reuenge against them that malice him, or 
practise his harmes. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeaie, p. 46. 
I sm so far from malicing their states, 

That I begin to pity them. 

B. Joneon, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 7. 

m&licedt (mal'ist ), p. a . Regarded with malice ; 
envied and hated. 

Thus every day they seem'd to prate 
At malic a Griasel's good estate. 

Patient Orissel (Child’s Ballads, IV. 210). 

Your forced stings 

Would hide themselves within his maliced sides. 

B . Joneon, Poetaster, Ind. 
maliceless (mal ' is - les), a. [< malice + -less. ] 
Free from ill-will, hatred, or disposition to harm. 
Abp. Leighton, On Peter, i. 22. 
malichot, *». See mallecho. 
malicious (ma-lish'us), a. [< ME. malicious , < 
OF. malicio8, F. malicieux = Sp. Pg. malicioso 
= It. malizioso , < L. malitiosus , full of malice, 
wicked, malicious, < malitia , badness, malice: 
see malice .] 1 . Indulging in or feeling malice ; 
harboring ill-will, enmity, or hostility; actively 
malevolent; malignant in heart : often used in 
a lighter sense, implying mischievousness with 
some ill-will. 

But the Saisnes that were malieiouee hadde Bette espies 
on euery side of the town, and so waa the Quene taken and 
the stiward slain. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 586. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious , smacking of every sin 

That has a name. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 50. 

2. Proceeding from extreme hatred or ill-will ; 
dictated by malice : as, a malicious report. 

He will directly to the lords, I fear. 

And with mahdous counsel stir them up 
Some way or other yet further to afflict thee. 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 1251. 
Malicious abandonment. In law, the desertion of i 
spouse without just cause. — Malicious mischief. In 
law: (a) The committing of physical injury to personal 
property of another; injury to property, from wantonness 
or malice, as distinguished from theft (b) Any malicious 
or mischievous physical injury to the rights of another, 
or of the public in general. F. A. Wharton . — MalldOUS 
pr©®#cafA©a. (a) A prosecution set on foot or carried on 
maliciously, without reasonable cause. From want of prob- 
able cause malice may be inferred. The term is commonly 
applied to criminal prosecutions, but is also applicable to 
a civil prosecution. (b) An action brought by the sufferer 
to recover damages from the person who set on foot such 
a prosecution. = gyn. Evil-minded, ill-dispoeed, spiteful, re- 
sentful. See ammoeity. 

maliciously (ma-lish'us-li), adv. In amalicious 
or spiteful manner j with malice, enmity, or ill- 
will; wantonly; with wilful disregard of duty, 
maliciousness (ma-lish'us-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being malicious; extreme enmity or dis- 
position to injure ; malignity, 
malicorium (mal-i-ko'ri-um), n. [L„ < malum , 
an apple, + corium , skin, hide.] The thick and 
tougn rind of the pomegranate-fruit. It has 
been used as an astringent in medicine, and for 
tanning. 

malidentiflcation (mal-i-den'ti-fi-ka'shon), n. 
[< mal • + identification.'] A false identification. 

Mr. A. Smith Woodward, after an examination of the 
type of Bucklandium diluvii, "determined that it is truly 
the imperfect head and pectoral arch of a 8iluroid. H In- 
credible as such a malidenti/lcation on the part of Pictet 
must appear, I presume the determination of Mr. Wood- 
ward must be accepted. Amer. Nat, XXII. 926. 

maliferous (ma-lif'e-rus), a. [< L. malum, an 
evil, + ferre = E. Sear 1 .] Bringing evil; un- 
wholesome; pestilential. Bailey, 17%?. [Rare.] 
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I had really fbrgotten to mention that gallant, fine-heart- 
ed soldier who . . . fell a victim to the maliferous climate 
of China! W. S. BuseeU, Diary in India, L 78. 

malign (ma-lin'), a. [< OF. mating, F. malin , 
fern, maligne = Pr. maligne = Sp. Pg. It. 
maligno, < L. malignus , of an evil nature, orig. 
M maiigenus, < malus , bad, evil, + -genus, -born ; 
see -genous. Cf. benign .] 1. Having a very evil 
disposition toward others; harbonng violent 
hatred or enmity ; malicious. 

Witchcraft may be by operation of malign spirits. 

Bacon. 

2. Unpropitious; pernicious; tending to in- 
jure ; likely to do or cause great harm: as, the 
malign influence of a designing knave. — 3. In 
astrol., having an evil influence. 

Two planets, rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition. Milton, P. L., vt SIS. 

4. Malignant. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the 
wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers, and per- 
nicious imposthumations. 

Bacon, Seditions and Troubles (ed. 1887). 
-gyn. 1 and 2. See list under malignant 
malign (ma-lin'), I?. [< OF. malignier , maliner , 

pervert, deceive, F. dial, maligner, malign, \ 
mating, F. matin, malign: see malign, a .] I. 
tnans. If. To treat with extreme enmity ; injure 
maliciously. 

Though wayward fortune did malign my state, 

My derivation was from ancestors 
Wno stood equivalent with mighty kings. 

Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 90. 

The scarcitie of wood and water, with the barren n esse 
of the soile in other places, shew how it is maligned of the 
Elements. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 288. 

2. To speak evil of ; traduce ; defame ; vilify. 

Be not light of c redens to new raysed tales, nor crymes, 
nor suspicious to maligne no man. 

Babeet Book (E. E. T. 8-X p. 106. 

Our Puritan ancestors have been misrepresented and 
maligned by persons without imagination enough to make 
themselves contemporary with, and therefore able to un- 
derstand, the men whose memories they strive to blacken. 

Lowell , Harvard Anniversary. 
=gyXL 2. Defame, Calumniate, etc. See atperte. 

Il.t intrans. To entertain malice. 

This odious fool . . . maligning that anything should 
be spoke or understood above his own genuine baseness. 

Milton, Colasterion. 

malignance (ma-lig'nans), n. [< malignan(t) 
+ -ce.] Same as malignancy. 

The minister, as being much neerer both In eye and duty 
then the magistrate, speeds him betimes to overtake that 
diffus'd malignance with some gentle potion of admonish- 
ment Milton, Church-Government, iL S, 

malignancy (ma-lig' nan-si ), n. [< malignan(t) 
+ -ey.] 1. The state of being malignant in 

feeling or purpose; extreme malevolence; bit- 
ter enmity; malice: as, malignancy of heart. 

In some connexions, malignity seems rather more perti- 
nently applied to a radical depravity of nature, and malig- 
nancy to indications of this depravity in temper and con- 
duct in particular instances. 

T. Cogan, On the PasaionA, iL 8 8. 

2. In Eng. hist., the state of being a malignant ; 
adherence to the royal party in the time of 
Cromwell and the civil war. See malignant , 
2. — 3. The property of expressing malice 
or evil intent; malignant or threatening na- 
ture or character ; nnpropitionsness. Specifically 
—(a) In astrol., tendency to irremediable harm or mis- 
chief: as, the malignancy of aspect of the planets. 

The malignancy of my fate might perhaps distemper 
yours. Shak. , T. N., iL 1. 4. 

(b) In pathol., virulence; tendency to a worse condition: 
as, the malignancy of a tumor, 
malignant (ma-lig'nant), a. and n. [= OF. ma- 
lignant, < L. malignan( t~)s, ppr. of malignare , also 
deponent, malignari , do or make maliciously, < 
malignus, malign: see malign.] I, a. 1. Dis- 
posed to inflict suffering or cause distress ; hav- 
ing extreme malevolence or enmity; virulently 
hostile; malicious: as, a malignant heart. 

There was a bitter and malignant party grown up now 
to such a boldness as to give out insolent and threatnlug 
speeches against the Panament it selfe. 

Milton, Eikonoklaates, iv. 

He speaks harihly and insidiously of many of his con- 
temporaries ; and towards Cervantes ... he is absolutely 
malignant Ticknor, Span. Lit, III. 91. 

2. Virulently harmful or mischievous ; threat- 
ening great danger; pernicious in influence or 
effect. 

Noxious and malignant plants do many of them discover 
something in their nature by the sad and melancholick 
visage of their leaves, flowers, and fruit. 

Ray, Works of Creation, L 
Specifically — (a) In astrol., threatening to fortune or life ; 
fateful : as, the malignant aspect of the stars. 

0 malignant and ill-boding stars ! 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 5. 6. 


malingerer 

(b) In pathol., virulent ; tending to produce death ; threat- 
ening a fatal issue: as, a malignant ulcer; a malignant 
fever ; malignant pustule or scarlet fever. 

3. Extremely heinous: as, the malignant nature 

of sin.— Malignant anthrax, fever, pustule, etc. 
See the nouns. = gyn. 1. Malevolent, bitter, rancorous, 
spiteful, malign. See animosity . 

IL n. 1. A person of extreme enmity or evil 
intentions; an ill-affected person. 

Occasion was taken by certain malignant* secretly to 
undermine his [SL Paul's] great authority in the Church 
of Christ. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 11L 8. 

2. Specifically, in Eng. hist., one of the ad- 
herents of Charles I. and his son Charles II. dur- 
ing the civil war; a Royalist; a Cavalier: so 
called by the Roundheads, the opposite party. 

How will dissenting brethren relish It? 

What will malignant* say ? 

S. Butler, Hudibras, L IL 630. 

One may, indeed, sometimes discover among the malig- 
nant* of the sex a face that seems to have been naturally 
designed for a Whig lady. 

Addison, The Ladies' Association. 

malignantly (ma-lig'nant-li), adv. In a malig- 
nant manner; maliciously; with extreme ma- 
levolence ; with pernicious influence ; also, viru- 
lently. 

malig ner (ma-li'n$r), n. One who maligns or 
speaks malignantly of another; a traducer; a 
defamer. 

I come a spie? no, Roderigo, no; 

A hater of thy person, a maligner f 

So far from that, I brought no malice with me. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, IL 2. 

malignity (ma-lig'ni-fi), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
mtiUgnified, ppr. malignifying. [< L. malignus, 
malign, -f -Jicare, < facere , make : see -fy.J To 
render malign or malignant. Southey. [Rare.] 

malig nity (ma-lig' ni-ti), n. [< F. malignity = 
Sp. malignidad = Pg. malignidade = It. malig- 
nttd, < L. malignita(t-)s , ill-will, spite, malice, 

< malignus, malign: see malign.] 1. The char- 
acter or state of being malign ; extreme enmity 
or evil disposition toward another, proceeding 
from baseness of heart; malice or malevolence; 
deep-rooted spite. 

Then oometh malignitee, thurgh which a man annoieth 
his neighbour. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

Thou hast . . . an unrelenting purpose— a steady long- 
breathed malignity, that surpasses mine. 

Scott , Kenilworth, iv. 
2. The quality of being malign or malignant; 
extreme evilness ; heinousness ; specifically, in 
pathol., virulence; malignancy. 

This shows the high malignity of fraud. South. 

Some diseases . . . have in a manner worn out their 
malignity, so as to be no longer mortal. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, Pref. 
=Syn. 1. IllwiU, Enmity (see animosity), maliciousness. 
—2. Destructiveness, deadlineas. 

malignly ( ma-lin 'li) ; adv. In a malign manner; 
with extreme ill-will; unpropitiously; perni- 
ciously. 

m&lignment (ma-lin 'ment), w. [< malign 4- 
- ment .] The act of maligning. [Rare.] 

That recrimination and malignment of motive. 

The Century, XXX. 676. 

Malikite (mal'ik-it), n. [< Ar. Malik (see def.) 
+ -ite 2 .] A follower of Malik, the Imam, the 
founder of one of the four great sects of Sunni 
Moslems. 

Malines lace. [< F. Malines, Mechlin lace.] 
Same as Mechlin lace (which see, under lace). 

malinflnence (mal-in'fl$-ens), n. [< mal- + 
influence.] Evil influence. 

Doubting whether opium had any connection with the 
latter stage of my bodily wretchedness— (except, indeed, 
... as having left the body weaker . . . and thus predis- 
posed to any maLmJtuence whatever). 

De Quincey, Confessions, App., p. 189. 

malinger (ma-ling'g6r), v. i. [< F. malingrer, 
a slang word ‘meaning • suffer,* but prob. also at 
one time 4 pretend to be ill/ cf. malingrcux, weak, 
sickly, formerly applied to beggars who feigned 
to be sick or injured in order to excite com- 
passion, < malingre , “ sore, scabby, ugly, loath- 
some ” (Cotgrave), now ailing, poor, weakly, 

< mal-, badly, + Jprob.) OF. hainare, heingre, 
thin, emaciated, F. dial, haingre, ailing, poorly, 
prob. < L. <e ger ( cegr -), sick, ill. The sense is 
perhaps affected by association with F. malin, 
evil, malign, and gr6, inclination (cf. malgre, 
maugre).] To feign illness ; sham sickness in 
order to avoid duty ; counterfeit disease. 

Hemeralopia has been observed to break out epidemi- 
cally In gaols, camps, etc. I need hardly point out that 
in such cases a careful examination should always be in- 
stituted to guard against malingering. 

J. S. Weds, Dls. of Eye, p. 418. 

malingerer ( ma-ling'g6r-6r), n. One who shams 
illness, especially for the purpose of shirking 
work or avoiding duty. 
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malingerer 

Doubtless his church will be no hospital, . . . 

Nor his religion bnt an ambulance 

To fetch life's wounded and malingerer* in. 

Lowell, The Cathedral. 

The experienced senses of the surgeon quickly detected 
the malingerer* and the men who were only slightly in- 
disposed. 0. Kennan , The Century, XXXVI. 860. 

maling ery (ma-ling'g6r-i), n. [< malinger 4 
-t/ 3 .] A feigning of illness, especially by a sol- 
dier or sailor, in order to shirk wort or duty. 
Wilhelm, Mil. Diet. 

malinowskite (raal-i-nov'skit), n. [Named af- 
ter E. Malinowski , a civil engineer.] In min- 
eral., a massive variety of tetrahedrite from 
Peru, containing 13 per cent, of lead. 

malipedal (mal'i-pea-al), a. [< maliped(es) 4 
-al.J Of or pertaining to the malipedes of a 
chilopodous myriapod. 

The dorsal plate, or what may be termed the second 
malipedal tergite. Packard. 

malipedes (ma-lip'e-dez), n. pi. [NL. (Pack- 
ard, 1883). < L. mala , jaw, 4* pes \ped-) = E. 
/oof.] Tne fourth and fifth pairs of cephalic 
appendages (modified feet) of chilopodous my- 
riapods, regarded as analogous to the maxil- 
lipeds of crustaceans. 

mnlla (ma'lis), n. [NL., < Gr. fiaXt c, also 
pa?ua, pdXiij, pdfoaafidq, LL. malleus , a disease 
among beasts of burden; origin uncertain.] A 
cutaneous disease produced by parasitic worms 
or vermin: formerly called dodders. 

malison (mal'i-zon), n. [Formerly also malli- 
son; < ME. malisoun, malisun , malison , < OF. 
malison , malison , maleicon , maleiceon, maldeceon , 
maldisson, < L. maledictio(n-), an evil speaking, 
reviling, cursing: see malediction. Cf. benison.] 
A formal malediction ; a special curse invoked 
or denounced; a form of words expressing a 
curse ; a curse. 

And who that wille not bo, gaf hem ther malisoun. 

Hob. of Brunne, p. 102. 
My curse and maUison she’s got, 

For to pursue her still. 

Margaret of Oraignargat (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 252). 
A malison light on the tongue 
Sic tidings tells to me I 

Lady Maiery (Child's Ballads, II. 82). 

malkin, mawkin (m&l% m&'kin), a. and a. 
[Also maulkin, maukin; < ME. malkyn, malkyne, 
< Mai (E. MoU 1 ), a reduced form of Mary, ana 
also of Matilda (formerly Molt, Mawde, now 
Maud), 4 dim. -kin.] I. ». 1. A kitchen ser- 
vant, or any common woman; a slattern. 

Malkyn with a distal in hire hond. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, L 504. 


The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram bout her reechy neck. 


Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 224. 
Now monstrous in hoops, now trapisb, and walking 
With your petticoats clung to your heels like a maulkin. 
Quoted in FairhoU’* Costume (ed. Dillon), 1. 394. 
A draggled mawkin, thou. 

That tends her bristled grunters in tbe sludge. 

Tennyson, Princess. 

2f. Maid Marian, the lady of the morris-dance. 
Put on the shape of order and humanity. 

Or you must marry Malkin, tbe May-lady. 

Fletcher, Mona. Thomas, il. 2. 

3. A stnffed figure; a caricature of a woman in 
dress and general appearance ; a scarecrow. 

Thou pitiful Flatterer of thy Master's Imperfections ; 
thou Maukin made up of the Shreds and Pairings of his 
superfluous Fopperies. Congreve, Old Batchelor, iii. 6. 

4. A cat. Compare grimalkin. The word is used 
in the following passage as the name of a familiar spirit 
in the shape of a cat : 

Malkin, my sweet spirit, and I. 

Middleton, The Witch, iii. 2. 

5. A hare. [Scotch.] 

“Nay, nay, Loath,” whispered Abel, patting his dog, . . . 
“you must not kill the . . . rabbit ; bnt if a maukin would 
show herself I would let thee . . . battle after her, for she 
could only cock her fud at . . . thy yelping." 

J. Wueon , Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, p. 18L 

6. A mop ; especially, a mop used to clean a 
baker’s oven. 

See here a maukin, there a sheet 
As spotlesse pure as it is sweet. 

Herrick, Hesperides, p. 100. 

7. In gun., a jointed staff with a sponge at 

one end, used for cleaning out cannon Mother 

Of the mawklns. (at) A witch, hag, or uncanny old 
woman. (6) The little grebe or dabchick. J. A. Harvie- 
Brown. 

H.t a . Of or pertaining to a malkin or 
kitchen-wench. 

Her maukin knuckles were never shapen to that royall 
buskin. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuua. 

malkinlyt, mawkinlyt, a. [< malkin, mawkin, 
4 Ay 1 .] Like a malkin; slatternly. 

Some silly souls are prone to place much piety in their 
mawkingly [read mawkinly] plainness, and In their cen- 
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aorioushess of others who use more comely and costly ca- 
riosities. Jet. Taylor (7), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 87. 
mall 1 (m&l), n. [Also maul (the verb being 
commonly spelled maul)} < ME. malic, < OF. 
mal, maul, mail, F. mail = Pr. math, mailt, mal = 
Pg. maXho = It. maglio, malleo, a mall, < L. mal- 
leus, a hammer, mall, mallet. Cf. the var. melt 3 , 
mail 4 (< F.), and dim. maUet .] 1. A heavy ham- 
mer or club of any sort; especially, a heavy 
wooden hammer used by carpenters. Compare 
mallet and beetle 1. [in this sense now com- 
monly maul.] 

Whan Arthur sangh the Geaunte llfte yp his matte he 
douted the stroke. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iL 889. 

Eftsoones one of those villeins him did rap 
Upon his headpeece with his yron matt, 

That he was soone awaked therewithal!. 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. v. 42. 

2. (a) A war-hammer or martel-de-fer. 

A man that beareth false witness against his neighbour 
is a maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow. Prov. xxv. 18. 

( b ) The head or striking part of a war-ham- 
mer or martel-de-fer. (c) The blunt or square 
projection of such a hammer, as distinguished 
from the beak on the opposite side of tne han- 
dle: this blunt end was often divided into four, 
six, or more blunt points or protuberances. — 

3. An old game played with a wooden ball in 
a kind of smooth alley boarded in at each side, 
in which 'the ball was struck with a mallet in 
order to send it through an iron arch called the 
pass, placed at the end of the alley. Strutt. 
— 4f. The mallet with which this game was 
played ; also, the alley in which it was played. — 
Of. [< mall 1, t\] A blow. 

And give that reverend head a mall. 

Or two, or three, against a wall. 

S. Butter, Hudlbraa. 

Top-mall, a heavy Iron hammer used on hoard ship. 
malDt (m&l), v. t. [Also and more commonly 
maul ; < ME. mallen, < OF. mailler = Pg. malhar 
= It. magliare, < ML. maUeare , beat with a mall, 
< malleus, a mall, hammer: see mall *, n.] To 
beat, especially with a mall or mallet; bruise. 

I s&lle evene amange his mene matte hym to dede. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), L 4038. 

Ly*. Would not my ghost start np, and fly upon thee? 

Cy. No, I’d mall it down again with this. 

[She snatches up the crow.l 

Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. 4. 

mall 2 (mel or mal), n. K mall 1 , n. , through pall- 
mall, the game so called, and a place, Pall- 
Mallj where it was played : see pall-mall.] A 
public walk ; a level shaded walk. 

The mall without comparison is the noblest in Europe 
for length and shade, having 7 rowes of the tallest and 
goodliest elms I had ever beheld. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 2, 1644. 

This the beau-monde shall from the Mall survey. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 188. 

mall 3 (mal), n. [< ML. mallum , mallus, a court : 
see mallum, mallus.] A court: same as mallum , 
mallus. 

Councils, which had been as frequent as diets or mall*, 
ceased. MUrnan. 

mallanders, ». pi. See malanders. 
mallar d (mal'&rd), n. [< ME. malarde , maulard, 
mawlerd, also irreg. mawdelare, mawarde , < OF. 
malard, malar t, a wild duck, prob., with suffix 
- ard , < male, male : see male 1 . The F. dial, form 
maillard appar. simulates F. maille, a spot : see 
wail 1 .] 1. The wild drake; the male of the 
common wild duck. 

And with a bolt afterward, 

Anon he hitt a maulard. 

Arthowr and Merlin, p. 154. ( HaUiwdl .) 

Hence — 2. The common wild duck,Amz« boscas , 
the feral stock whence the domestic duck in all 
its varieties has descended, and the typical rep- 
resentative of the family Ana tides and subfamily 
Anatince. See duck 2 . The mallard is from 22 to 24 
inches long, by 82 to 86 in extent of wings. The mal e has the 
head and neck glossy-green, succeeded by a white ring ; the 
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breast purplish-chestnut ; the lower back, rump, and tall- 
coverts glossy -black ; the tail-feathers mostly whitish, with 
a curly tuft : the wing-speculum iridescent bordered with 
black and white ; the bill greenish-yellow ; the feet orange- 
red ; and the iris brown. The female has the wings and 
feet si in the male, the bill greenish-black blotched with 
orange, and the body-colors variegated in fine pattern 
with lighter and darker brownish shades. The mallard is 
found in nearly all parts of the world. It nests on the 
ground, laying usually from 8 to 10 yellowish-drab eggs 
measuring about 21 by lj inches, 
m&li&rdite (mal'&r-dlt), n. [Named after E. 
Mallard, a French mineralogist.] A hydrous 
sulphate of manganese occurring in fibrous 
crystalline masses: found in Utah, 
malleability (mal # e-a-bil 'i-ti), w. [= F. malU- 
abittt4 = 8p. maleabilidad = Pg. maUedbilidade 
= It. matteabilitd ; as malleable 4 - tty .] The 
property of being malleable ; capability of be- 
ing shaped or permanently extended by pres- 
sure, as Dy hammering or rolling, without losing 
coherence or continuity ; the property of being 
susceptible of extension by beating or rolling. 

The malleability of brass varies with its composition 
and with Its temperature. Span ft Encyc. Manuf., I. 821. 

malleable (mal'e-%-bl), a. [Early mod. E. mal- 
liable, < F. malleable = Sp. maleable = Pg. maU 
leavei = It. malleabile, < ML. maUeare , beat 
with a hammer: see maUeate.] Capable of be- 
ing shaped or extended by beating or rolling ; 
capable of extension by hammering; reduci- 
ble to a laminated form by beating, as gold, 
which may be beaten into leaves (gold-foil) 
of extreme thinness; hence, capable of being 
shaped by outside influence; yielding. See 
foil*. 

This Blow at Sea was so much greater than that at Land 
that, where that made him only doubt, this made him de- 
spair, at least made him malleable, and lit to be wrought 
upon by Composition. Baker, Chronicles, p. 78. 

Mark the effect produced on our councils by continued 
Insolence and inveterate hostility: we grow more malleable 
under their blows. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iii. 

Malleable bronze. See bronze.— Malleable Iron cast- 
ings. See iron. 

malleableness (mal'e-a-bl-nes),w. Malleability, 
malleate (mare-at),’t?"f.: pret. and pp. malle- 
ated , ppr. malleating. [< ML. (L. in derivatives) 
malleatus, pp. of maUeare , beat with a hammer, 
mall. < L. malleus, a hammer: see mall 1 , n . Cf. 
mall 1 , t?.] To hammer; form into a plate or 
leaf by beating. 

malleation (mal -e-& ' shon), n. [< malleate 4 
-ion.] 1. The acl of beating into a plate or 
leaf, as a metal ; extension by beating. 

His squire, by often malleation *, hammerings, ponnd- 
ingg, ana threshings, might in good time be beaten out 
into the form of a gentleman. 

Oayton, Notea on Don Quixote (1654), p. 67. (Latham.) 

2f. Malleability ; capability of being shaped by 
hammering. 

Sub. What's the proper passion of metals? 

Face. Malleation. B. Joneon, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

3. In pathol., a convulsive action of one or both 
hands, which strike the thigh like a hammer, 
mallechot (mal'e-cho), ». [< Sp. malhecho=z OF. 
malfait, < ML. malefactum , malefacta , an evil 
deed, < male, evil, 4 / actus, done,/acfutw(>Sp. 
hecho = F. fait), deed, act : see mal- and fact, 
feat. Ci. malefaction, etc.] Evil-doings; wick- 
edness; villainy. [Rare; found only in the 
following passage.] 

Oph. What means this, my lord? 

Ham. Marry, this is miching mallecho [var. malicho, 
mattico j; it means mischief. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 149. 

malledius (ma-le'di-us), n.; pi. malledii (-!). 
[NL., < L. malleus, a hammer, 4 NL. {stap)edi- 
«£.] A muscle of the tympanum attached to the 
malleus ; the tensor tympani : correlated with 
stapedius and incudius. Coues and Shute, 1887. 
mallee (mal'e), n. [Australian.] Two dwarf 
species of Eucalyptus , E. dumosa and E. oleosa, 
growing in Australia. They sometimes form im- 
mense tracts of brushwood, called maUee-scrub. 

It you will get any bnshman to tell yon that land cov- 
ered with Eucalyptus dumoeus, vulgarly called Mallee, 
and exceedingly stunted specimens of that, will grow any- 
thing, I will tell him he knows nothing. 

H. Kingsley, Hillyars and Bartons, liv. 

mallee-bird (mal'e-b^rd), n. The Leipoa ocel- 
lata, a bird of tbe family Megapodida (see 
Leipoa). Also called native pheasant by the 
English in Australia. A. Newton. 
mallei, n. Plural of malleus . 

MalleidSB (ma-le'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Malleus 
4 -idee.] A family of bivalves, typified by the 
genus Malleus; the hammer-oysters: same as 
Aviculidce or Pteriidce. 

malleifer (ma-le'i-fCr), n. [< NL. malleifer: 
see malleifer ous.] A vertebrate of the super- 
class Malleifera. 
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Malleifera (mal-e-if'e-rS), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of malleifer: see malleifer ous.] A super- 
class of craniate Vertebraia , or skulled verte- 
brates, distinguished by the development of 
the malleus as a bone of the ear, and by the di- 
rect articulation of the lower jaw to the skull. 
It corresponds to the class Mammalia , and con- 
trasts with Quadratifera and Lyrifera. 

m&UeiferoUB (mal-e-if'e-rus), a. [< NL. mal- 
leifer y < L. malleus, a hammer, a mall, 4 ferre , 
= E. bear*.] Having a distinct malleus; of or 
pertaining to the Malleifera; mammalian. 

malleifonn (marf-i-fdrm), a. [< L. malleus , 
a hammer, a mall,* 4 forma , form.] In zodl. , 
hammer-shaped. 

In some speoies of Polynoe the parapodia give rise, at 
corresponding points, to large, richly ciliated, maUei/orm 
tubercles. Huxley, A oat Invert., p. 210. 

m&llemaroking (mal'e-ma-rd'king), n. [Ver- 
bal n. of *maTleinaro1ce, an unrecorded verb, 
perhaps equiv. to *maUemoke, lit. act like the 
mallemoke or mallemuck, < maUemoke , malle- 
muck, the fulmar petrel : see mallemuck. Cf . 
D. mallemolen , carousal.] Naut ., the visiting 
and carousing of seamen in the Greenland 
ships. Sailor’s Word-book . 

mallemuck (mal'e-muk), n. [Also mallemock , 
mallemoke, moUymock, molly mawk, malmock, mal- 
duck, malmarsh , etc.; < G. mallemucks = D. mal- 
lemugge , a mallemuck, explained, from the D., 
as ‘foolish fly* or ‘fool flier, 1 as if < D. mallen, 
fool, dally, 4* mug , MD. mugge, a ‘fly/ in allu- 
sion to its heedless habits j but the I), word is 
not open to this explanation. D. mug means 
rather ‘a gnat* (= E. midge), and cannot refer 
to the ‘flying’ of a bird. The name is prob. of 
northern origin.] The fulmar petrel, Fulmar us 
glacialis : also extended to some related birds, 
as albatrosses. See cut under fulmar *. Also 
called malmarsh . 

m&Uenders (mal'en-dfcrz), n. pi. Same as mal- 
anders. 

malleolar (mal'e-o-lar), a. [< malleolus 4 -ar3.] 

1. Having the character of a malleolus: as, the 
malleolar process of the tibia. — 2. Of or per- 
taining to either malleolus : as, a malleolar ar- 
tery. 

malleolus (ma-le'o-lus), n.: pi. malleoli (-11). 
[NL., < L. malleolus , a small hammer, dim. of 
malleus, a hammer: see malleus . ] 1. In anat., 

a bony protuberance on either side of the 
ankle. The two together contribute to the stability of 
the ankle-joint, by locking the astragalus so as to prevent 
lateral and rotatory movements. In man the outer malle- 
olus is formed by the fibula, the inner by the tibia ; and each 
forms a sort of pulley or trochlea around which wind the 
tendons of important extensor muscles of the foot The 
malleoli are little distinguished in most animals, owing to 
the different set of the foot upon the leg, or the different 
configuration of the parts. When, as often occurs, the 
fibula does uot reach the ankle, the outer malleolus is 
wanting unless formed by the tibia. In birds the condyles 
of the tibia, constituted by ankylosis of proximal tarsal 
bones, take the name and place of malleoli. 

2. In bot., a layer; a shoot bent into the ground 

and half divided at the bend, whence it emits 
roots. Lindley. — 3. [cap.] In conch., a genus of 
bivalve shells. J. E. Gray, 1847 inner malleo- 

lus, the malleolar process of the tibia, articulating with the 
inner side of the astragalus, having behind it the tendons 
of the tibialis posticus and flexor longus digitorum.— Out- 
er malleolus, the enlarged lower end of the fibula, ar- 
ticulating with the outer side of the astragalus, having 
behind it the tendons of the peroneus longus and pero- 
neus brevis. 

malleoramate (mal'e-o-ra'raat), a. [< L. mal- 
leus, a hammer, 4 ramus, a branch: see ra - 
mate.'] In rotifers, having mallei fastened by 
unci to rami, as in the Melicertidce, Triarthridte, 
Pterodinidce, and Pedalionidce. 

mallet (mal'et), n. [< OF. mallet , maillet , F. 
maiUet (= Pr. malhet — It. maglietto), a wooden 
hammer, mallet, dim. of mal, mail, a hammer : 
see maU 1 .] 1. A small beetle or wooden ham- 
mer used by caroenters, stonecutters, printers, 
etc., chiefly for driving another tool, as a chisel, 
or the like. It is wielded with one hand, while 
the heavier mall requires the use of both nands. 
— 2. The wooden hammer used to strike the 

balls in the game of croquet Automatic mallet. 

Same as denial hammer (which see, under hammer l).— 
Dental mallet, (a) A light hammer of wood or metal 
used by dentists for striking the plugger in the operation 
of filling teeth. It is now superseded in great part by 
various mechanical contrivances, such as the dental ham- 
mer or plugger and the electric plugger. (ft) A dental 
hammer or plugger. See hammer i . 

mallet-flower (mal'et-flou'6r), n. Any plant of 
the genus Tumstra. 

malleus (mare-us), n.; pi. maUei (-1). [NL., < 
L. malleus, a hammer, a mall: see mall 1 .] 1. 
In anat., the proximal element of Meckel’s car- 
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tilage, in any way distinguished from the rest 
of the mandibular arch. In man and other mam- 
mals the malleus is separately ossified, and is the outer 
one of the three bonelets or ossicles of the ear lodged in 
the cavity of the tympanum, connected with the ear-drum 
or tympanic membrane, ana movably articulated with the 
incus. It is named from its hammer-like shape in man, 
having a head, neck, and handle or short process, together 
with a processus gracilis, which lies in tne Glaserlan fis- 
sure. As one of the osaicula auditus, the malleus subserves 
the function of hearing in mammals. In birds, and many 
other vertebrates below mammals, the malleus has a very 
different office, that of forming part of the snspensorium 
of the lower jaw, which is its true morphological char- 
acter. Its specialisation in Mammalia is peculiar to that 
class. See Malleifera, and cuts under hyoid, ear, and tym- 
panic. 

2. In ichth ., one of the Weberian ossicles which 
form a chain between the air-bladder and the 
auditory apparatus in the skull of plectospondy- 
lous and nematognathous Ashes. It is homolo- 
gous with the hemapophysis of the third one of 
the coalesced anterior vertebra. — 3. In roti- 
fers, one of the paired calcareous structures 
within the pharynx. In the typical forms it is a ham- 
mer-like body, consisting of an upper part or head, called 
the incus, and a lower part or handle, named the manu- 
brium, but in other forms the distinction disappears. 

4. [cup.] In conch., a genus of pearl-oysters of 
the family Aviculidce, founded by Lamarck in 
1799 ; the hammer-shells. They have a long-winged 
hiqge at right angles with the length of the valve, giving 
a hammer-like shape, whence the name. Young shells 
are like those of Avicula or wing-shells, and have a byssal 
notch- the hammer shape is gradually acquired with age. 
M. vulgaris, the hammer-oyster, inhabits Eastern seas. 
See cut under hammer-shell. 

5. Same as war -hammer. 

mallinders (mal'in-dfcrz), n. pi. Same as mal- 
anders. 

Mallophaga (ma-lof'a-gft), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of mallo])hagus : see mallophagous.] A group 
of ametabolous apterous parasitic insects witn 
mandibul&te mouth-parts and coalesced meso- 
metathorax, jointed antennae and palpi, supe- 
rior spiracles, and short stout legs ending in 
hooked claws. They are known as bird-lice , and are 
very numerous and diversiform. By some they are re- 
garded as Hemiptera degraded and distorted by parasit- 
ism, and placed with the true lice In a group Parasita or 
Anoplura ; by others they are held to constitute a super- 
family or suborder of Pseudoneuroptera, and by others 
again a suborder of Corrodentia. See louse l. 

mallophagan (ma-lof'a-gan), a. and n. [< NL. 
Mallophaga 4 -an.] I, "a. Same as mallophagous. 
n. n. A louse of the group Mallophaga. 

M&llophagidSB (raal-o-faj'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Mallophaga 4 -idee.] The mallophagous in- 
sects regarded as a family of Pseudoneuroptera , 
and corresponding to the suborder Mallophaga. 
They differ from true lice in having mandibnlate instead 
of suctorial month-parts, and in other respects. Most of 
them live on the plumage of birds, whence the name bird- 
lice tor the whole of them; but some also infest the pel- 
age of mammals. Some are great pests of the poultry- 
yard and aviary. The genera are numerous, including 
Nirmus, Trichodectes, ana Qoniodes. 

mallophagous (ma-lof'a-gus), a. [< NL. mal- 
lophagus, < Gr. paXX6$, a lock of wool, 4 Qayeiv, 
eat. ] In en tom. : (a) Devouring feathers or hairs 
and dried skins, as many coleopterous larvte. 
(ft) Pertaining to the Mallophaga. Also nmllo - 
phagan. 

Mallorquin (ma-16r'kin), n. [< Sp. Mallorquin , 

< Mallorca , Majorca: see Majorcan .] Same as 
Majorcan. 

MallotUS (ma-16'tus), n. [NL. (Loureiro, 1790), 

< Gr. pa/Xur6q, furnished with wool, fleecy, < 

(LGr.) paXXovv, clothe with wool,< wool.] 

1. A genus of plants of the natural order Eu- 
phorbxacece, tribe Crotonece, and subtribe Acaly- 
pliece, characterized by the oblong parallel an- 
ther-cells and the numerous (rarely less than 
fifteen) stamens. The flowers are apetalous, either 
dioecious or monoecious. The plants are trees or shrubs 
with generally alternate leaves. The male flowers are 
generally small, on short pedicels in heads along a rachis; 
the pistillate ones fewer, on long or short pedicels. There 
arcabout 70 species, numerous in eastern India, the Malay 
archipelago, and Australia, with a few in Africa. One 
species, M. PhUippinensis, yields the dyestuff known as 
kamUa. 

2. In ichth. ( Cuvier , 1829), a genus of fishes 
of the family Argentinidw , formerly placed in 
Salmonidc e, of which the male has a broad lon- 
gitudinal villous or fleecy band of scales dif- 
ferentiated from the rest; the caplins. The 
type is MaUotus villosus, the caplin. See cut 
under caplin 2 . 

mallow (mal'd), n. [< ME. malowe, malue , < AS. 
malwe, mcalice = D. maluwe = G. malve = OF. 
malve, F. mauve = Pr*. Sp. Pg. It. malva , < L. 
malva, prob., with some alteration (cf. L. ma- 
lope, mentioned by Pliny as one Gr. form) of the 
form later used as Gr., malache (also moloche) u 

< Gr. palAxVi also polAxn (later pahfia, 


malm 

after L.), mallow, app&r. so called from its 
emollient properties, or perhaps from its soft, 
downy leaves, < pateaoeiv, soften, < paXasdc, 



Branch of Mallow C Malva rotundtfolia), with flowers and fruits. 
a, a flower ; b, the fruit ; c, one of the carpels. 

soft.] Any plant of the genus Malva , or of the 
order Malvaceae , the mallow family. 

Take malues with alle the rotes, and sethe thame in wa- 
ter, and wasche thi hevede therwith. 

MS. Lincoln A i. 17, f. 282. (HaUitoell.) 

Nowe malowe is sowe, and myntes plannte or roote. 

Palladius, Hnsbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 84. 

Common mallow, in England, Malva sylvestris ; in Amer- 
ica, sometimes, M. rotundifolia.— Country mallow, the 
common mallow.— Curled mallow, if. enspa, In allusion 
to the leaves.— Dwarf mallow, M. rotundifolia, low as 
compared with M. sylvestris.— False mallow, a plant of 
the genus Malvastrum . — Olade-mallow, a plant of the 
genus Napcea.— Olobe mallow, a plant of the genus 
Sphceralcea . — Indian mallow, (a) In America, Abutilon 
Avicenna, introduced from India. Also called vdvetleaf. 
See American jute, under jute. ( ft) In England, a plant 
of either of the genera Sida ana Urena.— Jews’ mal- 
low. See Jews’ -malloic.— Marsh mallow. See marsh - 
mallow . — Musk-mallOW, Malva moschata, so named 
from the scent of Its foliage.— Rose-mallow, the genus 
Hibiscus, especially H. Moscheutos, the swamp rose-mal- 
low.— Tree mallow, Lavatera arborea . — Venice mal- 
low, Hibiscus Trionum , the bladder-ketmia. See cheese- 
cake, S, dockl, 2. 

mallow-rose (mal'o-roz), n. Same as rose- 
mallow (which see, under mallow). 
mallowwort (maro-wftrt), n. Any plant of the 
mallow family, Malvacece. 
malls (malz), n. pi. [A contr. of measles (for- 
merly mawfe, etc .).] The measles. [Prov. Eng.] 
mallum, mallus (mal'um, -us), n. [ML., of 
OTeut. origin ; cf . Goth, mel, time, point, mark, 
writing, = AS. mat, time, mark, etc. : see meal*.] 
Among the ancient Franks, a court correspond- 
ing to the hundred court among the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The ordinary court of justice is the mallus or court of 
the hundred. Stubbs, Const. Hist, ft 25. 

malm, manm (mfim, m&m), n. and a. [Also 
maulm , mawm; < ME. malm, < AS. mealm, sand, 
= OS. melm, dust, = OHG. MHG. melm, dust, G. 
(dial.) malm , something ground, also in tech- 
nical use, = Icel. mdlmr, sand (in local nftmes), 
usually ore, metal, = Norw. malm , sand, ore, 
= Sw. malm , sand (in local names), = Dan. 
malm , ore, = Goth, malma , sand ; with formative 
- m , from the verb represented by OHG. malan 
= Icel. mala = Goth, malan, grind: see meal 1 , 
from the same verb/ Hence maum, mawm , 
t\] I. n. 1. Earth containing a considerable 
quantity of chalk in fine particles; a calca- 
reous loam, constituting in the southeastern 
counties of England a soil especially suited 
for the growth of hops ; a kind of earth suit- 
able for making the best quality of brick with- 
out any addition. The brickmakers In the vicinity 
of London divide the brick-earth of that region into 
strong clay, mild clay (or loaraX and malm. Artificial 
malm is a mixture imitating the natural earth. See malm 
brick, below. 

To the north-west, north, and east of the village [of 8el- 
borne] is a range of fair enclosures, consisting of what is 
called a white malm, a sort of rotten or rubble stone, 
which, when turned up to the frost and rain, moulders to 
piece®, and becomes manure to itself. 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist Sel borne (ed. Bohn), p. 15. 

2. [cup.] The name used in Germany, and 
frequently by geologists writing in English on 
the geology of that country, for the uppermost 
of the three divisions of the Jurassic series, all 
of which at an early day received English pro- 
vincial names, namely Lias, Dogger, and Malm. 
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The Maim of the German geologists (which Is not the equiv- 
alent of the English malm rock) corresponds paleontologi- 
cally with the Middle and Upper Oolite of England. The 
rock consists mostly of white limestone, with dolomitic 
and marly strata, and is in some places over 1,000 feet 
thick. 

3. pi. Bricks made of malm earth, or of the 
artificial malm prepared by mixing clay with 
chalk. 

For making the best quality of bricks, which are called 
malms, an artificial substitute is obtained. 

C. T. Davit , Bricks and Tiles, p. 56. 

II. a . 1. Composed of malm or calcare- 
ous loam: as, malm lands. Gilbert White, — 2f. 
Soft; mellow. HaUiweU. — 8. Peaceable ; quiet. 
[Prov. Eng.] [In the last two senses spelled 
moum.]— Malm brick, a brick made of true or of arti- 
ficial malm, the latter of which consists of comminuted 
chalk and clay mixed with a little sand and with breeze, 
the last being composed of cinders, ashes, and fine coal 
These bricks burn to a pale-brown color more or less in- 
clined to yellow. They are made in the neighborhood of 
London, and are also called malms. See malm.— Malm 
rock, the local name of parts of the Upper Greensand, 
as developed from Wes ter ham west through Surrey, Hants, 
and Sussex. Also called nuUmstone. 

Near Westerham we find harder beds below, which rap- 
idly acquire importance farther west, and become there 
the chief part of the formation [the Upper Greensand]. 
These beds are known as firestone ana malm rock . and 
there also occur smaller quantities of blue rag and cnert. 
The firestone is a light-coloured calcareous sandstone 
much used for building. The malm rock much resembles 
it, but is slightly more chalky-looking. 

Topley, Geol. of the Weald, p. 163. 

malmt, m&uxnt (mam, mflm), v. t, [In the quot. 
spelled maum; < malm, vuium, a.; cl. malmy , 2.] 
To handle with sticky hands; “ paw.” [Ix>w.J 

Don't be mounting and gauming a body so ! cant you 
keep yonr filthy hands to yourself? 

Suifl, Polite Conversation, it (Davies.) 

malmag (mar mag), n. [A native name (f).] 
The specter, Tarsias spectrum , a small lemuroid 
quadruped. See Tarsius, 

malmarsh (mal' marsh), it. Same as mallemuck. 
Montagu. 

malmignatte (mal-mi-nyat'), ft. [Also malmi- 
gniatte. ] A spider, Theridion or La trodectus mal- 
mianattusy a small black species spotted with 
rea. It is one of a genus of spiders widely distributed in 
Europe. Africa, Asia, New Zealand, and the United States. 
Its venom is much more poisonous than that of any other 
animal, considering the diminutive size of the spider and 
the extremely minute quantity that will sometimes prove 
fatal. See katipo. 

m&lmillg (mH/ming), n . [< malm 4* - ing .] The 
preparation of artificial malm by mixing chalk 
and clay reduced to pulp, and allowing the mix- 
ture to consolidate by evaporation. 

malmockt (mal'mok), n. A variant of malle- 
muck. 

malms ey (mfim'zi, formerly malm'si), n. [For- 
merly malmsie, malmesie , malmasye ; < ME. mal- 
vesie , malweysy = MD. malvaseye, D. malvezy , 
malvazy } malvazier = G. Dan. malvasier = Sw. 
malvasir , < F. malvesie , malvoisie = Sp. malvasia, 
marvasia = Pg. malvasia (ML. malvaticum) t < It. 
malvasia , a wine so called from Malvasia or Na- 
poli di Malvasia } < NGr. M oveypaaia, a seaport on 
the southeastern coast of Laconia, Greece, con tr. 
of ybvrj iy^aaiGy 1 single entrance* : Gr. ytnnjy fern, 
of y6voe, single (see monad ) ; eyftaoia, entrance, 
< eyfiaiveivy enter, go in, < ev } in, 4 ftaivtiv, go.] 
If. A kind of grape. 

Upon that hyll is a cite called Malvasia, where first grew 
Malmasye , and yet doth ; howbeit it groweth now [1606] 
more plenteously in Camdia and Modena, and no where 
ellys. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 12. 

Ther groweth the Voyne that ys callyd Malteeusy and 
muskedell. Torkington, Diane of Eng. Travell, p. 20. 

2. A wine, usually sweet, strong, and of high 
flavor, originally and still made in Greece, but 
now especially in the Canary and Madeira 
islands, and also in the Azores and in Spain. 
The name is given somewhat loosely to such wines, and is 
used in combination, aa Malmsey- Madeira. Compare mal- 
vasia. 

A Cask, through want of vse grow'n fusty, 

Makes with his stink the beat Greeke Malmsey musty. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartaa’s Weeks, i. 3. 

By this hand, 

I love thee next to malmsey in a morning, 

Of all things transitory. 

Beau, and FL, Captain, iv. 2. 

m&lmstone (mam'ston), n. Same as malm 
rock (which see, under malm). 

Some varieties of the malmttones which form part of 
the so-called Upper Greensand of Surrey, Hampshire, 
and Berkshire. Quart Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 406. 

malmy (m&'mi), a. [< malm 4 -y 1 .] 1. Con- 
sisting of, containing, or resembling malm: as, 
a malmy soil. 

The eastern portion forming the Vale of Petersfleld, and 
comprising only about 50,000 acres, rests on the Weald en 
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formation, and is a grey sandy loam provlncially called 
malmy land, lying ou a soft sand rock. 

Encyc. Brit., XI. 480. 

2. Clammy; sticky. [Prov. Eng.] 

malnutrition (mal-nu-trish'on), n, [< mal- 4- 
nutrition.'] Imperfect nutrition; defect of sus- 
tenance from imperfect assimilation of food. 

Conical cornea is more often met with among persons 
who have had diseases of malnutrition. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXVTII. 610. 

Malnutrition of muscles is a factor which ought not to 
be forgotten. Scu Amer., N. 8., LXL 100. 

malodor. malodonr (mal-6'dor), n. [Formerly 
also maleodor; < maU 4 odoir,] An offensive 
odor; a stench. 

Her breath, heavy with the malodor of nicotine, almost 
strangled him. The Century, XXIX. 681. 

malodorous (mal-6'dor-us), a. [< malodor 4 
-ous.] Having a bad "or offensive odor, either 
literally or figuratively : as, a malodorous repu- 
tation. 

A pestilent malodorous home of dirt and disease. 

The Century, XXVII. 326. 

malodorousness (mal-o'dqr-ug-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being malodorous, or offen- 
sive to smell. 

malomaxillary (ma-16-mak'si-la-ri), a. Same 
as malarimaxtuary. H. Gray. 

malont. Contracted from me alone. Chaucer. 

Maloo climber. Bee Bauhinia. 

Malope (mal'o-pe), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1737), < 
L. malopey mallow.] 1. A genus of plants be- 
longing to the tribe Malvece , the mallow family, 
type of the subtribe Malopece , characterized 
by a style which is longitudinally stigmatose, 
and by having three distinct bractlets. They are 
annual herbs, with entire or three-parted leaves and pe- 
dunculate, usually showy, violet or rose-colored flowers. 
There are S species, whfqh are confined to the Mediter- 
ranean region, and are often cultivated for the beauty of 
the large flowers. M. trifida , with flowers of rose-color or 
white, is sometimes called three-lobed malope. The other 
species are M. malacoides, mallow-like malope, and M. 
multiflora. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

Malopose (ma-16'pe-e), n. pi. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Malope +'-ere.] A subtribe of malva- 
ceous plants belonging to the tribe Malvece , 
and characterized by an indefinite number of 
carpels, irregularly grouped in a head, with soli- 
tary ascending ovules. It embraces 3 genera, 
of which Malope is the type, and 7 species. 

Malo-BuBSian (ma-16-rush'an), n. [< Russ. 
Malorossiya y Little Russift ( MalorossilskU , Lit- 
tle-Russian), < malisii t in comp, malo-, adv. 
malOy little, 4 Rossiya , Russia: see Russian.] 
Little-Russian (which see, under Russian). 

In Malo-Russian, g is pronounced h, as aharod, a gar- 
den. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 149. 

Malpighia (mal -pig ' i -ft), n. [NL. (Plunder, 
1703), named after Marcello Malpighi.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
type of the natural order Malpighiacea: and the 
trine Malpighiece , characterized by having an 
entire 2- or 3-celled ovary, terminal free styles 
with obtuse stigmas, a calyx with from 6 to 10 
glands, and a drupaceous fruit with 3 crested 
seeds. They are trees or shrubs with opposite leaves, 
sometimes covered with stinging hairs, and red, white, 
or rose-colored flowers In axillary or terminal clusters. 
There are about 20 species, all natives of tropical Amer- 
ica. M. glabra is the Barbados cherry. M. wrens is the cow- 
hage-cherry. 

Malpighiacea (mal-pig-i-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(A. L. de Jussieu, 1789), < Malpighia + -acca \] 
A natural order of dicotyledonous polypetalous 
plants belonging to the cohort GeranialeSy typi- 
fied by the genus Malpighia. It is characterized 
by a 5- parted calyx, some or all of the sepals usually with 
two glands, by having three carpels, which are either 
united or distinct, and by solitary ovules without albumen. 
The order embraces 52 genera and about 600 species, most 
numerous in the tropics. They are herbs or shrubs, often 
climbing, with leaves usually opposite and entire, and 
glandular on the stalk or under side, and yellow or red 
(rarely white or blue) flowers, commonly growing in termi- 
nal clusters. 

malpighiaceons (mal-pig-i-a'shius), a. [< Mal- 
pighia 4 -aceous.] In bot.y pertaining to or 
characteristic of plants of the order Malpighia - 
cew: specifically applied to hairs formed as in 
the genus Malpighia , which are attached by the 
midale, and lie parallel to the surface on which 
they grow. 

Malpigl Ilian (mal-pig'i-an), a. [< Malpighi (see 
def.) 4 -an.] Of or pertaining to Marcello 
Malpighi (1628 -94), an Italian anatomist and 
physiologist: applied in anatomy to several 
structures discovered or particularly investi- 
gated by him, as follows Malpighian body, one 

of the glomeruli of the kidney surrounded by its capsule. 
These form the terminations of the branches of the uri- 



Malpighian capsule, a, with 
its contained glomerulus, A, 
and the beginning of the tu- 
bule, A into which it opens; 
c, d, epithelium in place ; *. 
epithelium of the tubule de- 
tached ; /. termination of re- 
nal artery ; £. beginning of 
renal vein : A, the glomerulus. 
(Magnified about 300 diame- 
ters.) 
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niferous tubules, occur in the cortical substance of the 
kidney, and are about T & n of an inch in diameter. They 
are formed of the expanded end of the tube invaginatea 
by the bunch of blood-vessels constituting the glomerulus, 
which thus are embraced in a double epithelial sac. and 
the blood is separated from the lumen of the tubule by 
the vascular wall and the epi- 
thelium of the inner layer of 
the capsule. There is reason to 
think that these bodies do most 
of the secretion of the water 
and less important salts of the 
urine, the remainder of the 
work of secreting the urine be- 
ing done by the epithelial cells 
of the urinlferous tubules.— 

Malpighian c®ca or fila- 
ments. Same aa Malpighian 
tubes.— Malpighian capsule. 

See Malpighian tody.— Mal- 
pighian corpuscle. (a) A Mal- 
pighian body of the kidney. (6) 

A lymphoid corpuscle of the 
spleen. See corpuscle. — Mal- 
pighian layer, the rete mu- 
cosum ; thelowermost layer of 
the epidermis ; the stratum apl- 
nosum. Also called rete Malpi- 
ghi*. See skin. — Malpighian 
pyramids, in a not, the pale- 
reddish conical masses forming 
the medullary part of the kidney, whose apices project into 
the calyces of the pelvis of the kidney, and are called pa- 
pilla. — Malpighian tubes or vessels, certain appen- 
dages of the alimentary canal of insects. They are aecal 
convoluted tubes, immediately behind the posterior aper- 
ture of the stomach, and are generally regarded as repre- 
senting the liver. See cut under Blattidce. — Malpighian 
tuft, the glomerulus, or vascular network or plexus, in a 
Malpighian body. 

Malpighiese (mal-pi-gi'e-e). n. pi. [NL. (A. 
P. ae Candolle, 1824), < ^Malpighia 4* -ece.] A 
tribe of plants belonging to the natural order 
Malpightacca’y of which malpighia is the type. 
It is characterized by having ten stamens, usually all per- 
fect, and often with appendaged anthers; by three styles, 
which are almost always distinct ; and by having carpels 
inserted on the flat receptacle, distinct or united in the 
fruit, and forming fleshy or woody drupes with from one to 
three cells. 

malposition (mal-po-zish'on), n. [< maU 4- po- 
sition.] A wrong position; a misplacement, 
as of a part of the body or of a fetus. 

Malpositions of the eye, such as squinting, are the result 
of too great contraction of one of tne recti muscles, usu- 
ally the internal. Le Conte , Sight, p. 20. 

malpractice (mal-prak'tis). v. [< mal- 4- prac- 
tice.] 1. Misbehavior; evil practice; practice 
contrary to established rules. 

Fanny was almost ready to tell fibs to screen her bro- 
ther’s malpractices from her mamma. 

Thackeray, The Kickleburys on the Rhine. 

2. Specifically, bad professional treatment of 
disease, pregnancy, or bodily injury, from rep- 
rehensible ignorance or carelessness, or with 
criminal intent. 

malpractitioner (mal-prak-tish'on-6r), n. [< 
mal- 4 practitioner , after malpractice.] A phy- 
sician who is guilty of malpractice. 

malpresentation (mal-pre-zen-ta'shon), n. [< 

F. mal- 4 presentation.] In oftstef., "abnormal 
presentation in childbirth, as of a shoulder. 

malpropriety (raal-pro-pri'e-ti), n. [= F. mal- 
proprctc; as mal- and propriety. ] Want of prop- 
er condition; slovenliness; dirtiness. [Rare.] 

The whole interior had a harmonious air of sloth, stupid- 
ity, and malpropriety. E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xviL 

malskert, V. i. [ME. malskrcn 1 malscren , mas- 
ken; < AS. *malscran y in verbal n. malscruvg 
(= OHG. mascrunc)y fascination : cf. OS. malsky 
proud, = Goth. *malsk8 y foolish.] To wander. 

The ledez of that lyttel toun wern lopen out for drede, 
In-to that malscrande mere, marred bylyue. 

Alliterative Poems, (ed. Morris), 1L 991. 

He hade missed is mayne & maUkrid a-boute, 

& how the werwolf wan him bi with a wilde hert. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. a), 1. 416. 

malstick (m&l'stik), n. See mahlstick. 

malstrdm, n. See maelstrom. 

malt 1 (malt), n. and a. [Formerly also mault , 
Sc. maut; < ME. malty < AS. mealt(= OS. malt 
= D. mout = MLG. molt, malt = OHG. MHG. 

G. wafc? = Icel. Dan. Sw. malt; cf. F. malt = Sp. 
Pg. It. maltOy < Teut.), < meltan (pret. mealt), 
melt, dissolve: see melt.] I, ft. 1. Grain in 
which, by partial germination, arrested at the 
proper stage by heat, the starch is converted 
into saccharine matter (grape-sugar), the un- 
fermented solution of the latter being the sweet- 
wort of the brewer. By the addition of hops, and the 
subsequent processes of cooling, fermentation, and clari- 
fication, the wort is converted into porter, ale, or beer 
The alcoholic fermentation of the wort without the ad 
dition of hops, and distillation, yield crude whisky. Bar 
ley is the grain most used for malting in the manufac- 
ture of beer ; but wheat, rye, and other grains are largely 
malted for whisky. Barley yields about 92 per cent, of 
ita weight of dried malt. 
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Some make the Egyptians first Inuenters of Wine . . . 
and of Beere, to which end they first made Moult of Bar- 
ley for such places as wanted Grapes. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 582. 
The ale shall ne'er be brewin o' malt 
Ths Enchanted Ring (Child's Ballads, IIL 53\ 

2. Liquor produced from malt, as ale, porter, 
or beer. 

Scho sold half found me mefl and malt 

Joknie Armstrong (Child's Ballads, VL 48). 

Blown malt, malt dried in a kiln in which the heat is 
raised quickly to 100* F., and then lowered. It is so call- 
ed from its distended appearance. Encyc. Brit— M&lt- 
rtlaawfwg machine, in a brewery, a form of grain-cleaner 
for freeing barley, previous to malting, from all extraneous 
substances, such as other grain, seeds of grass and weeda 
dust and foul matters; a cleaning and sorting machine. 

II. a. Pertaining to, containing, or made with 
malt — Malt liquor, a general term for an alcoholic 
beverage produced merely by the fermentation of malt, 
as opposed to those obtained by the distillation of malt 
or mash. 

malt 1 (m&lt), v. [< malt 1, «.] I. trans. To con- 
vert (grain) into malt. The steps in the process of 
malting are four : First, steeping in water from twenty- 
four to forty boon, by which the grain takes up from 10 
to SO per cent, of water, swells, ana begins to germinate. 
Second, couching, in which the steeped grain is piled in 
heaps on a floor, usually made of flagstones, and wherein 
the growth of the rootlets is aided by heat generated in the 
mass. Third, flooring, In which the germinating grain la 
spread upon a floor in charges called floors, and stirred to 
expoee tt to air, and in which the growth of the rootlets 
is checked and the germination of the acrospires is car- 
ried to the desired limit. Fourth, drying, in which the 
germination la completely arrested by heat in a malt-kiln. 
The maltster decides, from the length and appearance of 
the acrospires as to when the conversion of the starch has 
been carried to the right limit. The dried acrospires and 
the rootlets are broken off by handling in the kiln, and 
are removed by sifting. The chemical changes effected 
by the partial germination and subsequent treatment of 
the grain are chiefly the conversion of the axotized sub- 
stances into diastase, the conversion of the starch into 
grape-sugar by the action of the diastase, and the imparts 
ing of oolor and flavor to the malt in the kiln. The malt 
is either pole or dark in color, according to the degree of 
heat and the length of time it is exposed to heat in the 
kiln; and a peculiar flavor is derived from empyreumatic 
oil generated in the husk. 

TL intrans. 1. To become malt; be converted 
into malt. 

To house it green . . . will make it malt worse. 

Mortimer , Husbandry. 

2. To drink malt liquor. [Humorous or low.] 

She drank nothing lower than CuraQoa, 
Maraschino, or pink Noyau, 

And on principle never malted . 

Hood, Mias Kllmansegg, Her Birth. 

Well, for my part, I malts. Marryat Jacob Faithful. 
malt 2 t. An obsolete preterit of me/fi. Chaucer. 
maltalentf (marta-lent), n. [Also maletalent; 
< ME. maletalent , < OF. maltalentf ill-humor, 
anger; as mat- 4- talent.] Evil disposition or 
inclination; ill-will; resentment; displeasure; 
spleen. 


Wax he rody for shame, and loked on hym with mol 
talent and^j^f the! hadde be a lone he wolde with hym 


haue fough 


hym 

yef the! hadde be a-lone he wolde 
on. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X ill 586. 

As she that hadde it al to-rent, 

For angre and tor mdUalent. 

Rom. of the Rose, L 330. 

So forth he went 

With heavy look and lumpish pace, that plalne 
In him bewrald great grudge and maltalent. 

Spenser, F. Q., IIL iv. 61. 

That is the lot of them that the Black Douglas bears 
maltalent against Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, xlL 

maltalentivet, a. [ME. maletalenttf, < OF. maU 
talentify < maltalent , ill humor, anger: see mal- 
talent.] Angry; resentful. 

And [they] ronne to-geder wroth and maletalentif that 
oon a-gein that other, and that oon deslraunt of pris and 
honour, and that other covetouse to a-venge hys shame 
and his hanne. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.\ IL S3& 

malt-barn (m&lt'b&rn), n. Same as malt-house. 
malt-drler (mfilt'dri'fir), n. An apparatus for 
artificially drying malt in order to arrest the 
process of germination and the chemical change 
m the constituents of the grain. E. H. Knight. 
malt-dust (m&lt ' dust), n. The refuse of malt 
after brewing ; spent malt. 

Malt-dust is an active manure frequently used as a top- 
dressing, especially for fruit trees in pot*. 

Eneyc. Bril., XII. 233. 

malter (m&l'tfir), ». Same as maltster. [Bare.] 
Maltese (m&l-tfis' or -tez' ), a. and n. [< Malta (< 
L. Melita , Melite, Gr. M ehlrri) (see def.) + -ese.] 
I. a. Pertaining to Malta, an island in the Med- 
iterranean, formerly belonging to the Knights 
Hospitalers or Knights of Malta (1530-1798), 
afterward to France, and since 1800 to Great 
Britain, or to the group of islands of which 
it is the chief — Maltese oat, dog, stone, etc. See 
the uouna.— Maltese OTOSS. See cross of Malta, under 
cross*. 
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. II. ». 1. A native or an inhabitant of the 
island of Malta. — 2. The language spoken by 
the natives of Malta. Its chief element is a 
corrupt form of Arabic mixed with Italian. 
malt-6Xtract (m&lt'eks'trakt), n. A concen- 
trated unfermented infusion of malt. It is used 
in medicine in cases where it is desirable to 
further the nutrition. 

malt-floor (m&lt'flor), n. 1 . A perforated iron or 
tile floor in the chamber of a malt-kiln, through 
which the heat ascends from the furnace below, 
and dries the grain laid upon it. — 2. A floor 
on which grain is spread to undergo partial 
germination in the process of malting. — 3. A 
charge of grain spread on a floor of a malt-house 
to undergo partial germination. See malt and 
malting. 

maltha (maTthk), n. [< L. maltha (see def.), 
< Gr. pdXffa, fidXbrj, a mixture of wax and pitch 
used for calking ships.] A bituminous sub- 
stance midway m consistency between asphal- 
tum and petroleum. From it* tarry appearance, it 
1* sometime* called mineral tar; it ii the area of the Mex- 
ican Spanish. By the Romans the word maltha was used 
as the name of various cements, stuccos, and other prepa- 
rations of a similar kind employed for repairing cisterns, 
roofs, etc., and of some of these what is now known as 
maltha, or some other form of bitumen. In all probability 
constituted a part Aiphaltum and maltha were also used 
from the earliest times (as stated in Genesis with regard 
to the building of the Tower of Babel) for the same pur- 
pose for which our common mortar is employed, namely 
to bind together stonee and bricks. 
malthe 1 !, »• [ML., < L. maltha : see maltha.] 
Mortar; cement. 

Convenient it is to knowe, of bathes 
. . . what matthes hoote and coide 
Are able, ther as chynyng clifte or scathe is 
To make It hoole. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.X p. 41. 

Malthe 2 (mar the), n. [NL., < Gr. p&TJhj or pKk- 
6a, a fish so named, supposed by some to have 
been the angler, Lophius.] A genus of pedicu- 
late fishes, typical of the family Maltheidee ; the 
bat-fishes. M . vespertilio inhabits tropical seas. 
See cuts under bat-fish. 

m&ltheid (mal'the-id), a. and n. I. a. Pertain- 
ingto or having the characters of the Maltheidee. 

ii. n. A fish of the family Maltheidee. 
Maltheid© (mal-the'i-de), n.pL [NL Malthe* 
-f -idee. ] A family of pediculate fishes with bran- 
chial apertures in the superior axilla of the pec- 
toral fins, the anterior dorsal ray in a cavity 
overhung by the anterior margin of the fore- 
head, the mouth subterminal or inferior, and 
the lower jaw generally received within the up- 
per ; the bat -fishes. It includes marine fishes 
of remarkable aspect, representing two sub- 
families, Maltheince and Halieuteeinas. 
m&ltheiform (mal' the-i-f firm), a. Resembling 
in form a fish of the genus Malthe. 
MaltheinflB (mal-the-r ne), n. pi. [NL., < Mal- 
the 2 4- -inee. ] A subfamily of Maltheidee. having 
the body divided into a cordiform disk and a 
stout caudal portion, the frontal region ele- 
vated. and the snout more or less attenuated. 
It includes a few American marine forms in- 
habiting shallow water. 

maltheine (mal'the-in), a. and w. [< Malthe 2 
4- -ine 1 .] I. a. Pertaining to the Maltheince , 
or having their characters. 

II. n. A bat-fish of the subfamily Maltheince. 
maltheoid (maTthf-oid), a. and n. I. a. Hav- 
ingthe form or characters of the Maltheidee . 

IL n. A fish of the family Maltheidee ; a mal- 
theid. 

malt-horse (m&lt'hfirs), n. A horse employed 
in grinding malt by working a treadmill or 
winch; hence, a slow, heavy horse. 

Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, idiot patch ! 

Shak., C. of ET, ill 1. 32. 

He ! why, he has no more judgment than a malt-horse. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, L 4. 

malt-house (m&lt'hons), n. [< ME. malthous , < 
AS. mealthus, < mealt , malt. + hus, house.] A 
house in which malt is maae. 

Malthusian (mal-thu'si-an), a. and n. [< Mal- 
thas (see def.) 4- -win.] 1. a. Of or pertaining 
to the Rev. T. R. Malthus (1766-1834), an Eng- 
lish economist, or to the doctrines set forth m 
his “ Essay on the Principle of Population.” 
In this work he first made prominent the fact that popu- 
lation, unless hindered by positive checks, as wars, fam- 
ines, etc., or by preventive checks, as social customs that 
prevent early marriage, tends to increase at a higher 
rate than the means of subsistence can, under the most 
favorable circumstances, be made to increase. As a rem- 
edy he advocated the principle that society should aim 
to diminish the sum of vice and misery, and check the 
growth of population, by the discouragement of early and 
improvident marriages, and by the practice of moral self- 
restraint. 


m&lulella 

n. *. A follower of Malthus ; a believer in 
Malthusianism. 

Malth usianism (mal-thu'si-an-izm), n. [< Mal- 
thusian + -ism.] The theory of the relation of 
population to means of subsistence taught by 
Malthus. See Malthusian, a. 

maltine (m&l'tin), n. [< malt 1 4- -ine 2 .] A me- 
dicinal preparation made by digesting sprout- 
ing malt in water, expressing the solution, 
precipitating with alcohol, and drying tbe 
precipitate, which is impure diaBtase. 

malting (mAl'ting), n. [Verbal n. of malt 1 , t\] 

1. The artificial production of germination in 
grain for the purpose of converting its starch 
into the greatest possible amount of sugar, as a 
preparation for brewing, or the conversion by 
fermentation of this sugar into alcohol. 

Malting consists of four processes, steeping, couching, 
flooring, and kiln-drying. Eneyc. Brit, IV. 207. 

2. A place where malting is carried on. [Rare 
and inaccurate.] 

The town also possesses brass foundries, mattings, lime- 
kilns, and brickyards. Eneyc. Brit , XXIV. 606. 

malt-kiln (m&lt'kil), n. A heated chamber in 
which malt is dried to check germination. Some 
kilns are fitted with machinery for stirring the mslt on the 
floor of the kiln, this mechanism being called a malt-turn- 
er. A smaller apparatus with mechanical devices tor stir- 
ring the malt is commonly known ss a matt-drier. 

malt-mad (m&lt ' mad), a. Maddened with 
drink; addicted to drink ; drunken. 

These English are so matt-mad. there's no meddling 
with 'em. Fletcher, Pilgrim, ili 7. 

mal tman (mdlt'man), n. ; pi. maltmen (-men). 
A maltster. Gascoigne, Steele Glas, 79. 

malt-master (m&lt'm&s'tfir), n. A master malt- 
ster. 


If the poor cannot reach the price, the m attmaster will 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 246. (Davies.) 

malt -mill (m&lt'mil), n. A mill for grinding 
malt. 

maltose (m&l'tos), n. [< malt 1 + -ose.] A sugar 
(C^HoaOn 4- HoO) which forms hard white 
crystals, is directly fermented by yeast, and is 
closely like dextrose in its properties. It is pro- 
duced from starch paste by tne action of malt 
or diastase. 

malt-rake (m&lt ' rak), ». An implement for 
stirring malt on the floor of a malt-kiln, a hoe- 
shsped part scrapes the grain from the floor, and it falls 
through fingers set above and behind the hoe. 

maltreat (mal-tret'), v. t. [< mat- 4- treat.] To 
treat ill ; abuse ; treat roughly, rudely, or with 
unkindness. 

Yorick indeed was never better served in his life ; — but 
it was a little hard to maltreat him after, and plunder him 
after he was laid in his grave. 

Stems, Tristram Shandy, it 17. 

maltreatment (mal-tret'ment), w. [< maltreat- 
4- -ment.] The act of maltreating, or the con- 
dition of being maltreated; ill treatment; ill 
usage; abuse. 

malt-screen (m&lt'skren), w. A machine for 
freeing malt or barley from foreign matters. 

maltster (m&lt'stfir),n. [< ME. maltster ; < malt 1 
+ -ster.] A maker of or dealer in malt. Rarely 
also malter. 

malt-surrogate (mfilt'sur'o-gat), n. Any sub- 
stitute, as corn, potatoes, rice, or potato-starch, 
used in the manufacture of Deer in place of a 
part of the malt required for the normal manu- 
facture. 

malt-tea (m&lt'te), n. The liquid infusion 
of the mash in brewing; water impregnated 
with the valuable part of the malt, leaving 
behind the husks or grains. See grain I, 6, ana 
wort 2 . 

malt-turner (mfilt'tfir'nfir), n. A mechanical 
device for turning malt as it is heated in the 
kiln. See malt-kiln, and compare malt-rake. 
maltwormt (mfilt' wfirm), n. A person addicted 
to the use of malt liquor. 

Then doth she trowle to me the bowleg 
E’en as a mautt-worme sbolde. 

Bp. Stm, Gammer Gurton's Needle, ii (song). 

I am joined with . . . none of these mad, mustachlo, 
purple-hued malt-worms. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. L 83. 

malty (m&l'ti), a. [< malt I 4- -yi.] Pertain- 
ing to, composed of, or produced from malt. 

Backward and forward rush mysterious men with no 
names, who fly about all those particular parts of the 
country on which Doodle is . . . throwing himself in an 
auriferous and malty shower. Dickens, Beak House, xL 

malulella (mal-u-lel'&), n. ; pi. malulellee (-5). 
[NL. (Packard, i883)‘, double dim. of L. mala , 
jaw : see malar.] An appendix of the front edge 
of the inner stipes of tne deutomala of a myria- 
pod. See deutomala. 
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malulella 

Differentiated from the front edge of the inner stipes 
[of the deutomala of a myriapod] Is a piece usually sepa- 
rated by suture, which, as we understand it, is the stilus 
lingual is of Meinert; it is our maluUUa. 

A. S. Packard , Proc. Amer. Philos. 8oc., June, 1888, p. 200. 

malum (ma'lum), n.; pi mala (-1&). [L., an 
evil, neut. of malus , evil, bad: seemal, male 8 , 

malice , etc.] In law t an evil Malnm In 86, a 

thingunlawful because an evil in itself. — Malnm pro- 
hibitum, a prohibited wrong ; an act wrong because for- 
bidden by law. 

maluret, ». [ME., < OF. maleur, maleur e, mo 

lure , F. malheur , misfortune, < mal (< L. malus). 
bad, + heur , < L. augurium. luck : see augury.] 
Misfortune. 

I woful wight ful of malurt. 

The Ide of Ladies, L SOL 

maluredt, a. [Early mod. E. maleuryd; < ma~ 
lure 4* -ed 2 .] Ill-fortuned. 

Male vryd was your fals entent 
For to offend your preeydent, 

Your sonerayne lord most reuerent, 

Your lord, your brother, and your Regent. 

Skelton , Lament againste the Scottee, L liL 

Malurlnse (mal-u-ri'ne). n. pi. [NL., < Malu- 
rus + -two?.] A group or oscine passerine birds, 
commonly referred to the family Sylviidce or 
Lusciniidee, typified by the genus Maiurus; the 
soft-tailed warblers. They are characteristic of the 
Australian region, and include some of the most beautiful 
of warblers. Those of the remarkable genus Stipiturus are 
known as emu-wrens. fSee cut under Stipiturus . ) The lim- 
its of the group are not well defined, ana the term is used 
with varying latitude by different writers. 

mainline (mal'u-rin). a . Belonging to or hav- 
ing the characters of the Malurina. 

Perhaps the most curious example of the tnalurine birds 
is the beautiful little Emeu wren. 

J. G. Wood, Illus. Nat Hist, IL 274. 

maluroust, «• [ME. *malurous, malerous, < OF. 
maleuro8 , maleur ous, maleur eus, etc., F. malheu- 
reux , unfortunate, unhappy, wretched, < maleur, 
misfortune: see maluret] Wretched; wicked. 

Iff I thaim for-gatte I were malerous. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.X L 6478. 

Malurus (ma-lu'rus). n. [NL., for *Malacurus 
< Or. pafamdi, soft, + ovpd , tail.] The typical 
genus of MaluriruBj founded by Vieillot in 1816. 
The type-species is M. cyaneus of Australia, a 
very beautiful little bird known as the superb 
warbler or blue wren. 

Halva (mal'vfi), n. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675), < L. 
malva , mallow : see mallow.] A genus of di- 
cotyledonous polypetalous plants belonging to 
the natural order Malvaceee, the mallow family, 
the tribe Malvece , and the subtribe Eumalvece. 
It is characterized by having the styles stigma tons along 
the inner sides, by three distinct bractlets growing be- 
neath the calyx, and by carpels which are naked within 
and have no beaks. About 16 species are known, natives 
of the temperate regions of the Old World and of North 
America. They are herbs with leaves which are usually 
angularly lobed or dissected, and purple, rose-colored, or 
white flowers with emarginate petals, growing in the axils, 
either solitary or in clusters. The name mallow belongs 
peculiarly, though not exclusively, to this genua. See 
mallow and cheese-cake, 3. 

MalvacOSB (mal-va'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. L. de 
Jussieu, 1789), fem. *pl. of L. malvaceus , mal- 
vaceous: see malvaceous and -acece.] A large 
order of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants 
belonging to tne cohort Malvales, typified by 
the genus Malva , and characterized by mona- 
delphous stamens with one-celled anthers. 
They are herbs, shrubs, or trees with alternate leaves, 
which are entire, much divided, or palmately lobed, ana 
regular five-parted flowers, almost always showy, and 
usually purple, rose-colored, or yellow. The uniform 
character of the order is to abound in mucilage and to be 
totally destitute of all unwholesome Qualities ; many are 
cultivated for ornament, and many others are used medi- 
cinally. The cotton-plant, Gossypittm, belongs to this 
order, as do also the hollyhock, the hibiscus, the abutilon, 
and nearly all the plants called mallows. The order em 
braces 64 genera and more than 800 species, found every- 
where throughout the world, except in the arctic regions. 

malvaceous (mal-va'shius), a. [< L. malva- 
ceus , of m&llowB, < malva , mallow: see mallow.] 
Pertaining or belonging to the order Malvaceee , 
or mallow family. 

Malvales (mal-va'les), n. pi. [NL. (Lindley, 
1833), < L. malva , mallow: see Malva.] A co- 
hort (alliance of Lindley) of dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants belonging to the first series, 
Thalamiflorce. It is characterized by the v&lvate calyx- 
lobes or sepals, which are five in number, rarely fewer ; 
by having tne petals as many as the sepals or sometimes 
wanting ; by stamenB which are indefinite in number or 
monadelphous * and by an ovary with from three to an 
indefinite number of cells, rarely fewer. The cohort em- 
braces 8 orders, Malvaceee, Sterculiacece, and Tiliaceee. 

malvasia (mal-va-se'a), n. [It.: see malmsey.] 
Originally, a wine of Napoli di Malvasia in the 
Morea, Greece ; now, a name given also to some 
other wines, especially to certain Italian and 
Sicilian wines, as to a brand of Marsala, of 
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similar quality, sweet and somewhat heady. 
See malmsey. 

Malvastrum (mal-vas'trum), n. [NL. (Asa 
Gray, 1848), < Malva + Gr. borpov, star (alluding 
to tne star-like arrangement of the bracts).] 
A large genus of plants of the order Malva - 
cecc, tribe Malvece, and subtribe Eumalveee; the 
false mallows. It is characterized by styles which are 
branched at the apex and have terminal capitate stigmas, 
and by from one to three distinct bractlets under the 
calyx, or the latter sometimes wanting. They are tall or 
low herbs, with leaves which are divided, or entire and 
cordate, and scarlet, orange, or yellow flowers, which are 
axillary or grow in terminal spikes. There are about 80 
species, growing in North and South America, and in Af- 
rica. See hollow-stock. 

Malvern (mal've-e), n. pi. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Malva *4 -eee .] A tribe of plants of the 
order Malvaceae , characterized by the columns 
of stamens being anther-bearing at the apex, 
the styles having as many branches as there are 
carpels, and the cotyledons foliaceons and va- 
riously folded. The tribe, of which Malva Is the type, 
embraces 24 genera and about 400 species. To it belong 
many of the important plants of the order. 

malversation (mal-v6r-sa'shon), n. [< F. mal- 
versation = Sp. malver8acion == Pg. malversacdo , 
evil conduct, < L. male, badly, + versatio(n -), 
a turning, < versari , turn about, occupy one- 
self: see converse , conversation.] Evil con- 
duct; fraudulent or tricky dealing; especially, 
misbehavior in an office or employment, as by 
fraud, breach of trust, extortion, etc. 

A man turned out of his employment ... for malver- 
sation in office. Burke, On Fox's East India Bill. 

malvesiet, malvesyet, malvyseyt, n. Middle 
English forms of malmsey. 

malvoisie, n. [F. : see malmsey.] Same as 
malmsey. 

mam 1 (mam), n. A colloquial or vulgar ab- 
breviation of mama. 

It began to speake and call him dad and her mam. 

Greene, Dorastua and Fawnia (1588). 

mam 2 , n. Same as ma'am , contraction of madam. 
mama, mamma 1 (ma-ma' or mk'mh), i*. [Prop. 
mama , but more commonly mamma , in simula- 
tion of the L. form; also in dim. or childish 
form mammy (q. v.), and abbr. mam (see maw 1 ); 
= D. G. mama = Sp. mamd — It. mamma = (with 
a nasal vowel) F. mania n = Pg. marntie, mother, 
mama ; = Bulg. Pol. Russ, mama , mother, = 
Albanian mome, mother, mamic , nurse, = L. 
mamma, mother, grandmother, nurse, = Gr. 
pdppa, pdppij, later also pappaia, mother, grand- 
mother, nurs e,pappia, mother; = Pers. mama , 
mother; cf. Marathi mama, a maid-servant; 
prop, a child’s term for ‘mother,’ being the 
meaningless infantile articulation ma ma adopt- 
ed (out of many similar infantile articulations) 
by mothers, nurses, etc., as if the infant’s name 
for its mother or nurse, and so later used by the 
child. The simple syllable ma is also used (see 
ma 3 ) ; even a Gr. pa. appears for pdrijp, prjrrip. 
Cf .papa, dad 1 ( dadda ), similarly developed: cf. 
Hind, mama , maternal uncle; western Aus- 
tralian mammon, father. A similar word is 
used to mean ‘breast’: see mamma 2 .] Mother: 
a word used chiefly in address and familiar in- 
tercourse, especially by and with infants, chil- 
dren, and young people. 

When the babe shall . . . begin to tattle and call hir 
Mamma. Lyly, Euphues (ed. Arber), p. 129. 

Pleas’d Cupid heard, and check’d his Mother's Pride : 

And who's blind now, Jfatnma, the Urchin cry’d. 

Prior, Venus Mistaken. 
A dog bespoke a sucking Lamb 
That us’d a she-goat as her dam, 

“ You little fool, why, how you baiL 
This goat is not your own mamma. 

C. Smart , tr. of Phsedrus (1765X p. 115. 

mamaluke (mam'a-luk), n. Bee mameluke. 

mamblet, V. i. [< ME. mamelen, var. momelen, 
mumble: see mumble.] To talk indistinctly; 
mumble. 

Adam, while he spak nougt, had paradys at wille ; 

Ac whan he mameled aboute mete, and entermeted to 
knowe 

The wisdom and the witte of God, he was put fram blisse. 

Piers Plowman (B), xL 408. 

The Almighty . . . could rather be content the angell of 
the church of Laodicea 
should be quite cold, 
than in such a v wimbling 
of profession. 

Bp. HaU, Christian Mode- 
[ration, IL 2. 

mambrino (mam- 
bre'no), n . A name 

f iven to the iron 
at (chapel-de-fer), 
derived rrom its re- 
semblance tO the Mambrino. 13th century. 



mamma 

barber’s basin in “Don Quixote.” ArchceoL 
Inst. Jour.,Y HI. 319. 
mamelt, tJ. i. A variant of mamble . 
mamelon (mam 'e-lon), n. [< F. mamelon , nip- 
ple, teat, pap, a small conical hill, < mamelte , 
the breast, \ L. mamma , the breast : see mam- 
ma 2 .] A small hill or mound with a round 
top; a hemispherical elevation: so called from 
its resemblance to a woman’s breast. 

Our tents were pitched on another mamelon , some dis- 
tance from the castle. 

IP. H. Russell, Diary in India, IL 20L 

mamelnco (mam-e-15'ko), n. [Pg. (in Brazil), 
lit. a mameluke: see mameluke . J In Brazil, 
the offspring of a white and a negro, or a white 
and a Brazilian Indian. 

I have seen the white merchant, the negro husband- 
man, the mamelnco, the mulatto, and the Indian, all sit- 
ting side by side. Bates, Brazil, p. 21. 

mameluke (mam'e-luk), n. [Formerly also 
mamaluke , mameluck , mamlouk , mam lock , mamo- 
loke, mamelak , mamelek , memlook , etc.: < F. 
mamaluc , now mameluk = Bp. Pg. matneluco = 
It. mammaluco = Turk, mamelek, < Ar. mamluk, 
a purchased slave, a mameluke, < malaka , pos- 
sess.] 1. Any male servant or slave, usually a 
Circassian, belonging to the household or the 
retinue of a bey. 

In Turkey, it was the custom in the houses of the great 
to have a number of young men, who in Egypt were called 
Mamelukes, after that gallant corps had been destroyed. 

R. Curzon, Monas t. in the Levant, p. 58. 

2. [cap.] A member of a corps of cavalry for- 
merly existing in Egypt, whose chiefs were 
long the sovereign rulers of the country. They 
originated with a body of Mingreliansi, Turks, and other 
slaves, who were sold by Jenghiz Khan to the Egyptian 
sultan In the thirteenth century. About 1251 they estab- 
lished their government in Egypt by making one of their 
own number sultan. Their government was overthrown 
by Selim L of Turkey in 1517, but they formed part of the 
Egyptian army until 1811, when Mehemet All destroyed 
most of them by a general massacre. 

And as we come out of the bote we were received by ye 
Mamolukes and Sarrasyns, and put into an olde caue, by 
name and tale, there scryuan euer wrytyng our names 
man by man as we entred in the presens of the sayd 
Lordea. Sir R. Guyl/orde, Pylgrymage, p. 16. 

Mameluke bey, one of the Mameluke rulers of Egypt. 

The servile rulers known as mameluke beys, and to the 
Egyptians as ghuzz. 

R. F. Burton, Arabian Nights, V. 12, note, 
mamerit,*. [ME.,< OF. mahomerie,mahommerie, 
mahonnerie , meomerie , etc., a Mohammedan or 
other temple, a pagan temple, Mahome try, < Ma- 
homet, etc., Mahomet, Mohammed: see mammet , 
maumet.] A pagan temple. 

Aboute the time of mid dal 
Out of a marneri a sal 
Barasins com gret foisoun, 

That hadde anoured here Mahoun. 

Beoes of Hamloun, p. 54. ( HaUitceO .) 

mamilla, mamillary, etc. Bee mammilla , etc. 
Mamillaria (mam-i-la'ri-fi), n. [NL. (Haworth, 
1812), so called in allusion to the protuber- 
ances on the stem ; < L. mamilla, breast, nip- 
ple : see mammilla.] A genus of Cactacece , the 
cactus family, and of the tribe Echinocactece. it 
is characterized by a short stem, with the flowers in the 
axils of the tubercles, which are mammiform, elongated 
or angular, rarely uniting to form a fleshy ridge, and have 
a cushion-like apex, bearing a tuft of radiating spines; 
the flowers are usually arranged in a transverse zone, and 
have an immersed smooth ovary. About 860 species are 
known, natives of Mexico, though some are found in the 
southern part of the United States, Brazil, Bolivia, and the 
West Indies. The plants rarely exceed 6 or 8 inches In 
height The stems are simple, tufted, globose, or cylin- 
drical, and covered with tubercles, from the axils of wnich 
arise a zone of white, yellow, red, or rose-colored flowers, 
which remain open during the day only, and are frequent- 
ly large and showy. See nipple-cactus. 
mamisht, a. [Origin obscure.] Foolish; effemi- 
nate. Davies. 

But why urge I this ? None but some mamish monsters 
can question it Bp. HaU, Works, V. 464. 

mamma 1 , n. Bee mama. 
mamma 2 (mam'&), n. [L. mamma O It. mamma 
= Sp. Pg. mama, \j. dim. mamilla, > F. mamelle = 
AS. mamme ) = Gr. pappij , the breast, pap. See 
mama.] 1. PI. mamma (-e). The mammary 
gland and associated structures; the charac- 
teristic organ of the class Mammalia, which 
in the female secretes milk for the nourish- 
ment of the young; a breast or udder. The 
mamma is essentially a conglomerate gland, consisting 
of lobes and lobules, secreting milk, which is conveyed 
from the ultimate ramifications of the organ by a sys- 
tem of converging lactiferous or galactophorous ducts, 
to be discharged through one or several main orifices 
at the summit of the gland, where is the nipple or mam- 
milla. The mamma is subcutaneous, and may be re- 
garded as a highly developed and specialized sebaceous 
follicle. Mammae vary much In number and position: 
they may be 2, 4, 6, 8, to 12 or more, usually an even 
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number, being paired, and may be pectoral, axillary, ven- 
tral or abdominal, or inguinal. They are sometimes quite 
high on the aides of the animal, but are never dorsaL 
An apparently single and median mamma, as the ndder 
of the cow, results from the ooalesoence of as many mam- 
mas as there are teats. In marsupials they are contained 
in the pouch, and may be circularly or irregularly dis- 
posed, or of odd number. In monotremes they are de- 
void of a nipple, whence the name Amasta for these ani- 
mals. The mamma develops at puberty, and oomes into 
functional activity during gestation. The structure is 
oommon to both sexes, but as a rule remains rudimentary 
and functionleas in the male. 

2. [cap.] A genu8 of sea-snails of the family 
Xaticidcc. Klein , 1753. 

mammal (mam'al), a . and n. [= OF. mam- 
mal = Sp. mama) = Pg. mama l, mammal — It. 
mammals , n.; < NL. mammale , a mammal, neut. 
of LL. mammalis, of the breast, < L. mamma , 
the breast: see mamma 2 .] I, a. Having breasts 
or teats ; mammiferous. 

n. n. An animal of the class Mammalia . — 
Atrial mammals, the bats.— Age of mammals, the 
Tertiary period in geology. 

Mn.Tmnn.1l5L (raa-ma'lia), n. pi. [NL. (sc. ani- 
malia), neut. pi. of LL 7 mammalis (neut. sing, as 
a noun, mammale ), of the breast: see mammal.] 
In zool., the highest class of Vertebrata , con- 
taining all those animals which suckle their 
young, and no others ; mammiferous animals ; 
the mammals. With the exception of the loweat sub- 
class, the monotremes or Ornithodelphia, which lay eggs 
like birds, Mammalia are viviparous, bringing forth their 
young alive ; and, with the same exception, the mammary 
gland is provided with a nipple for the young to suck. 
They have no gills, but breathe air by means of lungs, 
which are primitively an offset of the alimentary canaL 
The blood la warm; the heart la completely four-chambered 
or quadrilocular. with two auricles and two ventricles ; 
and its right and left aides are entirely separate after birth, 
when the arterial and venous circulation and the pulmo- 
nary and systemic vessels become differentiated. The 
heart and lungs are situated in the thoracic cavity, which 
is completely shut off from the abdomen by a muscular 
diaphragm. The aorta is single and sinlstraL curving 
over the left bronchus. The blood contains red circular 
non-nucleated blood-disks and white blood-corpuscles. 
The brain has large cerebral hemispheres, which are more 
or less extensively united by commissures, especially by a 
corpus callosum, which when well developed roofs over 
more or less of tne lateral ventricles. The skull has two 
occipital condyles and an ossified b&si occipital. The lower 
Jaw. composed of a pair of simple mandibular rami, is di- 
rectly articulated by a convex condyle with the glenoid 
fossa of the squamosal. The malleus and incus become 
specialized auditory ossicles, lodged like the stapes in the 
cavity of the tympanum. (See Mallei/ era. ) Limbs are al- 
ways present There are ordinarily two pairs, anterior and 
posterior, or pectoral and pelvic, but the latter are some- 
times aborted, as in cetaceans and sireniana. The ankle- 
joint, if there is one, is always formed between crural and 
tarsal bones, and is never mediotarsaL The body is usu- 
ally more or less hairy, sometimes naked, rarely scaly or 
with a bony exoskeleton. The class Mammalia is definitely 
circumscribed, no transitional forms being known. It has 
been subdivided in various ways. Linnaeus had 7 orders, 
Primal* a, Bruta, Ferae, (Hires , Pecora, Belluce, and Cete, 
with 40 genera in all. Cuvier made the 0 orders Bimana, 
Quadrumana, Carnaria, Marsupial a, RodenJUa, Edentata . 
Pachydermata, RuminanSa, and Cetacea. Owen divided 
Mammalia primarily into 4 subclasses, according to the 
character of the brain, and 14 orders as follows : Archen- 
cephala — Bimana ; Oyrencephala — Quadrumana, Carni- 
vora, Artiodactyla, Perissodactyla, Proboecidia, Sirenia, Ce- 
tacea; Ussencephala— Bruta, Chiroptera, Insectivom, Bo- 
dentia; Lyencephala — Marsupialia, Monotremata. Dana’s 
prime divisions correspond to Owen’s by other names, 
Archontia, MegaMhena, Microsthena, and Obticoidea. In 
1872 Gill arranged mammals in 3 subclasses and 14 orders, 
as follows : subclass Monodelpkia, containing all placental 
mammals, orders Primates, Ferae, U ngulata, Toxodontia 
(fossil), Hyracoidea , Proboecidea, Sirenia, Cete, in one se- 
ries EducabHia, and Chiroptera , Insectivora, (Hires, Bruta, 
in a second series Tneducabilia ; subclass Didelphia, the 
lmplacental mammals, order Marsupialia alone ; subclass 
Ornithodelphia, the oviparous mammals, order Monotre- 
mata alone. This is substantially the classification now 
almost universally current, but it is exclusive of certain 
fossil groups which require ordinal rank. The families of 
mammals now recognized are about 150 in number, the 
genera nearly 1,000; the living species are about 3,25a 
Remains of mammals abound in all Tertiary deposits, and 
a few forms have been found In Mesozoic beds. Also 
called Mammifera and Mallei/era. 

mammalian (ma-ma'lian), a. and n. [< mam- 
mal + -tan.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Mammalia or mammals. 

II. n. An animal of the class Mammalia; 
a mammal. 

mammaliferons ( m am-a-lif ' e-ms ) , a. [< NL. 
mammale. a mammal, + L .ferre = E. bear L] 
In geol., bearing mammals; containing mam- 
malian fossils, or the remains of Mammalia: 
as, mammaliferous strata, 
mammalogical (mam-a-loj'i-kal), a. [< mam - 
malog-y + -ic-aJ.J Of or pertaining to mam- 
malogy. Owen, Class. Mammalia, p. 34. 

mammalogist (ma-mal'o-jist), n. [< mam - 
malog-y + -wf.] A student of the Mammalia ; 
one who is versed in the science of mammal- 
ogy; a therologist. Also mastologist. 

mamma logy (ma-mal'o-ji), n. [= Sp. mama- 
logia, < NL. mammale , a mammal, + Or. -/ 07 /a, 
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< / Jkyttv , speak: see -ology. ] The scientific know- 
ledge of mammals; the science of the Mamma- 
lia; therology. 

mammary (mam'a-ri), a. [= F. mammaire = 
Sp. Pg. mammano, < NL. mammarius , < L. 
mamma , the breast: see mamma 2 .] Of or 
pertaining to a mamma or breast: as, a mam- 
mary artery, vein, nerve, duct, etc.; a mammary 
structure — Mammary fetus, gestation, gland. See 
the nouns. 

mamma te (mam 'at), a. [< L. mammatus, having 
breasts, < mamma , breast: see mamma 2 .] Hav- 
ing mammas or breasts. 

mammato-cumulus (ma-ma'to-ku'mu-lus), n. 
A name given by Ley to a cumulus cloud when 
it has a festooned appearance: called pocky cloud 
in Orkney, where it is usually followed by wind. 
Mammea (ma-me'ft), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1737), 

< Haytian mamey (5 Sp. mamty).] A genus of di- 
cotyledonous polypetalous trees of the natural 
order Guttiferce and tribe Calophyllecc , character- 
ized by a calyx which is closed before the flower 
expands, ana then becomes valvately 2 -parted, 
ana by a 2- to 4-celled ovary containing four 
ovules, usually with a peltate stigma. They are 
trees with rigid coriaceous leaves, often covered with pel- 
lucid dots ; axillary flowers, either solitary or in clusters ; 
and fruits which are indehiscent drupes with from one to 
four large seeds. There are 5 species, natives of America 
and tropical Asia and Africa. M. Americana Is a tall 
tree with a thick spreading head, somewhat resembling 
Magnolia grandifara, and showy white sweet-scented 
flowers. The fruit, known as the mammee-appU or South 
American apricot, is much esteemed In tropical countries, 
and is eaten alone, or cut in slices with wine or sugar, 
or preserved in various ways. It 1 b yellow, and as 
large as a cocoannt or small melon ; the rind and the 
pulp about the seeds are very bitter, but the intermedi- 
ate portion is sweet and aromatic. From the flowers a 
spirituous liquor is distilled. (See eau Creole, under eau. ) 
The seeds, which are large, are used as anthelmintics, and 
a gum distilled from the bark is used to destroy chigoes. 
The tree is a native of the West Indies and tropical Amer- 
ica, but is often cultivated in the tropics of the Old World. 

mammeated (mam'e-a-ted), a. [< L. mamme- 
atus (Plautus), an erroneous form for mamma - 
tu8y having breasts: see mammate.] Having 
mammffi or breasts. [Rare.] 
mammee (ma-me'), n. The Mammea Ameri - 
can a, or its fruit. — African mammee, another tree or 
fruit, probably of the genus Oardnia. 

mammee-apple (ma-me'ap'l), n. The tropical 
tree Mammea Americana , or its fruit, 
mammee- sapota (ma-me'sa-po'ta), n. Same 
as marmalaae-tree . 

mammellidre (mam-e-lyar'), n. [F., < mamelle, 
the breast: see mamma 2 .] 1. A piece of ar- 
mor, usually a circular or nearly circular plate, 
attached to the hauberk or broigne, or worn 
outside the surcoat, one covering each breast, 
and serving especially for the attachment of 
the end of the chain which was secured to the 
sword-hilt, mace, war-hammer, etc. — 2. The 
pectoral, especially when serving to retain the 
ends of the chains securing the sword-hilt, dag- 
ger-hilt, or the like, and differing from the piece 
of armor above denned in being one plate only 
instead of one of two side by side, 
mammert (mam'£r), v. i. [< ME. mamelen , 
momelcn, < AS. mamorian , mamrian , be in deep 
thought^ < mamory deep sleep, unconsciousness; 
connections unknown.] To hesitate; stammer 
from doubt or hesitation. 

I wonder lu my soul 
What you would ask me that I should deny, 

Or stand so mammering on. Shak. , Othello, 111. 3. 70. 

He forsook God, gave ear to the serpent's counsel, be- 
gan to mammer of the truth, and to frame himself out- 
wardly to do that which his conscience reproved Inwardly. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker 80c., 1853), II. 106. 

mammeringt (mam' 6 r-ing), ». [Formerly also 
mammorinp; verbal n. of mammer, r.] A state 
of hesitation or doubt ; quandary ; perplexity. 

There were only v. C. horsemen which assembled them- 
selves together, and stood in a mammoring whether it 
were better to resist or to fire. 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, v. 

But is not this Thais which I see? It’s even she. I am 
in a mammering: ah, what should I do ! 

Terence in English (1614). (Fares.) 

mammeryt, n. [In the passage cited spelled 
irreg. mamorie; a var. of mammering , as if < 
mammer + -y.] Same as mammering. 

My quill remained (as men say) in a mamorie, quivering 
in my quaking fingers, before I durst presume to pub- 
lishe these my fantasies. 

Sir H. Wotton, Cupid’s Cautels, etc. (1578), To the Reader. 

mammett, mammetroust, etc. S eemaumet, etc. 
mammichug, a. Same as mummychog. 
mammie (mam'i), n. See mammy. 
mammifer (mam'i-ffer), n. [< XL.. mammifer, 

< L. mamma, breast, + ferre = E. bear 1 .] An 
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animal having mammee ; a member of the Mam- 
mifera; a mammal. 

Mammifera (ma-mit'e-rii), w. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of mammifer : see mammiferous.] Mammif- 
erous animals as a class : same as Mammalia. 
De Blainville. 

mammif erous (ma-mif 'e-rus), a. [< NL. mam- 
mifer, < L. mamma, breast, + ferre = E. bear L] 
Having mammee ; .being a mammifer ; of or per- 
taining to the Mammifera; mammalian. 

mammif orm (m&m'i-ffirm), a. [< L. mamma , 
breast ; + forma, shape.] Like a breast or teat ; 
mastoid; mammillary. 

mammiformed (mam'i-fdrmd), a. Same as 
mammiform. E. Roberts , in Jour. Brit. Arc hoe ol. 
Ass., XXX. 91. 

mammilla (ma-mil'k), n. ; pi. mammilla: (-e). 
[L. mamilla , less prop, mammilla, breast, nip- 
ple, dim. of mamma , breast: see mamma 2 .] 1 . 
The nipple of the mammary gland. Hence — 

2 . Some nipple-like or mammillary structure. 

The crystals of others [stones] assume a mammillated 

form, the mamillce being covered with minute crystals. 

Oeol. Jour., XLV. 822. 

3. In entom.y a small conical process or appen- 
dage on a surface; a mammula. — 4. [cap.] In 
conch., a genus of gastropods. Schumacher , 
1817. — 5. In hot., applied specifically (a) to tu- 
bercles on a plant-surface, as in Mamillaria; 
(b) to the apex of the nucleus of an ovule ; (c) 
to granular prominences on some pollen-grains. 

mam ml liar (mam'i-lar), a. Same as mammil- 
lary. 

mammillar y (mam'i-la-ri), a. [= F. mamillaire, 
< LL. *mamillaris (in neut. mamillare , a breast- 
cloth), < L. mamilla , mammilla , breast, nip- 
ple: see mammil- 
la.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to a mam- 
ma, pap, dug, 
or teat. — 2. Re- 
sembling a nip- 
ple. — 3. Stud- 
ded with mam- 
miform protu- 
berances ; hav- 
ing rounded pro- 
jections, as a 
mineral composed of convex concretions in 
form somewhat resembling breasts. 

West of this place. In Milam and Williamson counties, 
the nearlv level prairies are mammillary, with slight ele- 
vations eight or ten feet apart, presenting the appearance 
of old tobacco or potato hills on a gigantic scale. 

Science, HI. 404. 

Mammillary bodies, the corpora albicantia of the brain. 
See corpus . — Mammillar y brooch, a kind of brooch 
found among Celtic remains. It consists of two saucer- 
shaped or cup-shaped pieces connected by a third piece 
or handle.— Mammillary process, the mastoid process 
of the temporal bone.— Mammillary tubercle, the rudi- 
mentary metapophysis of a lumbar vertebra in man. 

m a.mmillfl. tfl (mam'i-lat), a. [< NL. mammilla - 
tu8, < L. mamilla , mammilla , breast, nipple : see 
mammilla.] 1. In anat. and zoolr. (a) Hav- 
ing a mammilla or mammillsB; proviaed with 
mammillary processes: specifically applied, ( 1 ) 
in entom., to the palp of an insect the last 
joint of which is smaller than the preceding 
and retracted within it ; ( 2 ) in conch., to a shell 
whose apex is teat-like, (b) Mammillary in 
formj shaped like a nipple. — 2. In hot,, bear- 
ing little nipple-shaped prominences on the 
surface. 

m fl.mmllla. tfld (mam'i-la-ted), a. 1. Having 
nipple-like processes or protuberances; fur- 
nished with anything resembling a nipple or 
nipples: as, a mammillated mineral (as flint 
containing chalcedony); a mammillated shell 
(one whose apex is rounded like a teat). — 2 . 
Nipple-shaped ; formed like a teat. 

Both the mound and mammillated projections stand 
about three feet higher than any other part of the reef. 

Darwin, Coral Reefs, p. 14. 

mammillation (mam-i-la'shon), n. [< NL. 
mammillatio(n-), <L. mamilla, mammilla , a nip- 
ple.] 1. The state of being mammillated, in 
any sense. — 2. In hot., the state or condition 
of being covered with mammillary protuber- 
ances. — 3. In pathol., a mammilliform protu- 
berance. 

mammilliform (ma-mil'i-f 6 rm), a. [< L. ma- 
milla, mammilla , nipple, 4- forma , form.] Mam- 
millary in form; mpple-like; mammilloid; pa- 
pilliform. 

The teeth upon the surface are quite mammilliform. 

Oed. Jour., XLJV. 147. 

mammilloid (mam'i-loid), a. [< L. mamilla , 
mammilla , nipple, + Or. eZdoc, form.] Shaped 
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like a nipple ; mammillary in form ; resembling 
a mammilla. Owen. 

mamwiitiH (ma-mi'tis), n. [< L. mamma , the 
breast, 4- -tto.] Inflammation of a mamma. 
Also called mastitis. 

mamm ock (mam'ok), n. [Origin obscure; the 
term, -ock is dim.J as in hillock , hummock.) A 
shapeless piece ; a chunk ; a fragment. [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng.] 

But while Protestants, to avoid the due labor of under- 
standing their own Religion, are content to lodg it in the 
Breast or rather in the Books of a Clergyman, and to take 
it thence by scraps and mammocks , as he dispenses it in 
his Sundays Dole, they will always be learning and never 
knowing. Muton, Touching Hirelings. 

mamm ock (mam 'ok), v. t. [Also mammock , 
mommick; < mammock, n.] To tear in pieces; 
maul; mangle; mumble. 

He did so set his teeth and tear It ; 0, 1 warrant, how 
he mammocked, it ! Shak., Cor., i 8. 71. 

The obscene and surfeted Priest scruples not to paw 
and mammock the sacr&mentall bread as familiarly as his 
Tavern Bisket. Milton , Reformation in Eng., i. 

mammodis (mam'6-dis), n. pi. [< Hind, mah- 
mudi , a kind of flne muslin.] Cotton cloths from 
India: usually applied to the plain ones only. 
Also mahmoodis , mahmaudis, mahmudis. 

Mammon (mam'on), n. [In ME. Mammon a : 
= F. Mammon = G. Mammon = Goth. Mammo - 
na = Buss. Mamona , < LL. Mammon, Mammo - 
nos, Mammona , Mamona, < Gr. M appuvaq, usual- 
ly NLapovdq, < Syr. (Chaldee) mamona, riches. 
Cf. Heb. matmon, a hidden treasure, < taman, 
hide.] 1. A Syriac word used once in the 
New Testament as a personification of riches 
and worldliness, or the god of this world ; hence, 
the spirit or deity of avarice ; cupidity person- 
ified. [A proper name in this sense, although 
printed without a capital in the English Bible 
(see second quotation).] 

And of Mammonacs moueye mad hym raeny frendes. 

Piers Plowman (C), xL 87. 

No man can serve two masters. ... Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon. Mat. yL 24. 

Mammon , the least erected spirit that fell 

From heaven ; for ev’n In heaven his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent ; admiring more 

The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden gold. 

Than aught divine or holy. Milton, P. L., I. 670. 

2. [/.c.] Material wealth; worldly possessions. 

Mammon is riches or aboundanoe of goods. 

Tyndale, Works, p. 283. 

If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches ? 

Luke xvL 11. 

mammonish (mam'on-ish), a. [< Mammon 4 
-tdk 1 .] Devoted to* the service of Mammon or 
the pursuit of riches ; actuated by a spirit of 
mammonism or of money-getting. 

A great, black, devouring world, not Christian, but Mam- 
monish, Devilish. Carlyle. 

mamm o nism (mam'on-izm), n. [< Mammon 
4* -im.] Devotion to the pursuit of material 
wealth; the spirit of worldliness; the service 
of Mammon. 

Alas ! if Hero-worship become Dilettantism, and all ex- 
cept Mammonism be a vain grimace, how much in this 
most earnest Earth has gone, and is evermore going, to fatal 
destruction! Carlyle , Past and Present, ii. 16. {Davies.) 

mammonist (mam'on-ist), n. [< Mammon 4- 
-wf.] One who is devoted to the acquisition 
of material wealth; one whose heart is set on 
riches above all else ; a worldling. 

The great mammonist would say, he is rich that can 
maintain an army. Bp. Hall, The Righteous Mammon. 

mammonistic (mam-o-nis'tik), a. [< Mammon- 
ist 4* -ic. ] Of or pertaining to mammonism. 

The common mammonistic feeling of the enormous im- 
portance of money. 

Geo. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glenwarlock, lx. 

mammon! te (mam ' on -it), n. [< Mammon + 
-ite*.] [cap. or l. c.] A devotee of Mammon ; 
a mammonist. 

When a M ammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones, 
Is it peace or war? better war ! Tennyson, Maud, L 12. 

If he will desert his own class, if he will try to become 
a sham gentleman, a parasite, and, if he can, a M ammon- 
ite, the world will compliment him on his noble desire to 
“rise in life.” Kingsley , Alton Locke, v. 

mammonization (mam 9 on - i - za ' shon), n. [< 
mammonize 4- -ation .] f ftie act or process of 
rendering mammonish or devoted to the pur- 
suit of material wealth ; the state of being un- 
der the influence or actuated by the spirit of 
mammonism. 

mammonize (mam'on-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
mammonized, ppr. mammonizing. [< Mammon 
4* -ize. ] To render mammonish or devoted to 
the pursuit of material wealth; actuate by a 
spirit of mammonism. 
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mammose (mam'ds), a. [< L. mammosus, full- 
breasted, < mamma, breast: see mamma*.] 
Same as mammiform. [Rare.] 
mamm oth (mam'oth), n. and a. [= F. mam- 
mouth = Sp. mamut , mamma ih = G. mammuth, 
< Buss, mamantu, a mammoth, so called by a 
Russian named Ludloff in 1606, said to be < 
Tatar mamma , the earth, 4 4 because, the remains 
of these nnimftla being found embedded in the 
earth, the natives [Yakuts and Tungusiansl be- 
lieved that they burrowed like moles” (Imp. 
Diet.).] I. n. An extinct species of elephant, 
Elephas primigenius. It is nearly related to the ex- 
isting Indian elephant, having teeth of similar pattern, 
and la believed to have been the ancestor of this species ; 
but it was thickly covered with a shaggy coat of three 
kinds, long stiff bristles and long flexible hairs being 
mixed with a kind of wool. This warm covering enabled 
it to endure the rigor of winter in its native regions. The 
tusks were of great size and much curved. An entire mam- 
moth was discovered in 1790 by a Tunguslan fisherman 
named Schumachoff , embedded In the ice on the banks of 
the river Lena In Siberia, in such oomplete preservation 
that its flesh was eaten by dogs, wolves, and bears. It 
was about 9 feet high and 16 feet long, with tusks 9 feet 
long measured along the curve. In later years the bones 
and tusks of the mammoth have been found abundantly 
in Siberia, and the fossil ivonr has been of great commer- 
cial value. This article had been known for many centu- 
ries before the discovery of the animal Itself, and the mam- 
moth is now supposed to have ranged, before, during, and 
after the glacial epoch, over the greater part of the north- 
ern hemisphere. That it was contemporary with pre- 
historic man Is shown by the discovery of a drawing of the 
animal scratched on a piece of its own Ivory found In a 
cave in France. This species is more expressly known as 
the hairy mammoth. The name mammoth is extended to 
other fossil elephants of the same genus or of the sub- 
family Elephantince . but is not applicable to the masto- 
dons, of the subfamily Mastodontince. 

H. a. Of great comparative size, like a mam- 
moth ; gigantic ; colossal ; immense : as, a mam- 
moth ox ; the mammoth tree of California {Se- 
quoia gigantea). 

A mammoth race, Invincible in might. 

Rapine and massacre their grim delight, 

Peril their element 

Montgomery, Poems (ed. 1810), p. 46. 

Mammoth tree. Sequoia gigantea, of California, the lar- 
gest of coniferous trees. Bee big tree, under big. 

m&mmothreptt (mam'o-thrept), n. [< LL. mam- 
mothreptus, \ Gr. papfiddpenroq, brought up by 
one’s grandmother, < pdpfia, a grandmother (see 
mama), 4- dpenrdq, verbal adj. of rpifetv, nour- 
ish, bring up. ] A child brought up by its grand- 
mother ; nence, a spoiled child ; a delicate nurs- 
ling. [Rare.] 

And for we are the Mammothrepts of Sinne, 

Crosse vs with Christ to weane our joys therein. 

Davies , Holy Roode, p. 15. {Davies.) 

O, you are a mere mammothrept In judgment 

B. Jonson , Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

m ammilla (mam'u-ia), n. ; pi. mammulce (-le). 
[NL., < L. mammilla , dim. of mamma, the 
breast: see mamma.] In zodl., a small conical 
or cylindrical process; specifically, one of the 
processes or appendages forming the spinneret 
of a spider. Each of these is pierced with a great num- 
ber of minute orifices, from which the viscid fluid forming 
the silk is emitted. 

mammy (mam'i), n.; pi. mammies (-iz). [Also 
mammie ; a childish dim. of mama.] 1 . Mother ; 
mama : a childish word. 

An* aye ahe wrought her mammie’ s wark, 

An’ aye ahe sang sae merrilie. 

Bums, There was a Lass. 

Hence — 2. In the southern United States, es- 
pecially during the existence of slavery, a col- 
ored female nurse ; a colored woman having the 
care of white children, who often continue to 
call her mammy after they are grown up. 
m&mmychtlg, n. See mummy chog. 
mamoodi (m&-m8'de), n. [< At. mahmudi , < 
mahmud l praised: see Mohammedan.] A silver 
coin weighing 36 grains, formerly current in 
Persia ; fdso, a Persian monejjr of account, 
mamonl (ma-mbl'), n. [Ar. Hind, ma’mul , prac- 
tised, established. ] Custom ; precedent ; estab- 
lished usage ; the common law most respected 
by all Orientals. 

To him [a Hindu] all this outcry is but mamoul — usage, 
custom — and mamoul is to him as air. 

J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 284. 

m&mpalon (mam'pa-lon), n. [Native name (f).] 
An aquatic otter-like viverrine quadruped, Cy- 
nogale bennetti of Borneo, with webbed planti- 
grade feet, short stout cylindric tail, and broad 
tumid muzzle with long stiff whiskers. The ani- 
mal is about 18 inches long, and represents in the family 
Viverridce the same modification in adaptation to aquatic 
life that the otter shows in the family MusteHdcs. Also 
written mampdon. 

mamnqnet, n. [< OF. mammuque (Cotgrave); 
prob. for *manuque = It. manuche (Florio); of 


man 

E. Ind. origin, and prob. connected with manu- 
codiata, bird of Paradise : see manucodiata.] A 
fabulous Eastern bird, supposed to be an exag- 
geration of the bird of Paradise. 

Mammuque [F.], a wingless bird, of an unknown begin- 
ning, and after death not corrupting ; she hath feet a hand 
long, and so light a body, so long feathers, that she is con- 
tinually carried in the air. whereon she feeds ; some call 
her the bird of Paradice, but erroneously ; for that hath 
wings, and differs In other parte from this. Cotgrave. 

But note we now, towards the rich Moluquea 
Those passing strange and wondrous (birds) Mamuques. 
None knowes their nest, none knowes the dam that breeds 
them. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, L 6. 

man (man), n .; pi. men (men). [Also dial, mon; 
< ME. man, mon , pL men, < A8. man, mon , mann, 
monn (pi. men, menn), also rarely manna^mon- 
na (pi. mannan, monnan) = OS. man = OFries. 
man, mon = D. man = MLG. man, LG. mann = 
OHG. MHG. man, G. mann = Icel. madhr, also 
rarely manni (in comp, mann-: nom.orig.*wawr) 
= Sw. man = Dan. mand = Goth, manna {man- 
nan-, mann-, man-), a man (L. vir), a human 
being, a person (L. homo), in the latter use be- 
coming in AS. man, mon, ME. man, men, me = D. 
men — OHG. MHG. G. man = Sw. Dan. man = 
Goth, manna, merely pronominal, 4 one’ (cf. F. 
oh, 4 one,’ < L. homo, a man), esp. with a negative 
(Goth. wi manna =Q.niemand, no one; Q.jemand, 
any one); Teut. stem in three forms, mann-, 
mannan -, and man-, as shown in Goth, and Icel. 
(the third form man- existing in Goth. gen. 
sing, and nom. and acc. pi. mans, and prob. 
also in Icel. man, neut., a bondman, bond- 
woman, girl); the earlier mann - being for 
*manw-,*manu- (cf. chin,< AS. cin, *cin n = Goth. 
kinnus =Gr. yhrvq ; min*, ult. < *»»tnt<-=Gr. fuviq) 
= Skt. manu, man (Manu. the mythical father 
of the human race (cf. OTeut. in L. form Man - 
nus, mentioned by Tacitus as a deity of the 
aucient Germans)), with deriv. mdnusha, man. 
Cf. OBulg. ma"zhi {ovig.* monzM) = Bulg. muzh 
= 81oven. mozh — Serv. Bohem. muzh = Pol. 
mazh = Little Russ, muzh = Russ. muzhit,a. man, 
husband (> Russ, muzhiku, a peasant). Not 
found in Gr., nor in L., unless it be = L. mas 
{mar-), a male (if that stands for orig. *mans), 
> ult. E. male 1 , masculine , marital, marry 1 , etc.: 
see these words. The ult. origin of the Teut. 
and Skt. word is unknown. It is usually ex- 
plained as lit. ‘the thinker,’ < ^ man, think (> 
ult. E. mind 1 , mean 1 , L. men{t-)s, mind, > E. men- 
tal, etc.); but that primitive men should think 
of themselves as 4 thinkers ’ is quite incredible : 
that is a comparatively modern conception. 
Another derivation, referring to L. manere, re- 
main, dwell, is also improbable. It is not likely 
that any orig. significant term old enough to 
have become a general designation for 4 man ’ be- 
fore the Aryan dispersion would liave retained 
its orig. significance. The E. man retains the 
senses of L. vir and homo; in D. G. Dan. the word 
cognate with E. man means vir, while a deriva- 
tive, D. G. mensch, Dan. menneske, etc. . means ho- 
mo: see metisk , mannish. The irreg. pi. of man is 
due to original i- umlaut, the AS. pi. wen, menn, 
being orig. * manni, changed to *mcnni by umlaut, 
and then abbr. to menn, men by loss of the fi- 
nal vowel, the radical vowel, thus accidentally 
changed in the plural, coming to be significant 
of number. A similar change appears in feet, 
geese , mice, etc. , pi. of foot, goose , mouse, etc.] 1 . 
In zool.. a featherless plantigrade biped mam- 
mal of the genusHowo (which see); H. sapiens, a 
species of the family Hominidce or Anthropidw, 
order Primates, class Mammalia, of which there 
are several geographical races or varieties. 
Blamenbach divided mankind into five varieties : (1) Cau- 
casian, having a white skin; (2) Mongolian, haring ail 
olive skin ; (8) Ethiopian, haring a black skin and black 
eyes; (4) American, having a dark skin more or less of a 
red tint ; (5) Malay, having a brown or tawny skin. Pro- 
fessor Huxley has divided man into five groups — Austra- 
lioid, Negroid, Mongoloid, Xanthochroic, and Mekmochroic ; 
and there are many other divisions, on linguistic or physi- 
cal grounds, or both, but none that has now general or wide 
acceptance. 

2f. A being, whether super- or infra-natural; 
a person. 

For God Is holde a ryghtwys man. 

Lytell Geste of Robyn Uode (Child’s Ballads, V. 86). 

Well said, T faith, neighbour Verges : well, God’s a good 
man. Shak., Much Ado, iii. 5. 40. 

Exp. But was the devil a proper man, gossip? 

Mirth. As flne a gentleman of his inches as ever I saw 
trusted to the stage, or anywhere else. 

B. Jonson, Staple of Newa i. 2. 

Do all we can, 

Death is a man 
That never spareth none. 

Quoted In Memoirs of P. P. 
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man 

3. An individual of the human race ; a human 
being; a person: as, all men are mortal. 

For he is such a son of Belial, that a man cannot speak 
to him. 1 8am. xxy. 17. 

If any man hare ears to hear, let him hear. Mark iv. 28. 
0 jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, 

As a nose on a man's face. 

Shak., T. O. of V., ii. 1. 142. 
A man would expect to find some antiquities. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy. 

4. Generically , the human race ; mankind ; hu- 
man beings collectively: used without article 
or plural : as, man is born to trouble ; the rights 
of man. 

But he deyde with-ynne v yere after he was wedded, and 
lefte a sone, the feireat creature of man that was formed. 

Merlin <£. E. T. 8.), ii 186. 
Man being not only the noblest creature in the world, 
but even a very world in himself. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity, L 0. 
All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man, 

His chief delight and favour. Milton, P. L., ill. 668. 

Specifically — 5. A male adult of the human 
race, as distinguished from a woman or a boy; 
one who has attained manhood, or who is re- 
garded as of manly estate. 

Ther-with departed the kynge Ventres and his company, 
that was a moche man of body, and a gode knvght ana 
yonge, of prime barbe. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), L 117. 

Neither was the man created for the woman; but the 
woman for the man. 1 Cor. xi 9. 

All the men present signed a paper, desiring that a pic- 
ture should be pointed and a print taken from it of ner 
Royal Highness. Grevule, Memoirs, Sept. 3, 1818. 

At Cambridge and eke at Oxford, every stripling is ac- 
counted a Man from the moment of his putting on the 
gown and cap. 

OraduM ad Cantab., p. 76, quoted in College Words. 

6. In an emphatic sense, an adult male pos- 
sessing manly qualities in an eminent degree ; 
one who has the gifts or virtues of true man- 
hood. 

Grace A good maners makythe a man. 

Books of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.X i. 70. 
I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more is none. 

Shot., Macbeth, 1. 7. 46. 
A combination and a form, indeed. 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man. 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 4. 62. 

Worth makes the man. and want of it the fellow ! 

The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 208. 

7. The qualities which characterize true man- 
hood; manliness. 

Methought he bare himself In such a fashion, 

So full of man, and sweetness in his carriage. 

B. Jonton, Every Man in his H amour, it 1. 

8. An adult male considered as in some sense 
appertaining to or under the control of another 
person; a vassal, follower, servant, attendant, 
or employee ; one immediately subject to the 
will of another: as, the officers and wen of an 
army ; a gentleman’s man (a valet or body-ser- 
vant) ; I am no man's man. 

Like master, like man. Old proverb. 

I’ll come and call you home to dinner, and my man shall 
atteud you. Cotton, In Walton's Angler, ii. 264. 

Yet any one who talks to German officers on the subject 
of their men learns from them that they do not by anv 
means consider the average German as the best material 
of which to make a soldier. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLHI. 23. 

0. A husband : as, my man is not at home (said 
by a wife). [Now only provincial or vulgar, 
except in the phrase man and te»/<?.] 

Forasmuch ss M. and N. have consented together in 
holy wedlock, ... I pronounce that they are Man and 
Wife. 

Book of Common Prayer, Solemnisation of Matrimony. 
In the next place, every wife ought to answer tor her 
man. Addison, The Ladies' Association. 

10. One subject to a mistress ; a lover or suitor. 
[Now vulgar.] 

I wol nat ben untrewe for no wight, 

Bat as hire man I wol ay lyve and stenre, 

And nevere noon other creature serve. 

Chaucer , Troilns, iv. 447. 

11. A word of familiar address, often implying 
some degree of disparagement or impatience. 

We speak no treason, man. Shak., Rich. III., L 1. 90. 
" You will think me — I don’t know what you will think 

me .” “Get it out, man. I can’t tell till I know.” 

Mrs. OHphant, Poor Gentleman, xlv. 

12. A piece with which a game, as chess or 

checkers, is played. — 13. Naut. y in compounds, 
a ship or other vessel: as, man-of-war ; mer- 
chantman, Indiaman, etc a man of deatht. See 

death.— Banbury mant,a Puritan ; a sour or severe man. 
Banbury waa at one time a center of Puritanism. [Eng.]— 
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Beat man, a friend who acta as a ceremonial attendant to 
a bridegroom at a wedding ; a groomsman : formerly ap- 
plied also to one who served a bride in that capacity. 

The swans they bound the bride's best man, 

Below a green alk tree. 

The Bari of Mar s Daughter (Child’s Ballads, I. 177). 
Bible man. See Lollard*, 2.— Dead wia.ii- (a) A super- 
numerary. 

At the Dog Tavern, Captain Philip Holland, with whom 
I advised how to make some advantage of my Lord’s going 
to sea, told roe to have five or six servants entered on 
board as dead men, and I to give them what wages I 
pleased, and so their pay to be mine. Pepys, Diary,!. 84. 
(6) pi. See dead.— Dead man’s part. Same as dead’s- 
part— Happy man be bis dolet. See dofei.— iron 
man, (a) In glass-making, an apparatus sometimes used 
to facilitate the blowing of large cylinders for sheet-glass. 
It consists of a rail projecting from the front of the blow- 
ing-furnace and carrying a pair of wheels upon which the 
cylinder and the blowing- Iron or blowpipe of the operator 
are supported during the process of blowing. By means 
of the wheels, the cylinder can easily be moved away from 
or toward the furnace, (b) In some parts of England, a 
coal-cutting machine.— Man about town, a man of the 
leisure class who frequent clubs, theaters, hotels, and oth- 
er places of public or social resort ; a fashionable idler. 

The fame of his fashion as a man about town was estab- 
lished throughout the county. Thackeray , Pendennis, ii 

I had known him as an idler and a man about town, bat 
he was now transformed into an energetic and capable 
member of the government The Century , XXXVII. 212. 
Man alive ! a familiar ejaculation expressive of surprise 
or remonstrance.— Man Friday, a servile or devoted fol- 
lower ; a factotum : from the man found by Robinson 
Crusoe on his deserted island, whom he always calls “ my 
man Friday.**— Man In the iron mash. See mask \— 
Man in the moon, a fancied semblance of a man walk- 
ing with a dog, and with a bush near him (also, some- 
times, of a human faceX seen in the disk of the full moon. 

The lanthorn is the moon; I, the man in the moon ; 
this thorn-bush, my thorn-bush; and this dog. my dog. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 262. 
Man in the oak, a sprite or goblin. 

The man in the oke, the hell-waine, the fler-drake, the 
puckle, Tom Thombe, hobgoblins, Tom Tumbler, bone- 
less, snd such other bugs, that we were afraid of our own 
shaaowes. R. Scat , Discoverie of Witchcraft. {Davies.) 

The haunt of . . . witches [andl the man in the oak. 

S. Judd, Margaret, L 6. 


Man Of arnut. (a) A soldier. (6) A man-at-arms. 

In the ninth Year of K. Richard’s Reign, the Freuch 
King sent the Admiral of France Into Scotland, with a 
thousand Men of Arms, besides Cross-bows and others, to 
aid the Scots against the English. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 14L 

Man of blood. See Wood.— Man of business, a business 
manager; an agent; an attorney. 

Ill employ ray ain man of business, NIchil Novit, . . . 
to agent Effle’s plea. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xiiL 

Man Of his hands. See of his hands, nnder hand — 
Man of letters, a literary man ; one devoted to litera- 
ture; a scholar and writer. — Man of motley. See mot- 
ley.— Man Of Bln. (a) A very wicked man ; a reprobate. 
(b) Antichrist. — Man of straw, (a) An easily refuted 
imaginary Interlocutor or opponent in an argument; a 
simulated character weakly representing the adverse side 
In s discussion, (b ) An Imaginary or an irresponsible per- 
son put forward as substitute or surety for another, or for 
any fraudulent purpose.— Man of the world, a man in- 
structed and experienced in the ways of the world in re- 
spect of character, manners, dealings, deportment, dress, 
etc., and trained to take all these things as he finds them 
without prejudice or surprise. 

Men who proudly looked up to him [Burr] as more than 
their political chief— as the preeminent gentleman, and 
model man of the world, ot that age. 

Parton, Life ot Aaron Burr, I. 840. 
Man Of war. (a) A warrior ; a soldier. 

And Herod with his men of user set him at nonght. and 
mocked him. Luke xxiii. 11. 


Doth the man of war [Falstaff] stay all night, sir? 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 81. 
See man-of- war.— Marrying man. 8ee marrying.— 
odidne man. See medicine-man. — Natural man. (a) 
Msn in a state of nature, mentally and spiritually ; man 
acting or thinking according to the light of unsophisti- 
cated nature. 


Hence arises a contrast between the inner self, which 
the natural man locates in his breast or 4>pov, the chief 
seat ot these emotional disturbances, and the whole visi- 
ble and tangible body besides. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit, XX. 84. 


(b) The father of a family; the “governor." [Slang or 
vulgar.] (e) The captain or commanding officer, as of 
troops, a vessel, etc.; the proprietor or employer: so called 
by his men. fColloq.] (d) TheaL, an actor who it usu- 
ally cast for the parts of old men. («) In certain out- 
door games, the leader; “it** [U. 8.]— Old man of the 
mountain. See assassin, L— Old man of the sea. the 
old man who leaped on the back of Bindbad the sailor, cling- 
ing to him and refusing to dismount ; hence, figuratively, 
any intolerable burden or bore which one cannot get rid of. 

But no one can rid himself of the preaching clergyman. 
He is the bore of the age, the old man of the sea whom we 
Sinbada cannot shake off. Trollope. 

Paul’s mant. 8ee the quotation. 

A PauTs man , i. e. a frequenter of the middle aisle of 
8L Paul's cathedral, the common resort of cast captains, 
sharpers, gulls, and gossipers of every deacriptlon. 

Oxford, Note to B. Jonson’s Every Man in nis Humour, 

[ProL 


Fbysical-fbroe man. See Chartist.— Reading man, one 
devoted to books ; especially, a student in oollege who ap- 
plies himself to cloee study.— Bed wran Same aa red 
Indian (which see, under Indian). — Second maw, the 
mate of a fishing-vessel, corresponding to first mate in 
the merchant service. [New Eng.]— Tne fhll of 
See/affi.— The sick man, Turkey; the Ottoman Empire : 
so called in allusion to its chronic state of trouble and de- 
cline. The expression waa first used in 1858 by the Emperor 
Nicholas of Rnssia in a conversation with Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, British ambassador.— To a man, all together ; 
every one ; unanimously. 

I shall now mention a particular wherein your whole 
body will be certainly against me, and the laity, almost to 
a man, on my side. Swift, Letter to Young Clergyman. 


To be one’s own man, to be master of one’s own time 
and actions. 


Yon are at liberty ; be your own man again. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, v. 2. 

To line men. See line*. [Man is used in a few com- 
pounds merely to denote the sex, as in man-child, man- 
servant. It is also used In many compounds in the gen- 
eral sense : as, man-eater , man-hater, etc.] 
man (man), r. f. ; pret. and pp. manned , ppr. 
manning. [< ME. mannen } < AS. mannian , ge~ 
mannian = D. MLG. G. mannen = Icel. manna 
= Sw. manna = Dan. mande y supply with men ; 
from the noun.] 1. To supply with men; fur- 
nish with a sufficient force or complement of 
men, as for service, defense, or the like. 

But she has builded a bonnie ship, 

Weel mann'd wi’ seamen o’ hie degree. 

Lord Beichan and Susie Pye (Child’s Ballads, IV. 267> 
The gates [of SL John’s College] were shut, and partly 
man-ned, partly boy-ed, against him [Dr. Whitaker]. 

Fuller, Hist Camb. Univ., vL 16. 
8ee how the surly Warwick mans the wall ! 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 1. 17. 
Since the termination of the American war, there had 
been nothing to call for any unusual energy in manning 
the navy. Mrs. QatkeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, £ 

2. To brace up in a manful way; make manly 
or courageous : used reflexively. 

Good your grace, 

Retire, and man yourself; let ns alone ; 

We are no children this way. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, IL 4. 
He manned himself with dauntless air. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 10. 

So he manned himself, and spoke quietly and firmly. 

J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 286. 

3f . To wait on ; attend ; escort. 

Will you not manne vs, Fidus, beeing so proper a man? 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 291. 
Such manning them [the ladies] home when the sports 
are ended. 

Gossan, quoted in Doran's Annals of the 8tage, I. 21. 
By your leave, bright stars, this gentleman and I are 
come to man you to court. B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 

4f. To accustom to the presence or company of 
man ; tame, as a hawk or other bird. 

Those silver doves 
That wanton Venns mann'th upon her fist 

Greene, Orlando Furioso. 
Another way I have to man my haggard. 

To make her come and know her keeper’s call. 

Shak., T. of the 8., Iv. 1. 196. 

To man It out, to breve it out ; play a manly part ; bear 
one’s self stonily and boldly. 


(b) In Scrip., man unregenerate or unrenewed; the old 
man (see below).— New mart, in Scrip., the regenerate 
nature obtained through union with Christ: opposed to 
old man. 

And that ye put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness. Eph. iv. 24. 

Nine men’s morris. See mom#.— Ninth part of a man. 
See ninth. — Odd maw, a man-servant who is occasionally 
employed, or who does odd jobs, in domestic or business 
establishments in England. 

If a driver be ill, . . . the odd man is called upon to do 
the work. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 846. 
Old man (usually with the definite article), (a) In Scrip., 
unregenerate humanity ; also, the fallen human nature 
inherited from Adam and operative In the regenerate, 
though not in the same manner or degree as in the un- 
regenerate. 

Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the 
old man with his deeds. Col. liL 9. 


Well, I must man it out;— what would the Queen? 

Dryden, All for Love, il. 

To man the capstan. See capstan. —To the yards. 

See yard. 

manablet (man'a-bl), a. [< man + -aWe.] Of 
proper age to have a husband; marriageable. 
[Rare.] 

That’s woman's ripe age ; as full as thou art at one and 
twenty ; she’s manacle, is she not? 

Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, IL 1. 

m&nacet, w. and r. An obsolete form of menace. 
manacle (man'a-kl), w. [Early mod. E. man - 
tele (the orig. correct form), < ME. manakyll } 
manacle , manakelle , manycle, < OF. manicle , F. 
manicle (=Sp. manija ), <ML. manicula , a hand- 
cuff (cf. L. manicula , the handle of a plow), dim. 
of L. manicce , pi., a handcuff, also the long 
sleeve of a tunic (> F. manique , hand-leather): 
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see manch*.] An instrument of iron for fetter- 
ing the hand : a handcuff or shackle : generally 
used in the plural. 

Knock off his manacle*; bring your prisoner to the king. 

ShaJc., Cymbeline, r. 4. 190. 
*8yn. Gyve*, Fetter, etc. See shackle. 
manacle (man'a-kl), v, t.\ pret. and pp. man- 
acled, p pr. manacling. [< ME. manaden, man - 
klen ; \ manacle, n. ] To con fine the hands of with 
handcuffs ; shackle : hence, to restrain or fetter 
the will or action or ; impose constraint upon. 

Bo the with yrn ant with stel marUded were y» honde. 

Execution of Si Simon Fraser (Child’s Ballads, VI. 279X 
Freer than air, yet manacled with rhyme. 

W. Harts, Vision of Death, Int, L & 

The galley-slaves that sweep the streets of Rome, where 
you may chance to see the nobleman and the peasant 
manacled together. Longfellow, Hyperion, L 5. 

Manacus (man'a-kus), n. [NL., <D.(MD.)man- 
neken (given by frisson as manaken), applied to 
this bird: see manikin .] 1. A genus of South 

American birds of the family Pipridce and sub- 
family Piprince, established by Brisson in 1760 
upon the black-capped manikin of Edwards, 



Common Manikin ( Manacus manacus ). 
m, under side of part of left wing, showing cxnargination of primaries. 

called Fipra manacus by Linneeus in 1766; the 
manikins proper. The genus has been used with great 
latitude, butls now restricted to species like the one named, 
which have feathers of the throat long and fully puffed 
out like a beard, and some of the primaries attenuated and 
falcate. There are several such. See manikin. 

2. [/. c.] In omith., a bird of the genus Mana- 
cus in a broad sense : originally applied to Pipra 
manacus, called the bearded manikin from the 
beard-like tuft of feathers on the chin, and hence 
extended to birds of the subfamily Piprince , or 
even of the whole family Pipridce. They are me- 
somyodian passerine birds, generally of middle size and 
brilliant coloration, confined to the wooded parts of tropi- 
cal America. The species are numerous, and belong to 
many different modern genera. See Pipridce. 
managet (man'aj), n. [Early mod. E. also men- 
age; < OF. manege, F. manage, the handling or 
training of a horse, horsemanship, riding, ma- 
neuvers, proceedings (ML. managium ), = Sp. 
Pg. manejo, handling, management, < It. maneg - 
gio, the handling or training of a horse, < maneg - 
giare (= F. manicr ), handle, touch, treat, man- 
age, < mano , < L. manus, the hand: see main 3, 
manual. The word has been partly confused, 
through the ohs. var. menage with menage 1, 
household, household management: see men- 
age 1 .] 1. The handling, control, or training 
of ahorse; manage. 

He sits me fast, however I do stir, 

And now hath made roe to his hand so right 
That in the menage myself takes delight. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 627). 

Hls horses are bred better ; for besides that they are fair 
with their feeding, they are taught their manage, and to 
that eud riders dearly hired. 

Shak., As you Like it, L 1. IS. 

2. A ring for the training of horses and the prac- 
tice of horsemanship ; a riding-school. 

I went with Lord Cornwallis to see the young gallants 
do their exercise, Mr. Faubert having newly rail'd in a 
manage, and fitted it for the academy. 

Evelyn , Diary, Dec. 18, 1684. 

3. In general, training ; discipline; treatment. 

There U one sort of manage for the great, 

Another for inferior. 

Chapman, Byron's Tragedy, fv. 1. 

Quicksilver will not endure the manage of the fire. 

Bacon . 

4. Management. 

Young men, In the conduct and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold. 

Bacon, Youth and Age (ed. 1887). 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my house. 

Shak., M. of V., Hi. 4. 25. 

For want of a careful manage and discipline to set us 
right at first Sir R. L’ Estrange. 


6. Bearing; behavior. 

HU talke was sweet, his order fine, and hU whole men- 
age brave. G. Harvey, New Letter, 

manage (man'aj), v . ; pret. and pp. managed, 
ppr. managing [< manage, ».] I. trans. 1. 
To wield by hand ; guide or direct by use of the 
hands; hence, to control or regulate by any 
physical exertion. 

I do but keep the peace ; pat up thy sword, 

Or manage it to part these men with me. 

Shak., R. and J., L L 76. 

Their women very skflfull and actiue in shooting and 
managing any sort of weapon, like the auncient Amazons. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 840. 

HU [Schomberg’s] dragoons had still to learn how to 
manage their horses. Macaulay, Hist Eng., xiv. 

If a seal, after being speared, can not be managed with 
the line in hand, a buoy U "bent on,” and the animal U 
allowed to take Its coarse for a time. 

C. M. Scammcn, Marine Mammals, p. 166. 

2. To train bv handling or manipulation; drill 
to certain styles and habits of action ; teach by 
exercise or training, as in the manage. 

They vault from hunters to the managed steed. Young. 

Mr. Evans . . . Vaulting on the Manag’d Horse, being 
the greatest Master of that Kind in the World. 

Quoted in Ashton s Social Life in Reign of Qneen Anne, 

in. 8. 

3. To control or direct by administrative ability; 
regulate or administer; have the guidance or 
direction of: as, to manage a theater. 

If I manage my business well, 

I'm sure to get my fee. 

The Hircman C Wei (Child’s Ballads, VTII. 280), 
Who then thy master say 7 and whose the land 
So dress'd and manag'd by thy skillful hand? 

Pope, Odyssey, xxiv. 80S. 

The Commons proceeded to elect a committee for man- 
aging the impeachment Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

4. To control, restrain, or lead by keeping in 
a desired state or condition; direct by influ- 
ence or persuasion: as, to manage an angry or 
an insane person. 

Antony managed him to hU own views. Middleton. 

What probability was there that a mere drndge would 
be able to manage a large and stormy assembly ? 

Macaulay, William Pitt 
Mothers, wives, and maids, 

These be the tools wherewith priests manage men. 

Browning , Ring and Book, L 166. 

5. To arrange, fashion, contrive, effect, or car- 
ry out by skill or art; carry on or along; bring 
about : as, to manage the characters or a play, 
or the plot of a novel ; to manage a delicate or 
perplexing piece of business. 

I have a jest to execute, that I cannot manage alone. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L 2. 181. 

She expected to coax me at once: shell not manage 
that in one effort. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxxlv. 

6. To succeed in contriving; effect by effort, 
or by action of any kind (in the latter- case of- 
ten ironical) : witn an infinitive for object: as, 
to manage to hold one’s own ; in his eagerness 
he managed to lose everything. 

The boy was nearly washed overboard, bat he managed 
to catch hold of the rail, and . . . stack hls knees Into 
the bulwarks. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, L L 
=Syn. 3. Manage, Conduct, Direct , handle, superintend, 
supervise, order, transact Manage literally implies han- 
dling, ana hence primarily belongs to smaller concerns, on 
which one may at all times keep hls hand : as, to manage 
a house ; to manage a theater. Its essential idea is that 
of constant attention to details : as. only a combination of 
great abilities with a genius for industry can manage the 
affairs of an empire. To conduct U to lead along, hence 
to attend with personal supervision ; it implies the deter- 
mination of the main features of administration and the 
securing of thoroughness in those who carry out the com- 
mands ; it Ib used of both large things and small, but gen- 
erally refers to a definite task, coming to an end or issue : 
as, to conduct a religions service, a funeral, a campaign. 
Direct allows the person directing to be at a distance or 
near ; the word suggests more authority than manage or 
conduct. Bee govern and guide, v. L 

The common remark that public business is worse man- 
aged than all other business is not altogether unfounded. 

H. Spencer, Social 8tatics, p. 817. 

When a general undertakes to conduct a campaign, be 
will Intrust the management of minor concerns to persons 
on whom he can rely; but he will direct in person what- 
ever is likely to have any Berious influence on hls success. 

Crabb, Synonym es, p. 241. 
Lord marshal, command our officers at arms, 

Be ready to direct these home-alarms. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. L 206. 

n. intrans. To direct or conduct affairs ; reg- 
ulate or carry on any business. 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want 

Dry den, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 536. 

“ Mamma managed badly " was her way of summing up 
what she had seen of her mother’s experience [in matri- 
mony] : she herself would manage quite differently. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxvi. 

manageability (man'aj-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< man- 
ageable + -ify.J The quality of being manage- 
able; manageableness. 


manageable (man 'aj-a-bl), a. [< manage + 
-able!] Capable of being managed, (a) Capable 
of being wielaed, handled, or manipulated ; that permits 
handling : as, a package of manageable size. (6) Capable 
of being governed, controlled, or guided ; hence, tracta- 
ble ; docile : as, a manageable hone ; a manageable child. 

The first constitution and order of things is not in reason 
and nature manageable by such a law, which Is most ex- 
cellently adequated and proportioned to things fully set- 
tled. Sir M. Hale, Ortg. of Mankind, p. 846. 

If you find their reason manageable , you attack it with 
your philosophy. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 

The king . . . thought that a new Parliament might 
possibly be more manageable, and could not possibly be 
more refractory, than that which they now haa. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

manageableness (man ' aj -a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being manageable; tractableness; 
docility. 

This disagreement may be imputed to the greater or less 
exactness or manageableness of the instruments employed. 


manageably (man'aj-a-bli), adv. 
able manner. 

management (man 'a j-ment), n. 


Boyle. 

Inamanage- 


_ [< manage -f 

-menC] 1. The act of 'managing physically: 
handling ; manipulation ; physical or manual 
control or guidance : as, the management of a 
horse in riding ; the management of a gun. 

The word ("fencing"] is . . . understood to allude espe- 
cially to the management of the small sword or rapier. 

Amer. Cyc., VTL 120. 

2. The act of managing by direction or regu- 
lation; intellectual control; conduct; admin- 
istration : as, the management of a family, or of 
a theater ; a board of management . 

Unanimous they all commit the care 

And management of this great enterprise 

To him. Milton, P. R., L 112. 

Our deliverers . . . were statesmen accustomed to the 
management of great affairs. Macaulay, 8ir J. Mackintosh. 

Management of the household, management of flocks, of 
servants, of land, and of property in general 

D. G. Mitchell, Wet Days, p. 16. 

3. Manner of managing; use of artifice, con- 
trivance, skill, or prudence in doing anything. 

Mark with what management their tribes divide. 

Dryden. 

In the management of the heroic couplet Dryden has 
never been equalled. Macaulay, Dryden. 

Soon after dinner Caroline coaxed her governess-cousin 
up-stairs to dress : this manoeuvre required management. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, vl. 


4f. Negotiation; transaction; dealing. 

To Council, where Sir Cha. Wheeler, late Gov* - of the 
Leeward Islands, having ben complain’d of for many in- 
discreete managements. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 14, 1671. 

They say, too, that he [the Duke of Savoy] had great man- 
agements with several ecclesiastics before he turned her- 
mit, and that he did it in the view of being advanced to 
the pontificate. 

Addison , Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn\ I. 611. 
6. Collectively, the body of directors or man- 

X s of any undertaking, concern, or interest; 

ard of airectors or managers. = gyn. 1 and 2. 
Government, direction, guidance, disposal, care, charge, 
control, superintendence. 

manag er (man'&j-Gr), ». 1 . One who manages, 
directs, or controls: as, a jrood manaaer of 
horses, or of business. — 2. One charged with 
the management, direction, or control of an 
affair, undertaking, or business ; a director or 
conductor: as, the manager of a theater or of an 
enterprise; a railroad manager. — 3. An adept 
in the art of managing, directing, or control- 
ling; one expert in contriving or planning. 

An artful manager, that crept between 
His friend and shame. 

Pope, Epil. to Satires, i. 21. 
A man of business in good company, who gives an ac- 
count of his abilities and despatches, is hardly more in- 
supportable than her they call a notable woman, and a 
manager. Steele, Tatler, No. 24& 

4. In chancery practice , a receiver authorized 
not merely to collect and apply assets, but also 
to carry on or superintend a trade or business: 
often called receiver and manager . «8yn. 1 and 2. 
Superintendent, overseer, supervisor, 
manageress (man'aj-6r-es), n [< manager + 
-ess.] A female manager. [Rare.] 


8he is housekeeper, pantry-maid, and oook, . . . servant 
and manageress in one. Fortnightly Rev., N. »., XLHI. 714. 


managerial (man-a-je'ri-al), a. [Irreg. < man- 
ager + -ial, after the appar. analogy of minis- 
terial, etc.] Of or pertaining to a manager 
or managers, or to management ; characteris- 
tic of a manager: used chiefly of theatrical 
managers. 

At that period of the day, in warm weather, she [Mrs. 
Sparslt] usually embellished with her genteel presence a 
managerial board-room over the public office. 

Dickens, Hard Times, 11. L 
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8tanley . . . had looked forward, he said, not only to the 
renewal of managerial responsibility and importance, bat 
to donning again the sock and buskin. 

J. Jeferson , The Century, XXXIX. 187. 

managership (man'aj-dvship), n. [< manager 
+ ship.] The office of manager ; management, 
manageiyt (man'aj-ri), n. [< manage + -ry.] 
Management; the act of managing, in any 
sense. 

8how thy art in honesty, and lose not thy rirtne by the 
bad managery of it. Sir T. Browne, Christ Mot 1. 4. 

(An) expert general will . . . teach them the ready hmm- 
agery of their weapons. Decay of Christ. Piety. 

manag in g 1 (man'aj-ing), w. [Verbal n. of man- 
age, t?7] 'Management; control; direction. 

Whose state so many had the managing 

That they lost France, and made his England bleed. 

Shak., Hen. V.,r.s;EpIL 

managing 2 (man'aj-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of manage , 
t?.] iVHaving of responsible for the manage- 
ment or direction of some work; having ex- 
ecutive control or authority: as, a managing 
clerk ; a managing editor. 

The general conditions were, two hundred pounds a year 
to each managing actor, and a clear benefit. 

Life of Qtan (reprint 1887), p. 80. 

2. Characterized by careful or judicious man- 
agement; hence, frugal ; economical; artful in 
contrivance; scheming: as, she is a managing 
woman ; a managing mama. 

Vlr Fragi signified at one and the same time a sober and 
managing man, an honest man, and a man of substance. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 5. 
manakin, n. and a. See manikin. 
man-ape (man'ap), n. 1. An anthropoid ape; 
a simian, such as the chimpanzee, gorilla, 
orang-utan, and gibbon. — 2. A supposed an- 
cestor of the human race, advanced a step in 
intelligence beyond the ape ; an ape-man. See 
Alains. 

To these species (found in the Tertiary! the ancestral 
forms of historic man, M. de Mortillet would give the 
name of an thropopl thecas, or man-ape. 

Pop. Set Mo., XXVIII. 672. 
manatt, n. [< F. manat ; see manatee.] Same 
as manatee. 

man-at-arms (man'at-ttrmz), n. A soldier, 
especially in the middle ages, fully armed and 
equipped ; a heavy-armed soldier. 

A gallant manatarms is here, a doctor 
In feats of chivalry, blunt and rough-spoken. 

Ford, Broken Heart, iv. 1. 

manatee (man-a-te'), ft. [Also maniti , manitin 
(and tomanfin); = F. manate, manat (Cotgrave) 
(and lamantin ), NL. manatus; < Sp. manati , of 
Haytian (W. lnd.) manati , said to mean 4 Dig 
beaver.*] A sea-cow; a gregarious herbivorous 
aquatic sirenian mammal, ofthe genus Manatus, 
family Manatidce , and order Sirenia. The Ameri- 
can manatee, to which the name was originally given, and 
to which it specially pertains, is Manatus americanue, 
australis , or laOrostris, whether of one or two species. 
The manatee inhabit* the shallow waters of rivers and 
estuaries on the eastern coast of tropical and subtrop- 
ical America, from Florida and some of the West India 
islands to about lat. 20* 8. It is a sluggish, timid, and In- 
offensive animal, found in small herds, feeding on aquatic 
vegetation, and attaining sometimes a length of 8 or 10 
feet. In general aspect the manatee resembles a small 
whale or other cetacean, but it belongs to a different order, 
though it was formerly considered a herbivorous ceta- 
cean. The body is naked and stout, shaped like that of a 
fish, without trace of hind limbs, ending in an expansive 
shovel- or spoon-shaped tail ; the fore limbs are flippers or 
paddles without outward distinction of digits, but with 
flattened nails ; the eyes and ears are small ; and the whole 
physiognomy is peculiar, owing to the tumidity and great 
mobility of the muzxle. There is an entirely distinct spe- 
cies, Manatus ssnegalensis , found on the eastern coast of 
Africa, to which the name extends. 

Mang tld* (ma-nat'i-de), n. jpl. [NL., < Ma- 
natus + -idee.] A family of sirenians, typified 
by the genus Manatus. Formerly coextensive with 
the order Sirenia. it is now restricted, by the exclusion 
of Ilalicort, Rhyuna. Halitherium , and other genera, to 
forms having the tail entire and rounded, the last five or 
more vertebra cylindrical and devoid of transverse pro- 
cesses, and the premaxillary bones short and straight; the 
sea-cows. Sometimes called Trichschidce, a name more 
frequently applied to walruses. See manatee, Manatus, 
ana Sirenia Also Manatida, M'anaUna . 
manatln (man'a-tin), n. Same as manatee. 
manatine (man v a-tin), a . [< Manatus + -tne*.] 
Resembling or ‘related to a manatee ; of or 
pertaining to the Manatidce; manatoid. 
manationt (ma-na'shon), n. [= Pg. manacdo , 
< L. manatio(h-), < nianare , flow, run, triclde. 
Hence ult. emanate .] The act of issuing or 
flowing out; flux; flow. [Rare.] 
manatoid (man'a-toid), a. and n. [< Manatus 
+ -oid.] X «. Resembling the manatee; of 
or pertaining to the Manatoidea . 

A. n. One of the Manatoidea. 

Manatoidea (man-a-toi'de-ft), n. pi. [NL., < 
Manatus + -oidea.] The Manatidce as a super- 
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family of Sirenia . Also called Trichechoidea. 
GUI . 

Manatus (man'a-tus), n. [NL. (Rondani, 1554) : 
see manatee .] The typical genus of Manatidce, 
now containing only the manatees. The genus 
contains two intertropical fluvlatile species, the American 
M. australis and the African M. ssnegalensis; from the 
former the Floridian manatee is sometimes distinguished 
as a third. M. americanue. 

manavel (ma-nav'el), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
manaveled or manavelled, ppr. manaveling or 
manavelling . [Also manarvel ; origin obscure. 
Cf. manavelins.] Naut ., to pilfer, as small 
stores or eatables. Admiral Smyth. [Slang.] 
manavelins (ma-nav'e-linz), n. pi. [Also ma- 
nurveUns; for manavetings , pi. of verbal n. of 
manavel .] Naut., extra supplies or perquisites; 
also, odds and ends of food; scraps. 

To the above-mentioned fare should be added, when 
they can be had, the manaoolins of the whalemen— that 
is, fresh meat, vegetables, milk, batter, eggs, and fruits, 
which may be obtained when the vessel touches upon a 
foreign shore. Fisheries of U. 8., V. l£ 228. 

manbotet (man'bdt), it. [< man + bote *.] In 
old law , a compensation or recompense, made 
in money, for tne killing of a man : usually due 
to the lord of the slain person, 
man-bound (man'bound), a. Naut, detained 
in port for want of men, or a proper comple- 
ment of hands, as a ship, 
mancando (mAn-kAn'do). [It. , ppr. of mancare, 
want, decrease.] In music, nearly the same as 
calando. 

man-car (man'kftr), It. A kind of car used for 
transporting miners up and down the steeply 
inclined shafts of some mines on Lake Supe- 
rior. Compare man-engine. 
man-c&8et (man'kas), n. Body; outer man; 
physique. [Rare.] 

He [Edward IL] had a handsome man-case. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist, UL vit 13. 

Mance's method. See method. 
manche 1 !, mandril, V. t. Variants of maunehl, 
for munch. 

manche 2 , manch 2 (manch), n. [Also maunch; < 
ME. manche (f), maunche (f), < OF. manche, F. 
manche , a sleeve, also a handle, haft, neck (of 
a violin, etc.), = Pr. mangua , mancha — Sp. Pg. 
manga = It. manica , a sleeve, == Ir. manic =s 
maneg , a glove, < L. manicce , a handcuff, also 
a sleeve, \ manus , hand: see main 2 , manacle .] 
If. A sleeve: used at different periods for 
sleeves of peculiar fashion. 

Tunics richly 
adorned, made to 
fit closely about the 
figure, but with long 
and loosely flow- 
ing skirts, and hav- 
ing the "maunche" 
sleeves. 

Bneye. Brit, VL 
(486. 

2. In her., the 
representation 
of a sleeve used 
as a bearing. 



Mmn- 


Pg- 

w. n. 


Fig. «. 


Fig. a. 



Fig. x, 


Manche. 

Manche as a heraldic bearing. 


Fig. a. Sleeve of the time of Henry III., from 
which the heraldic manche is copied. 

The sleeve so represented la generally the fourteenth cen- 
tury sleeve with a long hanging end. Also tmanche, man - 
cheron. 

A rowle of parchment Clunn about him beares, 

■ Charged with the arrnes of all his ancestors • . . . 

This manch, that moone, this martlet, and that mound. 

Herrick, Upon Clunn. 
3. The neck of a violin, guitar, or similar in- 
strument. 

Manchester brown. Bee brown. 
manchet (m&n'chet), n. and a. [Also mainchet ; 
origin obscure. Cf. cheat-bread.] I. n. 1. A 
small loaf or roll of the finest white bread; 
bread made from the finest and whitest wheaten 
flour. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Little pretty thin manchets that shine through, and seem 
more like to be made of paper, or fine parchment, than of 
wheat flour. 

Tyndale, A ns. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850! p. 170. 

Of bread made of wheat we have sundrie sorts daOle 
brought to the table, whereof the first and most excellent 
is the mainchet, which we commonlie call white bread. 

Holinshsd, Descrip, of Eng., iL 6. 
Take deere water for strong wine, browne breade for 
fine manchet Lyly , Euphues, Anat of Wit, p. 118. 

2. In her., the representation of a round cake, 
as of bread, resembling a muffin. 

H. a. Used in making manchets (said of 
flour); also, made of the finest flour. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.] 

And Salamons fode was in one day thvrtie quarters of 
manchet floure, and thre score quarters of mele. 

Bible of 1551, 8 Ki. [1 EL] iv. 22. 
Oled them red wine and manchet cake. 

And all for the Gipsy laddie O. 

Johnnie Faa (Child’s Ballads, IV. 284! 


mancipation 

And Enid brought sweet cakes to make them oheer, 

And, in her veil enfolded, manchet bread. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

manchette (F. pron. moA-shet'), It. [F. : dim. 
of manche, sleeve : see manche*.] A word used 
in English at different periods for various orna- 
mental styles of cuff. 

man-child (man'child), it.; pi. men-children 
(men'chil'dren). A male child. 

Bring forth men-children only. 

For toy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 8hak., Macbeth, L 7. 72. 

manchineel (man-chi-nel'), it. [< F. manceniUe , 
mamaniUe = It. mancineUo (NL. mandneUa), < 
Sp. manzaniUo, manchi- 
neel (cf. mamaniUa, 
camomile), < manzana, 
an apple, prob. < L. Ma- 
tiana , sc. mala, a kind 
of apples, neut. pi. of 
Matianus, pertaining to 
a Matins, < Matins, the 
name of a Roman gens.] 

A tree, Hippomane Man » 
cineUa , of moderate size, 
found in the West In- 
dies, Central America, 
and Florida. It abounds 
in a white, milky, vexy caus- 
tic, poisonous sap, the viru- 
lence of which baa been ex- 
aggerated. It appears to be 
especially deleterious to the 
eyes. — Bastard manchi- 
ned, a West Indian apocyna- 
ceous tree, Cameraria ladfolia, somewhat resembling the 
manchineel.— Mountain manchineel. Same as bum- 
wood. See Rhus, sumac, and hog-plum. 

m&nch-presentf. ». See maunch-present. 

Ma&chn 1 t M&nchoo(man-ch5 , ),n.anda. [Also 
Manchow, Mantchoo (Chin. Manchu), < Manchu 
Manchu, lit. ‘pur©,* applied by the founder of 
the Manchu dynasty to his family or the people 
over whom he rulea.] I. ». 1. One of a race, 
belonging to the Tungusic branch of the Ural- 
Altaic f&milv, from which Manchuria takes its 
name, and which conquered China in the seven- 
teenth century. — 2. The native language of 
Manchuria. 

a. Of or pertaining to the Manchus, their 
country (Mancnuria), or their language. 

mancha 2 (man-chd'), n. [Also manchua, < Pg. 
manchua ; < Malayalam manchu.] An East In- 
dian cargo-boat, ordinarily with a single mast 
and a square sail, much used on the Malabar 
coast. 

Manchurian, Manchoorian (man-chtt'ri-an), 
a. [< Manchuria (see def.) + -aw.] Of or per- 
taining to Manchuria, a large territory forming 
part of the Chinese empire, and the original 
home of the Tatar dynasty now ruling in China. 
It lies east of Mongolia, and north of Corea. — 
Manchurian deer, see deer. 

mandpable (man'si-pa-bl), a. [< mancip(ate) 
+ -able.] Capable of being alienated by for- 
mal sale and transfer. [Rare.] 

The origin of the distinction between mancipabU and 
non-mancipable things, and of the formal conveyance by 
mancipation applicable to the first, has been explained in 
connection with the reforms of Senrins Tullius. 

Bncye. Brit., XX 680. 

mandpatef (man'si-pat), r. t. [< L. mancipa- 
tus, pp. of mancipare, mancupare (> It. manci- 
pare , manceppare = Sp. mancipar ), deliver np, 
as property, by means of the formal act of pur- 
chase (mancipium), transfer, alienate. < man- 
ceps ( mancip -), a purchaser, < manus , hand, 4* 
caper e, take : see captive. Cf. emancipated] 1. 
To sell and make over to another. — 2. To en- 
slave; bind; restrict. 

Only man was made capable of a spiritual sovereignty, 
and only man hath enthralled and mancipatsd himself 
to a spiritual slavery. Donne , Sermons, xix. 

3. To emancipate. 

8uch a dispensation [the Jewish] is a pupillage, and a 
slavery, which he [man] earnestly must desire to be re- 
deemed and mancipatsd from. Barrow , Works, IL xv. 

mandpatef (man'si-pat), a. [< L. mancipatus : 
see mancipate, i\] Enslaved. 

Though they were partly free, yet in some poynt re- 
may ned styll as thrall and mancipate to the subjection of 
the English men. HoUnshed, voL L, m 8, ooL 1. (Nares.) 

mancipation (man-si-pfl'shon), n. [= F. man- 
cipation, < L. mancipatio(n-), a delivery, trans- 
fer of a thing to a person as property, < man- 
cipare, deliver: see mancipate. Cf. emancipa- 
tion.] 1. In Rom. antiq., a leffal formality 
for acquiring title to property, whether by ac- 
tual or by simulated purchase. This formality 
was employed not only in the case of property which 
oould change hands by actual transfer, but also with re- 
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lation to Immaterial righto and privileges, aa the 


twee arising from marriage, adoption, emancipation from 
paternal authority, etc. The formality consisted in a do* 
deration of purchase before live witnesses, followed by 
the weighing out, by an officer with brasen scales, of the 
real or figurative purchase-money. This form of sale was 
abolished by Justinian. 

2f. The act of mancipating or enslaving; sla- 
very ; involuntary servitude. 

They who fall away after they were once enlightened 
In baptism, ... if It be into a contradictory state of sin 
and mancipation, . . . then “ there remains nothing but a 
fearful expectation of Judgment. ” 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), L 177. 

mandpatory (man'si-pa-to-ri), a. [< mancipate 
+ -ory.] In Bom. antiq ,, pertaining to or con- 
sisting of mancipation or ceremonial sale. 

It was this practice of every day life in private trans- 
actions that Servius adopted aa the basis of his mandpa- 
tory conveyance. Encye. Brit. , XX. 67& 

manciple (man'si-pl), n. [< ME. manciple , maun- 
ciple, \ OF. mancipe, a steward, purveyor, < L. 
manceps ( mancip -), a purchaser, renter, farmer, 
contractor, factor, etc.: see mancipate. The 
l is unoriginal, as in principle, participle. ] A 
steward ; a caterer or purveyor, particularly of 
an English college or inn of court. 

A gentil mauneipU was ther of a temple, 

Of which achatours mighten take exemple, 

For to be wyse in bylng of vltaille. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 567. 

Not the meanest minister among the dishes but is hal- 
lowed to me through his imagination, and the Cook goes 
forth a Manciple. Lamb , Oxford in Vacation. 

m&ncona bark (man-kd'ntt bark). See bark*. 

manctlS (mang'kus), ft. [AS. manats, also man- 
ces , mangmm {■= OLG. mancus = OHG. man- 
eusa , manchusa); of doubtful origin.] An An- 
glo-Saxon money of account employed in Eng- 
land from the ninth century onward. It was 
equivalent to 30 pence, or one eighth of the 
pound. 

Queen Aflfgyfer, A. D. 1012, tffiqueathed two hundred 
maneueeee of gold to a minster tor the shrine there. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, IIL L 868, note. 

mandU, See maund 1 . 

mand 2 f, v. t. [Early mod. E. also maund; < ME. 
manden , < OF. mander, < L. mandare , command. 
Cf. mandate , etc., command , commend , etc.] To 
command. 

The king mounded, him her strayght to marry. 

And for kilhmg her brother he must dye. 

2 d Part of Promoe and Caeeandra , iv. 2. (HaUivoeU.) 

mand s t, n. [By apheresis from demand.] A de- 
mand. 

The emperour, with wordes myld, 

Aakyd a mend of the chyld. 

MS. Aehmole 61, 1 87. (HatUweU.) 

mand 4 (mand), n. [< Hind, mandod, mandud , 
manrvd.] A species of grass. See Eleusine. 

Mandman (man-de'an), ft. and a. [< NL. Man - 
dceus, < Mandaean Manda f knowledge, gnosis.] 

1. ft. 1. One of a very ancient religious body, 
still found, though its Yn embers are few, in the 
southern part or Babylonia. The religion of the 
Mandieans is a kind of Gnosticism, retaining many Jewish 
and Parsee elements. They worship as divine beings a 
number of personifications, especially of the attributes or 
names of God. Also called Mendaitee, Naeorcane, and Sa- 
b ions, and, by a misunderstanding, Christiane of St. John. 

2. The dialect of Aramaic in which the four 
sacred books of the Mandaeans are written. 

U. a. Pertaining to the Manctoans or to Man- 
dffiism. 

Also Mendeean. 

Mandsaism (man-de'izm), n. [< Mandeeian) + 
-t*m.] The religious system of the Manaceans. 
Also Mendwism. 

mandam us (man-da'mus), n. [< L. mandamus , 
we command (the first word in the writ in the 
orig. L. form), 1st pers. pi. ind. pres, of mandare , 
command: see mandate . 1 In late , a writ issuing 
from a superior court, directed to an inferior 
court, an offic'er, a corporation, or other body, 
requiring the person or persons addressed to 
do some act therein specified, as being within 
their office and duty, as to admit or restore a 
person to an office or franchise, or to deliver 
papers, affix a seal to a paper, etc. Its use is 
generally confined to cases of complaint by some person 
having an interest in the performance of a public duty, 
when effectual relief against its neglect cannot be had in 
the course of an ordinary action. 

Daring the short restoration of Henry VI. In 1470^ . . . 
a lord mayor was appointed by royal mandamus. 

Stubbe, Const. Hist, | 488. 

Alternative mandamus, a mandamus in which the 
command to do the specified act is coupled with an alter- 
native to the effect that if it be not done^ the party com- 
manded show cause to the court why not— Peremptory 
mftTirfntnw j a mandamus in which the command is ab- 
solute. It usually follows an alternative writ if adequate 
cause be not shown. 
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mandamus (man-dA'mus), r. t. [< mandamus , 
».] To issue a mandamus to; serve with a 
mandamus. 

Her officers . . . were mandamused to compel them to 
do their duty. N. A. Rea., CXXXIX. 185. 

mandant (man'dant), n. [< L. mandan( t-)s, ppr. 
of mandare , command : see mand*, mandate .] 
A mandator. Imp. Diet. 

mandarin (man-da-ren' or man'da-rin), ». and 
a. [Formerly also" (as a noun) mandarine; = F. 
mandarin, a mandarin {mandarine, a manda- 
rin orange, a tangerine), = It. manaarino = Sp. 
mandarin < Pg. mandarim (with final -m for 
~n,m reg. in Pg.), a mandarin, < Malay mantri , 
< Hind, mantri, a councilor, minister of state, < 
Skt. mantrin, a councilor, minister of state, < 
mantra, counsel, advice, < ^ man, think: see 
mind 1 .] I. n. 1. Any Chinese official, civil or 
military, who wears a button. (Bee button, 3.) 
The Chinese equivalent is bean , which means 
simply * public servant. 1 

There sre without the city [Peqninl . . . twenty-four 
thousand sepulchers of mandarinee (Justices of Peace) 
with their little gilded chappels. 

8. Clarice, Geograph. Descrip. (1671X p. 80. 

2. reap.] The form of Chinese spoken (with 
slight variations) in the northern, central, and 
western provinces of China, as well as Man- 
churia, and by officials and educated persons all 
over the empire, as distinguished from the local 
dialects spoken chiefly in the southern pro- 
vinces, ana from the book-language, which ap- 
peals only to the eye. — 3. In omith ., the man- 



Maadarin Duck (Aix gmUriculmtm). 

darin duck (which see, under duck*). — 4. A 
piece of mandarin porcelain. — 0. A coal-tar 
color used in dyeing, produced from beta-naph- 
thol. It dyes a bright reddish-orange shade. 
Also called tropceolin and orange No. 2. 

n. a. Pertaining or suitable to a mandarin 
or to mandarins; hence, of exalted character 
or quality; superior; noble; fine.— M a n da r in 
dialect, language. See L, 2.— Mandarin orange. See 
orange. — Mandarin porcelain, decorative porcelain 
thought to be of Japanese origin, bat sometimes appa- 
rently of Chinese make and painting, having as a part of 
its decoration figures of Chinese officials in their cere- 
monial dress. Vases of this character are decorated In 
brilliant colon.— Mandarin sleeve, a loose and wide 
sleeve, supposed to be copied from the sleeves of the silk 
gowns of Chinese gentlemen.— Mandarin vases. See 
mandarin porcelain. 

mandari n (man-da-ren' or man'da-rin), v. t. 

( < mandarin, n. ^with ref. to mandarin orange).] 
n dyeing , to give an orange-color to, as silk 
or other staffs made of animal fiber, not by 
means of a solution of coloring matter, but by 
the action of dilute nitric acid. The orange- 
color is produced by a partial decomposition 
of the surface of the fiber by the acid, 
mandarinate (man-da-re'nat or man'da-rin- 
at), n. [< mandarin +"-afe3.] l. The office or 
authority of a mandarin. — 2. The whole body 
of mandarins; mandarins collectively. — 3. The 
jurisdiction or district of a mandarin. 

The Emperor and the great tribunals . . . would call 
them to account for not having aooner been aware of 
what was passing in their Mandarinatee. 

Hue, Journey through the Chinese Empire (trans.), L 68. 

The idea of organising a sort of intellectual mandarin- 
ate in France was first conceived by Colbert. 

Harpert Mag., LXXVIII. 501. 

mandarines (man-da-ren 'es or man'da-rin- 
es), n. [< mandarin + -ess.] A female man- 
darin. Lamb . 

mandarinic (man-da-rin'ik), a. [< mandarin 
+ -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or befitting a man- 
darin. 

matwiariniwn (man-da-ren 'izm or man'da-rin- 
izm), n. [< mandarin + -tom.] The character 
or customs of mandarins ; government by man- 
darins. 

The whole Chinese code, under a systematic mandarin- 
ism , is pervaded even by the principle of self-accusation 
for all. Lieber. 


mandator 

mandat (mon-dft'), n. [F. : see mandate.] 1. 
In FYench lato, a grant of power or authority ; 
a power of attorney. 

Mandats or grants in expectancy. 

HaUam, Middle Ages, II. 242. 

2. In French hist., one of the circulating notes 
which were issued by the government about 
1796 on the security of the national domains, 
called mandats territoriaux , to take the place 
of the abrogated assignats, and which soon be- 
came as worthless as the latter. 

mandatary (man' da-ta-ri), n. ; pi. mandataries 
(-riz). [= r. mandataire == Sp. Pg. It. manda - 
tario, < LL. manda tarius, one to whom a charge 
or commission is given, < L. manda turn, & charge, 
command: see mandate.] One to whom a com- 
mand or charge is given ; one who has received 
and holds a mandate to act for another; an 
attorney. Specifically — (a) A person to whom the Pope 
has by ms prerogative given a mandate or order for his 
benefice, (o) In law, one who is authorised and under- 
takes, without a recompense, to do some act for another 
In respect to the thing bailed to him. See mandate, 4. 
Also mandatory. 

manda te (man'dat), » [= F. mandat = Sp. Pg. 
It. mandate, < L. mandatum, a charge, order, 
command, commission, injunction, neut. of 
mandatus, pp. of mandare , commit to one’s 
charge, order, command, commission, lit. put 
into one’s hands, < manus, hand, + dare, put: 
see date 1 . Cf. command , commend, demand, re- 
mand. See maundy, an older form of man- 
date.] 1. A command; an order, precept, or 
injunction ; a commission. 

I am commanded home. Get yon away ; 

I’ll send for you anon. Sir, I obey the mandate. 

And will return to Venice. Shak., Othello, Iv. 1. 270. 
This dream all-powerful Juno sends ; I bear 
Her mighty mandates , and her words yon hear. 

Dryden, Jfcnefd, til. 588. 

Mandates for deposing sovereigns were sealed with the 
signet of “the fisherman." Burke, Rev. in France. 

This flower border encloses an autograph Latin mandats , 
written and signed “propriA manu by “ J. Hereforden” 
himself; which mandats testifies that the volume of the 
book is prepared and written by his “dilectus famulus ” 
Swithun Butterfield, and directs that 8. B. shall have the 
custody of It daring his natural life. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VHI. 2. 

Hence — 2. An official command addressed by 
a superior to an inferior, to control his conduct 
in a specific manner. Specifically— (a) In Rom. law, 
an order or decree directed by the emperor to governors of 
provinces. (6) In canon law, a papal rescript commanding 
a bishop or other ecclesiastical patron to put the person 
therein named in possession of the first vacant benefice 
under his patronage, (e) In early Eng. law, a royal com- 
mand addressed to a judge or court to control the disposi- 
tion of a salt, (cf) In mod. law procedure, a indicial com- 
mand, order, precept, or writ; more specifically, the docu- 
ment promulgated upon the decision of an appeal or writ 
of error, as by the Supreme Court of the United States, di- 
recting what shall be done In the court below ; also, in some 
of the States, the writ elsewhere known, as at common law, 
by the name of mandamus (which see)i In this sense man- 
date usually, bat not always necessarily, implies that the 
direction is given in writing. 

3. In early Bom. law (before the doctrines of 
agency were developed), a trust or commission 
by winch on© person, radled the mandator , re- 
quested another, the mandatarius, to act in his 
own name and as if for himself in a particular 
transaction (jpecia/ man date), or in all the affairs 
of the former {general manda te). The mandatarius 
was the only one recognised as having legal righto and re- 
sponsibilities as toward third persons in the transactions 
involved. As between him and the mandator, however, 
the latter was entitled to ail benefit, and bound to indem- 
nity against losses, etc.; bat the service was gratuitous. 

4. In civil law : {a) A contract of bailment in 
which a thing is transferred by the mandator to 
the possession of the mandatary, upon an under- 
taking of the latter to perform gratuitously some 
service in reference to it: distinguished from a 
mere deposit for safe keeping. (6) A contract 
of agenev by which the mandator confides a 
matter or business, or his business generally, 
to an agent ealled the mandatary, if the author- 
ity or appointment be in writing, the mandate is also called 
procuration. Mandatory qualification exists where a per* 
•on induces another to repose credit In a third person ; 
It answers somewhat to oar modern letter of credit. 

mandate-bread (man'dat-bred), ». The bread 
distributed to the poor on Maundy Thursday. 
Also called maundy-loaves. 

Mandate Thursday (man'dat th^rz'da). Same 
as Maundy Thursday (which see, under maundy) . 

mandator (man-da r tor), n. [< L. mandator , one 
who gives a charge "or command, < mandare , 
charge, command : see mand*, mandate.] 1. A 
director. 

A person is said to be a client to his advocate, but a 
master and mandator to his proctor. Aylijfe, Parergon. 

2. In law: {a) A bailor of goods, {b) The per- 
son who delegates another to perform a man- 
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date, (c) In civil law , the person who employs the mandibles. Some anatomists suppose that it forms 
another (called a mandatarius or mandatary) 2j e gen / e .i? r Mandibular tomia, the catting 

JSSaSTJESKaai .. [< 

agency. /vrT j_ • _l_. -i « L 


mandrake 

He salle have maundement to morne or myddaye be roun- 
gene, 

To what marche they salle merke, with mangere to len- 


mandatory (man'da-to-ri), a . and w. [< LL. 
manda tortus, of or belonging to a mandator, < 
mandatory one who commands : see mand?, man- 
date .] I. a. Of the nature of a mandate ; con- 
taining a command or mandate ; directory. 

A superiority of power mandatory , judicial, and coercive 
over other ministers. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii 3. 

It doth not appear that he usurped more than a manda- 
tory nomination of the bishop to be consecrated. 

Abp. Umber, Ordination, p. 221. 

Mandatory Injunction. See injunction , — Mandatory 
Statute, a statute the effect of which is that, if its provi- 
sions are not complied with according to their terms, the 
thing done is, as to it, void ( Bishop ): contradistinguished 
from directory statute, 

H. n. ; pi. mandatories (-riz). Same as man- 
datary. 

Acting as the mouthpiece^ more than the mandatory , of 
Europe. Lowe, Bismarck, II: 92. 

man datum (man-da'tum), n. [ML. : see man- 
date. maundy .] Same as maundy . 
m&ndell (man'del), n. Same as mandil 2 . 
mandelstone (man'del-ston), n. [Accom. of G. 
mandelstcin (= D. m and els teen = Dan. Sw. man- 
dels ten), almond-stone, < mandel, = E. almond , 4* 
stein = E. stone.] Same as amygdaloid . 
mandementt (man'de-ment), n. [ME., = F. 
mandement — Pr. mandamen = Sp. mandamiento 
= Pg. It. mandamento , < ML. mandamentum, a 
command, < mandare , command: see mandate .] 
A mandate or commandment. 


ble 1 (NL. mandibula) 4* -ary.] 
dibular. 

The mandibulary symphysis is not by suture, but by an 
elastic band. Bneye. Brit, XXII. 189. 

Mandibulata (man-dib-u-la'tft), n. pi. [NL., 
nent. pi. of mandibulatus: see mandibulate .] 
In entom . : (a) In some systems, a primary 
group or division of Insecta , containing those 
insects whose mouth-parts are mandibulate or 
masticatory, as distinguished from those which 
have the same parts naustellate or suctorial, 
the former being fitted for biting, the latter 
for sucking: opposed to Haustettata. West- 
wood called the same division Dacnostomata. 
(6) A division of Anoplura, including mandibu- 
late lice, as the bira-lice or MaUopnaga. [The 
term was first used in the former sense by Clairvttle 

S IX "bo divided each of his main groups of Insectes 
rophora and Aptera) into Mandibulata and Haustd- 
In Macleay’s celebrated ByBtem it was the name of 
one of the five groups of his Annulosa .] 

mandibulate (man-dib'u-lat), a. and n. [< NL. 
mandibulatus , < mandibula , mandible : see man- 
dible^.] I, a. 1. In entom.: (a) Having mandi- 
bles, and thus able to bite, as an insect ; of or 

4 -V. « 1 /" . J* i.! i r .J 


gene. 


Marts Arthurs (E. E.18.j,L 1387. 


Same as man- mandola, mandora (man-dd'lii, -rft), n. [It. : 

see mandolin.] An older and larger variety of 
the mandolin. Compare pandura. Also man- 
dore. 

mandolin, mandoline (man'do-lin), n. [< F. 
mandoline , < It. mandolino , dim. of mandola , 
mandora , var. forms of pandora, a kind of lute : 
see mandore , bandore *, pandore. ] A musical in- 
strument of the lnte class, having from four to 
six single or double metallic strings, which are 



stretched over an almond-shaped body, and a 
neck with numerous frets, it is played with a plec- 
trum of tortoise-shell held in the right hand. The tuning 
of the strings varies somewhat, but the compass is usually 
about three octaves upward from the O next below middle 


dibulate — Mandibulate mouth. Same as masticatory 
mouth (which Bee, under masticatory). 

„ . „ . . .. . 44 . 4 4 . _ . II. n. A mandibulate insect, as a beetle. 

Ye haue horde the maundement that the Bomayns haue mo.vwlfhnlafA^ is „ r/ 

nt that I-nough haue vs contraried. maHOlpUlatecl ( man-dib u-la-ted), a. [< man- 

Meriin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 641. aibulate 4- -ed 2 .] Same as mandibulate. 

mandibuliform (man-dib 'u-li-fdrm), a. [< 



sent 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 

He schewed the erle Bogere the pane’s mandement 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 307. 

Older, v. i . See maunder. 
manderilt (man'd6r-ii), n. An obsolete variant 
of mandrel. 

Mandevilla (man-de-vil'&), n. [NL. (Lindley, 
1840), named after H. J. Mandeville, British min- 


manity in general; men collectively consid- 
ered. [Rare.] 

Nay, without this law 

Of mandom, ye would perish — beast by beast 
Devouring. Mrs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 

mandora, u. See mandola. 




Having the form of a mandible in general: 
specifically applied to the under jaws or max- 


mandora: see mandola.] 


•a /. r - x - mt —- -- - — — ja-ws or max- yn an dor la. (man-ddk'lfi), ». 
iIIsb of an insect when they are hard, horny, and ratiV eart, a space, 

opening, panel, or 


Same as mandola. 
[It.] 1. In deco- 


mandibulate or fitted for biting, like the man- 
dibles proper. 


ister at Buenos Ayres.] A genus of American mandibulohyoid (man-dib'u-16-hi'oid), a. [< 
apocynaceous plants of the tribe Echitidece and NL. mandibula , mandible, 4* hyoid.] Pertain- 
the 8ubtribe Exiechitidece. The flowers grow in sim- 
ple racemes, and have a funnel-shaped corolla, a calyx with 


ing to the lower jaw and the hyoid bone: as, 

hve .<*!«. or Indefinite number ofVlandV^ra di,k 

which is five-parted or has live scales. They are tall climb- (man-dib u-lo-mak Si-Ia- 

Ing shrubs, with opposite feather- veined leaves, and aim- ri )> [\ NL. mandibula, mandible, 4* maxilla , 
s ..... ... -. i n Crustacea, of or pertaining to the 


, [< 

pie racem^ of yellow, white, or rarely violet flowers, which maxilla.] 

mandibles and to the maxillae; situated be- 
tween these parts: as, a mandibulomaxillary 
apodeme. 

m&ndiet, n. See maundy. 

Bt, n. [Appar. an erroneous form of mandil 1 ! (man'dil). n. [< OF. mandil, man- 
informed to the surname MandeviUe.] dUle (f), F. mandille (> Sp. ~ ----- 


are usually large and showy. A boat SO species have been 
described, from Mexico, the West Indies, and tropical 
America. M. suaveolens, known as the Chili Jasmine, is 
remarkable for its very fragrant snowy-white flowers, and 
is common in cultivation. 

mandevHlet, ». 

mandil 1 , co] 


Pg. mandil), < L. 
mantile, also mantels, mantelium , a towel, nap- 
[= F. mandibule = kin, table-cloth, mantelum , mantelium , a man- 


Same as mandilion, 

mandible 1 (man'di-bl), n L 

Sp. mandibula = It. mandibula, ntandibola , < tie: see mantle , mantel.] 
NL. mandibula, mandible, < LL. mandibula, t, mandil 2 (man'dil), n 


also mandibulum , n., a jaw, < L. mandere , chew, 
masticate.] In zool. and anat., a jaw-bone; a 
jaw, or the jaw-bone and associate parts ; espe- 
cially, the under jaw. (a) In man and other mam- 
mals, the under jaw, or inferior maxillary, as distinguished 
from the upper Jaw, maxilla, or superior maxillary. (6) 
In birds, either part, upper or under, of the beak ; that part 


Same as mandilion. 
[Also mundil; < Ar. 

' < L.: 


the like,’ of an 
oval shape; also, 
a work of art fill- 
ing such a space, 
as a bas-relief, or 
the like. — 2. Ec- 
cles. t the vesica 
piscis. 

In a fourth relief 
upon the high altar, 
Christ seated within 
a mandorla blesses 
with his right hand. 

C. C. Perkins, Hai- 
tian Sculpture, 
[Int, p. xx. 

mandragt, man- 
draget, ». Obso- 
lete forms of man- 
drake. 


Turk, mendil , a kerchief] perhaps ult, 
see mandil 1 .] Among Moslems, a kind of ker- mandragont 
chief, especially one oblong in shape, the short An obsolete* van - 
sides worked with gold or colored silk, the rest ant of mandrake. 
plain. R. F. Bur ton, tr. of Arabian Nights, II. 

301, note, 



of either jaw which is covered with horny integument, the manflillOnt (man-dll yon), n. [Also mandillion, 
two being distinguished as upper and lower. When the mandilian ; < OF. mandilion, < mandil, a mantle: 
term mandible is applied to the lower only, the upper is — - * - • - - — 

called maxOla. See cut under bUL ( c ) Iu the arthro- 


pods, especially insects, either half, right or left, of the 
first, upper, or outer pair of jaws, considered by some to 
correspond to the lower Jaw of vertebrates ; morphologi- 
cally, one of the first pair of gnathites, always devoid of 
a palp : opposed to maxiUa, which is either half of the 
second pair of Jaws. See cut under mouth-part (d) In 
cephalopoda, the horny beak or rostrum. See mandibu- 
lar.— Dentate mandible. See dentate. - Multidentate 
mandible, in entom., a mandible having many teeth or 
processes on the inner side. 

£m&n'di-bl), a. [Prop, manddble; < 
Demandable. 


see mandil 1 .] A garment first used in France in 
the sixteenth century, and worn originally by 
men-servants, soldiers, and others as a sort of 
overcoat. Its earliest form appears to have been that 
of a dalmatic with sleeves not closed and covering the 
back of the arm pnly. In the seventeenth centuryit was 
an outer garment capable of being buttoned up or left 
open, described in 1660 as like a jump, generally without 
sleeves. 


CotgrOVe. Mandorla. — From Assumption of the 

TH 9.T1 d raOTAra Madonna, by Orcagna ; Church of Or San 

manoragora Michele. PlorenceT 

(man-drag p-rfi), 

n. [= F. mandragore = Sp. mandrdgora = Pg. 
mandragora = It. mandragora, mandragola , < L. 
mandragoras (NL. mandragora ), < Gr. iiavdpa- 
y6paq, the mandrake: see mandrake.] If. The 
mandrake. 

Not poppy, nor mandn 


About him a mandilion, that did with buttons meet, 

Of purple, large, and full of folds, curled with a warmful 
nap, 

A garment that ’gainst cold in night did soldiers use to 
"rap- Chapman, Iliad, x. 184. 

A Spaniard, having a Moore slave, let him goe a long time 
in a poore ragged mandilian without sleeves ; one asking 


Nor all the drowsy syrups of the wori 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 'sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 8. 830. 

Come, violent death, 

Serve for mandragora. to make me sleep. 

Webster, Duchess of Mali), iv. 2. 


Thus we rambled up and down the Country ; and where 
the people demean’d themselves not civil to us by volun- 
tary contributions, their Geese, Hens, Pigs, or any such 
mandible thing we met with, made us satisfaction for 
their hidebound injuries. 

Richard Head, English Bogus (166&X 
mandibular (man-diVu-lar), a. [= F. man- 
dibulaire = Sp. mandibular; as mandible 1 (NL. 
mandibula) 4* -ar&.] Of, pertaining to, or of 

the nature of a mandible — Mandibular arch, in mandioc (man'di-ok), n. 
embryoL, of vertebrates, the first postoral visceral arch Same as manioc. 

fork of the under mandible, (b) In mammal., the more mailfll 6Bt»OI16| u. See mandelstone. 
or len upright proximal part of either half of the man- m andm entf. n. [Early mod. E. mandement , < 
dible, as distinguished from the body or horizontal part 
of the same bone — Mandibular aerobes, in entom.. 
grooves on the outer Bides of the mandibles, found in most 


Carabidce.— Mandibular segment or zing, in entom., tiie 
first primary segment behind the mouth-cavity, bearing 


2. [cap.] A genus of plants of the natural order 
Solanacea, the nightshade family, and tribe At- 
roped. The corolla is induplicate in the bud, the calyx is 
follaceous and five-parted, and the pedicels are partially 
clustered among the radical leaves. They are herbs, 
nearly stemless, rising from a thick, fleshy, often forked 
root, and bear tufts of large, ovate, lance-shaped leaves, 
and auite large pale bluish- violet, white, or purple flowers, 
which are reticulately veined. Five species have been de- 
r/ -r» _ scribed (but these may be reducible to one), found through- 

[\ Jbr&z. manaioca.] out the Mediterranean region. The ordinary plant has 
been commonly known as Jf. officinalis, but this includes a 
spring and a fall kind sometimes separated as species, M. 
vemalis and M. autumnalis. The mandragora or man- 
drake has long been known in medicine, and has been the 
_ , subject of much superstition. See mandrake. 

ME. maundement , < OF. mandement, command, mandrake (man'drak), n. [< ME. mandrake, 
< ML. mandamentum, command, < mandare, mondrake, mandrake; an alteration, appar! 


him why he dealt so sleevelessly with the poore wretch, 
he answered : I crop his wings, for feare he file away. 

Copley , wits, Fits, and Fancies (1614X (Metres.) 
But in time of war they wear crimson mandfflons, be- 
hind and before so crossed, over their armour. 

Sandys, Travallea, p. 179. 


command : see mand 2 , mandate .] A command- 
ment. 


simulating drake 2, of earlier ME. mandrag , 
mandrage , short for mandragora , q. v. To the 
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mandrake 

peculiar form of the root, and the suggestive 
form of the name mandrake , appar. a compound 
of man + drake?, with little meaning attacned to 
the supposed second 
element, are due in 
large part the su- 
perstitions associat- 
ed with the plant.] 

1. A plant of the 
genus Mandragora. 

The mandrake has poi- 
sonous properties, and 
acts as an emetic, pur- 
gative, and narcotic. It 
was in use in ancient 
times especially for its 
narcotic effects, and is 
said to have been em- 



F loyed as an anesthetic, 
t has 1 


Flowering Plant of Mandrake 
( Mandragora officinalis). 


i been regarded as 
an aphrodisiac, and used In amorous incantations, as a 
love-amulet, etc. According to an old fancy the mandrake 
shrieks when pulled from the ground. The resemblance 
of its commonly forked root to the human body is proba- 
bly the ground of this superstition, as well as of the repute 
of the plant as an aphrodisiac. 

And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, and 
found mandrake* in the field, and brought them unto his 
mother Xeah. Gen. xxx. 14. 

And shrieks, like mandrake* torn out of the earth, 

That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 8. 47. 

The mandrake, a plant with broad leaves and bright yel- 
low flowers and with a root which grew in a semi-human 
form, was found beneath the public gallows and w as 
dragged from the ground and carried home with many ex- 
traordinary ceremonies. When secured, it became a famil- 
iar spirit speaking In oracles if properly consulted, and 
bringing good luck to the household in which it was en- 
shrined. C. EUon , Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 220. 

The best digest of the various speculations as to the 
mandrake and its properties will be found In Dr. Harris’s 
“ Dictionary of the Natural History of the Bible.” 

N. and Q., 7th sear., VHL 220. 

2. The May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum. [U. 8.] 

The blushing peach and glossy plum there lies, 

And with the mandrake tempt your hands and eyes. 

Jane TttrrcU, quoted in Tucxerman's America and her 
[Commentators, p. S3. 

8. In her., a figure resembling a root with two 
long and pointed bifurcations usually twisted 
together, and the whole crowned with leaves 
and berries. 

mandrel, mandril (m&n'drel, -dril), n. [An 
alteration of *mandrin , < F. mandrin , a man- 
drel, former, strike, perhaps < L. mandra , a 
stall, < Gr. /idvdpa, a stall, the bed in which the 
stone of a ring is set: see madrigal.] 1. In 
mech., a cylindrical bar or spindle, either of 
uniform diameter, of different diameters, or 
tapered, used for a variety of purposes, but 
chiefly for the support of objects formed with 
holes, into which the mandrel is forcibly driven 
in order to hold them firmly while turning in a 
lathe, or in an analogous machine, or in oper- 
ating upon them with a file. Specifically — (a) An 
axis attached to the head-stock of a lathe, to support, dur- 
ing the process of turning, any material which is bored or 

S ierced with a central hole. It has often some adjustable 
evice for securing It to the material, and is then known 
aa an adjustable mandrel, (b) Any arbor or axis to support 
a tool, as a mandrel for a circular saw or circular cutter. 
(e) A rod or former for shaping forgings, or a plug-core 
for metal or glass castings. 

2. A miners' pick. [Eng.] — 3. In metal-work- 
ing by the spinning process, the form, usually 
of wood, upon whicn the thin plate of metal or 
blank is pressed in order that the revolution may 
give it the form of the mandrel — Adjustable man- 
drel. See def. l (a).— Expanding mandreL a mandrel 
constructed to engage and firmly hold a piece of material on 
the inside of a hole of uniform diameter, for turning, etc. 
Such mandrels are of various construction. A common form 
is a central arbor having grooves with inclined-plane bot- 
toms In which move simultaneously and equally tapered 
key-slides, the outer sides of which are always parallel 
with each other and with the axis of the arbor. When 
moved longitudinally, these slides expand against the in- 
side of the hole with force, holding the piece by jamming 
friction.— Flexible mandrel, a spiral spring placed in a 
metal tube to prevent it from flattening or collapsing 
when bent— Hicks’s mandrel, an expanding mandrel for 
turning rings, named from its inventor. It is an arbor 
with a cone in the middle, In the periphery of which, at 
equal distances from each other, are formed longitudinal 
dovetailed grooves carrying wedge-shaped slides actuated 
simultaneously and equally by a nut on the end of the 
cone, and thus expanded to fit the bore of the ring to be 
turned. — Traversing mandreL (a) A mandrel which 
moves longitudinally. (6) A mandrel fitted to a bearing 
or bearings of a support which may be set in the tool- 
post of the slide-rest of a lathe, or in some other travers- 
ing device. Such mandrelB are used for expanding ream- 
ers and analogous tools, and they are usually driven by a 
pulley -and -belt mechanism. 

mandrel (man'drel), v. t. [< mandrel , n.] To 
operate upon with mandrels, as a bronze gun. 
This is done by driving steel mandrels of gradually in- 
creasing slse through the bore, whereby the strength of 
the gun is greatly increased, the limit of elasticltybeing 
in some cases nearly or quite doubled. 
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mandrel-collar ( man ' drel - kol ' Hr), n. A col- 
lar formed on the mandrel of a lathe, against 
which the chucks, face-plates, etc., abut square- 
ly when screwed upon the mandrel-nose, 
mandrel-frame (man'drel-fram), n. A frame 
or head-stock secured by bolts to the end of a 
lathe-bed to support the mandrel, 
mandrel-lathe (man ' drel -laTH), w. a lathe 
adapted for turning long work and hollow work. 
It is so designed that the material for hollow work can 
be clasped by a chuck on the end of the mandrel in the 
head-stock. Long work is supported in the lathe by the 
head and tail centers. E. H. Knight. 
mandrel-nose (man' drel -noz), it. The inner 
end of a lathe-mandrel, upon which a screw- 
thread is formed for receiving and holding face- 
plates, chucks, etc. 

mandrel-screw (man'drel-skrfi), n . The screw 
on the mandrel-nose to which chucks, face- 
plates, etc., are fitted, and by which they are 
attached to the mandrel, 
mandril, n. See mandrel. 
mandrill (man'dril), n. [= F. mandrill = Sp. 
mandril = It. mandrillo, a mandrill ; said to be 
from a native W. African name. If this form is 
original, the form drill in same sense is due to a 
false division of the wordj as if < E. man + drill: 
see drill*. It drill is original, the form mandrill 
is an E. compound, and the F. Bp. It. forms are 
from E.] A kind of baboon ; the great blue- 
faced or rib-nosed baboon ; the hog-ape, Cyno- 
cephalus maimon or mormon , the largest and 
most formidable, ferocious, and hideous of ba- 
boons. The canine teeth are of enormous sire, causing 
a protuberance of the cheeks, which are naked and fan- 
tastically striped with brilliant colors. The Ischial cal- 
losities are of great size and bright-red color. The animal 
is often seen in captivity. The mandrills are natives of 
the western coast of Africa, where they associate in large 
troops, which are the terror of the negroes. They often 
plunder villages and cultivated fields with Impunity. See 
cut under baboon. 

manducable (man'du-ka-bl), a. [= F. Sp. man- 
ducable f < L. as if * manducabilis , < manducare , 
chew : see manducate .1 Capable of being man- 
ducated or chewed; fit to be eaten. 

If tangible by his fingers, why not by his teeth — that is, 
manducable t Coleridge. 

manducate (man'du-kat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
manducated , ppr. manducating. [< L. mandu- 
catus , pp. of manducare (> It. manducare = Sp. 
Pg. manducar , chew, = F. manger, > E. mange , 
eat), chew, masticate, eat by chewing, a length- 
ened form of mandere , chew: see mandible, 
mange, etc.] To masticate; chew. 

It is gravel in the teeth, and a man must drink the blood 
of his own gums when he manducate* such unwholesome, 
such unpleasant fruit 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 719. 

manducation (man-du-ka'shon), n. [= F. man - 
ducation = Sp. manducacion, < LL. manduca- 
tio(n-), a chewing, < L. manducare, chew: see 
manducate.] The act or process of biting or 
chewing; mastication. 

After the manducation of the paschal lamb, it was the 
custom of the nation to sit down to a second supper. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 290. 

The sum, then, of Archbishop Cranmer’s doctrine on 
this head is : 1. That John vi. is not to be interpreted of 
oral manducation in the sacrament. 

Waterland, Works, VII. 141. 

manducatory (man'du-ka-to-ri), a. [< mandu- 
cate + -ory.J Pertaining to or employed in 
chewing; in entom., specifically, having a man- 
dibulate form for eating. 
manducUS (man-du'kus), n. [L., a glutton, a 
chewer, esp. as in def., < mandere , chew: see 
manducate?] In Rom. antiq., a comic character 
of Italic origin, wearing a mask with gaping 
jaws set with great teetn, which were made to 
clash against each other. This personage figured 
in various public processions as well as in comedies on the 
stage, and served Roman mothers as a bugbear in restraint 
of childish misconduct. 

mandyas (man'di-as), n. [< Gr. pavdiag, pav- 
6va, a woolen cloak, LGr. as in def. ; said to be 
of Pere. origin.] In the Gr. Ch., a kind of large 
and loose mantle, resembling a cope, fastened 
at the throat and sometimes at the lower cor- 
ners also, and reaching almost to the feet. 
It is worn by monks and nuns, by archimandrites, and 
at times by bishops who were regularly appointed from 
the monastic orders. The mandyas of a prelate has wavy 
stripes upon it, while that of an archimandrite is plain. 
Mandv Thursday^ Same as Maundy 17/ ursday 
(whicn see, under rnaundy). 
mane (man), ft. [< ME. mane , mayne, < AS. 
•warn/ (not recorded, but indicated by the 
cognate forms, and by the derive, ^gemane^gc- 
mone , maned, and tnetie = OS. mein = OHG. 
menni s= Icel. men , a necklace) = OFries. mono 


man- engine 

= MD, mane , D. moan, manen = OHG. mana, 
MHG. mane, man f G. mane, now commonly 
mdhne = Icel. mon = Bw. Dan. man , mane (cf 
deriv. Icel. makki = Sw. Dan. manke , the up- 
per part of a horse's neck) ; orig. prob. simply 
‘neck'; = W. mien, neck (> myngen , mane), 
= Ir. muin, neck O muince , collar), = Skt. 
manyd , the nape of the neck, = Gr. dial, pdwoq, 
pdvog. p6wo$, a necklace, pawdniov, pavidtcrx, a 
necklace ; cf. L. mantle, a necklace.] The long 
hair growing on the neck and neighboring parte 
of some animals, as the horse, lion, etc., as dis- 
tinguished from the shorter hair elsewhere. 
When, as in the horse. It grows on the middle line of the 
back of the neck, the mane commonly falls on one side, 
but it may be stiff and erect. In the lion the long and 
shaggy mane covers the whole neck and part of the tore 
quarters. 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide ; 

Look, what a horse should have he did not lack. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 298. 

Each wave was crested with tawny foam. 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 

Scott, L. of L. M., 1. 28. 

Msggie . . . looked over the book, eagerly seizing one 
corner and tossing back her mane. 

George Eliot , Mill on the Floss, L 8. 

man-eater (man'e*t6r), n. 1. A cannibal.— 

2. In India, a tiger that has acquired a taste 
for human flesh ; a tiger supposed or known to 
have a special propensity for killing and eating 
human beings. The name is sometimes ex- 
tended to the lion and the hyena, on the same 
supposition. 

The regular man-eater is generally an old tiger whose 
vigour is passed, and whose teeth are worn and defective ; 
It takes np its abode in the neighbourhood of a village, the 
population of which it finds an easier prey than the larger 
or wilder animals. W. H. Flower, Encyc. Brit, XXIIL 886. 

3. One of several kinds of large sharks sup- 
posed to be specially formidable to man; spe- 
cifically, Carcharodon rondeleti, a very large 
shark of the family Lamnidee . This shark has 
straight narrow triangular teeth, very slightly serrated or 
crenulated, in both laws. The body Is stout and fusiform, 
with s pointed snout ; there are two dorsal fins, one large, 
between the pectorals and the ventral a, the other small and 
posterior ; the anal fin is like the second dorsal ; the caudal 
fin is crescentlform ; and there are five branchial apertures, 
all in front of the pectorals. It has been founa 40 feet 
long, though it averages so much less that 18 feet is a 
good size. It is a shark of the high seas, found in nearly 
all tropical waters, frequently passing a considerable dis- 
tance both northward and southward. Teeth much like 
those of the living species have been found in the Pliocene 
and Miocene deposits, as well as in the ooze of the Pacific 
ocean, indicating individuals that must have been about 80 
feet long. 

4. The dobson or hellgrammite. [Local, U. S.] 
mane-COmb (man'kom), n. A comb for comb- 
ing a horse's mane and tail. 

A third class of the street- sellers of tools are the vendors 
of curry-combs and brushes, mane-comb*, scrapers, and 
clipping Instruments. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, L 400. 
maned (mand), a. [<.mane + -ed?.] 1, Having 
a mane, as a horse or lion ; jubate. 

He said, and to his chariot joined his steeds 
8wift, brazen-hoofed, and maned with wavy gold. 

Cowper, Iliad, vilL 49. 

2. In her., same as crined Maned ant-eater, 

Myrmecophaga jubata . — Maned fruit-bat, Pteropu* ju- 
batu*, a native of the Philippine Islands, 
manage (ma-nazh'), n. and a. K F. manage = 8p. 
Pg. manejo , < It. maneggio, the handling or train- 
ing of a horse, riding, a riding-school : see man- 
age, ».] I. ft. 1. The art of breaking, training, 
and riding horses j the art of horsemanship. — 2. 
A school for training horses and teaching horse- 
manship. 

Il.t a. Managed : said of a horse. 

I sent my block manege horse and furniture with a 
friend to his Ma (i « then at Oxford. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 12, 1648. 

maneb (man'e), it. [Heb.] A Babylonian and 
Hebrew weight. See mina 1 . 
maneless (man'les), a. [< mane + -less.] Hav- 
ing no mane : as, the maneless lion of Guzerat, 
a recognized variety of Felis leo. 
man-engine (man'en'jin), n. A form of ele- 
vator or power-ladder used in some deep mines 
for raising and lowering men. in its usual form It 
is essentially a vertical rod extending from the surface to 
the bottom of the mine, and reciprocated upward and 
downward, like a pump-rod, by means of a steam-engine 
or a water-wheel. The length of stroke commonly adopt- 
ed is 12 feet, end at Intervals equal to the stroke plat- 
forms are fastened to the rod, with corresponding platforms 
in the shaft, on either side of the rod, at points corre- 
sponding to the limits of the stroke, both up and down. A 
man In descending steps on a platform on the rod just as 
the down stroke begins, and steps off on the platform In 
the shaft which he reaches at the end of the stroke^ repeat- 
ing the operation until he attains his destination. A man 
in ascending steps on a platform on the rod as the upward 
stroke begins, and leaves it at the end of the stroke. 
Ascent ana descent may proceed simultaneously without 
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manganous 


Interruption, the fixed platforms on one side of the shaft 
being reserved for men ascending, and those on the other 
side for men descending, each man stepping on his proper 
platform on the reciprocating rod as it is vacated, at the 
moment of rest between the strokes, by the man who is 
traveling In the opposite direction. This is the form of 
man-engine used in Cornwall. That employed in the 
Harz mines (where the method originated) is the ‘‘dou- 
ble-rod engine," with two rods moving up and down alter- 
nately in opposite directions. This contrivance corre- 
sponds to a ladder with movable steps, the miner having 
nothing to do but to move slightly sidewise in order to 
place himself on the step which is about to go up or down, 
according as he wishes to ascend or descend. In the 
United Suites cages, and in some mines man-cars, are used 
instead of man-engines. See man-car. 
manent (ma'nent). [L 3d pers. pi. pres. ind. 
of manere , remain: see remain .] They remain 
(oh the stage) : a stage direction. Compare ma- 
net. 

maneauin (man'e-kin), ». Same as manikin , 4. 
manor 1 1, n . An obsolete form of manner l. 
manor 2 t, ». Same as mainor. 
manoria (ma-ne'ri-a), n. [ML.: see manner *.] 
In Gregorian music, & mixed mode — that is, one 
that includes the compass both of an authentic 
and of its plagal mode. Polyphonic music for 
unequal voices is necessarily thus written. See 
mode 1 , 7. 

manerialt (ma-ne'ri-al), a. An obsolete variant 
of manorial . 

manerlyt, adv. An obsolete form of mannerly. 
manes (ma'nez), n. pi. [L., prob. < OL. mania, 
manus , good.] 1. In Bom. antiq ., the spirits of 
the dead considered as tutelary divinities of 
their families : the deified shades of the dead, 
according to tne belief that the soul continued 
to exist and to have relations with earth after 
the body had perished. Three times a year a pit called 
the mundus was officially opened in the comitium of the 
Roman Forum, to permit the manes to come forth. The 
manes were also honored at certain festivals, as the Paren- 
tal ia and Feralia; oblations were made to them, and the 
flame maintained on the altar of the household was a hom- 
age to them. [In this sense often written with a capital.] 
The most special representatives of ancestor- worship in 
Europe were perhaps the ancient Romans, whose word 
manes has become the recognized name for ancestral dei- 
ties in modern civilized language ; they embodied them 
as images, set them up as household patrons, gratified 
them with offerings and solemn homage, and, counting 
them aa or among the infernal gods, inscribed on tombs 
D. M. f “Diis M&nibus." 

E. B. Tylor , Prim. Culture, IL 100. 

Hence — 2. The spirit of a deceased person, or 
the shades of the dead, whether considered as 
the object of a cult or not. 

Some sages have thought It pious to preserve a certain 
reverence for the manes of their deceased friends. 

Steele , Tatter, No. 181. 

3. By metonymy — (a) The lower world or in- 
fernal regions, as the abode of the manes. (6) 
The punishments imposed in the lower world. 

All have their manes, and those manes bear. 

Dryden , JCneid, vt 748. 

mane-sheet (man'shet), n. A covering for the 
neck and the top of the head of a horse, 
manet (ma'net). [L., 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. 
of manere , remain: see remain .] He (or she) 
remains (on the stage): a stage direction. Com- 
pare exit. 

Exeunt Philip, Pole, Paget, etc. Manet Mary. 

Tennyson , Queen Mary, ill. 2. 

manetti (ma-net'i), n. In hort ., a variety of 
rose much used as a dwarf stock in budding, 
maneuver, maneuvre, ». and r. See manceu- 
ver. 

manful (man'ful), a. [< ME. manful; < man 4* 
-ful. ] Having or expressing the spirit of a man ; 
manifesting the higher qualities of manhood; 
courageous; noble; high-minded. 

Ne grete emprises for to take on honde, 

Shedyng of blode, ne manful hardineese. 

Lydgate , Complaint of the Black Knight 

Nor know I whether I be very base 
Or very manful, whether very wise 
Or very foolish. Tennyson, Geraint 

=gyn. Manly, etc. (see masculine ) ; stout strong, vigor- 
ous, undaunted, intrepid. 

m anfully (man'fiu-i), adr. In a manful man- 
ner ; boldly ; courageously, 
manfulness (man'ful-nes), w. The quality of 
being manful ; boldness ; nobleness, 
man-fungus (man'fung'gus), n. A plant of the 
genus Geaster . 

mang 1 (mang), u. A dialectal variant of mong 1 . 
mang 2 (mang), prep. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of mong 3 , among. 

Syne bad* him slip frae 'mang the folk, 

Some time when nae ane see’d him, 

And try 't that night Bums, Halloween. 

manga (mang'gfi), w. [ML.] Eccles., a case or 
cover; especially, the case for a processional or 


other cross when not in use, often of rich stuff 
or embroidered. 

g'ga-ba), n. [A geographical 
name in Madagascar, by Buffon applied erro- 
neously to a kind of monkey not found there.] 
A monkey of the genus Cercocebus , of which 
there are several species, inhabiting Africa. 
They are of moderate size and slender form, have long 
limbs and tall, and are extremely agile. The face is more 
produced than in the species of Cercopitheeus (from which 
Cercocebus Is detached), the eyebrows are prominent, and 
the eyelids are white. The general color u dark or black- 
ish. The sooty mangabev is C.fuliginosus ; the white-eyed 
mangabey is C. asthiops. In which the crown is also white. 
C. cotlaris has a white collar. In C. albigtna the crown is 
crested. Also written mangaby. 
mangal, mankal (mang'gal, -kal), n. [Turk. 
mankdl, manghal .] A brazier for a charcoal fire 
used in Turkey and throughout the Levant, 
usually of sheet-copper or sheet-brass worked 
into shape by the hammer, and frequently or- 
namented with designs in repouss6 work, 
manganapatite (mang-ga-nap'a-tit), n. [<mflfl- 
gan(ese ) 4* apatite .] A variety of apatite, un- 
usual in containing manganese. A dark bluish- 
green kind from Branohville in Connecticut af- 
forded 104 per cent, of manganese protoxid. 
manganate (mang'ga-nat), n. [< mangan(ic ) 4* 
-ateL] A compound of manganic acid with a 
base. Also manganesate. 
mangancolumbite (mang'gan-ko-lum'blt), ». 
[< mangan(cse ) 4* columbite.] A variety or co- 
lumbite in which the iron is largely replaced 
by manganese. 

manganeisen (mang'gan-I-zn), n. [Irreg. < 
mangan{cse) 4* G. eisen = E. iron.] Ferroman- 
ganese; a combination of the metals iron and 
manganese containing a large percentage (from 
50 to 85 per cent. ) of tne latter. It is manufsctured 
for use In the Bessemer process, and is an important ad- 
junct to that operation. The object of the addition of the 
manganese at the termination of the “ blow ’’ is the re- 
moval of the oxygen in the iron, without at the same time 
adding carbon and silicon. This vitally important im- 
provement of the Bessemer process is due to the Scotch 
metallurgist R. F. Mushet See Steel and Spiegel. 

manganesate (mang-ga-ne'sat), n. [< manga- 
nese 4* -ate 1 .] Same as manganate . 
manganese (mang-ga-nes' or -nez'), n. [= F. 
manganese (> Sp. Pg. manganesa = It. manga- 
nese ), < NL. manganesium, an arbitrarily altered 
form of magnesium , aname first givento this met- 
al, but now used for a different metal : see mag- 
nesium.'] Chemical symbol, Mn; atomic weight, 
55. A metal having a remarkable affinity for , 
and in some respects a close resemblance to, 
iron, of which it is an extremely frequent asso- 
ciate. It differs from iron, however, In that It Is not 
used at all by itself in the arts, although of great interest 
and Importance as connected with the manufacture of 
iron, and as modifying by its presence in small quantity 
the character of the product obtained. The use of the black 
oxid of manganese for removing the coloring matters from 

g lass was known to the ancients, and is mentioned by Pliny. 

ut the nature of the material thus used was not understood 
until quite modem times. This ignorance was shown in 
the confusion of the oxid of manganese with the magnetic 
oxid of iron, the lodeetone (Latin magnes and magnesius 
lapis\ and the former was called magnesia by chemists 
in the middle ages, apparently in conformity with Pliny’s 
idea of a dual (masculine and feminine) nature in some 
metals, manganese not having the attractive power of the 
magnet, and being on that account considered feminine. 
Other variants (in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) 
of the name of the ore used by glass-makers were magno- 
sia, mangadesvm, and manganensis. After what we now 
call magnesia had received the name of magnesia alba, ap- 
parently from the idea that this substance was in some 
way related to the oxid of manganese, the latter began to be 
called magnesia nigra. From the middle of the eighteenth 
century the combinations of manganese were studied by 
various chemists, and finally, in 1774, the metal manga- 
nese was isolated by Gahn, but for years there was much 
confusion in regard to its specific name, and it was not 
until after the beginning of the present century that the 
name manganese ( tnangan in German) began to be gen- 
erally adopted. The Latin termination in -urn (manga- 
nesium) is rarely used in modem technical works. This 
metal has never been found native. As eliminated from 
its ores by chemical processes, It is grayish-white In color, 
resembling cast-iron, bnt varying considerably in hardness 
and luster according to the nature of the methods by 
which it was obtained. It is very hard and brittle, and 
has a specific gravity of about 8. It oxidizes rapidly on 
exposure to the air. Manganese resembles iron in that its 
ores are widely diffused, and differs from that metal re- 
markably In the fact that, on the whole, its ores are only 
rarely found in considerable quantity in anyone locality, 
while those of iron exist in abundance in many regions. The 
important ores of manganese are all oxids, and of these the 
peroxid (pyrolusite), called in commerce the black oxid of 
manganese , or simply manganese, is the most valuable 
and important. Other manganiferous minerals (all ox- 
ids) are braunlte, hausmannite, psOomelane, and various 
earthy mixtures called bog-manganese, toad, cupreous man- 
ganese, etc. Practically, the ore called manganese In com- 
merce is a mixture of various oxids, different samples dif- 
fering greatly in value, which value has to be determined 
by chemical analysis. The ores and salts of manganese 
are of very considerable Importance In chemical manufac- 
tures, both as bleaching ana oxidising reagents. The na- 


ture and importance of this metal in the manufacture of 
iron and steel will be found indicated under steel and 
spiegei . — Earthy manganese. See trad.— Gray man- 
ganese ore. Same as manganUe .— Manganese bronse, 
an alloy said to be composed of ordinary bronze with the 
addition of manganese. It has the color of gun-metal, and 
its fracture resembles that of fine-grained steel. It Is said 
to equal or excel in tenacity bar-iron of medium quality. 
It has been manufactured in England, but has not come 
into general use.— Manganese brown, green, violet, 
etc. See brown, etc.— Manganese copper. Same as 
manganese bronze. — Manganese epldote, pledmontite. 
See epidote and piedmontite . — Manganese garnet, spea- 
sartite. See gameti .— Mang anese spar, rhodonite.— 
Red manganese, a mineral usually OI a rose-red color ; 
rhodochrosite.— Red oxid of manganese, Mn^O*, a 
compound of manganese and oxygen which may be 
formed by exposing the peroxid or sesquloxld to a white 
heat. It occurs native as hausmannite.— White man- 
ganese, an ore of manganese ; manganese carbonate, 
manganese-glaze (mang-ga-nes 'slaz). n. A 
dark-gray or jet-black glaze, the eolor of which 
is given by manganese. 

manganesian (mang-ga-ne'si-an), a. [< man- 
ganese 4* - ian .] Pertaining to manganese ; con- 
sisting of manganese; containing manganese, 
or characterized by its presence, 
manganesic (mang-ga-ne'sik), a. [< manganese 
4* -ic.] Same as manganic. 
manganesium (mang-ga-ne'si-um), ft. ' [NL. : 
see manganese.] Same as manganese. [Rare.] 
manganetic (mang-ga-net'ik), a. [< manga- 
nese) 4- -etic, as in magnetic.] Same as manga- 
niferous. 

manganhedenbergite (mang-gan-h ed ' en-bCr- 
gifc), n. [< mangan(ese) 4* hedenbergite.] A va- 
riety of hedenbergite containing a relatively 
large amount of manganese, found in Sweden, 
manganic (mang-gan'ik), a. [< mangan(ese ) 4- 
•4c.] Containing manganese : in chemistry, spe- 
cifically applied to compounds in which each 
manganese atom is regarded as quadrivalent. 

Also manganesic Mang anic add. HaMnOj, an acid 

which fa not known in the tree state. Manganates of the 
alkalis are formed when manganese dioxid is heated with 
an alkali carbonate or nitrate. They have a green color, 
and readily decompose, forming permanganate and man- 
ganese dioxid. The crude alkali manganate was formerly 
called chameleon mineral , from the property which its so- 
lution has of passing rapidly through several shades of col- 
or, occasioned by changes in its state of oxidation. Man- 
ganic oxid, MnsjO.-j, or manganese sesquioxid, Is the min- 
eral braunite. 

manganiferous (mang-ga-nif'e-rus), a. [< NL. 
manganium 4- L. ferre = E. bear 1 .] Containing 
or carrying manganese: as, a manganiferous 
garnet. Also manganetic. 

These higher manganiferous irons show little or no mag- 
netic action. C. B. Alder Wright, Encyc. Brit., XIII. 860. 

manganite (mang'ga-nit), n. [< mangan{ese) 4- 
-it&] A hydrated oxid of manganese occur- 
ring in orthorhombic crystals of a steel-gray or 
iron-black color and brilliant luster, also in 
masses having a columnar structure. It is often 
altered, by loss of water, to pyrolusite. Also 
called gray manganese ore . 
manganium (mang-ga'ni-um), n. [NL., short 
for manganesium.] Same as manganese. 
manganocalcite (mang'ga-no-kal'slt). n. [< 
mangan(ese ) 4- calcite.] A variety or calcite 
containing manganese carbonate, 
manganomagnetite (mang'ga-no-mag'ne-tit), 
n. [< mangan(ese) 4- magnetite .] A variety 
of magnetite containing considerable manga- 
nese. 

manganophyllite (mang'ga-no-fil'!t), n. [< 
mangan(ese) 4* Gr. <fnl/ov, leaf, 4- -ite 2 .] A 
manganiferous mica occurring in thin reddish 
scales at several localities in Sweden, 
manganosiderite (mang " ga - no - sid ' e - rit), n. 
[< mangan(ese) 4- siderite.) A carbonate of 
manganese and iron, intermediate between 
rhodochrosite and siderite. 
manganosite (mang-ga-no'sit), n. [< man- 
ganCese ) 4- -ose (t) 4- - ite 2 .] Manganese pro- 
toxid, a mineral occurring in regular octahe- 
drons of an emerald-green color, found at sev- 
eral localities in Sweden, 
manganostibiite (mang # ga-no-8tib'i-It), n. [< 
mangan(cse) 4- 8tibi(um) Hr* -ite%.] An antimo- 
niate of manganese, occurring in black embed- 
ded grains at Nordmark in Sweden, 
manganotantalite (mang*ga-no-tan'ta-lit), ft. 
[< mangan(ese) 4- tantalite .] " A variety of tan- 
talite in which the iron is largely replaced by 
manganese. The manganotantalite first known was 
from the Ural, and had the crystalline form of ordinary 
coin mbite. A massive manganesian tantalite from Sweden 
is distinguished as ma ngantantalite. 

manganous (mang'ga-nus), a. [< mangan(ese) 
4- -ous.] Containing manganese: in chemis- 
try, specifically applied to compounds in which 
each manganese atom is regarded as having a 
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manganous 

maximum quantivalence of two. Compare 
manganic . 

Bv exposing the manganous oxide to a strong current 
of air, it takes up another atom of oxygen. 

Science, XIIL 261. 

mangcom (mang'kdrn), n. [Also mong-com, 
mung-com, muncom , < ME. * mangcom, mong- 
corn (= G. mangkorn) ; < mang 1 ,mong 1 ,+ corn 1 .] 
A mixture of wheat and rye and other species 
of grain; a crop of several species of grain 
grown together. [Eng.] 
mange 1 t 9 v. t. [< ME. mangen, maun gen , < OF. 
mangier, F. manger = Sp. Pg. manjar = It. man - 
giare, eat, < L. manducare , chew, LL. eat, de- 
vour: see manducate. Cf. manch 1 , maunch 1 , 
mounch , munch, other forms of the same word.] 
To eat. 

8® haue manged (var. maunged) ouere mu che, that maketh 
Sow be ayke. Piers Plowman (CX ix. 272. 

mange 2 (manj), n. [Early mod. E. mangy re- 
duced to mange (whence the adj. mangy, < 
mange 2 + -y 1 ), < OF. mangeue, mangue, manjue , 
menjue, itch, also eating, voracity, also what is 
eaten, food eaten (= Pg. manjua , food), < ML. 
*manducata, f., manducatus, m., what is eaten 
(cf. OF. mangeison , mangeson , also demangeisoti, 
F. detnangeaison. itch), < L. manducare , chew, 
LL. eat, devour (/ OF. manger, eat) : see mange*. 
Cf. mangy, n.] A skin-disease or cutaneous 
affection of brutes, as the dog, horse, cattle, etc., 
resembling the itch, and caused by the presence 
in the skin of various acarines, especially the 
mange-mite. The term is loosely extended to 
some similar affections, whether or not of para- 
sitic origin. 

mange-insect (manj ' in * sekt), 
mange-mite. 

Mangelia (man-je'li-ft), ». See Mangilia. 
mangel-wurzel (mang'gl-wto'zl), n. [< G. 
mangelwurzel, prop, mangoldwurzel , ‘beet-root,’ 
< mangold, MHG. mangolt, beet (origin uncer- 
tain : / It. tnanigoldo = Slav, malgot), 4* t ourzel, 
MHG. xcurzel, OHG. wurzala (= D. wortel, root), 
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entire, coriaceous leaves, and polygamodioscious flowers, 
which are small, pinkish or yellowish, and grow In much- 
branched panicles. The fruit is a fleshy drupe, fibrous 
within, and usually with more or less of a turpentine fla- 
vor. There are about 80 species, natives of tropical Asia. 



Flowering Branch of Mango-tree (Mangifera Indie a), 
a, a Bower : 6, part of the inflorescence ; c, the pistil ; d, the fruit ; 
the seed. 

The mango, M. Jndica , grows abundantly in India, and is 
cultivated in many other tropical countries for its edible 


m&ngona 

mangel = Dan. mangle - (in comp., (cf. Pol. ma- 
giel = Bohem. magi = Little Russ, mahel = Lith. 
mangalis = Hung, mangorld. < G.), a mangle, 
dim. (due perhaps in part to the OF. mangonel, ? 
E. mangonel) of a form represented by G. mange , 
a mangle, MHG. mange, a machine for smoothing 
linen, a war-engine, = Icel. mangi, a mangonel, 
= It. mangano, a machine for smoothing linen, 
a war-engine, < ML. manaonum, mangona, man - 
oo(n-), a war-engine for throwing stones, etc., < 
Gr. ydyyavov, a war-engine for throwing stones, 
the axis of a pulley, a bolt, a hunting-net, etc., 
also a means of charming or bewitching (a 
philter, drug, etc.). Cf. mangonel, mangonize.] 
A machine for smoothing fabrics or house- 
hold articles of linen or cotton, as sheets, table- 
cloths, napkins, and towels. As formerly made, It 
consisted of an oblong rectangular wooden chest which 
rested upon two cylinders. The chest was loaded with 
stones to make it press with sufficient force upon the cyl- 
inders, and wus moved backward and forwara by means 
of a wheel and pinion, the rollers being thus made to pass 
over and thoroughly press the articles spread on a polished 
table underneath. Mangles of this construction have, 
however, been generally superseded by m angle* which 
act in the manner of a calender or a clothes- wringer, the 
cloth to be smoothed being passed between one or more 
pairs of rollers. 

mangle 2 (mang'gl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. man- 
gled, ppr. mangling. [= D. MLG. mangelen = 
G. mangeln = Sw. mangla = Dan. mangle, man- 
gle ; from the noun.] To smooth witn a man- 
gle; calender. 


fruits, which are very highly esteemed. There are a great Tnow»Ulio*W _ 

many varieties, differing in the flavor, size, and shape of m *- 1 '£Tl6-bark (mang gl-bfirk), n. 
the fruit The unripe fruits are much used in India In 0™ C 8 * 6 mangrove) + bark*.] 


[< NL. man- 

_ Same as man- 

conserves and pickles, In which latter state they are fre- grove-bark. 

bame as Ifamgif&e® (man-ji-fe're-e), m.o/. [NL. (Eng- , , , »«. H*. (MM* p. mb. 

ler7T883), < Mangifera + hot.] A tribe of plants mangier 1 (maiiR'glir),»i. [< manglel +-«•!.] 1. 
of the natural order Anacardiaceir, the cashew 0,16 who ™ an K lee > or tears in cutting; one who 
family, embracing 7 genera, of which Mangi- mar8 > mutilates, or disfigures. 
fera is the type, and about 160 species, all na- S 0 ?” 6 man 0 ter * of the human face divine, 

tives of the tropics. The tribe is characterised by Paint ^ Ticked, To Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

simple leaves, and by the ovule being suspended from a 2. A machine for chopping meat for cooking; 
funiculus that rises from the base of the cell. a meat-chopper or -masticator. 


< wars, a plant, MHG. also root, =E. wort: see Ma ngili a (man-jil'i-&), n. [NL. (Lov6n, 1846), mangier 2 (mang'gW), n. [L D. manaelaar 

irnrtl 1 A ronnfr nf Knot Tin*™ OTl Cr_ \fnnnnli/i / oIoa . ® * ' L . . — 
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wort 1 .] A variety of beet, Beta vulgaris macro - 
rhiza , producing a larger and coarser root than 
the garden-beet, which is extensively culti- 
vated as food for cattle. 


orig. Mangelia (Risso, 1826); also Man- 
zelia (Audouin, 1827); from the name 
of Mangili, an Italian naturalist.] 
The typical genus of Mangiliince. 

Mancrflnnu /man _ -Ul _ : v M 


mange-mite ( man j ' mit), «. A mite whose pres- Mangili in SB (man- jil-i-i'ne), n. pi. 
ence causes the mange, as Demodex folliculo- P^L., < Mangilia 4 -ina ’ 


* folliculo- 

rum ; any one of the Demodicider. 
manger (m£n'j6r), n. [< ME. *mangeoure , man- 


-in&.] A subfam- 
ily of pleurotomoid gastropods, typified 
by the genus Mangilia , and character- m a«gr/u» 


jowre, manjure, manjore , < OF. mangeoire , man- i ze< * hy absence of an operculum. 
genre, manjure , maingeure , F. mangeoire (= Pg. mangilyf (man'ji-li), adv. In a mangy or foul 
maryadoira ), < ML. 'manducatoria (cf. equiv. manner; meanly. [Rare.] 
manducarium, a bag for oats, a horse’s nose- 
bag), a manger, lit. an eating-place, < L. mandu- 
care, chew, eat, > OF. mangier , F. manger. 
see mange 1.] 1. A trdugh or box in whic« 

laid for horses or cattle such food as oats, bran, 

/i -u • i 7 , . 7 


Oh, this sounds tnant/Uy, 
Poorly, and scurvily, in a soldier b mouth. 


whielfis (man . 

being mangy; scabbiness; infection with the 
mange. 


= Sw. manglare; ^n mangle 2 4- -er*.] One 
who uses a mangle. 

mangle-rack (mang'gl-rak), n. A rack hav- 
ing teeth on opposite sides, engaged by a pin- 
ion which meshes with the opposite sides al- 
ternately, The continuous rotatory motion of the pin- 
ion la by this device converted into a reciprocating mo- 
tion, &b in some forms of dothes-mangle. K H. Knight. 

mangle-wheel (mang'gl-hwel), n. A wheel so 
constructed that a reciprocating rotatory mo- 
tion is communicated to it by a pinion which 
rotates continuously. 

mango (mang' go), n. ; pi. mangos or mangoes, 


which horses or cattle eat in a stable or cow- t. mangling. [Early mod. E. also mangil ; 


house. 

And she . . . laid him in a manger, because there was 
no room for them in the inn. Luke li. 7. 

A churlish cur got into a manger , and there lay growling 
to keep the horses from their provender. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. Naut ., a small space at the forward end of 
the deck, divided off by a combing (called the 
manger-board), just back of the hawse-holes, to 


1 ; Jr , A .. t lOT II J| w J». , pi. rnunyvo or mangoes. 

FUUlur (and anoOer), False One, 1L 8. [=F . mangue = Sp. mango = Pg. manga, mango 

an'ji-nes), n. The condition of (manguier, the tree), < Malay mafiggd, the man- 
" v go (fruit).] 1. The luscious, slightly acid fruit 
of the mango-tree, in shape and appearance 
somewhat resembling the plantain. See Man- 
gifera, 

Ita flavour 


pret. and pp. mangled , 
ppr. mangling. [Early mod. E. also mangil; 
< ME. mangelen, as if for *mankelen, freq. of 
manken , mutilate; mixed with ML. mangulare 
for *mancuXare, mangle ; cf. D. OF. mangonner , 
mangle. Cf. mangelen, OHG. mangolon, manko- 
lon, MHG. mangelen, G. mangeln , Dan. mangle , 
be wanting, lack, freq. of OHG. mangon , men - 
gen, he wanting, lack: see mank*. The relations 
of these forms are somewhat uncertain.] 1, 


prevent the entrance of water through the lat- or numerous cuts ; hack ; lacerate ; 

ter when the after part of the deck is flooded. (^sAgr™ ’ 


mg 


—Dog ln th® m&npr. See dog.— living at heck and 

manger-board (man'j6r-bord), n. A board or 
bulkhead on a ship’s deck that separates the 
manger from the after part of the deck, 
mangeringt, n. [Cf. mong 1 .] Uncertainty; 
perplexity. 

The simple people might be brought In * mangering of 
their faith, and stand in doubt whom they might believe. 

Philpot, Works, p. 315. ( HaUiwell .) 

mangeryt, ». [ME., also mangerie, maungerie , 

< OF. mangerie, eating, feasting, < manger , eat : 
see mange*.] The act of eating ; a feast ; food. 

A1 the whil that Gamelyn heeld his mangerye. 

Talc of Gamelyn, L 846. 

Mangifera (man-jif'e-rfi). n. [NL. (LinnaBus), 

< mango 4- L. ferre = E. bear 1 .] A genus of 

dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the natu- 
ral order Anacardiacece , the cashew family, and 
type of the tribe Mangiferea \ having the ovule 
amending above the base of the cell, and the _„ JIt 
sepals and petals not increasing after the flower mangle 2 (mang'gl), n 
has expanded. They are tropical trees with simple, ’ ' 


To out and slash or tear at random ; wound jag- 
~~ J ly or by numerous cuts; hack; lacerate; 
igure by cutting, hacking, tearing, or crush- 
: applied chieny to the cutting of flesh. 


The cristln neuer cessed to kflle and to sle, and man- 
geled alle that thei myght take. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), liL 446. 

I mangle a thing, I disfygure it with cuttyng of it in 
peces or without order. J e mangonne . . . and je rnutille. 
You have manaylled this meate horrybly, it is nat to sette 
afore no houest men (nul hommede bien) nowe. 

Palsgrave, quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.X ii. 99. 
Unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns; 

Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 4. 4L 
2. Figuratively, to destroy the symmetry or 
completeness of ; mutilate ; mar through igno- 
rance, bungling, or malice. 

__ , Your dishonour 

Mangles true Judgement, and bereaves the state 
Of that Integrity which should become ’t 


Shak., Cor., UL 1. 168. mango-hummer (nmng'gd-imm'er), n . 

The jngine p»lnt him and mangle him ^ter a thousand 8,8 man 9°, *• 


The mango is certainly the king of fruit 
Is a combination of apricot and pineapple. 

Lady Brassey , Voyage of Sunbeam, I. xlv. 

2. The tree that produces mangos. 

.Sheltered by a drooping mango, whose rich clusters of 
purple and orange fruit hung In tempting proximity to lips 
and hands. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, L xlv. 

3. A small green melon pickled in imitation of 
pickled mangos. — 4. A certain humming-bird, 
Lampornis mango.— Mango-ginger. See Curcuma, 
2, and gingerl.— Mountain mango, Clusia Jlava of Ja- 
maica. 

mango-bird (mang'go-b6rd), n. A kind of In- 
dian oriole, Oriolus kundoo (Sykes), of a yel- 
low color, closely related to the common onole 
of Europe. 

The mango-bird glances through the groves, and In the 
early morning announces his beautiful but unwelcome 
presence with bis merle-melody. 

P. Robinson, Under the 8un, p. 56. 

mango-fish (mang'gd-fisb), n. A fish, Polynemus 
paradoxus l of a golden color, with free pectoral 
rays, of which the upper three are about twice as 
lone as the entire nsh ; the tupsee. It has no air- 
bladder, rarely exceeds 9 inches in length, and inhabits 
the Bay of Bengal to the Malay archipelago, entering riv- 
ers in April and May to spawn. Its flesh Is highly es- 
teemed. Bee cut under Polynemus. 

Same 

mango, * 


. w — r ffMHiyic uuh mi ter a uioaB&nu • • . 

fashions. Burton. Anat. of MeL, p. 801. mangold, m&ngOld-WOrzel (mang'gdld, -w£r*- 

The organ-part was thoroughly mangled. zl). n. Same as mangel-wurzel. 

The Athencnmt, Feb. 25, 1882. mangonat (mang'go-nft), n. [ML., also man- 
ByiL Maim, etc. See mutilate. gana , manganum : see mangonel , mangle 2 .] A 

- » /» — V- ^ D- mangel = MLG. military engine for throwing stones, darts, etc. 

mangel- (in comp.) = G. mangel, mandel = Sw. See mangoneL K 
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mango: 

< ME. 


|Onelt (mang'go-nel), n. [Also manganei; 
E. mangonel , manganei , mangunel , magnel , 
magnaly< OF. mangonel , mangoneal, F. man^on- 
neau = Pr. manganei^ It. manganeUa , < ML. mas- 
gonellus , a mangonel, dim. of mangonum , man- 


MangoneL (From ViolleMc-Duc’s “ Diet, de T Architecture.") 

^ona, an engine for throwing stones : see mao- 
#fe 2 .] A military engine formerly used for 
throwing stones, etc. 

Bette Mahon at the mangonel and mulle-stones throw eth. 
With crokee and with kalketrappes a-cloye we hem 
echone ! Pier* Plowman (C), xxi. 295. 

Mid mangends & ginnes hor either to other caste. 

Rob. of Gloucester , p. 566. 
Wlthoute stroke, it mot be take. 

Of trepeget or mangonel. 

Rom. of the Rose, L 6270. 
The lazy engines of outlandish birth. 

Coached like a king each on its bank of earth — 
Arbalist, manganei, and catapult. Browning, Bordello. 

mangonismt (mang'go-nizm), n. [< mangon(ize) 
+ -ww.] The art of mango nizing, or of setting 
off worthless or poor things to advantage. 

Let gentlemen and ladies who are curious trust little 
by mangonisme, insuccations, or medicine, to alter the 
species, or indeed the forms and shapes of flowers con- 
siderably. Evelyn , Calendarium Horten se, March. 

mangonistt (mang'go-nist), n. [< mangon(ize) 
+ -ist.] 1. One who mangonizes, or furbishes 
up worthless articles for sale. 

The mangonist doth feed and graith his horse. 

Money Masters all Things (1698), p. 77. ( Encyc. Diet) 
2. A strumpet. 

One who sels humane flesh— a mangonist l 

Marston, Dutch Courtesan, L 1. 

* mangonizet (mang ' go - niz), v. t. [< L. mango - 
nizare , furbish up for sale, < mango (n-), a dealer 
in slaves or wares who furbishes them up for 
sale, a furbisher, polisher, < Gr. fiayyavov , a 
means of charming or bewitching (or deceiv- 
ing) : see mangle 2 .] 1. To polish or furbish up 

in order to set off to advantage. 

HUt What will you ask for them a week, captain ? 

Tuo. No, you mangonizing slave, I will not part from them. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, UL 1. 
2. To fatten, as slaves, for sale, 
m&ngoose, n. Bee mongoo8. 
mangOStan (mang'go-stan), n. See mangosteen. 
m&ngosteen (mang*go-sten), n. [Also mango - 
stan; = F. mangoustan (the tree), mangouste (the 
fruit), < Malay mangusta, mangis. ] The impor- 
tant tropical fruit-tree Garcinia Mangos tana; 
also, its product. Occasionally written mango - 
Stine — wild mangosteen, Diospyros Embryopteris, a 


Branch of Mangrove ( Rkimopkera ManfU), with leaves and fruit. 
a, Bowen ; b, a Bower laid open, the pistil removed ; c, the pistil ; d, a 
tricboblast in the bark, highly magnified. 


dense tree with astringent fruit, common in the East 
Indies. 

mango-tree (mang'gd-tre), «. Mangifera Indi- 
ca . See Mangifera and mango . 

mangrove (mang'grov), n. [Formerly also 
man ^ro we (1670) ; appar. an altered form, sim- 
ulating E. grove , of *mango, or some similar 
form (cf. F. manglier, Sp. mangle , NL. mangle , 
mangrove)of Malay manggi-manggi, mangrove.] 

1. A tree of the genus Rhizophora , chiefly 
R. mucronata ( R . Mangle ) , the common man- 
grove, abounding on tropical shores in both 
hemispheres. It is a low tree of most singular habit, 
remarkable for a copious development of adventitious 
roots, which arch out from the lower part of the trunk, 
and at length descend from the branches ; it is peculiar 
also in that its seed germinates in the fruit, sending down 
its radicle into the mud, sometimes a distance of. sev- 
eral feet, before detachment from the parent By these 
means the mangrove spreads thickly over the tidal mud, 
forming impenetrable and highly malarial bogs, hun- 
dreds of miles In length. The wood is valuable for fuel, 
for piles, etc., and is susceptible of a beautiful polish. 
The astringent bark is useful in medicine and for tanning. 
The fruit is of a dry and coriaceous texture. See cut m 
preceding column. 

2. Another plant of similar habit, especially 
a plant of the genus Avicennia. They are lit- 
toral trees, widely diffused in the tropics, throwing out a 
tangled mass of arching roots above ground, and sending 
np abundant asparagUB-llke shoots from the underground 
roots. The seed also germinates as it ripens. A. offici- 
nalis (including A. tomentosa ), called white mangrove, ex- 
tends to Australia and New Zealand, the manawa of the 
Maoris, mistakenly reported to yield an aromatic gum. 
A. nitida of tropical America and Africa is the black or 
olive mangrove. See blackwood , 3. 

3. In zool ., the mango-fish. — Bed mangrove, a 
Guiana form or name of Hie common mangrove. — White 
mangrove. See def. 2; also, the white buttonwood 
(whicn see).— Zaragoza mangrove, Conocarpus erecta. 
See buttonwood, 1. 

mangrove-bark (mang'grov-bark), n. The bark 
of the common mangrove, of Avicennia offici- 
nalis, and of several similar East Indian trees, 
valuable for t anning . Also mangle-bark. 

mangrove-cuckoo (mang'grov-kuk'tt), n. An 
American tree-cuckoo, Coccyzus seniculus or C. 
minor , found in Florida and some of the West 
Indian islands : so called from frequenting man- 
groves. It resembles the common C. americanus , and is 
of about the same size, but the under parts are pale orange- 
brown instead of white, and the auriculars are dusky. See 
Coccynnce. 

mangrove-hen (mang'grov-hen), n. The com- 
mon salt-water marsn-nen or clapper-rail, Ral- 
lus longirostris or R. crepitans . [West Indies.] 

mangrove-snapper (mang 'grov^ snap g br), n. 
The bastard snapper, Lutjanus ( Rhamboplites ) 
aurorubens , a sparoid fish of the West Indies 
and northward to South Carolina, it is about a 
foot long, and of a vermilion or rosy hue in different parts, 
with irregular yellow spots on the sides. This fish tech- 
nically differs from other snappers of the same genus in 
having a diamond-shaped patch of vomerine teeth and 
feeble canines. See snapper. 

manme (mangg), n. [African (f).] Aviverrine 
quaaruped of Africa, Crossarchus obscurus, about 



Mangue {Crossarchus obscurus). 


19 inches long, of a nearly uniform dark-brown 
color, paler on the head, the feet blackish, and 
the snont long and slender. 

MangUSta(mang-gus / tk),n. [NL. (Cuvier), after 
F. mangouste : see mongoose.'] A generic name of 
ichneumons or mongooses : same as Herpestes. 

mangyt (man'ji), ». See mange 2, n. 

The dog whose mangy eats away his haire. 

Stapylton, Juvenal, viil. 42. (Encyc. Diet ) 

mangy (m&n'ji), a. [< mange 2, n., + -y*.] In- 
fected with the mange; scabby; hence, unti- 
dily rough or shaggy, as if from mange. 

Away, thou issue of a mangy dog ! 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 871. 

I remember her a mangy little urchin picking weeds in 
the garden. Thackeray. 

manhaden, n. See menhaden. 

manhandle (man'han'dl), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
manhandled , ppr. manhandling. Naut., to move 
by force of men, without levers or tackles; 
hence, to handle roughly ; pull and push about, 
as a person, in anger or in sport. 

In two minutes [they] were so mauled and manhandled 
that it was reported aft. The Century, XXXI. 906. 


man-hater (man'ha'ter), n. 1. One who hates 
mankind ; a misanthrope. 

What will they do then, in the name of God and Batata 
what will these man-haters yet with more despight ana 
mischief do? Milton, Church-Government, 1L, Con. 

2. One who hates the male sex. 

Rousseau, of Geneva, a professed man-hater, or, more 
properly speaking, a philosopher enraged with more than 
half of mankind. Goldsmith, Polite Learning, viii. 

manheadt (man'hed), n. [Early mod. E. man- 
bed; < ME. manhede = MLG. manheit = OHG. 
manaheit , MHG. manheit , G. mannheit; < man 
+ -head.) 1. The state of being human; hu- 
man nature; humanity. 

The high Phyaicion, our Blessed Sauiour Christ, whose 
holy Manhsd God ordeined tor our necessitie. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation. 

2. Manhood; virility. 

Thou mayst, syn thou hast wy adorn and manhede , 

Asaemblen al the folk of onre kynrede. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 427. 
Sone, y achal thee achewe — now take hede— 

And of suche manors thee declare 
Bi whiche thou schalt come to manhede. 

To wordli worschip, and to weelfare. 

Babers Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 84. 

mankeim (man' him ), n. A brass alloy resem- 
bling gold. See Mannheim gold , under gold. 
manhole (man'hol), n. 1. A hole through 
which a man may enter a sewer, drain, cess- 
pool, or the like, for cleaning or repairing; in 
steam-boilers, hot- water tanks, keirs, etc., a 
hole formed in the shell, through which a man 
may enter to the interior for cleaning, inspec- 
tion, or repairs. In the latter cases the hole is pro- 
vided with a cover by which it may be stopped steam- 
tight or water-tight, the cover being usually fitted to the 
inside, and the hole made elliptical so that the cover can 
be easily inserted ; the pressure of the steam or water as- 
sists in holding the cover to its seat. 

2. In coalmining : (a) An excavation or ref- 
uge-hole made in the side of an underground 
engine-plane or horse-road. [Eng.] ( b ) A 
small and generally short passage used for the 
ingress and egress of the miners. [Pennsylva- 
nia anthracite region.] (c) A niche cut in the 
side of a railroad-tunnel as a refuge-hole, 
manhood (man'hiid), w. [< ME. manhode (also 
manhede: see masthead*)] < man + -hood.] 1. 
The state of being man, or of belonging to the 
human race, as distinguished from higher or 
lower orders of existence. 

Equal to the Father as touching his godhead, and infe- 
rior to the Father as touching his manhood. 

Athanasian Creed, [English] Book of Common Prayer. 
Therefore thy humiliation shall exalt 
With thee thy manhood also to this throne. 

Milton, P. L., iiL 814. 

2. The state of being a man, as distinguished 
from a woman or a boy ; virility. 

To some shade, 

And fit you to your manhood. 

Shak., Cymbeline, Ui. 4. 196. 
His starry helm unbuckled show’d him prime 
In manhood where youth ended. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 246. 

3. The quality of being a man or manly; man- 
liness; possession of masculine qualities, as 
courage, fortitude, resolution, honor, etc. 

I am ashamed 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus. 

Shak., Lear, L 4. 319. 

Peace hath higher test of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 

Whittier, The Hero. 

Manhood suffrage. See suffrage. = Syn. 3. Bravery, firm- 
ness, stanch ness 

m ania (ma'ni-R), n. [Early mod. E. manie (Bee 
manie ), < ME. ’manie, < OF. manie, F. manie = 
Sp. mania = Pg. It. mania ; < L. mania , madness 
(a disease of cattle), ML. NL. insanity, < Gr. 
pavla , madness, frenzy, < fiaivcoOat, rage, bemad ; 
akin to fitvog, mind, fiijviq, wrath, etc. : see mind*.] 

1. Any form or phase of insanity with exalta- 
tion or spirits and rapidity of mental action; 
specifically, a psychoneurosis with these as the 
fundamental features. In a mania in this strict sense 
there may be delusions, but they fail of the systematized 
character of those of parancea. Delusions and hallucina- 
tions may also be present The attack may last for days, or 
months, or years. The prognosis is not very unfavorable. 
The cases issue in recovery, in death by exhaustion and in- 
tercurrent disease, and a considerable proportion in per- 
manent imbecility. 

2. An eager, uncontrolled, or uncontrollable 
desire : as, a mania for drink ; in colloquial use, 
a “rage” or craze for something; as, a mania 
for first editions. 

In the end of the 12th or beginning of the 13th century, 
the mania for painted glass had seized on the French ar- 
chitects, and all architectural propriety was sacrificed to 
this mode of decoration. J. Fergusson, Hist Arch., L 620. 
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Mania & potu, madness from drinking; delirium tremens. 
— Mania gr&yls. Same ss Bells disease (which see, under 
(UsmmX— M ania transltorla, insanity coming on sud- 
denly In individuals previously sane, and not the delirium 
of an epileptic attack, which it resembles, a Syn. L In - 
sanity, Lunacy, etc. See insanity. 

maniablet (man'i-a-bl), a. [< F. maniabk , < 
manier , handle, manage, < main, < L. manus , 
the hand: see mainly manage .] Manageable; 
tractable; docile. 

Learning doth make the minds of men gentle, generous, 
maniable, and pliant to government 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 23. 

maniac (ma'ni-ak), a. and n. [= F. maniaque 
= Sp. maniaco = Pg. It. maniaco, < NL. mani - 
acus , < L. mania, < Gr. ftavia, madness: see 
mania.] I. a. Raying with madness ; mad or 
crazy; insane. 

IL n. One who raves with madness ; a mad- 
man. 


All their symptoms agree with those of epileptics and 
maniacs, who fancied they had evil spirits within them. 

Farmer, Demoniacs of the New Testament, L 8. 

maniacal (ma-ni'a-kal), a. [< maniac + -a/.] 
Pertaining to* madness ; marked by or manifest- 
ing mania; insane; mad: as, a maniacal ten- 
dency; maniacal ravings. 

Epilepsia and maniaco/ lunacies usually conform to the 
age of tne moon. N. Qreic, Coemologia Sacra. 

manicate (man'i-kat), a. [< L . manicatus, 
sleeved: see mancifi.] In hot ., covered with 
hairs or pubescence so dense and interwoven 
into a mass that they form a tissue which can 
be easily stripped off. 

Manichffiifun. n. See Manlcheism. 

Manichean, Manichaan (man-i-ke'an), a. and 
i». [= F. ManichSen; as Manichee + -an.] I. 

a. Of or pertaining to the Manicheans. 

As dreadful as the Manichean god. 

Adored through fear, strong only to destroy. 

Cowper, Task, v. 444. 


n. ». One of a religious body, adherents of 
Mani, Manes, or ManiohsBus, a native of Persia 
or some neighboring country, in the third cen- 
tury. Its doctrines and features were derived from Gnos- 
tic, Buddhistic, Zoroastrian, and various other sources. 
These it attempted to combine with Christianity, and It is 
generally classed among Gnostic sects. Its theology was 
auallstic, representing the conflict between light and dark- 
ness, and including belief in the inherent evil of matter. 
Its morality was professedly ascetic, but profligacy of life 
and cruel or immoral ceremonial were generally attributed 
to It in both its earlier and its later forms. It had an organ- 
ized priesthood, and recognised a distinction between its 
esoteric class (the “ elect” or “perfect’*) and the “hear- 
ers.’' It originated in Persia, but soon extended into the 
Roman empire, and existed as late as the seventh century. 
The PaullciauB, A] bigen sea, Catharists. etc., developed it 
into new forms, retaining many of its features, and hence 
were styled “New Manicheans." The title Manichean, or 
Mew Manichean, was an epithet used opprobrioualy in the 
controversies of the middle ages. 

izm), n. ft [<^Ma/i*^/tean + -ism, ] Same as Mani- 
cheism. 

Mani chee (man'i-kS), n. [= Sp. Maniqueo — 
Pg. ManicheOy < LL. Manichceus , < LGr. Mavi- 
X a ' l( K, usually in pi. Maw^aio*, L. Manichm , one 
of the sect so called, adj. Maw^aocdf, < Gr. M avi- 
raiof, LL. Manichceus , otherwise called M &vtk, 
LL. Manes, < Pers. Mani , the founder.] Same 
as Manichean, 


If I trip him just a-dylng, 

8ure of heaven as sure can be, 

8piti him round and send him flying 
Off to hell a Manichee f 
Browning, Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 


Manlcheism, Manichseism (man'i-ke-izm), w. 
[= F. ManichHsme = Sp. Maniqueismo = Pg. 
Manicheismo ; as Manichee 4* *wm.] The reli- 
gious system taught by or derived from the 
teachings of Manichseus ; Manichean doctrine. 
Manicheist (man'i-ke-ist), n. [< Manichee + 
-ist .' j Same as Manichean, 
manlchord (man'i-kdrd), n, [< F. manichordi - 
on, OF. manicordon = It. monocordo, an instru- 
ment so named, orig. with one string, < Gr. fiov6- 
Xop&K, with one string: see monochard , of which 
ntanichord is thus ult. an erroneous form.] A 
clarichord. Also called dumb spinet, 
manidet, n - An obsolete but historically more 
correct form of manacle, 
manicont (man'i-kon), n. [NL., < L. manicon , 
a plant the juice of which was supposed to pro- 
duce madness, < Gr. fiavtKdv, neut. of pavucds, 
belonging to madness, mad, < fiavia, madness : 
see mania.] A kind of nightshade, probably 
Atropa Belladonna, 

Bewitch hermetic men to run 
Stork storing mad with manicon. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, IIL L 821. 


manicure (man'i-kur), n. [< L. manus , hand, 
+ cura, care.] 1. The surgical care of the 
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hands and nails. — 2 . One who makes a business 
of trimming and polishing the nails, removing 
blemishes from the hands, etc. 
manicure (man'i-kur), v,; pret. and pp. mani- 
cured, ppr. manicuring, [< manicure, n.] L 
trans. To care for (the hands and nails), 
cent.] 

The daughter’s [hands] shall trifle with books and mu- 
sic, shall be soft and manicured and daintily gloved. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 878. 


IL intrans. To perform the work of a mani- 
cure. [Recent.] 

M w ild ffi (man'inde), n, pi. [NL., < Manis + 
-idt p.] A family of squama te edentates, the 
sole representative of the suborder Squamata 
of the order Bruta t peculiar to tropical Asia 
and Africa; the pangolins or scaly ant-eaters. 
The form is elongate, without apparent distinction of 
neck and tall. The whole aspect resembles that of a liz- 
ard, an appearance heightened by the remarkable large, 
flat, horny, overlapping scales which cover the upper parts 
In continuous series. The under parts are hairy ; teeth 
are wanting ; the hind feet are plantigrade and five-toed, 
and the fore feet are also pentadactyl, but the digits are 
so shaped that the animal walkB on its knuckles. The 
placentation is diffuse and non-deciduate. The family In- 
cludes 0 or 8 species, referable to 3 genera. Manic, Pho- 
lidotus , and Bmxdsia. See cut under pangolin. Also Jfo- 
nina, and wrongly Manididce. 

XU&niet, [Early mod. E., < ME. manie , manye, 
< OF. manie, < L. mania , madness: see mania, tho 
present form of the word.] Madness; mania. 

Manye 

Engendred of hnmour malencolyk. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 610. 


So this fell Fury, for fore-runners, sends 
Manie and Phrenxie to suborne her frends. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bar tag's Weeks, IL, The Furies. 


manifest (man'i-fest), a. and n. [= F. mani- 
festo = Sp. manifesto = Pg. It. manifesto , < L. 
manifestos, evident, clear, ]dain, palpable: prob. 
orig. ‘struck by the hand’ (hence ‘at hand,’ 
‘palpable’), < manus, the hand, 4* *festus , for 
'fedtus, *fendtus, pp. of *fendere, strike: see 
fend 1 , defend, offend, .] I. a. That may be read- 
ily perceived by the eye or the understanding; 
open to view or to comprehension; plain; ob- 
vious; apparent. 

Pericles, whose wordes are manifests snd playne, 
From sweryng* admonish eth thee to obstaine. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 860. 


God was manifest in the flesh. 1 Tim. 11L 16. 


Ay, and make t manifest where she has lived. 

Shale., W. T., v. 3. 114. 
Calisto there stood manifest of shame. 

Drydsn, PaL and Arc., it 028. 


Manifest destiny . See destiny.— Manifest hyperme- 
tropia. See hypsrmetropia.— Manifest 
a series of syllogisms each set forth in full.— Manifest 
quality, In philos., a quality Intelligible in Its own nature 
or ss It exists in the thing itself. =8yiL Clear, Plain, Evi- 
dent, Manifest, Obvious, patent, palpable, unmistakable, 
conspicuous. The first live words agree in representing the 
object as though viewed with the eye. Wnat Is dear can 
be seen without dimness ; what is plain can be seen by 
any one at the first glance, without search or study. Evi- 
dent suggests something more of a mental process, but no 
difficulty in seeing that the thing is true. Manifest is a 
degree stronger than evident, the mind getting the truth 
as by an intuition. Obvious by derivation applies to that 
which lies so directly in our way that we cannot help 
coming upon it and seeing it ; that which is obvious needs 
no pointing out or explaining. We speak of a dear case 
of self-deception ; a duty that is plain ; an evident mis- 
take ; a manifest misunderstanding ; an obvious inference, 
not needing to be actually put into words. 

II. n. If. Apublic declaration; an open state- 
ment ; a manifesto. 


But you authentic witnesses I bring. 

Before the gods and your ungrateful king, 

Of this my manifest. Drydsn, Iliad, L 478. 


2 . A document, signed bv the master of a ves- 
sel, containing a list of all the packages or sepa- 
rate items of freight on board, with their distin- 
guishing marks, numbers, descriptions, destina- 
tion, etc. , for the information and use of the cus- 
tom-house officers. By the United 8tates Be vised Stat- 
utes, 1 2907, it is required to contain also a designation of the 
ports of lading and of destination, a description of the ves- 
sel, and the designation of its port, its owners and master, 
the names of consignees, of passengers, with a list of their 
baggage, and an account of the sea- stores remaining, 
manifest (man'i-fest), v. t. [< F. mani fester = 
Sp. Pg. manifestar = It. manifestare , < L. mani- 
fedtare, make plain, < manifestos, evident, plain : 
see manifest, a.] To disclose to the eye or to 
the understanding ; show plainly : put beyond 
doubt or question; display; exhibit. 

There is nothing hid which shall not be manifested. 

Mark iv. 22. 


Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care whether they 
love or hate him manifests the true knowledge he has In 
their disposition. Shak., Cor., iL 2. 14. 

They sente s booke of exceptions against his accounts, 
In such things as they could manifest, 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 804. 


»8yxL To make known, prove, reveal, evidence, declare, 
evince. See comparison under manifest, a. 

manifestable (man'i-fes-ta-bl), a. [< manifest, 
v., 4* - able .] Capable of being manifested or 
shown. Also, less properly, mantfestihle. 

There is no other way then this that is manifestable either 
by Scripture; reason, or experience. 

Dr. H More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, iff 

manifest&nt (man-i-fes'tant), a. [< L. mani- 
festan(t-)s, ppr. of manifestare, manifest: see 
manifest, t?.J One who makes a manifestation 
or demonstration. [Rare.] 

The maniftStanls paraded past the docks. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVL 407. 

manifestation (man'i-fes-ta'shon), n. [= OF. 
F. Pr. manifestation = Sp. manifestacion = Pg. 
manifestatflo = It. manifestazione, < L. manifes- 
tation n-), < manifestare, make plain: see mani- 
fest.] 1. The act of manifesting or disclosing 
what is secret, unseen, or obscure; a making evi- 
dent to the eye or to tne understanding ; the ex- 
hibition of something by clear evidence; dis- 
play ; revelation : as, the manifestation of God’s 
power in creation. 

The manifestation at his personal valour. 

Raltigh, Hist World. IV. vff 2. 
2. That in or by which something is manifested 
or made apparent or known. 

Mind and matter are manifestations of the same power, 
the distinction being that in the one the real and in the 
other the ideal preponderates. 

J. Watson, Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, p. 218. 

manlfestative (man-i-fes'ta-tiv), a. [< mani- 
fest 4* -afire.] Manifested ; consistingin mani- 
festation. [Rare.] 

His essential glory could suffer no detriment. His mani- 
festative did. Chamock, Works, IV. 6. 

manifestedness (man 'i-fes-ted-nes), n. The 
state of having been manifested, shown, or 
made clear. [Rare.] 

manifesto! 1 (man'i-fes-t6r), n. One who mani- 
fests. [Rare.] 

We find him [Osiris] called the u Manifestos at good," 
M full of goodness and truth. ” Amer. Antiquarian, IX. 860. 

manifestable (man'i-fes-ti-bl), a. [< manifest , 
v., 4- - ible .] bee manifestable. 

manifestly (man'i-fest-li), adv. In a manifest 
manner; clearly; evidently; plainly. 

Give me your hand ; yon are welcome to your country. 

Now I remember plainly, manifestly, 

As freshly as if yesterday I had seen him. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, 11. L 

manifestness (man'i-fest-nes), ft. The state or 
quality of being manifest; obviousness; plain- 
ness; clearness. 

manifesto (man-i-fes'td), n. [< It. manifesto = 
E. manifest.] A public declaration, as of a sov- 
ereign or government, or of any person or body 
of persons, making known certain intentions, 
or proclaiming certain opinions and motives in 
reference to some act or course of conduct done 
or contemplated; in general, a proclamation. 

The Commissioners have made their dying speech in 
the shape & form of a manifesto A Proclamation. 

George Washington, To Col. Sami Washington (N. A. Kev., 

[CXLm. 482). 

He put forth a manifesto, telling the people that it had 
been nis constant core to govern them with justice and 
moderation. Macaulay , Hist Eng., x. 

Ostend Manifesto, in ‘U. 8. hist, a despatch drawn up 
in 1864 by three diplomatic representatives of the United 
States after a conference at Ostend In Belgium, urging 
that the United States should acquire Cuba. 

manifesto (man-i-fes'td), v. t. or i. [< manifesto, 
n. ] To affect by a manifesto: issue manifestos 
or declarations. Davies. [Rare.] 

I am to be manifestoed against, though no prince; for 
Miss Howe threatens to have the case published to the 
whole world. Richardson, Clarissa Harlow e, VIIL 261. 

Serene Highnesses who sit there protocoling and mani- 
festoing and consoling mankind. 

Carlyle, French Bev., IL vi 8. 

manif old (man'i-fold), a. and n. [Also manyfold 
in lit. use ; < ME. manifold, manyfold, manifold, 
monifald, etc., < AS. manigfeald, mwnigfeald, 
monigfeald (= OS. manaqfala = OFries. manic h- 
fold = OHG. managfalt, manacfalt , MHG. manec- 
valt = Icel. margfaldr = Goth, managfdlths; cf M 
with additional adj. suffix, D. menigvoudig , me- 
nigvuldig = MLG. mannichvoldich = Sw. mdng- 
foXdia — Dan. mangfoldia; also AS. manigfeald- 
lie = icel. margfaldligr), (mania, many, 4- -feald, 
E. -fold.] I. a. 1. Of many kinds; numerous 
in kind or variety; varied; diverse. 

0 Lord, how manifold are thy works ! Ps. civ. 24. 

The Calamities and Confusions which the late Wars did 
bring upon us were many and manifold. 

Howell, Letters, iv. 47. 

For him it bore 

Attractions manifold — and this be chose. 

Wordsworth , Excursion, L 
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2. Exhibiting or embracing many points, fea- 
tures, or characteristics ; complicated in char- 
acter; having many parts or relations: used 
with nouns in the singular number: as, the 
manifold wisdom or the manifold grace of God 
( Eph. iii. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 10); 44 the manifold use of 
friendship,” Bacon . 

With bow manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father. 

Shak., Lear, 1L L 49. 

Manifold fugue, a fugue with more than one subject 

II. w. 1. A complicated object or subject; 
that which consists of many and various parts ; 
specifically, an aggregate ofparticulars or units ; 
especially, in math., a multitude of objects con- 
nected by a system of relations; an ensemble. 
— 2. In Kant’s theory of knowledge, the total of 
the particulars furnished by sense before they 
are connected by the synthesis of the under- 
standing; that which is in the sense and has 
not yet been in thought. 

Then, and then only, do we say that we know an object, 
if we have produced synthetical unity in the manifold of 
intuition. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Max M tiller. 

He [Kant] . . . tells us in the Analytic that sense only 
presents to us a mere manifold, which requires to be 
Dound together in the unity of a conception ere it can be 
apprehended as an object. 

K Caird , Philos, of Kant, p. 228. 

3. A copy or facsimile made by means of a mani- 
fold-writer, or by the use of carbon-paper in a 
type-writer, etc. — 4. A tube, usually of cast met- 
al, with one or more flanged or screw-threaded 
inlets and two or more flanged or screw-thread- 
ed outlets for pipe-connections, much used in 
pipe-fitting for steam-heating coils, or for cool- 
ing-coils in breweries, and in other cases where 
it is useful to convey steam, water, or air from 
a large pipe into several smaller ones. Also 
called T-branch and header.— Class of & manifold, 
in math,, the multitude of an infinite manifold. A dis- 
cretely infinite manifold is said to belong to the first class, 
and a continuously infinite manifold to the second doss.— 
Condensed manifold. See condensed.— Derivative of 
& manifold Of points. See derivative. 

manif old (man'i-fold), adv. [= OHG. manag- 
falto (cf . D. menigvuldig) ; from the adj.] Many 
times; in multiplied number or quantity. 

There is no man who hath left houses or parents. . . . 
who shall not receive manifold more. Lake xvilL SO. 

manifold (man'i-fold), v. t. [< ME. manif olden, 
< AS. gemcenigfalden, gemonigfealdian (= OHG. 
manaafalton, manacfaldan, MHG. manecv alien 
= Icel .margfalda = Sw. mangfaldiga ; cf. MLG. 
mannichvoldigen) ; from the adj .] To make mani- 
fold; multiply; specifically, to multiply impres- 
sions of by a single operation, as a letter by 
means of a manifold-writer, or by the use of 
carbon-paper in a type-writer. 

manifoldly (man'i-fold-li), adv. [< ME. *mani- 

« , < AS. manigfealdlice (= Icel. margfaldli- 
manigfeald, manifold : see manifold.] In 
a manifold manner ; in many ways, 
mauifoldness (man 'i -fold- nes), n. [< ME. 
* manif oldnes,< AS. manigfcaldness,< manigfeald, 
manifold : see manifold.] 1 . The state ofbeing 
manifold; variety; multiplicity. — 2. In math.: 
(a) A manifold or ensemble ; especially, a con- 
tinuous quantity of any number of dimensions. 

This wider conception of which space and time are par- 
ticular varieties it has been proposed to denote by the term 
manifoldnem. Whenever a general notion is susceptible 
of a variety of specialisations, the aggregate of sucn spe- 
cializations is called a manifoldness. Thus space is the 
aggregate of all points, and each point is a specialization 
of the general notion of position. F. W. Frankland. 

(b) The number of different prime factors of a 
number. 

The total number of distinct primes which divide a given 
number I call its manifoldnen or multiplicity. 

J. J. Sylvester, Nature, XjLKVIL 162. 

manifold-paper ( man 'i-f old-pa'p6r) , n. Car- 
bonized paper used for duplicating a writing, 
or in a typewriting-machine, 
manifola-writer (man'i-fold-ri'ter), n. A prep- 
aration of oiled paper interleaved with carbo- 
nized paper, which, when written on with a 
hard point, transfers the impressed carbon in 
the form of writing to two or more sheets, 
maniform (man'i-F&rm), a. [< L. manus , the 
hand, + forma , form.] 1. Having the form of 
a hand; hand-shaped. — 2. Having the two ter- 
minal joints opposed to each other, as the pedi- 
palp of a scorpion ; chelate. Kirby. 
maniglion (ma-ml'yqn), n. [< It. maniglione, a 
handle of a cannon, { manigUo, a bracelet : see 
manilio.] A handle of an early type of cannon, 
usually one of two handles cast with the gun. 
Compare dolphin , 5. 
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m&nihoct (man'i-hok), n. Same as manioc. 
M&nihot (man'i-liot),n. [NL. (Adanson. 1763).] 

1 . A genus of euphorbiaceous plants of tne tribe 
Crotonea and the subtribe Adrianece. The calyx of 
the staminate flowers has imbricated lobes and is often col- 
ored, the stamens are 10 in number and have anthers at- 
tached at Hie back, and the styles are spreading. They are 
tall herbs or shrubs, with alternate leaves which are undi- 
vided or often palmately 3- to 7-lobed or -parted, and monoe- 
cious apetalous flowers, which are quite large and grow In 
terminal or axillary racemes. There are about 80 species, 
all natives of tropical and subtropical America ; several 
of them, however, are largely cultivated elsewhere. The 
genus is of great importance for the food-products de- 
rived from Hie roots of several species, especially M. ut>- 
lissima, the bitter cassava, and if. Aipi, the sweet cassava, 
which by some are regarded as varieties of one species, 
if. OUutovii furnishes Brazilian or Ceara india-rubber. 
Bee Brazilian arrowroot (under arrowroot), cassava, manioc, 
and tapioca. 

2. [ l . c.] Same as manioc. 
maxima, n. Plural of manikion. 
manikin, manakin (man'i-kin, man'a-kin), n. 

and a. [Also mannikin , in def. 3 sometimes 
manequin ; < OF. manequin, F. mannequin = Sp. 
maniqui, a puppet, manikin; < MD. manneken 
(= G. mdnnchen ), a little man. < man , = E. man, 
+ dim. - ken , E. -kin. Cf. mankind. The bird Pi- 
pro manacus was called manikin (G. bart-mann- 
chen) in allusion to the beard-like feathers on the 
chin.] I, n. 1 . A little man ; a dwarf ; a pygmy . 

Fab. This is a dear manakin to you, Sir Toby. 

Sir To. I have been dear to him, lad, some two thousand 
strong, or so. Shak., T. N., iii. 2. 67. 

Forth rush’d the madding mannikin to anna. 

Beattie, Battles of the Pigmies and Cranes. 

2. A model of the human body, used for show- 
ing the structure, form, and position of the va- 
rious organs, limbs, muscles, etc., or adapted 
and used for practising bandaging or for per- 
forming certain obstetrical operations, as de- 
livery with the forceps. — 3. An artists’ model 
of the human figure. Bee lay-figure and mane- 
quin. — 4. A non-o seine passerine bird of the 
subfamily Piprince. Manikins are generally small, 
thick-set, and of brilliant plumage; with few exceptions, 
they are natives of the hottest porta of America. They 
feed on vegetable and animal substances, and are lively 
and active in their movements. The bearded manikin, 
Manacus manacus, is black, with the breast, neck, and tuft 
of feathers on the chin white. The species are numerous, 
and the sexes are diverse in color and often In form, the 
males of many having curiously shaped wings or taiL The 
name sometimes extends to all the Pipridct, and to some 
members of the related family Cotingidce. See cat under 
Manacus. [In this sense usually manakin, conformably 
with the New Latin Manacus. J 

n. a. Like a manikin ; artificial. [Rare.] 

Boors, indeed ; but they are live boors, and not manikin 
shepherds. D. O. MitcheU, Wet Days (Theocritus). 

manikion (ma-nik'i-on), n. ; pi. manikia (-$). 
[MGr. fiavimov, a sleeve: see epimanikion.] Same 
as epimanikion. 

manil (ma-niT), n. Same as manille 1 . 
manila , ma.Tiilisi. 8 (ma-nil'a), n. [< Manila (see 
def.).] 1. [can.] A kind 'of cheroot manufac- 
tured in Manila, the capital of the Philippine 
Islands. — 2. A fibrous material obtained from 
the leaves of Musa textilis, the abaca or abaka, 
a plant that grows in the Philippine Islands. 
Excellent ropes and cables are made from it (its most com- 
mon use); and its finer qualities are woven into fabrics 
suitable for wearing-apparel, sometimes of great beauty 
and cost AIbo called Manila hemp. Bee Musa. 

Manila copal, elemi, rope. etc. See copal , etc. 
manilio (ma-nil'io), n. [< It. maniglio , mani- 
glia , a bracelet, a handle: see manille 1 , mani- 
glion.] A bracelet or arm-ring, especially one 
of a kind worn by savages, as in Africa. Copper 
manilios formed a common article of barter during the 
early intercourse between Europeans and African tribes. 
See ring-money. Also mand, manUle. 

Their arms and legs chained with manilios or voluntary 
bracelets. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 204. 

manilla 1 (ma-nil'S), n. [< Sp. manilla = Pg. 
manilha = It. mamglia , a bracelet, ring-money, 
< ML. manilia, a bracelet, < L. manus, hand: 
see mainZ. Cf. manille 1, manilio .] A piece 
of ring-money such as was until recent times 
used for barter on the Guinea coast of Africa. 
These pieces are of copper or iron, of fixed weight, and 
in the present century have been manufactured in England 
lor exportation to Africa. See manilio. 
manilla 2 (ma-nil'&),n. [See manille*.] In the 
game of solo, the ’seven of trumps, the highest 
card but one. 
manilla 3 , n. See manila. 
manille 1 (ma-nil'), n. [Also manil; < OF. ma- 
nille, a bracelet, a handle, < It. manialia = Sp. 
Sp. manilla , a bracelet : see manilla 1 .] Same 
as manilio. Ash. 

manille 2 (ma-nel'), n. [< F. maniUe, < Sp. ma- 
lilla , for * manilla = Pg. manilha, a game of 
cards, manille (as defined); appar. < mano, 
hand: cf. manilla L] The highest card but one 
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in the games of omber and quadrille. It is the 
two of clnbs or spades, or the seven of diamonds or hearts, 
according as one or other of these suits is trumps, the ma- 
nille always being a trump. The card, in the form Mand- 
Ho , is personified in the following lines : 

Spadlllio first, unconquerable lord ! 

Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board. 

As many more Mandlio forced to yield, 

And march’d a victor from the verdant Arid. 

Pope, R. of the L., iii. 6L 

Manilla (ma-nTnA). n.pl. [NL., < Manis + 
•ina 1 .] Same as Maniacs. 
maninose (man'i-noz), n. [Also manninosc , 
mannynose, manynose, nanny nose, etc.; < Amer. 
Ind. mananosau. ] The soft clam, My a arenaria. 
[Maryland and Virginia.] 
manioc (man'i-okT, n. [Also manihoc. mani- 
hot, maniocca; = Sp. Pg. mandioca; of Br&z. 
origin.] The cassava-plant or its product. The 
manioc or cassava is a very important food-staple in trop- 
ical America. The tubers of Manihot ut&issima, sometimes 
weighing forty pounds, must be grated to a pulp and sub- 
mitted to pressure in order to remove a deleterious juice. 
Those of M. Aipl may be used as an esculent vegetable 
like potatoes. The South American natives also prepare 
from manioc an intoxicating drink called piwarrie. Also 
mandioc, mandioca. 

maniocca (man-i-ok'$), n. See manioc. 
maniple (man'i-pl), n. K OF. maniple, F. ma- 
nipule = Sp. manipulo = Pg. manipulo = It. ma- 
nipulo, manipolo , < L. manipulus, a handful, a 
bundle ; also (because, it is said, a bundle of 
hay was tied to the military standards), a num- 
ber of soldiers belonging to the same standard, 
a company, < manus , the hand, + -puluSj_ akin to 
E. full 1 : see full 1 .] 1. A handful. [Rare.] 

I have seen him wait at court there with his maniples 

Of papers and petitions. 

B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 1. 

Do thon pluck a maniple — that is, an handful — of the 
plant called Maidenhair: and make a syrup therewith as I 
nave shewed thee. 0. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 282. 

2. In Rom. antiq., a military company consist- 
ing normally of 120 men in three out of the four 
classes of infantry (velites, hastati, and princi- 
pes), and of 60 men in the fourth (triarii), with 
two (first and second) centurions and a stan- 
dard-bearer. Three maniples constituted a co- 
hort. 

The enemy were actually inside before the few maniples 
who were left there were able to collect and resist them. 

Fronde, Caesar, p. 817. 

Hence — 3f. A company or any small body of 
soldiers. 

The Rereward was led by Sir Thomas Brackenbury, con- 
sisting of two thousand mingled Weapons, with two Wings 
of Horse-men, containing fifteen hundred, all of them cast 
into square Maniples. Baker, Chronicle^ p. 232. 

Fool ! he sees not the firm root out of which we all 
grow though into branches ; nor will beware until hee see 
our small divided maniples cutting through at every angle 
of his ill united and unwieldy brigade. 

Milton, AreopagiHca, p. 48. 

4. In the Western Church , one of the eucharis- 
tic vestments, consisting of a short, narrow 
strip, similar in material, width, and color to 
the stole. It is marked with a cross and generally em- 
broidered and fringed. The maniple is worn by prelates, 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons, hanging from the left 
sleeve of the alb, fastened near tne wrist, or attached by 
strings, pins, or a button. It is assumed by the celebrant 
after the alb and girdle, and before the stole. A bishop 
assumes it at the Indulgentlam. In Anglican churches 
maniples are worn, as in tne medieval church, three or four 
feet in length ; in the Roman Catholic Church they are now 
much shorter. The maniple seems to have first come into 
use in the eighth century, and was originally a piece of 
white linen used as a handkerchief. Till the twelfth cen- 
tury and later it continued to be held in the hand. There 
is no corresponding vestment in the Eastern Church, 
though some writers have confounded the epimanikion 
with it Other names formerly given to the maniple were 
fa non or phanon, mantUe, manutergium, mappula or * nap- 
pa, and sudarium. 

maniplies, ft. sing, and pi. See manyplies. 
manipular (ma-nip'fi-l&r), a. [= F. manipu- 
late = It. (obs.) mdniptUare, manipolare, \ L. 
manipulates, of or belonging to a maniple or 
company, < manipulus , a handful, a military 
company: see maniple.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to handling or manipulation, either literally or 
figuratively. 

Mr. Squills . . . began mending it [the pen] furiously— 
that Ul cutting it into slivers— thereby denoting symbol- 
ically how he would like to do with Uncle Jack, coaid he 
once get him safe and snug under his manipular opera- 
tions. Buhrer , Caxtons, xL 7. 

What the former age has epitomized Into a formula or 
rule for manipular convenience, it [the mind] will lose all 
the good of verifying for itself. Emerson, Histoiy. 

2. Of or pertaining to a maniple or company 
of soldiers : as, the manipular system of Roman 
tactics. 

manipulate (ma-nip'u-lat), v. ; pret. and pp. 
manipulated, ppf. manipulating. [< ML. mani- 
pulatus , pp. of manipnlare (> It. manipolare = 
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Sp. Pg. manipular = P. manipuler ), take op lead 
by the hand, < manipulus , a nandful : see man- 
iple.'] I. frcww. 1. To handle, or act on with 
tne hands, as in artistic or mechanical opera- 
tions; hence, in general, to subject to certain 
mechanical operations or to some method of 
handling, arranging, combining, etc.: as, the 
chemist exercises great care in manipulating 
his materials and apparatus. — 2. Figuratively, 
to operate upon by contrivance or influence ; 
affect in a particular way by a definite course 
of treatment ; manage ; specifically, to manage 
insidiously; adapt or apply to one's own pur- 
pose or advantage ; treat or use falsely or de- 
ceptively : as, to manipulate accounts or the 
facts of history (with the purpose of falsifying 
them). 

The ldng undertook that the powers of parliament 
should not be again delegated to a committee such as 
Richard had manipulated so cleverly. 

Stubhe, Const. Hist., 9 80S. 

He found it necessary to manipulate his parliamentary 
foes with the prospect of his resignation. 

Low, Bismarck, II. 486. 

. n. intratvs. To use the hands, as in mechan- 
ical or artistic operations, scientific experi- 
ments, mesmerism, etc. : as, to manipulate neat- 
ly or successfully. 

manipulation (ma-nip-u-la'shon), n. [= F. 
manipulation = Sp. manipulacioh = Pg. mani- 
pulacdo = It. manipolazione, < ML. as if * mani- 
pulation^), < manipulate , lead by the hand : see 
manipulate .] 1. The act or art of manipulat- 

ing; manual management: manual ana me- 
chanical operation of any kind in science or 
art, specifically, in phar ., the preparation of 
drugs; in chem., the preparation and employ- 
ment of utensils, apparatus, and reagents in 
chemical work. — 2. Figuratively, the act of 
operating upon anything by contrivance or in- 
fluence; management; specifically, insidious 
management; adjustment or accommodation to 
one's own purpose or advantage : as, manipula- 
tion of voters, figures, or facts. 

Given an average defect of nature among the unite of a 
society, and no skillful manipulation of them will prevent 
that defect from producing its equivalents of bad results. 

H. Spencer, 8tudy of SocioL, p. 22. 

There was then, as always, a form of statecraft which 
meant manipulation, which never presides at the forma- 
tion of parties based on principle ; which is, in fact, too 
busy in “handling" to do much with heading parties. 

The Century , MXVL 963. 

manipulative (ma-nip'u-la-tiv), a . [< manip- 
ulate + -ive.] Of or pertaining to manipula- 
tion : as, manipulative power or skill. 

Indeed, it may be questioned whether, in the absence 
of that exercise of manipulative faculty which the making 
of weapons originally gave, there would ever have been 
produced the tools required for developed industry. 

H. Spencer , Study of SocioL, p. 194. 

manipulator (m^nip'u-la-tor), n. [= F. ma- 
nipulates = Sp. Pg. manipulator = It. manipo- 
latore; as manipulate 4- -or.] 1. One who ma- 
nipulates, in any sense of that word. 

Lowell, who had helped in his way In founding . . . 
the new Republican party, could never look into the face 
of a manipulator without a laugh ; and the more he looked 
the more he laughed. The Century , XXXYL 963. 

2. An exercising-machine, or a device for rub- 
bing the body. — 3. In photog., a tool for hold- 
ing a glass plate during preparation or devel- 
opment. — 4. In teleg., the transmitter of a dial- 
telegraph. — 6. A machine for handling hot 
blooms and billets in iron- and steel-manufac- 
turing. A series of parallel rollers of equal diameter, 
all geared together and turning one way, carry the blooms 
or billets along in the desired direction, while a series of 
crescent-shaped arms working between the rollers turn 
over the blooms or billets as required, without interfering 
with their transmission. ScC Amer ., N. S., TAX. 166. 

manipulatory (ma-nip'u-la-to-ri), a. [< ma- 
nipulate + -orv.] Of or pertaining to manipu- 
lation; suitable for use in manipulations. 

That legs are to a considerable degree capable of per- 
forming the duties of arms Is proved oy the great amount 
of manipulatory skill reached by them when the arms are 
absent. H. Spencer, Prin. of BloL, 1 6a 

Manis (rna'nis), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1758). so 
called in ref. to their nocturnal habits, < L. 
*manis, assumed sing, of manes , ghosts: see 
manes.] 1. The typical genus of Manidce , for- 
merly ineluding all the pangolins, now usually 
restricted to those in which the tail is very long 
and tapering, the scales are narrow, and the 
feet hairy. gucb are the long-tailed pangolin, M. longi- 
cauda, ana the phatagin, if. triouspie, Doth of which are 
African. The genera Pholidotue and Smuteia have been 
detached from Manis. See Manidce and pangolin . 

2. [J. c.] A member of this genus, or any pan- 
golin. [With a rare plural, inanises. Owen.] 
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Maniskt, a. and n. See Manx. 
manito. m&nitou (man'i-to, -td), ». [Algon- 
kin.] Among certain of the American Indians, 
a spirit or other object of religious awe or rev- 
erence, whether a good or evil spirit or a fetish. 
Two manitos or spirit* are spoken of by preeminence, 
the one the spirit of good, the other the spirit of evfl. See 
the quotation. 

Gitche Manito the mighty, 

He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heavens. 

Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 

Was the meaning of the symbol. 

Mitche Manila the mighty. 

He, the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 

As a serpent was depicted. 

As Kenabeelc, the great serpent 
Veiy crafty, very cunning, 

Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, 

Was the meaning of this symboL 

Longfellow, Hiawatha, xiv. 

m&nitrunk (man'i-trangk), n. [< L. manus, 
hand, 4 - truncus, trunk.] In entom ., the pro- 
thorax, bearing the fore leg or manus ; the ante- 
rior segment or the thorax or trunk, with which 
the head articulates. Compare alitrunk , and 
see manus. 

maujack (man'jak), n. A large West Indian 
tree, of the species Cordia eUiptica or C. macro- 
phylla. 

manjar-bl&ncot, n. [Sp., < manjar , eating, food, 
4- bianco , white: see blanc-mange.] Same as 
blancmange. Minsheu. 

manjoret, manjuret, n. Middle English forms 
of manger. 

mank lf (mangk), v. t. [ME. manken , < AS. 
*mancian, in comp, be-mancian, mutilate, < 
*manc = D. MLG. mank, lame, defective ; cf. 
MHG. mane , lack, defect; prob. < L. mancus, 
maimed, infirm, defective, imperfect. Cf. man- 
gle l.] To mutilate. 

The ryoht arme from the scholdir &1 to rent 
Apoun [upon] the mankit seunouns hinges by, 

As impotent. Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, x. 47. 

Blank 2 !, n. [< ML. mancus (AS. mancus ), a coin 
so called.] Same as mancus. 
mankal. n. See mangal. 
mankind, n. [ME., also manken , monkin , mon- 
kun , monlcunne , < AS. money n, moncyn (= OS. 
mancunni = OHG. mancunni , manchunni , MHG. 
mankunne = Icel. mannkyn , mannkind = Sw. 
mankon = Dan. mandkjon ), the race of man, 
mankind, < man, mann , man, 4* cyn , cynn, race, 
kin: see wan and ton*. Cf. mankind .] The race 
of man ; mankind. 

m&nkin 2 (man'kin), n. [< mdn 4* -fci».] A lit- 
tle man ; a manikin. [Bare.] 

The ManJcin feels that he is a born Man, that his voca- 
tion is to work. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 63. 

mankin d (man-kind', formerly also man'kind), 
n. and a. [< ME. mankinde l mankende , man- 
kuinde; < man 4- kind 1. This word has taken 
the place of the older mankind.] I, ». 1. The 
human race ; men collectively. 

Whiche byrthe was done in ytselfe moste holy place, to 
the greteat Joye and gladnesse yt euer come to mankynde. 

Sir R. Quylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 87. 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iL 2. 

2. The masculine division of humanity ; men, 
as distinguished from women. 

Because thou art a woman, and disclaim 'st 
Flinty mankind. Shak . , T. of A., iv. 8. 491. 

Of all mankind Lord Trinket is my aversion. 

Colman, Jealous Wife, iL 
3f. Human kindness ; humanity. 

O you, whose minds are good. 

And have not forced all mankind from your breasts. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. la 
n.t a. 1. Resembling man, not woman, 
in form or nature; unwomanly; masculine; 
coarse; bold. 

A mankind witch ! Hence with her, out o’ door. 

Shak, W. T., iL S. 67. 
O mankind generation ! B. Jonson , Epiccene, v. 1. 
So, so, ’Us as ’t should be, are women grown so man- 
kind t Must they be wooing ? 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, ill 2. 

2. Of virile power; strong; ferocious; furious. 
Terrible lions, many a mankind bear. Chapman. 

Manks (mangks), a. and n. See Manx. 
m&nless (man'les), a. [< ME. * monies, < AS. 
manleds , without men, uninhabited (= MLG. 
manlos, without men, = MHG. manlos , unman- 
ly, cowardly, = Icel. mannlauss), < mann, man, 
+ deds, E. dess : see man and -less.] 1 . Without 
men or people ; uninhabited. 

It was no more but a strategem of fire-boats, manlem, 
and sent upon them by the favour of the wind in the 
night-time. Bacon, War with Spain. 


man-mercer 

The world was void, . . . 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless. 

Byron, Darkness. 

2f. Unmanly; base; cowardly; dastardly; un- 
becoming a man. 

Stuffed with manleet cruelty. Chapman. 

That pusillanimity and manleet subjugation. 

Waterhouse, Apology for Learning, p. 82. 

manlesslyt (man'les-li), adv. In a manless or 
unmanly manner; inhumanly. 

She saw her Hector alaine, and bound 

T’ Achilles' chariot ; manleedy drag'd to the Grecian fleet. 

Chapman, Iliad, xxii. 

manliheadt, n. [ME. manlihead; < manly + 
-head.] Manliness; vigor; courage. 

With hys swerd so gripte of fine manly-hede. 

Rom. qf Partenay (E.E.T. 8.), L 6876. 

manlUr^ (man'lik), a . [< man 4* like*. Cf. 

manly.] 1 . Resembling man in form or nature. 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different sex. Milton, P. L., viiL 471. 
Manlike is it to fall Into sin, 

Fiend-like is it to dwell therein. 

Longfellow, Poetic Aphorisms, tr. from Friedrich von 

[Logau. 

2. Having the qualities proper or becoming to 
a man, as distinguished from a woman; mascu- 
line; manly. 

They spede at the spurre, with-owttyne speche more, 

To the Marche of Meyea, theta manUche knyghtex. 

Marts Arthure (E. E. T. &), L 2418. 

Elisabeth, the next, this falling sceptre heut ; 

Digressing from her sex, with manlike government, 

This island kept in awe. Drayton, Polyolblon, xviL 

Venerable too is the rugged face; ... for it is the face 
of a man living manlike. Carlyle , Sartor Resartus, p. 167. 

ma.ii lily (man'li-li), adv. In a manly or coura- 
geous manner. Sharon Turner. [Rare.] 

manliness (man'li-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing manly, or of possessing the distinctive at- 
tributes of a man ; character or conduct wor- 
thy of a man ; manhood. 

Manlineee and manfulness are synonymous, but they em- 
brace more than we ordinarily mean by the word courage ; 
for instance, tenderness ana thoughtfulness for others. 
They include that courage which Ties at the root of all 
manlineee, but is, in fact, only its lowest or rudest form. 

T. Hughee, Manliness of Christ, IL 

mauling (man 'ling), n. [< man 4- -ling*.] A 
little man. [Rare.] 

Augustus often called him his witty manling, tor the 
littleness of his stature. B. Jonson , Discoveries. 

manly (man'li), a. [< ME. manly , manliche, < 
AS .manlic (in adv. manliee) (= MLG. manlik 
= OHG. manlih = Icel. mannligr = Sw. manlig = 
Dan. mandlig), manly, masculine, < mann , man : 
see man and -ly 1 .] If. Humane; charitable; 
hospitable. 

Artow manlyche amonge thl neigbores of thi mete and 
drynke? Piers Plowman (B\ v. 260. 

2. Possessing the proper characteristics of a 
man; independent in spirit or bearing; strong, 
brave, large-minded, etc. 

The like manly womanhood (if a Christian might com- 
mend that which none bat a Christian can discommend). 

Pttrchas, Pilgrimage, p. 322. 
Now clear the ring, for, hand to hand, 

The manly wrestlers take their stand. 

Scotl, Lb of the L., v. 28. 

3. Pertaining to or becoming a man ; not boy- 
ish or womanish ; marked by or manifesting the 
quality of manhood; suitable for a man. 

This prince was hold full manly of his hande. 

Generydce (E. E. T. S-X L 1982. 

His big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 

Shak., As you like it, U. 7. 161. 
Therefore with manlier objects we must try 
His constancy; with such as have more show 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praise. 

Mdton, P. R., iL 226. 
=Syn. 2 . Manful, etc. (see masculine ); honorable, high- 
minded. 

manly (man'li), adv. [< ME. manly , < AS. man- 
lice, manfully (= D. manlijk = Icel. mannliga = 
G. mannlich , manfully), < * manlic, manly: see 
manly, a.] In the manner of a man ; manfully. 
Many mi^ti man manliche roedled that time. 

WUliam qf Pale me (E. E. T. S.\ L 2826. 

This tune goes manly. Shak, Macbeth, iv. 8. 286. 

man-made f man 'mad), a. Made or contrived 
by man ; of numan as distinguished from divine 
origin ; hence, as applied to spiritual subjects, 
artificial, simulated, or spurious. 

Every man-made god . . . 

Had lied. 

R. Buchanan, in N. A. Rev., CXL. 447. 

man-mercert (man'm6r's6r), n. One who deals 
in goods for men's wear. Also called man- 
huckster. 
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man-midwife 

man-midwife (man'mid'wif), n. A man who 
practises obstetrics : an accoucheur, 
man-milliner (man'mil'i-n6r), It. A milliner 
of the male sex; especially, one who under- 
takes the manufacture of women’s bonnets, 
etc., employing others to do the work. 

An empty-pa ted fellow, and aa conceited as a man-mil- 
liner. T. Hook , All in the Wrong, iL 

manna (man'll), n. [< ME. manna, manne,< AS. 
manna, manna = D. G. Dan. Sw. Goth, manna 
= F. manne = Sp. mand = Pg. mand , mannd 
= It. manna, < L. manna , f. (Pliny), LL. (Vul- 
gate) manna, and man, neut. or indeclinable, 
< Gr. fidwa. a concrete vegetable exudation, a 
grain, in the Old Testament manna, < Heb. 
man (= Ar. maun), manna, described, as found 
by the Israelites, as “a small round thing, as 
small as the hoar frost on the ground. And 
when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna [in the Vulgate : 
“Manhuf <juod significat: Quid est hoc?”] : 
for they wist not what it was” (Ex. xvi. 14* 
15), implying that the name thus arose from 
the question, Heb. man hu , ‘ what is this?’; but 
this is doubtless a popular etymology. The 
name is otherwise referred to Heb. man f a 
gift, Ar. man/i, favor.] 1. The food by which 
the children of Israel were sustained in the 
wilderness (Ex. xvi. 14-36; Num. xi. 6, 7). 
The circumstances attending the gift of manna ahow that 
It was believed to be miraculous. Modern commentators 
differ in opinion as to its probable nature : by some it is 
identified with an exudation of the tamarisk-tree, and by 
others with a lichen which, torn from its home and car- 
ried vast distances by the wind, still falls and is gathered 
for food in the Sinaltic peninsula (see manna-lichen ) ; and 
by others it is regarded as a special and miraculous crea- 
tion. 

And the house of Israel called the name thereof Manna: 
and it was like coriander seed, white ; and the taste of it 
was like wafers made with honey. Ex. xvi 81. 

Each morning, on the ground 
Not common deaw, but Manna , did abound. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, it, Eden. 

Hence — 2. Delicious food for either the body 
or the mind ; delectable material for nourish- 
ment or entertainment. 

His tongue 

Dropp'd manna, and could make the worse appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels. Milton, P. L., iL 118. 

Mine was an angel's portion then. 

And, while I fed with eager haste, 

The crust was manna to my taste. 

J. Montgomery, A Poor Wayfaring Man of Grief. 

3. Divine or spiritual food. 

Thou Manna, which from Heav'n we eat, 

To every Taste a several Meat 1 

Cowley, The Mistress, For Hope. 

4. In phar.,, a sweet concrete juice obtained by 
incisions made in the stem of FYaxinus Omits , a 
native of Sicily, Calabria, and other parts of the 
south of Europe, and from other species of ash. 
It is either naturally concreted or exsiccated and puri- 
fied by art. At the present day the manna of commerce 
is collected exclusively in Sicily, where the manna-ash is 
cultivated for the purpose in regular plantations. The 
best manna is in oblong pieces or flakes of a whitish or 
pale-yellow color, light, friable, and somewhat trans- 
parent It has a slight peculiar odor, and a sweetish 
taste mixed with a slight degree of bitterness, and Lb em- 
ployed as a gentle laxative for children or persons of weak 
habit It is, however, generally used as an adjunct to 
other more active medicines. It consists principally of a 
crystal II sable sweet substance named mannite , and certain 
other substances in smaller quantity. 8weetish secretions 
exuded by some other plants growing in warm and dry 
climates, as the Eucalyptus viminalis, the manna-gumtree 
of Austrtdia, and the Tamarix GaUica , var. mannifera, of 
Arabia and Syria, are also considered to be kinds of manna. 
8mall quantities of manna, known as Bria^on manna, are 
obtained from the common larch, Larix Europcea. — Jews* 
or Hebrew manna, manna of Sinai, (a) An exudation 
from the leguminous bush called camel's- thorn, Alhagi 
camelorum (including A. Maurorum \ See Alhagi and 
camel' s-thom. (6) The secretion of the tamarisk, Tamarix 
GaUica, var. mannyfera. It is a honey-like liquid which 
exudes from punctures made by an insect, hardens on the 
stems, and drops to the ground. It is collected by the 
Arabs as a delicacy. — Madag ascar manna Same as 
dulcitoL — Persian mannaTSarne as Jew* manna (a).— 
Poland or Polish manna. Same as manna-seeds. 

manna-ash (man'ii-ash), n. A tree, Fraxinus 
Omits, See ash 1 and manna , 4. 
manna-croup (man'ft-krdp), n. See semolina, 
xnannaedt (man'&d),’ a, [< manna + -ed?.] 
Honeyed. Richardson. 

And each, for some base interest of his own. 

With Flattery's manna’ d lips assail the throne. 

Mickle, tr. of Camoens's Luslad, ix. 

manna-grass (man'ft-gr&s), n. The sweet- 
seeded grass Glycerid fluitans. The name is 
sometimes extended to the genus. See Glyce - 
ria. 


manna-gumtree (man'&-gum # tre), n. An Aus- 
tralian tree, Eucalyptus viminalis , which yields 
a crumb-like melitose manna. 
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manna-lichen (man'ft-li'ken;, n. One of sev- 
eral species of lichens, particularly Lecanora 
esculenta and L. affinis. Bee Lecanora, 
manna-seeds (man'ft-sedz), n, pi. The seeds 
of the manna-grass. See Glyceria. 
manner 1 (man y 6r), n. [Early mod. E. manor ; < 
ME. manor, manor c = OFries. maniere, manere = 
MD. manier e,D. manier = MHG. maniere , G. ma- 
nier = Sw. mandr = Dan. maneerA. OF. manere, 
maniere , moniere, F. maniere = Pr. maneira = 
Sp. manera = Pg. maneira = It. maniera (ML. 
reflex maneria , manneria, maneries), manner, 
habit; prop. fern, of the adj., OF. manier = Pr. 
manier = Sp. manero, < ML. *manarius for ma~ 
nuarius , of or belonging to the hand (as a noun, 
manuarius , a manual laborer) (hence with ref. 
to the way of handling or doing a thing), < L. 
manus ( manu -), hand : see main Cf. manual .] 

1. The way in which an action is performed; 
method of doing anything; mode of proceeding 
in any case or situation ; mode ; way ; method. 
Thus Haukyn the actyf man hadde y Boiled his cote, 

Til Conscience acouped hym thereof in a curteise manere. 

Piers Plowman (B), xliL 469. 
Vse it In maner as I seide afore. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 16. 
For the husbanding of these Mountains, their manner 
was to gather up the Stones, and place them in several 
lines along the aides of the Hills, in form of a Wall. 

MaundreU , Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 66. 
After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which 
art in heaven. Hallowed be thy name. Mat vL 9. 

I do not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech. 

Shak., A. and C., iL 2. 114. 

2. Habitual practice ; customary mode of act- 
ing or proceeding with respect to anything; 
characteristic way or style, as in art or lit- 
erature; distinctive method ; habit; style: as, 
one’s manner of life ; the manner of Titian, or 
of Diekens. 

In Cipre is the manere of Lordis and alle othere Men, 
alle to eten on the Erthe. Mandeville , Travels, p. 29. 

A good maner than had Robyn, 

In londe where that he were, 

Every daye or he woulde dyne 
Thre messes wolde he here. 

Lytell Qeste of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 46). 
Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them. 

Acta xvii. 2. 

He who can vary his manner to suit the variation is the 
great dramatist ; but he who excels in one manner only 
will, when that manner happens to be appropriate, appear 
to be a great dramatist. Macaulay, Dryden. 

The manner of the painters of the fifteenth century was 
often ahackled and cramped by difllcultiea which have 
long since been broken away, and by ignorance which has 
long since yielded to knowledge. 

C. E. Norton, Travel and 8tudy in Italy, p. 56. 

3. Personal bearing or behavior; customary 
conduct; characteristic way of acting; wonted 
deportment or demeanor: most commonly in 
the plural : as, his manner was abrupt ; good or 
bad manners ; reformation of manners in a com- 
munity. 

All his maners so wele it did hyr piece, 

That she constrevned was In certeynte 
To lone hym best, it wold non other be. 

Gentry des (E. E. T. 8.\ L 689. 
Of corrupted maners spryng peruerted lodgements. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 79. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

1 Cor. xv. 33. 

Air and manner are more expressive than words. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 

Specifically — 4. pi. Good behavior; polite de- 
portment; habitual practice of civility; com- 
mendable habits of conduct: as, have you no 
manners f 

Fit for the mountains, and barbarous cavee, 

Where manners ne’er were preach’d. 

Shak., T. N., It. 1. 63. 
Good manners is the art of making those people easy 
with whom we converse. Swift. 

By manners I do not mean morals, but behaviour and 
good breeding, as they shew themselves in the town and 
in the country. Addison, Country Manners. 

6. The way in which anything is made or con- 
stituted ; mode of being k>t formation ; fashion ; 
character ; sort ; kind : often used with all in a 
plural sense, equivalent to sorts or kinds : as, all 
manner of baked meats. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
There duellen Saraxines, and another maner of folk, that 
men clepen Cordynes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 269. 

Alle maner of men, the mene and the riche, 
Worchyng and wandryng as the worlde asketh. 

Piers Plowman (BX ProL, L 19. 
Then Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom, 
and wrote it in a book. I Sam. x. 25. 

What manner of man are you? 

Shak., Hen. VTII., v. L 117. 
(The word in this sense is frequently used in old English 
without of following, in a quasi -adj ective use, like kind of in 
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modern English : as, manner folk, kind of people ; manner 
crime, kina of crime, etc. 

Zif ony Man do thereinne ony maner Metalle, it tumetbe 
anon to Glasse. Mandeville, Travels, p. 82. 

Ther was to her no maner lettre sent 
That touched love, from eny maner wyght, 

That she ne shewed hit him er hit was brent. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Aroite, L 113. 

Wherbye the kinges peas may in eny maner wise be 
broken or hurt English GUds (E. E. T. S.X p. 427. 

Right hard it was for wight which did it heare 
To read what manner musicke that mote bee. 

Spenser, F. Q., IL xii. 70.] 
By no manner of means. 8eetn«m3._ Dotted man- 
ner. Seedofl.— In a manner, in a certain degree^ mea- 
sure, or sense ; to a certain extent. 

The bread is in a manner common. 1 Sam. xxl. 6. 
Tis not a time to pity passionate griefs, 

When a whole kingdom in a manner lies 
Upon its death-bed bleeding. 

Beau, and Ft., Laws of Candy, L 1. 
Shark's manners, greediness ; rapacity ; extreme sel- 
fishness. [Naut. slang.]— To *nnirft one's manners, to 
salute a person on meeting, usually by a bow or courtesy : 
said of children. [Prov. Eng., and formerly New Eng.] 

I humbly make my manners, missus. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, iL 
To the manner born, accustomed to some practice or 
mode from birth; having lifelong familiarity with the 
thing mentioned. 

But to my mind— though I am native here, 

And to the manner bom — it is a custom 

More honour'd in the breach than the observance. 

Shak., Hamlet, L 4. 16. 
[Manner here is sometimes understood as manor (which 
was formerly also spelled manner), and is often changed to 
manor in the quotation to make the phrase applicable to 
locality. ] = gyzL L Manner, Mode, Method , Way. Manner is 
the least precise of these words, standing for sort or kind, 
custom, mode, method, or the like. Mode may mean a 
fashion, or a form or sort, as a mode of existence, or a 
single act or an established way, as a mode of disposing 
of refuse. Method implies a succession of acts tending 
to an end, as a method of slaughtering an ox or of solving a 
problem. Way ia a very general word, in large popular 
use for each of the others, as a man’s way of building 
a dam {method), of holding a pen ( mode \ of staring at 
strangers {manner).— 2. Habit, usage, etc. See custom.— 
3. Manners, Morals, etc. See morality. 
manner 2 t, tt. An obsolete form of manor, 
manner 3 f (man ter), n. Another form of mainor. 
mannerablet (man'6r-a-bl), a, [< ME. maner - 
able; < manner 1 + -able,'] Well-trained; versed 
in good manners. 

In a maner able merahalle the connynge is moost com- 
mendable 

To haue a fore sight to straungera, to sett them at the 
table. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.X p. 191. 

m&nnerchor (men'6r-kor), n. [G., < mdnnei *, 
pi. of mann, man, 4* chor, chorus : see man and 
chorus,] A German singing-society or chorus 
composed exclusively of men. 
mannered (manterd), a, [< ME. maner ed; < 
manner 1 + -ed?.] 1. Having or possessed of 

manners, carriage, or demeanor ; in compounds, 
having manners of a certain kind, as in ill-man- 
nered, well-mannered. 

And Mede ys manered after hym. 

Piers Plowman {C\ UL 27. 

Beseeching you 

To give her princely training, that she may be 
Mannered as she is born. Shak., Pericles, UL 8. 17. 

2. Marked by a constantly repeated manner 
or method, especially in art or literature ; char- 
acterized oy mannerism; artificial; unnatural; 
affected. 

A peculiar reaction from the mannered style of the mas- 
ters of the preceding century manifested itself in Holland. 

Amer. Cyc., XII. 800. 

A mannered piece, showing silvery evening twUight on 
a pool and . . . nymphs dancing in the shadow. 

Athenaeum, AprU 1, 1882. 

The defective proportions of the forms, and the man- 
nered attitude of the principal figure. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 28. 

mannerism (man'6r-izm), n. [< manner 1 + 
-ism.] 1. Monotonous, formal, or pedantic 
adherence to the same manner ; uniformity of 
manner, especially a tasteless uniformity, with- 
out freedom or variety ; excessive adherence to 
a characteristic mode or manner of action or 
treatment. 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes even agree- 
able, when the manner, though vicious, is natural. 

Macaulay, Boswell’s Johnson. 

The secondary intellect . . . seeks for excitement in ex- 

S ression, and stimulates itself into mannerism, which Lb 
le wilful obtrusion of self, as style is its unconscious ab- 
negation. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 181. 

2. A peculiarity of manner in deportment, 
speech, or execution ; an exceptionally charac- 
teristic mode or method ; an idiosyncrasy. 

The seated passengers . . . remained in happy igno- 
rance that their mannerisms and facial peculiarities were 
Bharply defined to the public eye. 

T. Hardy, The Woodlanders, L 
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mannerist 

mannerist (man'6r-ist), n. [< manner 1 + -iet.} 
One who is addicted to mannerism. 

He [Hayman ) sometimea succeeded well, though a strong 
mannerist, and easily distinguishable by the large noses 
and shambling legs of his figures. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IV. lit 

The school which Pope founded had degenerated into a 
mob of mannerists who wrote with ease. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 407. 

mannerless (man'6r-les), a. [Early mod. E. 
manerles ; < manner 1 4* -less.'} Deficient in man- 
tiers; ill-behaved. 

Your modeling mastres is monetise. 

Skelton, Philip Sparow. 

mannerliness (man'6r-li-nes), n. The quality 
of being mannerly, or civil and respectful in 
behavior; civility; complaisance. Sir M. Hale, 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 34. 
mannerly (man'6r-li), a . [< ME. manerly (in 
adv.) (= D. manierlijk = Q. manierlich = Sw. 
mandrlig = Dan. maneerlig ); < manner 1 4* -Zy 1 .] 
Showing good manners; well-behaved; civil; 
respectnil ; complaisant ; not rude or vulgar. 

What thou thinkest meet and is most mannerly. 

Shak T. O. of V., iL 7. 68. 

Within four days I am gone, so he commands me, 

And ’tis not mannerly for me to argue it 

Fletcher , Rule a Wife, iv. 8. 
=Syn. Courteous, polite, gentlemanly. 

mannerly (man'6r-U), adv. F< ME. manerly; 
< manner 1 4* -Zy 2 .] With good manners or ci- 
vility; respectfully; without rudeness. 

Thanne seruyd he the quene att euery mele, 

Bothe att hir mete and aoper decently. 

The whiche he dede full wele and manerly. 

Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), L 488. 
Well mannerly demand thee of thy story. 

Shak., Cymbeline, lit 6. 92. 

manners-bit (man'6rz-bit), ». A small part of 
the contents of a dish which well-mannered 
guests leave, in order that the host or hostess 
may not feel suspected of having made inade- 
quate provision. [Local.] 
manneiyt, n. See manor y. 
mannett, n. [< man 4* dim. -et.} A little man ; 
a manikin. 

Jer. What is her squire ? 

Bar. A toy, that she allows eightpence a day, 

A slight mannet, to port her up ana down. 

B. Jonoon, New Inn, iv. 1. 

Mannh eim gold. See gold. 
Mannian(man'i-an), a. and n. [< Man (see def., 
and etym. of Manx) 4- 4 an.} X. a. Pertaining 
to the Isle of Man, an island belonging to the 
British empire, lying between England and Ire- 
land; Manx. 

II. n. An inhabitant of the Isle of Man; a 
Manx man or woman. 

The 8unne was no sooner vp but the Mannians arranged 
theinselues, and with great furle set vpon God red. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, p. 10. 

[Rare or obsolete in both uses.] 

Mannifer® (ma-nif'e-re), n. pi. [NL., fern. pi. 
of mannifer : see manniferous.} A Linnean 
group of hemipterous insects, corresponding to 
the modern family Cicadidw. 
manniferous (ma-nif 'e-rus), a. [< NL. man- 
nifer, < L. (LL.) manna, manna, 4- ferre = E. 
bear 1 .'} 1. Bearing or producing manna, as a 
tree. — 2. Causing the production of manna, as 
an insect ; of or pertaining to the Manniferce. 
ma nnikin , n. See manikin. 
manningt (man'ing), n. [< man 4* -ing 1 .} 1. A 
man’s work for a day. — 2. The operation of 
training animals or birds by accustoming them 
to strangers. 

H&wkee that ware haggard by manning are to be cast 
off. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 872. 

manninose, n. See maninose. 
mannish (man'ish), a. [< ME. mannisshe. man- 
nysh, tor earlier *mennish , < AS. mennisc,ot man, 
human (as a noun, ME. mannish , mennisch = 
G. mensch , etc., man); with reg. mutation of 
the vowel a , < mann , man, 4- -isc, E. -ish 1 . Cf . 
mensk , mense .] If. Of the human species; of 
the nature of man ; human in kind. 

But yet It was a figure 

Most liche to mannisshe creature. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, ri. 

2f. Characteristic of man; natural to the hu- 
man species ; human in quality. 

To do synne is mannysh. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeos. 
3. Characteristic of or resembling the males 
of the human kind ; hence, as applied to a wo- 
man, masculine ; unwomanly. 

Alle her lymes so wel answerynge 
Were* to womanhode, that creature 
Nas never lease mannysh in semynge. 

Chaucer , Trollus, i. 284. 
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A woman Impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loathed than an effeminate man. 

Shak., T. and C., ilL 8. 217. 

4. Simulating manhood ; having the air or ap- 
pearance of manliness; characteristic of tne 
mature age of manhood. 

Well have a swashing and a martial outside. 

As many other mannish cowards have. 

Shak., As you Like it, L 8. 128. 
And let us, Poly do re, though now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground. 

Shak., Cymbeline, Iv. 2. 236. 
Boys, thinking It mannish, sometimes use oaths to show 
off their smartness. Goto, Primer of Politeness, p. 67. 

5f. Fond of men; addicted to the society of 
men. 

A chtdestere or wastour of thy good, 


Or riche or poore, or elles mannysh wo 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, L 292. 
ssgyn. Male, Manly, etc. Bee masculine. 

mannishly (man' ish -li), adv. In a mannish 
mannerTooldly. 

mannishn ess (man'ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being mannish, (a) Manhood ; manli- 
ness. (o) Masculineness; boldness. 

The painted faces and mannishness and monstrous dis- 
guisedness of one sex. Bp. Hall, Impress of God. 

mannite (man^t), n. [< manna 4* -ite 2 .} A neu- 
tral substance (CgHj^Og) found in a number 
of plants, chieflv m the larch and manna-ash 
(Fraxinus Ornus), and also formed by the mu- 
cous fermentation of sugars, it Is a white, odorless, 
crystalline substance^ having a sweet taste, readily solu- 
ble in water, and optically inactive. Also called mannitol 
and mannitose, and regarded as a hexatomic alcohoL 

mannitic (ma-nit'ik), a. [< mannite 4- -ic.} 

Containing or related to mannite 

fermentation, a fermentation by which glncose or altered 
cane-sugar is resolved Into gum, mannite, and carbonic 
acid. It is i 


is resolved Into gum, mann: 

acid. It is not uncommon in certain saccharine liquids, 
and in wines produces the defect called ropiness. Encyc. 


Brit, IX. 96. 

mannitol (man'i-tol), ». [< mannite 4* ( aleoh)ol .} 
Same as mannite. 

mannitose (man'i-tos), n. Same as mannite. 

mannynose, n. See maninose. 

manoeuver, manoeuvre (ma-n8'v$r or ma-nu'- 
v£r), n. [Also maneuver , rhaneuvre; < F. ma- 
noeuvre, OF. manouvre, manovre = Sp. maniobra = 
Pg manobra=lt.manovra,<.ML.manuopera,ma- 
nopera, a working with the hand, < L. manus (abl. 
manu), the hand, 4* opera, work ; see main 3 and 
opera , and ure , and cf. manure and mainor, of 
tne same ult. origin.] 1. A planned and regu- 
lated movement, particularly of troops or war- 
vessels ; any strategic evolution, movement, or 
change of position among companies, battal- 
ions, regiments, or of a ship or ships, etc. — 

2. Management with address or artful design ; 
an adroit move or procedure ; intrigue ; strata- 
gem. 

To make them the principal, not the secondary theatre 
of their manoeuvres for securing a determined majority in 
Parliament. Burke, Duration of Parliament. 

3. An affected trick of manner to attract notice : 

as, he is full of manceuvers Manosuver line. See 

lines of operation, under lines . — Me chanical manOBU- 
vers. Bee mechanical. = Syn. Trick, Stratagem, etc. See 
artifice. 

manoeuver, manoeuvre (ma-nd'v^r or ma-nu'- 
v6r), v . ; pret. and pp. maneuvered, manoeuvred, 
ppr. maneuvering, manoeuvring. (\Also maneu- 
ver, maneuvre; < F. maneeuvrer, OF. manouvrer, 
manovrer = Sp. maniobrar = Pg. manobrar = It. 
manovrare , manoeuver; from the noun.] L in- 
trane. 1. To perform manceuvers; move or 
change positions among troops or ships for the 
purpose of advantageous attack or defense, or 
in military exercise for the purpose of disci- 
pline. — 2. To manage with address or art; em- 
ploy intrigue or stratagem to effect a purpose. 

I never, by any manoeuvring, could get him to take the 
spiritual view of things. Thoreau, Walden, p. 162. 

II. trans. 1. To change the position of, as 
troops or ships ; cause to perform strategic evo- 
lutions. 

8ir Geo. Rodney . . . now manoeuvred the fleet with 
such skill as to gain the windward of the enemy during 
the night, and entirely to preclude their retreat. 

Belsham, Hist. Great Britain, April 8, 1782. 

2. To affect in some specified way by a ma- 
noeuver or by manceuvers. 


manometrlc 

one who engages in or relies upon strategic 
management or intrigue. 

This charming widow Beaumont is a maneeuvrer. 

Miss Edgeworth, Manoeuvring, L 

2. A form of rudder. See the quotation. 

Different forms of simple, balanced, and divided rud- 
ders were then described, including Thorneycroft’a doa- 
ble rudders, Thomson's stern- way manoeuver er. White's 
turnabout system. The Engineer, LXVIL 214. 

Also maneuver er, maneuvrer. 
man-of-tho-earth (man ' ov-the-6rth ' ) , n. The 
wild potato- vine, Ipomcea pa ndurata, so called 
from the great size sometimes attained by the 
root. 

man-of-war (man'ov-wfir'), «. [< ME. man of 
werre: see under man . ». Cf. t oar-man.} 1. An 
armed ship ; a publicly recognized vessel fitted 
for engaging in battle ; a ship of war. 

And leave you not a man-of -war unsearch’d : 

This wicked emperor may have shipp’d her hence. 

Shak., fit And., hr. 8. 22. 
2. In coalmining, one of the small pillars left to 
support the roof of the chambers (or sides of work, 
as tney are called locally) in working the “ten- 
yard coal” in Staffordshire, England.— Man- 
of-war bird, (a) The frigate-bird or frigate-pelican, 
Tachupetes aquUa or Fregata aqxrila : so called from its 
formidable swoop and grasp of its prey. 8ee cut under 
firigate-bird. ( b ) One of the jftgers or skuas : a wrong use. 
— Man-of-war fashion, a neat, orderly, and seaman- 
like manner, indicative of good discipline.— P ortug uese 
man-of-war, a popular name of an oceanic siphonopho- 
rous hydrozoan of the genua Physalia. 

man-of-war* B-man (maii'ov-w&rz'man), ». An 
enlisted man belonging to a man-of-war. 
manometer (ma-nom'e-t£r), n. [= F. mano- 
m&tre = Sp. mandmetro , < Gr. yav6c, rare, not 
dense, thin, loose, slack, few, scanty, 4- ytrpov, 
a measure.] An instrument for determining 
and indicating the elastic pressure of gases or 
vapors. It measures the weight of a column of liquid 
or the tension of a spring that exactly balances the elastic 
pressure of the gas on a unit of area ; and, since the rela- 
tive density of a gas is proportional to its elastic pressure, 
the measurement of the latter determines also the former. 
Manometers which measure elastic gaseous pressure by the 
tension of a spring are used for 
steam -gages. In some forms 
the pressure of the gas is on a 
piston or diaphragm connect- 
ed with a counterbalancing 
spring. In others the initial 
pressure is received on a small 
primary piston, or diaphragm, 
and transmitted by a fluid 
mast acting upon a secondary 
and much larger piston or dia- 
phragm upon which the pres- 
sure per unit of area is reduced 
inversely as the area of the 
smaller piston is to that of 
the larger. Of this kind is 
Shaw’s gage for measuring 
very high pressures. In the 
Bourdon steam-gage a curved 
tabular spring is used, having 
its interior connected by a 
tube with the Interior of the 
tank, boiler, cylinder, or gas- 
holder containing the vapor 
or gas to be tested. In all of 
these forma the parts moved 



under varying pressure are 
connected with an indicator, 
and the pressure is read on a 
graduated dial-plate. In the 
open-air manometer the elas- 
tic pressure of a eas is indi- 
cated by the height of a col- 
umn of liquid, usually mercury or water, which it will 
support In its simplest form an 8-shaped glass tube, open 
at the upper end, ia employed, as shown in the out In the 
d-air manometer the tube containing the liquid 


Open-air Manometer. 
a, brass coupling-tube ; b V, 
glass tube of which pert V is 
graduated ; c liquid column. 
Pressure transmitted through a 
depresses the pfurt c of the liquid 
column and raises the part c'. 


the 

3. To manipulate. [Rare.] 

The usual trick consisted In the power to see a great 
deal through a very small opening in the skilfully ma- 
noeuvred bandage. Harper's Mag., LXXIa. 79. 

manoeuverer, maneeuvrer (ma-nC'v^r-er or 
ma-nu'v6r-6r), n. 1. One who man© livers ; 


is closed at the top, and hence the varying elastic pressure 
of the confined air Is added to the weight of the liquid 
column in balancing the gaseous pressure to be measured. 
The statical manometer of Boyle has a thin glass bulb coun- 
terpoised on a pair of delicate scales, the specific gravity 
of the bulb and its confined air varying with both pressure 
and temperature of the surrounding air. The manometer 
of Ramsden is essentially a compressed-air manometer 
combined with a scale which indicates temperatures while 
determining atmospheric density. The ordinary gas-gage 
is a simple open-air manometer. 

manometrlc (man-o-met'rik), a. [= F. mano- 
mttrique; as manometer 4- -ic.} Pertaining to 
the manometer; made with the manometer : as, 
manometric observations — Manom etrlc capsule. 
See manometric fiames. — Manometrlc flames Of K&- 

nlg (see flgures\ 
an appearance 
produced by the 
reflection in a ro- 
tating -mirror of a 
gas-flame which is 
made topulsate by 
the action of so- 
norous waves. The 
sound is conduct- 
ed by a tube to one 
side of a small 
metal capsule 
( manometric capsule\ and causes the vibration of a divid- 
ing membrane the other aide of which is connected with 



Manometric Flames. 
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the gas-jet. Of the figures here given, the first is that see maneuver.] In Eng. law , a device or a ma- 
caused by a single note, and the second corresponds to the -ii’ Q ii„ 

simultaneous production of a note and its octave. noBUvenng to catch game illegally, 

manometrical (man-o-met'ri-kal), a. [< mano- num-pleaser (man ple'z$r),n. One who pleases 
metric 4* -al . ] Same as manometric . men, or who strives to gain their favor, 

ma HOI! troppo. See ma 3 . Servants, obey in all things your masters according to 

manor (manV), ». [Early mod. E. also man- ^ oi ' “ "‘•'‘“""'cSf 
nor , manour, mannour , manner, maner , maner t, * JtJt 

manoir (ML. manerium), < O^. manoir (= Pr. Dl&H'POWer (man pou 6r), ». 1. The work that 
maner), a mansion, < manoir , maneir , < L. ma- C S. . ^y one man m a day.— -2. A motor 
were, remain, dwell, = Gr. ptvuv, stay, remain : u ^. ZLD ^ * orce °* a man m dnvmg ma* 
see remain , remnant, etc., and cf. manse 2 and _ r _ 

mansion, from the same source as manor.] If. ^n&njuellert (man kwel ^6r), n. [< ME. man-' 

A .1 Hi ___ ** 


A dwelling; habitation 

Trouthe hymself, over al and al. 

Had chose his maner principal 
In hir ; that was his restyng place. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1004. 

2. In England, generally, a landed estate, es- 
pecially one the tenure of which vests the pro- 
prietor with some particular rights of lordship ; 

in old law, a lordship or barony 


queuere, monquellere, < AS. mancwellere, a homi- 
cide, < mann, man, + cwellere, killer : see queUer .] 
A mankiller; a mauslayer; an executioner. 

But sente a manqueller and commaundlde that Jones 
[John Baptist's] heed were brought in a disch. 

Wydif, Mark vL 27. 

Wilt thou kill God’s officers and the king’s? Ah, thou 
honey*seed [homicide] rogue ! thou art a honey-seed, a 
man queller, and a woman -queller. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 68. 


held by a lord and subject to the jurisdiction manredt (man'red), n. [< ME. manrede , < AS. 
* “~' wm * * manraiden, mannrdden, homage; < mann, vassal, 

man, man, 4- rceden, condition : see man and -red. 
Cf. homage , < L. homo , man. Hence, by corrup- 
tion, manrent .] Personal service or attendance ; 
homage. It was the token of a species of bondage 
whereby free persons became bondmen or followers of 
those who were their patrons or defenders. 

Misdoo no messengere for menske of thi selvyne, 

Sen we are in thy manrede, and mercy the besekes. 

Marie Arthurs (EL E. T. 8.), L 127. 


of a court-baron held by him ; in more ancient 
usage, an estate of a lord or thane with a village 
community, generally in serfdom, upon it. See 
villeinage ana yard-land . 

In the iii. yer of his reign in Septembre was bore to the 
kyng a sone cleped Richard, att Oxenford in his manoire, 
wher is now the white freres. 

Rob. qf Gloucester, p. 484, note. 

These manors [those with which England was covered 
about the time of the Domesday Survey] were in fact in 
their simplest form estates of manorial lords, each with its 
village community in villenage upon it. The land of the 
lord’s demesne — the home farm belonging to the manor- 
house — was cultivated chiefly by the services of the villata, 
L e. of the village community or tenants in villenage. The 
I in vfll« 


village community in villenage upon it. The land of the manrentt (man'rent), n. JA corruption of man- 


land of this village community, L e. the land i 


llenage, 


lay round the village in open fields. In the villages were 
the messuages, or homesteads of the tenants in villenage. 
and their holdings were composed of bundles of scattered 


red, simulating rent 2 .] Same as manred. 

He had bound them [the border chiefs] to his interests 
by those feudal covenants named “bands of manrent , ” 
. . . compelling the parties to defend each other against 
the effects of their mutual transgressions. 

F. Tytler , Hist Scotland (ed. 1846), IV. 206. 


strips in the open fields, witn rights of pasture over the manroot (man'rdt), n. A morning-glory, Ipo- 
latter for their cattle after the crops were gathered, as mcea leptophylla , found on the dry plains of 
well U on the green ccnnmon. of bMjjnirtonA Colorado anS in adjacent regions. It to . ptont 
_ . , Seebohm, Eng. Vil. Community, p. 76. 2 or 8 feet high, with an immense root having some ns- 

On close inspection, all feudal society is seen to be a re- semblance in shape and size to a man. 
production of a single typical form. This unit consist* of man-rOD6 (man'rop), n. Naut. one of the two 
. group of men settled on » definite Bpace of land, and ^ 6 s Upended & stanchions one on each 


side of a gang 
or ladder, used in 
ascending and de- 
scending a ship’s 
side, hatchways, etc. 
-Man-rope knot. See 
jhuxi. 

See 



Man-rope Knot. 


group or men settled on a definite Bpace , 

forming what we Englishmen call a Manor, and what in 
France was called a Fief. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 302. 

The name manor is of Norman origin, but the estate to 
which it was given existed, in its essential character, 
long before the Conquest ; it received a new name as the 
shire also did, but neither the one nor the other was cre- 
ated by this change. Stubbs, Const. Hist, § 98. 

3f. The jurisdiction of a court-baron or court Mansard roof, 
of the lord of a manor. — 4. In some of the roof. 

United States formed by English colonies, a manse 1 !, v. t. [ME. 
tract of land occupied or once occupied by ton- mansien, by apnere- 
ants paying a fee-farm rent to the proprietor, gis from amansien , amonsien , < AS. amdnsumian 
sometimes m kind, and sometimes in stipulated (contr. pp. dmdnsod ), excommunicate, < d-, out, 
?^ rvi , C l e S‘ « w In colonial times these resembled 4- n mansum , familiar, intimate, appar. < *man, 

^ 0 “S^erbTMStl5r e “ l0n bel " g ta mMt in dernSne , common, + -gum: see mean* and 
man-orchis (man'dr'lria), «. [So called from T° e *“°mmunieate ; curse, 

a fancied resemblance between its lip and the ^ “S® 1 quod a ^ pre4te of the marche of Yr ‘ 
body of a man hanging by the head.] A green- “ I coante nemore Conscience bf so I eaccbe syluer, 
ish-flowered orchid, Aceras anthropophora, natu- Than I do to drynke a dran 3 te of good ale ! ” 
ral order Orchidece, which grows m meadows Piert Plowman (B), xx. 220 . 

and pastures in the eastern part of England, manse 2 (mans), n. [< ME. *manse, < OF. manse, 
The genus is distinguished from OrcAit by the absence of < ML. mans a, mansum, a dwelling, < L. ma- 


a spur, but contains no species of importance. Also called 
greenman and greenman orchis. 

manor-house (man'or-houB), n. The house or 
mansion belonging to a manor, 
manorial (ma-no'ri-al), a. [< manor 4- -ial .] 
Of or pertaining to a "manor or to manors ; con- 
stituting a manor: as, manorial law; a manorial 
estate. 

This tenure [the right of common] is also usually em- 
barrassed by the interference of manorial claims. 

Paley, Moral Philos., vi. 11. 
In the garden by the turrets 
Of the old manorial halL 

Tennyson, Maud, xxvL 
The colony of Maryland was settled and established on 
the manorial principle. The Dial , IV., No. 48. 

Manorial court. Same as court-baron. 


, pp. mamsu8 y remain, dwell: see remain , 
cf. mansion.] Originally, the dwelling of 


nere , 

and cl _ o 

a landholder with the* land attached; after- 
ward, especially, any ecclesiastical residence, 
whether parochial or collegiate ; now, specifi- 
cally, the dwelling-house of a minister of the 
Established Church of Scotland, and hence 
sometimes the parsonage of any church of the 
Presbyterian or Congregational order. 

To grip for the lucre of foul earthly preferment, sic as 
gear ana manse, money and victual. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xliii 
Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 

The historic river flowed. Longfellow, Hawthorne. 

Capital manse t, a principal residence ; a manor-house 
or lord’s court. 


This lady died at her capital manse at Feucot near Bi- 
cester in 111L T. Warton, Hist. Kiddington, p. 80. 


manor-seat (man'or-set), n. Same as manor- 
house. 

manoryt (man'or-i), n. [Also mannery; an ex- man-servant (man's6r'vant), n. A man who 
tension of manor.] Same as manor. is a servant. 

manoscope (man'o-skop), n. [< Gr. yav6c> rare, man ship t (man'ship), n. [ME. manship, man- 
not dense, 4- OKoxeiv, view.] A manometer, chip, < AS. manscipe , humanity, < mann , man, 
[Rare.] 4* -scipe, E. -ship.] Manhood; courage. 

manOBCOpy (ma-nos'ko-pi), n. [< Gr. pavdq, rare, I beseche & prele, 

4* OKOTuiv, view. ] That branch of physics which loue ^h* 1 3© owe to the lord that let sou be fourmed, 

concerns itself with the determination of the eyutenes 3©^© 


manchip manli a while. 

1 .. t , William qf Paleme (1L E. T. 8.1 1* 2676. 

ManoiK lK^ma! e8 'See Manuria, Ma - <ma "‘ 

,1 mnnnrerioa His lord h © ©©*V©d treweliche, 

manot er, f s In al thing manKhipeliche. 

.. mamovre) : guy 0 / Warwick, p. i. (HatliuxU.) 


nurtana. 
manovery (ma-no' v6r-i), n. ; 
(-iz). [A var. of maneeuver ( 


manslaughter 

mansion (man'shon), n. [< ME. mansion (in 
astrology), < OF. mansion = Sp. mansion = 
Pg. mansdo = It. mansione, < L. mansio(n-), a 
staying, remaining, abiding, also an abode, 
dwelling, < manere , pp. mansus, stay, remain, 
dwell : see remain. Ct. manor, manse 2 , mease 1 , 
measondue.] If. A tarrying-place ; a station. 
— 2. A dwelling: any place of fixed residence 
or repose. [Arcnaio or poetical.] • 

In my Father’s house are many mansions. John xlv. 2. 

To nufold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook. 

Milton, 11 Penseroeo, L 92. 

3. A dwelling-house of the better class ; a large 
or stately residence; especially, the house of 
the lord of a manor; a manor-house. 

Here the Warrior dwelt ; 

And, in that mansion, children of his own, 

Or kindred, gathered round him. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, viL 

4. In Oriental and medieval astronomy, one of 
twenty-eight parts into which the zodiac is 
divided; a lunar mansion (which see, under 
lunar). 

Which book spak muchel of the operacionns 
Touchynge the eighte and twenty mansiouns 
That longen to the moone. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, L 402. 
6. In astrol., the sign in which the sun or any 
planet has its special residence ; a house. 
Phebus the sonne ful Joly was and cleer ; 

For he was neigh his exaltaclon 
In Martes face, and in his mansion 
In Aries, the oolerik hote slgne. 

Chaucer, 8qnire’s Tale, L 42. 

mansiont (man'shon), v. i. [< mansion, n.] To 
tarry; dwell; reside. [Rare.] 

Visible as the clouds of heaven, and other meteors; as 
also the rest of the creatures mentioning therein. 

J. Mede , Paraphrase of St. Peter (1642X P- 16- 

mansioxi&xy (man'shon-a-ri), a. [= F. mansion - 
naire = Sp. It. mansionario, < LL. mansionari- 
us, of or belonging to a dwelling, < L. mansio(n-), 
a dwelling: see mansion.] Resident; residen- 
tiary : as, mansionary canons. Wright. 
mansion-house (man'shon-hous), n. The house 
in which one resides ; an inhabited house, espe- 
cially one of considerable importance or gran- 
deur; a manor-house. 

This party purposing in this place to make a dwelling, 
or, as the old word is, his mansion-house, or his manor- 
house, did devise how he might make his land a complete 
habitation to supply him with all maner of necessaries. 

Bacon, Use of the Law. 
[A burglary] must be, according to 8ir Edward Coke's 
definition, in a mansion-house, and therefore, to account 
for the reason why breaking open a church is burglary, he 
quaintly observes that it is domus mansionalis Dei. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. xvi. 

The M a nsi on-house, the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

m&nsionry (man'shon-ri), ». ; pi. mansionries 
(-riz). [\ mansion + - ry .] Abode in a place ; 

residence. [Rare.] 

The temple-haunting martlet does approve^ 

By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. Shak., Macbeth, L6.6. 

m a nsla ughtt, n. [ME. manslagt, manslagt, mon- 
slagt, < AS. mansliht, mansleht, manslceht , man - 
slyht, monsliht, etc. (=OS .manslahta = OFries. 
manslachta, monslachia = MLG. manslacht = 
OHG. manslahta, manslaht , MHG. mansldht = 
Dan. mandslcet : cf. also AS. manslege = D. man- 
slag), the slaying of a man,< mann , man, 4- sliht, 
sleaht , slaying: see slaught.] Manslaughter. 
The syn of sodom! to heven 
Hit crysen on God Almy 3 t ; 

And monala jt with a rewful steven 
Hit askys vengans day and nyxt. 

Audelay, Poems, p. 2. ( HaUiicell .) 

manslaughter (man'sl&'t6r), n. [< ME. man - 
slazter, manslauter; < man 4- slaughter. Cf. man- 
slaught.] 1. The killing of a human being by 
a human being, or of men by men; homicide': 
human slaughter. 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nation^ and bring home spoils with infinite 
Manslaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory. Milton, P. L., xL 693. 

Specifically — 2. In fair, the unlawful killing of 
another without malice either express or im- 
plied, which may be either voluntarily, upon 
a sudden heat, or involuntarily, but in the com- 
mission of some unlawful act. Blackstone. Man- 
slaughter d iff era from murder in not proceeding from malice 
prepense or deliberate, which is essential to constitute mur- 
der. It differs from excusable homicide^ being done in 
consequence of some unlawful act, whereas excusable 
homicide happens in consequence of misadventure. Man- 
slaughter has been distinguished as voluntary, where the 
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killing vu intentional in a sudden heat or passion without 
previous malice ; and involuntary, where it was not inten- 
tional, but the slayer was at the time engaged in an unlaw- 
ful act leas than a felony, or doing a lawful act in an un- 
lawful manner. This distinction of name is no longer used 
in procedure, except in those jurisdictions where it may be 
enjoined by statute. 

manslayer (man'slater), n. [< ME. manslaer ; 

< man + slaver .] A slayer of a man or of men ; 
one who kills a human being. 

There shall be six cities of refuge ... for the man- 
day er. Num. xxxv. 6. 

manstealer (man'ste # 16r), n. One who steals 
human beings, generally for the purpose of sell- 
ing them as slaves; a kidnapper. 

The law is . . . for manslayers, . . . for menstealers, for 
liars. 1 Tim. L 9, 10. 

manstealing (man 'ste # ling). n. The act of 
stealing human beings to sell them into slavery. 

man-sty (man'sti), n. A sty or dwelling unfit 
for human habitation ; a filthy dwelling-place. 
[Rare.] 

The landlord who, as too many do, neglects his cottages 
till they become mansties, to breed pauperism and dis- 
ease. Kingsley. 

mansuete (man'swet), a. [< ME. mansucte , < 
OP. man suet, mansuete , F. mansuet = Pr. man- 
suet = Sp. Pg. It. mansueto , < L. mansuetus, 
tamed, tame, mild, soft, pp. of mansuescere , 
tame, become tame, lit. accustom to the hand, 

< mantis, the hand, + sucscerey become accus- 
tomed: see custom .] Tame; gentle; habitual- 
ly mild or forbearing; not wild or ferocious. 
[Rare.] 

She seyde ek, she was fayn with hym to mete. 

And stood forth muwet, mylde, and mansuete. 

Chaucer , Trollua, v. 194. 

Our hard-headed, hard-hitting, clever, and notover-wuro- 
suete friend. Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 8d ser., p. 200. 

mansnetnde (man'swe-tud), ». [< ME. mansue- 
tude = OF. mansuetume, F. mansuetude = It. 
mansuetudine, < L. mansuetudo , tameness, mild- 
ness, < mansuetus, tame, mild: see mansuete . 
Cf. consuetude , desuetude.] Tameness ; habitual 
mildneBB or gentleness. [Archaic.] 

The remedie agayns ire is a vertu that men clepen man- 
suetude . Chaucer , Parson's Tale. 

Our Lord Himself, made up of mansuetude, 

Sealing the sura of sufferance up, received 
Opprobrium, contumely, and buffeting 
without complaint 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 84. 

manswear, mainswear (man '-, man ' s wSr ), v . #. ; 

pret. manswore, mainswore, pp. mansworn, main- 
sworn ; ppr. manswearing, mainswearing. [< ME. 
manswcrcn (in pp. mansworny manswore), < AS. 
mdnswerian (pret. manswor, pp. mansworen), 
swear falsely, < man(= OS. men = OHG. MHG. 
mein), falseness, evil, wickedness (= Icel. mein 
= Sw. Dan. men, harm, misfortune), < man (= 
OFries. men = MLG. men. mein = OHG. MHG. 
mein), false, deceitful (= Icel. meinn , harmful), 
in mdndth (== OS. rneneth = D. meineed = OHG. 
meineid , MHG. meineit, G. meineid = Icel. mei- 
neidhr = Sw. Dan. tnened ), orig. man dth, a false 
oath, perjury; perhaps akin to OBulg. mena, ex- 
change, change, = Lith. mainas, exchange, and 
through this notion of ‘exchange ’ connected 
with AS. gemcene, E. mean , common : see mean 2 .] 
To swear falsely; perjure one’s self. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

If I chance to stay at hame, 

My love will ca’ me mansworn. 

The Broomfield HiU (Child's Ballads, I. 132). 

manta (man'tft), n. [Sp. (aud Pg.), a blanket : 
see mantle .] * *1. A coarse unbleached cotton 
fabric which forms the staple clothing of the 
common people of Mexico. — 2. In mining , a 
blanket or sacx of ore ; a placer in situ. [West- 
ern U. S.] — 3. The Spanish- American name 
of an enormous devil-fish or sea-devil, an eagle- 
ray of the family Ceratopteridce. Hence — 4. 
[cap.] [NL.] A genus of such rays. Manta bi- 
rostris is a species of the warmer American wa- 
ters. It is a synonym of Ceratoptera. 

Mantchoo, n. and a . A spelling of Manchu 1 . 

manteau (mau'to), u. [Formerly also man to. 
mantoe (also by corruption mantua, q. v.) ; < F. 
manteau , a cloak: see mantle , the older form 
of the same word. The form manto , mantoe, 
is simply a more phonetic spelling of the F. 
(like cutto, cuttoe , for couteau), and not from the 
Sp. or It. manto.] 1. A cloak or mantle. 

He presenta him with a white horse, a manto , or blacke 
coole | cowl], a pastoral staff. 

Rycaut, .State of the Greek Church, p. 90. 

Specifically — 2. A woman’s cloak or outer gar- 
ment; especially, a mantle open in front and 
displaying the skirt or petticoat. 
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Hast thou any mantoes tor ladies made after thine own 
fashion, which shall cover all their naked shoulders, and 
breasts, and necks, and adorn them all over? 

England's Vanity (1683), p. 80. (Nans.) 

I met her this Morning, in a new Manteau and Petti- 
coat, not a bit the worse for her Lady's wearing. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, L L 
But since In braided gold her foot is bound, 

And a long trailing manteau sweeps the ground, 

Her shoe disdains the street Got/, Trivia, 1. 110. 

mantel (man'tl), n. [< ME. mantel, < OF. man- 
tel, a cloak, a shelf over a fireplace : see man- 
tle, of which mantel is but an older spelling, re- 
tained only in the architectural sense, without 
particular reason.] If. A cloak. See mantle 
(the present spelling in this sense). — 2. In 
arch., all the work or facing around a fireplace, 



Mantel. 

Cloister of St. Elne, near Perpignan. France ; 13th century. 


resting against the chimney, and usually pro- 
jecting and more or less ornamental, it includes 
the mantelpiece or chimneypiece, with the mantel-shelf, 
when this la present, and the hood of fireplaces having 
this feature. 

3. In a restricted sense, a mantel-shelf, 
mantelboard (man'tl-bord), n. The shelf of 
a mantelpiece, especially when movable and 
forming rather a part of the over-mantel than 
of the chimneypiece proper, 
mantel-clock (man'tl-klok), n. A clock or 
timepiece intended to stand on a mantel-shelf. 

The mantle-elock strikes six sharp insisting blows as 
she exclaims. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 26. 

mantelet, mantlet (man'tel-et, mant'let), n. 
[Formerly also mantellet; < ME. mantelet, < OF. 
mantelet, F. mantelet (= Sp. Pg. mantelete = It. 
mantelletto, mantelletta), dim. of mantel, a cloak: 
see mantel, mantle.] 1. A short cloak or mantle, 
(o) A short cloak worn in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies by knights. 

A mantelet upon his shuldre hanginge, 

Bret-ful of rubies reede, a a fyr sp&rklinge. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1305. 
(6) A woman’s garment, narrower than the mantle, and 
approaching the form of a tippet or broad scarf, worn over 
the shoulders. 

2. Same as cointoise. See also lambrequin, 1 (a). 
— 3. In gun., a shield to protect men serv- 
ing guns in embrasures, casemates, or port- 
holes from the bullets of sharpshooters. — 4. 
A movable roof or screen used in sieges, etc., 
to protect the besiegers in their attacks. See 
cat-castle , vinea, sow 1, 8. 

From these manteUets they shot great pieces, as Culuer- 
ings, double gunnes, and great bombards. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 79. 

They bring forward mantelets and pavisses, and the arch- 
ers muster on the skirts of the wood. 

Scott , Ivanhoe, xxvii. 

6. £ movable shelter used in a hunting-field. 

The mysteries of battues, shooting grouse from mant- 
lets, every department, in short, of modern sport with the 
gun. The Academy, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 77. 

6. A flexible covering, usually of rope, drawn 
close round a gun when it is discharged. Encyc. 
Brit., IX. 453. 

manteletta (man-te-let'fi), n. [It.: see man- 
telet.] In the Rom. Cathl Ch., a sleeveless vest- 
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ment of silk or woolen stuff, which reaches to 
the knees and is fastened in front, worn by 
cardinals, bishops, abbots, and the prelates of 
the Roman court. 

mantelinet (man'tel-in), n. [< OF. and F. man- 
teHne (Sp. mantellina ), a short, cloak, a riding- 
hood, < mantel, a cloak: see mantel, mantle.] 
Same as mantelet, 1. 

mantelld (man-te-la'), a. [OF.. < mantel , man- 
tle : see mantle.] In her., marked by two tri- 
angles occupying the dexter and sinister sides 
of the chief, as if a mantle had been thrown 
over it from behind : said of an escutcheon. 

Mantellla (man-tel'i-&), n. [NL., named after 
G. A. Mantell (1790-1852), an English geologist.] 
A generic name given by Brongni&rt to a tree 
parts of the trunk of which are found in the Port- 
land dirt-bed (in the Purbeck group), and consid- 
ered to belong to the cycads. It had been previously 
described by Buckland under the family name of Cyca- 
deoidea (1828), and later (1835) received from him the ge- 
neric name Cycadites. It haa alao been described under 
the generic names of ZamiUs and Strobilites. Schimper 
adopts Buckland's name as that of a genus, changing it to 
Cyeadoidea. Zigno prefers the generic name ManteUia. 

mantelpiece (man' tl-pes), n. [Also mantle- 
piece; \ mantel, 2, + piece.] The fitting or dec- 
oration of a mantel — that is, the horizontal 
hood, cornice, or shelf carried above & fire- 
place; hence, by extension, all the marble- 
work, metal-work, or wainscoting around a fire- 
place, or masking the breast of a chimney, in- 
cluding usually one shelf or more. 

A set of Greclan-looking vases on the mantle-piece. 

Charlotte Bronte , 8nirley, iii. 

mantel-set (man'tl-set), n. A set of two, three, 
or more decorative objects intended for a man- 
tel-shelf. 

mantel-shelf (man'tl-shelf), n. 1. That part 
of a mantelpiece which constitutes a shelf. — 
2. A mantelpiece. 

manteltree (man'tl-tre), n. [Also mantletrcc, 
formerly maniell-tree ; < mantel, mantle, + tree.] 
In arch., a beam behind the mantelpiece serv- 
ing as the lintel to a fireplace, sometimes re- 
placed by a brick arch, to which the name is 
also given. 

The first entrance large, and like the mantletree of a 
chimney. Sandy s, Travailes, p. 186. 

Here also, as a sort of mantle-tree ornament, sits the 
marble kitten that Rufns made. 5. Judd, Margaret, 1. 17. 

mantes, it. Plural of mantis , 2. 

mantian (man'ti-an), a. [< Gr. pavreta , divina- 
tion, < fiavrevtadat ’ practise divination, < pdvru;. 
a diviner: see Mantis .] Same as mantic. 

mantle (man'tik), a. [< Gr. pavriK6g, of a di- 
viner or prophet, prophetic, < udirrig, a diviner, 
seer ? prophet: see Mantis.] Relating or per- 
taining to prophecy or divination, or to one sup- 
posed to be inspired; prophetic : as, mantic fury. 
Trench. [Rare.] 

mantichor, n. See manticore. 

mantichora (man-ti-ko'rji), n. [NL.: see man- 
ticore.] 1. Same as manticore. — 2. [cap.] A 
genus of tiger-beetles of the family Cicinaelid<r , 
founded by Fabricius in 1 781, typical of the Man - 
tichorinee. All are African; M. tuberculata is 
an example. 

MantichoridSB (man-ti-kor'i-de), H. pi. [NL., 

< Mantichora 4- -ida;.] The Mantichorime re- 
garded as a family. 

Mantichorinm (man'ti-ko-ri'ne), n.pl. [NL., < 
Mantichora 4- -t nee.] A subfamily of Cicindeli- 
dee, typified by the genus Mantichora, with no 
wings, small eyes, and separate posterior cox©. 
The species are large and black or yellow. Four genera 
are known, of which Omus and Amblychila are found in 
the United States, and the rest inhabit Africa. 

mantdeora (man-ti-ko'ra), n. [L.: see manti- 
core .] 1. Same as man ticore. — 2. [cap.] [NL.] 
Same as Mantichora , 2. 

manticore (man ' ti-kor), n. [Also manticor, 
manticora, mantichor, and corruptly mantiger; 

< F. manticore, < L. mantichora , < Gr. yavrix^pa^, 
fiavrtx6pag , corrupt forms of /wapr/^opac, papri- 
x6pas, a fabulous animal mentioned by Ctesias, 
with a human head, a lion’s body, a porcupine^ 
quills, and a scorpion’s tail, < Pers. mardfehora, 
‘man-eater^ < rnard , man, + - khora , khaur, eat- 
er.] 1 . A fabulous monster having the body of 
a beast of prey, with a human head, in heraldry It 
is represented with the head of an old man, usually af- 
front^. It usually has horns like those of an ox, or long and 
spiral, and some writers say that the tail and feet should 
be those of a dragon. 

Near these was placed . . . the black prince of Mono- 
motapas ; by whose side were seen the glaring cat-a-moun- 
tain and the man-mimicking mantiger. . . . That word, 
replied Martin, is a corruption of the mantichora of the 
ancients, the most noxious animal that ever Infested the 
earth. Martinvs Scriblerus. 
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2. An unidentified and perhaps imaginary kind 
of monkey. 

Mantddse (man'ti-de), n.pl. [NL., < Mantis + 
-idee.] A family of carnivorous raptorial or- 
thopterous insects, typified by the genus Mantis, 
with immensely long pro thorax, and the fore legs 
peculiarly modified as grasping-organs for rap- 
torial purposes. They are known aa rearhorms, race- 
hone «, earned -insects, praying- insects, soothsayers, etc., from 
their peculiar shapes and postures, and are noted for their 
ferocity, pugnacity, and tenacity of life. The praying atti- 
tude, in which the fore legs are held peculiarly doubled up. 
is assumed for defense and aggression. The genera and 
species are numerous. Among the gressorial or ambula- 
torial orthopters the family contrasts with Phasmidoe. 
Also Mantida, Mantides. 

mantiger (man'ti-jer), n. See manticore . 

mantile, n. Same as maniple, 4. 

mantilla (man-til'a), n. f= F. mantille, < Sp. 
mantilla = Pg. mantilha = It. mantiglia , mantle, 
mantilla: see mantle .] 1. A short mantle. 

Sir Francis Vere, conspicuous in the throng in his red 
mantilla. Motley, United Netherlands, II. 263. 

2. A light cloak or covering thrown over the 
dress of a lady. 

A Doha Inez with a black mantilla. 

Followed at twilight by an unknown lover. 

Longfellow , Spanish Student, L 1. 

3. A woman’s head-covering, often of lace, 
which falls down upon the shoulders and may 
be used as a veil, worn in Spain and the Span- 
ish colonies, in Genoa, and elsewhere. 

Her hair was partly covered by a lace mantilla, through 
which her arms, bare to the shoulder, gleamed white. 

R. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 219. 

Mantis (man'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. ydvrig, a di- 
viner. seer, propnet, foreboder ; also a locust or 



Mantis- shrimp (Sqm! la 
empusaS. 
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shopper described as having long thin fore 


egs, kept constantly in motion, 



r antis 


religiosa, so called from the peculiar position of 
the fore legs, which 
resembles that of a 
person’s hands at 
prayer ; orig. one 
who utters oracles 
while in a state of 
divine frenzy, < pai- 
iwT0a/,rage,be mad, 

> pavia, frenzy : see 
mania.] 1. The typ- 
ical genus of Man- 
licUe, formerly the 
same as the family, 
now much restrict- 
ed. They are na- 
tives chiefly of trop- 
ical regions, but 
some species are 
common in tem- 
perate latitudes. — 

2. [/. c.; pi. mantes 
(-tez).] Any spe- 
cies of the family 
Mantidce ; a rear- 
horse. The common re&rhorse or praying-mantis of 
the United States Is Phasmomanti* Carolina. 

mantis-crab (man'tis-krab), n. Same as man- 
tis-shrimp, 1. 

Mantisia (man-tis'i-a), w, [NL. (Sims, 1810), 
< mantis , the insect, which the flowers are 
thought to resemble.] A genus of monocotyle- 

beracec e, 
iberete. 
rith three 

parietal placentae, and by having lateral opposite thread- 
shaped staminodla extending from the middle of the fila- 
ment. They are herbs, with narrow leaves having a long 
twisted apex, and curious purple and yellow flowers grow- 
ing in loose clusters. There are two species, Indigenous to 
the East Indies ; one of these, M. saltatoria, is often culti- 
vated tor the singularity and beauty of its flowers, which 
bear some resemblance to a ballet-dancer ; hence the popu- 
lar name dandng-giris or opera-girls. See dancing-girl, 2. 

Mantispa (man-tis'pfi), n. [NL. (Dliger, 1798), 
irreg. or erroneously for *Mantiopa, < Gr. pdvric, 
an insect, NL. Mantis , + fo\{j («tt-), face.] The 
typical genus of Mantispidre , so called from the 
likeness to a mantis, the prothorax being long 
and slender, and the fore legs enlarged and bent 
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mantissa (man-tis'fl), n. [< L. mantissa , man- 
tisa, an addition, a makeweight; of Etruscan 
origin.] 1. A supplementary treatise ; a les- 
ser work following one on the same sub- 
ject. — 2. The decimal 
part of a logarithm: so 
called as being additional 
to the characteristic or in- 
tegral part. Thus, in the 
logarithm of 900 = 2.95424 the 
characteristic is 2, and the man- 
tissa is .95424. This use of the 
word was introduced by Henry 
Briggs, and is applied chiefly 
to Briggsian logarithms. Sec 
logarithm. 

3. [cap.'] In zodl., a ge- 
nus or mollusks. 
mantis-shrimp (man'tis- 
shrimp), n. 1. A stoma- 
topodous crustacean of 
the family Squillidce , as 
Squilla mantis or S. em- 
pusa : so called from the 
resemblance to the insect 
called man tis. See G&no- 
dactylus, Squilla. Also 
called mantis-crab and 
locust-shrimp . — 2. A 1»- 
modipodous crustacean of the # family Caprel- 
lidee , as Caprella linearis; a specter-shrimp: so 
called for the same reason as above, 
mantistic (man-tis'tik). a. [Irreg. < Gr. pdvriq, a 
diviner, seer, prophet, + -istic.] Same as mantic. 

An idea of spiritual or mantistic qualities supposed to 
be peculiar to the female sex. 

A. Wilder , Knight's Anc. Art and Myth. (1876), p. 144. 

mantle (man'tl), n. [Formerly also mantel 
(still retained in the architectural sense), man - 
tell; < ME. mantel , mantylle, partly (a) < AS. 
mcentel, men tel = OFries. D. MLG. mantel = 
OHG. mantal, mandal , MHG. mantel , mandel , 
G. mantel = Icel. mottull = Sw. Dan. mantel, a 
cloak; partly (6) < OF. mantel, F. manteau (> 
E. manteau, manto 1, also mantua , q. v.), a cloak, 
a mantel (in arch.), = Pr. mantel , a cloak, = 
Sp. mantel , a table-cloth, = It. mantello, a 
cloak ; all < L. mantellum , mantelum , a cloak, 
mantle, also mantele , mantelium, mantile, man- 
tilium, a towel, napkin, table-cloth, whence also 
It. mantile, mantle, = Pg. mantilha = Sp. man- 
tilla = It. dim. mantiglia , mantilla (>F. G. man- 
tille = E. mantilla , q. v.), a mantle ; also (< L. 
mantellum , regarded as dim.) ML. mantum, > 
It. manto, ammanto = Sp. Pg. manto , m., also 
Sp. Pg. manta = F. mante J f., a cloak; per- 
manus, the hand, 


mantle-cell 




Praying-mantis ( Mantis religiosa ), 
adult male, reduced one fourth. 



parts of the work 

Mantispidffi (man-tis'pi-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Mantispa + -idee.] A family of planipennine 
neuropterous insects, typified by the genus 
Mantispa. J. 0. WesUcood , 1840. 

Mantispinse (man-tis-pi'ne), n.pl. [NL.,< Man- 
tispa + -ime.] The Mantispidce considered as a 
subfamily of the neuropterous family Hemero- 
biidee. 


o rig. a ‘hand-cloth, 

+ tela , a web, texture : 
see toil 2 . A similar re- 
duction of manus to 
man - occurs in man- 
snete, mandpate, etc.] 

1. A loose sleeveless 
garment worn as an 
outer covering, falling 
in straight lines from 
the shoulders ; a simple 
kind of cloak. Mantles 
were originally mere pieces 
of cloth of suitable size and 
shape, the upper corners of 
which were brought together 
and fastened at the neck or 
over one shoulder, with the 
loose edges lapping in front 
or at one side. Those worn 
during the middle ages and 
later were large and loose, 
capable of being drawn across 
the breast, bat usually open 
in front and secured across 
the breast by a lace or chain. 

Long flowing mantles form a 
part of the distinguishing 
costume or insignia of British and other nobles and 
knights, and are represented more or less conventionally 
behind the escutcheon in coats of arms. 

The damsell was in her amok, with a mantilt a-bouten 
hir. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X i- 17. 

And Elijah took bis mantle, and wrapped it together, 
and smote the waters, and they were divided hither and 
thither, so that they two went over on dry ground. 

2 KL ii. 8. 

2. Figuratively, a cover or covering; some- 
thing that conceals. 

Well covered with the night’s black mantle. 

Shak ., 8 Hen. VI., lv. 2. 22. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and, at the voice 
Of Ood. as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world. MUton, P. L., iiL 10. 

A hot- water filter ... in which the mantel of water be- 
tween tee glass fnnnel and the onter copper wall is kept 
warm by a flame which is placed under tee tube. 

Hiippe, Bacteriological Investigations (trails. X p. 188. 



Mantle of Man-at-arms. 
15th century. 


Specifically —(a) An outer covering of a wall, differing in 
material from the inner part (5) In founding, a covering 
of porous clay laid over a pattern in wax. When heat is 
applied the wax melts and runs oat, leaving the clay man- 
tle in condition to serve as a mold, (c) The outer envelop- 
ing masonry of a blast-furnace. ( d ) In zoM. and anat., 
some part or organ which covers, conceals, or mantles : 
(1) In MoRusca, the pallium. (2) In Cirripcdia, the sac, 
formed by the dorsal part of the integument, which in- 
closes the body. (8) In omith. , the pallium or stragulum. 
See stragulum. (4) The tunic of an ascidian. 

3. In her., same as mantling, 3. — 4. An inclosed 
chute which leads water from a fore-bay to a 
water-wheel. E. H. Knight. — 6. In the incan- 
descent gas-light of Dr. Auer von Weisbach, a 
tube variously composed of one or more of the 
oxids of zirconium, lanthanum, thorium, and 
cerium, and prepared by dipping a tube of cot- 
ton netting (made by a knitting-machine) into 
a solution, or mixed solutions, of the oxid or 
oxids, thus coating the filaments, which after 
coating are burned out, leaving a consolidated 
tube. Heated from the interior by the flame of Bnnsen 
burners to the temperature of incandescence, these man- 
tles become strongly luminous, and are said to last from 1,000 
to 2,000 boars of constant use. — Duchesse mantle, a large 
eaay silk cloak for women, worn about 1870.— Electoral 
mantle. See electoral. — Express mantle, a kind of bar- 
noose worn by women about 1860. — Josephine mantle, 
an outer garment for women, with a cape, worn about 185a 
—Lady's mantle. Bee lady' e-mantle . — To take the 
mant le or mantle and ring, to vow perpetual widow- 
hood. During tee fifteenth century ana later, it was cus- 
tomary for widows to take such pledges, sometimes in tee 
presence of a clergyman or other witnesses. See widow's 
mantle , below.— Watteau mantle, a woman’s mantle or 
cloak worn about 1866, distinguished by a Watteau back and 
other resemblances to garments represented in the pictures 
of Watteau.— Widows mantle, a mantle assumed, usu- 
ally with a ring, as evidence of a vow of perpetual widow- 
hood. It appears to have been a russet cloak. 


disguise ; obscure or protect by covering up. 

So their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 67. 

Mar. Come I too late? 

Com. Ay, If you come not in the blood of others. 

Bat mantled in your own. Shak., Cor., 1. 6. 29. 

Darkness the skies had mantled o’er 
In aid of her design. 

Cowper , Queen’s Visit to London. 
Specifically— 2. In the manufacture of alum 
from aluminous shales or alum ores, to cover 
(a partly or completely calcined heap of the 


ore) with a layer of previously calcined ore. 
Volatilization ana loss of sulphur from excessive heat and 
tee injurious action of wind and rain are thus avoided 
during the progress of the operation and while the heap Is 
cooling. 

Calcination is teen effected by means of a smothered fire. 
... To this end, the mass is after a time covered with a 
coating of calcined ore, or mantled , as it is termed, in or- 
der to shelter the burning heap from wind and rain, and 
to moderate the heat Spans' Kncyc. Manuf., L 827. 

n. intrans. 1 . To expand and spread ; serve 
as a mantle or covering. 

The pair (of wings] teat clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o'er his breast 
With regal ornament Milton , P. L., v. 279. 

2. To become covered with a coating, as a 
barmy liquid; send up froth or scum; cream, 
or cream over ; foam. 

The cup of Joy 

Unmingled mantles to the goblets brim. 

Shelley , Queen Mab, viii. 

3. To be or become overspread or suffused, as 
with blushes or color ; hence, to display a super- 
ficial change of hue or of expression. 

At tee distant hint of dark surmise, 

The blood into the mantling cheek would rise. 

Crabbe, Works, V. 120. 

The rosy blnsh of morn began to mantle in the east 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 109. 


4. In falconry , to stretch out one wing after 
the leg, as a hawk, by way of relief ; spread 
out the wings for ease : sometimes used figura- 
tively. 

There my fraile fancy, fed with foil delight 

Dote bath in bllsse, and mantleth most at ease. 

Spenser, Sonnets, Ixxii. 

Or tend his spar-hawke mantling in her mewe. 

Bp. HaU, Satires, iv. 4. 

mantle-animal (man'tl-an'i-mal), n. A sea- 
squirt ; one of the ascidians or tunicaries : trans- 
lating the technical name Tunicata. Haeckel. 
mantle-breathing (man'tl-bre'THing), a. Re- 
spiring by means of the mantle or pallium; 
palliobranchiate, as a brachiopod: as, the 
mantle-breathing mollusks. 
mantle-celL (man'tl-sel), n. In cryptogamy , 
same as tapetal cell. 
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mantled 

mantled (man'tld), p. a. [< ME. mantled; < 
mantle + -cd 2 .] Provided with a mantle or a 
mantelet; protected. 

They haue a Fort very well palllsadoed and mantsUed 
with barkes of trees. Capt . John Smith, Works, I. 120. 

They built two houses for them he daily expected from 
England, a faire Well of fresh water mantled with bricke. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’* Works, II. 84. 

mantlepiece, ». See mantelpiece. 
mantler (mant'lfcr), n. One who wears or is 
dressed in a mantle ; one whose only clothing 
is a mantle. 

In Antwerp they pictured the Queen of Bohemia like a 
poor Irish mantler, with her hair hanging about her ears 
and her child at her back. 

A. Wilton, Hist. Great Britain (1666). 

mantlet, n. See mantelet, 
mantletree, ». See manteltree. 
mantling (mant'ling), n. [Verbal n. of man- 
tle, t7.] 1. A kind of cloth suitable for making 

mantles or the like. — 2. In the manufacture of 
alum from aluminous shales or alum ores, a 
layer of calcined shale spread over a partly 
or completely calcined heap of the same ma- 
terial, to moderate the heat, prevent loss of 
sulphur, and protect the mass from the detri- 
mental effects of wind and rain during the cal- 
cination and cooling. — 3. In her. : (a) The dra- 
pery which is often used as a background to a 
shield, crest, etc., originally perhaps the man- 
telet of the helmet or cointoise. (&) A mantelet, 
lambrequin, or cointoise. Also mantle. 
manto 1 !, n. An obsolete spelling of manteau. 
manto 2 (man 'to), n. [Sp., a mantle or cover- 
ing: see man tie.] In mining , a stratum or bed, 
especially one wnich covers some valuable ore, 
or has some peculiarity of importance from a 
mining point of view, it is usually qualified by some 
other word, m manto de mm (the bone-layer), a stratum of 
cavernous limestone in the mining region of Chafiarcillo 
in Chili. The use of the word is limited to South America, 
and especially Chili. In the gold placer-mines of that 
country the manto is the “pay-streak'’ of gravel, or that 
part of the gravel which contains the gold in paying quan- 
tity. Tho barren gravels are called manturrone*. The word 
manto is occasionally used by those writing on the mines 
of South America in languages other than Spanish, 
m&nto-gownt (man'to-goun), n. Same as man- 
teau or mantua-gown. 

mantologist (man-tol'o-jist), n. [< mantolog-y 
+ -isf.] One skilled in mantology or divina- 
tion; a diviner; a prophet. [Rare.] 
mantology (man-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. pdvru;, a 
diviner (pavreia, divination), + -Twyla, < TJyeiv, 
speak: see -ology r.] The act or art of divina- 
tion or prophesying. [Rare.] 
mantont, mantoont, n. [< Sp. manton. a shawl, 
< manta , a cloak: see mantle.] A shawl or wrap. 

I do hear there are bawds abroad, . 

That bring cut- works, and mantoon* , and convey letters 
To such young gentlewomen. 

Webster, Devil’s Law -Case, L 2. 

mantra (man'tra), ». [Skt., thought, a hymn 
or text of the Vedas, a spell, a charm, < man , 
think : see witnd 1 .] 1. A Vedic hymn of praise 
and prayer; collectively, the matter of the San- 
hita or first division of the Veda, as distin- 
guished from the liturgical matter, called the 
brahmana. — 2. A sacred text used as a charm 
or incantation by Brahmans and Yogis. 

He [the Brahman] may play the mountebank or the con- 
jurer, and with a stock or mantra* and charms proceed to 
the curing of murrain in cattle, pip in chickens, and short- 
windedness in old women. 

J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 876. 

man-trap (man 'trap), n. 1. A spring-trap 
or other engine for catching trespassers ana 
marauders. Its use has been made unlawful in Great 
Britain except when set in a dwelling-house between sun- 
set and sunrise. 

2. Anything, such as an open hatchway on 
shipboard, or an insecure building, ladder, etc., 
likely to become the cause of injury or death 
to the unwary. [CoUoq.] 
mantua (man'Ju-H,), n. [A corruption of man- 
teau , formerly also manto , mantoe , and in the 
17th century also prob. (as the Sc. form 
manly indicates) pron. *mantue (man'tu) (cf. 
beauty, pron. bu'ti), whence, appar. by associa- 
tion with Mantua, a town in Italy, the form 
mantua. There was no actual connection with 
Mantua; and the supposed analogy of milliner , 
ult. < Milan , is fallacious.] If. A manteau; 
specifically, a woman’s gown, especially one 
open in front, showing the petticoat and the 
lining of the mantua itself. 

Condescending (tho’ she is of a great House in France) 
to make Mantua’s for the Improvement of the English. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, ill. 1. 
A new mantua of genuine French silk. Scott 
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Ribbons, mantua*, clocked stockings, and high-heeled 
shoes. Thackeray, Virginians, xxxii. 

2. A loose cloak worn by women about 1850. 
mantna-gownt (man'tu-ii-goun), ». A loose 
outer garment worn fcy "women. E. Phillips. 
mantna-maker (man'tu-&-ma'k6r), n. One 
who makes women’s gowns ; a dressmaker. 

By profession a mantua-maker ; I am employed by the 
most fashionable ladles. Addison, Guardian, No. 118. 

Mantua-makeris hern, a manner of uniting two pieces 
of material expeditiously, used by dressmakers, etc. The 
ridge of the seam is left standing, not sewed down flat to 
the stuff. 

Mantuan (man'tu-im), a. and n. [< L. Man- 
tuanus , of Mantua, i Mantua (see def.).] I. a. 
Belonging or pertaining to the town or Mantua, 
or to tne province or former duchy of Mantua, 
in northern Italy: frequently with reference to 
Virgil (born near Mantua) or his works. 

And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 129. 
Ages elaps’d ere Homer’s lamp appear’d. 

And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard. 

Coxcper, Table-Talk, L 667. 

n. ». A native or an inhabitant of Mantua, 
manty (man'ti), ; pi. man ties (-tiz). A Scotch 
form of mantua or manteau. 

My cousin’s silk manly, and her gowd watch. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

Mann (man '5). n. [Skt., man, the supposed 
father of mankind: see man , n.] In Hindu 
muth. : (a) A legendary being, son of Vivasvant 
(the snn) ; and progenitor of the human race, 
to whom is later ascribed the noted legal text- 
book called the Laws of Manu, or the Manava- 
dharma-qastra. (b) Later, also, one of a series 
of fourteen patriarchs or progenitors, presiding 
over successive periods or divisions of time, 
called manvantaras, each of 308,448,000 years, 
manual (man'u-al), a. and n. [Formerly also 
manuel; ME. manuel (n.),< OF. manuel , F. manu- 
el = Sp. Pg. manual = It. manuale ; < L. manua- 
lis , of or belonging to the hand : nent. manuale, 
the case or covering of a book, ML. a hand- 
book, service-book, etc., < ma»t«,the hand: see 
main a.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the hand; 
performed, made, or used by the hand ; employ- 
ing the hands: as, manucu dexterity o*«kill; 
manual labor; a manual operation; tne manual 
arts. 

I find some collections made of agriculture, and like- 
wise of manual arts. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, U. 128. 

Train’d to the manual fight, and bruiseful toil. 

P. Whitehead, The Gymnasiad, i. 

2. Having hands. [Rare,] 

Persons deprived of hands beget manual issues. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 2. 

3. In zodl., of or pertaining to the manus or 
hand: distinguished from pedal: as, manual 
muscles, those which lie wholly in the hand. — 
Manual acts (cede*.), the acts performed by the priest 
in consecrating the eucharist, such as the fraction or break- 
ing of the bread, making the sign of the cross, laying bis 
hand on the paten, etc.— Manual alphabet, the letters 
made with the fingers and hand, used by the deaf and dumb 
in conversation. See deaf-mute. — Manual benefice. See 
benefice, 2.— Manual coverts. See covert, 6.— Manual 
exercise, in the militaiy art, the exercise of handling the 
rifle and other arms with precision according to prescribed 
method : as, the sergeant drilled his squad in manual exer- 
cise.— Manual keyboard. See II.. s (6).— Manual seal, 
a signet UBed for Impressing a seal by hand. 

There is my gage, that manual seal of death. 

That marks thee out for hell. 

Shak., Rich. II., iv. 1. 26. 
Sign wis-imal [< OF. Being manuel), an autograph signa- 
ture ; especially, a signature to an official document exe- 
cuted by the hand of a sovereign or magistrate. 

The treasurer obliged himself to procure some decla- 
ration under his majesty's sign manual. 

Clarendon, Civil Wars. 

II. n. 1. A small book, such as may be car- 
ried in the hand or conveniently handled ; espe- 
cially, a book of convenient size containing the 
elements of a science, a collection of rules, or the 
like, designed for use as a text-book or as a 
reference-book: as, a manual of laws. — 2. Spe- 
cifically, an office-book of the medieval Catho- 
lic Church in England, containing the form to be 
observed by priests in the administration of the 
sacraments of communion (out of mass), bap- 
tism, penance, marriage, and extreme unction, 
and in churchings, burials, etc. It corresponds to 
the Roman Catholic office-book called the ritual. The name 
manual ( ML. manuale) was sometimes used in France also. 

The Manual had in it all the services that aparish priest 
has to perform, with the musical notation where needed, 
and the full rubrics for the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 218. 

3. In music : # («) In a musical instrument, a 
key or lever for the hands or fingers ; a digital. 


manneaptor 

See key 1 , 4 (b), and keyboard, (b) In organs, a 
keyboard for the hands : opposed to pedal: as, 
an organ with two manuals. Abbreviated M. 
— 4. A fire-engine worked by hand, as distin- 
guished from the more modern steam fire-en- 
gine. See fire-engine. 

manualist (man'u-al-ist), n. [< manual + -ist.] 
An artificer ; a workman. Minsheu. [Rare.] 
manualiter (man-u-al'i-t&r), adv. [NL., < L. 
manualis , manual : see manual.] With the manu- 
als, and without the pedals : a direction in or- 
gan-playing. 

manual-key (man ' u - al - ke), n. In an organ, 
one of the keys in a manual, in contradistinc- 
tion to a pedal-key , which is operated by the foot. 
manual ly (man'u-al-i),adr. By hand; by means 
of the hands. 

manuam (man'u-a-ri), a. and n. [< L. manu- 
arius, of the hand (as a noun, a manual laborer), 

< manus, the hand: see manual, main 3. Cf . man- 
ner 1 .] I. a. Done or carried on by the hand ; 
manual. 

In manuary craftes, though they be all good, yet that is 
accompted most noble that Is most necessary. 

Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 158. 

n. ». 1. One who labors with his hands; a 
handicraftsman; an artificer; an artisan. 

There are some special gifts of the Spirit, which we call 
charismata, which do no more argue a right to the sonship 
of God than the manuary’g infused skill of Bezaleel and 
Aholiab could prove them saints. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon on Rom. viiL 14. 

2. A consecrated glove. 

Some manuaries for handlers of relics. 

Latimer, Works, I. 49. (Davies.) 

manubialt (ma-nu'bi-al), a. [< L. manubkUis, 
of or belonging to booty, < manubuz, money ob- 
tained from the sale of booty, also booty, spoils, 

< manus , the hand : see manual.] Belonging to 

spoils ; taken in war Manubial column. See col- 

umn. 

manubria. w. Plural of manubrium . 
manubrial (ma-nu'bri-al), a. [< manubrium + 
-al.] In anat., of or pertaining to a manubrium; 
having the character of a manubrium ; resem- 
bling a handle: as, the manubrial part of the 
sternum. 

manubriated (ma-nu'bri-a-ted), a. [< manu- 
brium + -ate 1 + -ed 2 .] Having a manubrium, as 
a sternum: used chiefly in ornithology, 
manubrium (ma-nu'bn-um), n.; pi. manubi'ia 
(-a). [= Sp. Pg. manubrio, < L. manubrium, a 

handle, haft, hilt, < manus , the hand: see man- 
ual.] 1. In some technical uses, a handle or 
haft. Specifically — 2. In anat. and zodl.: (a) 
The presternum. or first piece of the sternum, 
of most mammals; the anterior, or in man the 
upper, segment of the sternum, corresponding 
to the first pair of ribs, and succeeded by a piece 
or pieces collectively called the gladiolus or 
mesosternum. See cut under sternum. (6) In 
birds, a small process, often forked, of the fore 
border of the sternum, in the middle line, at the 
root of the keel. See cut under epipleura. ( c ) 
The handle of the malleus ; the process of the 
outer ear-bone, connected with the inner sur- 
face of the tympanic membrane. See cut under 
ossiculum . ( d ) In hydrozoans, the sac or polyp- 
ite which projects from the center of the con- 
cavity of the nectocalyx of a medusa or the gono- 
calyx of a medusiform gonophore. See medu- 
soid . — 3. In hot., a cylindrical cell which arises 
from the center of tne inner face of each of the 
eight shields that compose the wall of the an- 
theridium in the Characcce. Also called handle. 
Compare head, 6 (c), and head-cell. 

From the center of the Inner face of each shield a cylin- 
drical cell, termed a handle or manubrium, project* in- 
wards nearly to the center of the globe. 

Bennett and Murray, Cryptogamlc Bot, p. 177. 

4. In organ-building , a stop-knob or handle, 
manucaption (man-u-kap'shon), n. [< ML. 
manucaptio(n-), < L. manus, hand, + captio(n-), 
taking: see caption.] In old late , a writ for 
the appearance or bringing in of a person who 
could not be admitted to bail by the sheriff or 
an inferior magistrate. 

This manucaption was intended to secure the atten- 
dance of the members. Stubbs, Const. Hist., | 424. 

manneaptor (man-u-kap'tor), n. [< ML. ma- 
tt ucaptor, < L. manus, hand’, + captor, a taker 
(hunter): see captor.] In old late, one who 
stands hail for tne appearance of another; a 
surety. 

For each of them [newly chosen representatives] manu • 
captors or bailsmen were provided, who were bound for 
their obedience to the writ, and the names of the manu- 
captor* were entered in the return. 

Stubb*, Const. Hist, f 424. 
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manucode (man'u-kod), n. [< Manucodia.] A 
bird of Paradise* of the genus Manucodia of 
Boddaert ; a chalybean. The term has also been used 
for some of the true birds of Paradise of the genus Para- 
disea of Linnseus or Manucodiata of Brisson. 

Manncodia (man - u - ko 'di - a), n. [NL. (Bod- 
daert, 1783), a misprint for Manucodiata . q. v.] 
A genus of sturnoid passerine birds, eitner in- 
cluded in the family Paradiseidw or placed in 
Stumidce. and typical of a subfamily Manuco- 
diince (also called Phony gam a by Lesson in 
1828, and Chalybwus by Cuvier in 1829); the 
manucodes or chalybeans. There are several spe- 
cies of these beautiful birds, with glossy blue-black plu- 
mage. inhabiting the Papuan region, or New Guinea and 
the islands zoologically related thereto. The longest- and 
best-known of these is Jf. viridis, called M. ckalybceus by 
Boddaert, and Chalybceus paradiscus by Cuvier, if. kerau - 
dreni (LessonX M. gouldi (GrayX M. atra (LessonX M. pyr- 
rhopteira (TemminckX M. morotensis (SchlegelX and If. 
obiensis (Bernstein) are others ; the last three form a sepa- 
rate subgenus called Lycocorax by Bonaparte in 1868. 

manucodiata (man-u-ko-di-a'tii), n [NL., 
from a Malay name nianuk-dewata , a bird of 
Paradise, lit. ‘ bird of the gods.’ Cf. mamuque.] 

1. An old and disused name for a bird of Para- 
dise. 

The male and female Manucordiata [read manucodiataT], 
the male having a hollow in the back, in which it is re- 
ported the female both lays and hatches her eggs. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 4, 1646. 

2. [cop.] A genua of Paradise birds established 
by Bnsson m 1760, equivalent to the Linnean 
genus Paradisea . Two species were included by Bris- 
aon under this generic name, Manucodiata major and M. 
minor, corresponding respectively to the Paradisea apoda 
and P. regia of Linnieus, neither of which pertains to the 
later genus Manucodia. [Not in use. ] 

Manucodiin© (man-u-kd-di-i'ne), n.pl. [NL., 
< Manucodia + -ince.] A subfamily of birds 
named by Cabanis in 1847 from the genus Ma- 
nucodia. The term is little used ; but by G. R. Gray 
(1870) it is employed for a subfamily of Stumidce com- 
posed of the two genera Astrapia and Manucodia. 

manudncentt (man-u-du'sent), n. [< ML. ma- 
nuducen(t-)s , ppr. of mantiducere, lead by the 
hand, < L. manus , the hand, + ducere, lead: see 
duct.] One who leads by the hand ; a manuduc- 
tor. [Rare.] 

manudnction (man-u-duk'shon), n. [= Sp. 
manuduccion , < ML. manuductio(n-), < manudu - 
cere, lead by the hand: see manuducent .] A 
leading by the hand ; the act of guiding ; care- 
ful guidance. [Archaic.] 

The only door to enter Into the kingdom of God was 
water, by the manuduction of the Spirit 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835X L 151. 

It is amusing to see the imperial air with which he 
enounces his behests to applicants for his manuduction. 

F. Hail, Recent English, p. 112. 

manuductor (man-u-duk'tor), it. [= F. manu- 
ducteur = Sp. manuductor , { ML. manuductor , < 
manuducere , lead by the hand: see manuducent .] 
One who leads by the hand; a leader; a guide; 
specifically, in medieval music , one who indi- 
cated the rhythm to a choir by beating time 
with his hand or by striking pieces of wood or 
shell together ; a conductor. [Archaic.] 

Love be your manuductor; may the tears 

Of penitence free you from (all) future fears. 

Jordan , Poems. 

manndtictory (man-u-duk'to-ri), a. K manu- 
ductor: see -ory. ] Leadi ng by or as by tne hand ; 
serving as a guide, or for guidance. Bp. Words- 
worth. Church Hist., I. 229. 

manuiactt (man-u-fakt'), n. [< L. manuf actus, 
made by hand: see manufacture .] Manufac- 
ture. 

A great part of the linen manuf ad, is done by women 
and children. Maydman , Naval Speculations, p. 312. 

T’ encourage woolen manufad. 

D' Ur fey, Collin’s Walk, iii. 

manufactory ( man-u-f ak ' to-ri) , a. and n. [< 
L. manus , the hand,* + *fdctorius, adj., neut. 
LL. factorium , an oil-press, later a factory: see 
factory. Cf. manufacture .] Lt a. Of or per- 
taining to manufacturing ; employed in manu- 
facturing : as, & manufactory operation. Swift. 

Servile and manufactory men, that should serve the uses 
of the world in handicrafts. 

Lord , Hist. Banians (1680), p. 70. (Latham.) 

II. n.; pi. manufactories (-riz). If. The act 
of manufacturing ; manufacture. 

To give ease and encouragement to manufactory at home. 

Bolingbroke , Spirit of Patriotism, p. 100. (Latham.) 

2. A building in which goods are manufac- 
tured; more generally, any place where ar- 
ticles for use or consumption are regularly 
made : more comprehensive in scope than fac- 
tory. See factory, 4. 


manuf actnral (man-u-fak'tu-ral), a. [< manu- 
facture + -al, ] Pertaining" or relatingto manu- 
factures: as, manufactured demand, n. Taylor. 
manufacture (man-u-fak'tur). n. [Formerly 
also manifacture; = F. manufacture = Sp. Pg. 
manufactura, < ML. manufactura , a making by 
hand, < L. manuf actus, prop, as two words, manu 
f actus, made by hand: manu, abl. of manus, 
hand; f actus, pp. of facere , make: see main 8 , 
manual, and facture.] 1. The operation of mak- 
ing goods or wares of any kind; the production 
of articles for use from raw or prepared mate- 
rials by giving to these materials new forms, 
qualities, properties, or combinations, whether 
by hand-la Dor or by machinery: used more espe- 
cially of production in a large way by machinery 
or by many hands working cofiperatively. 


distinguished by having the lower leaves almost 
always opposite, the fifth stamen much reduced 
or rarely perfect, the anthers one-celled, the 
capsule dehiscent into valves, and the inflores- 
cence centripetal. The tribe includes 8 genera and 
about 100 species, which are mostly herbs, the majority 
being natives of southern Africa. Written Manulnecs by 
Bentham (1846X 

manumiset, m&numisst (man-u-miz', -mis'), 
v. t . [Also manumize; < L. manumissus, pp. of 
manumittere, manumit: see manumit .] Same 
as manumit. 

Whether, then, being my manumised slave, 

He owed not himself to me? 

Massinger, Maid of Honour, v. 2. 

The episcopal reformation has manumised kings from 
the usurpation of Rome. 

Dryden, Ded. of Plutarch’s Lives. 


They have here [at Antab] a considerable manuf adure 
of coarse stamped callicoes. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. L 166. 

By means of trade and manufactures a greater quantity 
of subsistence can be annually imported into a particular 
country than what its own lands, in the actual state of 
their cultivation, could afford. 

Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 9. 

2. Anything made for use from raw or prepared 
materials: collectively, manufactured articles; 
figuratively, anything formed or produced; a 
contrivance. 

The peasants are clothed in a coarse kind of canvas, the 
manufacture of the country. Addison. 

The tendency for a long time appears to have been to 
discourage domestic linguistic manufactures, and promote 
the importation of foreign wares. 

O. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xil. 

3f. A place or building in which manufacturing 
operations are carried on ; a factory. E. Phil- 
lips, 1706. 

manufacture (man-u-fak'tur), r.; pret. and 
pp. manufactured , ppr. manufacturing. [= F. 
manufacturer = Sp. Pg. manuf acturar ; from 
the noun.] I. trans. 1. To make or fabricate, 
as anything for use, especially in considerable 
quantities or numbers, or by the aid of many 
hands or of machinery; work materials into 
the form of : as, to manufacture cloth, pottery, 
or hardware; to manufacture clothing, boots 
and shoes, or cigars. 

Manufactured articles were hardly to be found. 

Macaulay , Hist. Eng., xiL 

2. Figuratively, to produce artificially ; elabo- 
rate or get up by contrivance or special effort ; 
hence, to make a show of; simulate: as, to 
manufacture words or phrases ; a manufactured 
public opinion; manufactured grief or emotion. 

Sunday Journals will presently begin to poor out . . . 
gloomy crop news manufactured for the benefit of specu- 
lators. New York Tribune, Jan. 18, 1886. 

3. To use as material for manufacture ; work 
up into form for use; make something from: 
as,to manufacture wool into cloth. 

II. intrans. To be occupied in manufac- 
tures ; fabricate or elaborate something. 

Plants are essentially characterized by their manufac- 
turing capacity — by their power of working up mere 
mineral matters into complex organic compounds. 

Huxley, Anim. and Veg. Kingdoms. 

manufacturer (man-u-fak'tur-6r), n. One who 
manufactures ; one who is engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing. 

manufacturing 1 (man-u-fak'tur-ing), n. [Ver- 
bal n. of manufacture, i?.] 'ffie act or process 
of making articles for use ; the system of in- 
dustry which produces manufactured articles. 

mafilfacturina 2 (man-u-fak'tur-ing), p. a. 
[Ppr. of manufacture, ©.] Pertaining to or con- 
cerned in manufacture; industrial: as, a manu- 
facturing community. 

mitnni, n. ^Native name.] A wild cat of Ta- 
tary and Siberia, Felis manul , of about the 
same size as the common European wildcat, 
F. catus, but with longer legs. It is of a yellowish 
color with whitish variegations, the tail ringed 
and the head striped with black. 

Manulea (ma-nu'le-&), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1767), so called in allusion to the five lobes of 
the corolla; < L. manus, hand.] A genus of 
plants of the natural order Scrophularinece, type 
of the tribe Manulea:, distinguished by the 
five-parted or -cleft calyx, the slender suberect 
corolla, the lobes of which are often notched, 
and the entire style. There are about 25 species, 
which are herbs, rarely shrubs, and all natives of south era 
Africa. The flowers are small, generally orange-colored, 
disposed in simple or compound racemes. The fruit is 
a capsule with the valves two-cleft at the apex. 

Manules (ma-nu'le-c), n . pi. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), for Manuleed , < Manulea + -e®.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Scrophularinece , 


manumission (man-u-mish'on), n. [< F. ma- 
numission = Sp. manumision *= Pg. manumissSo 
= It. manumissione, < L. manumissio(n-), the 
freeing of a slave, < manumittere , pp. manumis- 
sus , free, manumit: see manumit .] Liberation 
from slavery, bondage, or restraint; a setting 
free ; emancipation. [To complete the usual legal 
ceremony of manumission In ancient Rome, the master 
turned the slave around and released him from his hand 
before a magistrate.] 

Then whereto serves it to have been enlarg’d 
With this free manumission of the mind? 

Daniel, Musophilus. 

Languages, by a regardless Adoption of some new Words, 
and Manumission of old, do often vary, yet the whole Bulk 
of the Speech keeps intire. Howell, Letters, iv. 19. 

Villeins might be enfranchised by manumission, which 
is either express or implied: express, as where a man 
granted to the villein a deed of manumission. 

Blaekstone, Com., IL vL 

manumit (man-u-mit'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. man- 
umitted, ppr. manumitting. [= OF. manumetre, 
manumettre, manumiter = Sp. manumitir = It. 
manomettere, manimettere , < L. manumittere , re- 
lease from one's power, set at liberty, free, en- 
franchise, < manus , hand, power, 4 * mittere , 
send: see mission.'] To release from slavery; 
liberate from personal bondage or servitude; 
set free, as a slave; emancipate. 

The Christian masters were not bound to manumU their 
slaves, and yet were commended if they did so. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 202. 

That Poem which you pleased to approve of so highly in 
Manusorlpt is now manumitted, and made free Denizen of 
the World. Howdl , Letters, ii. 78. 

=8yn. Enfranchise, Liberate, etc. See emancipate. 

m&numizet, v. t. See manumise. 

m&numotive (man-u-mo'tiv), a. [< L. manus, 
hand, + NL. motivus, moving: see motive.] 
Movable or moved by hand. [Rare.] 

8ince the development of the lighter machines of the 
present day, the idea of a manumotive carriage, so familiar 
to our forefathers, has been frequently mooted. 

Bury and Hiuier , Cycling, p. 426. 

manumotor (man-u-mo'tor), n. [< L. manus, 
hand, + motor, a mover: ’see motor.] A small 
wheel-carriage so constructed that a person 
sitting in it may move it in any direction by 
hand-power. 

manurable (ma-nur'a-bl), a. [< manure + -able.] 
If. That may ’be cultivated ; cultivable. 

This book [Doomsday] in effect gives an account not 
only of the manurable lands in every manor, town, or vfl, 
but also of the number and natures of their several in- 
habitants. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 286. 

2. That may be manured, or enriched by ma- 
nure ; capable of fertilization. 

manuraget (ma-nur'aj), n . [< manure + -age.] 
Cultivation. 

Now of the Conqneronr this Isle hath “ Brutaine” unto 
name, 

And with his Troians Brute began manurage of the same. 

Warner, Albion's England, iii. 14. 

manurance (ma-nur'ans), n. [< manure + 
-ance.] 1. Cultivation. [Archaic.] 

The culture and manurance of minds In youth hath . . . 
a forcible, though nnseen, operation. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, U. 268. 

The tenant is entitled to that species of product only 
which grows by the industry and manurance of man, ana 
to one crop only of that product 

L. A, Ooodeve, Modern Law of Real Property, p. 11. 

2. Application of manure ; manuring. [Rare.] 

I will see ... if they will not grow in this soil, even 
with less toil and manurance. Thoreau, Walden, p. 177. 

manure (ma-nur' ), v. t.i pret. and pp. manured, 
ppr. manuring . [< ME. menuren, maynoyren, < 

OF. manoevrer, manovrer , manage, handle, lit. 
work by hand: see manceuver ana mainor.] If. 
To manage; regulate by care or attention. — 
2f. To cultivate by manual labor ; till ; develop 
by culture. 
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manure 

Heaven and earth never agreed better to frame a place 
for mans habitation, were It fully manured and Inhabited 
by industrious people. CapL John Smith, Works, L 114. 

3. To apply manure to ; treat with a fertilizer 
or fertilizing materials or elements : as, to ma- 
nure a field or a crop. 

Mawene and un-made, maynoyreds bott lyttyli? 

In swathes sweppene downe fulle of swete noures. 

Thare unbrydilles theta bolde, and baytes thelre horses. 

Mortc Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.X l 2607. 

With branches overgrown, 

That mock our scant manwring , and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 

Milton, P. L, iv. 628. 

The soil will in due time be manured by the overflowing 
of that river [the Nilel though they neither see nor know 
the true cause of it Bp. Atterbvry, Sermons, L xv. 

4. To serve as manure for. 

The corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly. Addison, Cato, 1L 1. 

manure (ma-nur'), n. [< manure, tt] Any sub- 
stance added to the soil with the view of render- 
ing it more fertile ; specifically, and as used in 
leases and other contracts relating to real prop- 
erty, the excreraentitiou8 product of live stock, 
with refuse litter, accumulated, and used for 
enriching the land. Animal substances employed as 
manures comprehend the putrefying carcasses of animals, 
ground bones, blood, the excrements of animals, as the 
dung of horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, etc., urine, guano 
(the decomposed excrement of aquatic birds, also of bats), 
the scrapings of leather and horn, the refuse of the sham- 
bles, the hair or wool of animals, etc. liquid manure, con- 
sisting of town sewage, the drainings of dung-heaps, sta- 
bles, and cow-houses, etc., is largely employed In many 
places. Almost every kind of vegetable substance, in one 
state or another, is used as manure. The principal min- 
eral matters employed as manures are lime and other 
alkaline substances, chalk, sand, clay, marl, various sul- 
phates, phosphates, nitrates, etc. 

manure-distributer (ma-nur'dis-trib'u-ter), n. 
Au agricultural machine for spreading a layer 
of manure evenly over the ground. 

manure-drag (ma-nur 'drag), n. In agri. f a 
horse-fork with curved tines projecting down- 
ward, used for hauling manure from a wagon in 
unloading, fordragging it to a place convenient 
for piling or loading, or for distributing over a 
field ana harrowing in manure that has been 
dumped in heaps. Also called manure-hook. 

manure-drill (ma-nur'dril), n. In agri.: (a) 
An attachment to a ^rain-drill which deposits 
powdered manure either in the seed-row or 
broadcast, as may be desired. ( b ) A form of 
watering-cart for distributing in streams over 
the surface of a field liquid manure carried in 
the box of the vehicle. E. H. Knight. 
manure-fork (ma-nur'fdrk), n. A fork, usual- 
ly with four flat prongs, used for lifting and 
distributing manure. 

manure-hook (ma-nur'hflk), n. In agri.: ( a ) 
Same as manure-drag, (ft) A hand-implement 
used for the same purposes as the manure-drag. 

manure-loader (ma-nur'16 # dftr), «. A form 
of horse-fork for loading into a wagon large 
bunches of stable-manure. E. H. Knight. 

manurementt (ma-nur'raent), n. [< manure + 
- ment .] The art or process of manuring or 
cultivating; cultivation. Sir H. Wotton , Re- 
liquifiB, p. 76. 

manurer (ma-nur'6r), n. One who manures 
lands. 

manure-spreader (ma-nur'spredter), n. Same 
as manure-distributer. 

Manuria (ma-nu'ri-tt), n. [NL., from an E. 
Ind. name.] 1. A genus of turtles, typical of 
the subfamily Manuriana. Also Manouria . — 
2. [/. c.] A land-tortoise of this genus, Manu- 
riajuscay inhabiting parts of the hill-country 
of India. In some respects it resembles a fresh-water 
turtle of the family Clemmyidce. The plastron has ten 
plates, disposed in five pairs ; the two pectoral shields are 
small, angular, and removed toward the sides at the hinder 
edge of the axillae. 

manurial (ma-nu'ri-al), a. [< manure + -ial.] 
Of or pertaining to manure; serving for ma- 
nure; fertilizing: as, the manurial value of 
phosphates. 

To maintain its good tilth by the manurial products 
which it is now capable of supplying. 

J. R. Nichols, fireside Science, p. 104. 

manurially (raa-nu'ri-al-i), adv. As regards 
manure or its production. 

Manuriana (ma-nu-ri-an'ft), n. pi. [NL., < 
Manuria + -ana.] In Gray’s system of classi- 
fication, a subfamily of Testudinidce , typified by 
the genus Manuria , including two Indian spe- 
cies of separate genera, more like the fresh- 
water tortoises than the other Testudinidce. 
Also Manouriana. 

manus (ma'nus), n. ; pi. manus. [L., the hand, 
hence power: see main**, manual , etc.] 1. 
The hand. Technically, in zodl. and anat : (a) The die- 
228 
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tal segment of the fore limb of a vertebrated animal, In- 
cluding all beyond the forearm or fore leg (antebrachiumX 
It is divided into three segments, the carpus, the meta- 
carpus, and the phalanges. See hand. (The word is used 
to avoid the implication of any difference between “ hand ” 
as of a man ana** fore foot'* as of a quadruped; it is chiefly 
a morphological term, opposed to pet, which is the corre- 
sponding segment of the hind limb. Sometimes called pes 
anticus.) (b) The prehensile organ of a crustacean; the 
chela or great chelate claw, as of a lobster, (c) In entom., 
the tanas of the anterior leg. Kirby, (d) In iehth., the 
pectoral An. 

2. In Rom. law: (a) Same as dominium , but 
more commonly used of power over persons. 

Old blind Appius Claudios, or old Cato the Censor, was 
not stronger than the young men who were in his manus ; 
and yet both of them ruled their respective households 
with absolute sway. W. B. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 28. 

(ft) More specifically, the power of a Roman hus- 
band over his wife: as, in manu (of a woman), 
under the marital authority, 
manuscript (man'u-skript), a. and n. [= F. 
manuscrit = Sp. manuscrito = Pg. manuscripto= 
It. manoscritto , manuscritto } a. and n., < ML. 
manuscriptus , a., L. prop, as two words, manu 
scriptus , written by hand, ML. (neut.) manu- 
scriptum, n., a book or paper written by hand; 
< manu , abl. of manus , hand, + scriptus , pp. of 
sdribere , write: see script. Cf. chirograph , of like 
meaning.] La. 1. Written with the hand ; in 
handwriting (not printed). 

In a manuscript account of the building of the palace, It 
Is mentioned that at the entrance were two columns. 

B. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 26a 

2. Consisting of writings or written books. 

He expended upwards of £300 In arranging and improv- 
ing the manuscript library at Lambeth. 

Bp. Porteus, Abp. Seeker, p. 66. 

n . ». i. A book, paper, or instrument writ- 
ten by hand with ink or other pigment, or with 
a pencil or the like ; a writing of any kind, as 
distinguished from anything that is printed. 
Especially — 2. Such a book, paper, or instru- 
ment so written before the introduction and gen- 
eral adoption of printing in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or in a style in vogue before the invention 
of printing. The oldest surviving manuscripts are 
Egyptian, of which some are at least 3,600 years old. 
Ancient manuscripts are written on papyrus, parchment 
or vellum, and are usually In the form of a long band 
which was rolled for convenience about a rod. Greek 
manuscripts are in uncial, cursive, or minuscule charac- 
ters. The uncials are the oldest form, and resemble mod- 
em capitals. The cursive characters are derived from the 
uncials, though they came to differ much from these in 
shape, and are used in manuscripts from the second cen- 
tury before Christ The minuscule writing Is that practised 
with few or no exceptions since the ninth century ; the 
forms of the earliest printed Greek closely resemble it 
Latin manuscripts are In capital, uncial, cursive, or minus- 
cule characters. The capitals are the earliest form, but 
their use was not entirely discontinued until the Carolin- 
glan epoch. The nnclals, of which the letters are charac- 
terized by their rounded shape, were developed very early, 
attained their highest perfection in the fourth century, 
and continued in use until the ninth century. The cursive 
writing was developed from the uncial ; It appears In the 
graffiti found scratched on the walls of Pompeii, Rome, 
etc., and Is the parent of many old systems of writing, as 
the Lombard and Merovingian. The minuscule style was 
developed in the eighth century. In the monastery of St. 
Martin at Tours, and reached its perfection In the twelfth 
century. In this style are written the splendid manu- 
scripts of the middle ages, produced for the most part 
In monasteries, and enriched with superbly illuminated 
initial letters and elaborately painted miniatures. Upon 
the introduction of printing, the minuscule writing sup- 
plied models to the earliest type-makers. Palimpsest 
manuscripts are manuscripts written in antiquity or in the 
early middle ages upon papyrus or vellum from which 
earlier writing had been erased. Modern science has been 
successful in deciphering the imperfectly effaced charac- 
ters of many such manuscripts, and has recovered in this 
way some of our most valuable remnants of classic litera- 
ture. The three most important Biblical manuscripts ex- 
tant are the Alexandrian Codex, the Vatican Codex, and 
the Sinaitlc Codex. (See codex.) These are of course all 
uncials. See capital* cursive, majuscule, minuscule, uncial. 
Often abbreviated MS., plural MSS. 

manuscript (man'u-skript), v. t. [< manuscript , 
n.] To write by Hand. [Rare.] 
manuscriptal (man'u-skrip-tal), a. [< manu- 
script + -a/.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
manuscript; found or occurring in manuscript 
or manuscripts. [Rare.] 

The more absurd the manuscriptal letter, 

They paint, from thence, some fancy’d beauty better. 

Byron, Epistle to a Friend. 

A manuscriptal painting of the 9th century In the Cotton 
Library. Encyc. BriL, XII. 394. 

manustupration (man'u-stu-prfc'sliqn), n. 
Masturbation. 

manutenencyt, manutenancyt (man-u-ten 'en- 
si, -an-si), n. [< OF. manutenence, ML. manu - 
tenentia. < manutenen(t-) s , ppr. of manutenere, 
hold in Hand, maintain: see maintain. Cf. main- 
tenance.] 1. Maintenance. Abp. Sanwoft , Ser- 
mous, p. 83. — 2. A writ used in cases of main- 
tenance. 


many 

manutergium (man-u-ter'ji-um), n.; pi. mauu- 
tergia (-a). Same as maniple , 4. 

manway (man' wa), n. 1. A manhole. [Eng.] 
— 2. In coal-mining: (a) A small passageway 
used by the miners, but not for transportation 
of the coal, (ft) The passage used as an airway 
or chute. 

man-worship (man '■ wftr'ship ) , ii . The worship 
of man ; undue reverence or extreme adulation 
paid to a man. 

manwortht, n. The price of a man’s life or 
head, which was paid to the lord for the killing 
of his villein. Bailey , 1731. 

manworthy (man'wftr'VHi), a. Worthy of a 
man ; becoming a man. [Rare.] 

Where Is It in advance to a better and more manworthy 
order of things T Coleridge. 

Manx, Matilrn (mangks), a. and n. [A contr. of 
earlier Manisk, < Man, the Isle of Man (W. Ma - 
naw, L. Mona (Caesar, Pliny), Monapia (Pliny), 
Gr. M ovdoida (Ptolemy), cf. W. Mon, L. Mona, 
Anglesey), + - isk , mod. E. -ish*. Cf. Welsh , 
Scotch, Erse , similarly contracted. Cf. Man- 
nian.] I, a. Of or belonging to the Isle of Man, 
situated in the Irish Sea, between England and 
Ireland, or to its language. 

Yf any tuche Maniske or Iryahe Roge Vacabounde or 
Beggar ben alredy or shall at any tyme hereafter be set 
on Land in any parte of England or of Wales, the same 
shalbe conveyghed to the next port in or neer whiche they 
were landed, and from thence he transported. 

Laws qf Elis. (1672), quoted In Ribton-Turners 
(Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 109. 
Mativ oat. See cat *. — Manx puffin, the shearwater, 
PuJinus anglorum. 

Ii. n. 1. The native language of the inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of Man, which belongs to the 
Gadhelic branch of the Celtic tongues, and is 
thus closely allied to the Irish and the Gaelic. 
— 2. pi. Natives or inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man; Manxmen. — 3. [/. c.] The shearwater, 
Puffin us anglorum. 

Manxman (mangks 'man), n. ; pi. Manxmen 
(-men). A man of the Isle of Man. See Manx, 
n., 2. 

Manxw oman ( mangks' wum'an), w.j pi. Manx- 
women (-wim'en). A woman of tHe Isle of Man. 
See Manx , n M 2. 

many 1 (men'i), a.; compar. more, superl. most 
(formerly regularly manicst). [< ME. many , 
many t, tnani , mom, mani , etc., < AS. manig , monia, 
mccnig = OS. manag , maneg = OFries. monich , 
manich , monech , manch = MD. men eg, D. menig 
= MLG. mannich, mennich = OHG. manag, 
manac , MHG. manec , G. man nig (in comp.), 
usually contr. manch = Icel. margr (for *mangr) 
= Sw. m&nga = Dan. mange — Goth, manags , 
many. Root unknown ; according to one view, 
lit. as if *manny. i. e. ‘containing men’ (involv- 
ing the notion of a crowd of persons), < AS. man, 
etc., man, + - ig , an adi. suffix, E. -yL But this 
ignores the similar and prob. cognate forms Ir. 
minicr = Gael, minig = W. munych , frequent, and 
OBulg. munogu, mnogu = Sloven, mnog = Serv. 
mnoshinass. Bohem. mnohy, etc., = Russ, mnogie , 
pi., many ; and there is no instance in which an 
AS. or Goth. adj. formed from a noun by adding 
the suffix - ig or -ags has developed another noun 
by the formative orig. contained in the noun 
many (AS. tnenigu): see many 1 , n. Whatever 
the root, it is clear that the word has no con- 
nection with L. magnus , CTeat: see main 2 .] 1. 
Being or consisting of a large number of units 
or individuals; numerous: often used alone, 
the noun being understood. See manyi, w. 

To Winchestre and to Wych Ich wentc to the feire. 

With mony maner marchaundise as my mayster hihte. 

Piers Plowman (A), v. 120. 

Many are the afflictions of the righteous. Ps. xxxiv. 19. 

For many shall come in my name, . . . and shall de- 
ceive many. Mat xxlv. 5. 

He is not the best wright that hewes th emaniest speals. 

Bay, Proverbs (2d ed., 1678), p. 360. 
Evadne. Is there none else here? 

Melantius. None but a fearful conscience ; that's too many. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, iv. 1. 

2. Being one of a large number; belonging to 
an aggregate or category, considered singly as 
one of a kind : followed by a, an, or another, 
used distributively. The phrase many a one, 
so used, was formerly many one without the 
article. 

I've met wi’ mony a gentle knicht, 

That gae me sic a fill. 

King Henry (Child’s Ballads, I. 161). 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark nnfathomeo caves of ocean bear. 

Gray, Elegy. 

So she, like many another babbler, hurt 
Whom she would soothe. Tennyson, Guinevem 
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3. Being of a certain number, large or small; large and blue, and its tuberous roots have 
plural (especially in the phrase the many as emetic properties. 

opposed to the one): after a term of qualifies- many-sidea (men'i-si'ded), a. Having many 

firm ( (tx. ftn. tan. nnH ABTuutiallv Iami in int A MA u ;/1a 0 . c. 4 .: 1 '1- r 



HaUiiccll . [Prov. Eng.] —Many onet. 


got as many as the room will hold; not so many T he Bishop of Cyrene ... was one of those many- 
as before ; too many men are dishonest. tided, volatile, restless men who taste Joy and sorrow . 

Behold how many things they witness against thee. abundantly and passionately. Kingdey, Hypatia, xxL 

Mark XT. 4. many-sidedness (men'i-sFded-nes), n. The 
Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thoncall'st for each condition of having many sides; hence, figura- 

whaaone 1. one too many t Shak c ofE. m i 86 tivel .y’ the quality of being many-sided; di- 

— - - versity of character or capability ; wideness of 

range or view. 

manywise, manyways (men'i-wiz, -waz), adv. 
In many different ways ; multifariously; vari- 
ously. 

Map Manilla (man-za-nil'ji), n. [Bp., perhaps 
so called from a town near ’Seville.] Sherry of 
unusually dry and light character; specifically, 
a sherry produced in the district of San Lucar 
de Barrameda in Spain. 

manzanita (man-za-ne't&), n. [Sp., dim. of 
manzana, apple.] One of several shrubs or 
small trees of the genus Arctostaphylos , found 
. „ „ „ in the western United States. These are, especial- 

too many , for ns. IColloq.J [Many Is prefixed to’a great * lar » er 8olid ^ith a large five-celled stone, 
number of participial adjectives, forming compounds which maor (mar), n. [Gael, waor, maer, a steward, 
explain themselves : as, many-armed, many-colored, many- perhaps < ML. major, a steward, etc. : see ma- 
L Manlfold ’ maltip U«i> vari- jor , mayor."] Anciently, in Scotland, a steward 
. , , AO of crown or fiscal landi whose rank afterward 

many 1 (men 1 ), n. [< ME. manye , *menye, < AS. became that of a thane See mnnrmnr 

InenUje menigi = MLG. Maori (ma'o-ri or mou'ri), n. and a. [< Maori , 

mentge, memo, meme = OHG. managt, manakt, i«t ‘native > 4 indiwenona n T « i rw 
meniki, MHG. manege, G. A-Uei ^ 


The Greek will drink at many Glasses as there be Letters 
in his Mistress's name. Howell, Letters, it 64. 

4. Much. 

See def. 2. 

Anthony, the full noble souerayn, 

Off paynyms hath nrght manyon slain. 

Horn, qf Partenay (E. E. T. S.X L 2276. 
Not many, not much. [Slang.]— So many, (a) Such a 
number or an equal number of: as, packed together like 
to many herrings. 

All to many as his menne mighten areche. 

Alisaunder qf Macedoine (E. E. T. S.X L 441. 
The women of the place had fled, like to many frighted 
deer, to one of the principal churches. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 11. 


mengi = Sw. tndngd = Dan. mcengde = Goth. 
manager), a crowd, many persons, < manig, many: 
see many !, a. Many , w., is thus not merely the 
adj. used as a noun ? but was formed from the 
adj. in early times, with a suffix now lost. Manyl 
in the sense of ‘crowd’ became confused with 
many 2 , menye , meiny , a retinue of servants : see 
meiny. In the collective use the noun many !, 



primitive inhabitants of New Zealand, a Poly- 
nesian race of the Malay family, distinguished 
for their natural capacity and vigor. Most of 
them now profess Christianity, but they have 
vigorously though unsuccessfully resisted Eng- 
lish dominion. — 2. The language of the Maoris. 

II. a. Of or belonging to the primitive in- 
habitants of New Zealand, or to their language. 

Maori rat. See rat 

[Gael., < moor, maer , 
Anciently, in Seot- 


specifically, the mass of people; the general- 
ity; the common herd. 

O thou fond many , with what loud applause 
Did’st thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., L 8. 91. 

The will of the many, and their interest, must very often 
differ* Burke, Rev. in France. 

2. A considerable number : with the indefinite 
article, and followed by of expressed or under- 
stood. 

A many of us were called together before him, to say our 
minds in certain matters. 

Latimer, 84 Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 

Like a many of these lisping hawthorn buds. 

Shak., M. W. of W., I1L 3. 77. 
They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them well. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 


placed over a province instead oi a thanagel 
After the introduction of feudalism the maor- 
mors became earls. Also written m or maer. 

As to the office of Mormaer, there seems little doubt that, 
like the Maor, he was a royal official resembling the 
“Graphlo” amongst the early Franks, and the Scandina- 
vian “Jarl,” acting as a royal deputy, and retaining hi 
early times the third part of the royal revenue and prerog- 
atives. Book qf Deer. 

Maoutia (ma-6'ti-a), n. [NL. (Weddell, 1854), 
named after E. Lemaout. a French botanist.] 
A genus of urticaceous plants, belonging to the 
tribe Urticew and the subtribe Bcehmeriece. it is 
characterized by the minuteness or absence of the perianth 
in the female flowers, by flowers borne in small panicled 
heads, and by tufted or plumose stigmas. There are 8 spe- 
cies, natives of eastern India, the Malay archipelago, and 
the South Pacific islands. They are shrubs with alternate 
petloled leaves that are sometimes three-nerved and cre- 
[The phrase a many (as well as a pretty many) Is now rare nate ; the flowers are small, disposed in little heads, gen 
olloquial ; yet a good many and a great many are still erally in the * . . - - 


3 axils of the leaves, sometimes terminal. 
gran-cloth and ramie. 

map 1 (map), 


See 


or co] _ 
in common use.] 

many 2 t (meu'i), n. See meiny. map 1 (map), n. [Early mod. E. mappe, < OF. 

manyberry (men'i-ber'i), n. Same as hade- (also F.) mappe = Sp. mapa = Pg. mappa, mapa, 
berry. a map, = It. mappa , a map, prop., as in OF. F. 

many-folded (men'i-fol'ded), a. Having many TA *~ s ~ ^ “ 

folds, doublings, or complications. 

His puissant armes about his noble brest, 

And many-folded shield he bound about his wrest. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. Hi. 1. 

many-headed (men'i-hed # ed), a. Having many 

heads. Applied to mythological beings fabled to have a 
number of heads on a single body, and in literature refer- 
ring especially to the Lermean hydra, called the many- 
headed monster: a phrase hence sometimes used of an ex- 


cited mob or the mass of the common people, considered 
as one body moved by many furious or irrational Impulses. 
So. with this bold opposer rushes on 
This many-headed monster, multitude. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, Ii 

manyness (men'i-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being many in number ; numerousness ; mul- 
tiplicity. Mind , XLI. 60. [Rare.] 
manypUes (men'i-pliz), n. sing, and pi. [Also 
maniplies and (Sc.) moniplies; < many^ + ply, 
n.] The third stomach of a ruminant, techni- 
cally named the omasum or psalterium: so called 
from the many parallel folds or layers like the 
leaves of a book. 

manyroot (men'i-rfit), n. A plant, Rudlia tu- 


It., a napkin, = D. map , mappe, map, portfolio, 
== G. Dan. mappe , portfolio ; < L. mappa , a nap- 
kin, table-cloth, a cloth or handkerchief to 
give the signal in racing; said to be of Punic 
origin. Hence ML. mappa mundi (> OF. mappe- 
monde, > ME. mappemounde , q. v.), a map of the 
world, a map being compared, with regard to 
its folding or to its being spread out on a table, 
to a napkin or table-cloth. The L. mappa be- 
came corrupted in ML. to napa , > ult. E. napery, 
napkin, and napron , apron , q. v.] 1. A draw- 

ing upon a plane surface representing a part 
or the whole of the earth’s surface or of the 
heavens, every point of the drawing corre- 
sponding to some geographical or celestial po- 
sition, according to some law, of perspective, 
etc., which is called the projection , or, better, the 
map-projection. See projection. A mapof the earth, 
or of a part of the earth, frequently exhibits merely the po- 
sitions of countries, mountains, rivers, lakes, cities, etc., 
relatively to one another, and, by means of iines of lati- 
tude and longitude, relatively to every other point on the 
earth’s surface. Maps may be so colored or shaded as to 
give a variety of information : for example, to indicate the 
geological structure, the amount of rainfall, the principal 


maple 

result of careful topographical surveys, the relief of the 
surface is generally indicated with more or leas accuracy. 
This is done either by contour-lines or hachures, or by 
simple shading. By the latter method, as ordinarily prac- 
tised. the indications of the relief of the surface are but 
rough In character. With sufficiently accurate data and 
a careful and artistic treatment, a close approach may, 
however, in this way be made to the effect obtained by 
photographing a model of the surface in question in an 
oblique light. From such a photograph the eye gets at 
once a very clear idea of the character of the surface. 

Peering in maps tor ports and piers and roads. 

Shak., M. of V., i. l. 19. 
2. Figuratively, a distinct and precise repre- 
sentation of anything. 

A liuely mappe of the deadly and damnable state of 
sin lie and sinners (without Christ). 

Purchat, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 
Catchment-basin map. See catchment. — Conform 
map-projection, conical map-projection. See pro- 
jection.— Contour-line map. See contour 4ine . — Dis- 
sected map. See dissect . — Erratic map. See erratic. 
=Syn. 1. See chart 

map 1 (map), t\ t . ; pret. and pp. mapped , ppr. 
mapping. [< map I, w.] 1. To draw or deline- 
ate in a chart or map, as the configuration and 
position of any portion of land. Hence — 2. 
Figuratively, to lay down as in a map ; sketch, 
delineate, or describe minutely and accurately: 
often with out: as, to map out a course of study 
or readiog. 

I am near to the place where they should meet, if Pisa- 
nio have mapped it truly. Shak., Cymbellne, iv. 1. 2. 

We map the starry sky. M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

map 2 (map), n. A dialectal form of mop$. 

Not such maps as you wash houses with, but maps of 
countries. Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii 2. 


her osa, found in Texas. Mexico. California the productions, or the languages Bpoken. There are thus geo- 
West Indies, and elsewhere. Its flowers’ are °* k&d' 


_ ic, faunal, and other l 

In maps on a large scale, or those which are the 


maple 1 (ma'pl), n. and a. [< ME. mapel , ma- 
pylle, mapul, < AS. *mapol, *mapul, *mcq)el (= 
IceL tndpurr), in comp, mapol-tretw , mapul- 
tredw, maple-tree, mwpelhyrst , maple-grove, and 
in deriv. mapolder , mapuldcr , mapuldur , mabuU 
dor , a maple-tree (a form extant in some place- 
names, as Mapplcaerham, Mappledurtcell) ( the p 
in these forms having appar. suffered an irreg. 
change from anorig. t ), = MLG. massdter (-bom) 
= OHG. mazzallra , mazzoltra , mazallra, MHG. 
mazalter , mazolter , masholter , G. massholder , 
also maasetter (the syllable -der, OHG. - tra , be- 
ing a formative, and noL as usually asserted, a 
corruption of AS. tredw, E. tree ); ult. origin un- 
known.] I. n. 1. A tree of the genus Acer , na- 
tural order Sapindacccc , peculiar to the northern 
temperate parts of the globe. The maples are often 
highly valuable, sometimes for their wood, in one or two 
cases for a sugar-product, and often as shade and orna- 
mental trees. See Acer. 

2. The wood of this tree.— Ash-leafed maple. See 
Negundo. — Bird's-eye maple, the wood of the sugar-ma- 
ple when full of little knotty spots somewhat resembling 
birds’ eyes, much used in cabinet-work-— Blade sugar- 
maple, the var. nigrum of Acer saccharinum, growing In 
lower ground.— Broad-leafed maple, a fine species, Acer 
macrophuUum, of California and Oregon, the wood of 
which is largely used locally for furniture, etc. — Common 
maple of England, Acer campestre.— Curled maple, a 
wood with undulating or contorted grain, obtained from 
the red maple, the sugar-maple, and the broad-leafed ma- 
ple. It is used for gun-stocks, cabinet-work, etc.— Dwarf 
maple, Acer Glabrum, a small tree or shrub of the western 
United States.— Goose-foot maple. Same as striped ma- 
ple. — Hard maple. Same as sugar -maple. — I talian ma- 

E ile, Acer opulifolium .— Japanese maple, certain shrub- 
y species, as Acer Japonicum, A. polymorphum, from 
Japan, some with palmately lobed red leaves.— Monn- 
tain-maple, Acer Spicatum, a small tree or shrub In North 
America from the St Lawrence and Lake region southward. 
— Norway maple, Acer platanoides, a large tree of Nor- 
way and central Europe, often planted.— Red or scarlet 
maple, Acer rvJbrum, a large tree of the eastern half of the 
United States, Canada, etc. Its wood is brown, tinged 
with red, and is much used for cabinet-work, wooden- 
ware, etc. Its foliage is brilliant In autumn. Also called 
swamp-maple, water -maple.— Rock-maple. Same as su- 
gar-maple . — Silver or white maple. Acer dasycarpum, a 
graceful fast-growing tree of good size, with sharply cut 
leaves, silvere beneath. It grows wild in eastern North 
America, and is also much cultivated for shade and orna- 
ment. — Soft maple, either the red or the silver maple.— 
Striped maple, Acer Pennsylvanicum, a small slender 
tree, the bark light green striped with brown or black, and 
sometimes also with white : its range is about that of the 
mountain-maple. Also called goose foot maple, moosewood. 
— Sugar-maple, Acer saccharinum, a tree of great eco- 
nomical worth and noble appearance, ranging from south- 
ern Newfoundland through the eastern half of the United 
States. Its heavy, hard, and tough wood is employed for 
furniture, shoe-lasts, inside finish, flooring, certain parts 
of ship-building, cabinet-work (especially in its curled and 
bird's-eye varieties), and numerous similar purposes. The 
sap of the living tree is drawn in early spring by tapping 
for the manufacture of a finely flavored sugar and syrup. 
Also called rock-maple, sugar tree. — Swamp-mAple. 
Same as red manic.— Sycamore maple, or simply syca- 
more, a name in England of Acer Pseuaoplatanus, a hand- 
some tree of the mountains of central Europe and west- 
ern Asia, frequently planted. Its wood is valued for fuel, 
domestic utensils, etc. — Vine-maple, Acer circinatum, a 
small tree found from Oregon to British Columbia, the 
stems often prostrate and forming dense thickets. 

H. a. Consisting or made of, or derived from, 
maple or the maple-tree. 
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For who would rob a hermit of his weeds. 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 

Or do his gray hairs any violence 'i 

Milton, Cornua, L 391. 
Maple honey, a thick, uncrystallised residuum obtained 
from the sap of the sugar-maple after evaporation and crys- 
tallization.— Maple molasses. Same as maple syrup. 
fU. S.] — Maple sugar, sugar obtained by evaporation 
from the sap of the maple. See sugar-maple. — Maple 
syrup, a delicate and finely flavored syrup obtained by 
evaporating maple sap or dissolving maple sugar. [U. S.J 
maple‘ 2 t, n. See inapple. 
maple-borer (ma'pl-bdr'6r), n. One of the dif- 
ferent insects which bore the wood of maples. 



Sixteen-legged Maple-borer (AZgrrui acemf). 
a, a, larra, dorsal and lateral views ; b, b , b, cocoons exposed by 
detachment of bark ; c, inotb ; d, skin of chrysalis ax it is often left 
remaining in the hole of exit. ( All natural size.) 


Such are Mgeria (or Sesia) acemi in its larval 
state, Tremex columba , and Plaqionotus speciosus. 

maple-CUp (ma'pl-kup), n. Same as mazer. 

The Mayor of Oxford also [claims to be] butler and to 
receive three maple-cups . 

List of Claims to Service at Coronation of George IV. 

maple-disease (ma'pl-di-zez # )» n. A disease 
of the white or silver maple, the red maple, and 
the striped maple, caused by a fungus, Phyllo- 
8ticta acericola , which attacks their leaves. See 
Phyllosticta. 

maple-tree (ma'pl-tre), w. [< ME. *mapeUtre . 
< AS. mapoltreow , mapultredw, maple-tree, < 
*mapol, maple, + tredw, tree.] Same as ma- 
ple 1 , 1. 

map-lichen (map'IPken), n. Lecidea geographi- 
ca : so called from its figured thallus. 

map-measurer (map'mezh'ur-6r), n. An in- 
strument for measuring distances on a map. 
It consists of a small graduated wheel fitted to a handle, 
which is rolled over tne surface of the map, each revolu- 
tion of the wheel indicating a known distance. 

map-mounter (map'moun*t6r), n. A workman 
who backs maps with canvas, varnishes them, 
and fixes them on rollers, etc. Simmonds. 

mappemoundet, n. [ME., < OF. and F. mappe- 
monde = 8p. mapamundi , < ME. mappa mundi, 
a map of tne world: see map 1 , n.] A map of 
the world. 

mappery (map'e-ri), n. [< map 1 + -ery .] The 
art of planning and designing maps ; in the quo- 
tation, the study of maps ; planning with the 
aid of maps. 

They call this bed-work, mappery, closet-war. 

Shak., T. and C., L 8. 206. 

mappist (map'ist), n. [< map l + -tst.J A draw- 
er or maker of maps; a map-maker. [Rare.] 

Learned Mappists on a Paper small 

Draw (in Abbridgement) the Whole Type of AIL 

Sylvester, Little Bartas, L 811. 

The mappist Collins calls the river between Oxford and 
Wallingford the Isis. The Academy, Jan. 28, 1888, p. 68. 

mapple (map'l), n. [Formerly also maple; < 
ME. mappel, dim. of map 2 , q. v.] A small mop 
or broom of birch twigs, usei by scullery-maids 
in scrubbing out pots, pans, etc. 

As broade as scullers maples that they make cle&ne their 
boa tea with. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 144). 

mapstlck. n. See mops tick. 

map-turtle (map't6r # tl), n. A common pond- 
turtle of the United States, Malaclemmys geo - 
gra^hicus : so called from the markings of the 

maquerellet, «• Same as marker eft. 

maqui (m&'ke), n. [< Sp. maqui ; a native name 
in Chili. ] A Chilian evergreen or subevergreen 


shrub, Aristotelia Maqui , of the natural order 
Tiliacew. Its wood Is need by the natives to make mu- 
sical Instruments, the tough Dark serving for strings. 
From Its acid berries a wine is made which 1 b used in ma- 
lignant fevers. It is sometimes cultivated for ornament, 
m ar (m&r), v . t. ; pret. and pp. marred, ppr. 
marring. [< ME. marren , merren, < AS. *merran, 
myrran , mirran , in comp, d-merran, d-myrran 
(> ME. a merren, amarran ), hinder, waste, spoil, 
= OS. merrian = OFries. meria = MD. merren , 
meren, maren , D. marren = MLG. marren, mer- 
ren, hinder, retard, bind, tie, = OHG. marrjan , 
marren , merren, MHG. merren, hinder, retard, 
G. dial, merren , entangle, =Icel. meria, bruise, 
crush, = Goth, marzjan, cause to stum ole ; hence, 
from Teut., ML. marrire, hinder, annoy, injure, 
> Sp. marrar = Pr. marrir = OF. marrir, marir, 
hinder (intr. lose one’s way, stray), annoy, in- 
jure. Cf . moor 2 , which is from the D. word cog- 
nate with E. mar , and maraud, which is perhaps 
from the OF. form of the verb.] 1 . To deface or 
disfigure; injure by cutting, breaking, abrading, 
crushing, etc.; impair in form or substance. 

His visage was so marred more than any man, and his 
form more than the sons $t men. Isa. lil. 14. 

I pray you, mar no more trees with cutting love-songs in 
their barks. Shak., As yon Like it, ili. 2. 276. 

Should he mistake his tools as they do theirs, he would 
marre all the work he took in hand. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnnns. 

2. To impair in quality or attributes; affect 
injuriously; damage the character, value, or 
appearance of ; harm. 

I pray you, mar no moe of my verses with reading them 
Ill-favouredly. Shak. , As you Like it, ilL 2. 278. 

How will it mar his mirth, abate his feast ! 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, L 2. 

Yon may both make the law, and mar it presently. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, iL 4. 

mar (mar), n. [< mar, r.] A blot; a blemish; 
an injury. 

I trust my will to write shall match the mam I make 
in it. Ascham, To Edward Raven, May, 1561. 

mara (ma'ra), w. [S. Amer.] The Patagonian 
cavy, Doliclhotis patachonica. See cavy. 
marablanet, «. A corruption of myrobalan. 
Ford, Sun’s Darling, ii. 1. 
marabou 1 (mar'a-bfi), n. [Also marabout, mar- 
bou; < F. marabout = Sp. marabu: said to be of 
West African origin.] 1. A kind of stork, more 
commonly called marabou-stork. — 2. A kind of 
raw silk which is peculiarly white and can be 
dyed without being freed from its natural ^um : 
so called from the resemblance of its delicate 
fibers to marabou-feathers. 
marabou 2 (mar' a-bfi), ti. [Louisiana F.] The 
variety of negro’ which springs from a mulatto 
and a griff e : so called by the French of Louisi- 
ana. Bartlett, Americanisms, p. 383. 
marabou-feathers (mar'a-bd-feTH'^rz), n. pi. 
Soft and downy feathers found under the wings 
and tail of the marabou-stork. They are much 
used for trimming women’s gowns, 
marabou-stork (mar'a-bfi-stdrk), n. A stork 
of the genus Leptoptil'us, which furnishes the 
marabou-feathers of commerce. There are two 
species : the bird originally so named, L. marabou, a na- 
tive of western Africa, and another, L. argala, common 
in India, where It Is generally called the adjutant-bird. 
See cut under adjutant bird. 

Marabout 1 (mar'a-bot), n. [Also Maraboot; < 
F. marabout = Sp. mardbuto, morabito = Pg. 
marabuto, < Ar. mordbit, a hermit, devotee, < 
mo-, a formative, + ribat, a fortified frontier 
station, a religious house or hospice. Cf. ma - 
raredi, from the same ult. source.] A mem- 
ber of a Moorish priestly order or race of north- 
ern Africa, successors of the Morabits or Al- 
moravides, a Mohammedan sect or tribe who 
ruled Morocco and part of Spain in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The Marabouts are reputed 
as saints, prophets, and sorcerers, and exercise great in- 
fluence over the Berbers and Moslem negroes. [Often 
written without a capital.] 

In the oases of the Sahara are chapels built over the 
remains of marabouts, or Mahometan saints. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of SocioL, 9 188. 

marabout 2 (mar'a-b5), n. Another form of 
marabou L 

Maracaibo bark. See bark 2 . 
mar ah (ma'ra), n. [Heb. Marah, bitterness, 
a name given to a place on the east of the 
Red Sea, from the bitterness of its waters (Ex. 
xv. 23); also written Mara (Ruth i. 20).] Bit- 
ter water; bitterness. 

All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears 
The wasting famine of the heart they fed. 

And slaked Its thirst with marah of their tears. 

Longfellow, Jewish Cemetery at Newport. 


maranade (mar'a-nad), t*. t. All erroneous 
spelling of marinate. 

maranatha (mar-a-nath'a), n. [See anathema .] 
A Grecized form’ of an* Aramaic expression 
meaning ‘the Lord cometh’ (or according to 
some ‘me Lord hath come’), found in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22 immediately after the word anathema, 
but having no grammatical connection with it. 
marano (ma-ra/no), «. [So.] Formerly, in 

Spain, one of those Jews or Moors who, to avoid 
persecution, publicly professed conversion to 
Christianity, while privately continuing in the 
practices and beliefs of their own religion, 
marant (mar' ant), n. [< Maranta .] In Lind- 
ley’s system, a plant of his order Marantacew. 
Maranta (ma-ran't&), n. [NL. (Plunder, 1703), 
named after B. Maranta , a Venetian physician 
and botanist of the 16th century.] 1 . A genus of 
monocotyledonous plants of tne natural order 
Zingiberacew, type of the tribe Mar an tew. it is dis- 
tinguished by the one-ceUed ovary, the slender-branched 
inflorescence, and the narrow involute bracts, closely 
surrounding the branches. They are herbaceous plants 
with fleshy tubers, sheathing leaves, and a few-flowered 
inflorescence, the flowers having a cylindrical corolla- 
tube, and a pet&loid filament bearing a one-cell ed anther. 
There are about 16 species, indigenous to tropical Amer- 
ica, bat several species are widely cultivated for their 
fleshy tnbera. The pure kind of starch known as arrow- 
root is obtained from the tubers of M. arundinacea and 
of several other species, by maceration, washing, and dry- 
ing. (See arrowroot.) Several species have highly orna- 
mental foliage^ as M. ( Calathea ) sebrina, the zebra-plant, 
whose leaves are 2 feet long mid 6 inches wide, of a deep 
rich green, purple-shaded, and with a velvety appearance. 
See also itwriU- fiber. 

2. [i. c.] A plant of this genus. 

MarantaceSB (mar-an-ta'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1833), < Maranta + -acew.j An old 
order of plants, typified by the genus Maranta , 
now included in the natural order Zingiberacew , 
and nearly equivalent to the two tribes Maran- 
tece and Cannew. 

marantaceous (mar-an-ta'shius), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling plants of the Maran- 
tacew (Marantew). 

MarantecB (ma-ran'te-e), w. pi. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1883), < Maranta + -ew .] A tribe 
of monocotyledonous plants of the natural or- 
der Zingiberacew , the ginger family. The cells of 
the ovary have but one ovule, and the embryo is much 
curved. The tribe embraces 12 genera, of which Maranta 
is the type, and about 160 species, all natives of the tropics, 
marast, *• An obsolete form of marish. 
marasca (ma-ras'kft), n. [< It. marasca , amaras- 
ca, a black, hard, sour cherry, egriot ( marasco , 
amarasco , the tree), marasca, amarasca, cherry- 
wine^ amaro, bitter, sour, < L. amarus , bitter.] 
A small black wild cherry, a variety of Prunus 
avium , from which maraschino is distilled, 
maraschino (mar-as-ke'nd), n. [Also maras- 
quino(< Sp. Pg. marasquino) and marasquin (< F. 
mara8quin ) ; < It. maraschino, < marasca , a kind 
of cherry : see marasca .] A cordial originating 
in Dalmatia, where it is distilled from or fla- 
vored with the marasca cherry, peculiar to that 
region; hence, a similar cordial produced in 
other regions from other kinds of cherry. The 
finest bears the name of maraschino qf Zara, In which town 
it Is reputed to be mumfactured. 
mara smi c (ma-raz'mik), a. [< marasm(us) + 
-w\] Pertaining or relating to marasmus; 
affected with marasmus: as, a marasmic ten- 
dency ; a marasmic patient. 

Marasmius (ma-ras'mi-us), n. [NL. (Fries, 
1836-8), < Gr. uapaop6g, a wasting, withering, 
from the fact that the species are not putres- 
cent, but dry or wither up with drought.] A 
large genus of agaricinous rangi, having a tough 
leathery pileus, which dries up with drought 
and is revived again on the application of water. 
The spores are white, and subelliptical In shape. About 
300 species are known, of which number many are edible. 
M. oreades Is the English champignon or fairy-ring mush- 
room. See champignon. 

mar&smoid (ma-raz'moid), a. [< marasm{us) + 
-md.] Resembling or affected with marasmus, 
marasmus (ma-raz'mus), n. [= F. mar asm e 
= Sp. Pg. It. marasmo , < NL. marasmus, < Gr. pa- 
paopdc, a wasting, withering, decay, < papatveiv, 
put out, quench, weaken, cause to pine or waste 
away.] In pathol. , a wasting of tne flesh. The 
term is usually restricted to cases in which the cause of 
the wasting is obscure. 

Pining atrophy. 
Marasmus, and wide wasting pestilence. 

MiUon , P. L, xi. 487. 

Marasmus senilis, progressive atrophy of the aged, 
marasquino, n. See maraschino. 
marasset, n. An obsolete form of marish. 
Marathi (ma-ra'thi), n. [Marathi Marathi."] 
The language of the Mahrattas. Also written 
Mahratti. See Mahratta. 
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Ma.r fl.tTinnia.Ti (mar-a-tho'ni-an), a. and n. [< L. 
Marathon , < Or. M apaBdtv, Marathon (see def.) 
(prob. so called from being overgrown with fen- 
nel, < udpadov, pdpadoq, pdpadpov , > L. maraihrum, 
fennel), + -ta».] I. a. Of or pertaining to Mara- 
thon in Attica, the site of the famous battle in 
which the Athenians and Plateaus overthrew 
the Persians in 490 B. c. : as, the Marathonian 
bull overcome by Theseus; the Marathonian 
mound or tumulus (the burial-place of the 
Greeks killed in the battle, still existing). 

II. n. Same as Macedonian , 2. 

Marattia : ma-rat'i-ft)» n. [NL. (Swartz, 1806), 
named after J. F. Maratti of Vallombrosa in 
Tuscany, a writer on ferns.] A genus of ferns, 
typical of the order Marattiacece. They are coarse- 
habited plants, having large scaly rhizomes and ample twice- 
or thrice- pin note fronds, with oblong pinnules, bearing the 
sori in lines near the margin. Many fossil ferns showing 
both fronds and fructification closely resembling those of 
this genus occur, chiefly in Triasaic (Rhetlo) strata, and 
were called Mturattiopeu by Schimper, who united with 
that genus all the forms which had been called AngiopUri- 
dium, since found very abundant in the Mesosoic beds 
of India, and quite recently in the Potomac formation of 
Virginia. 

MarattiaceSB (raa-rat-i-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Kaulfuss, 1824), < Marattia + -a cere.] An 
order of eusporangiate ferns, typified by the 
genus Marattia. They are found in 8outh America, 
the eastern Paciflo islands, South Africa, and southern 
Asia. They differ from the true ferns on the one hand 
by the absence of the jointed ring of the spore-case, and 
from the OphiogloemcecB on the other by the circinate ver- 
nation. By some authors they are regarded as a distinct 
class, of equal rank with the true Filioea and Ophioglomo- 
cem. Called Danceoeem by Agardh. 

maraud (ma-r&d'), r. i. [< F. marauder , play 
the rogue, "go about begging or pilfering, < 
maraud, a rogue, knave, scoundrel ; origin un- 
certain; perhaps, with suffix -and, -old , < OF. 
marir , marrir , lose one's way, stray, etc., tr. 
hinder, annoy: see marl, r .] T 0 rove in quest 
of plunder; make an excursion for booty; go 
about for robbery : used especially of the de- 
spoiling action of soldiers in time of war, or of 
organized bands of robbers or pirates. 

But war ’* the Borderers' game. 

Their gain, their glory, their delight, 

To sleep the day, maraud the nignt. 

Scott, Marmion, v. 4. 

maraud (ma-riUT), n. [< maraud , t\] Spolia- 
tion by marauders. [Rare.] 

While it would expose the whole extent of the surround- 
ing country to maraud and ravage. Irving. 

marauder (ma-r&'d£r), n. One who marauds; 
a rover in quest of booty or plunder; a plun- 
derer ; especially, one of a number of soldiers 
or of an organized band engaged in spoliation. 

Joining a corsair’s crew, 

O'er the dark sea I flew 
With the maraudert. 

Longfellow, Skeleton in Armor, vt 
=8yn. Freebooter, etc. See robber. 

maravedi (raar-a-va'di), ». [= F. maravedi , 

maramedi (Cotgrave), < Sp. maravedi (= Pg. ma- 
ravedim ), also morabitino (= Pg. marabitino), a 
coin so called, < Ar. Murdbitin , the name of a 
Moorish dynasty (Sp., with the Ar. art., Almora- 
vides) which reigned in Spain at the close of the 
11th and in the first half of the 12th century, dur- 
ing which time the coin was first struck at Cor- 
dova; pi. of morabit , a hermit, marabout: see 
Marabout 1.] 1 . A gold coin struck in Spain by 



the Moorish dynasty of Almoravides in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. It weighed 
about 60 grains. — 2. In later times, the small- 
est denomination of Spanish money, varying in 
value from a little less to a little more than half 
an English farthing or quarter of a United States 
cent. Asa copper coin the maravedi circulated till the end 
of the eighteenth century ; aa a money of account it waa 
abolished In 1848.— Not worth a maravedi, worthless, 
marav, n. Same as moray. 
marble (mftr'bl), n. and a. [< ME. marble , mar - 
bil, marbelle , marbulle , merbyl , also marbre , < OF. 
marble , marbre, F. marbre = Pr. marme , marbre 
= Sp. mar nidi = Pg. marmore = It. mar mo = 
AS. marmar(stdn ), marman(-stan) = D. manner. 


marmel = OHG. m annul, MHG. marmel , merrnel, 
G. marmel , also marmel , murmel , marmor = Icel. 
marmari = 8w. Dan. marmor = OBulg. mramoru 
= Bulg. Serv. mramor (also mermer , < Turk.) = 
Bohem. mramor = Pol. marmur = Russ, mra- 
moru = White Russ, marmur = Lith. marmoras 
= Hung, marvany = Turk, mermer , < L. marmor , 
rarely marmur , marble, < Gr. pdppaf>oc , a stone 
or rock of a white or bright appearance, later 
esp. (sc. /i0oc) marble, < pappaipttv , sparkld; cf. 
paipa , the dog-star, lit. ‘ sparkler.' Hence ult. 
marver , marmoset . J I. n. 1. Limestone in a 

more or less crystalline or crystalline-granular 
condition. Any limestone, however, even if very com- 
pact or showing only traces of a crystalline structure, may 
be called marble if It is capable of taking a polish, or if it 
is suitable or desirable for ornamental and decorative pur- 
poses. The presence of magnesium carbonate associated 
with the calcium carbonate, forming dolomitic limestone 
or even pure dolomite, does not in any way Influence the 
nomenclature of the rock ; indeed, such presence cannot 
usually be known except from chemical analysis. Marble 
is a material of great importance in architecture, not only 
for exterior use, but for interior decoration in large, costly 
monumental structures. Thirty- three varieties of ornamen- 
tal stone are used in the interior of the Grand Opera House 
in Paris, and a large proportion of these may be classed as 
marbles. The value and beauty of marble depend largely 
on its coloration. Perfectly pure carbonate of lime, dolo- 
mitic limestone, and dolomite are all colorless, and white 
marbles — or at least such as are only slightly tinged with 
color — are very abundant. White marble such as is used 
for statuary (for which purpose it must be obtained in large 
blocks free from flaws or defects of any kind, and perfectly 
uniform In tint) is extremely rare. Among the finest stat- 
uary-marbles are those used in the masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture, of which that from the island of Paros is gen- 
erally admitted to surpass all others, especially in the 
possession of a certain amount of translucence by which 
the artistic effect of the work is heightened. The Parian 
quarries seem, however, to have been practically ex- 
hausted. The Pentelican marble, obtained from quarries 
near Athens, stood next to the Parian in ancient times, 
and its quarries are still apparently inexhaustible. At 
the present time the artistic world is supplied with stat 
u ary -marble from quarries in the Apennlne mountains 
overlooking the Bay of Spexia, and iu the vicinity of Car- 
rara, Massa, and Serravezza. From this marble were 
carved the finest works of Michelangelo. These quarries, 
which have been extensively worked for 2,000 years, fur- 
nish, in addition to the white, a large amount of varie- 
gated marble, especially of the variety known as bar- 
diglio. The number and variety of colored and variegated 
marbles used for various artistic and architectural pur- 
poses is very great Entirely black marble capable of tak- 
ing a fine polish is rare ; much more common are varieties 
irregularly shaded with gray, bluish-gray, or dove-colored 
tints. Bright colors — red, yellow, green, and blue — are 
much rarer than the less brilliant shades, but they aiy seen 
In some marbles, and are occasionally so blended and In* 
terbanded as to produce extremely beautiful effects. These 
brilliant colorations are chiefly due to the presence of iron 
In various combinations ; dark and grayish shades are gen- 
erally caused by the presence of a greater or less amount 
of organic matter. In many varieties of marble the pres- 
ence of organic remains embedded in the rock adds greatly 
to its attractiveness. Joints and stems of encrinltes, as 
well as many other kinds of fossils, occur in this way, and 
by contrast of their color with that of the material in which 
they are inclosed, as well as by the gracefulness of their 
forms, produce a very fine 
effect Fragments of shells 
embedded in calcareous 
rocks sometimes exhibit a 
brilliant display of irides- 
cent coloration : such mar- 
bles are known as luma- 
cheUes, or, sometimes, fire- 
marbles. A beautiful effect 
is occasionally produced as 
the result of deposition of 
the calcareous material in 
stalagmitic form, so that 
when cut and polished the 
marble exhibits conoeutric 
zones of various tints ; va- 
rieties having this structure 
are frequently called onyx marble. The vicinity of the 
Mediterranean is the classic region of marbles. Italy, 
France, and Spain are rich in beautiful varieties, and these 
are seen in the greatest nnmber and to the best advantage 
in the architectural works of ancient and modern Rome. 
For this reason many of the rarest and most attractive mar- 
bles are best known by Italian names, and these names are 
frequently applied to varieties occurring far away from the 
Mediterranean, from either real or fancied similarity to the 
Italian marbles. Some of the best-known and most highly 
prised classic variegated marbles are the following. A frt 
cano, from the island of Chios, is a lumachelle, or shell- 
marble, exhibiting a great variety and brilliancy of colora- 
tion, reddish and purplish tints predominating. Bardiglio 
is common in the Apennlne quarries, of a grayish- or 
bluish-white color, traversed by darker veins of the same. 
Brocatel and brocatdlone are extremely variegated mar- 
bles, with numerous interlacing veins of yellow, violet, 
and crimson tints, on a yellowish ground ; marble bear- 
ing these designations has been and still is quarried in 
various places, and especially near Tortosa in Spain. Ci- 
pollino is a marble with more or less of a concretionary 
structure, of many tints and much variety in their arrange- 
ment, with corresponding names, such as cipoUino verde, 
mandorlato ( having almond-shaped patches of color), rosso, 
etc. ; aflneexampleof this marble maybe seen inthecolumns 
of the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican. Fior di perHco is an 
exquisitely beautiful marble, with a reddish and crimson 
shading on a white base : called by the ancients marmor 
Moloesxum, because coming from tne region inhabited by 
the Molossi, In what is now Albania, on the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic. Qiallo antico or Numulian marble is an 
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extremely beautiful marble quanied in northern Africa ; 
it was highly esteemed and extensively used by the Ro- 
mans. Tne tints are variable, red and yellow predominat- 
ing; the different varieties were designated by names in- 
dicating the prevailing tints. Qiallo di Siena is a beauti- 
ful yellow marble of various depths of color, with darker 
veins, in which violet hues predominate: when these 
veins are very numerous the marble becomes a brocatel. 
Pavonazzo and pavonazetto are various red and purplish 
marbles and breccias, some of the latter being also true 
marbles, but having a more or less brecciated character. 
The most beautiful pavonazetto is that called by the Ro- 
mans marmor Synadicum or Phrygian marble , from the 
locality where It was obtained ; it is characterised by a very 
irregular venation of dark-red with bluish and yellowish 
tints, ramifying through a translucent alabaster-like base, 
which is sometimes almost opaline in its play of colors. 
Eoeeo antico is a marble of very deep red color, sometimes 
of various shades, occasionally streaked or clouded with 
dark-purple or whitish tints. The origitial locality of the 
classic rosso antico has not been discovered, but some mod- 
ern red marbles closely resemble this variety. Some of the 
most highly prized french colored marbles bear names 
peculiar to ranee. (See griotte, port or, earrancolin.) 
The Devonian and Carboniferous of England and Ireland 
furnish a considerable nnmber of ornamental marbles. 
Devonshire and Derbyshire are the counties in which the 
best-known English varieties are obtained. The finest Irish 
variegated marolea are quarried near Armagh, and at vari- 
ous localities in county Cork, also at Killarney. and on the 
islands of the Kenmare river ; and marble called Siena is 
obtained from several places in King’s county and near 
Shannon Harbor in Galway. The most important quar- 
ries of white and grayish marble in the United States are 
those in the Lower Silurian of Vermont and western Mas- 
sachusetts. There are very extensive marble- works at Rut- 
land in Vermont, at Lee in Massachusetts, and at many 
oilier points in the same geological formation. Some of 
the variegated marbles found on the Islands and near the 
shores of Lake Champlain are very handsome, but they are 
not extensively worked. The most popular colored marble 
in the United States at the present time is the Tennessee, a 
light-grayish stone beautifully mottled with shades of pink- 
ish red. This marbl e has been extensively em ployed in the 
capitols at Washington and Albany. 

There is a Vessel of Marbre , utidre the Table, to res- 
seyve the Oyle. MandevMe, Travels, p. 124. 

2. Apiece of sculptured or inscribed marble, es- 
pecially if having some interest br an object of 
study or curiosity, and more particularly if an- 
cient ; any work of art in marble: as, the Elgin 
marbles. — 3. A little ball of marble or other 
stone, or of baked clay, porcelain, or glass, 
used by children in nlay; an alley. — 4. In glass- 
blowing, a block or thick piece of wood in which 
are formed hemispherical concavities, used in 
the manufacture of flasks, etc., to shape the fused 
glass gathered upon the end of the glass-blow- 
er's pipe into an approximately spherical form 
by pressing and turning it over in the concavi- 
ties preparatory to the blowing. See mart'er. 
[In this sense improperly spelled marbeK] — 5f. 
Marble-silk. 

Then cam the lord tresorer with a C. gret horase and 
ther cotes of marbull. 

H. Machyn, Diary, quoted in Rock’s S. K. Textiles, p. 77. 
0f. pi. A venereal disease, probably bubo. K. 
(l reen — JEgina marbles, or JEglnetan marbles. See 
JZgimtan — Artificial marble, a composition of alum, 
gypsum, Isinglass, and coloring materials worked into 
a paste, molded into form, and allowed to harden. — Arun- 
del marbles, or Artffidellan marbles, also known as the 
Oxford marble*, a collection of ancient sculptures, inscrip- 
tions, and other antiquities, purchased by SirWilliam Petty 
at Smyrna in 1624 for the Earl of Arundel, whose grandson, 
at the instance of Evelyn, presented a portion of it to the 
University of Oxford. The moat valuable object In this col- 
lection is the Inscribed slab called the Parian Chronicle, 
from having been kept in the island of Paros. In its perfect 
state, the inscription contained a chronicle of the principal 
events in Grecian history from the time of the my thical Ce- 
cropsto thearchonshipof Diognetus(264 B. c.) ; but the part 
of it coveriug the last ninety years is now lost, and muen of 
what remains is corroded and defaced.— Elgin marbles, 
a collection of ancient sculptures, for the most part of the 
school of Phidias and from the Parthenon at Athens, taken 
to England during the first years of the nineteenth centory 
by the Earl of Elgin, and now preserved In the British Mu- 



Spccinien Slab of the Elgin Marbles.— A central piece of the Par- 
thenon frieze, with figures of Athena ami Hephaestus. 


seam. These sculptures are the finest surviving work of 
ancient artists, ana comprise the greatest part now in ex- 
istence of the sculptured decoration of the Parthenon, in- 
cluding the splendid fragments of the pediment statnes, 
a great number of metopes, and an extended series of the 
blocks carved In low relief of the cella frieze. The re- 
moval of the marbles, many of which were torn violent- 
ly from their original positions upon the Parthenon, to 
the further damage of that monument, was in itself an 
act of vandalism; but their transportation to England at a 
time when Greece was accessible with difficulty' opened the 
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eyes of the world to the preeminence of Qreek work. It 
was one of the first Bteps toward securing an accurate 
knowledge of Hellenic ideals, and has thus influenced con- 
temporary civilization.— EntrOChal marble. See etitro- 
chaL— HymettUn marble. teeHymettian.— Kilkenny 
marble, S variety of flue black marble containing sheila 
much used for mantelpieces.— Ligneous marble. See 
ligneous. — Madrepore marble. See madrepore.— Ma- 
resso marble, an Imitation of marble and other fine- vein- 
ed stoues in solid slabs, the base of which is cement.— 
Pergamene marbles, or Pergamom marbles, two se- 
ries of sculptures in high relief and of an original type 
of Qreek art, forming part of the decoration of the great 
altar of Zeus and Athena, erected at Pergamum by King 
Eumenes II. (107-150 b. c.) in commemoration of splendid 
victories over the invading Gauls. Abundant remains of 
these sculptures have been unearthed since 1875 by Karl 
Humaun, and are now in the Berlin Museum. See Psrga- 
msne art, under Pergamens.— PetWOTth marble, also 
called Sussex marble (both names arising from its being 
worked at Petworth in Sussex), a variously oolored lime- 
stone occurring in the Weald clay, containing the re- 
mains of fresh-water sheila 

II. «. 1. Consisting of marble: as, a marble 
pillar. — 2. Veined or stained like marble ; va- 
riegated in color; marbled. 

The appendix shall be printed by itself, stitched, and 
with a marble cover. Swift. 

3. Resembling or comparable to marble in 
some particular; hard and cold, crystalline, 
frigid, insensible, etc. 

Nor hath the scalding noon-day sun the pow’r 
To melt that marble ice. Carew, The 8pring. 

Winds with ease 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way 
Amongst innumerable stars. Milton, P. L., iiL 564. 

marble (mar'bl), v. t.\ pret. and pp. marbled, 
ppr. marbling . [< marble , w.] To give an ap- 

pearance of marble to; stain or vein like varie- 
gated marble: as, to marble paper; a book with 
marbled edges. See marbling , 3. Specifically, in 
bookbinditig, to marble is to apply to paper or book-edges 
variegated colors in imitation of colored marble, or in any 
other irregular form. 

Those fine covers of books that, for their resemblance 
to speckled marble, are wont to be called marbled. 

Boyle, Works, III. 448. 

marble-breasted (miir'bl-bres'ted), a. Insensi- 
ble ; hard-hearted. [Poetical.] 

Live you the marble-breasted tyrant still. 

Shak., T. N., v. l. 127. 

marble-constant (inar'bl-kon'stant), a. Im- 
movable as marble; firm; constant. [Poetical.] 
Now from head to foot 
I am marble-constant. 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 240. 

marble-cutter (m&r ' bl - kut ' 6r), n. One who 
hews marble ; a worker in marble ; also, an in- 
strument or a machine for cutting marble. 

marbled (mar'bld), a . [< marble 4* -ed 2 .] 1. 
Having veins and cloudings like variegated 
marbles. 

A fine marbled stone, white, blue, and ruddy. 

R. F. Burton, To the Gold Coast for Gold, ill. 

2. In zodl., variegated with different colors, 
like marble; dappled; clouded — Marbled beau- 
ty, a small whitish moth. Bryophila perla, dappled with 
bluish gray.— Marbled gl&se. See glare.— Marbled 
guillemot, a murrelet, Brachyrhamphue marmoratus. in- 
habiting the North Pacific ocean, in summer of a blackish 
color variegated with tawny and chestnut- brown.— liar- 
bled lizard, the marblet— Marbled tiger-cat, a large 
wild cat of Asia, Felis marmorata, about two feet long, and 
of variegated coloration. 

marble-edged (m&r'bl-ejd), a. Having edges, 
as a book, stained with variegated colors in 
imitation of marbled paper. 

marble-handsaw (mfir'bl-hand's&), n. A 
toothless blade fitted at the back with a block- 
handle, used with sand for cutting slabs of 
marble into pieces. E. H. Knight. 

marblehead (mar ' bl -hed), n. The fulmar 
petrel, Fulmarus glacialis. See cut under fid - 
war 2 . 

marbleheader (mar'bl-bed'Gr), n. Same as 
marblehead. 

marble-hearted (mar'bl-h&r'ted), a. Having 
a heart like marble ; hard-hearted ; cruel ; in- 
sensible; incapable of being moved by pity, 
love, or sympathy. 

Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend. 

Shak., Lear, L 4. 281. 

marbleize (raar'bl-iz), v.t.; pret. and pp. marble- 
ized, ppr. marbleizing. [< marble + -ize. J To give 
the appearance of marble, or a marbled appear- 
ance, to. 

The marbleized iron shelf above the stove-pipe hole sup- 
ported two glass vases. UotoeUs, Annie Kllbum, xi. 

Marblelxed glass. See glam. 

marble-paste (mar'bl-past), n. A white porcel- 
laneous paste used for figures, busts, and the 
like, especially at the factory of Lundville in 
the eighteenth century. 

marble-polisher ( mar bl-pol *ish-6r), n . 1 . (a ) 
A block of sandstone usea to rub a marble slab 
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in the preliminary operation of polishing j also, 
a linen cushion with which the polishing is 
carried to completion by the agency of emery- 
dust or powder of calcined tin. (b) A marble- 
rubber. — 2. A machine for polishing marble. 
Its chief element is a grinding-cylinder composed of sev- 
eral collars upon a mandreL The slab of marble is placed 
on a table, aud the cylinder, which is fed with the polish- 
ing-powder, rotates above it, with a longitudinally recip- 
rocating motion as well as one of simple revolution. For 
columns a large lathe Is used, the stone shaft being revolved 
In contact with rubbers held in the tool-rest. See marble- 
rubber. 

marbler (mar'bl£r), n. 1. One who works in 
marble; a quarrier or a cutter of marble. 

The charter . . . bears the date of 1551, though the 
marblert [of Furbeck in England) always persist that they 
possess an earlier one. Harper" e Mag., LXX. 244. 

2. One who stains or otherwise marks in imi- 
tation of marble ; especially, one who marbles 
paper. 

marble-rubber (m&r'bl-rub'fcr), n. A rubber 
for “surfacing,” smoothing, and polishing flat 
marble slabs. It consists of a flat sole with a super- 
imposed tray having holes through which water and sand 
are supplied to the sole as needed. It is used with a com- 
bined reciprocating and rotary motion. 

marble-saw (mar'bl -si), n. A machine for 
cutting marble . It consists of a single thin iron blade, 
or of several blades arranged in a gang, set In a frame, 
and reciprocated by pitmans and eccentrics. The blades 
are constantly fed with sand and water. Such machines 
will cut a block of marble into several slabs simultane- 
ously, or can be arranged to cut out pyramidal blocks, or 
to shape a cylinder or a frustum of a cone. 

marble-scourer (mar'bl-skour'^r), m. An im- 
plement for scouring marble floors, constructed 
and acting on the same principle as the marble- 
rubber, but having a handle by which the work- 
man, in a standing position, can conveniently 
operate it. 

marble-silk (mar'bl-silk), n. A silk having a 
weft of several colors, so woven that the whole 
web looks like marble, stained or veined irreg- 
ularly. D. Rock , 8. K. Textiles, 
marblet (mar'blet), w. [< marble + -et.] An 
iguanian lizard of South America, Polychrus 
marmoratus. 

marble-thrush (mar'bl-thrush), n. The mis- 
tle-thrush: so called from its marbled breast. 
C. Swain son. [North Hants, Eng.] 
marblewood (mar'bl-wud), w. A large tree 
of the ebony family, Diospyros Kurzii. native 
in British Burma and the Andaman Islands. 
Its wood is grayish, interlaid with black, and 
is used for cabinet-work, 
marble- worker (mar'bl-w£r*k6r), n. One who 
works in marble ; a workman who cuts, hews, 
or polishes marble; a marbler — Marble- work- 
era file. Sec jifci. 

marbling (mar'bling), n. [Verbal n. of mar- 
ble , t>.] 1. The art or process of variegating 

in color, in imitation of marble, or with veins 
and cloudings of any sort. — 2. Any marking 
resembling that of veined or variegated mar- 
ble ; hence, any mottling, veining, or clouding 
of a surface: as, the marbling of flesh-meat 
caused by alternations of fat and lean. — 3. 
The art or practice of staining paper or the cut 
edges of a book with variegated colors, usually 
in some conventional imitation of marble, it is 
done in a trough of water covered by a layer of gum traga- 
canth mixed with a little ox gall. The fluid colors are 
sprinkled or spattered over this layer with a brush, either 
in the arrangement intended for use or in a manner which 
will admit of producing the desired figuration by drawing 
a brass comb over the surface. The dampened paper, held 
by the enda, is lightly passed In a curve over this surface, 
taking up the colors, and finished by slxing and burnish- 
ing or calendering. 

marbly (mfir'bli)j a. [< marble + -y 1 .] Re- 
sembling marble in structure or appearance. 

Great smooth marbly limbs. 

Browning , The Bishop Orders his Tomb. 

marbret, n. A Middle English form of marble. 
Marbury’s case. See casei. 
marc 1 , n. See mark 2 . 

marc 2 (m&rk), n. [< F. marc , residuum, dregs, 
grounds, mash, etc., perhaps < L. cmarcus (or 
its Celtic original), a Kind of wine of middling 
quality.] The refuse matter which remains 
after the pressing of fruit, as grapes or olives; 
as applied to apples, pomace. 

To make this liquor [ciderkin), the marc is put into a 
large vat, with a proper quantity of boiled water which 
has just become cold ; the whole is left to infuse for forty- 
eight hours, and then pressed. 

Sponf Encyc. Manuf. , I. 417. 

marcando (mar-k&n'do), a. [It., ppr. of mar- 
care , mark: see mark 1 , t?.] In music , distinct 
and decisive: applied to single notes and pas- 
sages, and sometimes to a whole movement, to 
be so rendered. Also marcato. 
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marcantantt, n. See mercatante . 
marcasite (mkr'ka-slt), n. [Formerly also mar- 
cassite , marchasite , marchesite; < F. marcassite 
= Sp. marquesita = It. marcassita, marchcsita; 
with term. - itc 2 ; said to be of Ar. origin (f).] 

1 . As used by the early mineralogists, the crys- 
tallized forms of iron pyrites, including more 
particularly the isometric species now called 
pyrite. This mineral was frequently used for personal 
decoration in the eighteenth oentnry. It takes a good pol- 
ish, and is cut in facets like rose diamonds. It was made 
into pins, watch cases, shoe- and knee-backles, and other 
ornaments. 

Also great pieces of cbrystal, amethysts, gold in y« mine, 
and other mettals and maroasite*. 

Evelyn, Diary, June 21, 1660. 

Half the ladies of our icqusintance . . . carry their 
jewels to town, and bring nothing but paste and tnarea- 
sites back. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Couquer, iii. 

2. In recent use, the orthorhombic iron pyrites, 
or iron disulphid, FeSg. It has a lower specific 
gravity than ordinary pyrite, and on an untarnished sur- 
face a somewhat paler color, in consequence of which It 
Is often called white iron pyrites. The crystallized varie- 
ties take various imitative forms called cockscomb pyrites, 
spear pyrites, etc. ; the massive kinds are often radiated, 
concretionary, etc. Marcasite is much more liable to alter- 
ation than ordinary pyrite, passing by oxidation into iron 
sulphate or copperas. The two kinds of iron pyrites often 
occur together, and the greater the proportion of marcasite 
the more the liability to alteration ; this has been shown 
( Jullen) to be an important element in the durability of 
building-stones containing pyrites. 

marcasitic (m&r-ka-sit'ik), a. [< marcasite + 
-»<?.] Pertaining to marcasite; of the nature of 
marcasite. 

marcasitical (mar-ka-sit'i-kal), a. [Formerly 
also marchasitical; <’ 'marcasitic 4 -a/.] Same 
as marcasitic. 

The place that abounds with these marchasitical min- 
erals. Boyle, Works, III. 383. 

marcassin (mfir'ka-sin), n. [< F. marcassin , a 
young wild boar, a grise.] In her., the young 
wild boar, used as a bearing. This bearing is dis- 
tinguished from the boar by having the tail hanging down 
ana not curled round in a ring. 

marcato (mar-kfi'to), a. [It., pp. of marcare , 
mark: see marcando. ] Same as marcando. 
marceline 1 (mkr'se-lin), w. [< F. marceline ; 
so called from St. Marcel in Piedmont, where 
the original specimen was found.] In mineral ., 
an altered form of rhodonite, or silicate of man- 
nese, in which the manganese protoxid has 
en converted into sesquioxid. 
marceline 2 (raar'se-lin), n. [Also marcelling; 

< F. marceline (a trade-name f).] A thin silk 
fabric used for linings, etc., in women’s cos- 
tume. 

Marcellian (mar-sePi-an), a. and u. [< Mar- 
cellas (see def.) + -iaw.] I. a. Pertaining to 
Marcellus of Ancyra in Asia Minor, or to his 
doctrines. 

H. n. One of the professed followers of Mar- 
cellus, Bishop of Ancyra in the fourth century. 
The Marcell Ians held the doctrine, nearly agreeing with 
that of the Sabellians, that the Holy Spirit and the word, 
or Logos, are merely impersonal agencies and qualities of 
God, and that the incarnation of the Logos is temporary 
only. It has been doubted by some whether Marcellus 
held the views ascribed to him. 

marcelline, n. See marceline 2 . 

Marcellinifit (m&r-se-lin'ist), n. [< Marcellina 
(see def.) + -i$f.] An adherent of Marcellina, 
a female Gnostic of the second century, and a 
teacher of Gnosticism in Rome. Also Marcel- 
linian . 

M&rcellus group. [Named from the town of 
Marcellus , m New York.] The lowest division 
of the Upper Devonian, according to the clas- 
sification of the New York Geological Survey. 
It is a thin shaly rock, often containing car- 
bonaceous matter. 

marcescent (m&r-ses'ent), a. [= F. marcescent , 

< L. marcescen( t-)8, ppr. of marcescere, wither, 
pine, fade, decay, inceptive of marcere , wither, 
droop, shrivel, be feeble or languid, faint.] 
Withering; fading; decaying. Specifically— (a) 
In bot., withering, bat not falling off till the part bearing 
it is perfected : as, a marcescent perianth. (6) In entom., 
appearing shriveled or withered, as the spines on certain 
tiemiptera. 

marcescible (mar-ses'i-bl), a. [= F. marces- 
cible = Pg. marcescirel = It. marcescibile , < L. 
as if *marce8cibiliSi<. marcescere , wither, fade : 
see marcescent.'] That may wither; liable to 
decay; ephemeral; transient. 

Marcgravia (mark-gra'vi-fi), w. [NL. (Plund- 
er, 1/03), named after Georg Marcgraf (17th 
century), who traveled in South America and 
wrote, with W. Pison, a work on the natural 
history of Brazil.] A genus of dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants of the natural order Tern- 
strcemiacete, type of the tribe Marcgrariea'. it is 
peculiar In having the petals stock together in a hood-like 
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mass, numerous stamens, and sac-shaped bracts at the 
apex of the usually umbelliform spikes. 

Marcgravi&cesB (mark-gra-vi-a'se-e), n. pi. 
[NL. (Jussieu, 1809), < Marcgravia 4- -acete.] 
A former order of plants, now made a tribe of 
the Ternstrcemiacece under the name Marcgra- 
viece. 

MarcpravieSB (mfirk-gra-vi'e-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Choisy, 1824), < Marcgravia 4* -e<p.] Original- 
ly, a suborder of plants of the Marcgraviaceaz ; 
now, a tribe of the Ternstrcemiacece , typified by 
the genus Marcgravia. It embraces 5 genera of trop- 
ical American plants with imbricate or coherent hood- 
ahaped petals, anthers fixed by the base, and numerous 
stamens. They are climbing or epiphytic woody plants, 
with flowers in terminal racemes, frequently intermixed 
with peculiar-shaped bracts. 

march 1 (march), n. [< ME. marche, partly 
(a) < A8. mearc (gen. dat. mearce), border, 
bound, mark; partly lb) < OF. marche , F. 
marche (= Pr. Sp. Pg. It. marca, ML. marca), 
border, bound, frontier, the Bom. forms being 
from the OHO. cognate with AS. mearc: see 
further under mark *, ».] A frontier or boun- 
dary of a territory; a border; hence, a border- 
land ; a district or political division of a coun- 
try conterminous with the boundary-line of 
another country. In Scotland the term is commonly 
applied to the boundaries, or the marks which determine 
the boundaries, of conterminous estates or lands, whether 
large or small. The word is most familiar historically 
with reference to the boundaries between England and 
Wales and between England and Scotland. The latter 
were divided into two parts, the western and the middle 
marches, each of which had courts peculiar to itBelf, and 
a kind of president or governor, who was called warden of 
the marches. See markl, IS. 

Also fro the dede See, to gon Estward out of the Marches 
of the Holy Lond, ... is a strong Castelle and a fair. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 104. 
For in the marches here we heard you were^ 

Making another head to fight again. 

Shdic ., 8 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 140. 
These low and barren tracts were the outlying marches 
of the empire. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 18. 

Riding the marches, a ceremony in which the magis- 
trates and chief men of a municipality ride on horseback 
in procession along the boundaries of the property of the 
corporation : a practice still observed occasionally in some 
of tne burghs or Scotland, the original object of which was 
to preserve in the memory of the inhabitants the limits of 
their property. 

march 1 (mfirch), v. i. [< ME. marchen , also 
marken , merken , < AS. mearcian , fix the bounds 
or limits of a place, < mearc , border, bound, 
mark: see mark 1, r., and cf. march*, w.] 1. To 
constitute a march or border; be bordering; 
lie continuously parallel and contiguous; abut. 

He may, xif that he wole, go thorghe Almayne, and 
thorghe the Kyngdom of Hungarye, that marchethe to the 
Lona of Polayne. Mandeville, Travels, p. 6. 

Of al the Inhabitants of this Isle, the Kentish men are 
most dullest, the which country marcheth altogether vpoti 
the sea. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 247. 

You must not quarrel with the man whose estates march 
with your own. Mrs. Oliphant, The Ladies Lindores, p. 40. 

2. To dwell adjacent; neighbor. 

She displayed so much kindness to Jeanie Deans (be- 
cause she herself, being a Mere© woman, marched with 
Mid-Lothian, in which Jeanie was bora). 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxviiL 
march 2 (mftrch), r. [< ME. marchen = D. m ar- 
cher en = G. marschiren = Sw. tnarschcra = Dan. 
marschere, < OF. marcher , F. marcher (= Sp. 
pg- marchar = It. marciarc ), walk, march, 
proceed, move on ; perhaps < OF. marche , bor- 
der, frontier (see march 1 , ».); according to an- 
other view, < ML. *marcare, hammer, hence 
beat the ground with the feet, tramp, march (< 
marcus, a hammer) ; cf. tramp, jog, pace one’s 
beat, and similar expressions. Neither view 
is satisfactory.] I. intrans. 1. To walk with 
measured steps, or with a steady regular tread ; 
move in a deliberate, stately manner ; step with 
regularity, earnestness, or gravity: often used 
trivially, as in the expression, he marched off 
angrily. 

When thou didst march through the wilderness, . . . 
the earth shook. Ps. lxviii. 7, 8. 

So wrought this nimble Artist, and admir’d 
Herself to see the Work march on so fast 

Beaumont, Psyche, ill. 63. 
2. Specifically, to walk with concerted steps in 
regular or measured time, as a body or a mem- 
ber of a body of soldiers or a procession ; move 
in uniform order and time; step together in 
ranks. 

Let our trains 

March by us, that we may peruse the men 
We should have coped withal. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 93. 
The great Achilles march'd not to the field 
Till Vulcan that impenetrable shield 
And anna had wrought 

Waller, Instructions to a Painter. 
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3. To move in military order, as a body of 
troops; advance in a soldierly manner: as, 
in the morning the regiment marched; they 
marched twenty miles. 

This worthy chevalrie 
All merchand to the field. 

Battle o/ Balrinnes (Child’s Ballads, VII. 224). 

Heavy marching order, light marching order. See 

heavy l, lights ,— Marching orders, orders to march. 

The Duke ’a in Belgium already, and we expect marching 
orders every day. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xx. 

Marching regiment, in Great Britain, an infantry regi- 
ment of the line : generally used in a disparaging sense. 
—To march to the length oft. See length. 

II, trans. 1. To cause to move in military 
order, or in a body or regular procession : as, 
to marck an army to the battle-field. 

On the marriage-bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host. 

Shak., K. John, iiL 1. 246. 
2. To cause to go anywhere at one’s command 
and under one’s guidance: as, the policeman 
marched his prisoner to the lockup. 
march 2 (march), n. [= D. G. Dan. 8w. marsch , 
< F. marche = Sp. Pg. marcha = It. tnarcia, walk, 
gait, march; from the verb.] 1. A measured 
and uniform walk or concerted and orderly 
movement of a body of men, as soldiers; a 
regular advance of a body of men, in which 
they keep time with each other and sometimes 
with music ; stately and deliberate walk ; steady 
or labored progression : used figuratively in re- 
gard to poetry, from its rhythm resembling the 
measured harmouious stepping of soldiery. 
Waller was smooth, but Drydeu taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march and energy divine. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. 1. 269. 

2. An advance from one halting-place to an- 
other, as of a body of soldiers or travelers ; the 
distance passed over in a single course of 
marching; a military journey of a body of 
troops : as, a march of twenty miles. 

I have trod full many a march, sir. 

And some hurts have to shew, before me too, sir. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ii. 2. 
Such stiff- neck'd abject® as with weary inarches 
Have travell’d from their homes, their wives, and chil- 
dren. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 1. 

3. Progressive advancement; progress; regu- 
lar course. 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than In the 
march of mind. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

4. A military signal to move, consisting of a 
particular drum-beat or bugle-call. 

If drummes once sound a lustie marteh indeede. 

Then farewell bookes, for he will trudge with speede. 

Gascoigne, Fruits of War. 

5. In music , a strongly rhythmical composition 
designed to accompany marching or to imitate 
a march-movement. The rhythm is usually duple, 
but it may be triply compound. Marches generally consist 
of two contrasted sections, the second of which (commonly 
called the trio) is softer and more flowing than the first, 
and is followed by a repetition of the first. Rapid marches 
are often called quicksteps or military marches. Slow 
marches are also called processional marches, and are 
further distinguished as funeral (or dead ), nuptial , fri- 
umphal, etc. 

6. In weaving , one of the short laths placed 

across the treadles beneath the shafts of a loom. 
E. H. Knight . — 7. In the game of euchre, a tak- 
ing of all five tricks by one side Flank mar ch. 

See Jtankl .— Forced march, a march vigorously pressed 
in certain emergencies in time of war, ns to effect a rapid 
concentration of troops or a strategical combination. It 
Is exhausting to even the best troops, and as a rule should 
not exceed thirty miles a day; special care is supposed to 
be taken to avoid such exhaustion just before going into 
action. The troops are relieved by changing the gaits, 
alternating the double with the quick time, and in the 
cavalry the horses are relieved for fifteen minutes every 
hour by the dismounting and marching of the men. Any 
distance over twenty miles a day is reckoned a forced 
march.— March past, the march of a body of soldiers in 
front of a reviewing officer or some high dignitary. 

Between 2,000 and 3,000 troops mustered on the ground, 
and their march past was an event of the highestpolitical 
significance. Marvin, Gates of Herat, iiL 

Rogue's march, music played in derision to accompany 
the expulsion from a regiment of a soldier who is drummed 
out, or of any obnoxious person ignominiously expelled 
from a community.— To Steal a march. See steal. 
March 3 (m&rcn), n. [< ME. March , Marche, 
Mershe, Mars, < OF. march , mars, F. mars = Pr. 
mars, marts = Sp. mar so = Pg. mar$o = It. mar so 
= D. Maart = MLG. Mertse, Merce , Merse , Mart- 
se, LG. Merte = OHG. Merso , Marceo, MHG. 
Merse , G. Mars = Sw. Mars = Dan. Marts = 
OBulg. marutu, Bulg. mart = Serv. marach , 
mrach = Pol. marzec = Little Russ.warcc = Gr. 

M dprtoq, < L. Martins , sc. mensis , March, lit. the 
month of Mars, < Mars ( Mart-), Mars : see Mars, 
martial , etc.] The third month of our year, con- 
sisting of thirty-one days. It was the first month of 
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the ancient Roman year till the adoption of the Julian cal- 
endar, which was followed by the Gregorian ; previous to 
the latter it was reckoned the first month in many Eu- 
ropean countries, and so continued in England till 1752, 
the legal year there before that date beginning on the 25th 
of March.— Mad as a March hare. See hareX.— March 
ale, ale brewed in March.— March beer, beer brewed in 
the month of March. Spring and autumn were considered 
the best seasons for brewing ; hence, beer for keeping was 
brewed when possible either in March or in October. — 
March meeting. See meeting. 

marchandt, marchandiset. Obsolete forms of 
merchant, merchandise . 

marchantt. n. An obsolete form of merchant. 

Marchantia (mfir-kan'ti-S), n. [NL., named 
after Nicolas Mar chant, a French botanist (died 
1678).] 1. A genus of plants of the class He - 
paticoe , and type of the order Marchantiacece. 



Common Liverwort ( Marchantia polymorfhd). 

i, the female plant; a, the male plant; a, a cupule with the gem- 
mae ; fr, one of the gemmae ; c, the antheridium, opened ; d, part of 
sporangium with the claters. carrying the spores; e, elater with spores. 

M. polymorpha , the common liverwort, is the 
most widely diffused species. See liverwort . — 
2. [ l . c.] A plant of this genus. 
MarchantiaceaB (mfir-kan-ti-a'se-e), n. pi. 
[NL., < Marchantia 4- -amp.] Cryptogamic 
plants, forming an order of the Hepaticcz. The 
frond is never leafy, and is frequently forked ; the male 
organs are immersed in sessile or stalked discoid or peltate 
receptacles, and the capsules are disposed symmetrically 
on the under side of stalked wheel-shaped receptacles. 

Marchantiese (mfir-kan-ti'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Marchantia 4- -cep.] Same as Marchantia cetr. 
marchasitet, n. See m areas i te. 
marchasiticalt, a. See marcasitical. 
marchanndt, marchaundiset. Obsolete forms 
of merchant , merchandise. 
marchaundyset, n. An obsolete variant of 
merchandise. 

marchauntt, n. An obsolete form of merchant. 
march-ditch (miireh'dicli), n. A ditch or trench 
forming a landmark; a boundary. 

The dank region of the unknown, whose march-ditch was 
the grave. George MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. 

marcher 1 ! (mar'chfer), n. [< march 1 4* -erL] 
An officer who defended the marches or borders 
of a territory. 

We deny not that there were Lordships Marchers, nor 
that some statutes are restrained to them. 

Bacon, Works, X. 374. 
Lords marchers Of England, the noblemen who lived 
on the marches of Wales and Scotland, and had their laws 
and regal power, until their office was abolished by 27 
Henry VII f. 

marcher 2 (mfir'chGr), n. [< march* 4- -crL] 
One who marches. 

A path 

Inviting yon, distinct with footprints yet 
Of many a mighty marcher gone that way. 

Browning, Paracelsus, 
marchet (mar'chet), n. [Also merchct; < ML. 
marclieta, marchet um, mercheta, merchetum, etc., 

< ME. market, merket (= OHG. mercat, etc.), 
trade, market: see market .] A pecuniary fine 
anciently paid by a tenant, serf, or bondsman to 
his lord for the liberty of disposing of a daughter 
in marriage. This. payment, called in law Latin mar- 
cheta or mercheta mtdierum (the mark-fee of women), was 
exacted in England, Scotland, and most other countries of 
Europe. See the quotation. 
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He [Malcolm III. of Scotland] abrogated that wicked 
law, established by King Ewin the third, appointing halfe 
a marke of Biluer to be paid to the lorde of the soile, in 
redemption of the woman's chastitie, which is vsed to be 
paied yet vnto this day, and is called the marched of 
woman. Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1086. 

marchioness (mar'shon-es), w. [Formerly also 
marchionisse ; < ML. marcionissa , fem. of mar - 
chio(n-), a prefect of the marches, < marcha, 
marca, a boundary, march: see march l. Cf. 
marquis.] 1. The wife or widow of a marquis. 
— 2. A size of slate measuring 22 inches by 11. 

marchisatet, ». An obsolete form of marquis - 
ate . 

marchland (march 'land), n. [< march 1 + 
land 1 .] A border-land; territory lying on the 
marches or borders of adjoining countries. 

Oar special hearth and cradle is doubtless to be found 
in the immediate marchland of Germany and Denmark. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 30. 

march-line (miirch'lin), n. [< march 1 + line 2 .] 
A boundary-line between adjacent countries. 

If he did not everywhere know where the march-line 
fell, at least he knew perfectly where it ought to fall. 

George MacDonald, What's Mine's Mine, p. 323. 

March-mad (march" mad), a. Extremely ex- 
cited or excitable, like a March hare (see hare 1 ); 
rash ; foolhardy. 

Keep him dark, 

He will run March-mad else ; the fumes of battles 

Ascend into his brains. Fletcher , Mad Lover, L L 

marchman (march 'man), w. ; pi. marchmen 
(-men). A man who lives on the marches or 
border-land of two countries ; a borderer. 

Now Bowden Moor the march man won', 

And sternly shook his plumed head, 

As glanced his eye o’er Halidon. 

Scott , L. of L. M., 1. 80. 

The great Anglican kingdom of the Mercians— that is, 
the Marchmen, the people on the march or frontier — seems 
to have been the youngest of all. 

E. A. Freeman, Old Eng. History, p. 39. 

march-movememt (m&rch'mfiv'ment), n. In 
music , the characteristic rhythm 61 a march, 
namely duple or quadruple. 

marchpanet (m&reh'pan), n. [Early mod. E. 
also marchpain, marchepane (= D. marcipein , 
marsipein = G. marcipan , marzipan = Dan. Sw. 
marsipan ), < OF. marcepain, F. massepain = Sp. 
mazapan = Pg. maqap&o = It. marzapane; ac- 
cording to Minsheu, K L. * Martins panis, bread 
of Mars, “having towers, castles, and such like 
on them,” < Martins , of Mars (see martial ), + 
panis, bread. Some see in the first element 
a corrupt form of Or. ua^a, a barley-cake.] 1. 
A confection made or pounded pistachio-nuts 
or almonds, with sugar, white or egg, etc. It 
was made into various ornamental devices. 

And whanne Dyner was Don. the Duke sent to the Pil- 
gryms gret basons full of Marchepanys. 

Torkington , Dinrie of Eng. Travell, p. 18. 

Epigrammes that were sent vsually for new yeares giftes 
or to be Printed or put vpon their banketting dishes of 
suger plate, or of march painee. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 47. 

Good thou, save me a piece of marchpane. 

Shak ., R and J., i. 5. 9. 

Hence — 2. Something very fine or dainty. 

Phi. The very march pane of the court, I warrant you. 

Pha. And all the gallants came about you like file* did 
they not? B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, lv. 1. 

march-time (march 'tim), n. Same as march- 
movement. 

march-treason (mkrch 'tre'zn), n. Treason 
against a march; betrayal to an enemy of a 
march or border, or of any peculiar interest of 
a bordering territory. 

Not a thane within reach but he knew his family and 
connections, and how many of his ancestors had fallen . . . 
by the hand of the executioner for march-treason. 

Scott, Monastery, Ini 

march-ward (m&rch'w&rd), n. A warden of 
the marches ; a marcher. 

Marciant, a. An obsolete spelling of Martian. 

marddt (mar'sid), a. [= OF. marcide = Pg. It. 
marcido, < L. marcidm, withered, shrunken, < 
marcere, wither: see marcescent.] 1. Wither- 
ed ; shrunken ; wasted away. 

He on his own fish pours the noblest oil ; . . . 
Thai to your marcid dying herbs assigned, 

By the rank smell and taste betrays its kind. 

W. Bottles, in Dryden's tr. of Juvenal's Satires, v. 123. 

2. Causing or accompanied by wasting and 
feebleness. 

A burning colliquative fever, the softer parts being melt- 
ed away, the heat continuing its sdustion upon the drier 
and fleshy parts, changes into a marcid fever. 

Harvey. (Latham.) 

marcidity (mar-sid'i-ti), n. r< marcid 4- -tty.] 
A wasted or withered condition; leanness; 
meagerness. ’ Perry. 
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Mardonist (mkr'shon-ist), n. [< Gr. M apKut- 
vttrrrKy < M aptuuv, Marcion : see Marcionite and 
-tei] Same as Marcionite. 

Marcionite (mfir'shqn-it), n. and a. [< LL. 
Marcionitdy < Gr. M apKtuvlTrjq, < M apsluv, L. Mar- 
cion, < M apKo^y L. Marcusy a personal name.] I. 
n. A follower of Marcion of Sinope, a Gnostic 
religious teacher of the second century, and the 
founder at Rome of the Marcionite sect, which 
lasted until the seventh century or later. Mar- 
cion taught that there were three primal forces : the good 
God, first revealed by Jesus Christ ; the evil matter, ruled 
by the devil ; and the Demiurge, the finite and imperfect 
God of the Jews. He rejected the Old Testament, denied 
the incarnation and resurrection, and admitted only a gos- 

P el akin to or altered from that of St Luke and ten of St. 

aul's epistles as inspired and authoritative ; he repeated 
baptism thrice, excluded wine from the euchariit. incul- 
cated an extreme asceticism, and allowed women to min- 
ister. See Cerdonian. 

XL a. Pertaining to or characterized by 
the principles of Marcion : as, the Marcionite 
Church. 

Marcionitic (mar-sho-nit'ik), a. [< Marcionite 
+ -mj.] Of or pertaining to the Marcionites or 
their doctrines. 

Mardonitism (mhr'shqn-it-izm), n. K Mar- 
cionite + -ism.] The doctrines of the Marcion- 
ites. Encyc . Brit.y XV. 485. 

Marcobninner (m&r'ko-brtin-6r), n. [G.] A 
wine produced in a vineyard in the commune 
of Erbach, near Wiesbaden, and taking its name 
from a neighboring fountain called the Mark- 
brunnen. It ranks among the best of German 
wines. 

Marcomannic (mfir-ko-man'ik), a. [< Marco - 
manni + -ic.] Relating to the Marcomanni, 
an ancient German tribe which harassed the 
Roman empire at intervals from the time of 
Caesar to the fourth century, 
marcor, marcour (mftr'kor), n. [< L. mar cor, 
decay, faintness, languor, < marcere, wither, 
decay, fade, faint: see marcescent.] The state 
of withering or wasting: leanness ; loss of flesh. 
Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Marcosian (m&r-ko'si-an), n . [Appar. irreg. < 
Gr. M apKoc, L. Marcus , the name of the founder.] 
A follower of Marcus, perhaps of Ephesus, a 
heresiarch of the second century. The leading 
features of bis system were a ritual imitating the Christian 
eucharlst (at which be apparently caused a miraculous 
change in the color and quantity of the wine), ministration 
and prophecy of women, a cabalistic use of numbers and 
letters, antinomian licentiousness, and a Gnostic system 
of eons. He is known chiefly from the writings of Irensus. 
and his followers were uot numerous. 

marcour, n. Bee marcor. 
mardt (mfird), n. Same as merd. 
mardert, mardemt, n. Same as marten 1. 
Mardi gras (m&r'de grfi). [F., lit. ‘fat Tues- 
day’: so called from the French practice of 
parading a fat ox (beeuf gras) during the cele- 
bration of the day: mardi (< L. Martis dies , 
day of Mars), Tuesday; gras, fat: see grease .] 
Shrove Tuesday ; the last day of carnival ; the 
day before Ash Wednesday (the first day of 
Lent), which in some places, as in New Or- 
leans, is celebrated with revelry and elaborate 
display. 

mare 1 (mar), n. [< ME. mare , mere, meere , mure , 
< AS. mere , myre = OFries. merie = D. metric 
= MLG. LG. merie = OHG. meriha , merhd, 
MHG. meriche , merhe , G. mdhre = Icel. merr = 
Sw. rndrr = Dan. mwr , a mare; fem. to AS. 
mear, mearh = OHG. marah , march , marc , 
MHG. march , marc = Icel. marr (Goth, not re- 
corded), a horse, steed, = Ir. Gael, marc = W. 
march = Corn, march (Old Celtic papsaq, in 
Pansanias), a horse, stallion. The Teut. forms 
may, however, be derived from the Celtic. The 
masc. form has disappeared from E. and G., ex- 
cept as found in the disguised compound mar- 
shal J] 1. The female of the horse, or of other 
species of the genus Equus. 

With him ther was a Plowman was his brother, . . . 
In a tabard he rood upon a mere. 

Chaucer , Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 641. 

2. A few ears of grain left standing and tied 
together, at which the harvesters throw their 
sickles till the knot is cut. Halliwell. [Here- 
fordshire, Eng.]- Crying the mare, an old harvest 
sport in Herefordshire. Blount. See aef. 2.— Mare’s 
nest, an absurd or ridiculous imagined discovery; some- 
thing of apparent importance which a person fancies he 
has discovered, but which turns out to be a delusion or a 
hoax. Formerly also horse-nett. 

Why dost thou laugh? 

What mare's nett hast thou found? 

Fletcher, Bonduca, v. 2. 
It [the average German mind] finds its keenest pleasure 
in divining a profound significance in the most trifling 
things, and the number of mare's-nests that have been 


maresse 

stared into by the German Gelehrter through his specta- 
cles posses calculation. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 292. 

Money makes the mare go, the outlay of money keeps 
things going ; money will succeed where everything else 
fails. [Slang.] 

I’m making the mare go here in Whitford, without the 
money too sometimes. Kingsley , Two Years Ago, lot 

Shanks’ mare, one's own legs, as a means of oonvqyance. 
[Slang. ]— The gray mare Is the better horse, the wife 
rules the husband. [Slang.]— Timber mire. Same as 
horsel. 6 (6). 

mare^t (mar), w. [< ME. mare , mere, < AS. mara , 
an incubus, = MLG. mare, mar. LG. mare, mar , 
mor =s OHG. maro, mar , MHG. mar , G. dial. 
mahr , mar = Icel. mara = Sw. mara = Dan. mare, 
nightmare; cf. OF. mare , an incubus, also in 
comp, cauchemare , cochemare, cauquemare , F. 
cauchemar, nightmare, < OF. caucher , < L. cal- 
care , tread upon, + mare, incubus; cf. Pol. 
mara , a vision, dream, nightmare; Bohem. 
mura , incubus; prob. lit. ‘crusher,’ from the 
root of AS. mirran, myrran, hinder, mar, orig. 
* crush ’ : see marl. J Oppressed sleep ; incubus, 
formerly regarded as an evil spirit of the night 
that oppresses persons during sleep : now used 
only in the compound nightmare. 

Mushrooms cause the Incubus, or the mare in the 
stomach. Baeon, Nat. Hist 

mare 3 !, a. and adv. An obsolete form of more L 

Mareca (ma-re'kfi), n. [NL., < Braz. mar sea 
(Marcgrave), native name of a teal.] A genus 
of ducks of the family Anatidce and subfamily 
Anatinee; the widgeons. The common widgeon 
of Europe is M. penelope; that of America is 
M. americana. See widgeon. Also written 
Marica . 

marechalt (mar'e-shal), n. [F. marSchal , mar- 
shal : see marshal .] A kind of powder used for 
the hair in the eighteenth century. 

Hia hair powdered with marechal. a cambric shirt, etc. 

Smollett , Roderick Random. 

mare clausum (ma'reklfi'sum). [L.: mare, sea: 
clausum, neut. of clausus , closed: see mere 1 
and close 2 , a.] A closed sea; a sea closed to 
navigation ; a sea or a part of the high seas 
within the jurisdiction of a particular nation, 
as distinguished from the open sea, where all 
nations have equal right. The phrase is not a geo- 
graphical one, but a technical legal term, the subject of 
which has always been in controversy in international 
law ; and Its meaning therefore varies in extent according 
as it is used bv those who claim or who resist an extension 
of territorial jurisdiction over otherwise open seas. 

marei8t, n. a Middle English form of marish. 

marekanite (mar'e-kan-it), it. [< Marekanka 
(see def.) + -ite%.] ’ A variety of obsidian, fouqd 
in small spherules in the vicinity of the Mare- 
kanka, near Okhotsk in Siberia. It is a form 
of pearlstone. 

Maremmese (mar-e-mes' or -Inez'), a. [< It. 
Maremme + -ese.] Of or pertaining to the Ma- 
remme, certain marshy tracts extending along 
the coast of Tuscany in Italy, reaching back 
from six to eighteen miles from the sea. The 
soil is of wonderful fertility, hut the atmosphere is so pesti- 
lential as to render these districts uninhabitable in the 
warm season. 

marena (ma-re'nft), n. [NL., < G. mardne, mo- 
rane , said to be so called from Lake Morin, in 
Brandenburg, Prussia.] A eoregonine fish, 
Coregonus marcena, better known as C. lavare- 
tus: same as lavaret. 

marennin (ma-ren'in), n. See the quotation, 

Navlcula ostrearia contains a light-blue pigment, which 
it is proposed to call marennin, which is diffused throughout 
the protoplasm. Jour, qf Micros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. 1. 63. 

Mareotic (mar-e-ot'ik), a. [< L. Mareotieus, < 
Gr. MapeurtKdq,< Mapeuriq (sc. Mpvrj), alsoMd/wa, 
i) Xipvtf rj Map/a, Lake Mareotis ? < M Apeia, M apbj, 
< Egypt. Mer or Mir. a citv m Egypt, or the 
lake mareotis (see dei.) + -ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to Lake Mareotis in Lower Egypt, or the 
region in which it is situated: as, Mareotic wine. 

mares, ». Plural of mas&. 

mareschal (mar'e-shal), n. An obsolete form 
of marshal: used archaically, especially with 
reference to a marshal of France. 

0 William, may thy arms advance, 

That he may lose Dinant next year. 

And so he mareschal [in ed. 1766, "constable"] of France. 

Prior, Taking of Namur in 1606. 

mare v 8-n68t (marz'nest), V. i. [< marets nest (see 
under marc 1 ).] To discover mare’s nests ; make 
absurd discoveries ; imagine that one has made 
an important discovery which is really no dis- 
covery at all, or is a hoax. 

He's always mare's-nesting. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, I. 206. (Hoppe.) 

maresset, n. A Middle English form of marish. 
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mare's-tail 

mare’s-tail (marz'tal), n. and a. I. n. 1. (a) 
A plant of the genus Hippuris: most properly 
S. vulgaris . (In old herbals this 
was female horsetail , in contrast m 

” fluviatile, a stronger £ 

! horsetail. But la- 
say mare's-tail, as if the 
meaning had been female-hone tail.] 

(h) The horsetail, Equisetum. 

See bottle-brush , 2. 

The pretty marestad forest, fairy 

pines. Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

2. pi. Long straight fibers of 
gray cirrus cloud, an indica- 
tion of the approach of stormy 
weather. 

A light blue sky and a crescent of 
mart's- tails over the mastheads. 

W. C. Burnell, Jack's Courtship, xxli. 

3. In anat.j the cauda equina 
(which see { under cauda). 

n. a. Like a mare’s tail; 
of the kind called mare’s- 
tails : said of clouds. 

Streaks of marcstail clouds In the 
sky. Huxley, Nineteenth Century, 

[XIX. 202. 

marewet.n. An obsolete form 
of marrow 1 . 

M&rezzo marble. Bee mar- 
ble. 

margarate ( m&r'ga-rat ), n. 

[< margar(ic) + -ate*.] In chem ., a salt of mar- 
garic acid. 

margaret (m&r'ga-ret), n. [< Margaret, a fern, 
name, = F. Marguerite = Sp. Pg. Margarita = 
It. Margarita , Margherita , <L. margarita , < Gr. 
fiapyapirrK, a pearl : see margarite. The name 
Margaret reduced to Mag, Madge, dim. Maggie , 
etc., is familiarly applied to several birds, etc. : 
see madge 1 , magi, magpie , etc.] Same as 
madge 1 . 

margaret-grnnt (m&r'ga-ret-grunt), n. Same 
as margate-fish. 

Margaric (m&r-gar'ik), o. [C margar(ite) + -4c.] 
Pertaining to or resembling pearl.— Margaric 


Flowering Branch of 
Mare’s-tail ( Hippurit 
vulgaris), a, a flower 
before anthesis ; b, a 
flower after anthesis; 
c, the fruit. 
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latter, as it cools, deposits the acid in pearly scales, whence 
its name. It probably does not occur in nature. 

margarin, margarine (mar'ga-rin), n. [< mar - 
gar(ic) + -in 2 , -me 2 .] A peculiar pearl-like sub- 
stance extracted from hogs’ lard ; the solid 
fatty matter of certain vegetable oils. The 
purest margarin is obtained from the concrete 
part of olive-oil. It is a mixture of stearin and 
palmatin. 

margarita (m&r-ga-ri'tft), n. [NL. (in def. 1 < 
LGr. fuipyaplTift, a crumb of the sacramental 
bread, lit. a pearl), < Gr. papyapirw, a pearl: see 
margarite .] 1. In the Gr. Ch.: (a) The ves- 
sel in which the consecrated oblate is kept, (b) 
A portion of the oblate which is placed in the 
cup as a symbol of the union of the body and 
blood of Cnrist. See commixture. — 2. [caj?.l A 
genus of top-shells of the family Trochidte. It is 
represented by a number of species in the colder 
seas. 

Margaritacea (mar'ga-ri-ta'se-ii), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of margaritaceus , pearly: see marga - 
ritaceous.] In old systems, a family of bivalves 
whose shells are pearly or nacreous inside ; the 
pearl-oysters: same as Aviculidee or Pteriidw. 
in De Blainville's classification (1825), this family con- 
sisted of the genera Vulsella, Malleus, Pema, Crenatula, 
Inoceramus, Catiline, Pulvinites, OervUlia , and Avicula, 
thus corresponding somewhat to the Malleaeea of Lamarck. 
Also MargarUacem, 

margaritacean (mar'ga-ri-ta'se-an), a. and n. 
[As margaritaceous 4* -an.] f, "a. Margarita- 
ceous ; margaritiferous ; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Margaritacea. 

II. n. A member of the Margaritacea. 

margaritaceous (m&r'ga-ri-ta'shius), a. [< 
NL. margaritaceus , pearly, < L. margarita , a 
pearl : see margarite .] Resembling mother-of- 
pearl; pearly; glossy-white with purple, green, 
and blue reflections. 

Margaritana (mar'ga-ri-ta'n&), n. [NL., < L. 
margarita , a pearl : see margarite .] A genus of 
river-mussel 8 of the family Unionidce. it is close- 
ly related to Unio, chiefly differing in some details of the 
hinge-teeth, and a species, M. margaritifera, is notable 
as a pearl-oyster, producing pearls of commercial value. 
Also called Alasmodon. 

margarite (m&r'ga-rit), n. [< ME. margarite , 
margrite (also margery , q. v.) (cf. AS. meregrot , 
meregreota = OS. meriqriota = OHG. marigrioz, 
a pearl, forms simulating AS. mere , etc., sea, + 
great, etc., sand, gravel, grit), < OF. marguerite, 
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marguerete , F. margarite , marguerite = Sp. Pg. 
margarita = It. margarita, margherita , a pearl, 

< L. margarita , rarely margaritum , = Bulg. mar- 
garitzx Kuss. margaritu,< Gr .uapyapiryg, a pearl, 
also pdpyapov, a pearl, < papyapog, the pearl- 
oyster; cf. Pers. murwari (> Turk, tnervarid), a 
pearl.] 1. A pearl. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

Rich orient pearl, 

More bright of hue than were the margarites 
That Caesar found in wealthy Albion. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso. 

2. A mineral of micaceous structure, separa- 
ble into thin laminae which are rather brittle. 
It has a grayish or reddish color and a pearly luster on 
the cleavage-surface (hence called pearl-mica). In com- 
position it Is a silicate of aluminium and calcium. It is 
a common associate of corundum. It is one of the so- 
called brittle micas. 

3. In lithol., an arrangement of the devitrifica- 
tion products (globulites) of a glassy material 
into forms resembling strings or beads : a term 
introduced by Vogelsang. — 4. Same as mar- 
garita, 1. 

margaritic (mar-ga-rit'ik), o. [< margarite + 
-ic. J Pertaining to or resembling pearl or 
margarite; margaric — Margaritic add, one of the 
fatty acids which result from the saponification of castor- 
oil. 

margaritiferous (m&r # ga-ri-tif 'e-rus), a. [< L. 
margaritifer , pearl-bearing, < margarita , a pearl 
(see margarite), + ferre = E. bear L] Pearl- 
bearing; producing pearls; margaritaceous. 

margantite (mar'ga-ri-tit), n . [< NL. Margari- 
tites , a generic name of such shells, < L. marga- 
rita, a pearl: see margarite .] A fossil pearl- 
oyster or some similar margaritiferous shell. 

Margarodes (mar-ga-ro'dez), n. [NL., < Gr. 
papyap&drft, pearl-like, < udpyapov , a pearl (see 
margarite), + eSioq, form.] 1. A genus of scale- 
insects of the family Coccida i. M. formicarum, so 
named from its pearly appearance and from its living 
with ants, is known in the Bahamas as the ground pearl. 
Its scaly covering has caused it to be mistaken for a mol 
lusk. These insects are sometimes strung like beads in 
necklaces. The genus is probably the same as Porphy - 
rophora of Brandt (1833); it was named the same year by 
Guildlng. 

2. A genus of pyralid moths, typical of the fam- 
ily Margarodiaw , erected by Guen6e in 1854, 
having the wings immaculate, neither fasciate 
nor marginate, and the body stout. They occur 
In most parts of the world, more abundantly in tropical 
countries. Jf. quadristigmalis of the United States feeds 
in the larval state on the privet 

Margarodidae (mar-ga-rod'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Margarodes + -U&.') A family of pyralid 
moths named from the genus Margarodes , hav- 
ing ample, entire, silky, semi-hyaline, irides- 
cent or pearly wings, often bordered and sel- 
dom marked. The abdomen of the male has an apical 
tuft which is often bifid. It is a large wide-spread family 
of some 20 genera, as Phacellura, which contains the moths 
whose larvae are known in the United States as melon- 
caterpillars and pickle-worms. 

margarodite (mar'ga-ro-dit), n . [< Gr. papyapu- 
dw, pearl-like (see Margarodes), + -*fe 2 .] A va- 
riety of muscovite, or common potash-mica, 
affording, upon ignition, a small percentage of 
water. 

margaron, margarone (m&r'ga-ron, -rdn), n. 
[= F. margarone; as margar(ic) + -on, -one.] 
A solid white fatty matter which crystallizes 
in pearly scales, and is obtained by distilling 
margaric acid with excess of lime. 

margaryize (mar'gar-i-iz), r. f.; pret. and pp. 
margarijized , ppr. maraaryizing. [< Margary 
(see def.) + - ize .] In the antiseptic treatment 
of timber, to impregnate (the wood) with a so- 
lution of sulphate of copper. The word is de- 
rived from tne name of the inventor of the pro- 
cess, J. J. Lloyd Margary. 

margate-fish (mar 'gat-fish), n. A fish, Hcemu - 
Ion gibbosum or album , inhabiting the Caribbean 
Sea and Florida Keys. Its color Is pearly-white, 
somewhat olivaceous above, with obsolete spots on some 
of the scales ; the month is orange within, and the lips 
and a faint blotch on each side of the snout are light-yel- 
low. It reaches a length of 2 feet or more, and is one of 
the most Important food-fishes of Havana and Key West 
Also called market-fish , maggot-fish, margaret-grunt. 

Margaux (mftr-go'), u. [F. : see def.] Claret 
produced iu the commune of Marga ux, in the 
department of the Gironde in France. Its bet- 
ter grades closely resemble the Chateau Mar- 
gaux. See chdteau. 

margay (mar'ga), n. [= F. mar gay ; < Braz. 
mar gay.] A South American tiger-cat, Felis 
tigrina , or F. margay ; also, some related spe- 
cies. They are small spotted and striped cats resem- 
bling the ocelot, ranging from Mexico to Paraguay. The 
margay la about 2 feet long, the tail from 12 to 18 inches ; 
it has been domesticated and made useful in destroying 
rats, like the common house-cat. Also marjay. 


margin 

marge (mkrj), n. [< F. marge = Pr. marge = 
D. marge , < L. margo (margin-), border, margin : 
see margin.] Same as margin. [Poetical.] 

By this the Muse arrives 
At Elie’s ikied marge. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xxli. 1632. 
The drum, suspended by its tattered marge, 

Once rolled and rattled to the Hessian’s charge. 

0. IP. Holmes, Metrical Essay. 

marged (marjd), a. [< marge + -eeft.] Bor- 
dered ; having a margin. 

From that gold-sanded, How er -marged shore. 

The Week, VL 18a 

margent (m&r'jent), n. and a. [Avar, of mar- 
gin , with unorig.* -f as in parchment , tyrant , etc.] 

1. n. 1. A margin. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

The beached margent of the sea. 

Shak. , M. N. D., 1L L 86. 

Be not deceav’d, Readers, by men that would overawe 
yonr eares with big names and huge Tomes that contra- 
dict and repeal one another, because they can cramme a 
margent with citations. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
By the margent of the sea 
I would build myself a home. 

B. U. Stoddard, By the Margent of the Sea. 

2. Gloss ; marginal comment. 

See at the bar the booby Bettesworth, . . . 

Who knows of law nor text nor margent Swift. 

II. a. Marginal. 

Margent notes upon a French text 

B. Saltonstall, To Winthrop(1043). 

Here, peradventure, my witless yonth may be taxed with 
a margent note of presumption, for offering to put up any 
motion of applause in the behalf of so excellent a poet 
Nash (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 496). 

margentt (m&r'jent), v. t. [< margent , «.] To 
note or enter on the margin ; margin. 

I present it [England’s Eliza] in one whole entire hymne, 
distinguishing itonly by succession of yeares, which 1 have 
margented through the whole story. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 776, Pref. 

margeryt, n. [< ME. margery , margerye, < OF. 
margerie , marguerie , vernacular form of mar- 
guerite, var. of margarite, a pearl.] A pearl. 

margery-pearlt, ». [ME. margery perl.] Same 
as margery. Prompt. Pare., p. 214. 

And seyde, “ noli mittere man margerye-perlis 
Amanges hoggee, that ban hawes at wille." 

Piers Plotcman (B), x. 9. 

margin (m&r'jin), n. [Also marge (< F.), for- 
merly also margine(&na margent, q. v.); < ME. 
margin , margyne , < OF. margins (usually marge, 
F. marge) = Sp. margen = Pg. margem = It. 
margine, a border, margin, = Serv. marginj, a 
hill (as a boundary, an ant-hill, mole-hill), < 
L. margo (margin-), edge, brink, border, mar- 
gin: see mark 1 .] 1. A bordering or bounding 
space; a border; a space between one edge or 
line and another, as that along a river between 
the edge of the water or of its bed and a real or 
imaginary outer line, or the like, or that between 
the edges of a leaf or sheet of paper and those 
of the printing or writing on it. In some plants 
the leaf (then called marginate) has a distinct margin or 
border of different formation or coloration from the main 
body. In the case of a book, margin alone usually means 
the clear space between the print and the outer edge of the 
l, calleddist* 


leaf, i 


distinctively the front margin; the head or top 


margin Is at the top of the page, the tail or bottom margin 
at the foot, and the back margin on the inner side against the 
back. Parts of these margins, especially at the rides, may 
be occupied by marginal notes, remarks, or the like. An 
opened margin Is one where the leaves have been opened 
or separated, aa with a folder, but not trimmed ; an uncut 
margin has not been cut anywhere ; a rough-cut margin 
has only the more protruding ragged edges ent off with 
scissors ; in a cropped margin too much paper has been cut 
away ; in a bled margin part of tbe print has been cut away. 

We came into tbe road, where I saw an antient way 
about eighteen feet broad, paved with large round Btones, 
having a margin on each side, partly of hewn stone. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 80. 
Thus on MsBander’s flowery margin lies 
The dying swan. Pope, R. of the L., v. 66. 

With plates of brass the corslet cover'd o’er 
(The same renown 'd Asteropaus wore). 

Whose glitfring margins raised with stiver shine 
(No vulgar gift), Enmelus ! shall be thine. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiil. 641. 
Starts, when he sees the hazels quiver 
Along the margin of the river. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, ii. 
Specifically —(a) In an engraving, the paper left blank out- 
side the plate-mark. (&) In entom . , properly, the outer part 
of a surface or distinct portion of the integument, as dis- 
tinguished from the central part or disk. In this sense 
margin is not to be confounded with edge , which is used to 
denote the extreme boundary of apart : but where distinc- 
tion is unnecessary, the two terms are often used synony- 
mously. (c) In conch., the edge or entire outline of a bi- 
valve shell. (d) In bot . : (1) Tbe edge. (2) A distinct border, 
different from the body of tbe organ, as the membranous 
expansion surrounding some seeds or seed-vessels ; a nar- 
row wing. 

2. In joinery, the flat part of the stiles and rails 
of framed work. Doors which are made In two widths 
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or leaves are called double-margined, in consequence of the 
stiles being repeated in the center ; and so are also those 
doors which are made to imitate two-leafed doors. 

3. Latitude, scope, or range; freedom from 
narrow restriction or limitation ; room or pro- 
vision for enlarged or extended action. 

Their margin of effective operation is strictly limited; 
still, such a margin exists, ana they [trades- unions J have 
turned it to account Rae , Contemporary Socialism, viiL 

4. Allowance made, security given, or scope 
afforded for contingencies, as profit or loss in 
trade, error of calculation, change of circum- 
stances, diversity of judgment or opinion, etc. 

There is always margin enough in the statute for a lib- 
eral Judge to read one way and a servile judge another. 

Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 

5. In speculative dealings on the exchanges : 
(a) The sum in money, or represented by secu- 
rities, deposited by a speculator or trader with 
his broker as a provision against loss on trans- 
actions made on account. This margin is usually 
reckoned at 10 per cent of the par value of stocks or 
bonds, and 10 cents per bushel or barrel on grain or oil. 
If the price rises or falls to a satisfactory extent, a sale or 
purchase is made, and the gain is the customer's profit, 
less the broker's charges ; if the price falls below or rises 
above the margin furnished, and the purchase is to be pro- 
tected in expectation of a future rise or fall, the customer 
is required to furnish (“ put up ’’) more margin to cover 
the difference. 


The banks refused to loan upon any except first-class 
collateral, and commission-houses regarded the market as 
in a somewhat dangerous condition for speculators on mar- 
gin. Appleton's Ann. Cyc., 1880, p. 342. 

(b) A deposit made by each of two brokers, 
parties to a contract, when one is “called up” 
(as it is termed) by the other. This mutual deposit 
(usually of 6percent)is made in some bank or trust com- 
pany agreed upon, and remains subject only to a joint 
check or draft during the continuance of the contract upon 
which it has been called.— Cardinal, coat&l, dentate, 
dilated margin. See the adjectives. — Dislocated mar- 
gin. See dislocate.— Double margin, a margin in which 
there Is a fine groove along the outer siae, the margin being 
thus composed of two parallel edges or carinae with the 
groove between them.— Eroded margin. See erode.— 
mate, lncrasaate. Inferior, inner, etc., margin. See 
the adjectives.— Margin draft. See margin-draft.— 
Marg in of a 00UT86. m arch. , that part of the upper side 
of a course of slates which is left uncovered by the next su- 
perior course.— TO make margin, in printing, to deter- 
mine the proper amount of margin to be given to printed 
pages by the selection of blanks or of low furniture of suit- 
able sixes. = gyn. 1. Confine, limit, skirt. See rim. 
margin (margin), v . t . [< F. marginer = Sp. Pg. 
marginar = It. marginare , < L. 'marginare , fur- 
nish with a border, \ marqo ( margin -), a border: 
see margin , ».] I. To furnish with a margin; 
form or constitute a margin to ; border. 

The ice-born rivers . . . were margined occasionally 
with spires of discolored ice. 

Kane, Sec. Grinnell Exp., II. 150. 

2. To enter in the margin, as a note in a book. 
—To margin up, to put up margins, as a provision against 
loss by a broker who has purchased and holds stocks, etc., 
on behalf of a customer ; cover loss on account of depre- 
ciation of prices. 

The concern then had #42,500,000 locked up on the Bourse, 
having trebled its liabilities in the vain attempt to margin 
up after a fall begun in September, 1881. 

Amer. Economist, III. 176. 

marginal (mar'ji-nal), a. [= F. marginal = 
Sp. Pg. marginal = It. marginale , < NL. margi- 
nalia , < L. margo ( maryiw-), margin: see margin.] 
Pertaining to a margin ; situated on or near the 
margin ; specifically, written or printed in the 
margin of a page: as, a marginal note or gloss. 

To come into the dim reflexion of hollow antiquities sold 
by the seeming bulk, and there be fain to club quotations 
with Men whose learning and belief lies in marginal stuff- 
ings. MiUon, Church- Government, ii., Pref. 

The passage itself is set down in the marginal notes. 

Pope, Temple of Fame, Adv't. 

Inner marginal celL see inner.— Marginal bodies, 
marginal vesicles, in hvdroid polyps, differentiated sen- 
sory organs attached to the edge of the umbrella. Those 
which are pigmented are supposed to have a visual func- 
tion, those which have hard concretions to be auditory. 
(See cut under lithocyst) Different kinds of marginal bodies 
have special names.— Marginal bones or ossicles, super- 
numerary digitalphalaugeslying along the inner or tne out- 
er border of the nipper of an ichthyosaur. (See cut under 
Ichthyosauria.) The marginal bones furnish a remark- 
able instance of more than the normal five digits of verte- 
brates.— Marginal cell, in entom., a cell or space of the 
wing anterior to the marginal vein and attaining the apical 
margin.— Marginal Uncart, the index-finger. 

Would I had seen thee graved with thy great sire, 

Ere lived to have men's marginal fingers point 
At Charalois, as a lamented story ! 

Massinger and Field, Fatal Dowry, ill. L 
Marginal fringes, in omith. See fringe. —Marginal 
gemmation. See gemmation.— Marginal gyrus. See 
gyrus.— Marginal line, in entom., a variously waved or 
angulated line running across the anterior wing near the 
apical margin, distinguished in many moths.— Marginal 
lobe, lobule. See lobe.— Marginal notes, notes printed 
on the front margin or fore edge of the leaf. Often called 
tide notes.— Marginal vein or nervure. In entom., a vein 
of an insect’s wing, extending more or less longitudinally 


toward the apical margin. It may arise from the ptero- 
stigma and form a curved line, as in some HymenopUra (in 
which case it is also called the radial vein), or it may be 
a posterior fork of the costal vein, as in certain Dipiera. 
— Marginal vesicles. See marginal bodies. 
marginalia (mftr-ji-na'li-ft), n . pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of marginalia, marginal: see marginal.] 1. 
Marginal notes. — 2. In sponges, spicules form- 
ing a collar round the osculum. F, E. Schulze. 
marginalize (mftr'ji-nal-iz), v . ; pret. and pp. 
marginalized , ppr. marginalizing. [< marginal 
+ - ize .] I. trans. To furnish with marginal 
notes. [Rare.] 

Augustine’s Confessions, in the same library, he [Arch- 
bishop Leighton] similarly marginalized. 

F. Jacox, Literary Life, p. 104. 

II. intram . To make marginal notes. [Rare.] 

Byron could marginalize with similar fertility and fa- 
culty. F. Jacox, Literary Life, p. 112. 


marginally (mftr'ji-nal-i), adv. In the margin, 
as of a book. 


marginant (mar'ji-nant), a. In bot., becom- 
ing marginate. 

marginate (mar'ji-nat), r. t. ; pret. and pp. mar- 
ginated , ppr. marginating. [< L. marginatus , 
pp. of marginare , furnish with a boraer: see 
margin , t\] To furnish with & margin or mar- 
gins. 

marginate (mar'ji-nat), a. [< L. marginatus , 
pp.: see the verb.] Having a margin. Specifi- 
cally, in entom.: (a) Having the margin of a distinct 
color : as, marginate with purple, (b) Having a distinct 
margin or edge, as the pronotum of many beetles.— Mar- 
ginate abdomen, in entom., an abdomen that is com- 
pressed and has the sides of the dorsal segments elevated, 
as in many Staphylinidoe ; or projecting beyond the wing- 
covers in a sharp ridge, as in many Hemiptera and Orthop- 
tera, and a few Coleoptera. 

marginated (mar'ji-na-ted), a. Same as mar- 
ginate. 

margin-draft (mftr'jin-drftft), n. In masonry, 
a plane chiseled surface adjoining the edge or 
edges of a hewn block, as that about the joints 
of a usual variety of ashler, in which the mar- 
gin-draft incloses the middle part of the face, 
which may either be dressed or left rough. 

margined (mfir'jind), a. [< margin + -cd%.] 
Marginate; specifically, in bot., having a dis- 
tinct and projecting edge or wing, as the bor- 
ders of many flat seeds — Margined fruit-bat, Cy- 
nopterus marginatus, a small East Indian species, about 4 
inches long, whose ears are marginate or edged with white. 


Marginalia (mftr-ji-nel'S), n. [NL., dim. of L. 
margo (margin-), edge, border: see margin.] 
The typical genug or the family 
MargineUidce . There are some 200 
species, found in all warm seas, of small 
slse, with smooth oval shells having a 
small respiratory notch. The best repre- 
sentatives of the genus have an evident 
spire, as M. nubectuaia ; some others, with 
sunken spire, as M. lineata, form a sub- 
genus Persicula. 

Margineilacea (mkr # ji-ne-la' so- 
ft), n. pi. [NL., < Marginella + 

-acea.] Same as Marginellidw. 

Marginellid® (mar-ji-nel'i-de), 
n. pi. [NL., < Marginella + -idee.] 

A family of gastropods, typified 
by the genus Marginella. The animal has only ra- 
chidian teeth, tentacles approximate at base, eyes above 
their base, and a large foot. The shell is involute or 
obovate, with a short or sunken spire, polished porcella- 
neous surface, and has several distinct plaits on the colu- 
mellar lip. 



marginelliform (mftr-ji-neri-fdrm), a. [< NL. 
Marginella + L. forma, form.] Having the 
character of a Marginella or related mollusks. 
m&rfrineHoid (mftr-ii-nel'oid), a. [< NL. Mar- 
ginella + -aid.] Of or pertaining to the Mar - 
ginellidce, or to the group which that family 
represents. 

marginiddal (m&r'ji-ni-sPdal), a. [< L. mar- 
go (margin-), border, + ceedeire , cut, + -«/.] In 
bot., a term descriptive of that mode of dehis- 
cence in which the carpels separate along their 
external line of junction, not, however, split- 
ting the septa or partitions, as in septicidal de- 
hiscence, but breaking away from tnem. 
marginiform (mftr'ji-ni-fdrm), a. [< L. margo 
(margin-), edge, border, + forma , form.] Like 
a border, edge, or margin ; forming a mere rim 
of something: as, the marginiform ears of some 
spermophiles. Cones. 

margining (mftr'ji-ning), n. [Verbal n. of mar- 
gin, t\] Margins collectively ; also, the form or 
character of a margin ; marks or colors border- 
ing a surface : as, a black margining . 
marginirostral (mftr / ji-ni-ros'tral), a. [< L. 
margo (margin-), edge, border, + rostrum, bill, 
beak: see rostral .] Bordering or fringing the 
bill : applied by Macgillivray to feathers situ- 


ated about the basal margin of the bills of birds. 
[Scarcely in use.] 

margin-line (raftr'jin-lin), n. Naut., a line or 
edge parallel to the upper side of the wing- 
transom in a ship and just below it, where the 
butts of the after bottom-planks terminate. 

margin-tailed (mar'iitt-tald), a. Having the 
tail margined : specifically applied to a South 
American otter, Pteronura sandbachi , in which 
the tail is alate. 

margosa (miir-g6 '8ft), w. [E. Ind.] An East 
Indian tree, Azadirachta Indica (Melia Azadi- 
rachta). Its fruit yields a concrete fixed oil. 

Also called nim or neem Margosa bark. See 

barks. 

margravate, margraviate (mftr'gra-vat, mftr- 
gra r vi-at), w. [< margrave 4* -ate&. J The ter- 
ritory of a margrave. 

m argrave (mft r gra v) , n . [Formerly also ( after 
G.) markgrave , marckgrare, < F. margrave = D. 
markgraaf = MLG. markgreve = Dan. mark - 
grerc = *Sw. markgrefve, < MHG. maregrave 
(OHG. marcgrdvo), G. markgrafi mark, a march 
or border, + graf, a count: see march 1 and 
grave 5 .] A German title ( markgraf ), ‘ count or 
earl of a mark 1 or border province: equivalent 
to marquis. The margraves were originally military 
governors or .guardians by appointment (first in the time 
of Charles the Great), but their office soon became heredi- 
tary. From the twelfth century onward the margraves were 
princes of the empire, and some of them became electors. 
The title ceased to be used in its territorial sense in 1806, 
when there were nine margravates, but was retained for 
some time as a title of courtesy for younger sons. 

The chief and head of them [commissioners] was the 
Margrave (as they call him) of Bruges. 

Sir T. More, Utopia, tr. by Robinson (1551), Prol. 

The margrave, who was the high executive officer of the 
little commonwealth, marched down to the cathedral. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 561. 

margraviate, n. See margravate. 

margravine (mfir'gra-ven), n. [< F. margra - 
vine (=D. markgravin = MLG. markgrevinne = 
MHG. marcgrdvtn , maregrdvinne, G. markgrafin 
= Sw. markgrefvinna = Dan. markgrevindc ), 
fem. of margrave, margrave: see margrave .] 
The wife of a margrave. 

marguerite (mftr'ge-ret), n. [< F. marguerite, 
a daisy, a pearl, < L. margarita, < Gr. papyapirijq, 
a pearl : see margaret, margarite.] 1. The com- 
mon European daisy, Beilis perennis. — 2. A spe- 
cies from Teneriffe", Chrysanthemum frutesccns, 
also called Paris daisy , closely resembling the 
common oxeye daisy, but with leaves more dis- 
sected. It Is successful as a winter bloomer, while the 
latter is not. There is a popular yellow variety, golden 
marguerite. See cut under Chrysanthemum.— Blue mar- 
guerite, Detris (. Agatham ) coelestis. 

marguettd (mar-ge-ta'), a. In her., same as 
decked , 3 . 

Margyricarpus (mfir'ji-ri-kftr'pus), n. [NL. 
(Ruiz and Pavon, 1794), < Gr. papyapiTrjc, a pearl. 
+ Kapndc, fruit, erroneously for * Ma rga roi toco r- 
pus. ] A genus of rosaceous shrubs belonging 
to the tribe Poteriew, characterized by her- 
maphrodite flowers which are axillary and soli- 
tary and have a calyx without bracts, no petals, 
two stamens, and one carpel. They are branching, 
rigid, leafy shrubs, with pinnate leaves, and small, incon- 
spicuous flowers Bessne in the axils. There are 4 spe- 
cies, natives of South America. M. setosus is sometimes 
cultivated under the name of pearl-berry or pearl-fruit. 

mariaget, n. An obsolete form of marriage. 

marialite (mar'i-al-It), n. [Formation not 
known.] A kind of scapolite found near Na- 
ples. It is essentially a silicate of aluminium 
and sodium with some sodium chlorid. See 
scapolite. 

Malian 1 (ma'ri-an), a. [< L. Marianus,< Mari- 
us (see def.), the name of a Roman gens.] Of 
or pertaining to Caius Marius, a noted Roman 
general (died 86 b. c.), or his followers. 

When ordered by Sulla to put away his wife, who was 
connected with the Marian party, he ( Cesar] refused to 
obey, although he lost by the refusal his wife's dower, his 
priesthood, and his fortune. Encyc. Brit., IV. 634. 

Marian 2 (ma'ri-an), a. [< ML. Marianas , < LL. 
Maria, Mary : see mary 2, marry 2 .] 1 . Of or per- 
taining to the Virgin Mary : as. the Marian doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Cnurch. — 2. Of or 
pertaining to Queen Mary of England, daughter 
of Henry VIH. 

Of all the Marian martyrs, Mr. Philpot was the best-born 
gentleman. Fuller. 

The fate of the English Protestants, exiles under the Ma- 
rian administration, was, as the day arrived, to be the lot 
of the English Papists under the government of Elizabeth. 

I. D’ Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 68. 

Marian^t (mar'i-an), n. [Also Marion; < OF. 
Marion , dim. of Marie, Mary : see marry 2 . Of. 
mariet, marionette.] 1. See Maid Marian . — 2. 
Same as mariet. Cotgrare . 


« 
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Marlanism (ma'ri-an-izm), n. [< Marian 2 4- 
-wwi.l The adoration of the Virgin, 
maricne, n, [E. Ind.] An imp or demon. 

In these parts are huge woods, harbours of Lions, Tigers. 
Ownces, and Mariches , which haue Maidens faces and 
Scorpions tailes. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 458. 

maricolous(ma-rik'o-lus), a. [< L. mare, the sea, 
4- colere , dwell.] Inhabiting the sea; oceanic 
or pelagic in habitat, as an animal or a plant, 
marid (mar'id), n. [Ar. rnarid , rebellious, reb- 
el.] In Mohammedan myth., an evil jinnee or 
genie or demon of the most powerful class. 

It is only when he cannot bring his lovers together, or 
having done so cannot And enough fires of trouble to test 
their constancy, that the Arab “raconteur" introduces his 
genie, “ afrit,' or “marid" or changes his hero into an 
ape. Edinburgh Ret., CLXIV. 195. 

marie 1 !, v. A Middle English form of marry 1 . 
nmrie 2 t, interj. A Middle English form of marry 2 . 
marie 3 !, n. [Var. of marrow 2 : in this form, 
in the second quot., confused with Mary f a 
woman’s name.] A companion ; mate ; atten- 
dant. 

What ’b become o’ your maria, Maiary? 

Willie and Lady Mabry (Child's Ballads, IL 50). 
Yestreen the Queen had four Maria, 

The night shell hae but three: 

There was Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, 

And Marie Carmichael, and me. 

The Queen'* Marie (Child's Ballads, III. 118). 

mariet (mar'i-et), it. [< OP. mariette, in pi. 
“ Mariets, f ., mariets. marians, violets, Coventry 
bells” (Cotgrave), also a kind of Campanula , F. 
mariette, dim. of Marie, Mary : see marry 2 .] An 
old name for the canterbury-bell, Campanula 
Medium: also called Marian's violet, translating 
the old Latin name Viola Mariana. 
marigenotm (ma-rij'e-nus), a. [< L. mare, the 
sea, 4* -yen us, produced : see -genous.] Pro- 
duced in or by the sea. [Rare.] 
marigold (mar'i-gold), n. [< Maru, i. e. the 
Virgin Mary, 4- gold. Cf. u. goudbloem = G. 
goldblume , marigold, lit. * gold-flower’; Gael. Ins 
Mairi, marigold, lit. 4 Maiy’s plant. 7 ] 1. Prop- 
erly, a composite plant of either of the genera 
Calendula and Tagetes. C. officinalis is the common 
garden- or pot-marigold, of some use in dyeing and medi- 
cine. (See cut under bract) The species of Tagetes bear 
the name of African or French marigold, though their 
origin is in South America and Mexico. T. erecta, the 
specific African marigold, is stout and ereot, with club- 
shaped peduncles ana orange- or lemon-colored heads. 
T. patxda, the specific French marigold, has cylindrical 
peduncles and narrower heads, the rays orange or with 
darker stripes. The Cape marigolds, from South Africa, 
are species of Dimornhotheca, formerly classed under Ca- 
lendula. D. pluvialis, with white rays, closes in dark 
weather. The name is also applied to various other 
chiefly golden-flowered plants, commonly with an adjec- 
tive or in composition. 

A Garland braided with the Flowery foulds 
Of yellow Citrons, Turn-Sols, Mary-gould*. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
The marigold , that goes to bed wi' the sun. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 105. 

Fair is the marigold, tor pottage meet. 

Gay, Shepherd's Week, L 45. 
2f. A piece of gold money : so called from its 
color. 

I’ll write it, an’ you will, in short-hand, to despatch im- 
mediately, and presently go put five hundred mari-galds in 
a purse for you. Covney, Cutter of Coleman Street 

Corn-marigold, in Great Britain, Chrysanthemum sege- 
tum, growing among crops. Also called field-marigold . 
wild marigold. —Fetid marigold, an ill-smelling Ameri- 
can weed, Dytodia ehrysanthemoides. — Fig-marigold, a 
plant of the genus Mesembryanthemum. 

marigold-finch (mar'i-gold-finch), n. The gold- 
en-crested wren, Begulus cristatus. 
marigold-window (raar'i-gdld-win'do), n. In 
arch., same as rose-window. [Rare or obsolete.] 
marigraph (mar'i-grkf), n. [< F. marigraphe, 
< L. mare, the sea, 4- Gr. ypdipciv, write.] A 
self-registering instrument for making a con- 
tinuous record of the height of the tides ; a tide- 
gage. 

mangr&phic (mar-i-graf'ik), a. [< marigraph 
4- -ic.J Pertaining to or obtained by means of 
a marigraph. 

marl kin (mar'i-kin), n. Same as marikina. 
martidna (mar-i-ke'n&), ii. [NL., from a 
native name.] A sort of squirrel-monkey, the 
silky marmoset or tamarin, Midas or Jacchus 
rosalia. It is of a bright-yellowish color with long hair 
about the head, making a kind of mane. It inhabits the 
region of the upper Amazon, and was formerly in much re- 
quest as a pet Also called silky monkey and lion-monkey. 

marinade 1 (mar-i-nad'), it. [< F. marinade , 
pickle, < marin , of the sea: see marine and 
-ode 1 .] 1. A compound liquor, generally of 

wine and vinegar, with herbs and spices, in 
which fish or meats are steeped before cook- 
ing to improve their flavor.— 2f. Pickled meat, 
either flesh or fish. E. Phillips, 1706. 
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marinade 1 (mar'i-nad),r. t . ; pret. and pp. mari- 
naded, ppr. marinading. [< marinade, it.j Same 
as marinate. 

marinade 2 (mar-i-nad'), n. [Cf. marinade 1 .} In 
the West Indies, a little cake made of the edible 
core of the cabbage-palm. 

Those delicious little cakes called marinades, which 
you hear the colored peddlers calling out for sale. 

HarpeTt Mag., LXXVII. 827. 

Marina (ma-ri'ne), it. pi. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 18$3), fern. pi. of L. marinus, marine.] 
A series of monocotyledonous marine plants 
of the natural order Hydrochar idea:, character- 
ized by having the cotyledon project beyond 
the thick radicle. It embraces the genera En - 
halus , Thalassia , and Halophila, natives of the 
Indian and South Pacific oceans. Also called 
Thalassiece. 

marinaget, ». [< OF. marinage (= Sp. marinaje) ; 

< marin, marine, 4- -age.] Seamanship. 

And with helpc of our ores within the horde, and by 
other crsfte of marynage, with grete dyffyculte and fere 
they kepte the Galye frome the shore. 

Sir R. Quylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 68. 

marinal (ma-re'nal), a. [< marine 4- -a/.] Of 
the sea ; saline ; bitter. [Rare.] 

These here are festival, not marinal waters. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 168. 

marinate (mar'i-nat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. mari- 
nated, pp. marinating. [Var. of marinade l , v., 
as if < marine 4- -ate 2 .] To salt or pickle, as 
fish, and then preserve in oil or vinegar. 

Why am I styled a cook. If I’m so loath 
To marinate my fish, or season broth ? 

W. King , Art of Cookery. 

They set before us ... a Marinated ragout flavoured 
with cumin-seed. 

R. F. Burton, tr. of Arabian Nights, I. 27a 

marine (ina-ren'), a. and n. [In present pron. 
after mod.F., but found in ME., marine, marync, 

< OF. and F. marin = Sp. Pg. It. marino, of the 
sea; fem. as a noun, F. marine = Sp. Pg. It. 
marina, the sea-shore, sea, shipping interests, 
etc. ; < L. marinus , of or belonging to the sea, < 
marc, the sea, = AS. mere, a lake, = E. mere : 
see mere L] t. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
sea; characteristic of the sea; existing in or 
formed by the sea : as, a marine picture or view ; 
the marine fauna and flora ; marine deposits left 
by ancient seas; marine tides. — 2. Relating to 
or connected with the sea ; used or adapted for 
use at sea ; acting or operating at sea : as, a ma- 
rine chart ; a marine league ; a marine engine ; 
marine forces. — 3!. Relating to navigation or 
shipping; maritime; nautical; naval. 

The code of maritime laws, which are called the laws 
of Oleron, and are received by all nations in Europe as 
the ground and sabstruction of all their marine constitu- 
tions, was confessedly compiled by our King Richard the 
First. Blackstone, Com., I. xiiL 

4. In zool.y technically, inhabiting the high 
seas; oceanic; pelagic: distinguished from 

maritime or littoral Fleet marine officer. See 

fleet *.— Marine acid, hydrochloric acid.— Marine ba- 
rometer. See barometer.— Marine belt. Same as 
three-mile limit (which see, under mile) i— Marine boiler, 
a boiler specially adapted to use in steamboats and steam- 
ships. Maximum heating-surface with a minimum of cubic 
space occupied by the entire boiler and furnace is a dis- 
tinctive feature of marine boilers, in which also the best 
proportion of grate to heating-surface, arrangement of 
arts to secure active water-circulation, strength, dura- 
illty, and convenience in firing are points to which the 
greatest attention is paid. Corrugated plates for direct fire- 
surface and forced-draft are prominent characteristics of 
modern marine boilers of the best types.— Marine corps. 
See corps !*.— Marine cotton. Same as adenos.— Marine 
ducks, the sea-ducks; the subfamily Fuligxdina. — Ma- 
rine engine, any steam-engine adapted for use in sea- 
going steamers.— Marine engineering. See naval en- 
gineering, under engineering— Marine glue, governor, 
guard, hoBpltaL See the nouns.— Marine insurance. 
See insurance, 1.— Marine league. See league^.— Ma- 
rine Officer, an officer of the marine corps.— Marine 
railway, a railway, extending from the snore into the 
sea, on wnich vessels are hauled up to be repaired or are 
transported from one body of water to another. —Marine 
sauce, Porphyra vulgaris, a common seaweed.— Marine 
soap, a kind of soap well adapted for washing with 
sea-water, made chiefly of cocoanut-oil.— Marine Store, 
a place where old ships' material^ as canvas, junk, iron, 
etc., are bought and sold: applied also to shops where 
any old articles, as iron, grease, ropes, etc., are bought and 
sold. In Great Britain the keeper of the store must have 
his or her name with “ Dealer In Marine Stores ” painted 
distinctly, in letters not less than six inches long, over the 
door. He must register his purchases, not buy from a per- 
son apparently under sixteen, and not cut up any cable or 
article exceeding five fathoms in length without an order 
from a justice of the peace.— Marine surveyor, a civil 
officer who surveys ships for Insurance, repairs, etc.— 
Marine wolf, in her., a bearing resembling a sort of 
seal, the head of which is made ferocious with projecting 
tusks, etc. =Syn. Naval, Nautical, etc. See maritime. 

II. n. If. The sea-shore. 

I do yow to wite that the! haue had strange bataile 
be-fore logres in the playn a-gein the Saisnes, that all the 
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con trey hadde robbed, and all the maryne and the portes 
toward Dover. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fi. 280. 

Every evening they solace themselves along the Marine, 
the men on horse-back, and the women in large Carossea. 

Sandy s, Travailes, p. 192. 

2. Shipping in general; the maritime interest 
as represented by ships : sea-going vessels con- 
sidered collectively, either in the aggregate or 
as regards nationality or class: as, the mer- 
cantile marine of a country ; the naval marine. 

Holland is rapidly increasing her steam marine. 

D. A. Wells, Our Merchant Marine, p. 81. 

3. In France, specifically, the naval establish- 
ment ; the national navy and its adjuncts : as, 
the minister of marine , or of the marine. 

The first [factions] wished France ... to attend solely 
to her marine, . . . and thereby to overpower England on 
her own element. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iL 

4. A soldier who serves on board of a man-of- 
war ; one of a body of troops enlisted to do mili- 
tary service on board of ships or at dockyards. 
In the United States and British services, they are clothed 
and armed similarly to infantry of the line. 

5. An empty bottle. See the quotation. 

I have always heard that empty bottles were, especially 
among army men, called marines. I remember that some 
sixty years ago a good story used to he told, I think, of the 
Duke of York. His Royal Highness, at some military con- 
vivial meeting, little thinking of giving offence to the sus- 
ceptibilities of any man present, ordered a servant to 
“take away those marines . N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 88. 

6. In painting, a sea-piece; a marine view. 

On the right hand of one of the marines of Salvator, in 
the Pitti Palace, there Is a passage of sea reflecting the 
sunrise. Buskin. 

Royal marines, troops who serve on British ships of 
war.— Tell that to the marines, that will do for the 
marines, expressions signifying disbelief in some state- 
ment made or story told. They originated in the fact that, 
owing to their ignorance of seamanship, the marines were 
formerly made butts of by the sailors. 

marine (mar-i-na'), a. [F., < marine, the sea: 
see marine.] In her., having the lower part of 
the body like the tail of a fish : said of any beast. 
Compare sea-lion. 

marined (ma-rend'), a. Same as marine. 

marineer, n. An obsolete or archaic form of 
mariner. Chaucer ; Coleridge. 

mariner (mar'i-n£r), it. [Early mod. E. also 
marriner ; < ME. mariner, maryner, maroner , < 
OF. (F. and Pr.) marinicr (= Sp. marinero = 
Pg. marinheiro = It. marinierc , mariniero ), a sea- 
man, < marin, of the sea: see marine.] A sea- 
man or sailor; one who directs or assists in the 
navigation of a ship. In law the term also in- 
cludes a servant on a ship. 

And [they] hadde goode wynde and softe, and goode 
maroners hem for to gide, till thel come to the Rochell wlth- 
oute eny trouble or annoye. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 879. 

Thanne the Marryners song the letany. 

Tvrkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 22. 
Meantime his busy mariners he hastes 
His shatter’d sails with rigging to restore. 

Dryden, Annus Mirnbilis, st. 65. 
It is An ancient mariner ■ 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 
Fly of the mariners* compass t, the compass-card.— 
Mariners' compass. See compass, 7.— Master mari- 
ner, the captain of a merchant vessel or fishing-vessel. 
=Syn. Seaman, etc. See sailor. 

mannersllip! (mar'i-ner-ship), it. [< mariner 4- 
ship.] Seamanship. 

Having none experience in the feate of marinershippe. 

Ud all, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 6. 

The Phnenicians, famous for Marchandlse and Marri- 
nership, sailed from the Red Sea round about Afrike. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 90. 

Marini « m (ma-re'nizm), w. [< Marini (see 
def.) 4- -tom.] Extreme mannerism in litera- 
ture, like that of the school of Italian poets of 
the seventeenth century founded by G. B. Mari- 
ni (1569-1625), which was characterized by ex- 
travagance in the use of metaphor, antitheses, 
and forced conceits. 

Achillini of Bologna followed in Marini’s steps. . . . Iu 
general, we may say that all the poets of the 17th century 
were more or less infected with Marinism. 

Eneyc. Brit., XIII. 611. 

Marinl8t (ma-re'nist), it. [< It. Marinista ; as 
Marini (see Marinism).] A poet of the school 
of Marini. 

There was for a time a large class of imitators of his 
[Marini’s] style, called Marinists. Amer. Cyc., XI. 167. 

marinorama (ma-re-no-ra'm&), n. [Irreg. < L. 
marinus, of the sea, 4- Gr. opapa, a view, < 6pav, 
see.] A representation of sea-views; an exhi- 
bition of scenes at sea in the manner of a pan- 
orama. [Rare.] 

Mariolater (ma-ri-ol'a-t6r), ii. [< Gr. M apia, 
Mary, 4* larpijq, worshiper: see idolater.] One 
who worships or pays religious devotion to the 
Virgin Mary; one who practises Mariolatry. 
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M&riolatry (ma-ri-ora-tri), n. [< Or. Mag/a, 
Mary, + farpeia, worship. Cf. idolatry.! The 
worship or religious veneration of the Virgin 
Mary : used with the intention of implying that 
it is equivalent to or trenches upon tne worship 
due to God only (latria). The members of the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches distinguish between the wor- 
ship paid to God (latria) and that paid to the Virgin Mary 
fhyperdulia). See dulia, latria, hyper dulia. Also spelled 
MaryolcUry. 

marionette (mar # i-o-net' ), w. f < F. marionuette , 
puppet, also formerly ‘little Marion,’ dim. of 
Marion , Marion, dim. of Marie, Mary, for Mari- 
olette, a dim. of Mariolc , the name formerly 
given to little figures of the Virgin Mary : see 
marry 2 .] 1. A puppet moved by strings; one 
of a set of such puppets used to represent char- 
acters on a mimic stage. — 2. The Duffle or buf- 
fle-headed duck. Audubon. [Louisiana.] — 3. 
A small complicated arrangement at the end 
of the batten in a ribbon-loom, for actuating 
the racks of the shuttles. It is curiously life- 
like in its motions, whence the name. 
Mariotte’s law. See law*. 
mariposa-lily (mar-i-pd's&-lil'i ), n. [< Sp. mari- 
posa a butterfly, + E. lily.’] A plant of the ge- 
nus Cahchortus. Also called butterfly -tulip. 
maripnt (mar'i-put), n. [Also marput; a native 
name.] The African zoril or zorille, Zorilla 
capensis or striata , a small animal striped with 
black and white, belonging to the family Mus- 
telidee and subfamily Zorillina, and resembling a 
skunk in color and odor. Having been described 
as Viverra zorilla , it has been regarded errone- 
ously as a kind of civet. 

marischal (mar'i-sbal), n. [An obs. or Sc. form 
of marshal.] Same as marshal. The dignity of 
marischal (afterward earl martachal) of Scotland was he- 
reditary in the family of Keith for several centuries, till 
the attainder of its last incumbent in 1716. 
marish (m&r'ish), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
tnaresh , marise, marice , marrice , marresse; < ME. 
mareis, mareys , marais , m a rcsse.ma rrasse, < OF. 
mareis , marais , F. marais = Pr. mares = It. 
marese , < ML. *marcnsis, a marsh, < L. mare, 
a sea (lake), + term, -ensis , E. -ese (see mere 1 
and -ese ) ; these forms being mixed with OF. 
maresqs = Pr. marcx (for *marsc), < ML. maris- 
cus , a marsh, appar. based on L. mare , sea (lake), 
as if < L. mare , sea, + term, -iseus, E. -wA 1 , but 
prop. < MLG. mersch , marsch , masch , LG. marsch 
— G. marsch = Dan. marsk , a marsh, = AS. 
mersc , wet ground, of the same ult. formation: 
see marsh. Cf. morass.] L w. A marsh. [Now 
only poetical.] 

Doun to a matey s fast® by she ran. 

Chaucer , Wife of Bath's Tale, L 114. 

The mosse and the marram , the mounttes so hye. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.\ 1. 2014. 

The Ante nyght that thei departed from Cameloth that 
thei come to a Cast ell that stode in a marem, so wele and 
so feire sitting®, an so cloos that it douted noon assaute. 

Merlin (E. E. T. H.\ iii. 604. 

It was built of a Marish, because of Earthquakes. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. .180. 

Flanked with a ditch, and forced out of a marish. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, Ixii. 

And far through the marish green and still 
The tangled water-courses slept. 

Tennyson, Dying Swan. 

II. a. Marshy. [Now only poetical.] 

This Countrey of Moscouie hath also very many and 
great riuers in it, and is marish ground in many places. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, L 247. 
The frank sun of natures clear and rare 
Breeds poisonous fogs in low and marish minds. 

Lowell, Dara. 

marish-beetle (mar ' ish - be # tl ), n. Same as 
marsh-beetle. 

M&rist (ma'rist), n. and a. [NL. Marista, < LL. 
Ma ria, Mary (see def.): see marry 2 .] I. w. A 
member of a Roman Catholic congregation de- 
voted to the management of schools, instruc- 
tion in industry and agriculture, etc. it was 
founded at Bordeaux in 1818, and has many establishments 
in France and other countries. Unlike the Brethren of the 
Christian Schools, the M arista receive pay from their pupils. 

II. a. Pertaining or relating to the Virgin 
Mary ; devoted to the service of the Virgin : as, 
Marist monks. 

maritoginm (mar-i-taj'i-um), n. [ML.: see 
marriaae.] In feudal hist., the right of the king, 
upon the death of a tenant in capite, to dis- 
pose of the heiress (and, by a later extension 
of the right, of the heir, if male) in marriage. 
This right, which originated in the interest of the feudal 
superior to secure a At tenant, grew to be a pecuniary re- 
source, and was enforced by imposing on heirs and heir- 
esses refusing to be thus disposed of, or marrying without 
royal consent, a forfeiture of double the value of the right 
of disposal thus denied. 

marital (mar'i-tal), a. [= F. marital = Sp. 
Pg. marital = It.** maritale, < L. maritalis, of or 
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belonging to married people, < mart t us, of or 
belonging to marriage, as a noun, maritus , m., 
a husband, manta , f., a wife: see marry L] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a husband, or to marriage as 
it concerns the husband: as, marital rights or 
authority; marital devotion. 

A husband may exercise his marital authority so tar as 
to give his wife moderate correction. 

Art cf Tormenting. (Richardson.) 

Hence — 2. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
marriage; matrimonial; connubial. 

It is said that marital alliance between these races is 
unnatural. N. A. Rev., CXLIL 439. 

Marital affection (ajfectio maritalis X in Rom. law, the 
circumstance which distinguished marriage from concu- 
binage, namely the intention to found a legal family, so that 
the children born of the connection should legally have a 
father ; this is expressed by liberorum querendorum causa. 
Puchta.=BviL Nuptial, Connubial, etc. (See matrimonial.) 
maritatedt (mar'i-ta-ted), a. [< L. maritatus, 
pp. of maritare (> It. maritare), marry: see 
iwarryi.] Having a husband. Bailey , 1727. 
marinmt, a. Bee maritime. 
maritimalt (ma-rit'i-mal), a. [< maritime + 
-al.] Same as maritime. 

Skill of warlike seruice. and experience in maritimal 
causes. Hdinshea, Descrip, of Ireland, Ep. Ded. 

maritimatef (ma-rit'i-mat), a. [< maritime + 
-ate 1 .] Adjoining the sea ; maritime. 

Leaving his own name to some maritimate province on 
that side. Raleigh, Hist. World, i. 8. 

maritime (mar'i-tim or -tim), a. [Formerly also 
maritim; \ F. maritime = Sp. maritimo = Pg. It. 
maritimo, < L. maritimus , also maritumus , of or 
belonging to the sea, < mare, the sea: see ma- 
rine.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
the sea or its uses ; having physical relation to 
the sea: as, maritime dangers or pursuits; a 
maritime town or power. 

The borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on 'L 

Shak., A. and C., i. 4. 6L 

But the Mahometans made the midst of the land the 
seat of their Empire, both the better to keep the whole in 
subjection, and for fear of the Christians invading the 
maritim places. Sandys, Travailes (1052), p. 85. 

2. Relating to or concerned with marine navi- 
gation, employment, or interests : as, maritime 
law ; a maritime project. 

His youth aud want of experience in maritime service. 

Sir H. Wotton, Duke of Buckingham. (Latham.) 

Even in the maritime reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke thinkB it matter of boast that the royal navy 
of England then consisted of three and-thirty ships. 

Bladtstone, Com., I. xiii. 

3. In 200 /., technically, inhabiting the sea-shore; 
living coastwise ; littoral : distinguished from 
marine. 

Undrained and marshy land is, however, best suited to 
this bird [the pewit or lapwing], whose habits are partly 
maritime. W. W. Greener, The Guo, p. 525. 

Maritime Assises of Jerusalem, see assize.— Mari- 
time contract, a contract that relates to navigation or 
commerce by water, as one for hiriug seamen, a charter- 
party, a marine-insurance policy, or the like, as distin- 
guished from those made and to be performed on land, 
even although having relation to shipping, as a contract to 
build a ship, which is not maritime. Tne importance of the 
distinction lies in the fact that courts of admiralty have 
jurisdiction of causes arising under maritime contracts.— 
Maritime courts. See court— Maritime fruit-bat, 
Cynonycteris amplexicaudata, found along coasts from the 
Persian gulf to the Philippines.— Maritime Interest, a 
premium or rate of interest allowed on a bottomry bond, 
and not limited by the usury laws.— Maritime law, the 
system of principles and rules which regulate property, 
business, aud conduct in matters of navigation and of com- 
merce by water.— Maritime lien*. See lien?, 1 (ft).— 
Mari time state, an expression sometimes used to desig- 
nate the body which consists of the officers and mariners 
of the British navy, who are governed by express and per- 
manent laws, or the articles of the navy, established by act 
of Parliament. Imp. Diet.— Maritime tort, a wrong the 
commission of which occurs on the high seas, so that it is 
within the jurisdiction of a court of admiralty. - Byn. 
Marins, Maritime, Naval, Nautical. Marine refers to the 
sea in its merely physical aspects : as, a marine product ; 
marine fauna; marine deposits. Maritime refers to the 
sea more especially as a Aeld for human action, or as con- 
nected with human interests, and to position on or near 
the sea: as. Great Britain is a maritime nation, and a great 
naval power ; we speak of maritime laws. Interests, perils, 
life. By derivation naval refers to ships, and nautical to 
sailors. Naval is applicable more especially to what per- 
tains to a ship of war or a navy, its crew, equipments, tac- 
tics, etc., but in some uses to snipping in general ; nauti- 
cal to what pertains to the science or art of navigation : 
as, naval officers, heroes, battles, administration ; the naval 
profession ; naval stores; nautical calculations made at the 
Naval Observatory ; a nautical almanac ; nautical instru- 
ments. A nautical mile is viewed as a mile to be sailed. 
maritonuclear(mar'i-to-nu'kle-ttr),a. [< mari- 
tonucleus + -ar 2 .] Pertaining to a maritonu- 
eleus. 

m&ritonuclens ( mar'i-to-nu ' kle-us ),n.; vl.mar- 
i to nuclei (-i). [NL., < L. maritus , marriea, + nu- 
cleus, nucleus.] In embryol., a “married” bi- 
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sexed or duplex nucleus ; the renovated nucleus 
of an ovum after its union with the male pro- 
nucleus or spermonucleus. See feminonucteus. 
Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1884, p. 54. 
m&riturientt (mar-i-tu'ri-ent), a. [< L. mari- 
tus, a husband (maritare, ’marry), + - urient , a 
desiderative suffix, as in esurient, etc.] Wish- 
ing to become a husband. Southey , The Doctor, 
exxvi. (Davies.) 

mariay (miir'ja), w. Same as mar gay. 
marjeromt, n. See maijoram. 
marjoram (mfir'jo-ram), n. [Early mod. E. 
sil&omarjerome, margerim, margerome , merjerum, 
marjoran , majerom, majoram , majoran, < ME. 
*marjoran, marjoron , majoran, < OF. *matjo- 
raine, marjolaine , margelyne, F. marjolaine = 
Sp. mayorana = Pg. maiorana, mangerona = It. 
majorana, maggiorana = D. maioleyne , mariolcin 
ss MHG. meigramme , also meioron, meiron , G. 
majoran, dial, maigram , meiran , < ML. majora- 
ca , a corrupt form due to Rom. influence, simu- 
lating L. major, greater (the Tent, forms suf- 
fering further perversion), < L. amaracus, ama - 
racum , < Gr. apapoKoq, apdpaKov , marjoram (the 
Greek plant so named being appar. bnlbous, 
the Persian or Egyptian species prob. marjo- 
ram).] A plant of tne genus Origanum , of sev- 
eral species^ belonging to the natural order La- 
biates, or mint tribe. The sweet marjoram, 0. Ma- 
jorana, it peculiarly aromatic and fragrant, and much 
used in oookery. The common or wild marjoram, 0. vul- 
gare, is a native of Europe, and is a perennial plaut with 
opposite leaves and small pink Aowers, growing In calcare- 
ous soils. It la gently tonic and stimulant. 

Here's Aowers for you ; 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram. 

Shak., Vi. T., iv. 4. 104. 

mark 1 (murk), n. [(a) < ME. mark, merk, merke, < 
AS. mearc, neut. , = D. merk, mark = OHG. *marc, 
MHG. marc, neut., G. marke , f., = Icel. mark, 
neut., = Sw. marke — Dan. marke, a mark, sign ; 
hence (< Teut.) F. maraue (which in some senses 
is merged in E. mark*) = Sp. Pg. It. marco , a 
mark, sign; these forms being prob. connected 
with (b) march 1 , ME. marche , marke, < AS. mearc, 
f., boundary, = OS. marca = OFries. merke , 
merike , merik = D. marke = MLG. marke , merke , 
a district, = OHG. marca, marcha, MHG. marke , 
G. mark, f., a boundary, district, = Icel. merki, 
m., a boundary, work, a border district, = Sw. 
Dan. mark, a field, = Goth, marka , f., a boun- 
dary, confine, coast; hence (< Teut.) F. marche 
= Sp. Pg. It. ML. marca , border, march (see 
march l ) ; = L. margo , edge, marge, margin ( > E. 
margin, marge), = Zend merezu , boundary. The 
sense ‘boundary’ is older as recorded, though 
the sense ‘ sign ’ seems logically precedent. Tne 
two groups may indeed be from entirely differ- 
ent roots.] 1. A visible impression made by 
some material object upon another; a line, dot, 
dent ? cut, stamp, bruise, scar, spot, stain, etc., 
consisting either of the visible effect produced 
by the impressing object or the transfer of a 

E art of its substance, a mark in this general sense 
> understood to be an incidental or a casual effect, with- 
out aigniAcance except with reference to means or results. 

Ye shall not make any cuttings io your Aesh for the 
dead, nor print any marks upon you. Lev. xix. 28. 

I have some marks of yours upon my pate. 

Shak., C. of E., L 2. 82. 

Specifically — 2. An impressed or attached 
sign, stamp, label, or ticket ; a significant or 
distinguishing symbol or device ; that which is 
impressed or stamped upon or fixed to some- 
thing for information, identification, or verifi- 
cation : as, a manufacturer’s marks on his wares 
(see trade-mark ) ; the mark made by an illiter- 
ate person opposite or between the parts of his 
name when written by another on nis behalf ; 
a merchant’s private marks on his goods, to in- 
dicate their price or other particulars to nis as- 
sistants ; a mark branded on an animal by its 
owner; to give a student so many marks for 
proficiency. See hall-mark. In ceramics the mark 
u a cipher, word, or other device put upon a piece of 
ware, usually on the bottom or the under aide, as an indi- 
cation of the pottery from which it cornea, a signature of 
the painter who decorated it, or the like. Such marks 
are often impressed in the clay before the glaze is ap- 
plied, and often painted under the glaze, or otherwise 
permanently affixed. Very rarely they form a part of the 
decoration, as the Chinese characters painted in gold or 
in red on the Japanese ware known as Kaga or Kutani. 
On a nautical lead-line a mark is one of the measured in- 
dications of depth, consisting of a white, blue, or red rag, 
a hit of leather, or a knot of small line. 

The Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any Anding him 
should kill him. Gen. iv. 15. 

Dost thou use to write thy name? or hast thou a mark 
to thyself? Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 2. 110. 

The method of the Saxons was ... to affix [to their 
names] the sign of the cross ; which custom our illiterate 
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vulgar do to this day keep up, by signing a cross for their 
mark when unable to write their names. 

Blackstone, Com., II. xx. 

She had grown up with a twin brother, studying from 
the same books ana in the same classes, and getting the 
same marks, or higher ones. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 018. 

3. A distinguishing physical peculiarity; a 
spot, mote, nsBvus, special formation, or other 
singularity ; a natural sign: as, a birth-mark ; 
the marks on sea-shells or wild animals, in far- 
riery the mark is a deep median depression on the cut- 
ting surface of the incisor tooth of a horse, due to the in- 
flection of a vertical fold of the tooth. It is seen of differ- 
ent characters according to the wear of the tooth, being 
thus to some extent an index of a horse’s age. It disap- 
pears after the tooth is worn down beyond the extent of 
the fold. The dark color is due simply to the accumulation 
in the fold of food or dirt See the quotation under mark- 
tooth. 

He that by good use and experience hath in his eye the 
right mark and very true lustre of the diamond rejecteth 
and will not look upon the counterfeit, be it ever so well 
handled, ever so craftily polished ! 

Sir T. More , Utopia (tr. by Robinson), Int, p. xc. 

For marks descried in men's nativity 

Are nature’s faults, not their own infamy. 

Shak., Lucrece, L 588. 

4. A significant note, character, sign, token, or 
indication; a determinative attestation, in logic, 
to say that a thing has a certain mark is to say that some- 
thing in particular is true of it Thus, according to a cer- 
tain school of metaphysicians, “incognlsability is a mark 
of the Infinite.’’ 

I do spy some marks of love iu her. 

Shak., Much Ado, it. 3. 254. 

Pride and covetousnesse are the sure market of those 
false Prophets which are to come. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

I saw his Ma'tie (coming from his Northern Expedi- 
tion) ride in pomp, and a kind of ovation, with all the 
market of an happy peace. Evelyn, Diary, Oct 30, 1640. 

A mark is that in a thing which constitutes a part of the 
cognition of it; or, what comes to the same thing, a par- 
tial representation, so far as it is considered as a ground 
of cognition of the whole representation. All our con- 
cepts are therefore markt, ana all thinking is nothing but 
representing by marks. Kant, Logic (trans.X Int., viii. 

6. A guiding or indicative sign or token, (a) 
That which serves as an indication of place or direction ; 
an object that marks or points out: as, a book -mark; 
boundary-marts; to guide a vessel by laud-marts on the 
shore. 

The steamer swung into her (to me) utterly invisible 
marks . S. L. Clement, Life on the Mississippi, p. 07. 

(ft) A badge, banner, or other distinguishing device. 

The banners (or marks) of the ancient Danes were in 
times of peace light-colored, but in war times of a blood 
color, with a black raven on a red ground. 

Preble, Hist, of the Flag, p. 23. 

0. An object aimed at ; a point of assault or at- 
tack ; especially, something set up or marked 
out to be shot at: often used figuratively: as, 
to hit or miss the mark; a mark for detraction. 

By fifty pase, our kynge sayd. 

The merkes were to longe. 

Lytell Geste of Robyn Bode (Child 7 * Ballads, V. 113). 

I will shoot three arrows at the side thereof, as though 
I shot at a mark. 1 Sam. xx. 20. 

For slander's mark was ever yet the fair. 

Shak. t Sonnets, lxx. 

Death loves a shining mark ■ a signal blow. 

Young, Night Thoughts, v. 1011. 

7. An object of endeavor; a point or purpose 
striven for; that which one aims to reacn or 
attain. 

T press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Phfl. ill. 14. 

Make therefore to yourself some mark, and go towards 
it allegrement Donne, Letters, xx. 

Define it well; 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, liiL 

8. An attainable point or limit ; capacity for 
reaching; reach; range. [Bare.] 

You are abused 
Beyond the mark of thought 

Shak., A. and C., ill. 6. 87. 

0. An object of note or observation ; hence, a 
pattern or example. [Rare.] 

He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 

That fashion'd others. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1L 3. 81. 

10. Bight to notice or observation ; claim or 
title to distinction ; importance ; eminence : as, 
a man of mark. 

And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., lit 2. 45. 

Soldiers of royal mark scorn such base purchase. 

Fletcher ( and another). False One, iv. 2. 

For performance of great mark it needs extraordinary 
health. Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

11. A marking or noting; note; attention; 
observance. [Rare.] 


Bot first, of shippe-craft can I right noght, 

Of ther makyng haue I no merke. York Plays, p. 42. 

He hath devoted . . . himself to the contemplation, 
mark, and denotement of her parts and graces. 

Shak., Othello^ ii. 3. 822. 

12. A license of reprisals. See marque . — 13. 
A boundary ; a bound or limit noted or estab- 
lished; hence, a set standard, or a limit to be 
reached : as, to speak within the mark; to be up 
to the mark . 

In that Contree of Libye is the See more highe than the 
Lond ; and it semethe that it wolde covere the Erthe, and 
natheles alt it passethe not his Market. 

MandevQle, Travels, p. 144. 

Choose discreetly, 

And Virtue guide you ! There all the world, in one man, 
Stands at the mark. Fletcher, Maid Lover, v. 4. 

It’s only a question between the larger sum and the 
smaller. I shall be within the mark any way. 

Dickens, Bleak House, xxxvii. 

The ancient capital of Burgundy Is wanting in charac- 
ter ; it is not up to the mark. 

U. James, Jr., Little Tom*, p. 258. 

14. In the middle ages, in England and Ger- 
many, a tract of land belonging in common to a 
community of freemen, who divided the culti- 
vated portion or arable mark among their indi- 
vidual members, used the common or ordinary 
mark together for pasturage or other general 
purposes, and dwelt in the tillage mark or cen- 
tral portion, or apart on their holdings. It was 
a customary tenure, like that of the existing 
Russian mir , and was similarly managed ana 
governed. 

The Mark System, as it was called, according to which 
the body of kindred freemen, scattered over a considerable 
area and cultivating their lands In common, use a domestic 
constitution based entirely or primarily on the community 
of tenure and cultivation. Stubbs , Const. Hist, f 19. 

15f. Image; likeness. 

Which mankynde is so fair part of thy werk 
That thou it madest lyk to thyn owene inert. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, L 152. 

Hence — 16». The mass of beings having a com- 
mon likeness; posterity. 

If wommen hadde writen stories, 

As clerkes ban within ne hire oratories, 

They wolde han writen of men moore wlkkednesse 
Than al the mark of Adam may redresse. 

Chaucer, ProL to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 696. 
Accidental synthetical mark, a mark not predicated of 
the subject in the definition or it— Adequate mark. 
Same as adequate definition (which see, under definition). 
— AnAlytloal mar k. Same as essential mark.— Arable 
mark. See def. 14.— Beside the mark. See beside.— 
Bird mark, a well-known mark of certain pieces of pot- 
tery, Indicating Liverpool wares, and supposed to be the 
crest belonging to the arms of the city of Liverpool. — Ca- 
denoe-mark. in music, a vertical stroke in a text arranged 
for chanting/to indicate how the words are to be fitted to 
the measures of the cadences.— Common mark. See 
def. 14.— Constitutive mark, in logic. See constitutive. 
— Coordinate marks, in logic, independent predicates 
of the same subject— Demerit mark. See demerit 2.— 
Diacritical mark. See diacritical.— Essential mark, 
in logic, one of the characters predicated in the definition 
of anything. Also called analytical mark. — Fruitful 
mark, in logic. See fruitful. — God bless or God save 
the mark I Save the mark I etc., ejaculatory or paren- 
thetical phrases expressive of irony, scorn, deprecation, 
surprise, or a humorous sense of the extraordinsiy. “In 
archery, when an archer shot well it was customary to cry 
out * God save the mark l '— that is. prevent any one coming 
after to hit the same mark and displace my arrow. Ironi- 
cally it is said to a novice whose arrow is nowhere.” 
Brewer, Diet. Phrase and Fable, p. 790. 

For he made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet. 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 

Of guns and drums and wounds — God save the mark ! 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L 3. 66. 

To be ruled by my conscience, I should stay with the 
Jew my master, who, God bless the mark, is a kind of devil. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 25. 

My father had no more nose, my dear saving the mark l 
than there is upon the back of my hand. Sterne. 

** Deny myself” meant simply pleasure you, 

The sacred and superior, save the mark ! 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 278. 

God's markt. See God*.— Hall mark. See hall-mark. — 
Harmonic mark, see harmonic.— High-water mark. 
See water.— Loading marks. See leading* . — Lenticu- 
lar mark. See lenticular. — Low- water mark. See loa- 
fer.— Mark moot, formerly, in England, a village assem- 
bly which had such direction of the affairs of the mark or 
village community as devolved in later times on the mano- 
rial court and the vestry. See def. 14.— Mark Of expres- 
sion. Same as expression-mark . — Mark of mouth. in 
farriery. See def. 3.— Mark Of VentlB, in palmistry, the 
thoral line of the hand.— Marks Of cadency, in her. 8ee 
cadency.— Mark system. See def. 14.— Merchant's 
mark. See merchant . — Metronomic mark, a mark at 
the beginning of a piece of music, llke M M. M. J = 120,” 
M. M. meaning Maelzel’s Metronome, and « = 120 mean- 
ing that the sliding weight is to be set at 120, and that 
then the time of a single oscillation is that intended for 
each J of the piece, or, in other words, that each J is to 
occupy T U of a minute. Any note may be chosen as the 
unit of reference.— Necessary mark, a mark which not 
only happens to be s mark of the subject, but would be so 
In every possible state of things.— Ordinary mark. See 
def. 14.— FUmsoll'a mark, a mark required by statute 


mark 

to be placed on the outside of the hull of a British vessel, 
showing the depth to which the vessel may be loaded: so 
called from Samuel PlimsoU, a member of Parliament at 
whose instance the law was made. Also called load-hne. 
—Remote mediate mark, in logic, a mark of a mark ; 
a predicate of a predicate.— Repeat-mark. See repeat 
— Staccato mark, see staccato.— Synthetical mark. 
Same as accidental mark.— To OOme up to the mark. 
See come.— To cat the mark. See cut — To keep one's 
mark, in falconry, to wait, as a hawk, at the place where 
it lays game, until it is retrieved. Halliwell.— To make 
one’s mark, (a) To affix a cross (either Latin or St An- 
drew's), in place of signing one’s name: done by illiterate 
persons. (6) To make one s influence felt ; gain a position 
of influence and distinction.— To toe the mark, to stand 
with the toes touching a line drawn or indicated for some 
purpose, as a person about to make a jump, or a child or 
a row of children in school ; hence, colloquially, to stand 
up to one's obligation or duty; face the consequences of 
one’s action or situation ; take a bold stand. 

He had too mnch respect for his wife’s judgment and 
discretion to refuse to toe the mark, even when it was an 
imaginary one. The Century, XXXVIIL 769. 

Trade mark. See trade-mark. =Syn. 1 Impress, impres- 
sion (on wax, etc.), print (of the hand, etc.), trace, track, in- 
dication, symptom.— 2. Badge.— 4. Characteristic, proof. 
mark 1 (mark), v. [< ME. markon, merken. < 
AS. mearcian = OS. markon = OFries. mertcia 
= D. merken = MLG. merken, marken, LG. 
marken = OHG. mar chon , merchan, merkan , 
MHG. G. merken = Icel. marka = Sw. mdrka = 
Dan. nicer ke (cf. F. marquer , OF. merker, mer- 
eheer = Pr. Sp. Pg. marcar = It. marcare, mar - 
chiare, < ML. marcare), mark; from the noun. 
Cf, remark, demarcation.] I. trans. 1. To make 
a mark or marks on; apply or attach a mark 
to ; affect with a mark or marks by drawing, 
impressing, stamping, cutting, imposing, or the 
like. 

My body 's mark’d 

With Roman swords. Shak., Cymbeline, Hi. 8. 56. 

2. To apply or fix by drawing, impressing, 
stamping, or the like ; form by making a mark 
or marks: as, to mark a line or square on a 
board ; to mark a name or direction on a pack- 
age. 

The line of demarcation between good and bad men is 
so faintly marked as often to elude the most careful in- 
vestigation. Macaulay, Mitford’s Hist of Greece. 

3. To serve as a mark or characteristic of; 
distinguish or point out, literally or figurative- 
ly ; stamp or characterize. 

For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 

Tennyson, Mariana. 

An advance i* metallurgy was marked by the use of a 
silver coinage. C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist, p. 305. 

4. To notice; observe particularly; take note 
of; regard; heed. 

And markt what shall be rood to thee, 

Or given thee to learne. 

Babeee Sook(K. E. T. S.X p. 291. 

Let them cast back their eyes unto former generations 
of men, and mark what was done in the prime of the world. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 

Mark them which cause divisions and offences. 

Rom. xvL 17. 

Mark, madam, we live amongst riddles and mysteries. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Iv. 17. 

5. To single out; designate; point out. 

At the knight Carlon oast he that one. 

As he melut with his rnaistur, merkit nym euyn, 

Hit hym so hitturly with a hard dynt, 

That he gird to the ground. & the goat yalde. 

Destruction of Troy (E. R. T. 8.), L 6497. 
If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3. 20. 

I am mark'd for slaughter, 

And know the telling of this truth has made me 
A man clean lost to this world. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, L 8. 

0f. To wound ; strike. 

He merkit hym in mydward the mydell in two, 

That he felle to the flat erthe, flote he no lengur. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 7325. 
To mark down, (a) To set down In writing or by marks; 
make a note or memorandum of : as. to mark down a sale 
on credit ; to mark down the number of yards, (ft) To 
mark at a lower rate ; reduce the price-marks on : as, to 
mark down prices ; to mark down a line or stock of goods. 
— To mark out. (a) To lay out or plan by marking; 
mark the figure or fix the outlines of : as, to mark out a 
building or a plot of land ; to mark out a campaign, (ft) 
To notify, as by a mark; point out; designate: as, the 
ringleaders were marked out for punishment 

I wonder be should mark me out so ! 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, L 2. 
To mark time, (a) Mint., to move the feet alternately 
In the same manner, and at the same rate, as In march- 
ing. but without changing ground, (ft) To indicate the 
rhythm for music ; beat time.— To mark up, the oppo- 
site of to mark down (6). =Svn. L To brand.— 3. To show, 
evince, indicate, betoken, denote.— 4. To note, remark. 

II. intrans. 1. To act as marker or score- 
keeper; keep a score; set down or record re- 
sults at successive stages. 

You marking , as well as I, we may put both our marks 
together, when they are gone, and confer of them. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. L 
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2. To note ; take notice. 

O upright Judge ! Mark, Jew : 0 learned Judge ! 

Shak., M, of V., iv. 1. 313. 
mark 2 (m&rk), n. [Also marc; < ME. mark, 
marc, < AS. marc , a weight (of silver or gold), 
= OFries. merk = D. mark = OLG. mark , merk 
= OHG. *marka (> ML. marca . It. marca , OF. 
marc, etc.) ? MHG. mark, marke , G. mark, f., a 
weight of silver or gold, a coin, = Icel. morA*, a 
weight (i lb. ) of silver or gold, = Sw. Dan. mark ; 
usually identified, in the orig. supposed sense a 
‘ stamped coin, 1 with mark 1 , a sign, stamp; but 
the sense of i a particular weight ’ seems to be 
older.] 1. A unit of weight used in England 
before the Conquest, and in nearly all the coun- 
tries of Europe down to the introduction of the 
metric system, especially for gold and silver. 
It waa generally equal to 8 ounces. In 1524 the Cologne 
mark was made the standard for gold and silver through- 
out the German-Roman empire, and copies were distrib- 
uted to all the principal cities. But, owing to the care- 
lessness with which these were made, preserved, and 
copied, the Cologne mark came to have different val- 
ues in different places. The following table shows the 
values of some of the principal marks in English troy 
grains, either directly as given, or reduced from French 
grains, doll, or milligrams. The larger discrepancies are 
m most cases due to known changes of standards. 
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2. An Anglo-Saxon and early English money 
of account. In the tenth century it was estimated at 
100 silver pennies, but from the end of the twelfth century 
(or earlier) onward at 160 pennies or 13*. Ad. (in money of 
the time). The mark was never an Anglo-Saxon or Eng- 
lish coiu, as is often erroneously stated. 

There’s a franklin in the wild of Kent hath brought 
three hundred mark s with him in gold. 

Shak., I Hen. IV., ii. 1. 61. 

A special gentle, 

That is the heir to forty mark * a year. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, L 1. 

3. A modem silver coin of the German empire, 
containing precisely 5 grams of fine silver, 
or 0.20784 of that in a United States silver 
dollar. Gennan silver coins of the value of 2 marks, 
and gold coins of the value of 6, 10, and 20 marks, arc also 



Obverse. Reverse. 

German Mark. (Sice of the original.) 


current. The gold coins contain 0.3584229 gram of fine 
gold per mark, the value of which is consequently 80.23821. 

4. A silver coin of Scotland issued in 1663 by 
Charles IL, worth at the time 13s. id. Scotch 
(or 13 pence and one third of a penny Euglish). 
The thutle-merk (so called from its reverse type being a 
thistle) was a Scotch silver coin of the same value issued 
by James VI. In this sense commonly spelled merk.— 
Mark banco, a money of account formerly used in Ham- 
burg, of the value or about 35 United States cents: so 
called to distinguish it from the mark courant, a coin of 
the value of about 28 United States cents. The mark ban- 
co has not been used since the Franco-German war of 
1870-1. (See also half-mark.) 
mark 3 ! (mark), r. *. [ME. marken , merken ; var. 
of march * .] To march ; proceed. 

Thes drest for the dede and droghen to ship, 

And merkit vnto Messam with a mekyll nauy. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5196. 


mark 4 (mark), a. and n. [A variant of murk 1 , 
mirk.'] I. a. Dark. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

The nyght waxed soon black as pycke, 

Then was the miste bothe marke and thycke. 

MS. Cantab. Ft U. 38, f. 20L ( HalliweU .) 

II. n. Dark; darkness. 

He’s throw the dark, and throw the mark, 

And throw the leaves o' green. 

Clerk Saunders (Child’s Ballads, II. 320). 

markablet (m&r'ka-bl), a . [< markl + -able.] 
Remarkable. 

He would strike them — with some markable punish- 
ment 

Sir B. Sandy*, State of Religion, F. 2. b. ( Richardson .) 

mark-boat (m&rk'bot), w. A boat anchored 
to mark a particular spot : in yacht-racing, to 
mark a turning- or finishing-point in the race ; 
in nautical surveying, to serve as a fixed point 
to angle upon. 

marked (markt), p. a. 1. Distinguishable, as 
if by meanB of a mark ; plainly manifest ; no- 
ticeable; outstanding; prominent. 

He seems to have been afraid that he might receive some 
marked affront. Macaulay , Hist Eng., xx. 

The cheek is broad, and its tone is strongly marked. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 240. 

Light . . . does produce such marked effects. 

II. Spenoer, Prin. of BioL, f 13. 

2. Subject to observation or notice j having 
notoriety, good or bad: as, his public spirit, 
or his suspicious conduct, makes iiim a marked 
man. — 3. In music, with emphasis ; marcato. — 
Marked pawn, in chess, a pawn on which some mark is put 
to distinguish it as the piece with which a player undertakes 
to give checkmate.— Marked proof, in engraving, a proof 
in which some unimportant detail is left unfinished, snow- 
ing that the impression has been taken before the comple- 
tion of the plate.— The marked end or pole of & mag- 
net, the north-seeking pole, often indicated by some mark 
on the needle. 

markedly (mar'ked-li), adv. In a marked man- 
ner; manifestly; noticeably; so as to excite at- 
tention. 

markee (miir-ke'), n. See marquee. 

marker (mar'kGr), n. [< ME. # marker , < AS. 
mearcere , a writer, notary, < mearcian , mark : 
see mark d, v.] 1 . One who or that which marks. 
Specifically— (a) One who marks the score at games. (5) 
In English schools and universities, the monitor who calls 
the roll at divine service. ( e ) Milit . , the soldier who is the 
pivot round which a tody of men wheels, or who marks 
the direction of an alinement. (d) Something used to 
mark a place, as a book-mark. 

2. A counter used in card-playing. — 3. One 
who marks or notices; a close observer; hence, 
rarely, a marksman. 

The best marker may shoot a tow’s length beside. 

Scott, Monastery, xviii. 

4. In ayri., some implement used for tracing 
lines on the ground, as the position to be occu- 
pied by a row of plants or hills, or the like, it 
may be, for instance, a marking-plow, a form of three- 
tined harrow, or a removable attachment to a planter or 
plow. 

5. In a sewing-machine, an attachment for 
making upon the cloth, as it passes the needle, 
a slight crease that may serve as a guide for 
folding a tuck, or for another line of stitching; 
a tuck-creascr. — 0. A pen or stylus used for 
marking or recording. 

markest, n. An obsolete spelling of marquis. 

market (mar ' ket), n. [< ME. market, < late 
AS. market = OFries. merked , merkad , market 
= D. markt = MLG. market, merkt = OHG. 
merkat, marchdt, MHG. market , markt , G. markt 
— Icel. markadhr = Sw. marknad = Dan. mar- 
ked = OF. * market , markiet, marchet , F. mar- 
ch e = Pr. met cat = Sp. Pg. mercado = It. mer- 
cato , market, < L. mercatus, traffic, trade, a mar- 
ket, < mcrcari, pp. mercatus , trade : see mercan- 
tile, merchant. Hence marlX. Cf. marchet, mer- 
chet , mercheta. ] 1 . An occasion on which goods 
are publicly exposed for sale and buyers as- 
semble to purchase; the meeting together of 
people for selling and buying at private sale, 
as distinguished from an auction, where the 
sale is public. 

"Market is over for us to-day,” said Molly Corney, In dis- 
appointed surprise. “We must make the best on ’t, and 
sell to th’ huxtera.” Mrs. GaskcU, Sylvia’s Lovers, IL 

And he answered, " What’s the use 
Of this bragging np and down, 

When three women and one goose 
Make a market in your town?" 

Longfellow , Wayside Inn, Saga of King Olaf, ix. 

2. A public place or building where goods are 
exposed for sale; a market-place or market- 
house. 

A footsore ox in crowded ways 
Stumbling across the market to his death. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


3. The assemblage of people in a market : as, 
there was a large market to-day. 

What are known as the markets in the stock exchange 
are simply groups of Jobbers distributed here and there 
on the floor of the house. Habit or convenience seems to 
have determined the particular spots occupied, which are 
known as the consol market, the English railway market, 
the foreign stock market, and so on. 

Bncyc. Brit. , XXIL 557. 

4. A place of purchase and sale in general; a 
city, country, region, or locality where anything 
is or may be bought or sold : as, the home or for- 
eign market (the country in which goods are pro- 
duced, or that to which they are transported or 
from which they are brought); the American 
or British market; the London market. 

There is a third thing to be considered — how a market 
can be obtained for produce, or bow production can be 
limited to the capacities of the market J. S. MiU. 

5. Traffic ; trade ; purchase or sale, or rate of 
purchase and sale; demand; hence, price; cost; 
worth; valuation: as, to make market ; a ready 
market; a dull market; the market is low; there 
is no market for such goods. 

Second Pro. I prithee look what market she hath made. 
First. Pro. Imprimis, sir, a good fat loin of mutton. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, IL 2L 
Strange! how the frequent interjected dash 
Quickens a market , and helps off the trash. 

Cowper, Charity, 1. 5*22. 

The market to-day has been more active than for a con- 
siderable time. Manchester Guardian, Dec. 16, 1880. 

0. In Eng. law: (a) The franchise or liberty grant- 
ed to or enjoyed by a municipality or other body 
to establish a place, usually in an open space, 
for the meeting of people to buy and sell un- 
der prescribed conditions. ( b ) The assemblage 
of buyers and sellers on the day and within the 
hours appointed. The Importance of the distinction 
between a market and any other mart arose from (1) the 
necessity of public authority for making such use of a 
street or place, (2) the value of an exclusive franchise of 
this kind, and (3) the rule of English law that a buyer in 
open market gets good title, though the seller may not 
have had good title. — Clerk Of the market. See clerk.— 
Court of the clerk of the market. See court— Mar- 
ket overt, in Bug. law, open market ; a place where 
the public are invited to send and sell, and to come and 
boy. Th© peculiar feature of trade in market overt is that 
the buyer may get good title though the seller has not.— 
Market price, the price a commodity will bring when 
sold in open market; price current 

The market price of every particular commodity is regu- 
lated by the proportion which is actually brought to mar- 
ket and the demand of those who are willing to pay the 
natural price of the commodity, or the whole value of the 
rent, labour, and profit which must be paid in order to 
bring It thither. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations. 

Market value, value established or shown by sales, pub- 
lic or private, in the ordinary course of business. See mar - 
ket pnee.— To bull, comer, forestall, glut, hold the 
market. See the verbs. 

market (mftr'ket), v. [< market , ft.] I. intrans. 
To deal in a market ; buy or sell ; make bar- 
gams for provisions or goods. 

II. trans . To carry to or sell in a market; make 
market or sale for; vend; sell: as, to market 
meat or vegetables ; to market a crop. 

And rich bazaars, whither from all the world 
Industrious merchants meet, and market there 
The world's collected wealth. Southey, Thalaba, i v. 

marketability (mar*ket-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< mar- 
ketable : see -bility.] Capability of being mar- 
keted or sold; readiness of disposal; quick 
sale. 

Our government owes Its life to the credit of its bonds. 
Their marketability alone furnished the means for sup- 
pressing the great rebellion. N. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 571. 

marketable (miir'ket-a-bl), a . [< market + 
-able.] 1. That may be marketed or sold; 
salable ; fit for the market. 

One of them 

Is a plain fish, and, no doubt marketable. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 266. 

2. Current in the market. 

The marketable values of any quantities of two commodi- 
ties are equal when they will exchange one for another. 

Locke. 

Marketable title. In the law of conveyancing, snch a title 
as the court will compel a purchaser to accept, upon a 
contract to purchase which does not exempt the vendor 
from the full obligation of giving a clean and sufficient 
title : often used in contradistinction to pood holding tide, 
by which is meant a title which may without imprudence 
be presumed sufficient, but may yet to subject to a doubt 
affecting the marketableness of the property. 

marketableness (m&r ' ket - a - bf - nes), n. The 
state of being marketable ; marketability. 

market-basket (mhr'ket-b&s'ket), n. A large 
basket used to carry marketing, 
market-beatert (mftr'ket-be'tAr), n. [< ME. 
market-betere ; < market 4* beater. Cf. market- 
dasher .] One who lounges about the market 
or in public; a lounger. Wyclif. 

He was a market-betere atte fulle. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, L 16. 
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market-bell (mar'ket-bel), n. A bell giving 
notiee that trade may begin or must cease in 
a market. 

Eater, go ia ; the market-bell it rang. 

Shak ., 1 HenTVL, ill. 2. 16. 

market-COUrt (miir'ket-kort), n. In England, 
a court held by jus- 
tices or by the clerk 
of a market, for the 
punishment of frauds 
and other offenses 
committed in the mar- 
ket. 

market-cross (m&r'- 
ket-krds), n. A cross 
set up where a market 
is held. In medieval times 
most market- tow ns in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and in 
many parts of the continent, 
had a market-cross, some- 
times forming a monument 
of considerable size and el ab- 
orate architecture. Many 
such crosses survive. See 
crowi,2. 

These things indeed you 
have articulate, 

Proclaim’d at market-cross- 
es, read in churches. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 73. 

market-dashert 

(mar ' ke t-dash ' 6r) , n. 

[< ME. market-dasch- 
ere ; < market 4- dasher . ] Same as market-bea ter. 
Prompt. Part ., p. 326. 

market-day (m&r'ket-da), n. The day on which 
people go to market ; specifically, the fixed day 
on which a market is held in a town under a 
chartered privilege. 

marketer (mar ' ket-6r ), n. 1. One who attends 
a market ; one who exposes anything for sale 
in a market. 



Market-cross, Royal (Puy-de- 
D6me), France; 15th century. 
( From Viollet-le-Duc’s " Diet, de 
1* Architecture.** ) 


I sat down with a hundred hungry nu 
greasy men, with a good deal of the ric! 


y marketers. fat, brown, 
rich soil of Languedoc 

adhering to their hands and boots. 

U. James , Jr., Little Tour, p. 157. 

2. One who goes to market; a purchaser of 
supplies ; a purveyor. 

In a butcher’s shop there is a superficial sameness in 
the appearance of meat which it Is tne business of a good 
marketer to see through. Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 430. 

market-fish 1 (m&r'ket-fish), n. A marketable 
fish; specifically, a codfish weighing from six 
to twelve pounds, suitable, in a fresh state, for 
ordinary markets. [Provincetown, Mass.] 

market^fish 2 (m&r'ket-fish), n. A corruption 
of mar (fate-fish. 

market-garden (mar'ket-gar'dn), n. A garden 
in which vegetables and fruits are raised for 
the market. 

market-gardener (m&r'ket-gard'n^r), n. One 
who raises vegetables and fruits for sale. 

The mob of fishermen and market-gardeners ... at 
Naples yelled and threw up their caps in honour of Ma- 
saniello. Quoted In Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 

market-geldt (mar'ket-geld), 71. The toll of a 
market. 

market-honse (mar'ket-hous), n. A building 
in which a market is held. 

Many an English market-town has an open market-house 
with arches, with a room above for the administration of 
justice or any other public purpose. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 82. 

marketing (mfir'ket-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
market~v. J 1. The act of going to or transact- 
ing business in a market. — 2. That which is 
bought or sold ; a supply of commodities from 
a market. 

market-Jew (mftr'ket-ifi), n. The chough, 
Pyrrhocorax graculus. Also called market-Jew 
crow and Jew-crow. 

market-lead (mar'ket-led), n. See market-pot. 

market-maid (mar'ket-mad), n. A maid-ser- 
vant awaiting hire in the market. 

You come not 

Like Ceesar’s sister, . . . but you are come 
A market-maid to Rome. Shak., A. and 0., ill. e. 51. 

marketman (mar'ket-man), pi. marketmen 
(-men). 1. One who exposes provisions, etc., 

for sale in a market. 

Talk like the vulgar sort of market-men. 

That come to gather money for their com. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., til. 2. 4. 

2. One who buys in a market; one who does 
marketing; one who makes purchases of sup- 
plies in a market. 

So worthless peasauts bargain for their wives, 
sheep, or horse. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v, 5. 54. 


market-master (m&r'ket-m&s'ter), n . An offi- 
cer having supervision of markets and the ad- 
ministration of laws respecting them. [Penn- 
sylvania.] 

market-pennyt (mfir'ket-pen'i), n. Money for 
liquor on the market-day. Nares . 
market-place (m&r'ket-plas), n. The place in 
which a market is held, usually an open space 
in a town set apart for the holding of markets. 

Beware of the scribes, which love . . . salutations in 
the market-places. Mark xii. 38. 

The market-place is venr spacious and faire, being so 
large, both for bredth and length, that I never saw thelike 
in all England. Coryat, Crudities, I. 6. 

market-pot (mar'ket-pot), n. In silver-refining , 
the pot at the end of tne series of pots used in 
the Pattinson process, in the direction in which 
the amount of silver left in the lead is dimin- 
ished. It contains the “ market-lead,” or that part of the 
metal which is sufficiently desilverized to be sold as lead ; 
this is not expected to contain more than 10 pennyweights 
of silver to the ton. 

market-steadt (mftr'ket-sted), n. A market- 
place. 

Their best archers plac'd 
The market-sted about. 

Drayton , Polyolbion, xxli. 

market-town (mar'ket-toun), n. A town in 
which markets are held, by privilege, at stated 
times. 

Come, march to wakes and fairs and market-toums. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 78. 

markgravet, n. An obsolete variant of mar- 
grave. 

markhor, markhoor (mfir'kdr, -kfir), n. [Also 
markhore, markhur ; an E. Ind. name.] An Asi- 
atic variety of wild goat, closely related to the 
common domestic goat, but having long, mas- 
sive, spirally twisted horns ; Capra falcon eri, 
also called C. megaceros and C. jerdoni . 
marking (mar'king), n. and a. [< ME. marking , 
< AS. mearcung, mercung , mcercung , a marking, 
description, verbal n. of mearcian, mark : see 
mark 1 , t.] I. n. 1. The act of impressing a 
mark upon something. — 2. In coinage, the pro- 
cess of edge-rolling, or swaging the edge of the 
blank to prepare it for milling. — 3. A mark or 
series of marks upon something ; characteris- 
tic arrangement of marks, as lines or dots, or 
of natural coloring: as, the markings on a bird's 
eggs, or of the petals of a flower; the natural 
markings of a gem or of ornamental wood. 

There is ... no record of a tertiary marking on a dia- 
tom having been observed before. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. II. 321. 

Annular marking s. See annular duct, under annular. — 
Marlring of gCHMS, In Sects law, one of those forms of 
constructive delivery by which an attempt is made to 
transfer the property of a thing sold while the seller re- 
tains possession. Thus, the property of cattle sold while 
grazing 1 b transferred by their being marked for the buyer, 
ft in the herds or field of a third person. 

II. a. 1. Making a mark; hence, distinguish- 
ing; significant; striking. 

The most marking incidents in Scottish 
history — Flodden, Darien, or the Forty- 
five — were still either failures or defeats. 

R. L. Stevenson , The Foreigner at Home. 

2. Taking note; discerning; ob- 
servant. 

He [Mr. James Quin] had many requi- 
sites to form a good actor : an expressive 
countenance; a marking eye ; a clear 
voice. Life qf Quin (reprint 1887), p. 9. 

marking -gage (mar'king-gaj), n. 

A carpenters' tool for drawing 
lines parallel to an edge. It con- 
sists of a stem through one end of which 
a marking-point is driven perpendicular- 
ly, and upon which is a sliding block hav- 
ing its face toward the perpendicular 
point, and held at the desired distance by 
a set-screw. In use, the tracing-point is 
held in contact with the material to be 
marked, while the adjustable block is 
passed along its edge. 
marking-Ulk (mftr'kmg-ingk), n. 
marking-iron (m&r'kmg-K6rn), n. A branding- 
iron. 

markingly (mftr'king-li), adv. In an attentive 
manner; observantly; heedfully. 

Pyrocles markingly hearkened to all that Dam etas said. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 

marking-machine (m&r'king-ma-shen # ), n. In 
coininq , a machine used in the "mint to swage 
the eelges of coin-blanks, which it raises or 
throws up all around, preparatonr to milling, 
marking-nut (mftr'king-nut), n. The fruit of an 
East Indian tree, Semecarpns Anacardium : so 
called because it contains a juice used in mark- 
ing cloths. AIbo called Malacca bean, marsh-nut, and 



Marking-gage. 

See ink 1 . 


Oriental cashew-nut See cashew-nut and beanX.— M&rk- 
lng-nut oil, a painters’ oil obtained from the kernels of 
marking-nuts. 

marking -nlow (mfir'king-plou), n. In agri. f a 
plow usea for making small furrows to serve 
as guides in various operations, as in plowed 
land for planting corn, or in a field to be marked 
out for planting an orchard, 
markist, markisest, n . Middle English spell- 
ings of marquis and marquisess. Chaucer . 

marklett (mfirk'let), n. [< mark 1 + 4et.] A 
mark ; a badge. 

I am sure men use cot to weare such manes; I am also 
sure Souldiers use to weare other marklets or notadoes in 
time of battelL N. Ward , 81mple Cobler, p. 32. 

markman (m&rk'man), n.y pi. markmen (-men). 
If. Same as marksman. 

Ben. I aim’d so near, when I supposed you loved. 

Rom. A right good mark-man t And she’s fair I love. 

Shak., R. and J., L 1. 212. 

2. A member of a community owning a mark 
or joint estate in land. See mark 1 , n., 14. 

In the centre of the clearing the primitive village is 
placed; each of the mark-men das there his homestead, 
his house, court-yard, and farm-buildings. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist, « 24. 

markmote (mark'mot), n. [< mark + mote 1 .] 
A council or deliberate assembly of markmen. 

The village assembly, or markmote , would seem to have 
resembled the town-meetings of New England. 

J. Piste, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 41. 

marksman (marks' man), ».; pi. marksmen 
(-men). [= Sw. mdrksma/i = Dan. nujerkeds- 

mand. standard-bearer; as marl's, jposs. of 
mark 1 , + man.] 1. One who is skilful in shoot- 
ing with a gun or a bow ; one who readily hits 
the mark ; a good shooter. 

But on an arm of oak, that stood betwixt 
The markt-man and the mark, his lance be flxt. 

Dry den, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., viii. 

lie was a fencer ; he was a marksman; and, before he 
bad ever stood In the ranks, he was already more than half 
a soldier. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xllL 

2. One who, not being able to write, makes his 
mark instead of signing his name. [Rare.] 

If you can avoid it, do not have marksmen for witnesses. 

SL Leonards, Property Law, p. 170. (Encyc. Diet.) 

marksmanship (mSrks'man-ship), n. [< ma rks- 
man + -ship.] The character or skill of a 
marksman ; dexterity in shooting at a mark. 

markswoman (marks' wfim'an), n. ; pi. marks- 
women (-wim'en). A woman who is skilful in 
shooting at a mark, as with the bow. 

Less exalted but perhaps not less skilful markswomen. 

Scott , St Honan's Well, xvili 

mark-tooth (mark'ttfth), n. A horse's tooth so 
marked as to indicate to some extent his age. 
See mark 1 , n. t 3. 

At four years old there cometh the mark-tooth [in horses], 
which hath a hole as big as yon may lay a pea within it ; 
and that weareth shorter and shorter every year, till that 
at eight years old the tooth is smooth. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, | 754. 

mark-whitet (m&rk'hwit), n. The center of a 
target. 

With daily shew of courteous kind behaviour, 

Even at the marke-white of his hArt she roved. 

Spenser , V. Q., V. v. 36. 

markworthy (m&rk'wfcr'THi), a. [< mark 1 + 
worthy.] Worthy of mark or observation ; de- 
serving of notice ; noteworthy. 

No spectacle is more markworthy than that which our 
oommon law courts continually offer. 

Sir E. Creasy, Eng. Const, p. 226. 

marl 1 (m&rl), n. [< ME. marl , marie , merle , < 
OF. marie , merle , F. mame = D. MLG. mergel = 
OHG. mergily MHG. G. mergel = Sw. Dan. mer- 
gel f < ML. margila , marl, dim. of L. marga (> It. 
Sp. Pg. marga), marl. Perhaps a Celtic word: 
cr. Bret, marg, marl; but the W. marl , Ir. Gael. 
maria , marl, must be of E. origin.] A mixture 
of clay with carbonate of lime, the latter be- 
ing present in considerable quantity, forming 
a mass which is not consolidated, but falls to 
pieces readily on exposure to the air. The word 
marl, however, is used so vaguely as to be often ambigu- 
ous ; and in England some substances are thus designated 
in which there is no lime. Marl is a valuable fertilizing 
material for different kinds of soil, according to its com- 
position. In New Jersey the mixtures of greensand with 
clay much used as fertilizers are commonly called marls. 
or greensand-marls, and many varieties thus designated 
contain no more than one or two per cent, of carbouate 
of lime. Marls and marly soils are especially well devel- 
oped in the Permian and Trlaasic of England and on the 
continent. The upper division of the Kenper in England 
is known as the "Red Marl Series,” and in places reaches a 
thickness of 3,000 feet. These marls are largely quarried 
at various points for making bricks. See shell-marl. 

For lacke of dounge in sondy laude be spronge 
Goode marl, and it wol make it niultiplie. 

PaUadius, Husboudrie (E. E. T. S.\ p. 180. 
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Ills spear . . . 

He walk’d with to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning mane. Milton, P. L., i. 290. 

marl 1 (miirl), v. t. [< marl 1 , w.] To overspread 
or manure with marl. 

Never yet was the man known that herewith marled the 
same ground twice in his lifetime. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvil 8. 

Who would hold any land, 

To have the trouble to marl it? 

B. Joneon, Staple of News, ii. 1. 

marl 2 (m&rl), r. t. [Also marline ; < ME. marlenn; 
< D. marten (= LG. marietta > G. marten), fasten 
with marline ; appar. irreg. developed from mar- 
lijn, marline: see marline , n. and r.] 1. Naut., 

to wind, as a rope, with marline, spun-yarn, 
twine, or other small stuff, every turn being 
secured by a sort of hitch : a common method 
of fastening strips of canvas called parceling , 
to prevent chafing. 

I purchased here [St. John's, Newfoundland] a stock 
of fresh beef, which, after removing the bones and ten- 
dons, we compressed into rolls by wrapping it closely 
with twine, according to the nautical process of marling, 
and hung it up in the rigging. 

Kane , Sec. Grinnell Exp., I. 90. 

2. To ravel, as silk. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
marl 2 (marl), n . [< marP, t>.] The fiber of 
those peacock-feathers which have the webs 
long and decom nosed, so that the barbs stand 
apart, as if raveled : used for making artificial 
flies. 

If there are any fibres of the hackle or wing standing in 
the wrong direction, clip them with scissors, and the fly 
is completed. Floss silk or peacock's marl may be used 
instead of mohair. Tribune Book qf Spoke, p. 146. 

marl 3 t, r. t. [A contr. form of marvel .] To won- 
der; marvel. [Old or prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

1 marie whether it be a Toledo or no. 

B. Joneon, Every Man in his Humour, liL 1. 

marl 4 (marl), n. [A contr. form of marble .] 
1. Marble. — 2. A marble (plaything). [Prov. 
Eng.] 

How stodgy they [a boy's pocketsllook, Tom ! Is it marie 
or cobnuts? George Eliot, Mill on the Floss. 

marl 6 (mfirl), v. t . [Origin obscure.] See the 
quotation. 

Aecarpionare [It. L to dresse any manor of fish with vine 
ger to be eaten colde, which at Southampton they call 
marling of fish. Florio. 

marlaceous (mftr-la'shius), o. [< marl 1 4- 
-aceous.] Of the nature of or resembling marl ; 
having the properties of marl, 
marlberry (mfirl'ber'i), n.; pi. inarlberries (-iz). 
A small tree, A rdisia Pickeringia , of the Mursi- 
nacece , growing in Florida, the West Indies, 
and southern Mexico. The wood is rich brown 
marked with darker rays, and is susceptible of 
a beautiful polish. Also called cherry. 
marlborougn-wheel (mkrl'bur-6-hwel), «. A 
thick idle-wheel used to connect two wheel* 
whose shafts lie too near together for the wheels 
to be brought into the same plane, 
marl-brick (miirl'brik), n. A superior kind of 
brick used for fronts of buildings and for gaged 
arches ; a cutter. Also called marl-stock. 
marlet (mftrl), n. An obsolete form of marl 1 . 
marled (marld), a. [< marl 4 4- -erf 2 .] Marbled ; 
mottled; checkered. 

The marled plaid ye kindly spare. 

By me should gratefully be ware. 

Burrn, To the Guidwife of Wauchope House. 

marl-pass (m&rl'gr&s), n. The zigzag clover, 
Trifolium medium ; also, the red clover, T. pra - 
tense. [Eng.] 

marli (mftr'li), n. [< F. marli; origin unknown.] 
1. Quintin; specifically, embroidered quintin. 
— 2. See many 2 . 

Marlieria (raar-li-e'ri-ft), n. [NL. (Carabes- 
sedes, 1829), named after G. T. Marlitre, who in- 
troduced the culture of corn, rice, and coffee in 
certain parts of Brazil.] A genus of dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous plants of the natural order 
Murtace (F and the tribe Myrtar. They are char- 
acterized by having the stamens indexed or involute in 
the bud, the calyx-liinb closed until torn open by the ex- 
pansion of the flower, when it is crowned by five folia- 
ceous lobes, and a 2-cel led or rarely S-celled ovary with two 
ovules in each cell. They are shrubs or trees with oppo- 
site, pinnately veined leaves, and small 4- or 6-parted 
flowers. More than 60 species have been described, but 
the number may be much reduced ; they are natives of 
tropical America. M. ( Bubachia ) glomerata ot subtrop- 
ical Brazil, there called cambuca, yields a fruit much used 
for food. M. tomentoea , of extra tropical Brazil, the guapa- 
ranga, is a tall shrub which produces sweet berries, 
marlin (mar'lin), ?». [A var. of marling 1 , mer- 
lin.'] A godwit or a curlew, (a) The great marbled 
godwit, Limoea fedoa : more fully called horeefoot, common, 
brown, and red marlin. See cut under godwit. (b) The Hnd- 
sonian godwit, Limorn hamuutica, distinguished in some 
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localities as the ring-tailed, white-tailed, or field marlin. 
(c) The Hudsonian curlew, Numeniue hudmmieue : more ful- 
ly called crooked-billed, hook-bUled, and horeefoot marlin. 
[New Jersey. 1 

marline (mar'lin), II. [Also marlin, marling; = 
F. Sp. merlin = Pg. mtrlim, < D. marlijn , also 
irreg. marling, merling (= Fries, merlijne = MLG . 
merlink, mar link, LG. marlink = Sw. Dan. mer- 
ling, merle), a marline, < marren , bind, tie (= E. 
mar 1 ), + lijn, a line (= E. line 2 ).] Naut., small 
cord used as seizing-stuff, consisting of two 
strands, loosely twisted. 

Some the galled ropes with dauby marline [marling in 
Globe edition] bind. Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 148. 

marline (mar'lin), V. tr, pret. and pp. marlincd , 
ppr. mar lining. [< marline, ».] Same as marl 2 . 
marline-holet (m&r'lin-hol), n. Naut., one of 
the holes formerly made for marling the foot- 
rope and clues in courses and topsails, 
marlinespike (mfir'lin-spik), n. 1. Naut., a 
pointed iron implement used to separate the 
strands of rope in splicing, and as a lever in 
putting on seizings, etc. Also written marlin- 
spike and marlingspike . — 2. A j&ger, a species 
of Stercorarius : so called (by sailors) from the 
long pointed middle tail-feathers. 
mariing 1 t l ». An obsolete form of merlin. 
marling 2 !, n. An obsolete form of marline . 
marling-mtch (mar' ling- hich), n. Naut., a 
kind of hitch used by sailors in winding or 
twisting spun-yarn. Simmonds. 
marlite (m&r'lit), n. [< marl 1 4- -ite 2 .] A va- 
riety of marl which resists the action of the air. 
marlitic (m&r-lit'ik), a. K marlite 4* -4c.] 
Having the qualities of marlite. 
rnarlock (m&r'lok), v . t. [Origin obscure.] To 
frolic; gambol. [Prov. Eng 7] 

Dost ta mean to say as my 811 vie went and demeaned 
hersel’ to dance and maiiock wi* a’ th’ fair-folk at th' Ad- 
miral's Head ? Mrt. Gaekell, Sylvia's Lovers, xL 

marlotte (mkr'lot), n. [= F. marlotte = Sp. 
Pg. marlota, a kind of Moorish gown.] A loose 
gown or wrapper worn by women in the six- 
teenth century. It was used especially as an 
outer garment over the robe. 

Marlowismt (mftr'lo-izm), n. The style of the 
Elizabethan dramatist Christopher Marlowe 
(1564-93). 

No religion but precise Matiowieme. 

G. Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 

marl-pit (mftrl'pit), n. [< ME. marlepit, marl - 
pytte, merlepitt; < marl 1 4- pit 1 .] A pit where 
marl is dug. 

He was in a marlepit yfalle. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 274. 

marl-slate (miirl'slat), n. Calcareous shale; a 
variety of marl splitting into thin plates. The 
marl-slate proper is a member of the magnesian limestone 
group of the Permian as developed in England, and is 
nearly the equivalent of the kupferechiefer of the Ger- 
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marl-stock (in&rl'stok), n. Same as marl-brick. 
marlstone (mfirl'ston), n. In geol., argillaceous 
and more or less ferruginous limestone. The 
middle of the three principal divisions of the Lias in 
England is called the Marletone, a name first nsed by W. 
•Smith. This is economically a highly important rock, 
since it contains the celebrated deposits of iron ore called 
the Cleveland, from the Cleveland hills, In which it oc- 
curs. The Middle Lias or Marlstone consists generally of 
two members, the upper one being the Marlstone proper, 
and the lower a series of sands, marls, and days. The 
maximum thickness of the whole series is about 300 feet. 

marly 1 (m&r'li), a. [< ME. marly; < marl 1 + 
-y 1 .] Resembling marl or partaking of its char- 
acter; abounding with marl. 

Lande is best tor whete 
If it be marly, thicke, and sumdele wete. 

PaUadius, Bfusbondrie (E. E. T. S.\ p. 10. 
Marly clay, a variety of clay used in making pale bricks 
and as a manure. 

marly 2 (mkr'li), n. The rim of a dish, as distin- 
guished from its cavetto. Also spelled marli. 
marlyont, n. An obsolete form of merlin . 
maim, n. A vulgar mode of writing ma’am for 
madam. 

marmalade (mkr'ma-lad), n. [Formerly also 
marmelade , marmelad, marmelet ; = D. G. Dan. 
marmelade = Sw. marmelad, < OF. marmelade, 
F. marmelade = It. marmellata = Sp. mar- 
melada, < Pg. marmelada , marmalade, orig. a 
confection of quinces, < marmelo (= Sp. mem- 
brillo ), a quince, < L. melimelum , a quince, < 
Gr. yeMprj?.ov, a sweet apple, an apple grafted 
on a quince : see melimete.] A preserve or con- 
fection of pulpy consistence made from vari- 
ous fruits, especially bitter and acid fruits, 
such as the orange, lemon, and barberry, and 
the berries of the mountain-ash, and some- 
times also the larger fruits, like the apple, 
pear, plum, pineapple, quince, etc. 


marmortinto 

All maner of fruita and confecciona, marmelad, aucoad, 
green 6-gynger, comflettea. Tyndale, Works, p. 229. 

Every period in her style carrieth marmalad and racket 
in the mouth. G. Harvey, New Letter. 

After a good dinner, left Mrs. Hunt and my wife making 
a marmalett of quinces. Pcpye, Diary, Nov. 2, 1663. 

Marmalade-box. Same as gempap. — Natural mar- 
malade. the fruit of the marmalade- tree. 

marmalade-plum (m&r'ma-lad-plum), n. The 
marmalade-tree, or its fruit, 
marmalade-tree (m&r'ma-lad-tre), n. A tree, 
Lucuma mam - 

moftZgthat yields 
a fruit the juice 
of which resem- 
bles marmalade. 

Also called mam- 
mee-sapota. 
mannalady 
(m&r'ma-la-di), 
a. [< marma- 
lade + -y 1 .] 

Like marma- 
lade. [Rare.] 

The Frenchman, 
you see, has a soft 
marmalady heart 

Middleton, Blurt, 

[Master-Cousta- 

ut i. 

marmala-water 

(m&r'ma-lft-wa/- 

t£r), n, ** f< Pg. marmelo, quince (see marma- 
lade), + E. water.] A fragrant liquid distilled 
in Ceylon from the flowers of the Bengal 
quince, JEgle Marmelos, much used by the na- 
tives as a perfume for sprinkling. Simmonds. 

marmalett (mkr'ma-let), n. An obsolete form 
of marmalade. 

marmarosi8 (mfir-ma-ro'sis), >». [< Gr. pdpfia- 
poc, marble (see marble), + -oais.] Conversion 
of limestone into marble by metamorphic agen- 
cies. 

One of the most remarkable examples of marmaroeit is 
the alteration of the (Triassic) limestone of Carrara into 
the well-known Btatuary marble. 

A. Geikie, Text-Book of Geol. (2d ed-X p. 661. 

marmatite (mkr'ma-tit), «. JT= F. marmatite; 
as Marmato (see def.) 4* -4tc 2 .] A variety of 
sphalerite or zinc sulphid, containing consider- 
able iron, and hence of a black color. The origi- 
nal, found at Marmato, near Popayan, in Co- 
lombia, contained 23 per cent, of sulphate of 
iron. 

marmolite (m&r'mo-lit), n. [Irreg. < Gr. pap- 
papof (L. marmor), marble, + ?.idog, stone.] A 
mineral of a pearly luster, a greenish color, and 
a laminated structure. It is a variety of ser- 
pentine. 

marmoraceous (m&r-mo-ra'shius), a. [< L. 
marmor , marble, + -aceous.] Pertaining to or 
like marble. Maunder. 

marmorate (mkr'mo-rat), a. [< L. marmor a - 
tus, pp. of marmor (ire, overlay with marble, < 
marmor, marble: see marble.] If. Made like 
marble, or invested with marble as a covering. 
Compare marbled , marbleize. 

Under this ston closyde and marmorate 
Lyeth John Kitte, Londoner natyflL 

Wood, Athens Oxon., I. 

2. In hot., traversed with veins as in some 
kinds of marble. 

marmoratedt (m&r'mo-ra-ted), a. Same as 
marmorate , 1. 

marmoration (mftr-mo-ra'shon), n. [= Sp. 
marmoracion, < LL. marmoratib(n-), < t. mar - 
morare , overlay with marble: see marmorate.] 
1. A covering or incrusting with marble. — 2. 
The act of variegating so as to give the appear- 
ance of marble; marbleizing. Blount. [Rare.] 

marmoratum ( mar-mo-ra 'turn), it. [L., neut. 
of marmoratus , overlaid with marble : see mar- 
mor a te. ] In arch., a cement formed of pounded 
marble and lime mortar well beaten together. 
It was used by the ancient Romans in building 
terrace- walls, etc. 

marmoreal (mar-mo're-al), a. [< L. marmo - 
reus, of marble (< marmor, marble: see mar- 
ble), + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
marble ; having the properties of marble ; mar- 
ble-like. 

The thronging constellations rush in crowds. 

Paving with fire the sky and the marmoreal floods. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, i. 4». 

marmorean (mar-md're-an), a. [As marmoreal 
4 -tin.] Same as marmoreal. 

marmortinto (mar-mQr-tin'td), ii. [< It. mar- 
more, marble, 4* tin to, tint: see marble and 
tint.] A process employed in the eighteenth 
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century in decorating walls, ceilings, etc., in 
imitation of marble. It consisted in depositing on a 
ground of an adhesive nature marble-dust or -powder, ar- 
ranged in the form of the veins of marble, or sometimes 
in ornamental patterns. 

mannose (mar'mds), n. [< F. marmose (Buf- 
fon)j origin not ascertained; no appar. con- 
nection with marmoset .] One of several small 



Marmose ( DicUlfihyx dorsigtra 

South American opossums which have the 
pouch rudimentary and carry the young on 
the back. Such are Didelphys dvr trig era of Surinam, of 
the size of a rat, the still smaller D. murina , and other 
species. 

marmoset (raiir'mo-zet), w. [Formerly also 
marmozet; < ME. marmeset , “beeste, zinzipha- 
lus, cenozephalus [cynocephalus], mammonctus , 
marmonetus ” (Prompt. Parv., p. 327), mar mo- 
sette , a kind of ape (mentioned by Mandeville), 
also mennoyse (Caxton) ; < OF. marmoset , mar- 
mou8Ct x F. marmouset , the cock of a cistern or 
fountain, an antic figure, a puppet, orig. a mar- 
ble figure as an ornament to a fountain, irreg. 
with change of orig. r to 8 , as in chaire ( > chaise : 
see chair, chaise ), \ ML. marmoretum , a marble 
figure, < L. marmor , marble: see marble . The 
application of marmoset , ‘an antic figure/ to 
an ape was prob. assisted by association with 
F. marmot , = It. marmotta , a marmoset, a mon- 
key.] If. A little ape or monkey. 

[I will} instruct thee how 
To snore the nimble marmoset. 

Shak., Tempest, it 2. 174. 

2. Now, specifically, a small squirrel-like South 
American monkey of the family Hapalidw, or 
MiduUe (which see for technical characters). 
There are numerous species, referred to two leading 
genera, Hapale and Midas, and known by many names, 
as squirrel-monkeys, oustitis , tamarins, etc. They are the 
smallest of the monkey tribe, ranging from a few inches 
to a foot in length, with a long, bushy, non-prehensile tail, 
and thick, soft, silky or woolly fur, in some species length- 
ened into conspicuous ear-tufts or a kind of mane. The 
coloration is extremely variable. The thumb of the hand 
is not opposable, but the inner toe of the hind foot serves 
as a thumb, and has a flat nail, all the other digits of both 
extremities being armed with sharp claws of great service 
in climbing. ' Marmosets are confined to tropical America, 
having their center of abundance in northern South Amer- 
ica ; they live in the woods, and feed chiefly upon insects. 
They are extremely sensitive to cold, but with proper care 
may be kept in confinement, and make amusing pets, 
though their intelligence is low. Characteristic examples 
are the common black-eared marmoset, Hapale jacchus, 
and the marakina or tamarln, Midas rosalia. See cut 
under Hapale. 

3f. An ugly little fellow; a conceited “pup- 
py-” 

Some mincing marmoset , 

Made all of clothes and face. 

B. Jonson , Cynthia’s Revels, Hi. 2. 

marmot (mar' mot), n. [Formerly marmotto 
(< It.) ; = D. marmot(-dier), < F. marmotte= Sp. 
Pg. marmota , < It. marmotto , marmotta. mar - 
montana , < Bomansch murmont=. Sw. dial, mur- 
met , < OHG. murmunto , mnremunto, murmunti, 
murmenti, MHG. miirmendin , G. murmel(-thicr) 
= Dan. murmel(-dyr) = Sw. murmel(-djur); 
variously altered bom ML. mus montanus, a 
marmot, lit. * mountain mouse ’ : see mouse and 
mountain .] 1. A rodent quadruped of the ge- 
nus Arctomys; a bear-mouse, ground-hog, or 
woodchuck. There are several species, of Europe, Asia, 
and North America ; they are the largest living represen- 
tatives of the Sdwridce , or squirrel family, of stout thick- 
set form, with short bushy tail. They are terrestrial and 
fossorial, living in underground burrows, generally in open 
ground and often in communities, and hibernate in winter. 
The species to which the name was originally given is Arc- 
tomys marmotta or A. alpinus. inhabiting the Alps and Pyre- 
nees. A. bobac is the Asiatic marmot, occurring also in 
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parts of Europe, especially in Russia. North America 
has at least three species: the common woodchuck or 
ground-hog, A. monax, found abundantly in many parts of 
the Unitea States and Canada ; the yellow-bellied marmot 
of the Rocky Mountains, A. Jlavivenlris ; and the large 
hoary marmot or whistler of northwestern America, A. pru- 
inosus. Besides the foregoing, some of the larger species 
of the related genera Cynomys and Spermophuus, which 
include the prairie-dogs and marmot-squirrels, are some- 
times called marmots. See cut under Arctomys. 

2. The Cape cony, Hyrax capensis : a misnomer. 
Kolbe , Yosmaer, Buff on , etc — Earless marmot, the 
suslik, Spermophuus cxtillus. 

Marmota (mRr ' mo-ta), n. [NL., < marmot .] 
Same as Arctomus / Blumenbach. 
marmot-squirrel (mar'mot-skwur'el), w. Any 
animal of the genus SpermophUus; some kind 
of suslik. The species are numerous, especially in North 
America ; and, as is implied in the name, they are interme- 
diate in all respects between the arboreal squirrels on the 
one hand and the strictly terrestrial marmots on the other, 
marmozett, » An obsolete form of marmoset . 
maronet (ma-ron'), n. An obsolete spelling of 
marooti 1 . 

Maronist (mar'6-nist), n. [< L. Maro(n-), the 
family name of Virgil, + -4st.] A disciple of 
Virgil (PubliusVergiliusMaro); aVirgilian stu- 
dent or scholar. 

Like some imperious Maronist. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, I. vi. 7. (Davies.) 

Mar onite (mar'o-nit), w. [=F. Maronite ; as 
Maron (see def.) + -ite 2 .] One of a body of 
Syriac Christians dwelling chiefly in the moun- 
tains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. They are 
named from St. Maron, a Syrian monk (about a. d. 400% or 
less probably from John Maron, patriarch of the sect in the 
seventh century. The Maronites were originally Monothe- 
lites, but they entered into a partial union with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in 1182, which after an interruption 
was made closer in 1445 and again in 1506. They still re- 
tain their own patriarchate of Antioch (now seated atKa- 
nobin), their 8yriac liturgy (although Arabic is now their 
vernacular tongue), the marriage of priests, their tradition- 
al fast- (lays, and the use of both elements in lay commu- 
nion. The Maronites as a tribe were formerly under tbe 
same local government as the Druses, with whom they have 
had some bloody conflicts. In 1861, after a severe out- 
break, they were put under a separate governor. 
maroon 1 (ma-rfin'), a. and n. [Formerly wa- 
rone; also, as F., marron ; < F. marron, a chest- 
nut, chestnut-color, also a fire-cracker, maroon 
(II., 4), < It. marrone , formerly marone, a chest- 
nut ; origin unknown. Cf . MGr. udpaov or pdpaor, 
the fruit of the cornel-tree.] I. a. Very dark 
crimson or red. See II., 2. ~ Maroon oxld. Same 
as purple brown (which see, under brown). 

II. 7i. 1. A kind of sweet chestnut produced 
in southern Europe, and known elsewhere as 
the French or Italian chestnut , having a single 
kernel and attaining a large size from the fact 
that the other two seeds of the involucre or bur 
are abortive. It is largely used for food bv the 
poor in the countries where it is produced:. 

A. I will eate three or foure chestnuts; what will you do? 

P. They like me so, so ... if they be marones or great 
chestnuts, they would be the better. 

Benvenuto, Passenger's Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 

2. A generic name for anypure or crimson red 
of very low luminosity. Tne color of a chest- 
nut is yellower. — 3. In dyeing , a coal-tar color- 
ing matter obtained by purifying the resinous 
matters formed in the manufacture of magen- 
ta. — 4. In pyrotechnics, a small cubical box of 
pasteboard filled with gunpowder and wrapped 
round with two or three layers of strong twrne, 
used to imitate the report of a cannon. Maroons 
are primed with a short piece of quick-match, inserted in 
a hole punctured in one of the corners, and are usually ex- 
ploded in batteries to produce the effect of cannonading, 
as in combinations of fireworks. Also marron. 

Some of these sounds were produced by rockets, some 
pound howitzer, and some ' 

John Tyndall, in Pop. Sci. 
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2. One who is left on a desolate island as a pun- 
ishment. 

“ I’m Ben Gunn, I am,” replied the maroon, wriggling 
like an eel in his embarrassment. 

R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island, xxxiii. 

3. [< maroon^, t\] A hunting- or fishing-trip or 
-excursion. [Southern U. 8.] 

II. a . Same as feral 1 , 2. 

maroon 2 (ma-ron'), r. [< maroon 2 , w.] "L trans. 
To put ashore and leave on a desolate island 
by way of punishment, as was done by the buc- 
aneers, etc. 

It was between ten a Clock and one when I began to 
find that I was (as we call it, I suppose from the Spaniards) 
Marooned, or Lost, and quite out of the Hearing of my 
Comrades Guns. Dampier, Voyages, II. ii 84. 

II. intrans. In the southern United States, 
to camp out after the manner of the West 
Indian maroons; make a pleasure-excursion 
of some duration, with provision for living in 
camp. 

“Really, this is a fine country,” said Robert, referring 
... to tne abundant marooning dinner. 

Qoulding, Young Marooners, p. 106. 

A marooning party ... is a party made up to pass sev- 
eral days on the shore or in the country. 

Bartlett, Americanisms, p. S84. 

marooner ( ma-ro ' n6r), n . 1 . A runaway slave ; 
a maroon. 

On the south shore dwelt a marooner, that modestly 
called himself a hermit. Byrd, W estover Papers, p. IS. 

2. One who goes marooning ; a member of a 
marooning partv. See maroon 2 , r. i. [South- 
ern U. S.] 

maroquint (mar-o-ken'), »i. [F.: see morocco.} 

Morocco ; goat’sleather. 

At the end of it [the gallery] is the Duke of Orlean’s 
library, well furnished w‘h excellent bookes, all bound in 
maroquin and gilded. Evelyn, Diary, April 1, 1644. 

A large sofa covered with black maroquin. 

Smollett, tr. of Gil Bias, x. 7. 

marotte (ma-rot'), n. [F.] A fool’s bauble. 

marplot (mar'plot), n. [< tnar 1 , i\, + obj. 
p/of 2 .] One who by officious interference 
mars or defeats a design or plot; one who 
blunderingly hinders the success of any un- 
dertaking or project. 

If we will not be mar-plots with our miserable interfer- 
ences, the work, the society, letters, arts, science, religion 
of men would go on far better than now. 

Emerson, Spiritual Laws, Essays, 1st ser., p. 125. 

Mar - 
animus 


by a 24-pound howitzer, and some by an 8-inch maroon. 

" * “ * “ ' ~ Mo., July, 1878, p. 282. 

Purple maroon, a very dark magenta or crimson color. 
A color-disk composed of 90 parts of velvet-black, 5 of pure 
red, and 5 of artificial ultramarine gives a purple maroon. 
maroon 2 (ma-r8n'), 7i. and a. [Also rarely 
marroon ; < F. marron , abbr. by apheresis (the 
syllable si - being perhaps mistaken for a F. 
word) < simarron (> obs. E. symaron) for * Ci- 
marron, < Sp. cimarron (= Pg. cimarrSo), wild, 
unruly, fugitive (Cuban negro cimarron , or sim- 
ply cimarron, a fugitive negro), appar. orig. 
‘living on the mountain-tops,’ < cima (= Pg. It. 
cima = F. cime), a mountain-top, orig. a sprout, 
twig, < L. cyma, a sprout, < Gr. Kvpa , a sprout : 
see cyma , cyme.'] 1. n. 1. One of a class of 
negroes, originally fugitive slaves, living in 
the wilder parts of Jamaica and Dutch Guiana. 
In both of these localities they were often at war with the 
whites, but were never fully subdued ; and in the latter 
country, where they are called bush-negroes, they still 
form a large independent community professing a mon- 
grel species of paganism. Maroons are found also in some 
of the other west Indian islands. 


Marprelate controversy. [The name M 
prelate was assumed as indicating the anic 
of the writers ; < mar\ v . , 4- obj. prelate.] A dis- 
cussion carried on in a series of pamphlets at- 
tacking prelacy, issued in England by the Pu- 
ritans “in 1588 -9, at the cost and charge” of 
one bearing the pseudonym of “ Martin Mar- 
prelate, gent.” These pamphlets were printed secretly, 
the press used for the purpose being carried about from 
place to place to escape seizure. John Penry, Udall, 
and others are supposed to have been the writers of the 
tracts. 

marque (mark), n. [< OF. marque , merque , F. 
marque (ML. marca , marcha ), seizure or arrest 
by warrant ( lettre de marque, a warrant of seiz- 
ure ) ? a particular use of marque, a mark, stamp, 

official stamp: see mark 1 .] Seizure Letter of 

marque, usually in the plural, letters of marque (formerly 
also tetters of mark or mart, also scripts qf mart), or letters 
of marque and reprisal, (a) Originally, a commission 
granted by the supreme authority of a state to a subject, 
empowering him to enter an enemy’s territory and capture 
the goods or persons of the enemy in return for goods or 
persons taken by him. (b) In present usage, a license or 
extraordinary commission granted by a sovereign or the 
supreme power of a state to its citizens to make reprisals 
at sea on tne subjects of another, under pretense of indem- 
nification for injuries received — that is, a license to en- 

abolished 
1856. 
agreement, 

but proposed that all innocent private property at sea be 
exempt from seizure by public armed vessels in time of war. 

Divers Letters of Mart are granted our Merchants and 
Letters of Mart are commonly the Forerunners of a War. 

Howell, Letters, I. iv. 8. 

All men of war, with scripts qf mart that went, 

And had command the coast of France to keep, 

The coming of a navy to prevent. 

Drayton, Battle of Agincourt. ( Nares .) 

Hence— (c) A private vessel commissioned to attack ami 
capture the vessels of an enemy ; a privateer, 
marqnee (m&r-ke'), n. [Also markee; an as- 
sumed sing, from the supposed pi. # marquees , 
an E. spelling of F. marquise, an awning or 
canopy, as over a doorway or an entrance, < 
marquise, a marchioness: see marquise.] A 
tent of unusual size and ‘elaborateness ; an offi- 
cer’s field-tent ; hence, a large tent or wooden 
structure erected for a temporary purpose, such 
as to accommodate a dinner-party on some pub- 
lic occasion. 
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marrow 


Major Worth’s maro ties was pitched on the angle of the Tnar rayti w. An obsolete form of marish. 

-a&te.] Marriageable. Holinshed, Hen. I., an. 


I remember well daring the War standing by the Gen- 
eral's market half the night. 8. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 

marquess, ft. Bee marquis. 

marqueterie. ». See marquetry . 

marquetry (m&r'ket-ri), w.; pL marquetries 
(-riz). [< F. marqueterie , < marque ter, spot, in- 

lay, < marque, a mark : see mar* 1 .] An inlay of 
some thin material in the surface of a piece of 
furniture or other object. The most common ma- 
terial is a veneer of wood ; such veneers are often stained 
green, dark-red, and other colors. Ivory, tortoise-shell, 
etc., are sometimes combined with these. 

The royal apartments were richly adorned with tapes- 
try and marquetry. Macaulay , Hist Eng., xx. 

marquis, marquess (m&r'kwis, -kwes, orig. 
m&r kis, -kes), n. [Also dial, markis (the prop- 
er historical form); formerly also marquesse 
(and, in ref. to Italian use, marchese)', \ ME. 
markis , < OF. markis, marquis, F. marquis = Pr. 
marques , marquis = Bp. marques = Pg. marquez 
= It. marchese, < ML. marchensis , a prefect of 
a frontier town, later as a title of nobility, < 
marcha , marca , a frontier, march: see marc/* 1 , 
marl: 1 .] In Great Britain and France, and in 
other countries where corresponding titles ex- 
ist, a nobleman whose rank is intermediate be- 
tween that of an earl or count and that of a duke. 
A marquis was originally an officer charged with the gov- 
ernment of a march or frontier territory; the title as an 
honorary dignity was first bestowed in England in 1386. 
Dukes nave commonly the secondary title of marquis, 
which is used as the coortesy-title of their eldest sons. 
The wife of a marquis is styled marchioness. The coronet 
of an English marquis consists of a richly chased circle 
of gold, with four strawberry-leaves alternating with four 
balls or large pearls set on short points on its edge ; the 
cap is of crimson velvet, with a gold tassel on the top, 
and turned up with ermine. Bee cut under coronet*. 

A markis whilom lord was of that londe. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s Tale, L 8. 

And the Marchese of Mantua was w* them in the forseyd 
Galye. Torkington , Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 12. 

Robert, who bears the title of Marquess in its primitive 
sense, as one of the first lord marchers of the Welsh bor- 
ders. K A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV. 333. 

This is to be understood as the Coronet of a real Mar- 
quis, whose title is “ Most Noble”: which I mention lest 
any one should be led into a mistake by not distinguish- 
ing a real Marquis, L e. by creation, from a nominal Mar- 
quis, L e. the eldest son of a Duke : the latter is only 
styled “ Most Honourable." 

Pomy, Heraldry. (N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 106.) 
Lady m&rqulBt, a marchioness. 

You shall have two noble partners with you; the old 
Duchess of Norfolk, and Lady Marquess Dorset 

Shot., Hen. VIIL, v. 3. 170. 

marquisal (mkr'kwis-al), a. [< marquis + -a/.] 
Of or pertaining to a marquis. 

To see all eyes not royal, ducal, or marquesal fall before 
her own. Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxxvii. 


1UH. 

marriage (mar'aj), n . [< ME. mariage, < OF. 
(and F.) mariage = Pr. maridatge, mariatge = 
Sp. maridaje= It. maritaggio,< ML. maritaUcum , 
marriage, < maritus , a husband, marita , a wife: 
see marital , marry 1 .] 1. The legal union of a 
man with a woman for life; the state or condition 
of being married; the legal relation of spouses 
to each other; wedlock. In this sense marriage is a 
status or condition which, though originating In a contract, 
is not capable of being terminated by the parties' rescis- 
sion of the contract, because the interests of the state and 
of children require the affixing of certain permanent duties 
and obligations upon the parties. 

2. The formal declaration or contract bv 
which act a man and a woman join in wed- 
lock. In this sense marriage is a civil contract, im- 
plying the free and intelligent mutual consent of com- 
petent persons to take each other, as a present act, as 
husband and wife; and according to the modern and most 
prevalent view no formalities other than such as the law 
of the jurisdiction may expressly impose are necessary to 
prevent either from subsequently repudiating the other or 
denying the legitimacy of their issue. The formalities 
provided for by the law of some of the United 8tates are 
optional, being intended chiefly to enable the parties to 
preserve authentic evidence of the contract. When a man 
and a woman live and cohabit together, and conduct 
themselves as man and wife in the society and neighbor- 
hood of which they are members, till the belief ana repu- 
tation that they are married become general, their mar- 
riage is presumed, without other evidence, for purposes 
of enforcing rights and liabilities of third persons. 

O. Hamlet, what a falling off was there ! 

From me, whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage. Shak., Hamlet, i. 6. 60. 

Marriage is an engagement entered into by mutual con- 
sent, and has for its end the propagation of the species. 

Hume, Of Polygamy and Divorces. 

3. The celebration of a marriage ; a wedding. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, 

which made a marriage for his son. Mat xxii. 2. 

About this time there was a marriage betwixt Iohn Lay- 
don and Anne Burras. 

Quoted in CapL John Smith's Works, I. 204. 
4f. A marriage vow or contract. 

That woramen kan nat kepe hir mariage. 

Chaucer, ProL to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 710. 

5. Intimate union ; a joiniugas if in marriage. 
The figure is used in the Bible to represent the close 
union of God or Christ and the chosen people or church. 
Bee Isa. liv. 6; Hos. ii. 19; 20. 

The* marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath 
made herself ready. Rev. xix. 7. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Shak., Bonnets, cxvi. 

They plant their Vines at the foote of great Trees, which 
marriage proueth very fruitfulL 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 342. 


m&rquisate (miir'kwis-at), n. [Also marques- 
sate ; < marquis + -ate 1 .] The dignity or lord- 
ship of a marquis; when used with reference 
to Germany, a margravate. 

Lord Malton ... is to have his own earldom erected into 
a marquisate. Walpole, Letters, II. 18. 

marqui8domt (m&r'kwis-dum). ». [Formerly 
also marquesdome; < marquis + -dom.] A mar- 
quisate. 

Other nobles of the marquesdome of Saluce. 

Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1488. 

marquise (m&r-kez'), n. [F., fem. of marquis, 
marquis : see marquis .] 1. In France, the wife 
of a marquis; a marchioness. — 2. A small par- 
asol or sunshade, usually of silk and often trim- 
med with lace, in use about 1850. 
marquises8t, n. [ME. markisesse; < marquis + 
-ess. J A marchioness. 

marquisshipt (m&r'kwis-ship), n. [Formerly 
marquiship, marqueship > • < marquis + ship.] A 
marquisate . Holinshed, Chron . , Ireland, an. 1586. 
Marquoi’s rulers- Bee ruler. 
marram (mar'am), n. [Also marrem, mar am, 
marem, marum; = Icel. mardlmr, for marhdlmr, 
sea-grass, < Norw. marhalm (generally pro- 
nounced maralm), grass-wrack, Zostera marina , 
= Dan. marhalm, marchalm, grass- wrack, also 
lyme-grass; lit . 1 sea-halm.* < Icel. marr (= Norw. 
mar = AS. mere), the sea, + halmr(= Norw. Dan. 
halm = A8. healm), straw : see mere 1 and halm.] 
A common grass of northern shores, Ammophila 
arundinacea . See Ammophila. Also marrum, 
marum, matweed, and halm. 
marreH, t>. An obsolete form of mar 1 . 
marre 2 , ». Same as murre'*. 
marrer (mitr'^r), n. One who mars, hurts, or 
impairs. 

For he sayeth yt they may be yc marram and destroyers 
of the realms. Sir T. More, Works, p. 296. 
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6. In various card-games, as bezique, the pos- 
session in one hand of the king and qneen. — 
▲vail of marriage. See avain.— civil marriage, a 
marriage ceremony conducted by officers of the state, as 
distinguished from one solemnized by a clergyman.— 
Clandes tine marriage. See clandestine. — Communal 
marriage, a kind of general or multiplex state of mar- 
riage, In which “every man and woman in a small com- 
munity were regarded as equally married to one an- 
other' 1 (H. Spencer ), existing among some primitive 
races, and imitated for a time, but afterward abandoned, 
by the members of the Oneida Community.— Consum- 
mation of marriage. See consummation.— C tobm- 
mairlages. See erom.— Danish marriage, a term used 
to designate a matrimonial relation recognised by the ear- 
ly Danish law, by which a concubine who had publicly 
lived with a man and shared his table for three years, 
or winters, was deemed a lawful wife. — Diriment Im- 
pediments of marriage. See diriment. — Dissenters’ 
Marriages Act. Bee dissenter. -Fleet marriages. See 
fleet*. — Jactitation Of marriage. Bee jactitation.— 
Left-handed marriage. See morganatic . — Marriage 
articles, or marriage contract, an antenuptial agree- 
ment; an instrument made between the parties to a 
contemplated marriage, embodying the terms agreed on 
between them respecting rights of property and succes- 
sion. The law, while it does not allow the parties to mod- 
ify by agreement the personal rights and duties of the 
married state, does allow them to modify the resulting 
effects of that state on rights of property.— Marriage 
hrokage, the service, or compensation for the service, 
of negotiating a marriage contract between third persons. 
—Marriage contract, or contract of marriage, (a) 
A pre-contract of marriage ; the preliminary or promis- 
sory engagement of marriage. (6) A marriage itself, (c) 
Same as marriage articles.— Marriage flavors, knots of 
ribbons or bunches of flowers, usually white; worn at wed- 
dings.— Marriage lloense, a permit or certificate of com- 
petency requlreaby the law of some jurisdictions to be pro- 
cured from a public officer before marriage. See under ft- 
cense. — Marriage lines. See line*, n.— Marriage por- 
tion. See portion.— Marriage settlement, an arrange- 
ment, usually made before marriage and in consideration of 
it, whereby a jointure is secured to the wife, and it may be 

S ort ions to tne children, in the event of the husband’s 
eath.— Morganatic marriage. See morganatic. — Plu- 
ral marriage, the marriage of a man with two or more 
women; polygamy : applied especially to the kind of po- 
lygamy existing among the Mormons, without the accom- 


paniment of the harem of Oriental countries, each wife usu- 
ally living in a separate bouse.— Polygamous marriage. 
See polygamy . — Putative marriage. 8ee putative.— 
Scotch marriage, a marriage by mutual agreement, with- 
out formal solemnization, the parties declaring that they 
presently do take each other for husband and wife: so call- 
ed because such marriages are recognized by Scotch law. 
=8jn» 1-8. Marriage, Wedding, Nuptials, Matrimony, 
Wedlock. Marriage is the set of forming or entering into 
the union, or the union Itself. Wedding generally includes 
the ceremonies and festivities attending the celebration of 
the union or marriage, but not essential to it ; marriages 
are often made without such ceremon lea Nuptials is more 
formal than wedding: we speak of the nuptials of a prince. 
Matrimony is the married state, or the state into which a 
couple are brought by marriage. Wedlock is the vernacular 
English word tor matrimony, not differing from it in mean- 
ing, but being the ordinary term in law : as, born in wed- 
lock. 

marriageable (mar'aj-a-bl), a. [< marriage + 
•able.] Capable of marrying; fit or competent 
to marry; of an age suitable for marriage: as, 
a marriageable man or woman ; a person of mar- 
riageable age or condition. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm ; she; spoused, about him twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 

Her dower. Milton, P. L., v. 217. 

I am the father of a young heiress, whom I begin to 
look upon ss marriageable. Spectator. 

marriageableneBB (mar'aj-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being marriageable. 

married (mar'id), p. a. 1. United in wedlock; 
having a husband or a wife: applied to per- 
sons: as, a married woman. 

The married offender incurs a crime little short of per- 
jury. Paley , Moral Philos., lu. 4. 

2. Constituted by marriage ; of or pertaining 
to those who have been united in wedlock; 
conjugal; connubial. 

Thus have you shunn’d the married state. 

Drydcn. (Latham.) 

3. Figuratively, intimately and inseparably 
joined or united; united as by the bonds of 
matrimony. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 

Married to Immortal veree. 

Milton, L’ Allegro, L 137. 

marrier (mar'i-6r), «. One who marries. 

I am the marrier and the man — do you know me? 

Middleton, Game at Cheat, v. 2. 

marronH, a. and n. An obsolete form of ma- 
roon 1 . 

m&rron 2 , n. [F.] See maroon 2. 

m&rrot (mar'ot), n. [Also morrot; cf. marre 2, 
murre. 1 One~ of several different sea-birds of 
the auk family, Alcidcs. (a) The razor-billed auk. 
(b) The murre or foolish guillemot, (c) The puffin or sea- 
parrot. 

marrow 1 (mar'd), n. [Also dial, marry , mary; 
< ME. marow , merow, mary, margh, merg, < AS. 
mearg, mearh = 08. marg = OFries. merch, 
merg = D. marg, merg = MLG. merch , LG. march , 
merch = OHG. marag , marg , MHG. mare, G. 
mark = Icel. mergr = Sw. marg, merg = Dan. 
marv = W. mer = Corn, maru = OBulg. Russ. 
mozgu = Zend mazga = Skt. majjan, marrow; 
perhaps < Skt. */ majj = L. mergers, dip : see 
merge. ] 1. A soft tissue found in the interior 

of bones, both in the cylindrical hollow of the 
long bones and in the hollows of cancellated 
bony structures; the medulla or medullary 
matter of bone. It varies greatly in different situa- 
tions. Ordinary marrow of the shafts of adult bones, as 
the humerus and femur, is a soft yellow solid, consisting 
of about 95 per cent, of fat The red marrow of various 
bones, vertebral, cranial, sternal, and costal, is softer, and 
contains very few fat-cells, but numerous marrow-cells 
aud cells resembling the nucleated red corpuscles of the 
embryo. The so-called spinal marrow, or medulla spi- 
nalis, is the spinal cord, the central axis of the nervous 
system, a tissue of an entirely different character, not 
found in the hollow of a bone, but in the cavity running 
through the chain of vertebm. 

Out of the harde bones knokke they 
The mary, for they caste nought awey. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 80. 

Herr Forstrbm prepared us for the journey by a good 
breakfast of reindeer s marrow, a justly celebrated Lip- 
land delicacy. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 111. 

2f. The pith of plants. 

Ryhte soft as the marye Is that is alwev hldd in the feete 
al witbinne. and that is defendtd fro withowte bv the stide- 
fastnease of wode. Chaucer, Boethius, ill. prose 11. 

3f. The pulp of fruits. 

Thaire [oranges’] bitter margh wol channge sweete 
Her seede in meth III dales yf me steep, 

Other in ewes mylk as longe hem wete. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 121. 

4. Figuratively, the inner substance ; the es- 
sence ; the essential strength; the inner mean- 
ing, purpose, etc.; the pith. 

He never leaveth searching till he come at the bottom, 
the pith, the quick, the life, the spirit, the marrow, and 
very cause why. 

Tyndale, Ana to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1860\ p. 6 
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marrow 

It takes 

From our achievements, though perform'd at height, 

The pith and marrow or oar attribute. 

Shak. t Hamlet, i. I. 22. 

He never pierces the marrow of your habits. 

Lamb, My Relations. 

For this, thou shalt from all things suck 
Marrow of mirth and laughter. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 
Vegetable marrow, (a) A kind of gourd, a variety of 
Qmwrbita Pa>o t the oblong fruit of which is used as a vege- 
table in England, (b) The alligator-pear. Bee avocado. 

marrow 1 (mar 'o), v. t. {X marrow 1 , w.] To fill 
with marrow or with fat. [Rare.] 

They can . . . devour and gormandise beyond excess, 
and wipe the guilt from off their marrcwcd mouths. 
Quarles, Judgement and Mercy, The Drunkard. (Latham.) 

He was fresh-sinewed every joint, 

Each bone new-marrowed as whom gods anoint 
Though mortal to their rescue. Browning, Bordello. 

marrow 2 (mar'o), n . [< ME. marowe , martee; 

origin obscure. Cf. moral?, which is perhaps a 
corruption of marrow 3 .] A companion or mate ; 
an associate; an intimate friend; a fellow; 
hence, one of a pair of either persons or things : 
a match : as, your knife ’s the very morrow o’ 
mine. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Birds of a fethere best fly together, 

Then like partners about your market goe ; 

Marrowes adew ; God send you fayre wether. 

Promo t and Camandra, I. ii. 4. (Narco.) 
If I see all, ye're nine to ane ; 

An that's An unequal marrow. 

The Dowy Dene of Yarrow (Child’B Ballads, in. 67). 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride ! 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow! 

W. Hamilton , Braes of Yarrow. 

marrow 2 (mar'o), v. t. [< marrow 2 , ».] To as- 
sociate with ; hence, to match ; fit. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

marrow 3 t, a. [< ME. *marowe, merowe, < AS. 
mcaru ( mearw -, merw -, mcerw-, myrw -) = OHG. 
marawi , maro , MHG. mar ( marw -) (also, with 
variation, MD. murwe , morwe , D. murw = OHG. 
muruwi, murwi , MHG. murwe , miir , G. murbe), 
soft. Cf. mellow.'] Soft; tender. 

marrow-bone (mar'd-bon), n. [Formerly also 
and still dial, mary-bone; < ME. *marwc-bon, 
marie bone; < marrow 1 + bone 1 . The conjec- 
ture that marrow-bones, in the second sense, is 
a “corruption of Mary-bones, in allusion to the 
reverence paid to the Virgin Mary by kneeling,” 
is absurd. The use is doubtless a mere whim- 
sical application of the word.] 1. A bone con- 
taining fat or edible marrow. See marrow 1 , 1. 

A cook the! hadde with hem for the nones. 

To boylle chyknes with the mary bones, 

And pondre-marchant tart, and galyngale. 

Chaucer , Gen. ProL to C. T., L 880. 

2. pi. The bones of the knees; the knees. 
[Humorous.] 

Down he fel vpon his maribones, A pitteously prayd me 
to forgeue him y* one lye. Sir T. More, Works, p. 727. 

Down quickly 

On your marrow bones, and thank this lady I 

Beau, and FL, Honest Man’s Fortune, v. 8. 

3. A large bone used to make a rhythmical 
noise by striking against something. 

Even the middle class were glad to get rid of the noise 
of drums, etc. (which still survives in the marrow bones 
and cleavers— the rough music of a lower-class wedding). 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 35. 
To ride In the marrow-bone coach, to go on foot. 
[Slang.] 

marrow-cells (mar'd-selz), n. pi. Cells resem- 
bling white blood-corpnscles, but larger, with 
clearer protoplasm and relatively larger nu- 
cleus. 

marrowfat (mar 'o -fat), n. A kind of tall- 
growing, wrinkled pea. 

marrowiflh (mar'o-ish), a. [< marrow 1 + -ish 1 .] 
Of the nature of or resembling marrow. 

In the upper region serving the animall faculties, the 
chiefe organ is the braine, which is a soft, marrowish, and 
white substance. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 19. 

marrowless 1 (mar'o-les), a. [< marrow 1 + 
-less. ] Without marrow ; not medullary. 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold. 

Shak., Macbeth, ili. 4. 94. 

marrowless 2 (mar'o-les), a. [< marrow 2 + 
-less.] 1. Without a match; unequaled. — 2. 
Not matching, as two things of the same kind, 
but not the same color, fit, etc. [Scotch.] 

marrow-pudding (mar'd-pfid'ing), n. A pud- 
ding prepared from or witn beef-marrow or the 
variety of gourd known in England as vegetable 
marrow. 

marrow-spoon (mar'o-spbn), w. A long nar- 
row spoon for scooping out marrow from bones. 

marrow-squash (mar'o-skwosh), n. Vegetable 
marrow. See squash. [U. S.] 
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marrowy (mar'o-i), a. [< marrow 1 + -y 1 .] Full 
of marrow; strong; energetic: hence, in dis- 
course or writing, pithy, forcible, effective, etc. 

A rich marrowy vein of internal sentiment Hadxtt. 

Marrowy and vigorous manhood. 0. W. Holmes. 

Marrubies (mar-6-bi'e-e). n. pi. [NL. (Ber- 
th am, 1848), < Mairubium + -€&.] A subtribe of 
labiate plants, included in the tribe Stachydece. 
It is characterised by a tubular or bell-shaped calyx, with 
rather prominent ribs and a corolla-tube which is included 
or slightly exserted. It embraces 4 genera, of which Mar - 
rubium is the type, and about 80 species. 

Marrubium (ma-r6'bi-um), n. [NL., < L. mar- 
rubium , hoarhound.] A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Labiates, and the tribe 
Stachudea ?, type of the subtribe Marrubiece. it is 
characterized by an included corolla-tubei with the lower 
lip nearly flat or concaves and by having the nutlets 
rounded at the apex and the anther-cells at length con- 
fluent They are perennial herbs, often tomentose or 
woolly, with wrinkled leaves, and small usually white or 
purple flowers in dense axillary clusters. About S3 spe- 
cies have been described, from Europe. North Africa, and 
extratropical Asia. One species. M. vulgare, the common 
or white hoarhound, is very widely distributed (perhaps 
indigenous to AmerIc&X and is sometimes used medici- 
nally. See hoarhound. 

marram (mar'um), n. Same as marram. 

marry 1 (mar'i), v . ; pret. and pp. married , ppr. 
marrying. [< ME. mar yen, marien, < OF. (and 
F.) marier = Pr. Sp. maridar == It. maritare , < 
L. maritare , wed, marry, < maritus, a husband, 
marita, a wife, as an adj., maritus , pertaining 
to marriage, conjugal; orig. appar. only as fern, 
adj. marita, provided with a husband (cf. vidu- 
U8, deprived of one’s wife, vidua , deprived of 
one’s husband, orig. only fem., a widow: see 
widow), as if fem. pp. or a verb *marirc, pro- 
vide with a husband, < mas (mar-), a man, hus- 
band: see masculine, male 1 .] I. trans. 1. To 
unite in wedlock or matrimony ; join for life, 
as a man and a woman, or a man or woman to 
one of the opposite sex ; constitute man and 
wife, or a husband or wife, according to the 
laws or customs of a nation. 

When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I 
should live till I were married. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. ft. 258. 

Tell him that he shall marry the couple himself. 

Gay, The What d’ye Call it 

2. To give in marriage; cause to be married. 

He wolde have maryed me f ulle highely, to a gret Princes 

Daughtre, zif I wolde han forsaken my Lawe and ray Be- 
leve. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 86. 

Ych wol the marie wel with the thrldde part of my londe 
To the noblest bachelor that thyn herte wol to stOnde. 

Rob. of Gloucester, p. 80. 

An Example of one of the Kings of France, who would 
not marry his Son without the Advice of his Parliament 
Howell, Letters, L iii. 8. 

3. To take for husband or wife : as, a man 
marries a woman, or a woman marries a man. 

Friar. You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady? 

Claudio. No. 

Leonato. To be married to her : Mar. you come to marry 
her. Shak., Much Ado, lv. 1. 4. 

4. Figuratively, to unite intimately or by some 
close bond of connection. 

Turn, O backsliding children, saith the Lord ; for I am 
married unto you. Jer. iii 14. 

Marrying his sweet noates with their silver sound. 

W. Browne , Britannia’s Pastorals, L 6. 

5. Naut ., to fasten together, as two ropes, end 



Ropes joined by marrying. 


to end, in Bueh a way that in unreeving one 
from a block the other is drawn in. 

To marry is to join ropes together for the purpose of 
reeving, by placing their ends together and connecting 
them by a worming. Totten, Naval Diet 

=Syn. 8. To wed, espouse. 

11 . intram . To enter into the conjugal state ; 
take a husband or a wife. 

I will therefore that the younger women marry^ 

I will marry one day. Shak.,C. of E.,SL1. 42. 

marry 2 (mar'i), inter) . [< ME. Mary, Marie, the 
name of the Virgin Mary, invoked in oaths.] 
Indeed! forsooth! a term of asseveration, or 
used to express surprise or other feeling. 


Marsdenia 

Ye. sir, and wol ye so? 

Marie ! thero r I pray yow hertely. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 51. 
Cal. Wilt thou be pleased to hearken once again to the 
suit I made to thee? 

Ste. Marry, will I ; kneel and repeat it 

Shak., Tempest, iiL 2. 46. 

S he word was formerly much used, with various additions, 
express surprise, contempt, or satirical encouragement, 
as in the phrases following.]— Marry come up I some- 
times marry come out I indeed ! 

Give my son time, Mr. Jolly? marry come up. 

Cowley, Cutter of Coleman Street (1668). (Fares.) 

Marry gept (also jK&p,glpX for *marry go npt (the origi- 
nal form not found! Same as marry tome up. The form 
marry gip may be due in port to the oath By Mary Gipsy, 
or ‘by St Mary of Egypt,' found in Skelton. 

Marry gip, goody She-justice, mistress French hood. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, L 
“ I thought th’ had’st scorn’d to budge a step 
For f ear. — Quoth Echo, Marry guep. 

Butler, Hudibras, I. iiL 202. 
Fair and softly, son ; at her ; marru gap, pray keep your 
distance, and make a line leg every time you speak to her ; 
be sure you behave yourself handsomly. 

Unnatural Mother (1608). (Hares.) 

Marry trapt. a doubtful phrase, apparently an error (for 
marry gapl) in the following passage : 

Be a vised, sir. and pass good humours : I will say marry 
trap with you, if you run the nuthook's humour on me. 

Shak., M. W. of W., L 1. 17a 

marrying (mar' i-ing), p. a. Disposed to marry ; 

in a condition to marry Marrying a man 

likely or disposed to marry. 

I don’t think he’s a marrying man. 

Trollope, Dr. Thorne, vi. 
I think Miss Anville the loveliest of her sex ; and, were I 
a marrying man. her, of all the women I have seen, I would 
fix upon for a wife. Mine. D’Arblay, Evelina, letter Ixxvi. 

marrymuffet (mar'i-muf ), n. 1 . A garment men- 
tioned in 1640. — 2. A material, apparently an 
inexpensive and rough stuff, for men’s wear. 
Mars (mkrz), w. [L. Mars (Mart-), OL. Mavors 
( Mavort -) ; also Marmar, Oscan Mamers ( Ma - 
mert-), Mars.] 1. A Latin deity, identified at 
an earljr period by the Romans with the Greek 
Ares, witn whom he had originally no connec- 
tion. He was principally worshiped as the god of war, 
and as such bore the epithet Gradivus; but he was earlier 
regarded as a patron of agriculture, which procured him 
the title of SUvanus. and as the protector of the Roman 
state, in virtue of which he was called Quirinus. In works 
of art Mars is generally represented as of a youthful but 
powerful figure, armed with the helmet, shield, and spear ; 
In other examples he is bearded and heavily armed. See 
cut under Arts. 

The mailed Man shall on his altar sit 
Up to the ears in blood. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 117. 
2. The planet next outside the earth in the 
Solar system. Its diameter (about 4,200 miles) is only 
0.53 that of the earth, its superficies a 28, and its vol- 
ume 0.147. It* mean density is 0.71 that of the earth, 
so that the density of its crust may very likely be about 
the same as the earth’s; but the weight of a given mass 
at the surface of Mars Is only three eighths of the weight 
of the same mass on the earth. The strength of materials 
is therefore relatively much greater there, and mountains, 
animals, and buildings would naturally be much larger. 
The mean distance from the sun Is 141,500,000 miles. The 
eccentricity of Its orbit is very much greater than that of 
the earth, being 0.093 in place of 0.017 ; the inclination of 
its equator to its orbit is about the same. Its day is half 
an hour longer than ours. Its year is 687 of our days. The 
surface of Mars has been carefully mapped, and is charac- 
terized by the predominance of land and the great num- 
ber of canals or straits. Its color is strikingly red. Its 
climate is, perhaps, not very different from that of the 
earth. It has two moons, discovered by Professor Asaph 
Hall in Washington in 1877, conformably to the prediction 
of Kepler, and realizing the fancies of Swift and of Voltaire. 
The inner of these, Phobos, revolves in leas than 8 hours, 
so that to an observer on the planet it rises in the west and 
sets in the east ; the outer, Deimos, revolves in 30 hours, so 
that it appears nearly stationary for a long tim e. The sym- 
bol of Mars is I , which seems to show the shield and spear 
of the god. 

They have discovered two lesser stars, or satellites, 
which revolve about Mars, whereof the innermost . . . 
revolves in the space of ten hours, and the outermost in 
twenty-one and a half. Swift, Gulliver’B Travels, III. iii. 

3f. In old chem., iron. — 4. In her., the tincture 
red, when blazoning is done by the planets : see 
blazon.— Mars brown, yellow, etc. See the nouns. 
Marsala (m&r-sh'lk), n. [See def.] A class of 
white wines produced in Sicily, especially in 
the region about Marsala on the western coast. 
There are many brands, of which the best possess a very 
delicate flavor and have a general resemblance to Madeira, 
but are usually lighter. 

marsbankert, marsbunkert, n. Obsolete forms 
of mossbunker. 

Marsdenia (m&rs-de'ni-a), ». [NL. (R. Brown, 
1811), named after William Marsden (1754- 
1836), a British orientalist-.] A genus of plants 
of the natural order Jsclejnadea ?, the milkweed 
family, type of the tribe Marsdeniexc. It is char- 
acterized by having the crown aduate to the stamen-tube, 
and composed of five flat scales which are free at the apex, 
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and by a subrotato, carapanulate, or urn-shaped oorolla, 
with the lobes convolute to the right, or rarely subvalvate. 
They are twining shrubs, rarely suberect with opposite 
leaves, and small or medium-sized purplish-green or whit- 
ish flowers, growing in terminal or axillary umbrella- 
shaped cymes. There are about 55 species, natives of the 
warmer regions of the globe. M. tenaeissima of India 
yields the valuable jetee-flber. (See jetee.) M. tinctoria, 
also East Indian, produces a blue dye, whence it is called 
indigo-plant. The milky juice of M. erecta . of southeastern 
Europe, raises blisters on the skin, and taken internally 
is a violent poison. M. suaveolens of Australia is named 
fragrant hnoer-plant, and M. viridiflnra is the native po- 
tato of New South Wales. See cundurango. 

MarsdeniesB (m&rs-de-m'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 18^6) , < Marsden ia + -e<e . ] A 
tribe of plants of the natural order Asdepiadece . 
The anthers are usually terminated by a hyaline or rarely 
opaque membrane, which is indexed over the disk of the 
stigma or is suberect ; the pollinla are erect and solitary 
in the cells, and are parallel with the margin of the stigma. 
The tribe embraces 36 genera and over 300 species, found 
throughout the world. 

Marseillais, Marseillaise (mttr-se-lya', mar- 
se-lyaz' or mftr-se-laz' ), a. and n. [F., masc. 
and fem. (< L. Massiliensis ), < Marseille (> E. 
Marseilles ), < L. Massilia , < Gt. Maaaa?Ja, a town 
in Gallia Narbonensis settled by a Greek colony 
from Phocaoa, now Marseilles. Cf. MassilianV] 

I. a. Belonging or pertaining to Marseilles, one 
of the chief seaports of France, situated on the 
Mediterranean — Marseillais e Hymn, or The Mar- 
seillaise, the national song of the French republic, writ- 
ten in April, 1792, by Rouget de Lisle, an officer of engi- 
neers at Strasburg, and called by him War-Song of the 
Army of the Rhine. The Parisians first heard it sung by 
a band of patriots from Marseilles, and gave it the name 
by which it has since been known. Rouget de Lisle him- 
self asserted that he wrote both the words and the mu- 
sic in one night. HU authorship of the former has never 
been dUpnted; that of the latter has frequently been, but 
apparently on quite insufficient grounds. 

n. ». i. A native or an inhabitant of the 
city of Marseilles. — 2. The Marseillaise Hymn. 
See I. 

marseiUe8 (m&r-salz'), n. [So called from Mar- 
seilles in France.] A cotton fabric similar to 
piqu6, stiff, and used for men’s waistcoats and 
summer garments Marseilles quilt See counter- 

panel. 

mar8ella (imir-sel'a), ». [Of. marseillesi}).] A 
kind of twilled linen. E. H. Knight. 

Marsenia (mar-se'ni-&), n. [NL. (Leach, 1820).] 
A genus of gastropods, typical of the family 
Marseniidie. 

Marseniidflfl (m&r-se-ni'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < 
Marsenia + -idas.] A family of tronioglossate 
pectinibranchiate gastropods, typified by the 
genus Mar sen ia. They possess a characteristic protru- 
sible rostrum. They have a large thick mantle, a depressed 
truncate head with tentacles rising from its angles, eyes 
sessile at the outer base of the teutacles, and the teeth of 
the radula In three or seven rows. The rachidian tooth 
has a recurved unicuspid or denticulate apex. The shell is 
small and mostly entirely internal. The species inhabit 
all seas, and nearly 40 of them are known. Most, if not 
all. bore holes in ascidians and sponges to deposit their 
ova, and then cover the holes with special lids. Nearly 
ail are dioecious, but a few are monoecious or hermaphro- 
dite. Also called Marseniadce, Lamellariida). 

marsenioid (mar-se'ni-oid), a. and «. [< Mar- 

senia + -oid.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Marseniidie. 

H. n. A member of the Marseniidie. 

marsh (marsh), n. [Also dial, mash; < ME. 
mersh , mersch , < AS. merer, nuersc , merisc (= 
MD. mersche , maersche = MLG. mersch , marsch , 
masch , LG. marsch , > G. marsch = Dan. marsh), 
a marsh, wet ground, prob. orig. ‘a place full 
of pools,’ < mere , a lake, pool, + -tsc, E. -ishl : 
see mere 1 aud -toftl. (Cf. mensk , in which the 
same suffix appears as a noun-formative.) See 
marish, an equiv. word of different history.] A 
tract of water-soaked or partially overflowed 
land; wet, miry, or swampy ground; a piece of 
low ground usually more or less wet by reason 
of overflow, or scattered pools, but often near- 
ly or wholly dry in certain seasons ; a swamp ; 
a fen. Low land subject to overflow by the 
tides is called salt-marsh or tide-marsh. 

And on the hyest of these hylles, and on the playn of 
these valeys, there were meruaylouse great marshes and 
daungerous passages. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. xviil. 

A marsh here is what would In England be called a 
meadow, with this ditference, that in our marshes, until 
partially drained, a growth of tea- trees (Leptospermum) 
and rushes usually encumbers them. . . . Such is our 
marsh — a fine meadow of 180 or 200 acres, and green in the 
driest season. 

Mrs. Charles Meredith, My Home in Tasmania, p. 119. 

Ma r s h bent. See bent*. =Byn. Bog, Quagmire, Slough, 
Swamp, Marsh, Morass, Fen, Moor. Excepting tnoor, these 
words agree in denoting wet ground. A bog is character- 
ized by vegetation, decayed and decaying, and n treacher- 
ous softness. A quagmire or quag is the worst kind of bog 
or slough; it has depths of mud, and perhaps a shaking 
surface. A slough is a place of deep mud, and perhaps 
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water, but generally no vegetation. Slough, quagmire , 
and swamp are the most suggestive of sinking in the mire. 
Swamp is rather broad in meaning; trees of certain kinds 
grow in swamps, but there is too much water to allow of 
agriculture or pasturage. In the United States, however, 
swamp is often used in the restricted sense of * fresh- water 
marsh.’ A marsh is frequently or periodically very wet, 
as the salt - marshes that are soaked by high tides; it may 
or may not be able to produce marsh - grass or small trees. 
A morass is the worst kind of marsh, large and too wet for 
valuable productiveness. A fen is a marsh abounding In 
coarse vegetation; a moor may or may not be wet, its dis- 
tinguishing mark being the absence of forests. Fen and 
moor are little used in the United States. 
marshal 1 (mar'shal), n. [Formerly also mar- 
shall, maresehal, etc. ; < ME. marshal , marschal, 
marschalle, mareschalle , < OF. maresehal , marc- 
scal , F. marechal = Pr. manescal = Sp. Pg. 
mariscal = It. ma riscalco. ma h isca Ico, maliscalco , 
a marshal, a farrier, < ML. marescalcus, mar- 
schalcus , mariscalus , mar seal us, < OHG. marah- 
scalh, MHG. marschalc , a groom, a master of 
the horse, a marshal (also MHG. marschal, G. 
marschall (after F.), a marshal) (= MLG. mar- 
s chalk, a farrier, blacksmith, marshal, = MD. 
maer8chalk , a farrier, a marshal, D. maarschalk , 
a marshal; cf. Sw. marskalk = Dan. marshal, 
a marshal, < LG. or G.), lit. ‘horse-servant,’ < 
marah (= AS. mearh ), a horse, + scalh (= Goth. 
skaUcs), a servant : see mare 1 and shalk.) 1 . An 
officer charged with the duty of regulating pro- 
cessions and ceremonies, deciding on pointB of 
precedence, and maintaining order: applied 
generally to such officers throughout the middle 
ages and in more recent times, usually with 
some explanatory term: as, marshal of the pal- 
ace; marshal of the lists. The functions of the king's 
groom or farrier in various European countries were ex- 
tended till the royal marshal became one of the highest 
militanr and civil officers; and the title of marshal was 
applied, with qualifications, to a large number of officers 
having similar duties. In England the king's marshal 
(along with the royal constable till the time of Henry 
VI II., and afterward alone) had charge of the ordering 
of arms, and of All matters of chivalry and knighthood, 
etc.; and he is still represented by the hereditary earl 
marshal (which see, under earl). 

A semely man oure hoste was withalle, 

For to han been a marshal in an halle. 

Chaucer , Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 762. 
The office of a connynge vsehere or marshalle with-owt 
fable 

Must know alle estates of the church goodly A greable. 
And the excellent estates of a kynge with his blode hon- 
orable. Babees Book (E. E. T. p. 185. 

Reason becomes the marshal to my will. 

Shak., M. N. D., ii. 2. 120. 

Unask'd the royal grant ; no marshal by. 

As knightly rites require ; nor judge to try ? 

Dryden, PaL and Arc., it 259. 

2. A military officer of high rank, usually the 
highest under the chief of the state or the min- 
ister of war. In many countries the title is commonly 
modified by some other term: thus, in England, it has the 
form field -marshal; in Germany, feldmarschall ; in France, 
marschal de Fra tics. 

3. In the United States, a civil officer appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, in each judicial district, 
as the executive or administrative officer (cor- 
responding to the sheriff of a county) for the 
United States Supreme Court, and for the circuit 
and district courts within his district. There are 
also marshals for the consular courts in Chlua. Japan, 
Siam, and Turkey. United States marshals were formerly 
charged with the duty of taking the national census in 
their districts ; the officers who take the State census in 
certain States are called marshals or census marshals. 

4. An officer of any private society appointed 
to regulate its ceremonies and execute its or- 
ders. — 5. In some universities, as in Cam- 
bridge, England, an officer attendant upon the 

chancellor or his deputy Earl mumhal See earl. 

— Marshal Of France ( martchal de France), the highest 
French military dignitary, the rank being confei red in rec- 
ognition of services of special brilliancy in the field, as the 
winning of a pitched battle, or the taking of two fortified 
places. As the law has stood since 1839, the number of hold- 
ers of themarshalshipmustnotbe raised beyond six in time 
of peace, but may be increased to twelve in time of war. The 
office has existed since the early middle ages. Originally 
subordinate to the constables of France, since the reign 
of Francis I. the title of marshal qf France has had the 
Importance which it still retains. —Marshal Of the fleldt, 
one who presided over any outdoor game. HaUiwell . — 
Marshal of the hallt, the person who, at public festivals, 
placed every one according to his rank. It was his duty 
also topreserve peace and order. HaUiwell . — Marshal Of 
the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench, formerly, an officer who 
had the custody of the prison called the King’s (or Queen’s) 
Bench, in Southwark. The act5and6 Viet., c. xxii., abolished 
this office, and substituted an officer who is called keeper 
of the Queen’s prison . -Mar shal of the klng s 8(or queen’s) 
household. Same as knight marshal (which see, under 
knight). — Marshal’s staff, ft baton, variously propor- 
tioned, forming the badge of office of a marshal; especially, 
the long baton of the earl marshal of England. Two of 
them appear in the arms of the Duke of Norfolk, who holds 
the office of earl marshal as a hereditary right. They are 
crossed in BAltier behind the shield, the ends only showing, 
and are represented as plAin round staves, or capped at 
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each end bv heads of slightly conical form, sable.— Pro- 
vost S&rinaL See provost. 

marshal 1 (miir'shal), v. t . ; pret. anil pp. mar- 
shaled or marshalled, ppr. marshaling or mar- 
shalling. [< marshall, w.] 1. To dispose or set 
in order ; arrange methodically ; array. 

Nay, I know you can better marshal these affairs than I 
can. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1. 

Then marshalTd feast 

Served up in hall with sewers and seneschals. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 87. 
Specifically — (a) To draw up in battle array ; review, as 
troops. 

False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshall' d my clan ; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 

Campbell, Lochiel’a Warning. 
There was no want of old soldiers who were quite capa- 
ble of marshalling the recruits. 

Lecky, Eng. In I8th Century, xvii. 
(6) To order, as a procession. 

2. To lead in a desired course; train; disci- 
pline. 

With feeble stepB from marshalling his vines 
Returning sad. Fenton , in Pope's Odyssey. 

3. To act as a marshal to ; lead as harbinger 
or guide ; usher. 

Thou marshall’ st me the way that I was going. 

Shak., Macbeth, u. 1. 42. 
Our oonquering swords shall marshal us the way. 

Marlowe, Tamburlaine, I., iil. 8. 
They marshalled him to the castle-hall. 

Where the guests stood all aside. 

Scott, Marmion, L 12. 

4. In her. . to dispose (as more than one distinct 
coat of arms upon a shield) so as to form a sin- 
gle composition ; group, as two or more distinct 
shields, so as to form a single composition ; also, 



MarahAlint;. — Escutcheon of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 

to associate (such accessories as the helm, man- 
tling, crest, etc., and knightly and other insig- 
nia) with a shield of arms, thus again forming 
a single heraldic composition. — 5. To arrange 
(the cars of a freight-train) in proper statiou 
order. Car-Builders Diet. [Eng.]— To marshal 
assets or securities, to arrange the order of liability of 
or charge upon several parcels of property or several fund* 
to which a claimant has a right to resort for payment of 
his demand. For example : A and B have a claim upon 
two funds, C has a claim upon one of them only. A and B 
can be compelled to satisfy themselves out of the fund to 
which C has not access, before resorting to the other, which 
constitutes the only source of payment for him. 

mar8hal 2 f t a. A common old spelling of mar- 
tial as confused with marshall. 

marshalcy (miir'shal -si), »i. [Formerly also 
marshalcie, marshals! e, < ME. marshalcie , < OF. 
mareschalde. marshalship, < maresehal , marshal : 
see marshal 1 and -cy ] The office, rank, or posi- 
tion of a marshal. 

Thin office forego of the marschalde. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 292. 

marshaler, marshaller (mar'shal-£r), «. One 
who marshals or disposes in due order. 

Dryden was the great refiner of English poetry, and the 
best marshaller of words. 

Trapp, Pref. to Trans, of ASneid. {Latham.) 

marshalman (mar'shal-man), n.; pi. marshal- 
men (-men). A marshal. [Rare.] 

Marshalman. Stand back, keep a clear lane. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, 1. 1. 

marshalsea (mar'shal-se), w. [< marshal + 
see , formerly sea ; see W 3 . J In England — (a) 
The seat or court of the marshal of the royal 
household, (h) [cap.] A prison in Southwark, 
London, under the jurisdiction of the marshal 
of the royal household. It was abolished in 1842, and 
the prisoners, together with those from the Fleet prison, 
were placed in the Queen's Bench prison (known as the 
Queen’s prison until its discontinuance in 1862).— Court 
Of Marshalsea. a court formerly held before the steward 
and marshal of the royal household of England, to admin- 
ister justice between the domestic servants of the king or 
queen. In the Marshalsea there were two courts of record — 
(l) the original court of the Marshalsea, which held plea of 
all trespasses committed within the verge — that is, within 
a circle of 12 miles round the sovereign’s residence ; and (2) 
the palace court, created by Charles I., and abolished in 
1849. 

marshalship (mtir'shal-ship), n. [< marshal + 
shijK] The office or dignity of a marshal; the 
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state of being a marshal; also, the term of 
office of a marshal. 

The Duke of Norfolk, with the rod of marahalahip, a 
coronet on his head. 

Shok., Hen. VIIL, It. 1, Order of Coronation, 7. 

marshbankert (m&rsh'bang*k6r), n. An ob- 
solete form of mossbunker . 
marsh-beetle (marsh ' be * tl), n. [< marsh + 
beetle L] The cattail or reedm&ce, Typha lati- 
folia. Also marts h-bee tic. marsh-pestle. 
marsh-bellflower (marcn'bePflou-^r), n. A 
plant, Campanula apaHnoides, growing in bogs 
and wet meadows of North America, 
marsh-blackbird ( marsh 'blak'b6rd), n. An 
American blackbird of the subfamily AgeUeinte , 
and especially of the genus AgeUeus j of which 
there are several species, clnefly inhabiting 
marshes. See cut under Agelanme . 
marshb unk er (marsh'bung # k£r), n. Same as 
mossbunker. 

marsh-buttercup (marah'but # 6r-kup), n. A 
plant of the genus Villarsia of the gentian fam- 
ily. [Australia. 1 

marsh-dnauefoil (marsh'singk'foil), n. Same 
as marsh-fivefinger. 

marsh -cress (marsh'kres), n. A plant, Nastur- 
tium palustre . Also called marsh-watercress. 
marsh-diver (m&rsh'dPvfcr), n. Some marsh- 
bird, perhaps the bittern. 

Marsh-divers, rather, maid, 

Shall croak thee slater. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

marsh-elder (m&rch'el*d6r), n. 1. S ee elder’ 2 . 

— 2. The wild guelder-rose, Viburnum Opu- 
lus. 

marsh-fem (mkrsh'fern), n. One of the shield- 
ferns, Aspidium Thelypteris. 
marsh-fever ( marsh' re # v6r), n. Same as inter- 
mittent fever (which see, under fever 1 ). 
marsh-fish (m&rsh'fish), n. The mudfish, Amia 
calva. 

marsh-fivefinger ( m&rsh ' fi v 8 fing-g6r ) , n. See 
fivefinger , 1, and Potentilla. 
marsh-flower (mareh , flou # 6r), n. See IAmnan- 
themum. 

marsh-gas (marsh 'gas), n. Light carbureted 
hydrogen. See fire-damp. 
marsh-goose (mkrsh'gas), n. 1. The gravlag. 

— 2. Hutchins’s goose, Bemicla hutchinsi. 
[North Carolina.] 

marsh-grass (miireh'gr&s), n. 1. Any grass 
that grows in marshes.— 2. Specifically, any 
grass of the genus Spartina , or cord-grass; also, 
Distichlis maritima. [U. S.] 
marsh-harrier ( march 'har*i-£r), n. A harrier 
of the genus Circus , especially C. ceruginosus : 
so called from their fondness for hunting for 
frogs in marshy places. See harrier 2, 2. 
marsh-hawk (marsh ' hak), n. The common 
American marsh-harrier, Circus hudsonius. the 
only member of the Circinas found in North 
America : so called from frequenting marshes 
and wet meadows in search of its prey, which 
consists chiefly of frogs and other reptiles. 
The adult male is mostly bluish above and white below ; 
the female and the young of both sexes are dark-brown 
above. with conspicuous white upper tail-coverts, and be- 
low of a light reddish brown with darker markings. See 
cut under Circince 

marsh-hen (marsh 'hen), n. One of several 
different birds of the family Rallidcc. (a) The 
kiug rail, Rodim elegam: more fully called fresh-water 
marsh-hen. (b) The clapper-rail. Rail us crepitans or loruji- 
rostris: more fully called salt water marsh-hen or salt-marsh 
hen. Also meadow-hen mud-hen, sedge-hen. (c) The com- 
mon American gallinule, Gallinula galeata. See cut un- 
der Gallinule. (Local, U.S.] (d ) The American coot , Fulica 
amerieana. [New Eng. ] (*) The European gallinule, Gal- 
linula chloropus. 

Also moat-hen. 

marshiness 

(mar'shi-nes), 
n. The state of 
being marshy, 
marshland 
(marsh ' land), 
m. [<’ ME. 

*mcrshland, < ..... f t 

AS. merscland , 

< mersc. marsh, 

+ land, land.] 

A marshy dis- 
trict ; marsh. 

Edinburgh 
Rev.. CLXVl. 

301. 

marshlyt 

(m&rch'li), a. 

£< ME. merssch- 

it" Marsh -mallow [Althea officinalis), a, invo- 

-ly 1 . J Marshy. lucre and calyx, b. the fruit 
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A mersschly lond called Holdernease. 

Chaucer , 8ummoner’s Tale, 1. 2. (Hart. MS.) 

marsh-mallow (marsh'maHo). n. [< ME. 
* merskmalwe, < AS. mersemealwe (- mealewe . 
- mealuwe)y < mersc, marsh, + mealwe , mallow.] 

1 . A shrubby herb, Althwa officinalis , growing in 
marshy places, especially maritime, in the tem- 
perate regions of the Old World, and on the 
coast of New England and New York. The flow- 
ering stalks are two or three feet high, the leaves broadly 
ovate, the moderate-sized flowers pale rose-color, chiefly 
in a terminal spike, but some peduncled in the upper axils. 
The mucilaginous root is used as a demulcent; it also 
forms the basis of well known confections. The name has 
been locally applied to other plants, as Malva sylvestris. 
See Althaea ana althein, and cut in preceding column. 

2. A paste or confection made from the root of 
this plant. [In this sense usually written 
marshmallow.'] 

marsh-marigold (marsh ' mar ' i - gold), n. A 
golden-flowered plant, Caltha palustris : in the 
United States also called cowslip. See Caltha 
and gowan. 

The wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and 
hollows gray. Tennyson, May jjueeti. 

marsh-miasma (m&rsh'ml-az'ma), n. Miasma 
from marshes or boggy spots j the infectious 
vapors which arise from certain marshes and 
marshy soils, and produce intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers. 

marsh-nut (marsh 'nut), n. Same as marking- 
nut. 

marsh-parsley (m&rch'parc'li), n. 1. A plant, 
Apium graveolens, varieties of which form the 
cultivated celery. — 2. A Europeau umbellifer- 
ous plant, Peucedanum ( Selinum ) palustre. Its 
root has been used as an antispasmodic. 
marsh-peep (marsli'pep), ». The least stint or 
Wilson’s sandpiper, Tringa ( Actodromas ) minu- 
tilla, the smallest and one of the most abun- 
dant of its tribe in North America, 
marsh-pennywort (mareh'pen*i-w6rt), n. A 
creeping umbelliferous plant of Europe, Hy - 
drocotyle vulgaris. It is also called white-rot. 
See flukewort, and cut under Hydrocotyle. 
marsh-pestle (marsh 'pes 4 l ), n. Same as marsh- 
beetle. 

marsh-plover (marsh 'pluv ? 6r), n. The pecto- 
ral sandpiper, Actodromas maculata : a gunners’ 
misnomer. [Plymouth Bay, Massachusetts.] 
marsh-pullet (mareh'puUet), ». The common 
American gallinule, Gallinula galeata. See cut 
under gallinule. [Washington, D. C.] 
marsh-quail (marsh 'kwal), n. The meadow- 
lark, Sturnella magna. [Local, New Eng.] 
marsh-ringlet (marsh'ring'let), n. A kind of 
butterfly, Caenonympha darus. 
marsh-robin (marsh 'rob'in), n. The chewink 
or towhee-bunting, Pipilo erythrophthalmus : so 
called from its haunts, and the reddish color on 
the sides of the breast. [Local, U. S.] 
marsh-rosemary (mareh'rdz'ma^ri), n. 1. A 
plant, Statice Limonium , the root of which is a 
strong astringent, and is sometimes used in 
medicine. [U. S.] — 2. An occasional name of 
the wild rosemary. See Ledum. 
marsh-samphire (march 'sam'fir), n. A leaf- 
less, much-branched, jointed, succulent plant, 
Salicornia herbacca , found on muddy or moist 
sandy shores in both hemispheres. It is eaten 
by cattle, and makes a good pickle. See glass- 
wort and Salicornia. 

marsh-shrew (march 'shrfl), n. An aquatic 
shrew of North America, Neosorex palustris, and 
other species of the same genus. The technical 
characters are similar to those of the water-shrew of Eu- 
rope, Crossopus fodiens . They inhabit the northern United 
States and British America, ranging further south in alpine 
regions. See Neosorex. 

marsh-snipe (marsh' snip), n. The common 
American snipe; the meadow-snipe. [Mary- 
land, U. S.] 

marsh-tackey (mareh'tak'i), n. A small horse 
peculiar to the coast-line of the southern United 
States; a swamp-pony. Sportsman’s Gazetteer. 
marsh-tea (marsh 'te), n. See Ledum. 
marsh-tem (marsh'tem), n. The gull-billed 
tern or sea-swallow, Oeloehelidon nilotica or an- 
glica, of Europe, Asia, and America. See cut 
under Oeloehelidon. 

marsh-tit (marsh'tit), ». A European titmouse, 
Parus palustris, closely resembing the coal-tit. 
marsh-trefoil (m&rsh ' tre * foil), n. See bog- 
bean and Menyanthcs . 

marsh-water €S ess (marsh' wa ' t£r- kres), n. 
Same as marsh-cress. 

marshwort (m&rsh'w^rt), n. 1 . The cranberry, 
Faccinium Oxycoccus. — 2. The umbelliferous 
plant Helo8Ciadium ( Sium ) nodiflorum. [Eng.] 


Marsilea 

marsh-wren (mareh'ren), n. One of several 
different wrens which breed exclusively in 
marches. Two are common in the United States, of 
which the best-known is the long billed marsh-wren, Cis- 
tothorus palustris, found in suitable localities throughout 
most of North America. It is scarcely 6 Inches long, 
above brown with a dorsal patch of black streaked with 
white, below white shaded on the sides, flanks, and cris- 
sum, the tail with flue blackish bars on a brown ground. 
This little bird is noted for its great globular nests with a 
hole in the side, affixed to the reeds and other rank herb- 



Long-billed Marsh-wren (Cistothorus falnstris). 

age of the marshes it colonises. It lays from 6 to 10 eggs 
of chocolate-brown color, bnt many of the nests never 
have eggs in them, being apparently built and used by the 
males alone. A variety of this species fonnd in California 
is known as the tuU wren. The short-billed marsh-wren. 
C. stellaris, is auitediff erent, beingalmost entirely streaked 
above with black and white, besides the distinction im- 
plied in the name. It nests differently, lays white Mgs, is 
less abundant, and is chiefly observed in the United States 
east of the Mississippi. Other kinds of marsh-wrens, 
mostly like the short-Dilled. inhabit Mexico, Central and 
South America, and the West Indies, but none of this ge- 
nus are found in the Old World. 

marshy (mar'shi), a. [< ME. mershy , merschy; 
< marsh + -yi.] 1. Partaking of the nature of a 
march; swampy; fenny. 

No natural cause she found, from brookB or bogs 
Or marshy lowlands, to produce the fogs. 

Dry den, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., L 

2. Produced in or peculiar to marches. 

Feed 

With delicates of leaves and marshy weed. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, lit 277. {Latham.) 

In snipes the colours are modified so as to be equally in 
harmony with the prevalent forms and colours of marshy 
vegetation. A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 53. 

Marsian (mar'si-an), a. [< Marsi (see Marine) 
+ -an.] Same as Marsic. 

The ruins of the old Marsian city of Alba. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 21. 

Marsic (mar'sik), a. [< L. Marsicus , < Marsi ( see 
def . ).] Of or pertaining to the Marsi, a Sabine 
people of ancient Italy, living in the Apennines 
around Lake Fucinus : as, the Marsic or Social 
War (a contest against Rome, 90-88 B. c., of 
confederated tribes under the lead of the Marsi). 

Marsilea (mfir-sil'e-a), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1767), 
named after Aloysins Marsili , an early Italian 
naturalist.] A genus of aquatic or subaquatio 



cryptogamous plants, typical of the order Mar- 
si lea cere. They have wide-creeping rootstocks, and leaves 
produced singly or in tufts from nodes of the rootstock, 
each consisting of u petiole and four sessile, equally spread- 
ing, deltoid-cuneate oroblanceolate leaflets with flabellate 
anastomosing veins. The conceptacles or sporocarps are 
ovoid or bean-shaped and two-valved, and emit a mucila- 
ginous cord upon which are borne numerous oblong-cylin- 
drical sort, each sorus containing numerous microsporangia 
and few macrosporangia. The genus is widely distributed, 
and embraces 40 species, of which 4 are North American. 
M. Drummondii is the Australian nardoo. Sometimes writ- 
ten Marsilia. 
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Skeleton of Head and Pouch-tike GUIs of 
Lamprey ( Petrvmyxtm), a manipobcanch. 
<m, auditory capsule; b, cartilaginous 
branchial " basket,'' depending from verte- 
bral column, with seven complete descend- 
ing branchial arches united by transverse 
bands between which are the gill-openings, 
and covering the heart at the part where the 
letter b is placed ; e, ethmoromerine carti- 
lage ; A, rudiment of hyoid ; m, neural arches 
of vertebra; ; / A palatoquadrate (or ptery- 
gopalatine) aren, the hinder pier of which 
represents a suspensoriuiu, though there is no 
lower jaw. 


M&rsUeaces 

Mandleacea (m&r-sil-e-a'sf-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1830), < MarsUea + -acece.] 
An order of leptosporangiate heterosporous 
fern-like plants, in which the fructification 
consists or sporocarps either borne on pedun- 
cles which rise from the rootstock near the leaf- 
stalk or consolidated with it, and contains both 
macrospores and microspores. 

Manilies (mar-si-li'e-e), ilwJ. [NL. (Baker, 
1887), < Marsilea + -iece.] With some systema- 
tists, a suborder of plants of the order Rhizo- 
carpeas , or heterosporous Filicincw: virtually the 
same as the order Marsileacece. 

Marsilly carriage. A naval gun-carriage, in 
use with smooth-bore guns, having no front 
trucks, the front transom resting directly on 
the deck of the ship. 

marsipobranch (m&r'si-pd-brangk^ a. and n. 
[See Marsipobranchii. ] I. a. Having pursed 
gills; pertaining to the Marsipobranch »i, or 
having their characters. 

H. it. A vertebrate of the class Marsipo- 
branchii; a myzont or myxine fish. 

Marsipobranchiata (mar'si-po-brang-ki-a'tk), 
a. pL [NL.] Same as Marsipobranchii. 
mandpobranchiate (mar'si-po-brang'ki-at), a. 
and »t. [As Marsipobranchii ’+ -ate*.] Same 
as marsipobranch . 

MarsipOoranchii (miir'si-po-brang'ki-i), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. pdpciirog or pdpoytnc, a pouch, bag ( see 
marsupium ), + (3payxta f gills.] A group of ver- 
tebrates, vari- 
ously denomi- 
nated by natu- 
ralists. " In all 
systems of classifi- 
cation it consists 
of those Vertebra- 
ta which have the 
skull Imperfectly 
developed, the no- 
tochord not con- 
tinued beyond the 
pituitary body, the 
brain distinctly 
differentiated, the 
heart well devel- 
oped, with an auri- 
cle and a ventricle, 
the gills forming 
fixed sacs within branchial apertures on each side, six or 
more in number, the lower Jaw defective, and the mouth 
round like a sucker, whence the alternative name Cydo - 
stomL In the earlier systems the Marsipobra nchii were 
regarded as an order or a subclass of fishes ; they are now 
• designated as a class of Vertebrata, and divided into two 
primary groups. Hyper oartia and Hyperotreta, the former 
comprising the lampreys, the latter the bags. Both are 
known as myzont*. Marsipobranchii is a synonym of Cty- 
dostomi and Cyclostomata, ± See cut under lamprey. 

mar soon (mar-sttn'), n. [Corruption of F. mar - 
souin t OF. mar8ouin, < OHG. meriswin , MHG. 
merswin, G. mcerschtccin = MLG. merswin = Sw. 
Dan. marsvin , lit. ‘sea-hog 1 : see mereswine.] 
The white whale, Delphinapterus or Beluga leu- 
cas. See cut under Delphina)>- 
terus. [Local, Canada.] 

m&nrapia, n. Plural of mar- 
supium. 

marsupial (m&r-su'pi-al), a. 
and n. [< NL. marsupialis , < 

L. marsupium , a pouch: see 
marsupium.] I, a. 1. Having 
the character of a bag, pouch, 
or marsupium; marsupiate. — 

2. Of or pertaining to a mar- 
supium : as, marsupial bones. 

— 3. Provided with a marsu- 
pium ; specifically, pertaining 
to the Marsupialia f or having their characters. 
—Marsupial nones, eplpublc bones, scleroskeletal os- 
sifications developed in the tendon 
of the external oblique muscle of the 
abdomen of iinplacental mammals, 
and articulated with the pubic bones : 
supposed by some to be related to the 
support of the pouch, and known to 
have an office in relation to the mus- 
cle which acts upon the mammary 
glands.— Marsupial capsule. See 
capsule . — Marsupial frog. See 

if. A member of the order 
Marsupialia ; any implacen- 
tal diaelphian mammal. Also 
called marsujna tc.— Herbivo- 
rous marsupials. See herbivorous. 

Marsupialia (mfir-su-pi-a'- . , 

li-fi), H. pi. [NL., neut. pi. Of uchium; O, obturator 

marsupialis: see marsupial.] ialSJf 1 ?; 

An order of the class Mam - v « rt «- 

malia , coextensive with the 
subclass Didelphuiy containing iinplacental 

mammals usually provided with a marsupium 

or pouch for the reception and nourishment of 
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the young; the marsupials or pouched animals. 
There beiug no developed placenta, the period of gesta- 
tion is very brief, and the youug are born extremely amall, 
imperfect, and quite helpless. In this state they are im- 
mediately transferred to the pouch on the belly of the 
mother, where are the teats, to which the little creatures 
adhere firmly for a while, completing their developmeut 
by sucking milk. As they grow larger and stronger they 
are able to let go and take hold of the teat again; and even 
after leaving tne pouch they may for a while retreat to it, 
or be carried about elsewhere on the mother's body. (See 
cut under marmose.) The uterus is double, and the va- 
gina also is more or less completely divided into two 
separate passages (whence the name Didelpkia ) ; the scro- 
tum of the male is abdominal in position, and pendu- 
lous, in front of the penis. The corpus callosum is ru- 
dimentary, but the cerebral hemispheres are connected 
by a well -developed anterior commissure. The angle 
of the mandible is normally inflected. There is a wide 
range of adaptive modification in the structural details 
of the marsupials, the order in itself including represen- 
tatives or analogues of nearly all the other orders of mam- 
mals, as the carnivorous, the insectivorous, the herbivo- 
rous, etc. At the present time the marsupials are emi- 
nently characteristic of the Australian region, only the 
Didelphyidas or opossums being found in America; but 
in former epochs the distribution of the marsupials was 
general, ana some of the oldest known mammalian fossils 


of Mesozoic age are 
has been variously sul 


supposed t 
ubdlvided. 


>sed to belong to this order. It 
Owen in 1888 divided it 



Pelvis of Echidna, 
front view, showing 
m, marsupial bones ; 
it, ilium; /, pubis; 
x, sacrum. 
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into five tribes, Sarcophaga , Mntomophaga, Carpophaga , 


Poephaga, and Khuophaga. A main division, based on the 
dentition, la into Dipratodontia and Polyprvtodontia. In 
1872 Gill made the fonr suborders Rhizophaga. Syndaetyli, 
Dasyuromorpha, and Didelphimorpha, with nine families, 
Phascolomyxdce. MaaropoduUr , Tartipedidce , Phalangisti- 
dm, Phascolarctidce. PeramAidce, Dasyuridat, Myrmeeobi- 
idee , and Didelphyidce, tor the living forma, and four fossil 
families, Diyroi Uxlontidce, Thylacoletmtidce, Playiaulacidcr, 
and Dromatheriidce. Also called Marsupiata. 

marsupiali&n (m&r-su-pi-a'li-an), a. and n. [< 
marsupial + - ian .] Same as marsupial. 

marsupian (mar-su'pi-an), a . and t». Same as 
marsupial. 

Marsupiata (m&r-su-pi-A'tjl), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of marsupial us, pouched: see marsupiate .] 
Same as Marsupialia. 

marsupiate (mar-su'pi-at), a. and n. [< NL. 
marsupiatus , pouched, < L. marsupium , a pouch : 
see marsupium.] Same as marsupial. 

marsupiated (mar-su'pi-a-ted), a. [< marsu- 
piate + -ed%.] Same as marsupial. 

marsupium (mar-su'pi-um), n.; pi. marsupia 
(-&). [L., also mar8uppium, < Gr. papaimov, also 
written papaixmov, papoimov, papcrvneiov, dim. of 
fibpoinoSy papaimroq, papavwo^y a pouch, bag.] X . 
In Rom. antiq., a purse of the kind usually borne 
in the hand of Mercury, and indicating his char- 
acter as god of gain. — 2. In med., a sack or 
bag in which any part of the body is fomented. 
— 3. In zobl.y a purse- or pouch-like receptacle 
for the eggs or young, more external than any 
of the proper organs of gestation; a brood - 
pouch of any kind, (a) In mammaL , the duplies 
lion of the skin of the abdomen of Marsupialia, forming a 
pouch in which the mammary glands open, and into which 
the imperfectly developed young are transferred at birth, 
to he nourished until they are able to move about. (6) 
In omith . : (1) A temporary fold of the Bkin of the belly of 
a penguin, in which the egg may be contained for a time. 
(2) The pecten or bourse, a vascular erectile organ in the 
eye of a bird, formed of pectinated folds of the choroid 
coat lying in the vitreous numor, and extending a variable 
distance toward or to the crystalline lens : supposed by 
some to effect or assist in the accommodation of the eye. 
(c) In ichth . : (1) A receptacle in which the pipe-fishes and 
sea-horses carry their young : it is developed in the male. 
(2) The pouch-Ilke arrangement of the gills of a marsipo- 
branchlate fish, as a hag or lamprey, (d) In Crustacea, a 
receptacle for the eggs, formed by f 
the legs of 
or My sides. 

4. In anat.y the alar ligaments (which see, 
under alar). 

mart 1 (mart), n. [Contr. of markety prob. due 
to the D. form markt : see market.] 1. A place 
of sale or traffic ; seat of trade ; market. 


the bases of some of 


receptacle for the eggs, formi 

“ ' legs of certain crustaceans, as the opossum-shrimps 



If any born at Ephesus be seen 
At any Syracusian mart* and fairs, 

... he dies. Shak., C. of E., L 1. 


18. 


Pelvis of a Kangaroo, 
showing M. marsupial 
bones, borne upon P, 
pubis; //, ilium; Is, 


Certaine it is, Rome thereby becomes a rich Mart, where 
the marchants of the Earth resort from all places of the 
Earth to buy heauen. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 127. 

2f. Trade; traffic; purchase and sale; market. 

Christ could not suffer that the temple should serve for 
a place of mart Hooker , Ecclea. Polity, v. 12. 

It standeth vpon a mighty riuer, and is a kinde of porte 
towne, haulng a great marts exercised therein. 

Hakluyt ’* Voyages, I. fil. 
Now I play a merchant’s part, 

And venture madly on a desperate mart. 

Shak., T. of the 8., II. 1. 829. 

mart 1 (mdrt), r. [< mart 1 , n. 9 or contr. of 
markety r.] 1. intrans. To traffic; deal. 

If he shall think it fit 
A saucy stranger in his court to mart. 

As in a Romish stew. Shak., Cymbeline, i. fl. 151. 

n. trans. To make market for; trade in; 
buy and sell ; deal in or with. 


marten 

You yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm ; 

To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. Shak., J. C., Iv. 8. 11. 

Never was man so palpably abused ; 

My son so basely marled, and myself 
Am made the subject of your mirth and scorn. 

B. Jenson, Case is Altered, Iv. 5. 

Martf*t (mfirt), n. [ME. Marty < OF. Marty < L. 
Mars (Mart-)y Mars: see Mars.] 1. Same as 
Mars , 1. Chaucer; Spenser. Hence — 2. [/. c.] 
War; warfare; battle; contest. [Rare.] 

My father (on whose face he durst not look 
In equal mart\ by his fraud circumvented. 

Became his captive. 

Jfamn^er, Bashful Lover, iL 7. ( Latham . ) 

mart 3 (mfirt), n. [Abbr. of Martinmas.] 1. 
[cap.] Martinmas. 

And their workea, let him reade Buxdorsius and his 
Bibliotheca Rabbinics, printed this last Mart 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 177. 

2. A cow or ox fattened to be killed (usually 
about Martinmas) and salted or smoked for 
winter provision. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Each family killed a mart, or fat bullock. In November, 
which was salted up for winter use. Scott, Monastery, i. 

mart 4 ! (mart), n. [A corrupt form of marque , 
mark 1 : see marque.] Same as marque Let- 

ters Of mart, scripts Of mart See letter qf marque, 
under marque 

martagon (mar'ta-gon) [< F. Sp. marta- 
gon = It. martagone (NL. Martagon).] The 
TurkVcap lily, Lilium Martagon. The bulbs 
are said to be eaten by the Cossacks. 

martel (mfcr'tel), n. [OF. and F. martel = Sp. 
martillo = Pg. It. martellOy a hammer, < L. mar- 
tulusy marculusy dim. of marcusy a hammer.] A 
hammer as a weapon for striking ; a war-ham- 
mer. 

Formidable marts Is were In vogue during the bronze 
period. Jour, of the Archatol. Assoc. 

martelt (m&r'tel), r. t. or i. [< F. marteler (= 
Pr. martellar = Sp. martillar = Pg. martellar = 
It. martellare)y < martel , a hammer: see martel , 
n.] To hammer; strike. 

Her dreadfull weapon she to him addrest. 

Which on his helmet martelled so hard, 

That made him low incline his lofty crest. 

Spenser , F. Q., III. viL 42. 

m&rtel-de-fer (miir'tel-d6-fer), n. A weapon 
used in Europe during the middle ages, espe- 
cially during the fif- 
teenth century. ( a ) 

A long-handled weapon 
used by foot-soldiers, 
especially in the defense 
of fortified walls and in 
action against mount- 
ed men-at-arms. The 
plommd was a common 
form of it. (6) A short- 
handled weapon, used 
with only one hand by 
mounted men. It waa 
common to furnish It 
with one blunt or den- 
tated face and with a 
sharp point or beak on 
the opposite side of the 
handle, but in some cases 
both sides were pointed. 

The short-handled ham- 
mers were frequently 
made of metal through- 
out. Also called horse- 
man' t hammer. 

marteline (m&r'te- 
lin), n. [F., dim. of 
martel: see martely if.] A small hammer or 
mallet used by sculptors and marble- workers. 
It is pointed at one end and square or diamond- 
shaped at the other. E. H. Knight. 

marteline-chisel (mar ' te - lin - cniz ' el ), n. A 
form of sculptors’ chisel with a serrated edge. 

martellato (mfir-tel-la'to). [It., pp. of martel- 
lare t strike: see martel y v.] In music , struck with 
a sudden, emphatic blow : used of the tones of 
a melody or of successive chords that are in- 
tended to be markedly distinct and more or less 
staccato, especially in violin- and pianoforte- 
playing. 

martellement (F. pron. m&r-tel'mon), adv. [F., 
< It. martellamente, < martellarey strike, hammer: 
see martel, r.] In music for the harp, with an 
acciaccatura or with a redoubled stroke, 
martello tower. See tower. 

marten 1 (mar 'ten), n. [Formerly also martin; 
early mod. E. martem , martrone "(prop, the fur 
of the marten, orig. adj.: see marterin ), for 
earlier marter f martrey < F. martre , marte = Pr. 
mart = Sp. Pg. marta = It. martora , < ML. mar- 
tuSy marturiSy mardaruSy mardaluSy mardarius y 
L. martes (found but once, in a doubtful read- 



Martels-de-fer. 
x. Horseman's hammer of about the 
time of Edward IV. a. Martei-de- 
fer. time of Henry VIII. 3. Martel* 
de-fer, time of Edward VI. 4. Martel- 
de-fer with hand-gun, time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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marten 

ing), of Teut. origin: OHG. murder, MHG. war- 
der, mader , G. murder = D. mar ter (with forma- 
tive -r), = OHG. mart = AS. meartk = Icel. 
mordhr = Sw. m&rd = Dan. maar , a marten: 
no Goth, form recorded.] 1. A digitigrade car- 
nivorous quadruped of the family Mustelidtv , 
subfamily Musteline, and genus Mustela or Mar- 
tes, of wnioh there are several species, all in- 
habiting the northern hemisphere. The name 
was originally given to the common pine-marten. Mustela 
marts* or Marts* abietum, of the northerly parts of Europe. 

This animal is about 18 inches long, with a full bushy tail 
12 inches long, and thus rather larger than a house-cat, 
but standing much lower, on account of the shortness of 
the legs. The fur, consisting of three kinds of hairs, is 
full and soft, and of an extremely variable shade of brown, 
usually paler on the head and under parts. A closely re 
la ted species is the stone- or beech-marten, Mustela foina, 
of Great Britain and many other parts of Europe ; it is, on 
the average, smaller in sise, with a whitish throat and infe- 
rior pelage. The American pine-marten, M. americana , JSthiOPB 
is similar, but specifically distinct; it inhabits the north imposed 1 
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They proceeded in a kind of martial justice. 

Bacon , lioly War. 

The Laws themselves, civil as well as martial, were pub- 
lished and executed in Latin. Howell, Letters, 11. 58. 

Now martial law commands us to forbear. 

Pope , Iliad, vll. 352. 

4. [cap.] Pertaining to or resembling the planet 
Mars. 

The natures of the fixed stars are . . . esteemed martial 
or jovial according to the colors whereby they answer 
these planets. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vL 14. 

We can actually see his [Mars’s] polar snows accumulate 
during the Martial winter and melt away at the approach 
of the Martial summer. J . Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 882. 

5f. In old them ., having the properties of iron. 

Why should the Chalybes or Bilboa boast 
Their harden'd iron, when our mines produce 
As perfect martial ore? J. Philip*, Cider, i. 

martial*. See athtop *.— Martial law, law 
by the military power ; that military rule or au- 
thority which exists in time of war, and is conferred by the 
laws of war, in relation to persona and things under and 
within the scope of active military operation^ and which ex- 
tinguishes or suspends, for the time being, civil rights and 
the remedies founded upon them, so far as this may be 


m&rtinetism 

martin- (miir'tin), n. [< Martin, < F. Martin , 
a man’s name (chiefly with ref. to 8t. Martin), 
used in various applications, esp., in F., in sev- 
eral names of biras, as martin-pfaheur (= Sp. 
martin pescador), a kingfisher, oiseau de St. Mar- 
tin, the ringtail ; < ML. Martinus , a man’s name, 
< L. Mars {Mart-), Mars: see Mars.] 1. Any 
swallow of the family Hirundinidcc ; a marti- 
net ; a martlet . The name has no specific meaning, and 
is commonly used with a qualifying term. The house- 
martin (or house-swallow), Ilirundo or Chelidon urbica of 
Europe, is one of the best-known, so named because it 
nests under the eaves of houses. (See Chelidon.) The 
sand-martin, Cotile or Clivicola riparia, common to Europe, 
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t in all respects 


American Sable or Pine-marten (Mustela americana). 

erly United States and the whole of British America, and 
is commonly called the American sable . The Siberian or 
true sable IsJf. nbellina, of blackish color and with an ex- 
tremely rich and valuable fur. The pekan, fisher, or Pen- 
nant’s marten, Mtutela pennanti, much larger than any of 
the foregoing and of a blackish color, is a very distinct 
species peculiar to northerly North America. See table, 
and cut under fisher, 2. 

Those that, in Norway and in Finland, chase 
The soft-ski nd Martens, for their precious cace. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 4. 

2. A carnivorous marsupial of the genus Phas- 
cogale, as the spotted marten of Australia. 
[Australia.] 

marten 2 !, n. An obsolete spelling of martin 2 . 
marterf, n. An obsolete form of marten *. 
martemt, martrint, n. [Early mod. E. also 
martron; < ME. martrin, also marteron , mar tern, 
martron , < OF. marterine, martrine, the fur of the 
marten, fem. of marterin , martrin, of the mar- 
ten, < martre, the marten: see marten*.] 1. 
The fur of the marten. 

Ne martryn, ne sabil, y trowe, in god fay, 

Was none founden in hire garnement 

Lydgate. ( UaUiwell . under martern.) 

2. A marten. 

The Lyserne, the Beaner, the Sable, the Martron, the 
black and dunne fox. Hakluyt’* Voyages, I. 479. 


govern- 
>roperty 
es of war, 

to the exclusion of municipal government in all respect 
where the latter would impair the efficiency of military la' 
or military action. BeniL 8ee military law, undermiluary. 
— M&rtlal music, music for military purposes, or of a 
similar kind ; music characterised by spirit, impetuosity, 
heavy duple rhythm, sonority, and brilliance.— Martial 
B&ltst, an old name of salts of iron. =8yn. 2 and 3. Mar- 
tial, Warlike, Military. The opposite of martial is civil, of 
warlike is peaceful, of military Is civil or naval. Warlike 
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House-martin {Chcliden urbica). 


applies most to the spirit or ingrained habits, as the war- 
like tribes of the north, but it also applies to that 
like war or naturally goes with war : as, warlike prepara- 
tions ; warlike rumors. Martial applies to that which is 
connected with war in a general way, or with war as active, 
and especially as appealing to the eye or the ear : as, mar- 
tial music, din, pomp, appearance, array. Military applies 
more closely to things connected with the actual putting 
of soldiers into service : thus, a court martial is comn 


Asia, and America, is oftener known as the bank-swallow. 
(See Cotde, and cut under bank-swallow.) Purple martins 
are the several American species of the genus Progne. 
one of which, P. subi* or purpurea . is an abundant and 
familiar bird of the United States ; it is one of the largest 
of the swallow family, and the adult male is eutirely of a 

,. . ... . , . . glossy blue-black color. (See cut uuder Progne.) 

applies to that which is g lrda , not of thl , fatnlly .ometime. call J m 
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nation of the martens: same as Mustela. Cu- 
vier. 1797. 

m&riext (mar'tekst), n. [< mar*, v., + obj. 
text.] A perverter of texts; a blundering or 
ignorant preacher: used as a proper name by 
Snakspere. 

I have been with Sir Oliver Martext, the vicar of the 
next village. Shak., As you Like it, iiL 8. 48. 

marthy (mflr'thi), n. The burbot. [Hudson’s 
Bay.] 

martial (mfir'shal), a. and n. [= F. martial = 
Sp. Pg. marcial = It. marziale , < L. martialis. 
of or pertaining to Mars, or war, < Mars, the goa 
of war: seeifarc?.] I, a. 1. [cap.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of the god Mars. 

This is his hand ; 

His foot Mercurial, his Martial thigh. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 310. 

2. Of or pertaining to war ; of warlike charac- 
ter; military; warlike; soldierly: as, a martial 
equipage or appearance; martial music ; n mar- 
tial nation. 

And shew’d to them such martiale sport 
With his long bow and arrow, 

That they of him did give report 
True Tale of Bobin Hood (Child's Ballads, V. 300). 
How forest thou, mirror of all martial men? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 4. 74. 
With glittering firelocks on the village greeu 
In proud array a martial band is seen. 

0. W. Holmes, A Family Record. 

3. Having reference to a state of war, or to a 
military organization; connected with the army 
and navy: opposed to cnif: as. martial law; a 
court martial 


of military officers, and may therefore be called a military 
court ; it applies martial law ; its members appear in full 
military dress. 

n.t n. A soldier, or military man. 

The Queen of martial* 

And Mars himself conducted them. 

Chapman, Iliad, xviil. 40). 

Others strive 

Tike sturdy Martials far away to drive 
The drowsy Droanes that harbour In the hive. 

Fuller, David’s Sinne, st. 88. (Davies.) 

martialism (mar 'shal-izm), n. [< martial + 
-i$m.] The character of being martial; war- 
like spirit or propensity; military character. 

Snch a yonng Alexander for affecting martialUnn and 
chivalrie ; such a young Josiah for religion and piety. 

Creation of the Prince of Wales, D. 2, 1610. (Latham.) 

He [Skobeleff J had got about him a rugged, motley crowd 
of stanch fighting men, of whose martxalism he had had 
experience in his Asiatic warfare. 

Arch. Forbes, 8ouvenirs of some Continents, p. 29. 

martialist (mar'shal-ist), n. [= It. martialista 
(Florio) ; as martial + -i$f.] A warrior or sol- 
dier; a military man. 

The exquisite portraiture of a perfect martialist , con- 
sisting in three principall pointes : wisedome to governe, 
fortitude to perfourme, liberal itie to incourage. 

Greene, Euphues to Philantus (1587). 

One Cosroes, of the enemies' part, held up his finger 
to me, which is as much with us martialists as “I will 
fight with you." Beau, and FI., King and No King, ii. 1. 

martialize (miir'shal-iz), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
martialized, ppr. martializing . [< martial + 

-ize.] To render martial or warlike. Imp. 
Diet. 

martially (mar'shal-i), adv. In a martial man- 
ner. 

martial-mant, n. A martialist; a soldier. 

Martial-men were never more plentiful than in this 
Sling’s [Edward ILL'S] Reign. Baker, Chronicles, p. 133. 

martialness (mar'shal-nes), n. The quality of 
being martial or warlike. 

Martian (mar'shan), a. [< ME. Marcian, < L. 
Martianns (as a personal name), < Martins , of 
Mars,< Mars {Mart-), Mars: see Mars.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the god Mars or to war; warlike. 

The judges, which thereto selected were. 

Into the Martian field adowne descended 

To deemc this doutfull case, for which they all contended. 

Spcneer, F. Q., IV. v. 6. 

2. Of or pertaining to the planet Mars; Mar- 
tial. 

The rate of retardation of the Martian rotation by solar 
tidal friction. Smitltsonian Report, 1881, p. 203. 

Perhaps even indications derived as to the nature of the 
mysterious Martian canals. Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 26. 

martin 1 !, m. An obsolete Spelling of marten *. 


A few 

not of this family arc sometimes called martins, as 
the king-bird or tyrant flycatcher of North America, Ty- 
rannus carolineims, popularly known as the bee-martin. 
(See cut under king-bird.) Kingfishers are sometimes 
called by their French name, martin-pecheur. Also called 
martinet. 

2!. An ape. Encyc. Diet. 

Who knoweth not that apes men martins call ? 

A Whip for an Ape, or Martin Displaced (1689). 

3. See the quotation. [Slang.] 

And In this practice [disguising themselves] all their 
villany consists : for I have heard and partly know a high- 
way lawyer rob a man in the morning, and hath dined with 
the martin or honest man so robbed the same day at an 
Inne being not descried, nor yet once mistrusted or sus- 
pected for the robbery. Rowlands, Hist Rogues. 

4. A tool for grinding or polishing stone, it con. 
sists of a brass plate faced with a fiat stone. An opening 
is pierced through the plate and stone to permit sand to 
pass through and come between the martin and the stone 
which is being ground.— Black martin, Cypselus apus, the 
common black swift of Europe. See cut under sw\fL 

martinet 1 (mar'ti-net), n. [< F. martinet (= 
Sp. Pg. martinete; ML. martincta ), a martin, 
swift, dim. of martin, used in names of birds: 
see martin 2 . Hence martlet*.] In omith., same 
as martin 2 , 1. 

Those birds which have but short feet, as the swift and 
martinet. Ray, Works of Creation, L 

martinet 2 ! (mar'ti-net), w. [< F. martinet , a 
cat-o’-nine-tails, tilt-hammer, etc., variously ap- 
plied, but not found as in def . ; perhaps a par- 
ticular use of the personal name Martinet (cf. 
martinet*), hut cf. OF. martclet , dim. of martel, 
a hammer: see martel.] Naut., the name for- 
merly given to a small line fastened to the leech 
of a sail to bring it close to the yard when the 
sail is furled. Also martnet. 

martinet 3 ! (m&r'ti-net), n. [< ME. martinett, < 
OF. martinet (ML. martinetus ), “ a water-mill 
for an iron forge” (Cotgrave), or a forge-ham- 
mer driven by water-power ; cf . martinet *, mar- 
tinet'*, etc.] 1 . Some kind of water-mill. Cath. 
Anglicum , p. 229. — 2. A military engine of the 
middle ages. 

Him passing on, 

From some huge martinet, a ponderous stone 
Crushed. Southey, Joan of Arc, viii. (Davies.) 

martinet 4 (mSr-ti-net'), n. [Said to he so call- 
ed from General Martinet , who regulated the 
French infantry in the reign of Louis XFV. No 
F. use of the word in the sense of a disciplina- 
rian appears.] A rigid disciplinarian, especially 
in the army or navy; a stickler for routine or 
regularity in small details. 

He is shown to us pedantic and something of a martinet 
in church discipline and ceremony. 

LowtU, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 143. 

martineti8m (mar-ti-net'izm), n. [< martinet 4 
+ -ftgm.] The methods of a martinet; a rigid 
enforcement of discipline; strict mechanical 
routine. 

These yonng men have not been trained in the martinet, 
ism of the Military and Naval academies. 

The American, XL 36. 
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martingale 

martingale, martingal (mar' ting-gal, -gal), n. 
[< F. martingale , a martingale (def. 1), a particu- 
lar use of martingale {chansses d la martingale) (= 
Sp. It. martingala ), a kind of breeches (ef. OF. 
martengallCf a kind of dance common in Prov- 
ence), < Martigal, an inhabitant of Martigues, < 
Martigves, a place in Provence.] 1 . In a horsed 
harness, a strap passing between the fore legs, 
fastened at one end to tne girth under the belly, 
and at the other to the bit or the musrol, or 
forked and ending in two rings through which 
the reins are passed, intended to hold down the 
head of the horse. See cut under harness 2 . 

What a hunting head she carries ! sure she has been rid* 
den with amartinyale. Beau . and FI., Scornful Lady, ii. L 

2. Naut., a short perpendicular spar under the 
bowsprit-end, used for guying down the head- 
stays. Also called dolphin-striker. See cut 
under dolphin-striker . — 3. A mode of play in 
such games as rouge et noir which consist* in 
staking double the amount of money lost. The 
American Hoyle. 

You have not played as yet? Do not do so; above all, 
avoid a martingale it you do. Flay ought not to be an af- 
fair of calculation, but of inspiration. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, xxviiL 

The fallacy of those who devise sure methods of defeat- 
ing the bank (martingales, aa they are termed) lies in the 
fact that they neglect to consider that the fortune of any 
one gambler, compared to that of the bank, is small. 

Science, X. 44. 

Martingale b&ckropes, small chains or ropes extending 
from the lower end ofthe martingale to the ship's bows on 
either side: same aa gob-line*. — Marting ale stays or 
guys, small chains or wire ropes extending from the outer 
ends of the jib-boom and flyiug jib boom to the lower end 
of the martingale. 

Martini-Henry rifle. See rifle. 

Martinisht (mar'tin-ish), a. [< Martin (see 
Martinist , 1) 4- -ish 1 .] Of or pertaining to the 
Martinists. See Martin is t, 1. 

This Martinish and Counter-martinish age. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

Mar tinist (mhr'tin-ist), w . [Also Martcnist; 
< Martin (see def.) 4* -«£.] 1. One of those 

who wrote the tracts or pamphlets attacking 
prelacy (1588 -9) which gave rise to the Mar- 
prelate controversy, or a defender or supporter 
of them. See Mar prelate controversy. 

Biting petitions and Satyrick Fasquils (worthy of such 
MartenistsX 

Bp. Qauden, Tears of the Church, p. SI. (Davie*.) 

This pure Martinist, if he were not worse. Greene. 

Pap Hutchet talketh of publishing a hundred mery tales 
of certaine poore Martinist*. 

G. Harvey, Pierce’s Supererogation. 

2. A member of a school of religionists formed 
originally by the Chevalier St. Martin (1743- 
1803), a few years before the French Revolution 
broke out : a kind of pietistic imitation of free- 
masonry. The Martinists were transplanted to 
Russia during the reign of Catherine II. Blunt , 
Diet, of Sects. 

martinite (mar' tin -It), *i. A hydrous calcium 
phosphate occurring as a pseudomorph after 
gypsum in the island of Cqra^ao, West Indies. 

Martinmas (mar'tin-mas), n. [Formerly also 
Marti mas, Mar tic mas ; < Martin (see def.) 4- 
Hence, by abbr., war ft.] A church 
festival formerly kept on November 11th, in 
honor of St. Martin, the patron saint of France. 
He was bishop of Tours during the latter part of the fourth 
century, and destroyed in large measure the heathen al- 
tars remaining in his day. In Scotland this day is a half- 
yearly term-day on which rents are paid, servants enter on 
their engagements, etc. — Martinmas beef, beef salted or 
smoked st Martinmas for winter use. Cf. mart*, 2. 

Under Charles the Second it was not till the beginning 
of November that families laid in their Btock of salt provi- 
sion, then called Martinmas beef. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., 11L 

Martin process. Bee process. 

martin-snipe (mar tin-snip), n. The green sand- 
piper, Totanus ochropns : so called from some 
fancied resemblance to the house-martin. Ste- 
venson, Birds of Norfolk. [Norfolk, Eng.] 
martin-swallow (mfir' tin-swol'd), It. The 
European house-martin, Chelidon nrbica. 

martiref. An obsolete form of martyr and mar- 
tyry. 

martite (mar'tit), It. [Prob. < L. Mars {Mart-), 
Mars (in ML. applied to iron), 4- -ite 2 .] Iron 
sesquioxid in isometric crystals, probably pseu- 
domorph after magnetite. It occurs occasional- 
ly on a large scale, as in the Lake Superior iron 
region and the Cerro de Mercado in Mexico. 

Martlemas (mar'tl-mas), n. A corruption of 
Martinmas . 

martlet 1 (miirt'let), m. [A corruption of marti- 
net, a martin, martlet: see martinet L] The 
martin, a bird. 
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But, like the martlet, 

Builds in the weather on the ontwsrd wall. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 0. 28. 

martlet 2 (mfirt'let), ». [Appar. for marlet, < 
OF. mcrlette, also merlotte , a martlet, in heral- 
dry. Cf. merlette .] In her., a bird represen ted 
with the wings closed and without feet, but often 
retaining the tufts of feathers 
which cover the thighs. It is a 
very common bearing in English her- 
aldry, and ia need in differencing to 
Indicate the escutcheon of the fourth 
son. See marks of cadency (under ca- 
dency), and compare oannet. 

Martling-men (mart ' ling - 
men), n . pi. [So called from 
their habit of assembling in 
“Martling’s Long Room’ 1 in Martlet. 
New York city.] In U. S . hist., 
a coalition or two factions of the Democratic- 
Republican party in the State of New York, the 
BurriteB ana Lewisites, formed about 1807. 
The members afterward became known as 
Bucktdils. 

martnett, n. [Cf. martinet 2 .] Same as mar- 
tinet 2 . 

martret, m. An obsolete form of marten 1 . 

martlint, n. See marterin. 

mart-town t (mart'toun), n. Same as market- 
town. 

In the time of the Saxons, the said citie of London was 
... a Mart-toume for many nations. 

Hakluyts Voyages, To the Header. 

Martynia (mar- tin 'i-&), n. [NL. (Linn&Bus, 
1737), named after John Marty n, professor of 
botany at Cambridge, who died in 1768.] A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants of 
the natural order Pedalinece and the tribe Marty- 
niece. It is characterized by a partially bell-shaped blad- 
der-like calyx, which Is uuequally 5-toothed or 5-parted, 
and by a corolla-tube spreading above. The fruit is a 
woody wrinkled capsule terminating in two long curved 
hooks or beaks. 1 here are about 10 species, indigenous to 



Flowering Plant at Martynia prsSascidta (unicorn-plant). 
a, the fruit. 

South America and the warmer parts of North America. 
They are prostrate or suberect branching herbs, covered 
with clammy hairs, and bearing roundish long petiolate 
leaves and large rose-purple or pale-yellow flowers, which 
grow in short terminal racemes. From the form of the 
pod. Martynia has been designated unicorn plant, es- 
pecially M. proboseidea, which is also called elephant' s- 
trunk. This coarse, heavy-scented species is wild in the 
Mississippi region as far north as Illinois, and ia sometimes 
grown in gardens for the sake of its pods, which serve as 
s pickle. M. fragrans, from Mexico, is less stout and clam- 
my, and is sometimes cultivated for its showy flowers, 
which are reddish or violet-purple^ streaked with yellow, 
and exhale a fragrance like that of vanilla. 

MartyniesB (mar-ti-ni'e-e), w. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1876), < Martynia 4- -eta.] A 
tribe of dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants of 
the natural order Pedalinece. It embraces 8 genera, 
of which Martynia is the type, and about IS species, found 
in Sonth America and the warmer parts of North America. 

martyr (mhr'tdr), n. [< ME. martyr, martir, 
marter , < AS. martyr =s 08. OFries. martir = 
OHG. martyr Sw. Dan. martyr — Goth, martyr 
(also with added suffix, D. martelaar = MLG. 
martelere = OHG. martirari , MHG. mar ter er, 
merterer , marteler , merteler, martertere, G. mar- 
tyrer) = OF. martir , F. martyr = Pr. martyr = 
Sp. martir = Pg. martyr = It. martire, < LL. 
martyr , < Gr. paprvp, pdprv^, a witness, LGr. 
one who by his death bore witness to the Chris- 
tian faith; lit. * one who remembers ’ (cf. plp- 
pepoq, anxious, L. tnemor, remembering), < pap 
ss Skt. smar, remember: see memory.] 1. 
Origiually, a witness; one who bears testimony 
to his faith. [Thus the grandsons of Jndas, accused 


martyrs 

before Domitian, and released unscathed, were always re- 
garded as martyrs. ] 

2. One who willingly suffers death rather than 
surrender his religious faith; one who bears 
witness to the sincerity of his faith by submit- 
ting to death in asserting it ; specifically, one 
of those Christians who in former tim^s were 
put to death because they would not renounce 
their religious belief: as, Stephen was the first 
martyr (called the jyrotomartyr) ; the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church. 

Undre that Chirche, at 30 Degrees of Depneeae, weren 
entered 12000 Martire*, in the tyme of Kyng Cosdroe, that 
the Lyonn matte with alle in a nyghte. be the wille of God. 

ManaeviUe, Travels, p. fM, 

The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee. 

Book of Common Prayer, Te Deum. 

3. One who suffers death or grievous loss iu 
defense or on behalf of any belief or cause, or 
in consequence of supporting it: as, he died a 
martyr to his political principles or to his devo- 
tion to science. 

Who would die a Martyr to Sense in a Country where 
the Religion ia Folly ? Congreve, Love for Love, L 2. 

For these humble martyrs of passive obedience and he- 
reditary rights nobody has a word to say. 

Macaulay , Iliat Eng., xi. 

Hence — 4. One who suffers greatly from any 
cause ; one who is afflicted ; a victim of misfor- 
tune, calamity, or disease : as, a martyr to gout, 
or to tight lacing. — 5. [< martyr, «>.] An old 
instrument of torture in which the victim was 
subjected to agonizing pressure. Hence — 6. 
In wine-making, a wooden box used for pressing 
grapes. 

The use of a martyr lor the purpose (pressing] is, per- 
haps, most general ; this Is a wooden box, having a bot- 
tom formed of laths so cloaefr set that the grapes cannot 
pass between them. Sponsf Encyc. Many/., I. 435. 

Acts of the Martyrs, see acta.— Era of Martyrs. See 
era.— The Order Of the Martyrs. 8ee Order of St*. Cos- 
mo and Damian, under order. 

martyr (mar'tSr), v. t. [< ME. martyren. mar- 
tiren , < OF. martirer , make a martyr of, < mar- 
tir , martyr: see martyr , w.] 1. To put to death 
as a punishment for adherence to some reli- 
gious belief, especially for adherence to Chris- 
tianity; hence, to put to death for the main- 
taining of any obnoxious belief or cause. 

The primitive Christians . . . before the face of their 
enemies would acknowledge no other title but that, though 
hated, reviled, tormented, martyred tor it. 

Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, iL (Latham.) 

2f. To put to death for any cause ; destroy, as 
in revenge or retaliation ; torture. 

To mete hym in the mouutes, and martyrs hys knyghtea, 
8tryke theme doune in strateaand struye theme fore evere. 

Mart* Arthurs (E. E. T. ».\ l MO. 
Hark, wretches ! how I mean to martyr you : 

This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. 

Shak., lit. And., v. 2. 181. 

3. To persecute as a martyr; afflict; despoil; 
torment. 

Me and wrecched Palarooun 
That Theseus martyreth in prisoun. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale^ L 704. 
The lovely Amoret. whose gentle hart 
Thou martyrest with aorow and with smart 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. vii. 2. 

martyrdom (mfcr'tAr-dum), n. [< ME. martyr- 
dome , martirdom, marterdom ; < AS. martyrdom 
(= G. mdrtyrcrthum = Sw. Dan. martyrdom ), < 
martyr, martyr, 4* dom, condition: see martyr 
and -dom. ] 1 . The state of being a martyr ; the 
death or sufferings of a martyr; the suffering 
of death or persecution for the sake of one’s 
faith or belief. 

Aboute .ij. myle from Rama is the towne of Lydye, where 
seynt George suffred marterdom* and was hedya. 

Sir B. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 17. 
So saints, by supernatural power set tree, 

Are left at last in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 

A man does not come the length of the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom without some active purpose, some equal motive, 
some flaming love. Emerson, War. 

2. A state of suffering for any cause ; persecu- 
tion ; affliction ; torment : as, tight lacing is a 
fashionable martyrdom. 

Who oouthe ryme in English proprely 
His martirdom t for sothe It am nat I. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 002. 

3f. Destruction; slaughter; havoc. 

As soone as the kynge Ban come In to the mediae be 
be-gan to do so grete martirdom of peple, and so grete 
occlsion, that on alle partyes the! fleade from his swerde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X U. 163. 

martyret, w. [ME. martire, < OF. martyre , mar- 
tire. F. martyre = Sp. martyno ^ Pg, martyrio 
as It. martirio , < LL. martyrium , a testimony, 
martyrdom, a martyr’s grave, a church dedi- 
cated to a martyr, < Gr. paprrptov, testimony, 
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m&rtyre 

proof, etc., < pdprvp, a witness: see martyr, n. 
Cf. martyry.] 1. Martyrdom; torment. 

Thaunc thou shalt brenne in gret marUrt. 

Ram. qf the Root, L 2547. 

2. Slaughter; havoc. 

A-bovc mile othir, it was menrefle to se the martin that 
Oaweln made, for a-gein his strokys ne myght not endure 
Iren ne style. Merlin (E. k T. &), 1L 19&. 

martyreSB (m&r'ter-es), n. [< martyr + -cm.] 
A female martyr. [Bare.] 

Pictures of sainted martyrs and ta ar t y r es ses. 

New Princeton Rev., I. 106. 

martyrizatioil (m&r't&r-i-za'shon), n. [< mar- 
tyrize + -ation . ] The act of inflicting martyr- 
dom, or the state of being martyred. 

Name the vexations, and the martyrizations 
Of metals in the work. B. Jarman, Alchemist, U. 1. 

martyrize (m&r't6r-Iz), r. ; pret. and pp. mar- 
tyrized, ppr. martyrizing. [< F. martyriser = 
Sp. martirizar = Pg. martyrisar = It. martiriz- 
zare , < ML. martyrizare , make a martyr of, < 
martyr , a martyr: see martyr , n.] L trans. To 
cause to suffer martyrdom; hence, to inflict 
suffering or death upon ; torture. 

To her my thoughts I daily dedicate; 

To her my heart I nightly martyrize. 

Spencer, Colin Clout, L 473. 
We feel little remorse in martyrizing animals of low 
degree. Pop. Sd. Mo., XXV. 766. 

ILt intrans. To suffer martyrdom. 

Witness hereof is Arilde that blessed Virgin, 

Which martyrized at Kinton. 

Rob. of Gloucester, App., p. 582. 

martyrlyt (m&r'ter-li), a. [< martyr + -Jyl.] 
Martyr-like ; becoming a martyr. 

Piety, sanctity, and martyrlu constancy. 

Bp. Qauden, Tears of the Church, p. 15. (Davie*.) 
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wire.] 1. That which causes wonder; an as- 
tonishing thing; a wonder; a prodigy. 

The most menuUe that Thomas thoghte, . . . 
ffor feftty hertes in were broghte. 

Thomas of Ertteldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 106). 
Before all thy people I will do marvel*, juch as have 
not been done in all the earth. 


No marvel* hath my tale to tell, 

But dealt with such things as men know too well. 

William Morn*, Earthly Paradise, II. 244. 

2. Admiration; astonishment; wonder. 

What marvaR that the Normans got the Victory? 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 23. wjftryU » 
The vast acquirements of the new governor were the rotr* 
theme of marvel among the simple burghers of New Am- 
sterdam. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 211. 


mascara 

of the blowpipe, it sometimes has concavities form-* 
ed in it, by which a spheroidal shape may be given to the 
fused mass when desired. Also mazer. 

Let us watch another workman who is rolling on a mar- 
ver his freshly gathered lamp of soft glass. 

Harper f * May., LXXIX. 200. 
Ex. xxxiv. ia marver (mar'vfcr), r. t. [< marver, n.] In glass- 


man uf., to shape by means of a marver. 
mater. 


Also 


A mass of glass is then c 
pended, and thrust into tl 


lathered, marvered, slightly ex- 
e opening of the mould. 

Glam-making, p. 60. 

A Middle English form of mar- 
row i. 

mary^f, interj. See marry 2. 


marvel (mftr'vel), r. ; pret. and pp. marveled or B ^' b0net ’ A “ obsolete variftnt of marTO *- 


marvelled, ppr. marveling or marvelling . [Early 


mod.E.al8o warrat/,andcontr.HMir/(see marl 2 ); w * The marigold. 

< ME. merveillen , merveilen, mervaylen, etc., < And winking MaryJmd* begin 

OF. merveiUer (= Sp. maravillar = Pg. marari - ° ope their ^!s&?c*mbdtae, IL a. a. 

lhar = It. maravujhare, meravxglxare), wonder; . , . . „ 

from the noun.] L trans. To wonder at; to maryfoldt (ma n-gold), a. An obsolete spell- 
struck with surprise at; be perplexed with cu- . 

riosity about: with a clause for object. Marylander (mer i-lan-d6r), n. 


id x< 

Hudden and hileden her eggea ful derne. 

Pier* Plowman (B), xi. 342. 
I marvel where Troilus is. Shak., T. and C., L 2. 238. 

n. intrans . 1 

astonishment, or amazement; wonder, 

I cannot a little marvel at the philosopher Aristotle. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii 157. 
Marvels are not marvellous to them, for ignorance does 
not marvel. Lewes , Probe, of Life and Mind, L 300. 

2. To appear wonderful ; seem or be a wonder. 
So that it to me nothynge meruayleth. 

My sonne, of loue that the ayleth. 



martyrs : same as martyrology , 2. 

Add that old record from an ancient martyrologe of the 
church of Canterbury. Amonge enniyes so mony & mansed fen< 

Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, p. 335. Alliterative Poem* (ed. MorrisX Hi 61. 

[< mar - marvel-monger (mar'vel-mung'gfcr), n. One 
martyrology ; who deals in marvels ; one who relates or writes 


martyrological (mar't£r-o-loj'i-kal), a. 
tyrolog-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to inarty 


relating to martvrs or martyrdom, or to a book 
of martyrs. Osborne, Advice to a Son (1658), 
p. 70. (Latham.) 

martyrologist (m&r-te-rol'o-jist), n. [< mar - 


martyrology (mar-te-rol'6-ji), «. [= 

tyrologe = Sp. martirologio = Pg. martyrologio 
= It. martirologio , < ML. martyrologium, < Mur. 
paprvpoAdyiov , a catalogue of martyrs, < Gr. pap- 

rvp, martyr, + ^}(K, an account, (teyetv, speak : marvelous, marvellons (mar ' ve - Ins), a. [< 
see Logos, -alogy.] 1. The history of the lives. ME. mervailous , merveillous , merveylous , < OF. 
sufferings, an< ™ * “ ' ” ~ 

The martyrolog v — — , Vl 

the ecclesiastic, or wlrich inlayed the binding of his'mls- 

krcnieol, p. 24. 


A native or 

an inhabitant of Maryland, one of the United 
States, lying south of Pennsylvania and north 
of Virginia. 

Maryland pinkroot, worm-grass. See Spige- 

To be filled with admiration, - „ L n ._ »i. * 0 „ ,, 

a m& zempint: wnruipr. Maryland VOliOWtliroat. See ycRowthroat, 

and cut under Geothlypis. 

Mary Uias (ma'ri-mas), w. [< Mary (see def.) + 
mass 1 .] A festival in honor of the Virgin 
Mary ; especially, the Annunciation. 
Maryma a da y. Same as Marymas . 
Maryolatryt, n. See Mariolatry. 
mary-sole (ma'ri-sol), n. The smear-dab. 
Gower, Conf. Amtni, vi. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

L t marziale (mkr-tsi-k'le), a. [It. : see martial .] 
ffiarl In music , martial ; warlike. 

Marvel, mas 1 !, n. A Middle English form of macel. 

mas 2 t (mas), n. [An abbr. of master*. Cf . massa , 
often abbr. to mass’.] Master. 

Tip. What Burst? 

Pierce. Mas Bartolomew Burst, 

One that hath been a citizen, since a courtier. 

And now a gamester. B. Jonton, New Inn, lit L 

mas 8 (mas), n . ; pi. mares (ma'rez). [L., a male : 
see male*, masculine . ] In zodl. and hot., a male ; 
one of the male sex : commonly denoted by the 
8ign«?._ _ 

also 
Masarim t 


Thi« Is a meruayl message a man for to preche, 

naes. 


marvelous stories. 

The marvel-monger* grant that He 
Was moulded up but of a mortal metal 

J. Beaumont^ Psyche, xvill. 92. (Davies.) 

tyroibg-u'+'Zst.) A writer of martyrology; one marvel-of-Peru (mar'yel-ov-pe-ro'), «. Aplant Masaridm (ma-sar'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 
versed in the history of the martyrs. °" . e g^nus Mtramhs, M. Jalapa, native in Massaridi e ; < Masaris + -ida:.] The Ma , 


tropical America, and common in flower-gar- 
dens ; the four-o’clock. It* red, white, yellow, or va- 


Also Masarides and Masa - 


y.] 1. The history of the lives. 
I death of Christian martyrs. 

The martyrology which was embroidered on the cope of 
he ecclesiastic, or which inlayed the binding 
sal. C. T. Newton, Art and Arc! 

2. PI. martyrologies (-jiz). A book containing 
such history; specifically, in the Bom. Cath. 
Ch., a list or calendar of martyrs, arranged ac- 
cording to the succession of their anniversaries, 
and including brief accounts of their lives ana 
sufferings. 

It is Saint Thomas, represented, as in the martyrologies, 
with the instrument of his death. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, I. liL 

martyr ship (m&r't6r-ship), w. [< martyr 
-*Aip.] The state, honor, 
martyr. 

These . . . now will willingly allow martyrskip to those 
from whom they wholly withheld, or grudgingly 
before. Fuller , General “ 

martyry (in&r't6r-i), n. [< LL. martyrium, < Gr. 
paprvpiov, testimony, proof, LGr. confession, 
also a martyr’s shrine : see martyre.] The spot 
where a martyr suffered, or a chapel raised on 
that spot in his honor. 

The oratory or altar erected over the tomb of a martyr 
was anciently denominated either a martyry, from toe 

Onflk ufinnininv 1 mnf«aainn * mr momnpl.l Kmwkm 


rated as a family. 
rites. 

1. [NL., also 

A subfamily 
of the hymenopterous family Vespidee, founded 
by Leacn in 1817 on the genus Masaris. These 


negated funnel-shaped flowers open, except in cloudy Maaarinn (mna a vi'via't « 
weather, only to waranight; hence toe names four-o’dock n * 

and aftemoonladies. Massartna ?; < Masa ns + -ttice.] 

narveloufl, marvellous (mar' ve-lus), 

ME. mervailous , merveillous , merveylous v w 

merveiUos , F. merveiUeux (= 8p. maravilloso = jraspa have slight folding of slight notching of 

Pit maravUhoso — It mararialioso) won dor fore wfiigs with three submargtnal cells, 

x~k. maruvuiwso — 11 . marangiioso), wonaer- two of which are closed. They are mostly tropical only 

ful, < merv exile, a wonder: see marvel , «.] Of 4 or 5 species being known in southern Europe. InAmer- 
wonderful appearance, character, or quality; ica they are represented by toe genus Maearis, all the 
surpassing experience or conception; exciting . 

astonishment or incredulity. MftflftT is (mas a-ns),n.^JNL.(Fabnciu8, 1793).] 


He herde hym preised and comended of t narveiloute 
bewte aud valour. Merhn (E. E. T. 8.X 111 577. 

This is the Lord’s doing ; it is marvellous in our 


And the people of the village 

1 to him as he told them 


eyes. 
Pa cxviil 23. 


, or claim of being a 


‘confession,’ . . or memorial, because marvelously, marvellously (mar' ve-lus-li), 
built todo honour to hi. memory. Rock, Hlerurglu, p. 279. adv. [< ME. tnarvatiomly, etc. ; < marvelous + 
mamm (ma'ntm), n. A variant of marram. 4y s .] In a marvelous manner ; wonderfully, 
marvaut, etc. See marvel, etc. marvelotumoss, marveUoiumesB (mar've-ius- 

marvediet, n. Same as maravedi. nes), n. The condition or quality of being *mar- 

marvel(mar / vel), n. [Early mod. E. also mar- velous or wonderful. 
vail; < ME. marreyle, mervaile , merraylle , mer- marver (mar'v^r), n. 
reile, mervelle , etc., < OF. merveille, F. merveille 
= Pr. meravelha, mer av ilia = Sp. mararilla = 


The typical genus of Masaridw. it contains huge 
handsome wasps with two complete submarginal cells of 
the fore wings (the second submarginal receiving both 
recurrent nervures), the antemns of the male long and 
knobbed at toe tip, those of toe female short and clavate. 
T1 . .. £l -- y. The species are all from western North America and norto- 

Listened to him as he told them era Africa. Also Massons. 

Of his marvellous *4^*”™*- m&SC. An abbreviation of masculine. 

The marvelous, that which exceeds credibility orprob- {““’a? 1 

ability : sometimes used as a euphemism for extravagant L* Mascagm (see def. ) + -in*, -x ne*.] A native 

or boastful lying : as, he Is apt to deal in the marvelous, sulphate of ammonium, found bv Mascagni 

near the warm spring of Sasso in Tuscany, 
mascally (mas'kal-i), a. In her., same as mas- 
culy. 

mascalonge, n. See maskalonge. 
M&SCalongOS (mas-ka-long'gus), ». [NL. (Jor- 
dan, 1878), < mascalonge , maskalonge : see mas- 
kalonge.] A subgenus of Esox or pikes, con- 
taining the maskalonge, E. or M. nobilior. 

# mascaradet, n. An old spelling of masquerade . 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. l. Mascarene (mas-ka-ren'), a. and w. [The Mas- 

car ene Isles were so called from their discoverer, 
Mascarenhas, a Portuguese.] I, a. Of or per- 


Byn. Surprising, extraordinary, stupendous, prodigious. 
See comparison under wonderful. 

marvelons, marvellons (mar've-ius), adv. [< 
orthira, ill. mervailous. etc.; < marvelous , a.] Won- 

'jrtttm < Or derfully ; surprisingly. [Archaic.] 

The! ben made of Ston, fulle wel made of Maaonnes craft : 
of the whlche two ben m erveylouse grate and bye ; and the 
tothere ne ben not so grete. Mandeville, Travels, p. 52. 

Here's my great uncle, Sir Richard Saveline, a marvel- 
lous good general in his day, I assure you. 


Pg. maravilha = It. maraviglia, meraviglia , for- 
merly mirabiglia, a wonder, < L. mirabilia , won- 
derful things, neut. pi. of mirabxlis , wonderful, 
< mirari, wonder at, admire: see mirahfe , ad- 


[< F. marbre, marble : 
see marble.] In glass-manuf., a slab or tablet, 
originally of marble, but now generally of pol- 

;«k A ^ i j u.vi- x 


taming to the Mascarene Isles, a group in the 
Indian ocean consisting of the islands of Mau- 
ritius, Reunion (Bourbon), and Rodriguez. 

The Mascarene continent -including Madsgascar, 
stretched north and south. WincheU, World-Life, p. 352. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of the Mas- 
carene Isles. 


ished cast-iron, placed on a suitable support m&scaro (mas'ka-ro), n. [< 8p. mdscara = Pg. 
or stand, and used ly the glass-blower to im- mascara , a mask: see mask 8, n.] A kind of 
part, by rolling ana pressing, a cylindrical paint used for the eyebrows and eyelashes by 
form to the fused glass gathered upon the end actors. 


Digitized by ^.ooQie 



m&BC&ron 


m&SC&ron (mas'ka-ron), 
earon , < It. mascherone, 
mask 3 , n.] In deco- * 
rative art , a human 
face more or less 
grotesque, as of a 
satyr or faun, most 
commonly in re- 
lief, much in use 
among the Ho- 
mans and in the re- 
vived classic styles 
of the sixteenth 
century and later, 
maschet. n and v . 

A Middle English 
form of mash 1 . 
mascherone (m&s- 
ke-ro'ne), #». [It.: 
see mascaron. ] A 
human or semi- 
human mask, gen- 
erally grotesque in 
character, 
mascot, a. and n. 

[ME., < OF. mascle 
(usually contr. masle , male, 
masculus , male : see wale 1 .] 


n. [F., = Sp. mas- 
a large mask: see 



Mascaron, handle of vase, French 
design of epoch of Louis XIV. 


> E. male), < L. 
Same as male 1 . 



Natheles comuneliche hure moste love is the monethe 
of Janver, and yn that monethe thei renne fastest of eny 
tome of the seer bothe mascle and femel. 

MS. Bodl., 546. ( HaUiwelL ) 

mascle 2 (mas'kl), n. [Also maskle; < ME. mas- 
de, maskeU < OF. mascle , an erroneous form of 
made, F. made , < L. macula , a spot: see macula , 
macule, made , mackle.] If. Same as mackle. 

With-outen mote other mascle of sulpande synne. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), L 725. 

2. A plate of steel more'or less lozenge-shaped, 
used in making scale-armor 
and similar garments of fence. : 

— 3. In her., a bearing in the 
form of a lozenge perforated 
or voided so that the field ap- 
pears through the opening. 

This bearing is never charged 
with aiyr other. Also macle. 

mascled (mas'kld), «. [< mas- 

cle 2 + -erf* 2 .] Exhibiting or formed of mas- 
cles, or lozenge-shaped plates. Also macUe. 
— Mascled armor, armor showing, In the contemporary 
representations, lozenge-shaped divisions, and plates ap- 
parently not overlapping. 

inasclelesst, a. [ME. 
mascelles, maskelles; < 
mascle a + -tess.] Spot- 
less; immaculate. 

[He] solde alle his gond 
bothe wolen and lynne, 

To bye hym a perle Ithat] 
watz masceUez. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. 

IMorrisX i. 731. 

“ Maskelles," quoth that 
myry queue, 

" Vnblemyst I am wyth- 
outen blot.” 

Alliterative Poems (ed. 

[MorrisX i. 780. 

mascot (raas'kot), n. 

[Also mascotte ; < F. mascotte , in gamblers’ slang 
a luck-piece, fetish, talisman. J A thing sup- 
posed to bring good luck to its possessor; a 
person whose presence is supposed to be a 
cause of good fortune. [Recent.] 

It is even fashionable to talk about mascots— & mascot 
being an object, animate or inanimate, that contributes 
to the good fortune of its possessor. 

Pop. ScL Mo., XXX. 121. 

mascular (mas'ku-lkr), a. In hot., relating to 
stamens : same as male and masculine. 

masculatet (mas'ku-lat), v. t. [< LL. mascu- 
latus. male, < L. masculus , masculine, male : see 
male 1 .] To make manly or strong. Bailey. 

ma8cnl6 (mas-ku-la'), a. [Heraldic F.: see 

masculy.] Same as masculy Cross masculd, a 

cross composed of mascles reaching the edge of the es- 
cutcheon, differing from a cross of mascles, which does not 
extend to the edge. 

masetdiflorous (mas # ku-li-flo'rus), a. [< L. 
masculus , male, + flos ( jflor -), flower.] Having 
male flowers. 

masculine (mas'ku-lin), a. and n. [< ME. mas- 
culyn = F. mascuUn = Sp. Pg. It. masmlino, 
< L. masculinus , male, masculine, in gram, oi 
the masculine gender, < masculus , male: see 
mascle 1 , male 1 .'] I. a. If. Male: opposed to 
female. 

Thi masculyn children : that is to seyn, thi Bones. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 3. 



Mascled Armor, nth century. 
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2. Having the distinguishing characteristics 
of the male sex among human beings, physi- 
cal or mental ; pertaining to a man or to men ; 
of manlike quality: opposed to feminine: as, 
the masculine element of society; masculine 
spirit or courage. 

Seditious tumults and seditious fames differ no more 
but as brother and sister, masculine and feminine. 

Bacon, Seditions and Troubles (ed. 1887). 
Oive her a spirit masculine and noble, 

Fit lor yourselves to ask and me to offer. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 1. 

Queen Anne, your mother, a lady of a great and mascu- 
line mind. 8tr U. Wotton, Panegyric on King Charles L, 
(Remains, p. 144. (Latham.) 

Adam's Speech abounds with Thoughts which are 
equally moving, but of a more Masculine and elevated 
Turn. Addison, Spectator, No. 368. 

I half suspect that her womanly strength was veined 
with one masculine weakness, the solemn conviction that 
any slight ailment was the onset of deadly disease. 

N. A. Rev., CXLUL 339. 

3. As applied derogatively to women, unwo- 
manly; bold; forward: as, her manners are 
coarse and masculine; she has a masculine air or 
stride. — 4. Suitable for the male sex ; adapted 
to or intended for the use of males : as, mascu- 
line garments. 

But this my masculine usurp'd attire. 

Shak., T. N.,v. 1. 257. 

A masculine church (women being interdicted the en- 
trance thereof) to the memory of St. Augustine. Fuller. 

5. In gram., belonging to or having the char- 
acteristics of that one of the so-called genders 
into which the nouns, etc., of some languages 
are divided which includes as its prominent 
part the names of male beings ; having inflec- 
tions or forms belonging to such words: as, 
a masculine noun; a masculine termination. 
See gender. By statute in England and many of the 
United States, wordB of the masculine gender used In the 
general statutes include females unless the contrary in- 
tent appear. Abbreviated m. and masc. 

6. In hot., relating to stamens : same as male 1, 2. 
—Masculine cesura. See centra.— Masculine num- 
bers, odd numbers.— Masculine rimes. Same as male 
rimes (which see, under male l, a.\— Masculine signs, in 
astroL, the tint, third, fifth, etc. , signs of the zodiac. = flyn. 
Male, Masculine, Mannish, Manly , Manful, Virile, Gentle- 
manly. (See comparison under feminine.) Male, matching 
female, applies to the whole sex among human beings and 
gender among animals, to the apparel of that sex, and, 
by figure, to certain things, as plants, rimes, cesuras, 
screws, Joints. Masculine, matching feminine, applies to 
men and their attributes and to the first grammatical 
gender : a woman may wear male apparel and have a 
masculine walk, voice, manner, temperament Mannish, 
not closely matching womanish, applies to that which 
is somewhat like man, as when a boy gets a mannish 
voice, and to that in woman which is too much like man 
to be womanly. (See quotations under mannish.) Manly, 
matching unmanly, is the word into which have been 
gathered the highest conceptions of what is noble in man 
or worthy of his manhood, especially as opposed to that 
which is fawning or underhand. Manful expresses the 
stanchness, fearlessness, and energy of a man, as opposed 
to that which is weak, cowardly, or supine. Virile has 
lost much of its suggestion of the qualities of a man ; it 
is generally used in expression of the notion of energy or 
strength. Gentlemanly has a cheaper sense, expressing 
the practice of the merely external courtesies, but it is also 
a high word for the possession of a manly refinement 
both of nature and of manners. 

II. n. (a) In pram., the masculine gender; 
(b) a word of this gender, 
masculinely (mas'ku-lin-li), adv. In the mas- 
culine manner; like a man. [Rare.] 

Aurelia 

Tells me you've done most masculinely within, 

And played the orator. B. Jenson, Catiline, ill. 3. 

m&SCUlineness (mas'ku-lm-nes), it. The qual- 
ity or state of being masculine ; manlikeness in 
qualities or character. 

masculinity (mas-ku-lin'i-ti), n. [=Sp. mas- 
cult nirfad; as masculine + -ify.] The quality of 
being masculine; masculine character or traits, 
mascnlonnclear (mas ' ku - Id - nu ' kle - kr), a. 
[< masculonuclei us) + -fir 3 .] Of or pertaining 
to a masculonucleus. 

mascnlonnclsns (mas'ku-lo-nu'kle-us), it.; pi. 
masculonuclei (-1). [NL.,*< L. masculus, male, + 
nucleus, nucleus.] In embryol., the male nu- 
cleus; the masculine as distinguished from the 
feminine product of an original undifferentiated 
generative nucleus, when it has become bisex- 
ual: opposed to feminonucleus. A. Hyatt. 
masculy (mas'kd-li), a. [Heraldic F. mascuU 
(< *mascule for mascle), ult. < L. maculatus, spot- 
ted: see mascle 2 , maculate.] In her.: (a) Cov- 
ered with mascles; having the whole space 
occupied with mascles. A field masculy is usually 
of two colors only, the alternate mascles being, for in- 
stance, argent on a field gules, and gules on a field argent. 
( b ) Opened with a lozenge-shaped or diagonally 
square opening, as a cross or other ordinary. 
Also mascuU, mascally. 


I'll give him a mash presently shall take away thia dli 
ziness. B. Jonson , Bartholomew Fair, iv. a 


Masdevallia (mas-de-val'i-k), w. [NL. (Ruiz 
and Pa von, 1794), named after J. Masdeval , a 
Spanish botanist.] A genus of orchids of Hie 
tnbe Epidendrece and tne subtribe PleurotheU- 
leas . It has two pollen-masses ; the sepals spread at the 
base, or approach each other to form a tube, being pro- 
duced at the apex into long narrow tips or tails. The 
plants are small epiphytes, with creeping rootstocks, and 
stems bearing one coriaceous leaf, which tapers into along 
petiole. The peduncle rises from the membranous sheath 
which surrounds the petiole, and bears one or many 
loosely clustered flowers, which are of medium size, have 
very small petals, and are beautifully marked and col- 
ored. There are more than 125 species, growing in tropical 
America as far as Peru and Mexico ; many are cultivated 
lor the singularity and beauty at their flowers. M. 
Chimatra has been called the spectral-flowered orchid. 
maset. v. and n. An obsolete spelling of maze 1 . 
maseanesst, n. A variant of mazedness. Chau- 
cer. 

maselint, ». Bee maslin 1 . 
maserf. n. An obsolete form of mazer. 
maser-tree, n. See mazer-tree. 
mash 1 (mash), n. [Formerly also mesh, whence 
by corruption mess (see mess 1 ) ; < ME. masche, 
maske, < AS. *masc, transposed *max (in comp. 
maxwyrt, mash-wort) = North Fries, mask, 
grains, mash, = MHG. meisch , mash, also mead, 
&. meisch, meische, maisch, mash (of malt), = 
Sw. mask, dial, mask = Dan. mask, grains, 
mash. The noun appears to be older than the 
verb, and to be connected with mix, AS. mis- 
cian (see mix) ; but some confusion with other 
words seems to have taken place. Cf. mash 1 , 
v. Hence mish-mash.] 1. A mixture or mass 
of ingredients beaten or stirred together in a 
promiscuous manner; especially, a mess of 
bran and grain, or of meal, stirred with boiling 
water, or a mixture of boiled turnips and bran, 
etc., for feeding farm stock. 

dlz- 

3 . 

" I do wonder If Peter will give Rosy her warm mash 
to-night?” she thought, uneasily. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXV1I L 748. 

2. Softness produced by beating or bruising ; 
a pulpy state or condition : in the phrase all to 
mash, or all to a mash. 

Hold thy hand, hold thy hand, said Robin Hood, 
And let our quarrel fall ; 

For here we may thrash our bones all to mash. 

And get no coin at all. 

Ballad of Robin Hood and the Tanner. (Fares.) 

3. In brewing and distilling, a mixture of ground 
grain, malted or otherwise prepared, and water. 

The mixture of the quantity of malt required for one 
grist is the mash. Thausing, Beer (trans.X p. 412. 

4f. A mess, mixture, or jumble; confusion; 
disorder; trouble. 

I have made a fair mash on 't. 

B. Jonson , Every Man In his Humour, Iv. 9. 
I doubt mainly I shall be i* th’ mash too. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, UL 8. 

5. [< mash 1 , v. t, 2.] A double-headed hammer 
for breaking coals. Scotch Mining Terms , in 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 264. — 6. [< mash 1 , v. 

3.] One who gains the affection or sentimen- 
tal admiration of another: as, he is evidently 
hernu/#A. [Recent slang. 1 
mash 1 (mash), V. [Formerly also mesh , meash ; 
Sc. also mask; < ME. mashen, maschen, meschen, 
mash, = G. meischen , mash, stir, mix, = 8w. 
masks, mix, = Dan. mceske, mash, fatten pigs 
with grains ; appar. from the noun. Cf . Gael, 
and Ir. masg , mix, infuse, steep. The word 
may have been partly confused with OF. 
mascher, F. mdcher, chew : see masticate. Smash 
is a diff. word.] I. trans. 1. To make a mash 
of by infusing or steeping in water, as malt in 
brewing. 

Their common drinke is Mead, the poorer sort vse water, 
and a third drinke called Quaffe, which is nothing else (as 
we say) but water turned out of his wits, with a little 
branne meashed with it Hakluyt’s Voyages, L 496. 

2. To press or beat into a confused mass ; crush 
by beating or pressure: as, to mash apples in a 
mill. 

[Let] there be yokes of fresh and new-laid eggs, boil'd 
moderately hard, to be mingl’d and mash’d with the mus- 
tard, oyl and vinegar. Evelyn, Acetaria. 

Master Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible vig- 
our. Dickens, Christmas Carol, liL 

3. To gain the affection or sentimental admi- 
ration of (one of the opposite sex). See masher , 
3. [Recent slang.]— To he mashed on. to cherish 
an affection or sentimental regard for. [Recent slang.] 

He was mashed on fair Finette, 

From the moment he first met her. 

Philadelphia Times, Feb. 19, 1886. 
=Byn. 2. Crush, etc. See dash. 

II, intrans. To act furiously; be violent: as, 
to go mashing around. 
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mash <2 f, n. An obsolete form of mesh 1 . 
mash 8 , «. A dialectal form of marsh. [U. S.] 
mash 4 (mash), n. [Hind, mask , < Skt. mdsha , 
a bean, pulse:] In India, a kina of bean, Pha- 
seolus radiatus . 

The principal crop of this country [Assam] consists of 
rice and mask. Encyc. Brit, II. 719. 

i pa sha (mash' &)» n. [Hind, mdsha , < Skt. mdsha, 
a bean : see mask*.] An Indian unit of weight 
for gold, the weight of the bean of Phaseolu s 
vulgaris , equal to 8f grains troy, or 5 vatis. 
mashallah ( mash-ark), in tei'j. [Ar. mashd ’ lldh , 
< ska, will ( mashia, a thing willed), + Allah, 
God: see Allah."] As God wills: an exclama- 
tion used by Persians, Turks, and Arabs to ex- 
press wonder or admiration. 
mash-COOler (mash'ko'ter), n. A trough in 
which mash or wort is stirred to hasten the 
cooling. 

masher (mashter), n. 1 . An apparatus for pre- 
paring the mash for the distillation of potato 
spirits. Ure, Diet. — 2. One who or that which 
mashes or crushes ; a crusher. — 3. One whose 
dress or manners are such as to impress strong- 
ly the fancy or elicit the admiration of suscep- 
tible youngwomen ; a fop ; a “ dude ” ; a “ lady- 
killer.” [Recent slang.] 

Of late years Mr. Du Maurier has perhaps been a little 
too docile to the muse of elegance ; the idiosyncrasies of 
the masher and the high girl with elbows have beguiled 
him into occasional inattention to the doings of the short 
and shabby. U. James, Jr., in Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 68. 

mash-fat (mash'fat), n. [< ME. maskefattc , 
tnasfat ; < mash 1 + fat 2 , vat.] A mash- vat or 
mash-tub. 

mashing (mash'ing), n. [Verbal n. of mash 1, f\] 
1 . A beating or pounding into a mass ; a crush- 
ing. — 2. In brewing, the process of infusing the 
crushed malt in warm water, to extract the sac- 
charine matter from it and convert the starch 
into dextrine and sugar. — 3. The quantity of 
malt and warm water so mixed, 
mashing-fatt, n. Same as mash-tub. 

He raaye h&ppe, ere aught long, to fall into the meshing - 
Jette. Sir T. More , Works, p. 679. 


mask 3 (m&sk), n. [Formerly also masque (which 
is still used archaically in senses 2 ana 3), maske; 
= D. G. Dan. maske = Sw. mask, < F. masque, 
a mask, vizor, masker, entertainment, etc., < 
Sp. mdscara = Pg. mascara =f It. maschcra , a 
masker, masquerader, a mask, < Ar. maskharat, 
a jester, buffoon, masker, < sakhara, ridicule.] 

1. A cover for the face with apertures for see- 
ing and breathing ; especially, such a cover, 
usually of silk or velvet, as worn at masque- 
rades; a false face; a vizor. Ancient Greek and 
Roman actors wore masks 
covering the head as well as 
the face, made to simulate 
the characters represented, 
with hair and beard when 
required, and with mouth- 
pieces so formed as to swell 
the volume of the voice ; and 
masks of various forms have 
continued to be used in mum- 
meries and pantomimes: for 
the latter (as also at masked 
balls), commonly covering 
only the upper part of the 
face to the tip of the nose 
or the upper up. Masks are 
often used for disguise^ as 
during the commission of ne- 
farious acts, and, under the 
name of false faces , usually 
grotesque or hideous, as toys 
for children ; also sometimes by women to preserve the 
complexion, or as vehicles for the application of cosmet- 
ics. Masks of wire, gauze, etc., are used to afford pro- 
tection to the face, as from splinters, dust, or smoke in 
glass-works, grinding-mills, and other factories, and also 
by fencers, firemen, and base-ball catchers. 

Now Love pulled off his mask and shewed his face unto 
her. Sir P. Sidney. 

But since she did ueglect her looking-glass. 

And threw her sun-expelling mask away. 

Shot., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 158. 

Off with thy mask, sweet sinner of the north; these 
masks are foils to good faces, and to bad ones they are like 
new satin outsides to lousy linings. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 



Mask. 

l-roin cast of statue of Thalia, 
in the Vaticatf Museum. 


2. A festive entertainment or performance in 
which the participants are masked or wear a 
disguising costume ; a body of maskers ; a mas- 
querade ; a revel. 


mashing-tub (mash'ing-tub), n. Same as mash- 
tub. 

maship n. An obsolete contracted form of 
mastership. 

I may personally perfourme your request, and bestowe 
the sweetest farewell on your sweet-mouthed maship. 

O. Harvey, to Ed. Spenser, Oct. 23, 1579. 

numTilln , mashlim, mashlum (mash'lin, -lim, 
-lum), n. and a. Dialectal (Scotch) forms of 
maslin 2 . 

I’ll be his debt twa mashlum bannocks, 

And drink his health in auld Nanse Tinnock's 
Nine times a-week. 

Bums, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 

mash-machine (mash'ma-shen'), w. In brew- 
ing, a machine for pulping mash before dis- 
charging it into the mash-tub to be steeped. 
E. H. Knigh t . 

mash-pnlper (mash' pul* p6r), n. Same as 
mash-machine. 

mash-tnb (mash 'tub), ». In brewing, a vat for 
steeping the ground malt to make wort. Such 
tubs or vats are often of great size, and are provided with 
stirring-machinery for keeping the mash in motion during 
the process. Also called mashing-tub, mash-tun, mash- 
vat. 

mash-vat (mash'vat), n. Same as mash-fat. 

mash-WOrt (mash'wCrt), n. In brewing, wort 
that is not separated from the grains. 

mashy (mash'i), a. [< mash 1 4- -y 1 .] Produced 
by crushing or bruising; of the nature of a 
mash : as, the mashy juice of apples or grapes. 
[Rare.] 

Then comes the crushing swain ; the country floats, 

Aud foams unbounded with the mashy flood. 

Thomson , Autumn, L 699. 

masjid (mas'jid), n. [Also mesjid, musjid; < Ar. 
masjid, masjad, mesjad, a place of worship, a 
mosque: see mosque.] A Mohammedan place 
of worship ; a mosque. 

The inosque of Kuba from that day took a fresh title— 
Masjid el Takwa, or the " Mosque of Piety." 

R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 253. 

mask 1 (m&sk), v. [A dial, and more orig. 
form of mash 1 , t\] I. trans. To steep; infuse. 
[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

I hope your honours will tak tea before ye gang to the 
palace, and I maun gang and mask it for yon. 

Scott, Waverley, xlii. 

n. intrans. To be infused; yield to the pro- 
cess of infusion : as, the tea is masking. 
[Scotch.] 

mask 2 ^ n. and v. An obsolete form of mesh 1 . 


Pan. A masque! what’s that? 

Seri. A mumming or a shew. 

With vizards and fine clothes. 

Clench. A disguise, neighbour, 

Is the true word. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, v. 2. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 
Content, though blind. Milton, Sonnets, xvli. 

Twould make a very pretty dancing Suit in a Mask. 

Steele, Tender Husband, iil. 1. 

3. A form of histrionic spectacle, much in 
vogue during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It probably originated in the practice of in- 
troducing on solemn or festive occasions men wearing 
masks to represent mythical or allegorical characters. 
From a mere acted pageant, it gradually developed Into a 
complete dramatic entertainment, in which the scenes 
were accompanied and embellished by music, and, in the 
hands of writers like Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Milton, reached a high degree of literary excellence. 

The king Is gone this day for Royston, and hath left with 
the queen a commandment to meditate upon a mask for 
Christmas, so that they grow serious about that already. 

Donne , Letters, xxxvi. 
1, who till now Spectator was, must iu 
The glorious Masque an Actor be. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 110. 

The musical dramas known uuder the name of masques, 
which were so popular from the time of Ben Jonson to the 
time of the Rebellion, kept up a general taste for the art. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., lv. 

4. Anything used or practised for disguise or 
concealment; anything interposed as a safe- 
guard against observation, discovery, or disclo- 
sure ; a screen or disguise ; a subterfuge, pre- 
text, or shift : as, a mask of brush in front of a 
battery; suffering under a mask of gaiety. 

The Phylosophers of Greece durst not a long time ap- 
peare to the world e but vnder the masks of Poets. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

Meanwhile the face 

Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation. Cotcper, Task, lv. 299. 

5. A person wearing a mask. 

A Mask, who came behind him [Sir Roger], gave him a 
gentle tap upon the shoulder, and asked him if he would 
drink a bottle of mead with her. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 383. 

The fair sat panting at a courtier’s play, 

And not a mask went unimproved away. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 541. 

6. In sculp .: (a) A representation in any mate- 
rial, as marble, metal, terra-cotta, or wax, of the 
face only of a figure, or of the face with the 
front of the neck and upper part of the chest : 
as, a mask of Jupiter; comic and tragic masks. 



(b) An impression or cast of the face of a per- 
son, living or dead, made by covering the face 
with some plastic or seAi-fluid substance, as 
plaster of Paris, which is removed when it has 
become sufficiently set. — 7. Iu arch., a repre- 
sentation of a face, generally grotesque, em- 
ployed to fill and adorn vacant places, as in 
corbels, friezes, panels of doors, keys of arch- 
es, etc. — 8. In 8urg., a linen bandage with ap- 
ertures for the eyes, nose, and mouth, applied 
over the face in cases of burns, scalds, erysip- 
elas, etc. — 9. In cool.: (a) A formation or 
coloration of the head like a mask ; a hood or 
capistrum. See masked. (6) Specifically, in 
entom., the greatly enlarged labium or lower 
lip of the larval and pupal dragon-fly. it it elon- 
gate, spatula te, and armed at the end with two hooka 
adapted for seizing prey ; hut in repose the whole organ 
is folded up over the lower part of the face, concealing the 
jaws and other mouth-organs beneath. Hence, though 
these larvae are exceedingly voracious, they appear at first 
sight quite harm- 
less. Also called 
forcipate labium. 

—Iron See 
the man in the 
iron mask, below. 

—Mask of steel, 

a name given to an 
unusual piece of 
armor of the thir- 
teenth century, 
consisting of a 
shaped and pierced 
plate of steel ap- 
plied to the camall 
or coif of mail in 
such a way as to 
protect the face, 
which the camall 
leaves exposed.— 

Mask-wall, in 
.fort., the scarp- 
wall of a case- 
mate.— The man 
In the Iron mask, a prisoner of state in France, masked 
in a vizor of black velvet, who was oonflned and guarded 
in the fortresses of Sainte Marguerite, the Bastille, and 
elsewhere, in the reign of Louis XIV. The prisoner's 
identity is not certainly known. He was supposed to have 
been a prince of the house of Bourbon. 
mask 3 (m&sk), r. [Formerly also masque, maske; 
< F. masquer, mask ; from the noun.] I, trans. 
1. To cover the face of, wholly or in part, for 
concealment, disguise, or defense; conceal with 
a mask or vizor. 


Mask of Steel, 13th century. 


They must all be mask'd and vizard ed. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 6. 40. 

2. To cover with a disguising costume of any 
kind, as in a masquerade. 

They are not presented as themselves, 

But masqued like others. 

B. Jonson , Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

3. To disguise ; conceal ; screen from view by 
something interposed. 

Masking the business from the common eye. 

Shak., Macbeth, lit 1. 125. 

Now a poore man has not vizard enough to maske his 
vices, nor ornament enough to set forth hia verities. 

Bp. Earle, Micro- cosmographie, A Poore Man. 

Who [men] never shew their Passions more violently 
and unreasonably than when they are mask’d under a Pre- 
teuce of Zeal against HereBic and Innovation. 

StUlingJleet, Sermons, IIL Hi. 

On a line with the house is a garden masked from view 
by a high, close board fence. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 3. 

=8yn. 3. To cloak, veil, screen, shroud. 

II. intrans. 1 . To play a part in a masque- 
rade; go about in masquerade. 

These ladies maskers toke each of them one of the 
Frenchmen to daunce and to maske. Cavendish, Wolsey. 
Is this a shape for reputation 
And modesty to masque in ? 

Middleton, More Dissemblers Besides Women, L 2. 

2. To put on a mask ; disguise one’s self in any 
way. 

And then we mask'd. Shak., R. And J., L 5. 39. 

maakalonge (mas'ka-lonj), n. [Also written 
mascalonge , maskalunge, muscalonge, muska- 
longe, muskaUnge, moskalonge , etc., also mas- 
quallimge, maskallonge , muskeUunge, muskal- 
lunge , etc., the spelling masquallonge simulat- 
ing F. masque alhmgt, defined as ‘long face,’ 
lit. * lengthened mask,’ or F, masque longue (also 
given as the name of the fish), ‘long face,’ lit. 
‘long mask,’ the name of the fish being also writ- 
ten, to emphasize this etym., tnasq y allonge, mas- 
ealongd, etc.: also noscononge, etc.; but also, 
and according to the Ind. origin properly, writ- 
ten maskinonge (so in the laws of Canada), mas- 
kanange, maskenonge, < Algonkin maskinonge, 
in Chippeway dial, maskenozha , maskinqje , lit. 
‘great pickerel,’ < mas, great, + kinonge, ke- 
nozha, kinoje, etc., a pickerel or pike, lit. ‘long- 
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nose,* < kenose, long.] A kind of pike, Esox 
nobilwr , a fish of tke/araily Esocidce , the largest 
and finest of all pikes inhabiting the Great 
Lake region of North America and the Ohio 
valley. It Is distinguished by the scaleless cheeks and 
lower parts of the operculea and the dark-grayish color 
marked with small round black spots. It attains a length 
of from 4 to 6 feet 

mask-ball (m&sk'b&l), m. A ball at which the 
guests are masked ; a masked ball, 
mask-crab (mhsk'krab), n. A crab of the fam- 
ily Corystidee, as Corystcs cassivelan us. See cuts 
under Corystictie and Dorippe . 
masked (mhskt), p. a. 1. Having the face 
covered with a mask ; disguised or concealed. 
— 2f. Bewildered; amazed. 

Leaving him more masked than he was before. 

Fuller, Holy War, iiL 12. 
3. Inzodl.: (a) Larvate or larval: thus, a cater- 
pillar is the marked state of a butterfly. ( b ) In 
entom.y applied to pupae which have the wings, 
legs, etc., of the future imago indicated by 
lines on the surface, as in Lepidoptera. (r) 
Marked on the head or face as if literally wear- 
ing a mask ; capistrate ; personate. — 4. In bot., 
same as personate — Masked tmn a ball at which 
the participants appear in masks, which are usually laid 
aside before Its conclusion.— Maske d battery. See bat- 
tery.— Masked crab, a mask-crab. — Masked diver, the 
common puffin, Fratercula arctica, the blight red, blue, 
and yellow homy covering of whose beak comes off period- 
ically, and is thus literally a mask which is removed, 
—masked glutton. See glutton.— Masked gull, the 
European brown -headed gull, Chroicocephalus ridibundus, 
which in summer has the head enveloped in a dark- 
brown hood. Many other gullB are similarly masked, as 
all those of the genus Chroicocephalus. See cut under 
Chroicocephalus. — Masked m onke y, or m^if^ u- 
gouln. CaUithrix personatus , a Brasilian species with a 
black nead. See cut under sagouin.— Masked pig, a 
kind of pig domesticated in Japan, with large penaulous 
ears and heavily furrowed face, by some called Sus plici- 
cept and regarded as a genuine species, to which the ge- 
neric name Centuriosus (as C. pliciceps , ) has also been given, 
maskeeg, n. [< Ojibway mask e eg, a swamp.] 
A bog. [Upper Great Lakes and Canada.] 
maskelt (mas'kel), n. 1. An obsolete form of 
mascle 2 . — 2. A land of lace made in the fif- 
teenth century. 

maskelynite (mas'ke-lin-it), «. [Named after 
N. Story Maskelyne , formerly keeper of the 
mineralogical department of the British Mu- 
seum.] In mineral., an isotropic mineral 
found in the Shergotty meteorite. It has the 
composition of labradorite, and the suggestion 
has been made that it may be a fused feldspar, 
masker (mAs'kGr), n. [Also masquer; < 8p. mas- 
cara, a mask : see mask $, n. In def. 2 now re- 
garded as < mask#, + -^rl.] if. A mask. 

Cause them to be deprehended and taken and their 
maskers taken off. Sir T. Mors, Works, p. 758. 

2. A person in masquerade; one who takes 
part in an entertainment where the guests are 
masked or disguised. 

One time the king came sodainly thither in a maske 
with a dozen maskers all in garments like sheepeheards. 

-Stoic, Hen. VIIL, an. 1616. 

Lewis of France is sending over masquers, 

To revel it with him and his new bride. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI. , iiL 8. 224. 

masker t (m&s'kfcr), v . t . [< masker , n.] To 
mask, conceal, or disguise. 

They of the bouse being sodainely taken, and their wits 
maskered, had not defended the master thereof. 

Holland , tr. of Ammianus Marcelltnus (1806). {If arts.) 

maBkeryt (m&s'kfcr-i), w. [Formerly also mask- 
ary e, masquerie; < F. masquer ic, * masque , a 
mask: see masque , n.] 1. A masking or dis- 

guising ; a masquerade. 

Such as have moat wickedly called the Maas a Maskarye, 
and the priests vestments masking clothes. 

Christbpherson, 1554 (Maitland on Reformation, p. 308). 

[{Davies.) 

2. The dress or disguise of a masker. — 3. 
Pretense ; the assumption of a better or nobler 
character than the real one. 

All these presentments 
Were only maskeries, and wore false faces. 

Chapman, Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois, i. 1. 

War’s feigned maskery. 

Marston, Scourge of Villany, iiL 8. 

maskette (mas-ket'), ». [< masks + -ette.] A 
mask, or representation of a face, worn as a 
part of the head-dress or on the shoulders, or 
even in miniature form on the fingers. 

Maskette being applied to objects resembling masks, but 
worn above or below the face. 

A. W. BucHand, Jour. Anthrop. Inst, XV. 503. 

mask-flower (mask'flou'er), n. [Tr. of Peruv. 
ricaca , or ricarco, name of the species Alonsoa 
linearis.] A scrophulariaceous plant of the 
genus Alonsoa. A. linearis is a dwarf bushy plant 
with obliquely wheel-shaped flowers, scarlet, with a black 
spot at the base, the form suggesting the name. A. in- 
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cisyfolia is larger, with deeply toothed scarlet and black 
flowers. A. WarscewiczU, with scarlet flowers, is another 
cultivated species. There are half a dozen species, native 
in the tropical Andes, frequently cultivated, 
mask-houset (mAsk'hous), n. A place where 
masks were played ; a play-house. 

If it were but some mask-house, wherein a glorious show 
were to be presented. Bp. Hall, Contemplations, iv. 

maskint (mas' kin), n. [Also meskin; < mass 1 
+ -fon.j The mass, or service of the encharist. 
By the meskin, methought they were so indeed. 

Chapman, May-Day. 

masking (mis'king), n. [Verbal n. of mask 2 , 
r.J The act or diversion of covering the face 
with a mask, or of wearing a masquerade dress ; 
masquerading. 

The carnival of Venice is everywhere talked of. The 
great diversion of the place at that time, as well as on all 
other high occasions, is masking. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 392. 

masking-plece (mAs'king-pes), n. In the the- 
ater, a piece of scenery used to hide a platform 
or steps on the stage. 

maskinonge, maskinongy (mas'ki-nonj, -non- 
ji), it. Same as maskalonge. 
maskin’-pot (mas'kin-pot), n. A pot for mask- 
ing or infusing tea. Also maskin' -pat. [Scotch.] 
Then up they gat the maskin' pat, 

And in the sea did Jaw, man. 

Bums, The American War. 

maiklet, n. See mascUfi. 
maaklelesst, a. See mascleless. 
maskoid (mas'koid), n. [< mask 2 + -oid. ] A 
solid stone or wooden carving of a face, such 
as are found over the mummies or on the tombs 
or temples of the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians. JV. H. Dali. 

masIinH (mas'lin), n. and a. [Also mastlin; 

< ME. maslin, maslyn, maseline , mastclyn , mast- 

ling, mastlyng, mestling , and in def. 2 maselin, 
maselyn ; < AS. mastlin g, mcestlinc, masting , 
maslcn, a kind of brass or mixed metal (gloss- 
ing L. as , aurichalcum , and elcctrum ), a vessel 
made of this metal (= D. messing = MHG. 
messinc, missinc , mdschinc , G. messing = Icel. 
mersing , messing = Sw. Dan. messing , a mixed 
metal, brass); with suffix -ling* (iu D., etc., 
-ing 2 ), < L. massa (MHG. masse, messe), a mass, 
a lump: see I. n. I. A mixed metal ; 

brass. 

iiij. c. cuppys of golde fyne. 

And as many of maskyn [read maslyn). 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, 1 122. (HaUiweU.) 
The wyndowes worn y-mad of iaapre A of othre stones fyne; 
Y-poudred wytb perree of polastre, the leites were masafyne. 

Sir Ferumbras, L 1327. 

2. A vessel for containing food or drink, made 
of the metal maslin or brass. 

They fette him first the sweete wyn, 

And mede eek in a maselyn. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 141. 

n. Made of maslin ; brazen. 

Take a quarte of good wyne, and do it in a clean maste- 
lyn panne. MS. Med. Rec. XV. Cent {HaUiwell.) 

In the opinion of practical men, the metal of which old 
maslin pans are made is of peculiar and superior quality, 
and unlike old Kngliah brass. N. and Q., 6th ser. , XII. 472. 

maslin 2 (mas'lin), n. [Also mastlin, meslin ; 
early mod. E. masslin , massetin , messelin , mast- 
lyn, mastlin g , masslin g, mestling , messling , 
massledine , etc., < ME. mastline, mostly n, most- 
ly one, me8tlyone , mas til son, mixtelyn, etc., < OF. 
incstcillon, mestellon, mestelon , mestiUon, mestilun , 
mixtilloun, etc., < ML. mixtilio{n-), mistilio(n-), 
also, after OF., mestillio(n-), mestilo(n-) (cf. 
equiv. OF. mesteil, metcil , metail ), mixed grain, 

< L. mix t us , mistus, pp. of miscere, mix: see 
mix 1 . For the sequence mast-, mas-, < L. mixt -, 
mist-, cf. mastiff. For the sense, ef. mong - 
corn.] Mixed grain, especially a mixture of 
rye and wheat. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

I say nor cow, nor wheate, nor mastlyn. 

For cow is sorry for her castlyn. 

Men Miracles (1666), p. 6. (HaUiwell.) 

masnad. n. Same as musnud. 
mason (ma'sn), n. [< ME. mason , masoun, < 
OF. *mason, macon, machgti, masson , F. maqon 
= Pr. masso, < ML. macio(n-), also machio(n-), 
macho(n-), maco(n-), mactio(n-), mattio(n-), ma- 
tio(n-), a mason ; prob. of Teut. origin, < OHG. 
mezzo, meizo, MHG. meize, G. metz, in comp, as 
steinmetz, a stone-mason, and as a surname Metz; 
prob. akin to OHG. mcizan, MHG. tneizen = Icel. 
meita=Goth. maitan, hew, cut: seeunderawf 1 .] 
1. A builder in stone or brick; one whose occu- 
pation or trade is the laying of stone or brick 
m construction, with or without mortar or ce- 
ment. — 2. A builder in general. [Rare.] 

The singing masons building roofs of gold. 

5Ao4r., Hen. V., L 2. 198. 


ma8oola-boat 

3. A worker in stone ; a stone-cutter or -hewer. 

There thai tfld vp a toure, tricdly wroght, 

Meru clous] y made with masons deuyse. 

With Jemmes, A iu wells, A other ioly stonys. 

Destruction a f Troy (E. E. T. S.\ L 10684. 

There were two hundred masons working on free Btone 
every day. Coryat, Crudities, I. 34. 

4. A member of the fraternity of freemasons. 
See freemason . — Mason’s level Same as plummet- 
level.— Master mason, a freemason who has reached the 
third degree. 

mason (ma'sn), r. t . [< mason, n.] To con- 
struct of masonry; build of stone or brick; 
build. 

Al buyldynges are masoned and wrought of diverse 
•tones. Berners, tr. of Froissart's Chron., I. L 

Mason and Dixon's line. Bee line 2 . 
mason-bee (m&'sn-be), n. An aculeate hyme- 
nopterous insect of one of the genera An- 
thophora, Osmia, Chalicodoma , and some others, 
which construct their nests with grains of sand 
agglutinated together bv means of a viscid 
saliva, and fix them on the side of walls, etc., 
or avail themselves of some cavity for that 
purpose. See cut under Anthophora. 
masondewet, n. See measondue. 
masoned (ma'snd), a. In her., same as magonnS. 
masoner (ma'sn-^r), n. A bricklayer. Halli- 
tcell. [Prov. Eng.] 

masonic (ma-son'ik), a. [< mason + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the fraternity of freemasons: 
as, masonic emblems — Mas onic lodge, a meeting- 
place, and hence a society, of freemasons, 
masonite (ma'sn -it), n. [Named after Owen 
Mason.l In mineral., a variety of ehloritoid 
from Natick, Rhode Island, 
masonried (ma'sn-rid), a. [< masonry + -erf 2 .] 
Constructed of masonry ; consisting of masonry 
or stonework: as, “ masonried signal stations,” 
Sidereal Messenger, II. 177. 
masonry (ma'sn-ri), n. and a. [< ME. masonry, 
< F. magonnerie , masonry, < magon, mason : see 
mason.] 1. n. 1. The art or occupation of a 
mason ; the art of shaping, arranging, and unit- 
ing stones or bricks to form walls and other 
parts of buildings ; the skill of a mason. The 
chief kinds of masonry employed at the present day may 
be classed as rubble-work, coursed masonry, and ashler. See 
these words. 

Brick and stone and mortar and all the instruments of 
masonry. Hume, Human Understanding, ft 11. 

2. The work produced by a mason; mason- 
work; specifically, a construction of dressed 
or fitted stones and mortar, as distinguished 
from brickwork or brick-masonry. 

Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry. 

Shak., Alls Well, iL L 31. 

3. The craft or mysteries of freemasons; the 

principles and practices of freemasons Greek 

masonry, the masonry of ancient Greek buildera, which 
in the period of its most perfect development, in the fifth 
century B. c., represents the highest attainment in the 
arts of cutting and assembling stone. 

n. a. Consisting of mason work ; formed or 
built of dressed or fitted stones and mortar : as, 
a masonry fort. 

mason-shell (ma'sn-shel), n. A carrier-shell; 
a looping-snail; a ptenoglossate gastropod of 
the family Xcnophoritkc , as Xenophora conchy li- 
ophora: so called from its habit of carrying 
about bits of shell, coral, or rock affixed to the 
substance of its shell. See cut under carrier - 
shell. 

Mason's locomotive. Bee locomotive. 
mason-spider (ma'sn-spi -d^r), w. A trap-door 
spider. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIH. 803. 
mason-swallow (ma'sn-swol'o), n. A swal- 
low which builds a nest of mud, as the barn- 
swallow or the eave8-swallow. E. Eggleston, 
The Century, XXXV. 834. 
mason-wasp (ma'sn-wosp), n. An aculeate 
hymenopterous insect of the genus Odynerus, 
family Vespidte; a kind of solitary wasp: so 
called from the ingenuity with wliich it con- 
structs its habitations in the sand, in the plas- 
ter of walls, etc. O. murarius is an example, 
masooka (ma-sfi'kjl), w. [Said to be a corrup- 
tion of Pg. bezugd .] The spot or lafayette, a 
fish, Liostomus xanthurus. [Florida.] 
masoola-boat, masulah-boat (ma-sd lK-bot'), 
n. A large East Indian boat used on the Coro- 
mandel coast for conveying passengers and 
oods between ships ana the shore, it stands 
igh out of the water, thus presenting a great surface to 
the wind, is difficult to manage, and slow ; but it is well 
adapted for the purpose for which it is used, and sustains 
on the bars and shores shocks that would break up any 
European boat, the planks of which it is built being fas- 
tened together by cocoanut fibers. It is rowed some- 
times with as many ns sixteen oars. As the boat ap- 
proaches the shore, the boatmen watch the opportunity 
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of ft coming ware to drive it high on the beach, where it 
is quickly run up out of the reach of the next rolling wave. 
Also called chehngue. Imp. Diet 

M&sora, Massorah (mas'6-ra), w. [Heb., tra- 
dition.] 1. The tradition by which Jewish 
scholars endeavored to fix the correct text of 
the Old Testament, so as to preserve it from 
all corruption. — 2. After the ninth century, 
the book, or the marginal notes to the Hebrew 
text, in which the results of such tradition are 
preserved, embodying the labor of several cen- 
turies. There is a twofold Masora, a Babylonian or 
Eastern, and a Palestinian or Western, the former being 
the more important. The Masora not only takes account 
of various readings, but also contains notes of a gram- 
matical and lexicographical character, including the sys- 
tem of Hebrew vowel-points first established by It. With 
much that is valueless, it contains all the material from 
which a critical revision of the Old Testament text can 
now be derived. Also written Masorah and Massora. 

A more accurate and lasting masoreth than either the 
synagogue of Ezra or the Galilean school at Tiberias hath 
left us. MiUon, Divorce, To the Parliament. 

Masorete, n. Same as Masorite. 
masoretic, massoretic (mas-o-ret'ik), a. [< 
Masorete 4* -*c.] Relating or 1>elonging to the 
^iasora, or to the compilers of the Masora ; per- 
taining to the method or system of the Masora : 
as, masoreHc points — that is, the vowel-points 
furnished by the Masora. 

The text which the Revisers used was the so-called mas- 
toretic or traditional text. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLIII. 559. 

masoretical, massoretical (mas-o-ret'i-kal), 

а. [< masoretic + -a/.] Same as masoretic. 
Masorite, Massorite (mas'o-rit), n. [< Masora 

+ -»te 2 .] One who made the Jewish tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Bible his special 
study; specifically, one of that body of Jewish 
scholars which first put the Masora into written 
form. See Masora. Also Masorete , Masoret , 
Massorete, Massoret . 

The Masoritss extended their care to the vowels. 

Mather, Vindication of the Bible, p. 257. {Latham.) 

masque. n. and v. See mask*. 
masquelonge, n. Same as maskalonge . 
masquer, n. See masker. 
masquerade (mas-ke-rad'), ». [= D. G. Dan. 
maskerade = Sw. masker ad, < P. masquerade = 
It. mascherata, < Sp. Pg. mascara da, a masque- 
rade, < mascara , a mask: see mask 3.] 1. An 
assembly of persons wearing masks and usu- 
ally other disguises, or rich and fantastic dress : 
usually, a dancing-party or ball. See mask-ball. 
The world’s masquerade! the maskers, you, you, you. 

Goldsmith, Epil. to Mrs. Lennox’s Comedy, Sisters. 
Warton says that certain theatrical amusements were 
called masquerade * very anciently In France. 

Strutt, Sport* and Pastimes, p. 842. 

2. Disguise effected by wearing a mask or 
strange apparel : hence, concealment or appa- 
rent change of identity by any means ; disguise 
in general. 

And, after all, what is a lie? ’Tis but 
The truth in masquerade . 

Byron, Don Juan, xi. 87. 

Old Adam will smile at the pains that have made 
Poor winter look fine in such strange masquerade. 

Wordsworth, Farmer of Tilsbury Vale. 

3. The costume of a person who joins in a mas- 
querade; disguising costume of any sort. — 4. 
A Spanish diversion on horseback. See the 
quotation. 

The masquerade is an exercise they learned from the 
Moors, performed by squadrons of horse, seeming to 
charge each other with great fierceness, with bucklers in 
their left hands and a kind of cane in their right 

Clarendon, Life, I. 228. 

б. A changeable or shot silk. Fairholt. 
masquerade (mas-ke-rad'), v. ; pret. and pp. 

masqueraded , ppr. masquerading . [< masque- 

rade , n.] I, intrans. 1. To wear a mask; take 
part in a masquerade. — 2. To disguise one’s 
self. 

A freak took an ass in the head, and he goes into the 
woods, masquerading up and down in a lion* skin. 

Sir JR. L' Estrange, Fables. 

n. trans. To cover with a mask or disguise. 
His nsxt shift therefore is ... to masquerade vice, and 
to make it wear the habit and shape of that virtue it most 
resembles. KUlingbeck, Sermons, p. 229. (Latham.) 

masquerader (mas-ke-ra'd6r), «. 1. A person 
dressed and disguised for a masquerade. Hence 
— 2. A person or thing disguised in any man- 
ner. 

The dreadful masquerader, thus equlpt, 

Out sallied on adventures. 

Young, Night Thoughts, v. 860. 

mass 1 (mAs), n. [< ME. masse , messe, < AS. 
masse, the mass, a church festival, = OS. missa 
= OFries. missa = MD. tnisse , D. mis = MLG. 
misse = OHG. missa, messa , MHG. messe, misse, 


G. messe = Icel. messa = Sw. messa = Dan. messe 
= F. messe = Sp. misa = Pg. missa = It. messa , 
the mass, < LL. missa , dismissal, esp. the dismis- 
sal of a congregation, the mass, < L. mittere , 
pp. missus , send: see mission. The name missa 
is usually said to be taken from the words 
ite, missa est, ‘go , it is the dismissal,’ or ‘go, 
dismissed’ (the word condo , ‘ congregation,’ be- 
ing unnecessarily supposed to be omitted), 
thought to have been used at that point of the 
mass when the catechumens were dismissed, 
and the communion service followed ; but it ap- 
pears to have referred orig. to the dismissal of 
the congregation at the end of the mass, and to 
have been applied, by an easy transfer, to the 
service itself.] 1. The celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper or eucharist. 

That Office which was called the Mass by the mediaeval 
and the Latin Church, but which we now call the Lord’s 
Sapper and the Holy Communion. 

Procter, Hist. Book of Com. Prayer, p. 305. 

The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy Communion, com- 
monly called the Mass. Book of Common Prayer (1549). 

2. The office for the celebration of the eucha- 
rist ; the liturgy. The component parts of the mass 
or liturgy are the ordinary of the mass (ordo missce) and 
the canon of the mass (canon missa}), succeeded by the com- 
munion (sometimes counted part of the canon) and post- 
communion. Anciently and technically the part preced- 
ing the offertory is the mass or liturgy of the catechumens 
(missa catechumenorum), the remainder the mass or litur- 
gy of the faithful (missa jidelium). In the Roman Catholic 
Church different classes of masses are high mass, low mass, 
private mass, votive mass, etc. See the phrases below. 

It nedith not to speke of the meesse ne the seruise that 
thei hadde that day, for it were but losse of tyrae. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 375. 

And whan our parish -mome was done, 

Our kinge was bowne to dyne. 

Sir Cauline (Child’s Ballads, III. 175). 

The time of the Communion shall be immediately after 
that the Priest himself hath received the 8acrament, with- 
out the varying of any other rite or ceremony in the Mass. 

Order of the Communion (1548). 
The maiden buried, not as one unknown, 

Nor meanly, but with gorgeous obsequies, 

And mass, and rolling music, like a queen. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. The sacrament of the eucharist or holy com- 
munion. The word mass in this and the preceding senses 
is popularly used of the eucharist as celebrated In the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, or of the teachings of that church 
with regard to the sacrament, as involving not only the 
doctrines of the real presence and the eucharistic sacri- 
fice, held in some other churches also, but the doctrine 
of transubstantiation as defined by the Council of Trent. 
The use of the word mass ( missa) in the Western Church 
is as old as the fourth century. The Greek Church has no 
term precisely corresponding to mass, the sacrament be- 
ing generally called the eucharist or holy communion, and 
the office the liturgy. At the Reformation the first Prayer- 
Book (1549) of the Church of England retained the name 
mass, which was omitted In the second book (1552) and fell 
into disuse, being popularly regarded as Involving a Ro- 
man Catholic view of the sacrament The use of the word 
has, however, been revived to some extent among Angli- 
cans in the present century. Swedish and Danish Protes- 
tants use the corresponding word for their own commu- 
nion office. 

4. A musical setting of certain parts of the 
Roman Catholic liturgy, also of correspond- 
ing parts of the Anglican liturgy, it consists 
usually of the following sections, each of which is some- 
times divided into separate movements: Kyrie, Gloria (in- 
cluding the Gratia* agimus, Qui tollis. Quonlam, Cum 
Sancto Spirits), Credo (including the Et Incarnates, Cru- 
ciflxus, Et ResurrexitX Sanctus (including the Hosanna). 
Benedictus (including a repetition of the Hosanna), and 
the Agnus Dei (including the Dona nobis). To these an 
Offertorium (after the Credo and before the Sanctus) is 
sometimes added. The Requiem Mass differs largely 
from the regular mass, and includes settings of several 
of the stanzas of the hymn “ Dies Irte." The artistic 
form of musical masses varies widely, from unaccompa- 
nied plain-song to the most elaborate polyphony with or- 
chestral accompaniments. Medieval masses were named 
usually from the melody which was taken as the subject 
for contrapuntal treatment, as Josquin’s mass “ L’homme 
arra6 ” ; modern masses are named from the key of the first 
movement, as Bach’s “Mass in B minor.” 

5. A church festival or feast-day: now only 

in composition: as, Candlemas , Childermas , 
Christmas , Lammas , Martinmas, Marymas, Mi- 
chaelmas, Roodmas (compare kermess) By the 

must, an oath formerly in common use : sometimes ab- 
breviated to mews. 

Mrs. Page. Trust me, he beat him most pitifully. 

Mr* Ford. Nay, by the mass, that he did not ; he beat 
him most nnpitinilly, methought 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 214. 

Mass, here he comes. 

Middleton (and others), The Widow, ill. 8. 
Capitular mass, in collegiate churches, high mass, cel- 
ebrated on Sundays or festivals.— Consummation of 
the mass. See consummation.— Conventual mass, a 
solemn mass celebrated dally in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, in memoir of and for the benefit of their found- 
ers.— Dry mass, dry service, a form of service, not 
properly a mass, consisting of part of the eucharistic of- 
fice. but without consecration, such as the naval or naut- 
ical mass, or the mass of the presanctifled. The same 
name was also given to an office consisting of part of the 


ordinary of the mass, and without either consecration, ele- 
vation, or communion : said in some places in the middle 
ages for strangers who came too late for the celebration. 
TneTypicsof the Greek Church have been compared to such 
an office. What is commonly known as the Ante-commu- 
nion Service has sometimes been called by Anglican writers 
the Dry Service (Missa sicca).— High mans, a mass acoonv 
panied by music and incense, celebrated on Sundays, feast- 
days, and other special occasions by a priest or prelate, 
attended by a deacon and subdeacon.— Low mass, the 
ordinary mass, said, not sung, by the priest — belL 
See belli.— Mass for the dead, a mass celebrated for a 
person or persons after their death ; in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, one celebrated for the purpose of hastening the 
release of a soul or souls from purgatory. The color of the 
vestments, etc.. Is black.- Mass of the Holy Ghost, a sol- 
emn mass for the Pope, the sovereign, or the state, and for all 
in union with the church or with a religious order. It is cel- 
ebrated previous to a council or to the election of a bishop 
or abbot, and also at consecrations and coronations, or to 
obtain from God some special light or favor. —Mass of the 
Presanctifled. Same as Liturgy of the Presanctijied. See 
liturgy. — Ordinary Of the mass. See ordinary.— Pri- 
vate mass, (a) Low mass, (b) Any mass where only the 
priest communicates, especially such a mass celebrated in 
a private oratory.— Votive mass, a mass which does not 
correspond with the office of the day, but is said at the 
choice of the priest 

mass 1 (m&s), v. i. [< mass 1 , «.] To celebrate 
mass. 


As for the rumours that have or do go abroad, either of 
our relenting or massing, we trust that they which know 
God and their duty towards their brethren in Christ will 
not be too light or credence. 

Bp. Ridley, in Bradford’s Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), IL 88. 
Maiming prlestt, a priest of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Christ’s doctrine is, that he is “ the way”: but this doc- 
trine maketh the massing-priest the way. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1868), II. 298. 

mass 2 (m&s), n . [< ME. masse, < OF. masse, F. 
masse = Pr. massa = Sp. masa = Pg. It. massa = 
OHG. massa, MHG. G. masse = Dau. masse = 
Sw. massa, < L. massa, a lump, mass ( as of dough, 
pitch, salt, cheese, metal, stone, etc.), prob. < 
Gr. /id£a, a barley cake ; cf . y&yga, a kneaded 
mass, < fidaaetv, knead: see macerate . Hence 
ult. maslin 1 .'] 1. A body of coherent matter; 
a lump, particularly a large or unformed lump : 
as, a mass of iron or lead ; a mass of flesh ; a mass 
of rock. 

Right in the midst the Goddesse selfe did stand 

Upon an altar of some costly masse. 

Spenser , F. Q., IV. x. 89. 

One common mass composed the monld of man. 

Dryden, Sig. and Gnis., 1. f.02. 

Myro’s Statues, which for Art surpass 
All others, once were bat a shapeless Mass. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

2. An assemblage or collection of incoherent 
particles or things ; an agglomeration ; a con- 
geries ; hence, amount or number in general : 
as, a mass of sand ; a mass of foliage, of troops, 
etc. 

I remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 289. 

In our study of anatomy there is a mass of mysterious 
philosophy. Sir T. Browne , Religio Medici, L 36. 

3. The bulk or greater part of anything ; the 
chief portion ; the main body. 

The great mass of the articles on which impost is paid 
is foreign luxuries. Jefferson, Works, VEIL 68. 

The great mass of human calamities, in all ages, has 
been the result of bad government. 

Story, Mlsc. Writings, p. 618. 

4. Bulk in general ; magnitude ; massiveness. 

Witness this army of such mass and charge. 

Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 4. 47. 

5. The quantity of any portion of matter as ex- 
pressed in pounds or grams, and measured on an 
ordinary balance with the proper reduction for 
the buoyancy of the atmosphere; otherwise, the 
relative inertia, or power in reaction, of a body. 
For example, if two bodies at rest, bnt free to move, as s 
gun suspended in vacuo and a bullet in It, are suddenly 
separated by a force acting between them, their respective 
velocities will be inversely as their masses, and this phe- 
nomenon best defines mass. It Is usually confounded with 
weight, which Is more properly the force with which a body 
is accelerated in the direction in which a plummet points, 
In consequence of the earth’s attraction and rotation. 
Thus, if a piece of lead which is found to weigh a pound at 
the base of the Washington monument is transported to 
the top, it will be found to weigh a pound there, for its mass 
is unchanged. But if only the piece of lead and t he balance 
are carried to the top of the monument, while the weight 
against which it has been weighed is left at the base, and 
there attached to the balance at the top by means of a long 
string or wire (the weight of which is to be properly al- 
lowed forX the piece of lead would be found to have lost 
the weight of one third of a grain, the weight thus varying 
though the mass does not 

The destructive effects of a cannon-ball are due entirely 
to its mass and to the relative speed with which it im- 
pinges on the target, and would be exactly the same (for 
the same relative speed) in regions so far from the earth 
or other attracting body that the ball bad practically no 
weight at all. . . . When we open a large iron grate prop- 
erly hinged, it is the mass with which we have to deal ; 
if it were lying on the ground and we tried to lift it, we 
should have to deal mainly with its* weight 

Tad, Properties of Matter. 
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6. In entom ., the terminal joints collectively of 
an antenna when they are enlarged and closely 
appressed to each other, forming a clava or club. 
— 7. A large bunch of strung beads (12 small 

bunches fastened together) Bine mass. 8eeN«i«- 

mass .— Buccal mass. Bee buocal .— Center of mass. 
Bee center l.—Oleavage-maao. Bee cleavage.— Explod- 
ing mass, in cephalopoda. 8ee extract under spermato- 
phore . — Flat masses. See blanket-deposit— Levy in. 
mass. 8ee levy 1 — The masses, the great body of the 
people, especially of the working class and the lower 
orders; the populace. 

mags 2 (mfcs), v. [<wwm 2 >w .] trans. 1. To 
form into a mass ; collect into masses ; assem- 
ble in one body or in close conjunction: as, to 
mass troops at a certain place; to mass the 
points of an argument. 

The fragmentanr produce of much toll, 

In a dim heap, fact and surmise together 
Confusedly massed as when acquired. 

Browning , Paracelsus. 

2f, To strengthen, as a building for the purpose 
of fortification. 

They feared the French might, with filling or massing the 
house, or else by fortifying, make such a piece as might 
annoy the haven. Hayward. 

n. intrans . To collect in masses ; assemble 
in groups or in force. 

The rebels massed in the north-west angle of the Mem- 
phis and Charleston and the Mobile and Ohio railroads. 

IT. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 416. 

ma88 s t (mfcs), n. See mas 2 . 

Mass constable, I have other manner of matter 
To bring you about than this. 

B. J onson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. 

m&ggft (mas' fi), n. A corruption of master 1. 
[Negro dialect, U. S.] 

Massachusetteiisian (mas-a-chfi-se-ten'si-an), 
w. [< NL. Massach use ttensis, < Massachusetts , 
a name of Amer. Ind. origin.] A native or 
an inhabitant of the State of Massachusetts. 
[Rare.] 

In this society of Massachusettensians, then, there is . . . 
a moral and political equality of rights and duties among 
all the individuals. J. Adams , Works, IV. 892. 

massacre (mas'a-k£r), n. [< F. massacre (ML. 
mazacrium), massacre, killing, also the head of 
a stag newly killed ; appar. of Teut. origin, and 
prob. < LG. ma taken, matzgen , cut, hew, = D. 
matsen , maul, kill, = G. metzen , cut, kill, > mctze - 
lei , massacre : nee mason.'] 1. The indiscrimi- 
nate killing of human beings ; the unnecessary 
slaughter of a number of persons, as in barba- 
rous warfare or persecution, or for revenge or 
plunder: as, the massacre of Glencoe: some- 
times applied also to the wholesale killing of 
wild animals. 

Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on. 

And rebels’ arms triumph In massacres. 

Shak ., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 14. 

2. In her ., a pair of antlers or attires attached 
to a piece of the skull, used as a bearing Mas- 

sacre of the Innocents. See innocent, n. = Syn. Massacre, 
Butchery, Carnage. Massacre denotes the Indiscriminate 
and general slaughter of many ; butchery a ruthless, un- 
sparing, and cruel slaughter, as though it were done at the 
shambles ; carnage a great slaughter, suggesting the piled- 
up dead of the battle-field. See *» Hi. 

massacre (mas'a-k6r), v. f.; pret. and pp. massa- 
cred, ppr. massacring. [< massacre , n. J To kill 
with attendant circumstances of atrocity; 
butcher; slaughter: commonly used in refer- 
ence to the killing of a large number of human 
beings at once, who are not in a condition to 
defend themselves. 

The cohort was massacred by the fraude of the Agrip- 
plnensis. Sir H. Sadie, tr. of Tacitus, p. 180. 

Do the locks bristle and the eyebrows arch 
For grouse or partridge massacred in March? 

Scott, The Poacher. 

=8yn. Murder, Slaughter, etc. Bee MZP. 

ma8Sacrer (mas'a-kr6r), n. One who massacres. 
[Rare.] 

We have put wax into our ears to shut them up sgainst 
the tender soothing strains of regicides, assassins, massa- 
crers, and septembrlsers. Burke, A Regicide Peace, L 

massacrou&t (mas'a-krus), a . [< massacre + 

-ou8.] Cruelly murciePous. 

Theyr mindes benummed with the maseacrous mon- 
strousness of thys quick marshall-law. 

Nash, Christ’s Teares over Jerusalem. 

massage 1 !, «• An obsolete form of message. 

massage 2 (ma-sazh'), w. [< F. massage , < mas- 
ser , Gr. pAcaeiv, knead : see m<w* 2 .] In therapy 
the act or art of applying intermittent pressure 
and strain to the mnscles and other accessible 
tissues of the pati ent. The means employed are rub- 
bing, kneading, and light pounding, combined ordinarily 
with more or less additional stimulation of the skin, aa by 
friction and slapping. This manipulation furthers the 
removal of lymph from the parts, which is especially 
needful when the lymphatic flow is sluggish through lack 
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of muscular exercise ; it apparently quickens the blood- 
circulation through the part, and furnishes gentle vaso- 
motor exercise ; it acts possibly as a direct trophic stimu- 
lus to muscular and sustentacular tissues ; by stretching 
ligamentous structures it maintains or Increases supple- 
ness ; in the abdomen it stimulates and aids peristalsis ; 
and as a general stimulation of sensory nerves it may af- 
fect favorably the nutrition of the central nervous system. 
It is represented in the customs of many primitive peo- 
ples, and in a developed form constitutes a valuable re- 
source of modern scientific therapeutics. 

massage 2 (ma-sazh'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. mas- 
saged , ppr. massaging . [< massaae 2, ».] In 
med., to treat by the process called massage. 

Although abdominal massage will effect a great deal of 
good, it will not be productive of lasting benefit if we 
omit to massage the spine. Lancet, Mo. 3418, p. 428. 

massagiert, n. A Middle English form of mes- 
senger. 

massagist (ma-s&'zhist), n. [< massage 2 + 
-wf.] One who practises massage. 

In a libel action yesterday ... for a slashing criticism 

by one massagist of another's book. Judge D charged 

against the prosecution. New York Tribune, May 90, 1 889. 

Massalia (ma-sa'li-&), n. [NL., < Gr. NLaaaa- 
Tda = L. Massilia , Marseilles.] The twentieth 
of the planetoids, discovered by De Gasparis, 
at Naples, in 1852. Also Massilia. 
Massalian 1 (ma-sa'li-an), n. Same as Euchite. 
Massalian 2 (ma-sa'li-an), n. Same as Hesy- 
chast. 

mass-area (mfis'a're-ii), n. See the quotation. 

When a material particle moves from one point to ano- 
ther, twice the area swept outby the vector of the particle 
multiplied by the mass of tbe particle is called the mass- 
area of the displacement of tne particle with respect to 
the origin from which the vector Is drawn. 

Maxwell, Matter and Motion, LX VIII. 

Massarids, Massaris, etc. See Masaridw, etc. 
massasauga (raas-a-sa'gft), n. [Amer. Ind.] 
One of the small but very venomous rattle- 
snakes which inhabit prairies in the western 
United States and Territories, such as Crotalo- 
phorus tergeminus (Sistrurus catenatus). The top 
of the head is covered with regular plates, aa in innocuous 
serpents, not with scales as in most rattlesnakes ; the pit 
between the eye and tbe nose Is present as in all Cruta- 
lidce. These snakes are of dark blotched coloration, and 
a foot or two long. They are also called sidewipers and 
sideliners, from their habit of wriggling sidewise. The 
black massasauga Is a very dark-colored species or variety, 
C. kirtlandi. 

mass-hell (mfcs'bel), w. Same as sacring bell 
(which see, under bell*). 

Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the ship ; the mass-bells tinkled. 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Musician's Tale, xi. 

mass-book (mfis'buk), n. [< ME. messebok, < 
AS. mcesse-bdc , < mcesse , mass, + bde, book.] 
The missal, or Roman Catholic service-book. 

To force upon their Fellow-Subjecta that which them- 
selves are weary of, the Skeleton of a Masse-Booke. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., Ii. 

mass-center (mks'sen'tGr), n. That position 
from which as an origin the mean value of all 
the rectangular or oblique cofirdi nates of the 
particles of a bodv is zero. In other words, passing 
any plane through this point, the sum of the masses of all 
the particles on the one side of this plane each multiplied 
by Its distance from the plane Is the same as the corre- 
sponding sum for all the particles on the other side. The 
mass-center Is usually, but loosely, called the center of 
gravity. 

mass-day (m&s'da), n. [< ME. messe-day , 
mcesse-dcei , < AS. mcesse-dceg , mass-day, < mcesse , 
mass, + deeg, day.] A day on which high mass 
is celebrated. 

mas^ 1 (ma-sa'), r. t.; pret. and pp. massSed , 
ppr. massing. [< F. masat, pp. of masser , knead : 
see massage 2 .] To perform the operation of 
massage upon ; massage. 

In massHnn the face of a fat patient, the tissues can 
only be rolled and stretched under the fingers and palm. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences , IV. 660. 

ma&86 2 (raa-sa' ), n. [Cf . masse * .] In billiards , a 
sharp stroke made with the cue nearly or quite 
perpendicular, causing the cue-ball to return in 
a straight line or to move in a circular direc- 
tion, the direction depending mainly upon the 
part of the ball to which the cue is applied, 
massena (ma-se'na), w. [Named after Andr6 
Massena (1758-1817), a marshal of France.] 
Tn ornith . : (a) A partridge, Cyrtonyx massena. 
See cut under Cyrtonyx. (b) A trogon, Trogon 
massena. 

masser 1 (m&s'fcr), w. A priest who celebrates 
mass. [Rare.] 

A good masser and so forth ; but no true gospel preacher. 
Bale, Yet a Course at the Romysshe Foxe (1549), fol. 38. 

masser 2 (mas'Sr), n . [Perhaps a dial, corrup- 
tion of mercer ; but cf. AS. massere (rare), a mer- 
chant.] A mercer. Hallitcell. [Prov. Eng.] 


massiTe 

mas84-shot (ma-sa'shot), ft. Same as masse-. 
masaeter (ma-se'ter), n . [NL., < Gr. yaarfrijp 
(not *paoairrr?p), a chew (jtv? paayryp, a muscle of 
the lower jaw), < paodatku, chew, prob. akin to 
pdcativ, knead: see mass*.] In anat., one of 
the principal mnscles of mastication, the action 
of which directly and forcibly closes the month. 
In man the masse ter is a stout thick squarish muscle 
which arises from the malar bone and adjoining parts of 
the zygomatic arch, and Is Inserted into the outer surface 
of the ramus of the lower jaw-bone. See cut under muscle. 
—Internal masaeter, an occasional name of the inter- 
nal pterygoid muscle, or entopterygoideus. 

masseteric (mas-e-ter'ik), a. [< masse ter + -tc.] 
Of or pertaining to the masseter: as, a masse- 
teric vessel or nerve ; the masseteric fascia, 
masseterme (ma-se'tCr-in), a. [< masseter + 
-*wc 2 .] Same as masseteric . 
masseur (ma-s6r' ), n. [F., < masser , knead : see 
massage^.] A man who practises massage, 
masseuse (ma-sCz'), n. [F., fern, of masseur : see 
masseur .] A woman wno practises massage, 
mass-gospellert, n. A Romanist. 

Who would desire a two years’ merry life for an eternal 
sorrow ? as these mass-gospellers do, which yet are uncer- 
tain of two years’ life. 

J. Bradford , Letters (Parker Boc., 1858), II. 105. 

mass-house (mfis'hous), n. A Roman Catholic 
house of worship : an opprobrious term. 

From this time [about 1744] mass- house*, though without 
any regular legal sanction, appear to have been freely per- 
mitted, and religious worship was celebrated without fear. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., p. 804. 

massicot (mas'i-kot), ». [Incorrectly maaticot ; 

< F. massicot.] Protoxid of lead, or yellow oxid 
of lead, PbO. Melted lead exposed to the air be- 
comes covered with a yellowish-gray dusky pellicle. This 
pellicle is carefully taken off, and is oxidized by exposure 
to air and a moderate heat to a greenish-gray powder. In- 
clining to yellow. This oxid, separated from the grains 
of lead by sifting, and exposed to a heat sufficient to make 
it red-hot, but not to melt It, assumes a deep-yellow color. 
In this state it is called massicot, but does not differ chemi- 
cally from litharge, though different in color and mechani- 
cal condition. After melting it has a reddish tint, and is 
called litharge. Massicot, slowly heated by a moderate fire, 
is further oxidized to minium or red lead. It is some- 
times used as a pigment, and aa a drier in the composition 
of ointments and plasters. Also called lead- ocher. 

massif (ma-ser), n. [F. : see massive.'] A cen- 
tral mountain-mass ; the dominant part of a 
range of mountains ; a part of a range which ap- 
pears, from the position of the depressions by 
which it is more or less isolated, to form an in- 
dependent whole ; also, an orographic block or 
fault-block (German scholle) ; a band or zone of 
rocks raised or depressed bet ween two largely 
developed parallel faults. The French word massif 
is occasionally used with these various significations in 
default of any good and familiar English term, especially 
by geologists writing on the Alps. 

Massilia (ma-sil'i-fi), ft. Same as Massalia . 
Massilian (ma-sil'i-an), a . [< L. Massilianus , 

< Massilia, Gr. M aoaaXta, Marseilles. Cf. Mar- 
seillais J] Of or belonging to Marseilles. Ap- 
plied specifically to the members of a Christian school, 
most numerous at Marseilles, later and more usually 
called Semi- Pelagians. 

mas8ilyf (mks'i-li), adv. Massively, 
massiness (m&s'i-nes), n. The state of being 
massy ; greatness of bulk ; ponderousness from 
size or density. 

massing-chalice (m&s'ing-chal'is), n. A chal- 
ice used in the service of the mass, as distin- 
guished from any other cup. 
maBSive (mfis'iv), a. [= D. massief = G. Dan. 
Sw. inassiv , < F. massif \ bulky, massive, < masse , 
mass: see mass 2 and -ive. ] 1. Forming or con- 

sisting of a large mass; solid; having great 
size and weight; heavy; weighty; ponderous: 
as, a massive weapon. 

The common military sword la a heavy, massive weapon, 
for close engagement. Hordey, Works, I. vii. 

The tallest of my folios, Opera Bonaventune, choice 
and massive divinity, to which its two supporters ( . . . 
BeUarmine and Holy Thomas) showed but as dwarfs— 
itself an Ascapart Lamb, Elia, p. 34. 

2. Existing in mass or masses ; massed or ag- 
gregated ; not separated into parts or elements : 
specifically applied in psychology to sensations 
or feelings. 

As this aggregate [of pleasurable recollections] grows by 
accumulation, it becomes vague In proportion aa it be- 
comes massive. H. Spencer , Prin. of PsjchoL, 9 618. 

The entrance Into a warm bath gives oar skin a more 
massive feeling than the prick of a pin. 

IF. James , Mind, XII. 1. 

The distinction in pleasures (and in pains) between the 
acute and voluminous or massive (Intensity and Quantity) 
la pregnant with vital results. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 12. 

3. Pertaining to the whole mass or bulk of any- 
thing; total, as to mass; not special, local, or 
partial. 
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Opposing mam'w to localised or specialised stimulation. 

Proe. Soe. Psych . Research, Oct., 1886; p. 134. 

4. In mineral., without crystalline form, although 
perhaps crystalline in structure : as, a mineral 
that occurs massive. A mineral which is both 
massive and non-crystalline is said to be amor- 
phous . — 5. In geol.j homogeneous; destitute of 
structural divisions, such as planes of stratifica- 
tion or jointing. By some geologists the term massive 
is used as synonymous with eruptive or Plutonic igneous, 
but such rocks often have one or more well-marked sys- 
tems of Joints, and are bv no means homogeneous. 

6. In zool., massed: applied to the type of 
structure represented by the mollusks. Von 
Baer. [Rare.]— Massive eruption, in geo l., the pour- 
ing forth of lava from a line or system of Assures, so that 
vast areas have become covered by nearly horizontal sheets 
of eruptive material. =Syn. 1. Massy , Ponderous, etc. See 
bulky. 

massively (mAs'iv-li), adr. In a mass; pon- 
derously. 

massiveness (m&s'iv-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being massive, in any sense ; specifically, 
great weight with bulk ; massiness ; ponderous- 
ness. 


ma8S-Velodty (mAs've-los'i-ti), n. The mass 
of matter through which the disturbance to 
which it belongs is propagated per unit of time 
per unit of cross-section, 
massy (mAs'i), a. [< ME. massy; < mass* + -y 1 .] 

1 . Compacted into or consisting of a mass ; pos- 
sessing great mass or bulk ; massive. 

He waa massy <t mekull, made for the nonest 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), L 8885. 
Your swords are now too massy for your strengths. 

Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 67. 

2. Being in mass ; consisting of masses ; made 
up of large or heavy parts. 

Bound betweene two Tables of massie Gold. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 267. 
A second multitude 

With wondrous art founded the massy ore. 

Milton, P. L., L 703. 
It were as false for farmers to use a wholesale and massy 
expense as for states to use a minute economy. 

Emerson, Fanning. 

= 8yn. Massive, Ponderous, etc. See bulky. 
mast 1 (m&st), n. [< ME. mast, < AS. mast = D. 
mast = MLG. LG. mast — OHG. MHG. G. mast=. 


mass-meeting (mas 'meeting), n. A public 
meeting of persons in mass, or of all classes, 
to consider or listen to the discussion of some 
matter of common interest, 
massmongert (m&s'mung'g6r), « . One who cel- 
ebrates mass; a Romanist; one who believes 
in the sacrifice of the mass: an opprobrious 
term. 

Our Papists have another will, which the massmongers 
will more willingly follow than God’s will. 

J. Bradford, Worka (Parker 8oc., 1853), II. 315. 

m&SSOndewt, ». Same as measondue. 
M&SSOnia (ma-so'ni-ft), n. [NL. (Thun berg, 
1781), named after F. Masson, a botanical writer 
and explorer of the 18th century.] A genus of 
liliaceous plants of the tribe Alliece , the onion 
family, and type of the subtribe Massoniete. 
They have a regular cylindrical perianth-tube, with five 
equal, spreading, or reflexed lobes, and six stamens, which 
are longer than the perianth, and are united by their flla- 
dents into a ring at the base. They are bulbous herbs, 
with two ovate radical leaves which lie flat on thegronnd, 
and an umbel-like head of numerous usually white flow- 
ers. The scape is very short, the head being almost ses 
sile between the leavea, and surrounded by a many-leafed 
membranous involucre. About 20 species are known, all 
from the south of Africa ; several of them are cultivated 
for their singular appearance. 

MaSBOnieaB (mas-o-nl'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker,* 1883), < Massonia 4 -ea.] A 
subtribe of liliaceous plants of the tribe Alliece. 
It is characterised by a coated bulb, a very short scape, 
subsessile between the leaves, and a dense umbel of flow- 
ers, surrounded by an involucre of from three to an indefi- 
nite number of bracts. The subtribe includes 2 genera, 
Massonia, the type, and Daubenya. 

Massora, Massoretic, etc. See Masora , etc. 
mass-penny (mAs'pen'i), n. [< ME. massepeny; 

< mass* 4 penny.] A fee for a mass. 

Gif us . . . 

A Goddes halfpeny, or a masse peny. 

Chaucer, Hummoner’s Tale, 1. 41. 

As soon as the Credo was done, the offering, if the day 
happened to be one of those upon which it had to be given, 
was made by all the people, each of whom walked up to 
the foot of the altar to leave their gift, or, as it used to be 
called, the mass-penny, in the basin held by a clerk, or 
upon the celebrant's own hand, covered with the broad 
end of his stole. Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. IL 192. 

mass-priest (m&s'prest), n. [< ME. masse-priest 
(f), < AS. mcessepreist , < masse, mass, 4 predst , 
priest.] Formerly, a secular priest of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, as distinguished from the 
regulars; afterward, a priest retained in the 
chantries, or at particular altars, to say masses 
for the dead: still sometimes used derogatorily 
for any Roman Catholic priest, 
mass-seert (m&s'ser), n. One who sees or is 
present at a mass. 

“No man can serve two masters ; M “ he that gathereth 
not with Christ," as no mass-seer unreproving it doth, 
‘ ‘ scattereth abroad. ” 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker 8oc. t 1853), II. 53. 
massuellet, n. See masuel. 
m&SSUla (mas'u-la), n.; pi. massuh e (-le). [NL., 

< L. massula , dim!’of massa , a lump or mass : see 
mass?.] In bot. : (a) In the FiHcinea a mass of 
hardened frothy mucilage inclosing a group of 
microspores. ( b ) In phanerogams, a group of 
cohering pollen-grains that have been produced 
by one primary mother-cell. Goebel. 

mass- vector (m&s'vek'tor), n. See the quota- 
tion. 

Let us define a mass vector as the operation of carrying 
a given mass from the origin to the given point The di- 
rection of the mate-vector is the same as that of the vector 
of the mass, but its magnitude is the product of the mass 
into the vector of the mass. 

Maxwell, Matter and Motion, LIX. 


Icel. mastr = Sw. Dan. mast (not recorded in 
Goth.); hence OF. masi,F. mdf =Pr. mat, mast= 
Pg. masto , mastro, mast ; perhaps radically con- 
nected with L. malus, a mast, pole.] 1 . Apole or 
pillar of round timber, or of tubular iron or steel, 
secured at the lower end to the keel of a vessel, 
and rising into the air above the deck to sup- 
port the yards, sails, and rigging in general. 
A mast is composed either of a single piece, or of several 

f deces united by iron bands. When it is of several pieces, 
t is called a built mast or a made mast. In all large ves- 
sels the masts are composed of several lengths, called 
lower mast, topmast, and topgaUantmast. The royal mast 
is now made in one piece with the topgallantmast. A 
mast consisting of a single length is called a pole-mast. 
In a full- rigged Bhip with three masts, each of three pieces, 
the masts are distinguished as the foremast, the main- 
mast, and the mizzenmast; and the pieces as th e foremast 
(proper^ foretopmast , foretopgallantmast, etc. In vessels 
with two masts, they are called the foremast and main- 
mast; in vessels with four masts, the aftermast is called 
the spanker-mast or jigger-mast. 

Anone the mastyr commaundeth fast 
To hy8 shyp-men in alle the hast. 

To dresse hem sone about the mast, 

Theyr takelyng to make. 

Pilgrims’ Sea- Voyage (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 11. 
The tallest pine. 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral. Milton, P. L., i. 293. 

2. Any tall pole. 

We passe by severall tall masts set up to guide travellers, 
so as for many miles they stand in ken of one another 
like to our beacons. Evelyn, Iflary, March 23, 1646. 

Electric-light mast*, and telegraph poles with their close 
network of wires crossing and recroesing and literally 
obscuring the sun. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXXIX 222. 

3. The main upright member of a derrick or 
crane, against which the boom abuts. Car- 
Builder's Diet.- At the mast, on the spar-deck at the 
mainmast, the official place of interview between men of 
the United States navy and their officers when a request 
is to be made or an offense investigated.— Before or 
afore the mast. See before — Captain of the mastt. 
See mastman. — Dolphin of the mast. See dolphin.— 
Hand-mast, a mast-makers’ name for a round spar, at 
least 24 and not exceeding 72 inches in circumference. 
Such spars are measured by the hand of four Inches, 
there being a fixed proportion between the number of 
handB in the length of the mast and that contained in the 
circumference, taken at one third of the length from the 
butt-end. Laslett (Eng.] — Military mast, a mast carried 
by a war-ship few fighting purposes only, and not for setting 
sail. Naval ships of the most recent design are often pro- 
vided with one military mast or more, carrying arm ored tops 
or platforms on which are mounted machine-guns. Such 
masts are also used for signaling and to provide stations 
for lookouts, and, in time of action, for small-arm men. 
Where more than one top is placed on a military mast, the 
lower one carries the machine-guns, and the upper the 
lookouts and small- 
arm men. Such 
masts are also fitted 
with derricks for 
hoisting torpedo- 
boats, etc., out and 
in.— BUdlng-gun- 
ter mast, a small 
mast fitted for slid- 
ing upward on an- 
other mast by 
means of hoops or 
rings. It is used 
principally for 
boats, out formerly 
served as a skysail- 
mast rigged above 
a royal mast, — 

Spencer-mast, a 

r attached abaft 
foremast or 
mainmast to re- 
ceive the rings or 
hoops of a spencer.— TO spend or expend a mast. See 
spend.— Trysail-mast, or spanker-mast, a small mast 
(similar to a spencer-mast) abaft a lower mast for earn- 
ing the hoops to which a trysail or spanker is bent. 



mast 1 (mAst), v. 1. [< mast*. w.] To fix a mast 
or masts in ; supply with a mast or masts ; erect 
the masts of: as, to mast a ship. 

mast 2 (mAst), n. [< ME. mast, < AS. nuest, food, 
mast (acorns, beechnuts, etc.), = OHG. MHG. 
G. mast, mast; prob. orig. *matsti -, connected 
with Goth, mats = OHG. maz = E. meat. etc., 
food: see meat*.] The fruit of the oax ana 
beech or other forest-trees ; acorns or nuts col- 
lectively, serving as food for animals. 

As if God had ordained kings for no other end and pur- 
pose but only to fat up men like hogs, and to see that they 
have their mast. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 8. 

They [acorns] only serve as mast for the hogs and other 
wild creatures, . . . together with several other sorts of 
mast growing upon the beech, pine, and other trees. 

Beverley, Virginia, iL % 14. 

mast 2 (mAst), v. t. [< masfi, w.] To feed on 
mast. 

Masting themselves like hogs. 

Becon, Works, IL 425. (Davies.) 

Mastacembelids (mas'ta-sem-bel'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL.. < Mastacembelus -f* -idee.'] A family of 
opistnomons fishes exemplified by the genus 
Mastacembelus, without ventrals or prominent 
anal papillae, with the body eel-like, and with 
numerous free dorsal spines. The species in- 
habit fresh waters of southern Asia and of Af- 
rica, and are known as spiny -eels. 

m&st&cembeloid (mas-ta-sem'be-loid), a. and n. 
I. a. Of , pertaining to, or having the characters 
of the Mastacembclida. 

IL n. A fish of the family Mastaccm belidee. 

Mastacembelus C mas-ta-sem ' be-lus) , n. £NL. 
(Gronovius), < Gr. pdara^, the mouth, 4 tv, m, 4 
/&/of,adart: see bclemnite.] A genus of tropical 
Asiatic fishes, type of the family Mastacembeli- 
dee , whose upper jaw ends in a pointed mov- 
able appendage. M. armatus is a common 
spiny-eel of India. 

mastadenitis ( raas-tad-e-ni' tis ) , n. [NL., < Gr. 
paardg, the breast, 4 airjv, a gland, 4 -itis.] In 
pathol.? inflammation of the mammary gland; 
mastitis. 

mastalgia (mas-tal'ji-A), n. [NL., < Gr. paardc, 
the breast, 4 a/yoc, pain.] In pathol . , neural- 
gia of the breast; mastodynia. 

mastax (mas'taks), n. [NL., < Gr. pdora%, the 
mouth, < paodoQai, chew. Of. mustache.] 1. 
The muscular pharynx of the wheel-animal- 
cules; the pharyngeal bulb of rotifers, contain- 
ing the masticatory apparatus. Also called buc- 
cal funnel. — 2. [cap.] A genus of caraboid 
beetles, confined to eastern Asia. Fischer, 1825. 
— 3. [cap.] A genus of orthopterous insects. 
Perty, 1830. 

mast-bass (mAst'bAs), n. The black-bass. [Lo- 
cal, U. 8.1 

mast-carline, mast-carling (mAst'kAr'lin, 
-ling), n. In a ship, a large carliue placed at 
the side of the masts, between the beams, to 
support the partners. 

mast-coat (mAst'kot), n. In a ship, a conical 
canvas fitted over the wedges around the mast, 
at the level of the deck, to prevent the oozing 
of water down below. 

masted (mAs'ted), p. a. Furnished with a mast 
or masts ; having or exhibiting masts : chiefly 
used in composition : as, a three-iwcwted vessel. 

Nowhere far distant from the masted wharf. 

Dyer, Fleece, ilL 

Slow enlarging on the view, 

Four manned and masted barges grew. 

Scott, L. of the L., iL 16. 

master 1 (mAs't£r), w. and a. [Also mester (dial.) 
and mister, the latter now differentiated in use 
(see mister*); < ME. maister, mayster, meister , 
maistre , < OF. maistre, F. maitre = Pr. majstre, 
maestre, mestre, mayestre = Sp. maestre, maestro , 
OSp. mestro, mestre = Pg. mestre = It. maestro, 
mastro = AS. inagister, magister , magster, mas- 
ter = OS. mister = OFries. mdstere , wester = D. 
mecster = MLG. mister, meister , LG. meester = 
OHG. meistar , MHG. G. meister = Icel. meistari 
= Sw. mas to re = Dan. mester , master, < L. ma- 
gister, a chief, head, director, president, leader, 
teacher, in ML. Rom. and Teut. applied to vari- 
ous superior officers, in titles, etc., and hence a 
conventional prefix ; in OL. magester; with for- 
mative -t s-ter, -es-ter (as in the opposite minis- 
ter, a servant), < mag-, in magnus, great: see 
main^, magnitude, major, etc.] I. n. 1. A man 
who has authority; a man who exercises the 
chief control over something or some one; a 
paramount ruler, governor, or director. 

The flrste lordes and maystres that in Engelond were, 

These chef townes heo lette in Engelonde rere. 

Rob. qf Gloucester, p. 2. 
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Eneiy man is his master that dare beats him, and enery 
man dares that knowee him. 

Bp. Earle, Micro- coiroographie, A Coward. 

Masters o’ the people, 

We do request your kindest ears. 

Shat., Cor., ii. 2. 55. 

He remains master of the field. 

Bacon , Political Fables, lx., ExpL 

They had reason to fear that, if he prospered in England, 
he would become absolute master of Holland. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., ix. 
Specifically — (a) A male teacher or instructor in a school, 
more especially the sole or head teacher ; a schoolmaster. 
There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school. 

Goldsmith, Dea. ViL, 1. 196. 
(&) The navigator of a ship. In the merchant marine the 
master is the captain or commander. In men-of-war the 
navigator or sailing-master formerly had the specific title 
of master, and was a line-officer of the lowest rank. In 
the British navy his title is now navigating-lieutenant or 
eta f -commander. In the United States navy he is now 
ranked as lieutenant (Junior grads), between ensign and 
lieutenant, and is called the navigator. 

An vnhappie Master he is that is made cunning by 
manle shippe wrakes. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 61. 

2. On© who has another or others under his im- 
mediate control ; a lord paramount or employer 
of slaves, vassals, domestic servants, workmen, 
or laborers, etc. ; in law, specifically, one who 
has in his own right and by virtue of contract 
a legal personal authority over the services 
of another, such other being called his ser- 
vant. The important distinction between the relation 
of master and servant and that of principal and agent lies 
in the fact that a master is liable to third persons for the 
errors of his servant to a greater degree than principals 
generally ore for the errors of agents or employees over 
whom such authority does not exist, and in the fact that 
a servant has not always the same remedy against his 
master for injuries suffered in the course of employment 
as one not a servant might have. 

No man euer throue by suing his Lord or Maister. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 99. 
It fares not by fathers as by masters It doeth fare, 

For a foolish father may get a wise Bonne, 

But of a foolish master it haps very rare 
Is bread a wise sernant where euer he wonne. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 208. 

Our master and mistress seeks yon. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 1. 66. 

3. One charged with the care, direction, over- 
sight, or control of some office, business, under- 
taking, or department : as, Master of the Rolls ; 
a ship-, harbor-, or dock -master; master of the 
revels, ceremonies, etc. — 4. One who has the 
power of controlling or using at pleasure ; an 
owner or proprietor; a disposer. 

Nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 20. 

He who is not master of himself and hia own passions 
cannot be a proper master of another. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 187. 

5. A chief ; a principal, head, or leader. 

Maistur in mageste, maker of AUe, 

Endles and on, euer to last ! 

Now, god, of thi grace grannt me thi helpe. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.^ L 1. 
Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

Out of his charity (who being then appointed 
Master of this design) did give us. 

Shak., Tempest, L 2. 163. 
0. A man eminently or perfectly skilled in 
something, as an occupation, art, science, or 
pursuit ; one who has disposing or controlling 
power of any kind by virtue or natural or ac- 
quired ability; a proficient; an adept: as, a 
master of language, or of the violin ; a master 
in art. 

Few men make themselves Masters of the things they 
write or speak. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 66. 

Heard Big* Francisco on the harpsichord, esteem’d one 
of the most excellent masters in Europe on that instrument. 

Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 2, 1674. 

I listened with delight 
To pastoral melody or warlike air, 

Drawn from the chords of the ancient British harp 
By some accomplished master. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, viL 
7. A title of address, formerly in use, corre- 
sponding to magister ( which see) . Abbreviated 
M. Master is now changed to mister in ordinary speech, 
and used in its unchanged form only before the name of a 
boy, or by a servile dependent to s superior, or sometimes 
(especially in irony) by a superior to an inferior, as in the 
Becond quotation. See mister l. 

The Pharisees answered, saying, Master, we wonld see 
a sign from thee. Mat xii. 88. 

Master doctor, have you brought those drugs? 

Shak., Cymbeline, i. v. 4. 

In the city of Glocester M. Bird of the chappell met 
with Tarlton, who, joyful! to regreet other, went to visit 
his friends ; amongst the rest, Jf. Bird, of the queenes 
chappeU, visited M. Woodcock of the colledge. . . . 8o 
Master Woodcock like a woodcock bit his lip. 

Tarlton, Jests (16UX (HaTliuxU.) 


8. A young gentleman; a boy of the better 
class. 

Where there are little masters and misses in a house, 
they are impediments to the diversions of the servants. 

Sw\ft, Directions to Servants. 

9. A title of dignity or office, (a) A degree con- 
ferred by colleges and universities : as, master of arts. ( b ) 
[mc.] In Scotland, the title of the eldest son of a viscount 
or baron : as, the Master of Lovat (heir of Lord or Baron 
Lovat). 

Master of Bavenswood, a title which he still retained, 
though forfeiture had attached to that of his father. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, ii. 
(e) The title of the head of some societies or corpora- 
tions : aa the grand master of the Knights of Malta; the 
master of Balllol College ; the master of a lodge of free- 
masons. (d) i $cdet., a title applied to certain reslden- 
tiariee in a minster : as, master of the lady chapel, etc. 
10f. In the game of bowls, the jack. 

At bowles every one cranes to klase the maister. 

Gosson, School© of Abuse, p. 60. {Davies.) 

11. A husband. [Low, Eng.] 

“ I’m a watching for my master." 44 Do you mean your 
husband?” said I. “ Yes, miss, my master. ’’ 

Dickens, Bleak House, viii. 
Grand master, the title of the head of military orders 
of knighthood, as the Hospitalers, the Templars, and the 
Teutonic Knights. The title is also given to the head of 
the fraternity of freemasons for the tune being. 

Wottest thon that Lucas de Beaumanoir, the chief of 
their Order, and whom they [the Templars] term Grand 
Master, is now himself at Teraplestowe? 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxv. 
Great mastert. bee great.— Master attendant see 
attendant . — Master in chancery, in England, formerly, a 
judicial or quasi- judicial officer of the court of chancery. 
— Master in lunacy. See lunacy . — Master of Arts, an 
academical degree granted by a college or other authorized 
body, on the successful completion of a certain course of 
study or in recognition of professional merit. Commonly 
abbreviated to A. M. or Jr. A.— Master of ceremonies. 
See ceremony. — Master Of or in glomeryt. See glomery. 
—Master Of song, in England, in the sixteenth century, 
the title of the music-teacher to the Chapel RoyaL— Mas- 
ter Of the church, in Eng. cedes, hist, one of tlie body of 
learned clergy who sat as advisers of the bishops in synods. 
—Master Of the faculties, the principal officer of the 

~ ‘ " cutty).— Master of 

^commander of the 
„ . . . j the dic- 

tator to act as his chief subordinate. He discliiuged the 
duties of the dictator during the latter's absence, (b) An 
equerry; specifically, the third great officer in the British 
court. He has the management of all the royal stables and 
bred horses, with authority over all the equerries and 
pages, coachmen, footmen, grooms, etc. In state caval- 
cades he rides next to the sovereign. 

He is in attendance ... on me, the noble Earl of Sus- 
sex’s master qf horse. Scott, Kenilworth, xv. 

Master Of the household, an officer employed under 
the treasurer of the British royal household to survey ac- 
counts.— Master of the mint, dee mint i.— Master of 
the ordnance, a great officer who has the oommand of 
the ordnance and artillery of Great Britain. — Master Of 
the robes. See robe.— Master of the Rolls, one of the 
judges of the chancery division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice in England, the keeper of the rolls of all patents and 
grants that pass the great seal, and of all records of the 
Court of Chancery. He ranks next after the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and above the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas.— Master of the Sen- 
tences (Magister Sententiarum), a title given to the cel- 
ebrated Peter Lombard, Bishop of Paris in the twelfth cen- 
tury, from his great work “Sententiarum Libri Quatnor,” 
or “The Four Books of Sentences ” (commonly called “The 
Sentences"), illustrative of doctrines of the churches in 
sentences or passages taken from the fathers.— Master of 
the songt, an instructor of choristers ; a choir-master.— 
Master Of the Temple, the preacher of the Temple 
Church In London. He holds his office by appointment 
of the crown, without episcopal induction. — Master's 
mate, formerly, in the United States navy, a Junior offi- 
cer whose duty it was to assist the master. See mate!.— 
Masters Of the schools, in the University of Oxford, 
England, the conductors of the first examination (“re- 
sponsions") of the three that candidates for the degree of 
B. A. are required to pass.— Passed master, one who 
has occupied the office or dignity of master, especially in 
such bodies or societies as the freemasons, etc. ; hence, 
figuratively, one who has ripe experience in nis particular 
craft or business. Often written past-master. — The little 
masters, (a) Certain German engravers of the sixteenth 
century, so called from the smallness of their prints, (6) 
See the quotation. 

In this [the hatters’] trade prevailed, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, the system of carrying on industry by 
means of sub-contractors (alias sweaters), who were called 
Little Masters. English GHds(E. E. T. S.), Int., p. clxxviii. 
The Master, a specific designation of Christ as head of 
the church and supreme guide of his followers.— The old 
masters, a title given collectively to the eminent painters 
of the Renaissance and earlier, particularly to the Italian 
painters of this period. — To be meat for one's master . 
See meat\. 

H. a. Having or exercising mastery; direct- 
ing or controlling; chief; principal { leading : 
as, a muster mechanic or mariner; a master 
builder or printer; a master hand in trade. 

The maister temple of al the tonne. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 1016. 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Shak., J. C., Hi. 1. 163. 

This later version of a most snblime tragedy . . . has 
the fire and vigor of a master hand. 

Stedman, Victorian Poets, pp. 121-2. 


Master builder, (a) A chief builder ; a director of build- 
ing ; an architect. 

As a wise masterbidlder, I have laid the foundation. 

1 Cor. iiL 10. 

(b) One who employs workmen in building.— Master 
Chord, in music, the chord of the dominant.— Master 
ftlglie, iu music, a fugue without episodes; one in which 
either subject or answer is continually heard, or one in 
which only the most difficult contrapuntal methods are 
used.— Master mariner, mason, etc. Sec mariner, etc. 
—Master rnlnd, the chief mind; a predominant intel- 
lect; a master spirit.— Master note. Same as leading 
note. See leading !..— Master passion, a predominant 
passion: as, ambition waa his master passion . — Master 
spirit, a predominant mind ; a master mind. 

A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. Milton, Areopagitica. 

Master workman, (a) A workman in charge, or one 
who la master of his craft, (b) leap*.] The chief execu- 
tive officer of the Knighta of Labor. [U. 8.] 
master 1 (m&s'tfcr), r. [= D. meesteren = MLG 
mesteren, meisteren = OHG. meisteron , mcistron 
MHG. G. meistern = Sw. mastra = Dan. mestre , 
master; from the noun.] I. frtws. 1. To be 
come the master of ; subject to one’s will, con- 
trol, or authority; conquer; overpower; sub- 
due. 

Every one can master a grief but he that has it 

Shak., Much Ado, Hi. 1 28. 
Kings nor authority can master Fate. 

Fletcher ( and another). Love’s Cure, v. 3. 

2. To make one’s self master of; overcome the 
difficulties of ; learn so as to be able to apply 
or use : as, to master a science. 

That art of plain living, which moralists in all ages have 
prized so much, waa mastered completely by Wordsworth. 

J. B. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 97. 

3. To control as master or owner; possess; 
have power over. 

So then he hath it (gold] when he cannot use it, 

And leaves It to be master'd by his young. 

Shak., Lncrece, L 863. 
The Hurons would follow our trail, and master out scalps 
before we had got a dozen miles. 

Cooper , Last of Mohicans, xxv. 

4f. To hold the position or relation of master 
to ; he a master to. 

Rather father thee than master thee. 

Shak., Cymbeliue, iv. 2. 893. 

5. In a technical use, to season or age. 

A slight change in the quality of the sumac, something 
different in the “ ageing ” or mastering of the logwood, . . . 
and other causes, . . . pnt works almost to a stand-still. 

O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 86. 

n. inlrans. To be skilful; excel. [Rare.] 

They talk of fencing, snd the use of arms, 

The art of urging and avoiding harms, 

The noble science, and the mastering skill 
Of making just approaches how to kill. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods. (Latham.) 

master 2 (m&e'tCr), h. [< mast 1 4* -ar 1 .] A ves- 
sel with (a specified number of) masts: in com- 
position : as, a three-master. 
master-at-arms (nitts'ter-at-S.rmz'), n . In a 
man-of-war, a petty officer of the first class; 
the chief police officer of the ship, whose duties 
are to take charge of all prisoners, and to keep 
order on the berth-deck. His assistants are 
called ship’s corporals. 

masterdom (m&s'ter-dum), it. [< ME. master - 
dom (= OHG. meistartuom , meistardu<rm , MHG. 
mcistertuom , G. meisterthum ); < master 1 4* -dom.] 
Power of control ; dominion ; mastery. 

Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Shak., Macbeth, L 5. 71. 

masterful (m&s'ter-ful), a. [< ME. masterful!, 
masterful; < master 1 + - fnl .] 1. Having the 

character or qualities of a master; capable 
of mastery ; controlling ; imperious ; domineer- 
ing. 

Shal noon housebonde seyn to me “chek mat ! ’’ 

For eyther they ben ful of jalousie, 

Or maysterjul, or loven novel rye. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 11 766. 
How m aisterful lone is in youthe ! 

Gower, Conf. Amant., HI. 
Snch parents are Invaluable boons to an ambitious, en- 
ergetic, and masterful child. The Century, XXVIII. 126. 

2. Expressing or indicating mastery; exhibit- 
ing force or power: as, a masterful manner or 
command — Masterful beggar, formerly, in Sects law, 
a beggar who took by force or by putting the household- 
ers in fear ; a sorner. 

masterfully (mAs'tfcr-ful-i), adv. In a master- 
ful or imperious manner, 
masterfulness (m&s'ter-fiil-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being masterful, imperious, or domineer- 
ing. 

masterhood (m&s't£r-hM), n. [< master 1 + 

- hood .] The state of bein^ a master; a condi- 
tion of mastery ; mastership. 
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I would . . . accommodate Quietly to hia masterhood, 
smile undisturbed at his ineradicable ambition. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxxlv. 

master-joint (m&s'ter-jomt), n. In geol., the 
most marked or best-defined system of joints or 
divisional planes by which a rock is intersected. 
Many rocks are traversed by two systems of Joints nearly 
at right angles with each other ; one of these is frequently 
decidedly better defined than the other, and any joint of 
this system would be d'wlgnated as a master-joint If 
there are two well-developed systems of joints and an- 
other which is less so, the former would both be included 
under the designation of master-joints. 

master-key (mAs't6r-ke), n. 1. A key which 
opens (masters) many locks so differently con- 
structed that the key proper to each will open 
none of the others. 

A very Matter-Key to every Body's strong Box. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iii 

2. Figuratively, a general clue to lead out of 
many difficulties; a guide to the solution of 
many questions or doubts. 

The discernment of characters is the master key of hu- 
man policy. Goldsmith, Phanor. 

masterless (mAs't£r-les), a. K ME. masteries; 
< master 1 + -less.'} 1. Not having a master; 
uncontrolled or unprotected by a master, in 
England, in early times, a master! ess man— that is, one 
who could not prove either that he was a freeman or that 
he was under the control of a master — was beyond the 
pale of the law, and could legally be treated as a vaga- 
bond, or consigned to a master, or even put to death. 
Negroes were subject to similar conditions in the south- 
ern United States during the existence of slavery. 

A masteries* man? ... He had better not to speak to 
me, unless he is in love with gaol and gallows. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, vll. 

In English society of a far later time we find “ matterless 
men ” to be a name of thieves, beggars, and peace-breakers. 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 90. 

2. Free from mastery or ownership ; liberated 
from or not subject to a master; having unre- 
strained liberty. 

Ther sholde ye se stedee and horse renne m aisterles, their 
reynee trailynge vndir fote, wher-of the sadeles were all 
blody of knyghtes that ther-ynne hadde be slayn. 

Merlin (B. E. T. 8.\ iL 211. 

What mean these inasterless and gory swords ? 

Shak., R. and J., v. 3. 142. 

3. That cannot be mastered; ungovernable; 
beyond control. 

Such vast heath-fires are lighted up that they often get 
to a masteries s head. Gilbert While. 

masterlessness (mAs'ter-les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being masterless or without a 
master ; unrestrainedness. Hare, 
masterliness ( inks' t6r-li-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being masterly ; masterly ability 
or skill. 

master-lode (mAs'tfer-lod), n. Same as cham- 
pion lode (which see, under lode 1 ). 
masterly (m&s'ter-li), a. [= D. meesterlijk = 
MLG. mesterlik = OHG. meistarlih , MHG. meis- 
terlich, G. meisterlich = Sw. mdsterlig = Dan. 
mesterlig; as master* + -Jy 1 .] 1. Pertaining to 
or characteristic of a master; characteristic of 
one who is master of his art or subject. 

But when action or persons are to be described, . . . how 
bold, how masterly are the strokes of Virgil ! 

Dryden, Account of Annus Mirabilis. 

2. Acting like a master ; imperious; domineer- 
ing; masterful. [Rare.] 
masterly (mks't^r-li), adv. [= D. meestcrlijk 
= MLG. mesterlike = OHG. meistarlihho , MHG. 
meisterliche, G. meisterlich ; as master * 4* -7 y 2 .] 
In a masterly manner ; with the skill or ability 
of a master. 

Masterly done : 

The very life seems warm upon her lip. 

Shak., W. T., v. 8. 66. 

masteronst, mastronst (mks'tkr-us, -trus), a. 
[Formerly also maistrous; < master * + -ous.} 
Characteristic of a master; masterly; skilful. 

Must we learae from Canons and quaint Sermonings 
interlin’d with barbarous Latin to illumin a period, to 
wreath an Enthymema with maistrous dexterity ? 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

masterpiece (mAs't£r-pes), n. 1. A work or 
performance of a master; a piece of work of 
surpassing excellence ; any performance or pro- 
duction superior to others of its kind, whether 
by the same person or by others. 

Here we must rest ; this Is our master-piece; 

We cannot think to go beyond this. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 1. 
At an earlier period they had studied the master-pieces 
of ancient genius. Macaulay, Hist Eng., iii. 

2f. Chief excellence or talent. 

There is no master-piece In art like policy. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, iv. 2. 
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Dissimulation was his masterpiece. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

master-prizet (m&s't6r-priz), «. A masterly or 
commanding stroke ; a move, stroke, or game 
worthy of a master hand or mind. 

She hath play'd her master-prize, a rare one. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 4. 
There is some notable masterprize of roguery 
This drum strikes up for. 

Middleton, Game at Chess, iii 1. 

mastership (mks'tkr-ship), n. [= OFries. mas- 
ter skip, m ester skip = D. meesterschap — MLG. 
mesterschop = OHG. meisterscaft, MHG. G. 
meisterschaft = Sw. mdsterskap = Dan. mester- 
skab ; as master* + Aip.] 1 . The state or office 
of a master; a master’s position or rank: as, 
the mastership of a school, or of a vessel. 

Yet these conscientious Men . . . wanted not boldness 
... to seize into their hands, or not unwillingly to ac- 
cept, . . . Collegiate Masterships in the Universities. 

Milton, Hist. England, Ui. 

The kinds of this seignoury, Seneca makes two: the 
one, . . . power or command ; the other, . . . propriety 
or mastership. Raleigh, Hist World, L ix. 5 1. 

2. Masterly skill or capacity ; superiority ; mas- 
tery. 

That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Show'd mastership in floating. Shak., Cor., iv. 1. 7. 
Where noble youths for mastership should strive. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., L 

3f. A chief work; a masterpiece. 

Two youths of royal blood, renown’d in fight, 

The mastership of Heaven in face and mind. 

Dryden, PaL and Arc., ii. 818. 

4f. In address, your mastership , like your lord- 
ship^ etc. Sometimes contracted to maship. 

How now, Signior Launce ! what news with your mas- 
tership f Shak . , T. G. of V., lit 1. 280. 

Save your mastership! 

Do you know us, sir? 

Fletcher (< and another T), Prophetess, ilL 1. 

master-sinew (mks'ter-sin'u), n. In farriery , 
the tendon of the gastrocnemius muscle, which 
is inserted into the hock. It corresponds to 
the tendon of Achilles in man. 
mastersinger (mAs't6r-sing'6r), n. [Tr. of 
MHG. meistersinger, G. meis ter singer (G. also 
meistersanger ); < meister , master, + singer , sing- 
er.] One of a class of German poets and musi- 
cians, chiefly peasants and artisans, who began 
to form gilds or societies for the cultivation of 
their art in the fourteenth century. Nuremberg 
was their principal seat, and Hans Sachs, a shoemaker of 
that place, was the most celebrated of them ; but socie- 
ties were founded in all the principal cities, many of 
which were maintained till the seventeenth century, while 
that of Ulm continued in existence till 1880. 

Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure 
and dismal lanes, 

Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude poetic 
strains. Longfellow, Nuremberg. 

master-spring (in&s'ter-spring), n. The spring 
which sets in motion or regulates the whole 
work or machine. 

master-stroke (m&s'tSr-strok), n. 1. A mas- 
terly achievement ; a wonderfully clever or suc- 
cessful action. 

How oft, amazed and ravished, you have seen 
The conduct, prudence, and stupendous art, 

And master-strokes in each mechanick part. 

Sir If. Blackmore. 

2. In art , an important or capital line. 

Some painters will hit the chief lines and masterstrokes 
of a face so truly that through all the differences of age, 
the picture shall still near a resemblance. 

Waller, Poems, ii., Pref. 
Paul should himself direct me : I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 

Coxcper, Task, ii. 398. 

master-touch (mks't^r-tuch), n. The touch or 
finish of a master. 

1 have here only mentioned some master-touches of this 
admirable piece. Taller, No. 156. 

master-wheel (mks't^r-hwel), n. The main 
or chief wheel in a machine; specifically, a 
wheel which acts as a driver or imparts mo- 
tion to other parts, as the large cog-wheel of a 
horse-power. 

masterwork (mks't£r-w&rk), n. [= MLG. tnes- 
terwerk = G. meisterwerk = Sw. mdsterverk = 
Dan. mesterwwrk ; as master 1 + wgrk } Prin- 
cipal performance; masterpiece ; chef-d’oeuvre. 

Yet let me touch one point of this great act, 

That famous siege, the master-work of all. 

Daniel, Death of the Erie of Devonshire. 

Here by degrees his master-work arose. 

Thomson , Castle of Indolence, ii. 19. 

masterwort (m&s't6r-w£rt), w. [A tr. of Im- 
peratoria: sense variously explained.] A name 
of several umbelliferous plants, (o) Properly. 
Peuceda num ( Imperatoria) OstrutMtim , a native of central 
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Europe, formerly much cultivated as a pot-herb. Its root 
is an aromatic stimulant. (6) An American plant, Hera- 
deum lanatum. Its root has stimulant and carminative 
properties, (c) Archangelica atropurpurta, an infusion of 
which is sometimes used in flatulent colic. — Dw&rf mu- 
terwort, Hacquetia Epipactis . — Great black master- 
wort, Astranua major .— small black masterwort, As- 
trantia minor .— Wild or Wngllah masterwort. Same 
aa herb-gerard. 

mastery (raas't6r-i), n. [< ME. mastry , mais- 
try , maystrye, maistrie , meystry , < OF. maistrie 
(= Sp. maestria = Pg. mestria = It. maestria), 
mastery, < tnaistre , master: see master*, w.] 1. 
The state of being a master; power of com- 
mand or control ; rule ; dominion ; sway. 

A monk ther was, a fair for the maistrie. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 166. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 

Strive here for mastery. Milton, P. L., iL 890. 

Their mastery of the sea gave them along every coast a 
secure basis of operations. 

J. R . Green, Conquest of England, ilL 

2. Ascendancy in war or in competition ; the 
upper hand ; superiority ; preeminence. 

It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery. 

Ex. xxxli. 18. 

Riding of this steed, brother Bredbeddle, 

The mastery belongs to me. 

Ballad of King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, L 242). 

3. Expert knowledge or skill ; power of using 
or exercising; dexterity: as, the mastery of an 
art or science. 

The 16 medicyn agens the feuere pestilenciale, and the 
maistrie to cure iL 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. FumivallX p. 23. 

O, had I now your manner, maistry, might, . . . 

How would I draw l B. Jonson, Poet to the Painter. 

He could attain to a mastery in all languages. TBlotson. 

4. Masterly attainment; the gaining of mas- 
tership. 

Now I wole teche 30U the maistrie of dep&rtynge of 
gold fro siluir whanne the! be meyngid togidere. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall). p. 9. 

A science whose mastery demands a whole life of labo- 
rious diligence. Story, Mine. Writings, p. 340. 

5f. A contest for superiority. Holland. 

He would often times run, leap, and prove masteries 
with his chiefe courtiers. 

KnoUes, Hist. Turks (1603X (Nans.) 

The youth of the severall wards and parishes contend 
in other masteries and pastimes. Evelyn, l>iary, Jan., 1646. 

6f. A masterly operation or act; a triumph of 
skill. 

Taketh good heed, ye shul wel seen at ye, 

That I wol doon a maistrie er I go. 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 49. 

No maystry is it to get a friend, but for to keepe him 
long. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.X P- ®1- 

7f. The finding of the magisterium or philoso- 
pher’s stone ; also, the stone itself. 

I am the lord of the philosopher’s stone, . . . 

I am the master of the mastery. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, Iv. 1. 

mastfol (mAst'ffil), a. [< mas# + -/«/.] 
Abounding with mast, or tne fruit of the oak. 
beech, and other forest-trees. 

masthead (mAst'hed), n. 1. The top or head 
of the mast of a ship or vessel : technically, the 
top or head of the lower mast, but by extension 
the highest point of the mast. Thus, a sailor may 
be sent to the masthead (the top of the lower mast) as a 
lookout-man, or for punishment: to carry the colors at 
the masthead is to carry them at the highest point of the 
mast 

2. One who is stationed at the masthead: as, 
the sundown masthead. 

masthead (mAst'hed), r. t. [< masthead , n.] 1. 
To raise to the masthead; place or display at 
the masthead. 

In a minute the flag, jack down, was mastheaded, and 
fluttering its fair folds upon the breeze. 

W. C. Russell , Jack’s Courtship, xlviL 

2. To punish, as a sailor, by sending to the 
masthead (the top of one of the lower masts) 
for a certain or an indefinite time. 

The next morning I was regularly mastheaded. 

Marryat, Frank Mildmay, Iv. (Davies.) 

mast-hoop (mAst'hfip), n. A wooden or iron 
hoop on a mast. 

mast-house, masting-house (mftst'-, mto'ting- 
hous), n. A large roofed building in which 
masts are made or prepared for use. 

mastic (mas'tik), n. and a. [Also mastich , for- 
merly also mastick ; < ME. mastik = D. mastik , < 
F. mastic = Pr. mastic , maslec = Sp. obs. mdstieis 
(usually almaciga , < At. al-mastakc) = Pg. mas- 
tiquc= It. mastice , mastico ( = G. mastix, < LL. ML. 
mastix), < L. mastiche , also mastice , LL. masti- 
chum and mastix, < Gr. yaerixVj mastic, so called 
because used as in the East as chewing-gum, < 
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paari^eiv, chew: cf. pdoraZ, the mouth (see mas- 
tax, mustache), < pao aotiai, chew. Hence ult. mas- 
ticate.) I. n. 1. A resinous substance obtained 
from the common mastic-tree, Pistacia Lenfis- 
cns, a small tree about 12 feet high, native in 
the countries around the Mediterranean. The 


a process analogous to chewing, as the muscular 
of a bird, with Its denser tough, and sometimes 


gizzard of a bird, with its dense, tough, and sometimes 
bony epithelial lining, or the highly chitlnized stomach of 
a crustacean, with its elaborate set of tooth-like processes. 

EE. n. ; pi. maslicatories (-riz). A substance 
chewed to excite the secretion of saliva. 

The root [of the cocoanut-palm] Is used as a masticatory. 

Betsey, Botany, p. 464. 

mastic-cement (mas'tik-se-ment'), n. Same as 
mastic, 5. 

mastic-cloth (mas'tik-kldth), ». A kind of can- 
vas made for needlework. 
ma8tich y mastiche. ». See mastic. 
mastic-herb (mas'tik-6rb), n. A low shrubby 
plant, Thymus mastichina, having a strong agree- 
able smell, like mastic. It grows in Spain, 
mastidc (mas-tis'ik), a. [< mastic 4- -»c.] Of 
or pertaining to mastic. 

masticin (mas'ti-sin), n. [= F. masticine = It. 


It comes in yellow, brittle, transparent, rounded tears, 
which soften between the teeth with bitterish taste ana 
aromatic smell. About 90 per cent of mastic is dissolved 
in alcohol, the residue constituting the substance masticin. 
Its solution in turpentine constitutes a varnish much used 
in painting in oil. In the East mastic is chewed by the 
women. 

2. A similar resin yielded by some other plant. 
Algerian or Barbary mastic is afforded by Pistaeta Tere- 
binthus (P. AtlanticaX a tree of the same region as P. Lm- 
tiscus. In India a mastic is obtained from P. KMnjvbe 
and P. Cabulica. At the Cape of Good Hope a shrubby 
composite plant, Euryope speciosissimus , called resin-bush, 
yields a gum which serves as mastic. The Peruvian 
mastic-tree is Schintu molts ; the West Indian is Bursera 
gummifera, a lofty tree from all parts of which a resinous 
gum exudes. 

3. A mastic-tree. 

A line of sandy hills, oovered with thickets of myrtle 
and nuutlc, shut oft the view of the plain and meadows. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 48. 

4. A distilled liquor, most commonly obtained 

from grapes or grape-skins after tne wine is 
pressed, flavored with the gum mastic and 
sometimes with anise or fennel, becoming opa- 
line when mixed with water, much drunk in 
Turkey, Greece, and the islands. The best is 
made m Chios. — 5. A kind of mortar or cement 
used for plastering walls. It is composed of finely 
ground oblltic limestone mixed with sand and litharge, 
and is used with s considerable portion of linseed-oil : it 
sets hard in a few days, and ia mnch used in works where 
great expedition is required. — Asphaltic Same 

as asphalt , 2 .— Bituminous mastic. 8ee bituminous ce- 
ment } under bituminous. 

II. a. Adhesive, as or with gum or mastic. 

Gellia wore a velvet mastick patch. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, vi. 1. 

mastic&ble (mas'ti-ka-bl), a. [< mastic(ate) 4- 
- able .] Capable of being chewed ; susceptible 
of mastication. 

masticate (mas'ti-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. mas- 
ticated, ppr. masticating. [< LL. masticatus, pp. 
of masticare, chew (> It. masticare = Sp. masti - 
car, obs. mastigar = Pg. mastigar = OF. mascher, 
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change, alternation: see amasba.) A remark- 
able genus of flagellate infusorians, combining 
the pseudopods of an amoeba with a long ter- 
minal flagellum. The genus illustrates a group of 
infusorians which have been called Rhizo/tageuata. A 
species is named M. aspersa. 

Mastigamoebida (mas # ti-ga-me'bi-d§), n. pi. 
[NL., < Mastigamaba 4- -idee.) A family of 
rhizoflagellate infusorians, typified by the ge- 
nus Mastigamceba. 

mastiginm (mas-tij'i-um), n. ; pi. mustigia (-ft). 
[NL., < Gr. pdartZ (paariy-), a whip.] In entom.. 


i.] hi entom.. 


[< mastic 4- -»c.] Of 


masticin (mas'ti-sin), n. [= F. masticine = It. 
masticino; as mastic 4- A substance 

(C40G31O2) which remains unaissolved on dis- 
solving mastic in alcohol. It amounts to about a 
tenth of the mastic employed, and has while moist all the 
characters of caoutchouc, but becomes brittle when dried, 
mastickt, n. and a. I. n. An obsolete spelling 
of mastic. 

II. a. [Appar. an attrib. use of mastic with 
ref. to masticate.) Masticatory: only in the 
following passage, where modern editions and 
many manuscripts have mastiff. 

When rank Thersites opes his mastick jaws, 

We shall hear music, wit, and oracle. 

Shak., T. and C., L 8. 73. 

MasticophiflCmas-tik'o-fis), n. [NL.,prop.*Jfrw- 
tigophis , < Gr. pdortZ, a whip, scourge, + fy/f, a 
serpent, snake.] A genus of innocuous serpents, 
of the family Colubridce, established by Baird 
and Girard in 1853 : the whip-snakes. The type is 
the coach whip-snake, M.Jlagelliformis, a very slender spe- 
cies with smooth scales, found in the southern United 
8tates ; and others are described. 
m&Bticot 1 , ft. An erroneous form of massicot. 
masticot^, n. Mastic. 

mastic-tree (mas'tik-tre), n. [< ME. mastic- 
tree.) 1. A tree which yields mastic, espe- 
cially Pistacia I^entiscus. Bee mastic , 1 and 2. 

The benes hardde of mastic tree wol serve Ysowe. 

Palladius, Husbondrle (E. E. T. &X p. 98. 

2. A valuable tree of Florida and the West 
Indies, Sideroxylon Mastichodendron. The wood 
is very hard and heavy, strong, and close-grained. It re- 


one of the prominent organs on the posterior 
extremity or a very few lepidopterous larvae, 
from which threadlike processes can be throst, 
as in the European Harpyia vinula. The cater- 
pillars lash their sides with these threads to re- 
pel the attacks of ichneumon parasites. 

Mastigophora (mas-ti-gof'o-ra), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of mastigophorus : see mastigophorous.) 
Same as Flagella ta . — Mastigophora tr ichosomata 
Same as CWoflageUata. 

mastlgophore (mas'ti-gd-fdr), n. [< Mastigo- 
phora .1 A flagellate infusorian ; any member 
of the Mastigophora. 


mastigophoroiI8 (mas-ti-gof'd-rus), a. [< Gr. 
fiaortyoQdpoc, bearing a whip, i pdariZ (paarq-), 
a whip, + -fdpoc, < fypeiv = E. bear L] 1. Car- 
rying a whip, scourge, or wand. 8. Smith . — 
2. In zodl. % flagellate, as an infusorian; of or 
pertaining to the Mastigophora. 
mastigopod (mas'ti-go-pod), a. and n. [< NL. 
mastipopus (-p°d-),<. Ur. pdtrrtZ (paorty-), a whip, 
4- 7 toit (7rod-> = Ft. foot.) I. a. Furnished with 
cilia or flagella, or both, as an infusorian; of 
or pertaining to the Mastigopoda. 

IX n. A member of the Mastigopoda. 
Mastigopoda (mas-ti-gop'o-dli), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of mastigopus : see mastigopod.) All 
those Protozoa which possess cilia or flagella; 
the two infusorial classes CiHatauad FlageUata. 
Huxley. 

mastigopodoiis (mas - ti - gop ' 0 - dus), a. [As 
mastigopod 4- -ow^.] Same as mastigopod. 
mastignre (mas'ti-gur). n. [< NL. Mastigurus.) 
An agamoid lizard of the genus Uromastix: as, 
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the ancient and rare Gr. paarixav, gnash the 
teeth, which is, however, remotely related), < 
mastiche , mastice, mastic: see mastic, ».] 1. 

To grind with the teeth, and prepare for swal- 
lowing and digestion; chew: as, to masticate 
food. 

Now I eat my meals with pain, 

Averse to masticate the grain. 

Cotton, Fables, vi. 

2. To prepare for use by cutting or kneading, 
as with a masticator. 

Mr. Hanoock . . . had a cylinder made of masticated 
rubber, of a convenient size. (/re, Diet., I. 698. 

mastication (mas-ti-ka'shon), n. [= F. mastica- 
tion = Bp . masticacion = Pg.mastigacdo = It. mas- 
ticazione, < ML. *masticatio(n -), <UL. masticare , 
chew : see masticate.) 1. The act of chewing; 
the process of triturating food with the teeth ; 
manducation. — 2. The process of tearing to 
pieces or kneading, as india-rubber, by means 
of the masticator. — Muscles of masti c ation, the 
muscles specially concerned in the act of chewing, being 
those by whose action the lower jaw is moved upward and 
sidewise. They constitnte a special group of muscles, de- 
riving their Innervation from the motor filaments of the 
trigeminus nerve. In man these muscles are the tempo- 
ralis, masseter, and external and internal pterygoid. 

masticator (mas'ti-ka-tor), n. [= Bp. masti- 
cador, a horse’s bit, =* Pg. mastigador = It. 
masticatore, masticator, < NL. masticator, < LL. 
masticare, chew: see masticate.) One who or 
that which masticates or chews. Specifically— 
(a) A small kind of mincing-machine for cutting up meat 
for aged persons or others unable to chew properly. ( b ) 
A machine used in purifying india-rubber or gutta-percha, 
consisting of a shaft set with strong teeth and revolving 
in a cane in which the material to be purified is placed, 
(c) In entom., sometimes used for the organs of the mouth 
employed In mastication — the maxilla and mandibles. 
Kirby. 

masticatory (mas'ti-ka-to-ri), a. and n. [= F. 
masticatoire = Pr. mastiguatori = Sp. It. mas- 
ticatorio , < NL. *masticatorius, < LL. masticare, 
chew: see masticate, masticator.) I. a. Relat- 
ing or pertaining to mastication; used in or 
effected by chewing: as, the masticatory appa- 
ratus or process. — Masticatory mouth, in entom. , a 
mouth provided with well-developed mandibles and max- 
illa, as in Coleoptera and Hymenoptera. Also called man- 
dibulate mouth. — Masticatory sac or stomach, a stom- 
ach which serves for the trituration and comminution of 
230 


boat-building. It bears a plum-like fruit, of a pleasant 
snbaetd flavor, eagerly eaten by animala. 
m&sticnrons (mas-ti-ku'rus), a. [Also masti- 
courous, prop. *mastigurous; < Qr.piorif, a whip, 
scourge, + ovpd, the tail?] Having a whip-like 
tail, as the ray. 

mastiff (m&s'tif), ti. [The associated forms (in 
E. and F. ) are of 3 types : (a) mastiff, formerly 
also mastive, < ME. mastyj, mestif, a mastiff, < 
OF. mestif, F. metif, of mixed breed, mongrel 
(chien mestif, a mongrel dog), < ML. *mixtiims, 
*mistivus, mixed ; ( b ) early mod. E. masty, < ME. 
mastis, a mongrel, < OF. mestis, F. nrftis (= Pr. 
mestis = Sp. mestizo = Pg. mestizo = It. mes- 
tizo), of a mixed breed, mongrel, < ML. *mix- 
ticitis, *misticius, mixed; (r) *mastin (*mestin, > 
Sc. messin), < OF. mastin, F. mdtin = Pr. mas tin 
(cf. Sp. mastin, Pg. mastim, It. mastino. ML. mas- 
tinus, all appar. < OF.), a mastiff; < ML. *mix- 
tinus, *mistinus, mixed; all three types (ML. 
*mistivns, misticius , m mis tin us) < L. mix t us, mis- 
tus, mixed, pp. of miscere , mix: see mix 1 . For 
the form mast-, ult. < L. mist-, cf. mastlin 2 , mas- 
lin 2 . This etym. is the only one that satisfac- 
torily explains the various forms involved. 
Skeat, following Scheler and Diez, supposes 
mastiff to be lit. 1 a house-dog,’ the ML. type 
mastinus being in this view contracted (after 
Rom.) from *masnatinus , ult. *mansionatinus 
(sc. cants), < masnata, ult. *mansionata (OF. 
meisnee , maisnee, etc.), household, family (see 
many 2 , meiny). Minsheu (1625) similarly ex- 
plains it as l7 q. maison tenant, i. domum tenens, 
keeping the house.”] A variety of dog of con- 
siderable antiquity. A trne-bred maztiff Is of large 
alee, and very stoutly built. The head Is well developed 
and large, the lips deep and pendulous on each side of the 
mouth, and the whole aspect noble. This animal ia capa- 
ble of great attachment, and ia valuable as a watch-dog. 

In aide time was an usage to norrysshe grete mastyuy* 
and sare bytynge dogges in the lytell houses upon tne 
walla, that by them shulde be knowen the comynge of 
they re enemyea. Carton, Fayt of Armea, 1L 158. 

As savage bull, whom the fierce mastives bait Spenser. 

mastiff-bat (m&s'tif-bat), 71. A molossoid or 
bulldog-bat; a member of the Molos&ince: so 
called from its physiognomy. See Molossinte. 
Mastigamosba (mas'ti-ga-me'bji), n. [NL.. < 
Gr. yaari^ (paarty-), a whip, scourge, 4* apotftf/. 


Mastignifig (mas-ti-gu'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
paoTtZ ( patrriy -), a whip, 4- ovpd, a tail.] Same 
as Uromastix. Fleming. 
mastilyont, n. Same as maslin 2 . 
masting-hOT18e (m&st'ing-hous), n. Bee mast- 
house. 

mastist, n. A Middle English form of masty 2 . 
mastitis (mas-ta'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. paaros, 
the breast, 4- -»to.] In pathol., inflammation 
of the mammary gland. Also called mam- 
mitis. 

mastiyet, TI. An obsolete form of mastiff. Min- 
sheu; Cotgrave. 

mastless 1 (m&st'les), a. [< mast 1 4- -less.) 
Having no mast: as, a mastless vessel. 
mastle88 2 (mist'les), a. [< mast 2 4- -less.) 
Bearing or producing no mast: as, a mastless 
beech. 

A crown of mastlest oak adorned her head. 

Dry den, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, il. 

mastlin 1 !, 71. Bee maslin L 
mastlin 2 t, n. See maslin 2 . 
mastin an (m&st'man), a.; pi. mastmen (-men). 
A seaman stationed at a mast in a man-of-war 
to keep the ropes clear and in order. In the 
British service, formerly called captain of the 
mast . 

mastoccipital (mas-tok-sip'i-tal), a. [< mas- 
to{id) 4* occipital.) Common to the mastoid 
and the occipital bone: as, the mastoccipital 
suture. Also masto-occipital. 
mastodon (mas'to-don), ti. [NL., so called 
with ref. to the mammillary processes on the 
molar teeth ; < Gr. paard^, breast (mammilla), 
4- odo6c ( oSovr -) = E. tooth.) 1. An extinct 
proboscidean quadruped of the family Elephan- 
tidfe and subfamily Mastodon tints. Several genera 
and rather numerous species have been discovered in 
Tertiary deposits of most parts of the world, in some cases 
associated with those of the mammoth. One of the largest 
and best-known of these is the American Mastodon giffan- 
teus, which survived to a late Pleistocene period. A speci- 
men nearly perfect was found in Missouri in 1840; it Is 
now In the British museum, and its dimensions are— ex- 
treme length 20 feet 2 inches: height 9 feet 6\ inches; 
craninm, length 3j feet, width 2 feet 11 inches; tusks, 
extreme length 7 feet 2 inches, circumference at base 27 
inches. See cut on following page. 

2. [cap.] The typical genus of Mastodon tints, 
formerly held to include all the mastodons, 
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now restricted to those of the tetralophodont 
series, such as M. avcrnensis of Europe. 

mastodont (mas'to-dont), a. and n. [< masto - 
don(t-).] I, a . Having teeth like a mastodon ; 
tubercular, as a mastodon’s tooth. 

II. w. A mastodon. 

mastodontic (mas-to-don'tik), a. [< mastodont 
4* -»c.] Of or pertaining to a mastodon ; resem- 
bling a mastodon; of mammoth size: as, mas- 
todontic dimensions. Everett . 

Mastodontins (mas'to-don-tTne), n. pi. [NL., 
< Mastodon (- odont -) + -itmp.] A subfamily of 
Elephantidw typified by the genus Mastodon , 
distinguished from Elephantine by the charac- 
ter of the molar teeth : mastodons. The ridges 
of the molars increase in number by one or more on the 
successive teeth, and have more or fewer mammilliform 



Mastodon ( Mastodon giganteus). 

Skeleton discovered at Cohoes, New York, 1866; now in the State 
Museum of Natural History, Albany. 


tubercles, while the intervening valleys have little or no 
cement Three genera are now recognized, called TrUo- 
phodon , Tetralophodon, and Pentalophodon by Falconer, 
the second of these terms being a synonym of Mastodon 
proper, and the first being the same as Tetraoaulodon of 
Goaman. 

mastodontine (mas-to-don'tin), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Mastodontine: distinguished 
from elephantine in a technical sense, 
mastodynia (mas-to-din'i-&), n. [NL., < Gr. 
paarog, the breast, 4* oiYwij, pain.] In pathol., 
pain in the mammary gland, 
mastoid (mas'toid), a. and ». [< Gr. patjroeidfc, 

like the breast, < paardg, the breast, 4- elfiog, 
form.] I. a. Teat-like; shaped like a nipple: 
specifically applied in anatomy to a part or pro- 
cess of the temporal bone, from its shape in man. 
See below — Mastoid artery, a small branch of the pos- 
terior auricular artery ; also, a small branch of the occipi- 
tal artery which enters the mastoid foramen.— Mastoid 
cells, a number of irregular spaces or cavities iu the sub- 
stance of the mastoid process of the temporal bone, com- 
municating with one another and with the cavity of the 
tympanum.— Mastoid foramen. See foramen.— Mas- 
told muscle, the sternoclidomastoideus. — Mastoid pro- 
cess of the temporal bone, the mastoid. See cuts 1 and 2 
under skull. 

n. a. 1. The mastoid part or process of the 
temporal bone : in adult man, a conical nipple- 
like bony prominence below and behind the 
orifice of the ear, to which the stemoclido- 
mastoid, trachelomastoid, digastric, and other 
muscles are attached, and which is grooved 
for the passage of the occipital artery, it is not 
a distinct element of the compound temporal bone, hav- 
ing no independent center of ossification, but is merely an 
outgrowth of the petrosal bone, forming with this thepe- 
troraastoid. It is scarcely recognizable in infants. The 
interior is excavated by the numerous mastoid cells. 

2. A distinct bone of the skull of some of the 
lower vertebrates, regarded by Owen as homo- 
logous with the mammalian mastoid, 
mastoidea. 11 • Plural of mastoideum . 
mastoideal (mas-toi'de-al), a. [< mastoideus 4 
-al.] Same as mastoul. 

mastoldean (mas-toi'de-an), a. [< mastoideus 
4- -««.l Same as mastoid . 
mastoidei, ». Plural of mastoideus. 
mastoidenm (mas-toi'de-um), n.; pi. mastoidea 
(-ft). [NL., neut. : see mastoideus.] The mas- 

toid, more fully called os mastoideum. 
mastoideus (raas-toi'de-us). 7).; pi. mastoidei 
(-i). [NL., < Gr. paardg, breast, 4- eldog, form.] 

The stemoclidomastoideus. 
mastoiditis (mas-toi-di'tis), 7i. [NL. ; < mastoi- 
deus + -itis.] In pathol., inflammation in the 
mastoid. 

mastoidohumeral (mas-toi-dd-hu'me-ral), a. 
[< mastoid + humeral .] Connecting the mas- 
toid part of the temporal bone with the hu- 
merus : as, the mastoidohumeral muscle of some 
animals. 

mastological ( mas-to-lo j ' i-kal ) , a. [< mastol- 
og-y 4- -ic-al.] Same as mammalogical. 
mastologist (mas-tol'o-jist), n. [< mastolog-y 
4- -t*/.] Same as mammalogist. 
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mastology (mas-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. paardg, the 
breast, + -Aoyia, < /fyetv, speak: see -ology.] 
Same as mammalogy. 

masto-occipital (mas'to-ok-sip'i-tal), a. Same 
as mastocctpital 

mastoparietal (mas'to-pa-ri'e-tal), a. [< mas- 
to{id) + parietal .] Common to the mastoid 
and the parietal bone : as, the mastoparietal 
suture. 

mastopathy (mas-top'a-thi), n. [< Gr. paardg, 
the breast, 4- -n adeta, < m Wog, disease.] In pa- 
thol., disease of the mammary gland, 
mastotheca (mas-to-the'ka), n.; pi. mastothece 
(-se). [NL., < Qr. paardg,' the breast, 4* 0#«y, 

a receptacle : see theca.'] A cutaneous pouch 
or fold of the skin in which the nipples of mam- 
mary glands are situated, as the marsupium or 
pouch of the marsupial mammals, 
mastotympanic (mas # td-tim-pan'ik), 7i. [< 
masto(td) 4* tympanum 4* -ic.] A bone of the 
skull of some reptiles, which should correspond 
to the opisthotic quadrate of modem nomencla- 
ture. R. Owen. 

Mastozoa (raas-to-zo'ii), n. pi [NL., < Gr. 
paardg, breast, 4* (ipov, aii animal.] Mammals; 
the class of Mammalia. De Blainrille. 
mast-pocket (mAst'pok'et), n. A heavy cast- 
ing under a wrecking-car, supported by a der- 
rick truss-rod, serving as a socket for tne mast 
of a derrick to hold it upright. Car-Builders 
Diet. 

mastresst, n. All obsolete form of mistress. 
mast-rope (mast'rop), n. A rope used for send- 
ing a topmast or topgallantmast up or down 
mastroust, a. See masterous . 
mast-tree (m&st'tre), n. 1. One of the trees 
which produce mast ; specifically, the cork-tree. 
— 2. m India, a tall tree, Polyalthia ( Guatteria ) 
longifolia , handsome and much planted along 
avenues: so named doubtless from its erect 
habit, its wood being useless, 
masturbate (mas'ter-bat), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 
masturbated , ppr. masturbating. [< L. mastur - 
bat us, pp. of masturbari, practise masturbation.] 
To commit self-abuse. 

masturbation (mas-ter-ba'shon), n. [< F. 
masturbation = Sp. masturbation, < NL. mas- 
turbatio{n-), < L. masturbari: see masturbate.] 
Self-defilement; onanism, 
masturbational (mas-ter-ba'shon-al), a. [< 
masturbation 4- -a/.] Pertaining to or caused 
by masturbation. 

masturbator (mas ' ter -bit -tor), n. One who 
masturbates. 

masturbatory (mas'ter-ba-to-ri), a. [< mastur- 
bate 4- -ory.] Concerned with the practice of 
masturbation. 

masty 1 (m&s'ti), a. [< ME. masty; < mast* 4- 
-y 1 .] Full of mast, or the fruit of the oak, 
beech, etc. 

Ye masty swyne, ye ydel wreches. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, L 1777. 

masty 2 ! (m&s'ti), n. [< ME. mastis , a mongrel, 
< OF. mestis, F. mdtis, mongrel: see mastiff. 
The ME. form seems to have been taken as 
a plural, whence the later assumed singular 
masty.] Same as mastiff. 

Not a masty upon the castle walls but shall bark too. 

Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, iv. 1. 

The true-bred masty shows not his teeth, nor opens. 

Till he bites. The u nfortunate Usurper (1868). (Fares.) 

masuelt (mas-u-el'), 7i. [< OF. massueUe, masu- 
ele , macuelc, a mace, < masse , mace, a mace : see 
mace 1 , l A war-mace. Also spelled massueUe . 
masulan-boat, ». See masoola-boat. 
mat 1 (mat), n . [< ME. matte, < AS. meatta = 

D. mat ss LG. matte = OHG. matta, MHG. matte, 
matze, G. matte = Sw. matta = Dan. matte = W. 
mat = Ir. mata = It. matta (= OF., with change 
of initial m to n (as also in napkin, napery, as 
compared with map), note, F. natte, > AlLG. 
nattc = ME. natte, natt, nat), < L. matta (ML. 
natta), a mat.] 1. An article plaited or woven 
of more or less coarse material, as rushes, straw, 
coir, rope, twine, or thick woolen yarn, of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes according to the use to 
which it is to be put. Mats are especially used for 
covering or protecting floors, as door-mats for wiping the 
shoes upon, etc. A similar but usually lighter material 
used as packing, for covering floors or passages, etc., is 
called matting. The akin of an animal with thick hair or 
wool is sometimes used as a mat ; and articles serving as 
door-mats, and so called, are also made of india-rubber, 
and even of thin upright strips of steel. Table-mats are 
thin sheets or plates of straw or the like to set hot dishes 
upon. In J span very thick soft mats, consisting of a wooden 
frame measuring about 6 feet by 3 feet, covered with straw 
matting and backed with closely packed drawn straws, are 
used for flooring, resting on posts, and on these the people 
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ait, eat and sleep. In China and other Asiatic countries 
portable mats of about the same size are used for beds, and 
are commonly carried for that purpose in traveling. 

Nevtheles ther com to vs Jacobyns and other feynyd 
Cristen Peple of Sonndry Sectis, that browght to vs mattes 
Hot our mony to lye upon. 

Torlnnffton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 24. 

The women and children In the West of Cornwall make 
mats of a small and fine kind of bents there growing, which 
serve to cover floors and walla 

JR. Carets, Survey of Cornwall. 

2. A web of rope-yarn used on ships to se- 
cure the standing rigging from the friction of 
the yards, etc. — Sf. Matting; woven rushes or 
straw. 

I defy thee. 

Thou mock-made man of mat ! charge home, sirrah ! 

Fletcher , Bonduca, iv. 2. 

4. A structure of interwoven withes, weeds, 
brush, or the like, or of fascines, fastened with 
ropes and wires, used as a revetment on river- 
banks, etc.; a mattress. — 6. A sack made of 
matting, such as are used to contain coffee or 
to cover tea-chests; specifically, such a sack 
containing a certain quantity or coffee. 

The annual receipts of coffee landed at the warehouses 
in Brooklyn amount to about 2,600,000 mats 

Evening Post , June IS, 1888. 

6. Anything closely set, dense, and thick : as, 
a mat of hair; a mat of weeds. — 7. A piece of 
thick paper, cardboard, or other material placed 
for protection or ornament immediately under 
the glass in a picture-frame, with enough of 
the central part cut out for the proper display 
of the picture (usually a drawing, engraving, 
or photograph). — 8 . In lace-making , the solid or 
closely worked surface, as distinguished from 
the more open part. 

mat 1 (mat), v. ; pret. and pp. matted , ppr. mat- 
ting. [< maO, 7i.] I, trans. 1. To cover or 
overlay with mats or matting. 

Keep the doors and windows of your conservatories 
well matted and guarded from the piercing air. 

Evelyn, Calendarium Horten se. 

2. To make like a mat; cause to resemble a 
mat; twist together; interweave like a mat; 
entangle: as, matted hair. 

The bank, with daffadillles dight, 

With grass like sleave was matted. 

Drayton, Quest of Cynthia. 

The fibers are matted as wool Is In a hat. 

N. Grew , Cosmologia Sacra, L 4. 
His locks were tangled, and hla shaggy beard 
Matted with filth ; In all things else a Greek. 

Addison, JSnefd, ilL 

H. intrans. To grow thick together ; become 
interwoven like a mat. 

mat 2 t, a. and v. An obsolete form of mate%. 

mat 3 (mat), a. and ji. [Also77iaff; cf. F. matte. 
n.; < G. matt , dull, dim, dead ( matt-gold , deaa 
gold, matt-ldau, pale blue, matt-bunzen , a bur- 
nisher, etc.), = E. mate 2 , ME. mate, mat , faint, 
dull, etc.: see mate%. The word mat 3 taken in 
artistic use from G., seems to be confused in 
part with maO, n ., paper or cardboard with a 
more or less dulled or roughened surface used 
to protect or set off a picture: see man, n., 7.] 
I. a. Having a dull or dead surface: unpolish- 
ed; lusteries8: as, mat gold; mat silver. 

Most kinds of varnish that will dry ‘‘bright” under 
ordinary circumstances will become matt if subjected to 
a chill, or to the action of damp during the drying. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LVI. 297. 

II. 7i. 1. A dull or dead surface, without lus- 
ter, produced in metals, as gold or silver, by 
special tools. — 2. [< mat 9 , r.j An implement 
by which a mat suriace is produced, as in gold 
or silver. 

A very coarse mat is used in representing velvet dra- 
pery- Society of Arts Rep., I. 323. 

mat 3 (mat), r. t.; pret. and pp. matted , ppr. 
matting. K mat 9 , a.] To produce a rough or 
unpolished surface on (metal), whether by 
means of a mat or by engraving with a sharp 
tool . — To mat in, to produce a roughened surface ground 
In metal-work. 

matachint, matachinef (mat-ft-chenO,^. [Also 
mattaehin; = F. matassins , i 8p. matachin, < 
Ar. motawajjihin , maskers, pi. of motawajjih, 
masked, < wajh, face.] A participant in an old 
comic dance performed by maskers in mock- 
military guise, originally with sword and buck- 
ler, and later with a wooden sword or some oth- 
er sham weapon; also, the dance itself, and the 
kind of mask or domino worn in it. The dance 
became a mere display of tumbling or acrobatic 
feats. 

Lod. We have brought you a mask. 

Flam. A matachin it seems, by your drawn swords. 

Webster, White DeviL (Fares.) 
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Whoever saw a mataehin dance to Imitate fighting, this 
was a fight that did imitate the mataehin. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia. 

It was well known in France and Italy by the name of 
the dance of fools or matachins, who were habited in short 
jackets, with gilt paper helmets, long streamers tied to 
their shoulders, and bells to their legs. They carried in 
their hands a sword and buckler, with which they made 
a clashing noise, and performed various quick and spright- 
ly evolutions. 

Douce, Ulus, of Shakspere, II. 435. (Fares.) 
To d&noe a mataehin, to fight a duel with swords. 

I'd dance a mataehin with you 
Should make you sweat your best blood for 't 

Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, v. 1. 

We may thereby perchance, 

Ere many springs, compelled be to dance 
Another Mataehin. 

Wither , Speculum Speculativum (1660), p. 26. 

m&taco (mat'a-ko), w. [S. Amer.] A small 
three-banded armadillo, the apar or apara, Da- 
sypus or Tolypeutes trieinctus . Also matacho, 
matico . See cut under apar. 
matador (mat-a-ddr'h n . [< Sp. matador (< L. 
mactator), a slayer, < matar t knl, < L. mactare , 
kill, sacrifice : see mactation, mactator.] 1. A 
killer; specifically, the man appointed to kill 
the bull in bull-fights. He carries in his right hand 
a naked sword, and in his left the muleta, a small stick 
with a piece of scarlet silk attached, with which, after the 
animal has been sufficiently tormented by the picadors 
and banderilleros, he draws its attention to himself, and 
then kills it by plunging his sword into its neck. Also 
written matadore. 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array'd, 

But all afoot, the light-llmb’d Matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds. 

Byron, Chflde Harold, L 74. 

2. One of the three principal cards in the 
games of omber and quadrille. These three are 
tne ace of clubs, the ace of spades, and the two of trumps 
should clubs or spades be trumps, or the seven of trumps 
should hearts or diamonds be trumps. 

Now move to war her sable Matadore* 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 

Pope, R. of the L., iii. 47. 

3. In the game of solo, the spadella, manilla, 
or basta (which three are known as the higher 
matadors ), and, if these are all obtained by one 
side, any one of all lower cards held in unin- 
terrupted sequence in one hand: the latter are 
known as lower matadors. 

matseology, n. Bee mateology. 
matafona (mat'a-fund), n. [< ML. matafunda , 
appar. < Sp. matar, kill (see matador ), 4* L. 
funda, a sling.] Same as matafunda. 
matafunda (mat-a-fun '<!&), n. [ML.: see mata- 
fund .] An old military engine which tlirew 
stones by means of a sling. Grose. 

That murderous sling, 

The matafunda, whence the ponderous stone 
Fled fierce. Southey, Joan of Arc, viii. 

matagasset, n. [Also mattagesse, mattagess ; 
< F. ^Savoyard) matagasse, a shrike, lit. ‘ kill- 
magpie, 1 < mater (= Sp. Pg. matar , < L. mactare ), 
kill, + agasse , agaee , a magpie. ] The great gray 
shrike or butcher-bird of Europe, Lanins excu- 
bit or. 

Though the matagasse bee a hawke of none account or 
price, neyther with us in any use. 

Book of Falconrie or Hawkinge (London, 1611). 

matai (mat'i), «. [Native name.] A coniferous 
tree of New Zealand, Podocarpus spieata, with 
a pale or reddish soft durable wood, 
matam&ta (mat-a-mat'ft), n. [S. Amer.] 1. 
A pleurodirous tortoise or the genus Chelys , C. 
Jimbriata or matamata. Its brown carapace is cover- 
ed with pyramidal eminences, and Its body is curiously fim- 
briated. It inhabits the fresh waters or Brasil. See cut 
under Chelydidce. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of such turtles: a 
synonym of Chelys. Merrem , 1828. 
matapi (mat'a-pi), M. [S. Amer.] A pliable 
basket used in South America and the West 
Indies for extracting the poisonous juice from 
the manioc-root. The basket is first compressed so as 
to Increase its diameter; it is then filled with the grated 
manioc and hang up with a weight attached to the lower 
end. As its diameter decreases under the tension the 
juice flows out through the interstices, 
mat-boat (mat'bdt), n. In hydraul. eng in a 
frame of ways resting on scows, on which mat 
for revetment is made, and from which it is 
launched into position to prevent scour on a 
river-bank or elsewhere. E. H. Knight. Also 
called matting-boat. 

mat-braid (mat'brad), n. A thick braid, solid 
and closely woven, used for trimming, for the 
binding of heavy garments, and the like. 
match 1 (mach), n. [< ME. matehe , metche , 
macche , machc , mecche , mcche, < AS. gemcecca , a 
companion, a secondary form of gemaca , a com- 


panion, whence E. make, and by corruption mate : 
see make 2 , mate*.] 1 . A companion or fellow ; a 
person or thing considered in comparison with 
another ; one of a pair, or of a possible pair, as 
a married or marriageable man or woman, a 
competitor, or an agreeing or harmonizing ob- 
ject. 

So with inarschal at her [ their} mete meu&ked thay were, . . . 
& vch mon with his mach made hym at ese. 

Alliterative Poem s (ed. Morris), it 124. 

Search out a match 

Within our kingdom, where and when thou wilt, 

And I will pay thy dowiy. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, v. 5. 

Didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who every body said 
would have been a better match t 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, 11L 1. 

2. A person or thing that is equal to or on 
equal terms with another in any respect ; one 
fit or qualified to mate or cope with another; a 
peer: as, I am no match for you in argument. 

The all-seeing sun 

Ne'er saw her match since first the world begun. 

Shak., R. and J., L 2. 98. 

Hannibal, a conqueror all his life, met with his match, 
and was subdued at last Burton , Anat of Mel., p. 172. 

Dryden then betook himself to a weapon at which he was 
not likely to find his match. Macaiuay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

3. A pair; a couple; two persons, things, or 
sets mated or suited to each other: as, the 
horses are an exact match in height, color, or 
gait. — 4. A mating or pairing; a coupling; a 
joining of two persons, things, or sets for any 
purpose. Specifically— (a) A joining in marriage; a mar- 
riage engagement. 

I would effect 

The match between Sir Thurio and my daughter. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 2. 23. 
(5) An engagement tor a contest or game ; the contest or 
game itself: as, a match at billiards; a shoot IngmafcA; 
the terms of a match. 

A fella fight and a fuerse fell horn betwene, 

But vnmote [unequal | was the Macche at the mene tyme. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 1324. 
Ferrers his taberd with rich verry spread. 

Well known in many a warlike match before. 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, it 

When a match at foot-ball is made, two parties, each 
containing an equal number of competitors, take the field, 
and stand between two goals. 

Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 168. 

Hence — 5f. An agreement or engagement in 
general; a bargain. 

When he first bought her [the ship], I thinke he had 
made a saving match if he had then sunck her, and never 
set her forth. 

Sherley, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 308. 

Queen Katherin she a match did make, 

As plainly doth appear. 

For three hundred tun of good red wine. 

And three | hundred] tun of beere. 

Robin Hoods Chase (Child’s Ballads, V. 321). 

It is a match, Sir, I will not fail you, God willing, to be at 
Amwell Hill to-morrow morning before sunrising. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 66. 
A set m&tcht, an intrigue or conspiracy. 

Lest they should think this a set match betwixt the 
brethren. Bp. Hall, Aaron's Censer. 

Consolation match. See consolation. — Grlnnlng- 
m&tch. See grinl. 

match 1 (mach), r. [< ME. matchen , macchen . 
match: from the noun.] I, trans. 1. To mate 
or couple; bring together in association or co- 
operation; join in action, comparison, contest, 
or competition: as, they are well matched ; to 
match coins in gaming; to match cruelty with 
cimning. 

Ector met hym with msyn. macchit hym so hartle, 

That he gird to the ground & the gost past 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 8215. 

Then [came] the reign of a queen matched with a for- 
eigner. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 131. 

Match Raphael’s grace with thy lov’d Guido’s air. 

Pope, Epistle to Jervas, L 36. 

He is matched to trot, and is continually breaking into 
a gallop. De Qutncey, Rhetoric. 

2. To join suitably or conformably; bring into 
agreement; make harmonious or correspon- 
dent: as, a pair of matched horses; to match the 
parts of a machine. 

Let poets match their subject to their strength. 

Roscommon, On Poetry. 
So well was match'd the tartan screen 
With heath-bell dark and brackens green. 

Scott, Lot the L., iii. 31. 

8. To be a match for; be able to compete with; 
equal: as, no one can match him in his spe- 
cialty. 

No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. 

Shak., W. T., v. 8. 72. 

Our waking conceptions do not match the fancies of our 
sleeps. Sir T. Browne , Religio Medici, ii. 11. 


A king’s palace In France or England would not match 
the home of a Foscari in Venice^ in beautiful and luxuri- 
ous appointments. D. O. Mitchell, Bound Together, ii. 

4. To furnish or show a match, counterpart, or 
competitor for; find or provide something to 
agree or harmonize witn: as, to match com- 
batants for any contest; to match a jewel or a 
ribbon. 

At Hubins the Eye-maker, I saw Drawers full of all sorts 
of Eyes, admirable for the contrivance, to match with great 
exactness any Iris whatsoever : This being a case where 
mismatching is intolerable. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 144. 

No history or antiquity can match his policies and his 
conduct. South. 

To match colors. See color. 
n. intrans. If. To contend. 

Thus macchit those men till the merke night 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), I 9679. 

2. To form a union ; become joined or mated, 
as in marriage. 

Against her friend’s minds, she matched with an ancient 
man who had neither honesty nor ability, and one whom 
she had no affection unto. 

W inthrop, Hist New England, IL 19a 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with sheep. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar. 

3. To be of corresponding size, figure, or qual- 

ity; tally; suit; harmonize; correspond: as, 
these colors do not match To correspond- 

ing, suiting, or harmonising in style, color, or any other 
respect 

The landlord . . . in . . . drab breeches and boots with 
tops to match. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxxllt 

match 2 (mach). «. [< ME. macche , < OF. mesche , 
meische, F. mdche , the wick of a candle, a match 
to fire a gun, = Pr. mecha , meca = Sp. Pg. 
mecha = It. miccia , a match, < ML. mixa, *myxa , 
mixus , L. mifxus, in., a wick, the part of a lamp 
through which the wick protrudes, the nozle, < 
Gr. /titga, the nozle of a lamp, a nostril, mucus, 
akin to L. mucus , mucus: see wiiicm*.] If. The 
wick of a lamp or caudle. 

Of a torche 

The blase beo blowen out, 3 ut brenneth the weke. 
Withouten lye and iyght, lith (remainethf fuyr in the 
macche. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 179. 

Of the grapes which tills Palma Christ! or Ricinus doth 
carle, there be made excellent wicks or matches tor lamps 
and candles. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxlil. 4. 

2. In general, anything that takes fire readily 
either from a spark or by friction, and is used 
for retaining, conveying, and communicating 
fire. Formerly, hemp, flax, cotton, or tow dipped in sul- 
phur, coarse paper saturated with niter, a species of dry 
wood called touchwood, etc., were in common use as 
matches ; and for military purposes a slow-burning cord 
was used. (See match-cord, match-lock, match-tub.) Early 
in the nineteenth century an improvement was introduced 
in the form of a thin slip of wood tipped with sulphur or 
other combustible matter, which ignited when brought 
into contact with phosphorus contained in a box or viaL 
All other domestic devices of the kind, however, were su- 
perseded by the friction-match, which was introduced 
about 1830. 8 eelocqfoco, lucifer, congreve , vesuvian, fusee, 
and vesta. 

Giving a trifle for oyl, about midnight we departed, hav- 
ing here met with good store of company; such as were 
allowed travelling with their matches light, and prepared 
to receive all onsets. Sandys, Travailes, p. »a 

3. In a special sense, a slow-match having the 
form of a line or cord of indefinite length. 8ee 
» natch-cord. 

We took a piece of match, such as soldiers use, of the 
thickness of a man’s little Anger, or somewhat thicker. 

Boyle, Works, I. 29. 

The soldiers tied their links of match about their mid- 
dle. Millan, in Grose’s MOIL Antiquities, I. 16a 

4f. A match-lock musket. 

A great many they were of goodly well proportioned fel- 
lowes, as grim as Diuels; yet the very sight of cocking our 
matches, and being to let fly. a few wordes caused them to 
leaue their bowes and arrowes to our guard. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith" u Works, L 211. 
Chemical match, a sort of friction-match, first manu- 
factured at Vienna, tipped with sulphur, and having the 
end covered with a compound of sugar and chlorate of 
potash, colored with vermilion, and made adhesive with 
glue. For ignition it was dipped into a vial containing 
sulphuric acid. Also called dip-splinL— Inc endiar y 
match. See incendiary.— Quick-match, a match made 
with threads of cotton or with cotton wick, steeped In 
gummed brandy or whisky, then soaked in a paste of 
mealed powder and gummed spirits, and afterward strewed 
with mealed powder. It burns at the rate of a yard in 13 
seconds, and is used to prime heavy mortars, etc. — Safety- 
match, a kind of match which will not ignite by friction 
unless rnbbed on a specially prepared surface, as the side 
of a box, containing tne phosphorus or other necessary part 
of the combustible composition. — Blow-match, a match 
made to burn very slowly, as at the rate of 4 or 6 inches 
an hour, and used for blasting purposes, artillery, etc., and 
formerly for firing the matchlock. — To prime a matClL 
to render it easily lgnltible by putting on the end of it 
some wet bruised powder made into a sort of paste. 
match 2 (mach). r. t. [< match ‘ 2 , «.] To purify, 
as a vessel, by burning a match or matches m 
it. Imp. Did. 
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matchable (mach'a-bl), a. [< match 1 + - able .] 
Capable of being matched; suitable for match- 
ing; corresponding in quality, character, or 
appearance. 

To tell my forces, matchable to none, 

Were bat lost labour, that few would beleeve. 

Spencer, Ruins of Time, 1. 89. 

The Treasury and Library of the Emperor [of ^Ethiopia], 
neyther of which is thought to be matchable in the world. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 078. 

Those at land that are not matchable with any upon our 
shores. 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist of the Earth. 

matchableness (mach'a-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being matchable. B . Jonson. 
match-board (macn'bord), n. In carp. , a board 
which has a tongue cut along one edge and a 
groove in the opposite edge, to enter the corre- 
sponding groove and receive the corresponding 
tongue of the boards to be placed in contiguity 
with it. Such boards are always planed smooth 
on one or both faces. Also called matched board . 

The walls . . . consist partlv of brick piers And partly 
of corrugated iron lined by felt and matchboard. 

Medical New*, L1I. 67a 

match-boarding (mach'bor'ding), n. A wall- 
lining constructed of match-boards. Also called 
matched boardina. When the boards used are beaded 
on the outer face along the edge in which is the groove, 
the lining is properl v called matched and beaded boardina. 

match-box (macn'boks), it. 1. A box for hold- 
ing matches. — 2. Mil it., same as match-pipe. 
match-clothf (mach'kldth), n. A kind of 
coarse woolen cloth, probably so called as re- 
sembling in texture the fur skins originally 
used for match-coats. 

match-coatt (mach'kot), n. A large loose coat 
formerly worn by American Indians, originally 
made of fur skins matched and sewed together, 
and afterward of match-cloth. 

The proper Indian match-coat, which is made of Bkins. 
dressed with the fur on, sewed together. . . . TheDufflela 
match coat, bought of the English. 

Beverley, Virginia, iiL % 3. 

match-cord (mach'kdrd), n. A kind of slow- 
match carried by musketeers of the sixteenth 
century for firing their matchlocks, having the 
form of a stout cord and carried loose in the 
hand or hooked to the belt or bandoleer. It 
was lighted at one or both ends when carried 
into action. 

matcher (mach'fcr), n. One who matches, 
matcher-head (mach'6r-hed), w. In wood-work- 
ing, the cutter-head of a planing-machine or a 
tonguing-and-grooving machine, 
matchett, matchettet, n. Same as machete. 
match-gearing (mach'ger'ing), n. A gearing 
composed of two cog-wheels or equal diameter. 
E. H. Knight. 

match-hook (mach'buk), n. Naut ., a tackle- 
hook consisting of a pair of hooks or a double 
hook shutting together so that each part serves 
as a mousing for the other, 
matching-machine (mach 'ing-ma -she n # ), n. 
A molding-machine for cutting the ’tongues and 
grooves in the edges of match-boards, 
match-joint (macn 'joint), v. The joining of 



match-boards, by tongue and groove. See 
match-board , match-plane. 
matchless (mach'les), a. [< match * 4* -less.} 

1. Having no match or equal; peerless; un- 
rivaled: as, matchless impudence; matchless 
charms. 

Warring in heaven against heaven’s matchlee s King. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 41. 
Her look composed, and steady eye, 

Bespoke a matchlee* constancy. 

Scott, Marmion, iL 21. 

2f. Not matched; not paired; hence, unshared ; 
having no partner. 

Als as she double spake, so heard she double. 

With matchlee sc eares deformed and distort. 

Spencer , F. Q., IV. i. 28. 

=Byn. 1. Unparalleled, incomparable, inimitable. 

matchlessly (mach 'les-li), adv. In a match- 
less manner ; so as not to be equaled, 
matchlessness (mach'les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being matchless ; peerlessness, 
match-line (maeh'lin), n. Same as match-cord. 
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match-lock (mach ' lok), n. The earliest form 
of musket-lock, constructed so as to be fired 
by means of a match in the form of a cord, 
matchlock (mach'lok), n. A musket furnished 
with a match-lock ; a gun fired by means of a 



lighted match. Matchlocks were used in England till 
near the end of the seventeenth century, when they were 
superseded by flintlocks. 

Down from his cottage wall he caught 
The matchlock, hotly tried 
At Prestonpans and Mars ton-moor, 

By fiery Ireton's side. Whittier, The ExOes. 

A soldier with his matchlock , bow, and shield. 

R. H. Stoddard, Guests of the State. 

matchlock man (mach'lok-man), pi. match- 
lockmen (-men). A soldier armed with a match- 
lock. 

matchly (mach'li), a. [< match 1 + -ly 1 .} Ex- 
actly alike. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
match-maker 1 (mach'ma'k£r), n. [< match 1 , 
»., + maker.} One who plans or brings about 
marriages; especially, one who officiously or 
obtrusively engages in promoting a match or 
matches. 

match-maker 2 (mach'raa'kdr), n. [< match*, 
n. y + maker.} One who makes matches for 
burning. 

match-making (mach'ma'king), n. [< match 1, 
n., 4- making, n.] The act or practice of set- 
ting one’s self to bring about marriages. 
match-maMng (maclr marking), a. [< match 1 , 
n. , 4- making , ppr .] Tending to make matches ; 
active in bringing about marriages. 

Mingled with these groups were three or four match- 
making mammas. Dickene. 

match-pipe (mach 'pip), w. A metal tube car- 
ried by soldiers armed with matchlocks, to pro- 
tect the lighted match and to screen its light 
from the enemy. 

match-plane (mach 'plan), n. Either of two 
lanes used to prepare boards for being joined 
y grooving and tonguing, one plane, called the 
plow, being used to form the groove, and the 
other to form the tongue. See match-board. 
match-plate (mach 'plat), n. In founding , a 
plate to the opposite sides of which are fas- 
tened correspondingly the two halves of a 
pattern, and which is then placed between the 
two sides of a flask and rammed up from both 
sides. The plate holds the pattern in position until the 
sand is consolidated; the flask is then opened and the 
match-plate removed, when, upon closing the flask again, 
the two parts of the matrix come together, 
match-pot (mach 'pot), n. A small vessel of 
incombustible material for holding friction- 
matches; specifically, such a vessel attached 
to a larger one, as to a lamp or vase. 

Two-handled Chinese vase of rock crystal, with a match- 
pot at the side. Hamilton Sale Cat., No. 600. 

match-rifling (mach 'ri 'fling), n. In gun-making, 
any one of various methods of rifling guns 
by which they are specially adapted to long- 
range shooting in shooting-matches. See rifle, 
rifling, and shooting-range. 

The Metford match-rifling is very expensive to produce, 
and once obtained requires great care to preserve it from 
rust and scratches. W. W. Greener , The Gun, p. 14a 

match-safe (mach'saf), n. A vessel of incom- 
bustible materia] for holding friction-matches, 
match-staff (mach'stAf ), n. A staff with a slot 
in the upper end and a spike in the lower, used 
on shipboard to hold a slow-match, 
match-terms (mach't&rmz), n. pi. A corre- 
sponding pair of terms of two ratios, two ante- 
cedents or two consequents. 

Each couple of them which so agree and match toge- 
ther in like slmame or qualitie are properly to be called 
match-termes or genderlike termes ; for In such cases the 
one couple are the antecedents and the other couple are 
the consequents. T. HUlc, Arithmetic (1600), viii. 

match-tub (mach'tub), n. In old war-vessels, a 
tub having a cover perforated with holes, in 
which were fixed lighted slow-matches ready 
for use, and containing water to extinguish 
sparks that might fall from the matches. 
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match-wheel (mach'hwel), n. A cog-wheel 
made to fit into or work with another. E. H. 
Knight. 

match-wood (mach'wud), n. 1. Wood in any 
form, whether in logs, scantlings, or boards, 
adapted to and designed for use in the manu- 
facture of matches. — 2. Wood which has been 
sawn, or sawn and split, to the. proper size for 
matches. — 3. As a figure of speech, wood which 
has been broken or splintered into very fine 
pieces. 

The timber framed wagons have been smashed to match- 
wood. The Engineer, LXV. 278. 

mate 1 (mat), n. [< ME. mate (= OD. maet, D. 
maat = MLG. mat, mate = G. moat = Sw. Dan. 
mat), a companion, a var. (due in part, esp. in 
the naut. use, to the D. form) of make*: see 
make*, and cf. match 1 .} 1 . A familiar associate 
or companion; one who is associated with 
another or others in habitual intercourse or 
action ; a fellow j a comrade : often used as the 
second element in a compound, as in playmate, 
schoolmate, shipmate. 

Therefore s-shoar ; Mates, let our Anchor falL 

Heer blowes no WInde ; heer are we Wei com &1L 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 

Why, how now, friends ! what saucy mates are you 

That know nor duty nor civility ? Ford, Tis Pity, iii. 9. 

’Ere, Bill ! . . . I worn’t a-speaking to you, inarm ; I 
were a-speaking to my mate. Norris, Matrimony, xxxL 

2. An equal; a match. 

Your pride is yet no mate for mine. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

3. One of a pair; one who or that which cor- 
responds to or is joined with another in a pair ; 
one of a pair of mated persons or animals, male 
and female, or of matched things ; one of two 
fellows: as, a conjugal mate or partner; these 
shoes are not mates. 

There shall the vultures also be gathered, every one with 
her mate. Isa. xxxiv. 16. 

Mary took another mate. 

But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 

Tennyson, Dora. 

4. A ship’s officer whose duty it is to oversee 
the execution of the orders of the master or 
commander, or of his immediate superior, in a 
merchant ship the mate takes command of the ship in the 
absence of the captain or commanding officer. Large 
ships have a first, second, third, and sometimes a fourth 
mate. 

The danger quite forgot wherein they were of late ; 

Who half so merry now as master and bis mate? 

Drayton, Polyolblon, it 42a 
Now mate Is blind and captain lame, 

And half the crew are sick or dead. 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 

5. In the United States navy, an officer of the 

line not in the lino of promotion Boatswain’s 

mate. See boatswain.— Carpenter’S mate. See car- 
penter. — Gunner's mate. See gunner. — Inkhora 
matet. See inkhom. — Jersey mates (in humorous al- 
lusion to New Jersey), a pair of horses not matched in 
size or color. Also called Jersey match and Jersey team. 
[ l T . 8.] — Master’s mate. See master* . 

mate 1 (mat), v.; pret. and pn. mated, ppr. mat- 
ing. [< mate 1 , n. Cf. match 1 , r.] I. trans. 1. 
To join or match as a mate or as mates, as in 
marriage or other union. 

The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. Shak., All’s WeU, 1. 1. 102. 
Know you not what fate awaits you, 

Or to whom the future mates you ? 

Bret Harte, An Arctic Vision. 

Do women never think of anything but mating people 
who happen to be thrown together? 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 7a 

2. To match one’s self with or against ; vie or 
cope with. [Rare.] 

Tall ash, and taller oak, that mates the Bkies. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, ii. 93. 

n. intrans. To be joined in companionship ; 
form a union ; pair: as, to mate with one’s like ; 
birds mate in spring. 

mate 2 t (mat), a. [< ME. mate , maat, mat, < OF. 
mat = Pr. mat = Sp. Pg. mate , confounded, dull, 
= It. matto, fond, mad, = D. mat = MLG. mat 
= MHG. mat , G. matt = 8w. matt = Dan. mat , 
confounded, confused, dejected, dull; < ML. 
mattus , confounded, confused, dull (also check- 
mated I), < Pers. (> Turk.) mat, astonished, 
confounded, amazed, receiving checkmate; 
shdhmdt, checkmate, lit. the king is dead: see 
checkmate . Cf. mate 3 . Cf. also mat$, < G. matt, 
dull, dim. 1 1. Enfeebled; fatigued; spent. 

What of here hard hewing & of the hote weder, 

Mellon was al mat; sche ne migt no further. 

William qf Paleme (E. E. T. 8.\ 1. 2441. 

Now thei ben moche at the worse, for thei ben wery and 
mate tor trauaile. Merlin (E E. T. S.), iii. 396. 
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2. Confounded; daunted; dismayed; dejected; 
cast down. 

Him thought* that his herte wolde broken 
Whan he aaugh hem to pilous and so moot 
That whilom weren of bo greet estaat. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale, 1. OS. 

That nyght logged Amaunt and his men by a launde side 
in the woae. and were full mate and pensif for her kyn and 
frendes. Merlin (E. E. T. S .XU. 860. 

3. Overthrown; fallen; slain. 

0 Goli&a, unmesorable of lengthe, 

How myghte David make thee so matt 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, L 837. 

And wexeth anone so feeble and mate. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, vi. 

mate 2 (mat), v. [< ME. maten , < OF. mater = 
Sp. Pg. matar = It. mattare = D. matten (in af- 
matten) = G. matten = Sw. matta = Dan. matte, 
mate; from the adj.] I. tram . To defeat; 
daunt: confound; stupefy. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

ffyve hundrith fully of there fyne shippes, 

Consume! full cleane. clothes & other, 

And mony mo were there marred, & mated with fire. 

Detraction of Troy (E.E.T. 8.X 1. 9681. 
Luc . What, are you mad, that von do reason so? 

AnL S. Not mad, but mated; how, 1 do not know. 

Shot., C. of E., iii 2. 64. 
Theod. I think she is taller than yourself. 

Leoc . Why, let her! 

It is not that shall mate me. 

Fletcher (and another\ Love's Pilgrimage, iii. 2. 

Twenty years of depression and continual failure mated 
the spirits of the cavaliers. UaUam. 

H. intram. To be confounded. 
mate 3 (mat), n. [< ME. mate , in checkmate: 
see checkmate.] In chess, the state of the king 
when he is in check and cannot move out of 
it, the player whose king is so placed losing 
the game. 

At the chesse with me she gan to play. . . . 

Ther-with Fortune seyde "chek here !** 

And ** Mate!" in the myd point of the chekkere. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. SOU 
Although I had a check, 

To geue the mate is hard. 

Surrey, To the Ladle that Scorned her Loner. 

Like a stale at chess, where it is no mate, but yet the 
game cannot stir. Bacon , Boldness. 

Fool's mate, a mode of checkmate in which the tyro, 
moving first, is mated by his opponent's second move.— 
Scholar's mate, a simple mode of checkmate, sometimes 
practised on inexperienced players, in which the skilled 
player’s queen, supported by a bishop, mates the tyro in 
four moves. 

A simple trip, akin to scholar's mate at chess. 

H. Kingsley. 

Smothered mate, S form of mate in which the king is 
so surrounded by his own men ss to be unsble to move, 
and the mate Is given by a knight 
mate 3 (mat), v. t. ; pret. aud pp. mated , ppr. mat- 
ing. [< ME. maten , < OF. and F. mater (= Pr. 
matar = It. mattare ), checkmate, < mat, check- 
mated: see mate 2 .] To checkmate. 
mate 4 , rnatd (mft'te), n. [Sp., prop, yerha de 
mate: yerba, herb ; de, of ; mate, a vessel, usually 
a gourd or calabash, in which the leaves are in- 
fused.] A species of holly, Ilex Paraguayensis; 
also, its prepared leaves, or the tea-like bever- 
age made from them. The mate is a small tree, or 
is reduced to a bush by the cutting of its branches for 
their leaves. It is found wild on the river-banks of Para- 
guay and in the neighboring mountainous districts of Bra- 
sil, and Is cultivated in plantations The leaves are pre- 
pared by roasting and pulverizing. Boiling water is poured 
over them to form thetea, which is imbibed through atube, 
commonly without addition, sometimes with sugar or lem- 
on. It is an aromatic beverage, whose general effects are 
those of tea and coffee. It is considered very refreshing 
in fatigue, and is consumed by miners and other heavy la- 
borers. Its use, once adopted, is very difficult to abandon. 
Also called Braid or Paraguay tea, Jesuits tea, and yerba. 
matelA886 (mat-las'a), a . and n . [F., pp. of 

matelasser, cover with a mattress, < maUlas, a 
mattress : see mattress.] I. a. Having a raised 
pattern the surface of which looks as if quilted : 
said of fine textiles, especially silk. Matelassd 
silks have usually a rich flowered pattern, and are of one 
color, the pattern showing only by its slight relief and 
different texture. 

II. n. A kind of French dress-goods of silk 
and wool. See I. 

matdless (mat'les), a. [< mate 1 + -less.] Hav- 
ing no mate or companion. 

Daughter too divine as womsn to be noted. 

Spouse of only death in mateUet maidenhood. 

A. C. Swinburne, Athena. 

matelote (raat'e-lot), «. [F., a dish of differ- 
ent sorts of fish, < matelot, a sailor, seaman: see 
matross.] Fish served with a sauce of wine, 
onions, herbs, and other seasoning. The name 
is sometimes given to a dish of meat or other 
viands served with a similar sauce, 
m&telotte (mat'e-lot), n. [F.,< matelot, a sailor: 
see matelote.] An old sailors’ dance, in duple 


rhythm, similar to the hornpipe. The dancers 
wore wooden shoes and had their arms inter- 
twined behind their hacks, 
mately (mat'li), a. In her., same as wrdi: as, 
a cross mately. 

mateology (mat-e-ol'6-ji), n. [< Gr. ftarato?oyia, 
vain, random tala, < paraioXorof, talking at ran- 
dom, < ft&raioc, vain, idle, foolish (> p&ry, folly), 
+ -?oyia, < Tifyetv, speak : see -ology.] A vain 
discourse or inquiry. Also spelled mataology. 
[Rare.] 

The sapience of our forefathers and the defectiveness of 
our dictionaries are simultaneously illustrated by the bead- 
roll of matatology (a list of different kinds of divination] 
embodied in the extract here following. 

F. Halt, Mod. Eng., p. 37. 

mateotechnyt (mat'e-o-tek'ni), n. [< Gr. 
fidraioc, vain, 4* rix^vl ait.] Any unprofitable 
science. [Rare.] 

Such a peevish practice A unnecesaarle 
Mataotechnie. 

Touchstone qf Complexions, Pref., p. 6. (Davies.) 
maters, n. A Middle English form of matter . 
mater 2 (ma'tfcr), n.; pi. matres (-trez). [L., 
= Gr. wrnjf* = E. mother: see mother I.] 1. 

Mother: in certain special uses. See alma 
mater, and phrases below. — 2. In anat., one 
of two membranes or meninges of the brain, 
outer and inner, separated by the arachnoid, 
and distinguished as dura mater, or dura, and 
pia mater , or pia: so called from some idea 

that they produce the brain Mater aoetl, mother 

of vinegar; a fungus or mold-plant which appears on the 
surface of vinegar, forming there a thick leather-like ooat. 
It belongs to the genus Mycoderma . — Mater 
the mother of a family. 

materet. if. A Middle English form of matter. 
material (ma-te'ri-al), a. and n. [= F. mate- 
riel = Sp. Pg. material = It. materiale , < LL. 
materialis , of or belonging to matter, < L. ma- 
teria, matter: see matter.] I, a. 1. Consisting 
of matter; of a physical nature; not spiritual: 
as, material elements; a material body. 

I saw when at his word the formless mass, 

This world's material mould, came to a heap. 

MiUon, P. L., iii. 709. 

The motion of the ether communicated to material sub- 
stances throws them into motion. It is therefore itself s 
material substance. Tyndall, Light end Electricity, p. 124. 

2. Relating to or connected with matter; con- 
cerned with organic nature; affecting corporeal 
things or interests: as, material existence or 
well-being. 

Even in that material civilization which utilitarianism 
delights to glorify, there is an element which the philoso- 
phy of mere enjoyment cannot explain. 

Leaky, Europ. Morals, I. 89. 

Material circumstances will continue to rule political 
agglomerations. The Nation, XLH. 166. 

Hence — 3. Corporeal; sensuous; sensual; 
gross: as, material delights. 

These temptations are crasse and material , and soon dis- 
cernible. Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 104. 

4. Pertaining to the matter or subject; of 
substantial import or consequence ; essential ; 
necessary; important. 

That were too long their infinite contents 
Here to record, ne much materiaU. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 74. 

He [the King of Spain] had done them some material 
good Offices. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 3. 

How we all came to disregard so material a point is In- 
conceivable. Goldsmith, Vicar, xvt 

A circumstance may be said to be material when it bears 
a visible relation in point of causality to the oon sequences ; 
immaterial, when It bears no such visible relation. 

Bentham , Introd. to Morals and Legislation, vii. 23. 

She repeated to my friend the singular story she had 
before told him, without any material variation from the 
detail she had formerly given. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, L 203. 

5f. Full of matter, or of solid sense and obser- 
vation. 

Touch Honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a 
sauce to sugar. 

Jaq. A material fool ! [Aside.] 

Stiak., As you Like it, iii. 3. 32. 

Beware of being too material when there is any impedi- 
ment or obstruction in men’s wills ; for pre-occcupation 
of mind ever requireth preface of speech. 

Bacon, Dispatch (ed. 1887). 

What thinks material Horace of his learning? 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

Natural and easy as well in her deportment as in her 
discourse, which was always materiaU, not trifling. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 10, 1685. 

6. In philos., consisting in or pertaining to mat- 
ter in the Aristotelian sense, and not to form ; 
arising from matter of positive fact, and not 
from logical implication : referring to the object 
as it exists, ana not to distinctions originating 
in the mind ; relating to a word as an object, ana 


not to its meaning. All these senses come down from 
the middle ages, snd in them material is opposed to for- 
mal. In Cartesian and later writings, material often means 
pertaining to the outward world, as opposed to spiritual. 
In the Kantian terminology, material means pertaining to 
or derived from matter in the Kantian sense of that term, 
namely, that which is contributed to cognition by sense. 
Examples of the many established phrases in which this 
word occurs are given below. 

7. In the law of evidence , of legal significance 
in the cause; having such a relation to the 
question in controversy that it may or ought 
to have some influence on the determination of 
the cause. See immaterial issue, under issue. — 
Material acceptation or supposition, the taking of a 
spoken or written word as an object of thought.— Materi- 
al being. See being. — Material C&USe. See cause, 1.— 
Material cognition. See cognition. — Material conse- 
quence, s consequence, or premise with conclusion, which 
is valid— that is, of which the conclusion is true whenever 
the premise is true, but which is so by virtue of a matter 
of fact, and not by virtue of the logical forms of the prem- 
ise and conclusion. The use of this term originated with 
Scotus, who further distinguishes between a necessary 
and a contingent material consequence, according as the 
premise needed to be supplied to render the consequence 
a logical syllogism is a necessary or a contingent propo- 
sition.— Material criterion Of truth. See criterion.— 
Material descent, the passage from a genus to a species 
which comes under it as a matter of fact, but not by logi- 
cal necessity.— Material distinction, the distinction be- 
tween different individuals of the same species. This is 
an example of a use of the word material common with 
Thomas Aquinas and his followers, which seems to imply 
that matter is the principle of individuation.— Material 
fallacy, a fallacy in which the syllogism satisfies all the 
rules of formal logic, but where the deception belongs to a 
class of falsifications of premises. Such, for example, are 
cases where "most” is exaggerated into "all,” where we 
argue post hoc ergo propter hoc, etc.— Material fORUt, in 
metaph, a form depending upon matter, and having no in- 
dependent existence, which is supposed to be true of every 
form except the human soul.— Material heresy. See 
heresy, 2.— Material Idea. See idea.— Material know- 
ledge. Same as material cognition.— Material logic. See 
logic. — Material matter of a proposition, the subject 
and predicate : opposed to the formal matter, which is the 
fact signified by the proposition.— Material mode, a 
mode which affects the matter of a proposition : opposed 
to formal mode , which affects the form. 

The material modes affect the matter of the enuncia- 
tion, viz. either the subject or the predicate. For exixn- 

f >le, in this enunciation, A good shepherd lays down his 
Ife for his sheep, the word bonus or good is the mode of 
the subject In this, A rhetorician speaks ornately and 
copiously, ornately and copiously are the modes of the 
predicate. Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman. 

Material multitude?, the plurality of a number In which 
the distinctions which may separate the objects are left 
out trf view. It is a Thomlst expression.— Material Ob- 
ject Oft science, the things of which that science takes 
cognizance, regardless of the point of view from which it 
considers them. Thus, chemistry and mechanics have the 
same material object — that is to say, the whole universe. 
— Material opposition, the opposition between terms 
which are not opposed in form.— Material perfection 
Of cognition, a perfect acquaintance with the facta, as op- 
posed to a logically distinct apprehension of them.— Ma- 
terial principle, the Aristotelian matter. See matter. 
2 (a).— Material science, a science which rests on out- 
ward observation, and not on introspection : a Cartesian 
distinction.— Material slgnt, a sign which indicates Its 
object, and shows its real existence, bat does not represent 
it, or exhibit its form : a Thom 1st phrase.— Material sub- 
stance, matter in the ordinary sense. — Material sup- 
position. Same as material acceptation. — Material 
truth, the correspondence of oar judgments with their 
objects : opposed to formal truth, which is mere logical 
consistency.— Material unity t, that which belongs to 
an Individual as such : a Thomlst term.— Material vir- 
tue^, a power residing in material things. Aquinas. 

II. w. 1. Component or contributory matter 
or substance ; that of or with which any corpo- 
real thing is or may he constituted, made, or 
done : as, the materials of the soil or of disin- 
tegrated rocks; wool is the material of cloth; 
binlding- or writing-material; war-material. 

The houses are all built, on the outside, of no better s 
material than either Sun burnt Brick or Flemish Wall. 

MaundreU , Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 124. 
The scenery, though for ever changing, changes like 
the pattern of a kaleidoscope, the same materials read- 
justed in varying combinations* Froude , Sketches, p. 64. 

2. A constituent principle or element; that 
which composes or makes a part of anything : 
as, the material of one’s thoughts ; the materials 
of a drama. 


Concerning the materials of seditions. 

Bacon, Seditions and Trouble*. 

Let none fear that this age, or any coming one, will ex- 
tirpate the material of poetry. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 121. 
Raw material, unmanufactured material ; material for 
fabrication in its natural state, or, with reference to some 
processes of manufacture, in the partially manufactured 
state to which It must be brought prior to treatment by 
those processes. Thus, wool is the raw material of yam, 
and yarn that of doth ; iron ore is the raw material of pig- 
iron, and pig-iron that of cast-iron. 

The currier and tanner find their whole occupation in 
converting rate material into what may be termed pre- 
pared material. J. S. Mill. 

Strength Of materials, that power by which any sub- 
stance. as a rod, bar, beam, chain, or rope, resists any effort 
to destroy the cohesion of its parts, whether by palling or 
stretching, crushing, or lateral or longitudinal pressure. 
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material 

tnaterialt (ma-te'ri-al), v. t. [(material, it.] To 
render material ; materialize. 

I believe that the whole frame of a beast doth perish, and 
is left in the same state after death as before it was materi- 
aled unto life. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, 9 37. 

materialisation, materialise. See materiali- 
zation, materialize . 

materialism (ma-te'ri-al-izm), n. [First used 
in E.; = F. mat&rialisme = 8p. Pg. It. materia - 
lismo; as material + -ism.] 1 . The denial of the 
existence in man of an immaterial substance, 
which alone is conscious, distinct and separa- 
ble from the body. — 2. The metaphysical doc- 
trine that matter is the only substance, and that 
matter and its motions constitute the universe. 
See idealism, 1. 

Philosophical materialiem holds that matter and the 
motions of matter make up the sum total of existence, 
and that what we know as psychical phenomena in man 
and other animals are to be interpreted in an ultimate 
analysis as simply the peculiar aspect which is assumed 
by certain enormously complicated motions of matter. 

J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 277. 

3. The doctrine that all phenomena are to be 
accounted for by the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, in connection with certain laws or ten- 
dencies toward laws, in nature ; Epicureanism. 
— 4. Any opinion or tendency that is based 
upon purely material interests ; hence, any low 
view of life ; devotion to material things or in- 
terests ; neglect of spiritual for physical needs 
and considerations. 

Criticism Is infested with a cant of materialism, which 
assumes that manual skill and activity is the first merit 
of all men, and disparages such as say and do not. 

Emerton, The Poet. 

There is a Lower Life, of which the animating principle 
is secularity, or— in the popular sense of the word — ma- 
terialism J. R Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 225. 

materialist (ma-te'ri-al-ist), n. and a. [= F. 
materialists = Sp. Pg. It. materialista ; as ma- 
terial 4- -tef.] I, n. 1. One who holds or ad- 
vocates any form of metaphysical materialism. 

He who denies spirit In man or in the universe is a per- 
fect materialist, Fleming, Voc&b. of Philos. 

2. One who is absorbed by material interests; 
one who takes a low, material view of life. 

Persons who worship nothing but worldly success, who 
care for nothing but wealth, or fashionable display, or 
personal celebrity, or sensual gratification, are thus loosely 
called materialists. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., II. 433. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to materialism ; ma- 
terialistic. 

The materialist view is quite as imperfect as the spiritu- 
alist view. G.H. Lewes , Hist Philos., IL 763. 

materialistic (ma-te'ri-a-lis'tik), a. [< mate- 
rialist 4- -w ?.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or characterized by materialism, in any sense 
of that word. 

But to me his very spiritualism seemed more material- 
istic than his physics. Kingsley. 

materialistlcal (ma-te 'ri-a-lis ' ti-kal ) , a . [< ma- 
terialistic + -a/.] -Same as materialistic. 
materiality (ma-te-ri-al'i-ti), n. [= F. mate- 
riality = Sp. material idad = Pg. materialidade 
= It. materiality < NL. * materials ta(t-)s , < LL. 
materially, material : see material .] 1. The state 
or condition of being material; physical con- 
stitution or organization; corporeity: as, the 
old belief in the materiality of neat. 

Nor had compacted earth, nor rock, nor stone, 

Nor gross materiality been known. 

Byrom, Epistle to a Gentleman in the Temple. 

There has arisen . . . the conception of a deity who. 
at first human in all thiugs, has been gradually losing hu- 
man materiality. H. Spencer, Univ. Prog., p. 70. 

2. A material thing; material substance. 

Sufficient is it to remember for the present that the soul 
is a subtler and more refined materiality , which it thus en- 
dowed with more delicate and refined perceptions than 
the bodily organs. W. Wallace , Epicureanism, p. 102. 

3. Material character; coarseness; grossness. 

In polygamous families . . . the children cannot avoid 
suffering . . . from the general debasement and materi- 
ality of life. S. Bowles, Our New West, p. 248. 

4. The perception of material substance by 
the mind ; that factor in cognition which is rec- 
ognized as material. 

It is of more than psychological interest to remark how 
the primordial factor in materiality is thus due to the pro- 
jection of a subjectively determined reaction to that ac- 
tion of a not-self on which sense-impressions depend — 
an action of the not-self which, of course, is not known as 
Bach till this projection of the subjective reaction has 
taken place. J. Ward , Encyc. Brit., XX. 66. 

5. The quality of being material ; importance ; 
essentiality : as, the materiality of testimony. 

Now materiality is a relative term : applied to the con- 
sequences of an act, it bore relation to pain and pleasure : 
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applied to the circumstances, it bears relation to the con- 
sequences. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, viL 23. 

materialization (ma-te'ri-al-i-za'shon), n. [< 
materialize + -ation.] The act of materializ- 
ing or of investing with or assuming a material 
form ; change from a spiritual, ideal, or imagi- 
nary state to a state of matter; specifically, 
among spiritualists, the alleged assumption 
by a spirit of a material or bodily form. Also 
spelled materialisation. 

materialize (ma-te'ri-al-iz), v . ; pret. and pp. 
materialized , ppr. materializing. [= F. maUri- 
aliser = It. materializzare ; as material 4* -ize.] 

1. trans. 1. To give a material form or bodily 
existence to ; make physically perceptible ; em- 
body in any maimer. See II. 

By this means [letters] we materialize our ideas, and 
make them os lasting as the ink and paper, their vehidea. 

Guardian, No. 172. 
With wonderful art and beauty [Virgil has] materialized 
(if I may so call it) a scheme of abstracted notions, and 
dothed the most nice, refined conceptions of philosophy 
in sensible images ana poetical representations. 

Toiler, No. 116. 

He regarded the suggestion that the letter he described 
as “ materialised, or reintegrated in the air" was an out- 
come of any concealed apparatus as “grotesquely ab- 
surd." R. Hodgson, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, III. 262. 

2. To give the character of metaphysical ma- 
terialism to; render materialistic. 

The materializing tendencies of the former system. 

MUman, Hist. Latin Christianity, vlii. 6. 

3. To reduce to a material basis or standard ; 
treat as pertaining only to matter; give a ma- 
terial character to ; make material, low, coarse, 
sensual, etc.: as, to materialize thought, mo- 
rality, or mythology; to materialize one’s ideas 
or enjoyments. 

n. intrans. 1. To become material; assume 
a material form; in recent spiritualistic use, 
to assume, as a spirit or immaterial entity, a 
form whicn is perceptible by the senses, or one 
that is visible, tangible, and (in the case of sup- 
posed spirits) capable of physical exertion. 

But, setting aside all charlatanry, there Is an over- 
whelming amount of evidence from people who are pre- 
sumably truthful to the effect that they have actually 
seen persons and things materialize, as the phrase goes, 
out of nothing. N. A. Rev., CXLVI. 704. 

2. To take form or shape ; come into percep- 
tible existence; become real: as, the project 
has not yet materialized. [Colloq. ] 

The hail of the intruders was regarded as a challenge 
by some fifteen or twenty hounds that suddenly material- 
ized among the bee hives and the althea bushes. 

M. N. Mwr/ree, Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

Also spelled materialise . 
materially (ma-te'ri-al-i), adv. 1. With, in, by, 
or with reference to matter or material things ; 
from a material point of view ; physically : as, 
to be well provided materially; the state of the 
country materially considered. — 2. As regards 
matter or substance; not formally; in itself 
considered. 

An ill intention is certainly sufficient to spoil and cor- 
rupt an act in itself materially good. Smith. 

3. In a material manner; to an important ex- 
tent or degree ; essentially. 

It conduced materially to the security of good order. 

Hallam, Middle Ages, viii. 2. 

materialness (ma-te'ri-al-nes), «. The state 
or quality of being material; importance; es- 
sentiality. 

materia medica (ma-te'ri-& med'i-kfi). [ML. 
NL., medical material: materia, material, mat- 
ter; medica, fem. of medicos, medical: nee medic* , 
medical .] 1. Medicinal agencies collectively ; 
the various remedial substances employed in 
medicine. — 2. That branch of medical science 
which treats of the various substances, natural 
and artificial, which are employed in the prac- 
tice of medicine, and embraces an explanation 
of their nature and modes of action, 
materi&riant (ma-te-ri-a'ri-an), n. [< LL. ma- 
teriarius, believing in the eternity of matter, < 
L. materia, matter: see mat ter and -arian.] A 
materialist. Cudworth. 

materiatet (ma-te'ri-at), a. and n. [< L. mate- 
riatus, taken, hot as pp. of materiare , build of 
wood, but as a mere adj., made of matter, < 
materia, matter: see material , matter .] I. a. 

1. Consisting of matter; material. 

A merely materiate being, if it live, borrows its life, as a 
thing foreign to it, and separable from it 

J. How, Works (1848), I. 65. 
Gold, . . . the most ponderous and materiate amongst 
metalles. Bacon, Nat. Hist, § 326. 

2. In metaph., united with matter; embodied 
in matter: said of an Aristotelian form. 


mat-grass 

n.n. A material substance ; a thing formed 
of matter. 

materiationt (ma-te-ri-a'shon), n. [Cf. L. ma- 
teriatio{n-), woodwork, < materiare , build of 
wood, materiari , procure wood: see materiate. 1 

1. A selling of timber for building. Bailey , 
1731. — 2. In metaph., a making real by embody- 
ing in matter or visible form. 

Creation, that is, a production of all things out of no- 
thing ; a formation not only of matter but of form, and a 
materiation even of matter itself. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., v. 1. 
materiature (ma-te'ri-a-tur), n. [< materiate 4* 
-lire.] Materialization; the production by the 
soul of the matter of the body. J. H. Stirling . 
matdriel (ma-ta-ri-el'), w. [F.: see material, 
».] The assemblage or totality of things used 
or needed in carrying on any complex business 
or operation, in distinction from the personnel, 
or body of persons, employed in the same : ap- 
plied more especially to military supplies and 
equipments, as arms, ammunition, baggage, 
provisions, horses, wagons, etc. 
materies (ma-te'ri-ez), w. [L. : see matter .] 
In some technical uses, material ; a material ; a 
matter or substance composing or peculiar to 
anything, or considered as an operative or cau- 
sative agency: as, materies morbi (something 
regarded as the immediate cause of disease), 
materionst (ma-te ' ri-us) , a. [ < LL. ma teriosus, 
full of matter (woodf), < L. materia, matter, 
wood: see mat ter.} Same as material. Milton. 
maternal (ma-t£r'nal), a. [= F. matemel = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. matemafss It. matcrnale, <L. mater - 
nus, of a mother, < mater, mother: see mater 2 , 
mother L] 1. Pertaining to a mother or to 
motherhood; proper to a mother; motherly: 
as, maternal love or authority; maternal pains 
or cares. 

Ah, that maternal smile ! 

Couper, On the Receipt of my Mother's Picture. 
We smile to see our little ones At play 
So grave, so thoughtful, with maternal care 
Nursing the wisps of rags they call their babes. 

0. W. Holmes, Idols. 

2. Relating to or consisting of mothers ; con- 
cerning the state of motherhood : as, a maternal 
association ; a maternal hospital. — 3. Coming 
from or through a mother; imparted by or con- 
nected with one's mother: as, a matei'nal in- 
heritance ; a maternal uncle or cousin; mater- 
nal ancestry or lineage. 

That part alone of gross maternal frame 

Fire snail devour. Gay, Apotheosis of Hercules. 

Clive ... is driven over the downs to Brighton, to his 
maternal aunt there. Thackeray , Newcomes, v. 

4. Of or pertaining to the country of one’s 
birth; native; vernacular. 

English-speaking missionaries have planted their ma 
temal dialect at scores of important points. 

G. P. Marsh , Lects. on Eng. Lang., i. 
= Byn. Parental, etc. See motherly. 
m&temality (ma-t6r-nal'i-ti), n. [< maternal 
+ -tty.] Motherhood, fiuiley, 1731. 
maternally (ma-t,6r'nal-i), adv. 1. In a mater- 
nal or motherly manner. — 2. Through a mother, 
or on the maternal side: as, they are related 
maternally. 

maternity (ma-ter'ni-ti), if.; pi, maternities 
(-tiz). [< F. maternite = Sp. maternidad = Pg. 

matemidadc =It. mater nita, < ML. maternita (t-)s, 

< L. maternity, , of a mother: see matei'nal.’] 1. 
The state of being a mother ; motherhood. 

Her charity was the cause of her maternity. 

Partheneia Sacra (1633), p. 47. 
2. A place for the care of mothers in child- 
birth ; a lying-in ward or hospital. [Rare.] 

The hospital contains 65 beds, and has also a large ex- 
tern maternity attached. Lancet, No. 3446, p. 609. 

Extern maternity. See extern. - Maternity hospital 
See hospital. 

matesnip (mat 'ship), n. [< mate * 4- -ship.] 
Fellowship; companionship. [Rare.] 

I sat among them equally 
In fellowship and mateship, as a child. 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vIL 
matfelont, «. [Early mod. E. also materfilon; 

< ME. matfelon . mate felon, matfelone, mattefelon 
(W. madfelen , < E.), < OF. matefeion , matefe- 
lun, matefion, knapweed.] The knapweed, Cen- 
taur ea nigra; also, C. scahiosa. 

Tok avaunce, matfelon, yarow, and sanygill. and stamp 
tham, and temper tham with stale ale, and drynk hit 
morn and even. Reliquice Antiques, i. 53. 

mat-grass (mat'grfis), n. 1. Same as matweed. 
— 2. A European grass, Nardus stricta , which 
grows abundantly on moors and heaths in short 
tufts. It is worthless for agricultural purposes, 
except as affording a natural pasturage for 
sheep. Also called nard . 
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math 

math (m&th), n. K ME. math (f), < AS. math 
(= OHG. mad, MHG. mat {mad-), G. mdhd), a 
mowing, what is mowed, etc.: with formative 
-th, < mdwan , mow: see motpl.J A mowing, or 
what is gathered from mowing. [Obsolete, 
except in the compounds aftermath and tatter - 
math.'] 

The first mowing thereof, for the king's me, it wont to 
be sooner than the common math. 

Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Amos vii. 

math. An abbreviation of mathematics and 
mathematical . 

mathematic (math-e-mat 'ik), a. and n. [I. a. = 
F. mathSmatique = Sp. mate matico = Pg. mathe- 
matico = It. matematico (cf. D. G. mathematisch 
= Dan. mathematisk = Sw. matematisk )j < L. 
mathematics 8, < Gr. fiad^fiariKd^, pertaining to 
learning, disposed to learn, belonging to the 
sciences, esp. to mathematics, < pady/ia, a les- 
son, a thing learned, learning, science, in the 
pi. paBfipara, the sciences, esp. mathematics, < 
pavvdvetv, fia&eiv, learn. II. w. = F. math&matique 
= 8p. matemdtica — Pg. mathematics = It. ma- 
tcmatica (D. mathematiek = G. Dan. mathema- 
tik = Sw. matematik) % < L. mathematics , f., < Gr. 
fiaBr/fiaruc^ (sc. rtx i 'V), f., also fiadrjfiaTucd, neut. 
pi., mathematics, in L. also astrology. See II.] 

1. a. Same as mathematical. [Rare.] 

Sir, not only a mathematic point, which is the most In- 
divisible and unique thing which art can present, flows 
into every line which is derived from the centre, but our 
soul, which is but one, hath swallowed up a negative and 
feeling soul. Donne, Letters, xxi. 

Solving problems mathematic. Byron, Grant*. 

II. w. Same as mathematics. [Rare.] 

All pure mathematic is thus a science of pure intuition. 

Hickok, Mental Philos., p. 125. 

mathematical (math-e-mat'i-kal), a. and n. 
[< mathematic 4- -al.] I. a. 1. "Of, pertaining 
to, or relating to mathematics; having to do 
with pure quantity; quantitative: as, mathe- 
matical knowledge ; mathematical instruments ; 
a mathematical tneory. 

That Egyptian and Chaldean wisdom mathematical 
wherewith Moses and Daniel were furnished. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. & 

The greater or less accuracy attainable in a mathematical 
science is a matter of accident. Jeoons, Pol. Econ., p. 7. 

The first or mathematical class of categories, the cate- 
gories of quantity or quality. 

E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 816. 

2. According to the principles of mathematics ; 
theoretically precise ; absolutely accurate ; 
strict; rigid; demonstrable: as, mathematical 
exactness; mathematical certainty. 

Every single argument should be managed as a mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, ft 7. 

3f. Geometrical, as opposed to arithmetical and 
algebraical : an incorrect use, formerly current. 

Arithmetical, mathematical , algebraical, and paradoxi- 
cal questions. R . Carlile (1794X title of book. 

4f. Astrological; magical. 

Though I do by the authority of God’s laws and man’s laws 
damn this damnable art mathematical, I do not damn such 
other arts and sciences as be associated and annexed with 
this unlawful astrology. Bp. Hooper, Works, I. 880. 

6. Produced by mathematics, as pure figures 
and number. 

A marvellous newtrality have these things mathemaH- 
call, and also a strange participation between things so- 
pernaturall, immortall, Intellectual! simple and indivisi- 
ble. and things natural! mortal! sensible, compounded 
ana divisible. Dr. J. Dee, Preface to Euclid (1570). 

Mathematical abstraction. See abstraction.— Mathe- 
matical body, a volume of pure space, without inertia 
and the other properties of natural bodies. See body. — 
Mathematical certainty or evidence, that sort of cer- 
tainty which results from mathematical demonstration, 
based on a diagram or the lika —Mathematical chro- 
nology. See chronology. — Mathematical conception, 
a conception which is applicable immediately to space 
and time, and not to existence or causation ; a conception 
that is not dynamical. — Mathematical Induction. See 
induction, 6.— Mathematical infinity, that sort of in- 
finity which is considered in mathematics. See infinite, 1, 
and infinity, 3. —Mathematical instruments, instru- 
ments for mathematical drawing and drafting, such as di- 
viders, protractors, and the like. — Mathematical nota- 
tion. See notation. — Mathematical psychology, an 
application of mathematics to psychology, like that at- 
tempted by Herbart— Mathematical quantities, quan- 
tities as they are conceived by the mathematician, often 
professedly fictitious, as distinguished from natural quan- 
tities, which are quantities as they exist In the concrete.— 
Mathematical signs, see s^n.— Mathematical unity, 
the abstract number 1.— MathsmaMcal Whole, a whole 
whose parts lie outside of one another; a quantitative, 
Integra! or integrate whole. 

fl.t w. pi. Mathematics. 

The arte of vulgar arithmeticke. . . . Newly collected, 
digested, and in some part devised, by a wel wilier to the 
Mathematical*. T. HiU (1600), title of book. 

Take delight likewise in the mathematical*. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner. I. 806). 
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The stars, the planets, and signs in the firmament shall 
be strange gods, If we, being deceived with the mathemati- 
cal*, shall wholly hang on them. BuUinger, Sermons, i! 2. 

mathematically (math-e-mat'i-kal-i), adr. In 
a mathematical manner according to the laws 
or principles of mathematical science; with 
mathematical certainty; demonstrably: as, a 
proposition that is mathematically true. Pres- 
cott. 

mathematician (math'e-ma-tish'an), ?(. [= 

F. mathematicien ; as mathematic 4* -tan.] 1. 
One who is versed in mathematics. 

The Mathematician , taking his start from the pure per- 
ceptions of space and time, goes on freely constructing fig- 
ures in space without any reference to experience, and 
demonstrating the properties of such figures. 

B. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 242. 

2f. An astrologer. 

Mathematician*, among the Romans, were for some time 
specially meant of astrologers, or star-prophets. 

N. Grew, Coamologia Sacra, p. 827. 

Combinatorial mathematician. See combinatorial. 
mathematicize (math -e -mat 'i-siz), v. t. [< 
mathematic 4* -ite.] To consider or treat in a 
mathematical manner, as logic. [Rare.] 
mathematicological (math - e - mat # i -ko-loj'i- 
kal), a . Applying mathematics or algebra to 
logic. Jevons. 

mathematics (math-e-mat 'iks), n. [PI. of math- 
ematic: see -ics. Cf. ritathema tic , «.] The science 
of quantity; the study of ideal constructions 
(often applicable to real problems), and the 
discovery thereby of relations between the 

? arts of these constructions, before unknown. 

he observations being upon object* of imagination mere- 
ly, the discoveries of mathematics are susceptible of beiug 
rendered quite certain. The first considerable advances 
in mathematics were made by the Greeks, whose greatest 
geometers, Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius, flourished 
in or about the third century b. c. After their time not 
very much progress was made until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but since then the progress of discovery has been 
continuous. See ab*olute , cuoebra, arithmetic, equation, 
function, geometry, group, infinite, infiniUtimal, number, 
problem, quantity, epace , theorem, etc. 

To the pure mathematics are those sciences belonging 
which handle quantity determinate. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iL 17L 
I have mentioned mathematiek* as a way to settle in the 
mind an habit of reasoning closely and in train. 

Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, 5 7. 
Mathematics is the science which draws necessary con- 
clusions. B. Peirce , Linear Associative Algebra (1870), i 1. 

Now this establishment of correspondence between twu 
aggregates and investigation of the properties that are 
carried over by the correspondence may be called the cen- 
tral Idea of modern mathematic*. 

W. K. Clifford, Philos. Pure Sciences, p. 884. 

Applied mathematics, the mathematical study of a 
series of problems the connection of which is objective : 
opposed to pure mathematic*, which studies systems of 
relations, the connection lying in the analogy of the re- 
lationship. Examples of applied mathematics are rigid 
dynamics, hydrodynamics, the theory of probabilities, the 
kinetlcal theory of gases, etc.— Higher mathematics, all 
the scientifically treated branches of mathematics— that 
is, all except practical arithmetic, elementary geometry, 
trigonometry, and a part of algebra. 


Amiurus nigricans, a kind of catfish. 

mathesis (ma-the'sis), n. [LL., learning, math- 
ematics, < Gr. fiddqotc, learning, knowledge, sci- 
ence, < pavddwv, padtlv, learn: see mathematics.] 

1. Mental discipline; learning or science in 
genera! especially mathematics. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Mad Mathesi* alone was unconflned. 

Too mad for mere material chains to bind, 

Now to pure space lift* her ecstatic stare, 

Now, running round the circle, finds it square. 

Pope, Dunciad, !v. 81. 

2. [cap.] In entom., a genus of clerid beetles, 
erected by Waterhouse in 1877, having a long 
antennal club and the third tarsal joint not bi- 
lobed. The type is M. gutUgera of New Zealand, resem- 
bling the longicorn Zorion auttigerum, with which it is 
associated, and upon which it is probably parasitic. 

mathesyt, n. [< LL. mathesis , learning: see 
mathesis.] Mathesis; mathematics. 

Anon after he set vp a great scole at Cauntorbury of al 
maner of scyences, aa rhetoric! logyck, phyloeophy, ma- 
theey, astrologi, geometry e, arithmeticke, and nmsicke. 

Bp. Bale, English Votaries, L 

mathook 1 (mat'huk), n. In hydraul. engin., a 
long pole with an iron hook at the end, used in 
making and handling mats for jetty-work. 

Lyes and libels served as spades and mathook* to work 
with. Roger North, Examen, p. 502. 

mathook 2 !, n. A falsified form of mattock . 

Mathurin (raath'u-rin), n. [So called as occu- 
pying the church of St. Mathurin in Paris.] A 
member of the order of Trinitarians. See Trini- 
tarian. 2. 


mating-time 

mati (ml'te), n. [Chin., < ma, horse, + ft, 
foot.] A sedge, Eleocharis tuberosa , growing in 
China, with wholesome edible tubers. 

ma- t i fri bark. Same as malambo bark (which 
see, under bark 2 ). 

mat£ci&t maticine (mat'i-sin), n. [< matico 1 + 
-in 2 , -ine 2 .] A bitter principle obtained from 
the plant matico. 

matico 1 (ma-te'ko), n. [Sp.] A plant, Piper an- 
gustifolium ( Artanthe elongata), natural order 
Piperaceee. In Peru it has long enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for styptic and aphrodisiac properties. It Is an aro- 
matic tonic and stimulant, and acts like cuhebs on the 
urinary passages. A species of Eupatorium (E. ylutiiw- 
tum ) has the same name. 

matico 2 (mat'i-kd), n. Same as mu taco. 

matie (ma'ti), n. [Origin uncertain.] A fresh 
herring in which the roe or milt is perfectly 
but not largely developed. This is the state in which 
the fish are in the best condition for food, being most 
delicious as well as most nutritive. Although they are 
not so bulky in appearance as full herring, they are in re- 
ality much fatter. See full herring, under herring. Per- 
ley. 

matin (mat 'in), n. and a. [< ME. matin (in p! 
maty ns ), < OF. and F. matin (= It. mattino), 
morning ( matins t morning prayers), < L. matu- 
tinum, the morning, nent. of matutinus , of the 
morning, < Matuta, the goddess of dawn, as if 
fern, of an adj. *matutus, early, timely (?), akin 
to ma turns, mature: see mature . Cf. matutine.] 

1. it. If. Morning. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 

Shak., Hamlet, L 5. 80. 

2. pi. One of the canonical hours appointed in 
the early church, and still observed in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, especially in monastic 
orders. It properly begins at midnight, and is occupied 
by two services, nocturne and lauds. The name is also 
applied to the service itself, which includes the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Augelic Salutation, the Creed, and several 
psalms. 

The vigils are celebrated before them, and the noctuni 
and matin*, for the saints whose the relics are. 

Stillingfieet. 

3. Morning worship, as sung; hence, any morn- 
ing song: usually in the plural. 

He ne hurde masse A matyn* and eueson A eche tyde. 

Rob. of Gloucester, p. 869. 
And crop-full out of doors he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Milton, L‘ Allegro, L 114. 

4. pi. A musical setting of any part of the of- 
fice of matins. 

IL a. Pertainiug to the morning; used in 
the morning. [Poetical.] 

Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 

The matin trumpet sung, Milton, P. L., vL 526. 

Each mom my sleep was broken thro' 

By some wild skylark’s matin song. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

matinal (mat'i-nal), a. [< F. matinal, < LL. 
matutimlis, of the morning, < L. matutinus , of 
the morning: see matin. Cf. matutinal.] 1. 
Relating to the morning, or to matins. — 2. 
[cop.] Appellative of the second of Professor 

H. D. Rogers's fifteen subdivisions of the Pa- 
leozoic strata in the Appalachian chain, the 
names of which suggest metaphorically the 
different natural periods of the day. it represents 
Nos. II. and III. of the numerical divisions of the Paleo- 
zoic series according to the previous nomenclature of the 
Pennsylvania 8urvey, viz. the Matinal limestone and the 
Matinal shales and slates, the equivalent of the groups in- 
cluded between the Potsdam sandstone and the Oneida 
conglomerate according to the nomenclature of the New 
York Surrey. 

matinta (mat-i-na'), n. [F., < matin , morning: 
see matin.] 1. Au entertainment (especially a 
theatrical performance) or a reception held in 
the daytime, usually in the afternoon. [The gen- 
eral dinner-hour of early times having been at the dose 
of the forenoon, the French matinte, like the English 
morning , is often considered as extending to the common 
modern dinner-hour in the evening, especially in cities.] 
2. A woman’s dress for home wear in the fore- 
noon, or up to the time when she dresses as for 
dinner or for going out. Its form and material 
change according to fashion. 

A becoming matinee is of claret flannel. . . . Many pret- 
ty matinees are made of surah. 

Philadelphia Times, March 14, 1886. 

mating (ma'ting), n . [Verbal n. of mate 1 , r.] 

I. The act of taking a mate, or pairing, as by 
birds. — 2. See the quotation. 

Sometimes two or more crews belonging to different 
vessels unite in the capture, and if successful an equitable 
division of the oil Is afterward made. This is called mat- 
ing. Fisheries of U. S., V. il. 269. 

mating-time (ma'ting-tlm), n. The breeding 
season, when any animal mates or pairs ; pair- 
ing-time. 
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matiret, «. A Middle English form of matter. 
matlockite (mat'lok-it), n. [< Matlock (see 
def.) + -ite 2 .] A native oxychlorid of lead, oe- 
ourring near Matloek in Derbyshire, England, 
in tetragonal crystals of a yellowish color and 
adamantine luster. 

matpole (mat'pdl), n. In hydraul. engin ., a 
pole, usually about 20 feet long and 3 inches 
thick, smoothed and pointed with iron, used in 
placing mats for shore-protection, etc. 
matraT(ma'tral), a. [< L. matralis , pertaining 
to a mother, ( mater, mother: see mater 2 , mo- 
ther 1 .] In anat pertaining to one of the mem- 
branes enveloping the brain, as the dura mater 
or pia mater : in composition. 

Between the pi*-matral end the arachnoid sheath. 

H. Gray, Anat (ed. 1887), p. 806. 

Matralia (ma-tra'li-ft), n. pi. [L., neut. pi. of 
matralis, pertaining to a mother: see matral .] 
In ancient Rome, an annual festival celebrated 
on the eleventh of June, by the citizen matrons 
only, in honor of the goddess Mater Matuta. 
The festival inculcated the principle that mothers should 
care not only for their own out for their sisters’ children, 
matrast, n. [OF.: see matrass A A crossbow- 
bolt. Compare riveton , quarrel 2 , bolt*. 
matrass (mat'ras), n. [< F. matras, a chemical 
vessel so called from its long straight narrow 
neck, < OF. matras = Pr. matrat , an arrow, a 
javelin, < L. matara, mataris , materis.madaris , 
a Celtic javelin, a pike: a word of Celtic ori- 
gin.] 1. A chemical vessel with a round or 
oval body and a long neck open at the top, 
serving the purposes of digestion, evaporation, 
etc.; a cucurbit. Also called bolt-head.— 2f. In 
hort., a flask-like glass employed to shelter 
plants or flowers from the weather or from ex- 
tremes of cold and heat. 

Protect from violent storms, and the too parching darts 
of the sun, your pennached tulips and ranunculuses, cov- 
ering them with matrasses. Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense. 

mattes, n. Plural of mater 2 . 
matresst, n. An obsolete form of mattress . 
matriarch (ma'tri-ark), n. [< L. mater, < Gr. 
fij/rypi mother, + apxk, a leader, ruler, < hpxttv, 
rule.] 1. The wife of a patriarch. [Rare.] 

Dr. Southey has classed this injured Matriarch [Job's 
wife] in a triad with Xantippe and Mrs. Wesley. 

Southey, The Doctor, cxviL (Davies.) 

2. A woman who holds (to some extent or in 
some respect) in a family or tribe a position 
analogous to that of a patriarch. See matri- 
archy. 

matriarchal (ma-tri-ar'kal), a. [< matriarch 
+ - al .] Of or pertaining’ to a matriarch or to 
matriarchy; relating to the superior importance 
of mothers (in certain respects, as the reckon- 
ing of descent) in a family, clan, or tribe; 
characterized by matriarchy. 

The Indian tribes farther south are largely matriarchal. 
reckoning descent not on the father’s but the mother’s 
side. B. B. Tylor, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVL 

Here the matriarchal system is still in existence — the 
eldest daughter inherits all. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XL. 214. 

matrlarchalism (ma-tri-ar'kal-izm), n. [< ma- 
triarchal + -wot.] The character of being ma- 
triarchal; matriarchal customs or practices; 
matriarchy. 

This immense district represents an area of lower cul- 
ture, where matriarchaliem has only in places yielded to 
the patriarchal system. 

B. B. Tylor, Pop. BcL Mo. , XXVL 102. 

matriarchate (ma-tri-ar'kat), n. [< matriarch 
+ -ate&.] The position or power of a matri- 
arch. 

Women were at first considered like other properties, 
and in the communist stage they used to belong to each 
and all; when property was divided, women were assimi- 
lated to landed properties or estates, and the children 
took the name of their mother, as in feudal countries they 
took that of their estate. This is really the origin of the 
so-called matriarchate, in which the mother had, in fact, 
no power, but gave her name to her child. 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XVIII. 271. 

matriarchy (ma'tri-ar-ki), n. [< L. mater , < 
Gr. pdrTjp, mother, + -apx'ta, rule: see matri- 
arch.] Government by a mother or by mo- 
thers; specifically, an order of society, as in 
certain primitive tribes, in which the mother 
in certain important respects, especially in line 
of descent and inheritance, takes precedence 
of the father; descent or inheritance in the fe- 
male line. 

The ancient Slavonians had no prejudice against matri- 
archy. Quarterly Rev., CLXII. 196. 

Matricaria (mat-ri-ka'ri-ft), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700L so called with ref. to the sup- 
posed medicinal value of some of the species, 
\ L. matrix ( matric -), womb: see matrix.] A 


genus of plants of the natural order Composites 
and the tribe Anthemidece. It is characterized by ra- 
diate heads, with an involucre of rather broad bracts, 
by achenia with from 8 
to 5 ribs on the inner 
face and none on the 
back, and by a receptacle 
which is often conical or 
oblong. They are herbs, 
with alternate leaves, 
which are two or three* 
times plnnatlfld, with 
linear or thread-like divi- 
sions, and small or me- 
dium-sized heads, which 
are usually solitary at 
the tips of the branches, 
and nave white rav-flow- 
era and yellow disk-flow- 
ers. There are about 23 
species, found in Europe, 

North America, the 
northern part of Asia and 
northern and southern 
Africa. M. ChamomUla, 
called wild or German 
camomile is a common 
annual of Europe, in ap- 
pearance strongly resem- 
bling til 



Flowering Plant of Matricaria 
inodor a. 


a, ray-flower; b, disk-flower; 
c, achenium. 


: the common may- 
weed. M. inodora, also 
European, is a scentless 
species, which, like the 
former, is sparingly naturalized in the United States. 
M. ducoidea, with ray less heads, is spreading from western 
America eastward, and is naturalized in northern Europe. 
M. glabrata, of 8outh Africa, affords a good substitute for 
camomile. 

matrices (ma'tris), n. [< F. matrice = Sp. Pg. 
matriz = It. matrice, < L. matrix , the womb, 
see matrix.] Same as matrix. 

matrices, n. Plural of matrix. 

matriddal (mat'ri-si-dal), a. [< matricide 1 + 
-aL] Of or pertaining to matricide, or a per- 
son guilty of matricide. 

As when one fair land 

Saw, North and 8outh, her bright-armed myriads stand, 
Saw herself rent in twain by matriddal hand. 

Palgrave, N. A. Bev., CXX. 440. 

matricide 1 (mat'ri-sid), n. [= F. matricide = 
Sp. Pg. It. matricida, < L. matricida , the killer 
or bis mother, < mater, mother, + - cida , < cee- 
dere, kill.l One who kills his or her mother. 

matricide 2 (mat'ri-sid), n. [= F. matricide, < 
L. matricidium , the killing of one’s mother, 
< mater, mother, + - cidium , < ceedere , kill.] The 
killing or murder of one’s mother. 

Thy Matricide all pardon must exceed. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 17. 

matricula (ma-trik'u-lii), h. ; pi. matricuke (-le). 
[= F. matricule = Sp. matricula = Pg. matricula 
= It. matricola, < LL. matricula, dim. of matrix 
(matric-), a public register : see matrix.] A roll 
or register. Specifically —(a) The register or roll of a 
university. 

His name occurs not in the matricula. 

Wood, Athene Oxon. 
(b) In the Rom. Cath. Ch ., the roll containing the names 
of the clergy permanently attached to a cathedral, a col- 
legiate, or a pariah church. 

matriculant (ma-trik'u-lant), ». [< ML. matri- 
culants, ppr. of matriculare, register: see ma- 
triculate.] A candidate for matriculation; one 
who applies for enrolment among the members 
of a body, as a student in a college or univer- 
sity; an entrant. 

They are ready to favor the demand upon matriculant* 
for a preliminary qualification. The American, V. 800. 

matriculate (ma-trik'u-lat), v . ; pret. and pp. 
matriculated, ppr. matriculating. [< ML. matri- 
culatus, pp. of matriculare (> It. matricolare = 
Sp. Pg. matricular ), register, enroll, < LL. matri- 
cula, a public register, roll, list, dim. of matrix , 
a public register: see matricula , matrix.] I. 
trans. To enter in a register; register; enroll; 
especially, to enter or admit to membership in 
a body or society, particularly in a college or 
university, by enrolling one’s name in a regis- 
ter. 

It was their obstinacy to incorporate their errors into 
their creeds, and to matriculate their abuses among their 
sacred rites. 

Abp. BramhaU, Works, n. 206, quoted in Wordsworth’s 
[Church of Ireland, II. 22L 

Frederick was, accordingly, at the proper age, matricu- 
lated at Oxford. Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 179. 

n. intrans. To become a member of any body 
or society, especially a college or university, by 
having one’s name entered in a register. 

The Browns have become^ Illustrious bjr the pen of 


Thackeray and the pencil of Doyle, within the memory of 
the young gentlemen who are now matriculating at the 
universities. T. Hughe*, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 

matriculate (ma-trik'ii-lat), a. and n. [< ML. 
matriculatus, pp.: see the verb.] I. a. Matric- 
ulated; admitted; enrolled. 


To be matriculate with ladies of estate. 

Skelton, Garland of Laurell. 

n. n. One who has been admitted to mem- 
bership of a body, as a college or university, by 
enrolment in its register. 

Buffer me In the name of the matriculate* of that famous 
university to ask them some plain questions. Arbuthnot. 

matriculation (ma-trik-u-la'shon), n. [= Sp. 
matriculacion , < ML. *matriculatio(n~), < matri- 
culare, register: see matriculate.] The act of 
matriculating, or of admitting to membership 
by enrolment; the state of bemg matriculated. 

A scholar absent from the university for five years is 
struck out of the matriculation book. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

matriculator ( ma-trik ' u-la-tor ) , n. [< ML. # two- 
triculator, < matriculare , register: see matricu- 
late.] One who matriculates. 

At Oxford the matriculator subscribed the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and also swore to observe three articles of the 
86th Canon. Quarterly Rev., CXLVL 209. 

matriheritage (mat-ri-her'i-tai), ». [< L. mater 
(matr-), mother, + E. heritage.] Inheritance in 
the female line of descent. 

The two systems of matriheritage and polyandry. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXX. 141. 

matriherital (mat-ri-her'i-tal), a. [< L. mater 
(matr-), mother, + heritage) + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to matriheritage, or inheritance in the 
female line. 

An excellent specimen of the matriarchal or matriherital 
system fully carried out under recognized and well-defined 
law among a civilized people. Pop. Sd. Mo., XXX. 141. 

matrimoignet, n. A Middle English form of 
matrimony. Chaucer. 

matrimonial (mat-ri-mo' ni-al), a. [= F. matri- 
monial = Sp. Pg. matrimonial = It. matrimoni- 
ale, < LL. matrimonialis, pertaining to marriage. 
< L. matrimonium, marriage: see matrimony.] 

1. Of or pertaining to matrimony; connubial; 
nuptial: as, matrimonial rights or duties. 

Cherish thy hasten’d widowhood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treason ! Milton, S. A., L 959. 

The main article in matrimonial alliances. 

Paley, Moral Philos., ill. a 

2. Derived from marriage. 

If he [Henry VII.] relied upon that title, he could be but 
a king at courtesy, and have rather a matrimonial than a 
regal power. Bacon, Hist Hen. VII. 

Crown matrimonial, in Scot, hut., the right to a share 
in the sovereignty conferred on the husband of a reigning 
queen. The extent of this concession sppears never to 
have been precisely defined ; but the common belief is 
that it implied a complete partnership in the crown, with 
remainder to the survivor and hit or her heirs. It was 
granted, with important reservations, on the occasion of 
the first marriage of Mary Queen of Scots, and was ex- 
plicitly refused to her second husband. — Matrimonial 
cause. In law, a suit for the redresB of injuries respecting 
the rights of marriage, as an action for divorce or the like. 
In England such causes were formerly a branch of the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction.— Matrimonial Causes Acts, a 
series of English statutes relating to causes arising from the 
matrimonial relation, (a) A statute of 1857 (20 and 21 Viet., 
c. 85) which established the Court for Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes, having exclusive jurisdiction over divorce 
and matrimonial matters, and settled the law relating 
thereto. (6) A statute of 1878 (41 and 42 VIct, c. 19) re- 
lating to divorce and judicial separation, (c) A statute of 
1884 (47 and 48 Viet, c. 68) which substitutes for the resti- 
tution of conjugal rights formerly enforced periodical 
payments of money by the husband, authorizes the court 
to order a settlement of a wife’s property for the benefit of 
the husband and children, and relates to desertion and cus- 
tody of children. =SyiL 1. Matrimonial, Connubial, Nup- 
tial. Conjugal, Hymeneal, Marital. Matrimonial , connu- 
bial, ana conjugal, like matrimony, relate to the married 
state. Nuptial and hymeneal are more suggestive of the 
act of marriage or that which is in close connection with 
it. Connubial suggests the fact that marriage is the union 
of persons of opposite sexes. Conjugal primarily means 
belonging to a spouse, and secondarily belonging to the 
state of spouses — that is, matrimony; aa conjugal felicity, 
responsibility, obligations, rights. Marital means, .specifi- 
cally, belonging to a husband, but is also used with refer- 
ence to the married state in general. 

matrimonially (mat-ri-mo'ni-al-i), adv. A 8 re- 
gards matrimony ; in matrimony ; according to 
the manner or laws of marriage. 

He is so matrimonially wedded unto his church that he 
cannot quit the same. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

matrimoniOTL8t ( mat-ri-mo ' ni-us ) , a. [< matri- 
mony + -ou8.] Relating to matrimony ; matri- 
monial. 

Foreseeing the miserable work that man’s ignorance and 
pusillanimity would make in this matrimoniou* business. 

Milton, Tetrachordon. 

matrimony (mat'ri-mo-m), n. [< ME. matri- 
mony e, also matrimoyne , matrimoigne , < OF. 
matrimoine, matrimonie = Pr. matrimoni = Sp. 
Pg. It. matrimonio, < L. matrimonium , marriage, 
wedlock, in pi. wives; < nutter (matri-), mother 
(see mater 2 , mother*), + term, -monium : see 
- mony .] 1. The relation of hnsband and wife, 
with especial reference to what concerns the 
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latter; the state of marriage or wedlock; nup- 
tial union ; conjugal partnership. 

He that joyneth his virgin in matrymonye doith wel. 

Wyol\f, 1 Cor. vii. 88. 

2. The act of marriage ; entrance upon the mar- 
ried state by a formal ceremony or procedure : 
as, the solemnization of matrimony by a clergy- 
man. In the Roman Catholic Church matri- 
mony is regarded as one of the sacraments. 

Exhorting the married men to temperance, and the 
bachelors to matrimony. Ooldsmith, Vicar, ii. 

3f. Wife. [A at in ism. Compare wedlock in 
the same sense.] 

Restore my matrimony undefll’d, 

Wrong not my niece, and, for oar gold or silver 
If I pursue you, hang me ! 

Beau, and FI, Little French Lawyer, iv. 6. 

4. A game with cards. =gyn. 1 and 2. Wedlock, Wed- 
ding, etc. See marriage. 

matrimony-vine (mat'ri-mo-ni-vin), n. A gar- 
den-plant, Lycium vvlgare ; also, the closely al- 
lied L. barbarum . The latter is said to be used 
in medicine in Japan. 

matrimoynet, ». A Middle English form of 
matrimony. 

matrix (ma'triks or mat'riks), pi. matrices 
(mat'ri-sez, L. ma-tri'sez). [< L. matrix (ma- 
tric -), a breeding animal, the parent stem (of 
plants), LL. the womb, a source, origin, cause, a 
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The types of two matrices an said to be complementary 
when p — pi * a + g 1 .— Matrix-rolling machine, in 
stereotyping by the paper process, a machine sometimes 
used, in place of the beating-table and brush, to force the 
type into the prepared paper.— Nuclear matrix. 8ee 
karyoplasm.— Reciprocal matrix. See inoeras matrix. 
matron (mfi'tron or mat'ron), n. [< F. matrone 
= 8p. Pg. It. matrona , < L. matrona , a married 
woman, wife, matron, < mater , mother: see wa- 
fer 2 , mother i.] 1 . A married woman, especial- 
ly an elderly married woman, or a woman old 
enough to be the mother of a family, whether 
actually so or not; a woman possessing the 
gravity suitable to a mother. 

Yet did that auncient matrone all ahe might 

To cherish her with all things choice and rare. 

Spenser, V. Q., VI. xiL 14. 

For thee the soldier bleeds, the matron mourns. 

Pope , Iliad, vL 412. 

2. In a special sense, a head nurse in a hospital ; 
the female head or superintendent of any insti- 
tution.— Jury of matrons. See jury. 
matronage (ma'tron-aj or mat'ron-aj), n. [< 
matron + -age.] 1. The state of being a ma- 
tron; matronly character or condition. 

The underscorings of young ladies' letters, a wonder 
even to themselves under the colder north-light of ma- 
tronage. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 120. 

2. A body of matrons; matrons collectively. 

His exemplary queen at the head of the matronage of 
this land. Burke, A Regicide Peace, L 


public register or roll, < mater (= Gr. f^tryp), 

' " " ] 1. The womb; matronal (ma'tron-al or mat'ron-al), a. [=Sp. 

Pg. matronal = ft. matronalc , *’< L. matronalis , 
ofo 


Ex. xxxiv. 19. 


mother: see wafer 2 , mother 1 
the uterus. 

All that opeueth the matrix is mine. 

Hence — 2. That which incloses anything, or 
gives origin to anything, like a womb. («) A 
mold which gives form to material forced into it in a solid 
'condition, or poured into it in a fluid state and allowed to 
harden before removal. (6) In coining, the intaglio formed 
in steel by engraving, or by driving into the metal a tool 
called a hub, upon which the design of the coin has been 
produced in relief. The steel matrix Is subsequently 
hardened and tempered. From this matrix punches for 
making dies are obtained by driving into it plecea of soft 
steel, which, after taking form from the matrix, are in 
their turn hardened and tempered. The instruments used 
in coining thus alternately take the design in cameo and 
intaglio, and in order as follows : (1) cameo, the hub ; (2) 
intaglio, the matrix ; (3) cameo, the punch ; (4) Intaglio, 
the die. Lastly the coin is struck in cameo by the die. (c) 
The bottom die in any stamping- or drop-press, (d) In type- 
founding, an attachment to the mold in which the face of 
a type is oast, the mold proper making the body for that 
face. Every letter or character has its special matrix, but 
all the matrices of the same font are fitted to one mold. 
The matrix is a small flat bar of copper that has received 
the deeply sunken impress of the punch, or model letter 
cut on a rod of steeL As left by the punch it is known as 
a drive, or Strike, or unjustified matrix. When finished and 
fitted to the mold it is e justified matrix. Matrices are 
also made by the electrotyping process. («) In Stereotyp- 
ing, the mold of plaster, papier raachl, or other composi- 
tion which is taken from types as arranged in the form, 
and into which the melted alloy called stereotyper*' metal 
is poured in casting stereotype-plates. (J) In mineral. 
and geol., the rock in which any accidental crystal, miner- 
al, or fossil is embedded, (g) In mining, same as gangue, 
L (Rare and Incorrect. 1 (A) In odontog., the formative 
part of a mammalian tooth, consisting of a pulp and cap- 
sule. The former is converted into dentine, the latter 
into cement (i) In anaL, the intercellular substance : 
as, the matrix of cartilage, containing corpuscles; the 
animal matrix of bone, impregnated with mineral salts, 
etc. (J) In hot. : (1) That upon which a plant is fixed or 
from which it grows : as, lichens which grow upon a ma- 
trix of rock. (2) Intercellular substance: as, the fila- 
ments of nostoc lie in a gelatinous matrix. 

3. In math., a rectangular array of quantities, 
usnally square : so called because considered as 
a mold or. set of compartments into which a 
certain number of quantities can be put, the 
leaving of one of the spaces unoccupied being in 
effect to put zero there. The matrix is consequently 
a multiple quantity having as many dimensions as it has 
spaces. The numbers in the spaces are called the conatit- 
uents qf the matrix. The following definitions relate to 
square matrices. The vertical lines of numbers are called 
the column *, the horizontal ones the row*. The diagonal 
running from the upper left hand to the lower right band 
corner is called the principal diagonal. Constituents sym- 
metrically situated with reference to the principal diago- 
nal are said to be conjugate. A matrix in which every 
constituent is equal to its conjugate is said to be symmet- 
rical; if all the constituents along each diagonal band trans- 
verse to the principal diagonal are equal, the matrix is said 
to be persymmetrveal. The addition of matrices is so un- 
derstood that the sum of two like matrices is a matrix 
every constituent of which is equal to the sum of the cor- 
responding constituents of the parts. The multiplication 
of two like square matrices is so understood that the pro- 
duct is a matrix whose construction is of the kind shown 
in the following example : 


j a, b ) v J A, B > C aA + bC, aB + bD 
( c, d f x \ C, D f ~ [ cA + dC, cB + dD 


Inverse matrix to a given matrix, the matrix of trans- 
formation from the set of variables to which the direct 
matrix transforms to the set from which it transforms. 
Also called reciprocal matrix. — Invertebrate matrix, a 
square matrix whose principal diagonal contains xeroa.— 
Latent roots of a matrix. See latent.— Matrix of 
the type q x p, a matrix with p columns and g rows. 


or belonging to a married woman, < matrona , 
a married woman: see matron.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a matron ; suitable to an elderly lady or 
to a married woman ; grave ; motherly. 

He had herd of the beautle and vertuous behaviour of 
the young Queen of Naples, the wlddow of Ferdinando 
the younger, being then of matronall yeares of seuen and 
twentie. Bacon, Hist Hen. VH., p. 218. 

Only, in depleting this Roman Ideal of matronal chastity 
Fletcher, with his wonted coarseness of taste, has touched 
on very slippery ground. Fortnightly Rev., N. 3., XL. 887. 

Matrcmalia (raat-ro-iia'li-ii), n. pi. [L., orig. 
neat. pi. of matronalis. belonging to a married 
woman : see matronal. J In Rom. antiq ., a fes- 
tival celebrated by matrons on the first of 
March in honor of Mars. 

matronhood (ma'tron-hud or mat'ron-htid), n. 
[< matron + -Aood.J* The conditionof being a 
matron: matronage. 

matronlze (ma'trpn-iz or mat'ron-iz), v. t. ; 
pret. and pp. matronized , ppr. malrotiizing. [< 
matron + -ize.] 1. To render matronly. 

Childbed matronixee the giddiest spirits. 

Richardson, Familiar Letters. 

2. To act as a mother to ; assume the manner 
of a matron toward ; specifically, to chaperon. 

She . . . brought her to Boston to matronize her. 

Howell*, Modern Instance, xxL 

Also swelled matronise. 

matronlike (ma ' tron - Ilk or mat ' ron - Ilk), a. 
Matronly. 

matronly (ma'tron-li or mat'ron-li), a. [< ma- 
tron + -J yi.] Like a matron ; characteristic of 
or suitable to a matron ; elderly; ripe in years. 

The matronly wife plucked out all the brown hairs, and 
the younger the white. Sir R. L' Estrange, Fables. 

matronly (ma'tron-li or mat'ron-li), adv. [< 
matronly , a.] In a manner becoming a ma- 
tron. [Rare.] 

She up arose with seemely grace, 

And toward them full matronely did pace. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 8. 

matronship (ma'tron-ship or mat'ron-ship), n. 
[< matron + ship.]' The office of matron of a 
hospital or other institution. Lancet , No. 3422, 
p. 62 of AdvHs. 

matronymic (mat-ro-nim'ik), a. and n. [= It. 
matrommico , < L. mater , Gr. ptjryp, mother, + 
Gr. dwpa , bvofjta , name.] I. a. Pertaining to 
or being a name derived from a mother or ma- 
ternal ancestor. 

II. n. 1. A name derived from a mother or 
maternal ancestor: correlative to patronymic . 

If it be a clear sign of exclusive female kinship that 
children should take the mother's family name, it is, a 
fortiori, a note of It that they should be called by a mat 
ronymte. J. F. M ‘Lennon, Studies in Anc. Hist., p. 289. 

2. A word of a form used for metronymic 
designation ; a matronymic formation. 

A genitive and possessive casal suffix, variant of -of, which 
was used as a matronymic. 

The Academy, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 29. 

matrOSS (ma-tros'), n. [= G. mat rose, < D. ma- 
troos = Sw. Dan. matros , a sailor, irreg. < F. 
matelot , a sailor, seaman, a corruption of *ma- 


matter 

tenot, < Icel. motunautr, messmate, compan- 
ion, < matr (= E. meat) + nautr = AS. gdnedt , 
companion (see geneat).] Formerly, one of the 
soldiers in a train of artillery who were next 
to the gunners, and assisted them in loading, 
firing, and sponging the guns. They carried 
firelocks, ana marched with the store-wagons 
as guards and assistants, 
matsn (mats), n [Jap. matsuj pine.] The most 
common tree of Japan, a pine which attains 
great age and size, Pinus Massoniana. it is a 
fine tree for avenues, and ita wood is valuable for houae- 
carpentry and furniture, 
matt, a ., n. y and v. See mat s . 
m&ttachint, n. See matachin. 
mattagesst, mattagesset, n. See matagasse. 
mattamore (mat'a-mor), n. [< F. matamore , 
< Ar. mebnur , a ditch, a cavern or other sub- 
terranean place in which corn is laid up.] In 
the Blast, a subterranean repository for wheat, 
matte (mat), ». [F., < G. matt, dull, dim: see 
mat 3 .] In metal , a product of the smelting 
of sulphureted ores, obtained in the process 
which next follows the roasting. The object of 
this process is to remove the oxid of iron present in the 
roasted ore, by causing it to combine with silica, with 
which it forms a fusible slag. Also called regulu* and 
ooarse metal. 

In English copper-works the word metal is commonly 
used to denote compounds of this kind, that of regulua be- 
ing applied in a specific sense to certain kinds of metal. 
I shall, however, adopt the word regulus as a generic appel- 
lation for such products. The Germans deslgnste regulus 
by the synonymous terms 8tein and Lech, and the French 
by the term matte. Percy * Metallurgy, L 44. 

matted (mat'ed), p. a. [< mat 1 + -ed?.] Cov- 
ered with mats or matting. [Rare.] 

If the matted things fright you on the same account 
[the danger of fire), the coverings may be taken off, and 
laid by in some dry place. Gray, Letters, L 888. 

matter (mat'fer), n. [< ME. matter , mattere , 
mater , mater e, < OF. matiere , mater e, matire = 
F. mati&re — Sp. Pg. It. materia = I). G. Dan. 
materie = Sw. materia , matter (= vernacular 
Sp. madcra = Pg. madeira , wood, > ult. E. Ma- 
deira), < L. materia , also mater ics, stuff, matter 
of which anything is composed, wood, timber, 
etc., lit. 4 material of whicn anything is formea 
or made 1 ; with formative -ter, from the root 
ma, Skt. md, form, build, make, arrange, 
same as md, measure: see mete*-. Cf. L. 
mater , mother, manus, hand, usually referred to 
the same root: see mother 1, iwaiu#.] 1. Sen- 
sible substance; that which offers resistance 
to touch or muscular effort ; that which can 
be moved, strained, broken, comminuted, or 
otherwise modified, but which cannot be de- 
stroyed or produced ; that which reacts against 
forces, is permanent, and preserves its identity 
under all changes. Matter has three states of 
aggregation, the solid, the liquid, and the gas- 
eous. See solid, liquid, gas, and ether l. 

One and the same quantity of matter remains invariable 
in nature, without audition or diminution. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, L, ExpL 

Matter being a divisible substance, consisting always of 
separable, nay of actually aeparate and distinct parts. *tis 
plain that, unlesa it were essentiaUy conscious, in which 
case every particle of matter must consist of innumerable, 
separate, and distinct consciousnesses, no system of it in 
any possible composition or division can be any individual 
conscious being. Clarke, To Mr. Hodwell. 

According to the definition I hare proposed, Matter, and 
the changes of Matter, mean the Felt, and the changes of 
the Felt ; and aU our knowledge of Matter is in Feeling, 
and the changes of Feeling. 

O. H . Lewes, Profog. of Life and Mind, II. iv. | 88. 

All that we know about matter is that it ia the hypothet- 
ical substance of physical phenomena. 

Huxley, Sensation and Senaiferous Organs. 

2. In philos. : (a) That which is in itself no- 
thing definite, but is the subject of change and 
development, and by receiving a form becomes 
a substance; that out of which anything is 
made . See form. Matter in this sense (a translation 
of Aristotle's word vA i?, originally wood) is termed by the 
scholastics matter ex qua (out of which), to distinguish it 
from matter dreum quam (concerning which), or the object 
of any action or power, as weU as from matt«r in qua (in 
which), or the subject of any attribute. 

Generally matter is divided into that out of which, in 
which, and about which : that out of which ia that which 
is properly so called ; In which the subject ; about which 
the object. Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman. 

Matter unform’d and void. Milton, P. L., vii. 2 88. 

(b) Extended substance. Descartes. ( c ) In 
the Kantian terminology, that which receives 
forms; especially, that element of cognition 
which comes to us from without; that which dis- 
tinguishes a particular cognition from others ; 
the purely sensuous part, independent of the 
representations of space and time and of every 
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operation of thought; the content of experi- 
ence. 

All the matter of perception is bat our own affection. 

J. Hutchinson Stirling, Mind, X. 63. 

3. That of which anything is or may be com- 
posed; plastic, formative, or formed material 
of any kind; material: as, the prime matter s 
of textile fabrics (wool, cotton, silk, etc.); the 
book contains much useless matter. 

Perpetueel matere of the flr of helle. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

The upper regions of the air receive the collection of 
the matter of tempests before the air here below. Baton. 

A goodly monument, which the Great Mogor hath beene 
nine yeares in building. . . . The matter is fine Marble, 
the forme nine square, two English miles about, and nine 
stories in height Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 478. 

Fancy and judgment are a play's full matter. 

Ford , Fancies, Epil. 

That other mortal . . . 

Whom of our matter time shall mould anew. 

Dryden, tr. of Lucretius, UL 80. 

4. Specifically, in printing : (a) Material for 
work; copy: as, to Keep the compositors sup- 
plied with matter. ( b ) Type set up ; material to 
be printed from, or that has been printed from 
and will not again be required : in the former 
case called distinctively live matter , and in the 
latter dead matter. — 5. In a restricted sense, 
mere effete substance ; that which is thrown 
off by a living body, or which collects in it as 
the result of disease j pus: as, fecal matter; 
purulent or suppurative matter (often called 
simply tnatter); the discharge of tnatter from 
an abscess or a wound. — 8. The material of 
thought or expression; the substance of a 
mental act or a course of thought; something 
existing in or brought forth by the mind; a con- 
ception or a production of the intellect con- 
sidered as to its contents or significance, as 
distinguished from its form. 

I will answer also my part, ... for 1 am full of matter. 

Job xxxiL 17, 18. 

Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 

Brags of his substance, not of ornament 

Shak., R. and J., ii. tt. 30. 

Euery man's stile is for the most part according to the 
matter and subiect of the writer, or so ought to be, and 
conformable thereunto. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 124. 

I know no man a greater master in commanding words 
to serve matter. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. x. 

Upon this theme his discourse is long, his matter little 
but repetition. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xiiii. 

His manner in court was excelled by his matter. 

Sumner , Hon. John Pickering. 

7. Material or occasion for thought, feeling, 
or expression; a subject or cause of mental 
operation or manifestation; intellectual basis 
or ground; theme; topic; source: as, matter 
for reflection; a matter of joy or grief. 

Thurgh vnwames of wit that thi wirdts cast, 

Thow get matir to men mony day after, 
fforto speke of thi spede, & with spell herkyn 
Of thi lure and thi losse for a high wille. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 2089. 

It is made but a laughing matter, but a trifle ; but it is 
a sad matter, and an earnest matter. 

Latimer, Sermou bef. Edw. VI., 1560. 
Hail, 8on of God ! Saviour of men ! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song. 

Milton, P. L., UL 418. 

The wavering and cowardly policy of England furnished 
matter of ridicule to all the nations of Europe. 

Macaulay, Bacon. 

8. A subject of or for consideration or action ; 
something requiring attention or effort; ma- 
terial for activity ; affair; concern: as, matters 
of state or of business. 

Ye now wolde vs meve with other materes and tales other 
weyes, and ther-fore we pray you and requyre speke no 
more ther-of. Merlin (E. E. T. S.\ UL 681. 

For their priuate matter* they can follow, fawne, and flat* 
ter noble Personages. Ascham, The Scholem aster, p. 83. 

To your quick-conceiving discontents, 

111 read you matter deep ana dangerous. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L 3. 190. 

I have matter of danger and state to impart to Cmsar. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
h matter thou eujoin'st me, 0 prime of men ! 
task and hard. Milton, P. L., v. 563. 

She knows but matter* of the house. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xcvii. 

9. A subject of debate or controversy ; a ques- 
tion under discussion ; a ground of difference 
or dispute. 

Every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but every 
■mall matter they shall judge. Ex. xviiL 22. 

Dare any one of you, having a matter against another, 
go to law? 1 Cor. vL 1. 

[They brought] divers arguments against it, whereof 
some were weighty, but not to the matter. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, II. 164. 
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A dr. Why. man, what is the matter t 

Dro. S. I do not know the matter: he's rested on the case. 

Shak., C. of E., lv. 2. 42. 

A fawn was reasoning the matter with a stag, why he 
should run away from the dogs. Sir R. L Estrange. 

The word matter has always meant, In legal proceedings, 
the question in controversy. 

Davis, Law in Shakspeare, p. 134. 

10. An object of thought in general ; a thing 
engaging the attention ; anything under con- 
sideration indefinitely: as, that is a matter of 
no moment ; a matter of fact. 

For they speak not peace : but they devise deceitful mol- 
ten against them that are quiet in the land. Pa. rxxv. 20. 

My heart is inditing a good matter. Pa. xlv. 1. 

What impossible matter will he make easy next? 

Shak. Tempest, ii. 1. 88. 

Matter * succeeded so well with him, that everybody was 
in admiration to see how mighty rich he was grown. 

Sir JR. L' Estrange. 

With many thousand matters left to do. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

Money matters seem likely to go on capitally. My ex- 
penses, I find, will be smaller thau I anticipated. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, L 331. 

And the power of creation is not a matter of static abil- 
ity ; it is a matter of habits and desires. 

W. K. Clifford, Mental Development, p. 104. 

11. A circumstance or condition as affecting 
persons or thing's j a state of things ; especially, 
something requiring remedy, adjustment, or ex- 
planation : as, this is a serious matter; what is 
the matter t 

“It's a very strange matter, fair maiden," said he, . . . 

“I canna’ blaw my horn, but ye call on me." 

Lady Isabel and the Elf -Knight (Child’s Ballads, I. 190). 

Then go with me to make the matter good. 

Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 2. 114. 

IH tell you what the matter is with you. 

Milton, Ans. to 8almasius, i. 21. 
So when you plague a fool, 'tls still the curse, 

You only mate the matter worse and worse. 

Pope, Donne Versified, Sat iv. 

What has been the matter f — you were denied to me si 
first ! Sheridan, The Rivals, 1. 21. 

12f. An inducing cause or occasion ; explana- 
tory fact or circumstance ; reason. 

The matter of seditions is of two kinds : much poverty 
and much discontent. Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 

And this is the matter why interpreters . . . will not 
consent it to be a true story. Milton. 

13. Significance; sense; meaning; import. 

I was bom to speak all mirth and no matter. 

Shak., Much Ado, fL 1. 844. 

14. Ground of consideration; importance; con- 
sequence : used especially in interrogative and 
negative phrases, sometimes with an ellipsis 
of the verb. 

Whatsoever they were, it rnaketh no matter to me. 

Gal. iL 6. 

Much matter was made of this, as fearing it would be 
taken as an act of rebellion. 

Winthrop , Hist New England, 1. 176. 
No matter who’s displeased when you are gone. 

Shai.,T. G. of V., ii. 7. 6G. 

No matter what is done, so it be done with an air. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 6. 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere. 

What matter [is it), soon or late, or here or there? 

Pope, Essay on Man, L 74. 

Mr. Surface, what news do you hear? though indeed it 
is no matter , for I think one nears nothing else but scan- 
dal. Sheridan, School for Scandal, L 1. 

1 5. Something indefinite as to amount or quan- 
tity ; a measure, distance, time, or the like, ap- 
proximately or vaguely stated. 

One of his pinnaces was about forty tons, of cedar, built 
at Barba thes, and brought to Virginia by Capt. Powell, 
who there dying, she was sold for a small matter. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 228. 

Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of seven 
miles off. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

The Dutch, as 1 have before observ'd, do often buy Proe- 
bottoms for a small matter of the Maylayana. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. L 111. 

I have Thoughts to tarry a small matter in Town, to learn 
somewhat of your Lingo first, before I cross the Seas. 

Congreve, Way of the World, UL 16. 

16. In late: (a) Statement or allegation: as, 
the court may strike out scandalous mat ter from 
a pleading. ( h ) A proceeding of a special na- 
ture, commenced by motion on petition or or- 
der to show cause, etc., as distinguished from 
a formal action by one party against another, 
commenced by process and seeking judgment : 
as, the matter of the application of A. B. tor 
the appointment of a trustee. — 17f. Wood: 
apparently with reference to the hard stem of 
tne vine. 

Helpe hem uppe with canne and litel stakes, 
And yeve hem strong yeres after three. 

At veres 1III uppe 111 matters takes 
On nem, alle ronk yf that the landes be. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X P- 72. 
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Abstraction from singulars but not from matter. 
See abstraction.— AH la a matters it is all one thing sub- 
stantially; hence, it is wholly indifferent. 

Whether we make the common readers to laugh or to 
lowr e, all is a matter. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeue,p. 86. 

A matter of course. See course*.— A matter of life 
and death. See life.— Close matter. See dom».— 
Coloring matter. See color.— Common matter!, that 
which au things have in common; being.— Contingent 
matter. See contingent. — Dead matter. See del 4 (6X 
—First matter t. (a) In metaph., matter unformed and 
chaotic. (6) The material or substance of which anything 
is composed. Also prime matter, materia prxma . — For 
that matter, as far as that goes ; so far as that is con- 
cerned. 

For that Matter, Sir. be ye 'Squire, Knight, or Lord, 

I'll give you whatever a good Inu can afford. 

Prior , Down-Hall, at XL 
Intelligible matter. See inteiligibU.—UYO matter. 
See def. 4 (b\— Matter Of a proposition, the subject of 
the proposition : also called the material matter, in contra- 
distinction to the formal matter, which is the fact signified. 
—Matter Of a syllogism, the propositions and terms of 
the syllogism. The formal matter of a proposition has, 
since the twelfth century, been distinguished as natural, 
contingent or casual, and remote or unnatural, according 
as the character signified by the predicate term moat, 
may or may not, or cannot, Inhere in the subject— Mat- 
ter Of cognition. See def. 2(e).— Matter of oompoel- 
tlon, or permanent matter, that of which anything con- 
sists.— Matter of fket (a) A reality, as distinguished 
from what is fanciful, hypothetical, or hyperbolicaL 

Ladu Sneer. Strange, indeed ! 

Crabt. Matter of fad, I assure you. 

Sheridan, School tor 8candaL L 1. 
(b) In law, that which is fact or alleged as fact : in contra- 
distinction to matter of law, which consists in the resulting 
relations, rights, and obligations which the law establishes 
in view of given facts. Thus, the questions whether a 
man executed a contract, and whether he was intoxicated 
at the time, relate to matters of fact ; whether, if so, he 
is bound by the contract, and what the instrument means, 
are matters of law. The importance of the distinction is 
that in pleading allegations of the former are essential 
and of Che latter unavailing, and that the former are 
usually questions for the jury, the latter for the judge, (e) 
A particular element or fact of experience. 

Some particular existence, or, as it is usually termed, 
matter-of-fact. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xvL 5. 

What is the nature of that evidence which assures us of 
any real existence and matter of fact, beyond the present 
testimony of our senses? 

Hume, Human Understanding, iv. 
Matter of generation, or transient matter, that out 
of which anything is made, as seed.— Matter Of law. 
See matter of fact (b).— Matter of record, that which 
is recorded, or whicn may be proved by record. In law the 
term imports a judicial, or at least an official, record. See 
record. — Second matter, in metaph., matter formed. See 
first matter.— Sensible matter, the matter of sensible 
things.— Signate. designate, determinate, or indi- 
vidual matter, that which is diverse, though not in any 
character different, in all individuals. This distinction ori- 
ginated with Thomas Aquinas.— Spiritual matter, the 
matter of the Incorruptible body after the resurrection.— 
Standing matter, composed types that have not yet been 
printed or molded from, or that have been so used and are 
set aside for further service.— To a matter Of con- 

science. See conscience.— To make mattert, to make 
no matter. See make i .— Upon the mattert, upon the 
Whole matter, on the whole ; taking all things into view. 

So that upon the tnatter, in a great wit, deformity is an* 
advantage to rising. Bacon, Deformity. 

Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horse, but 
were, upon the whole matter , equal in foot Clarendon. 
What's the matter with (a thing or act)? what Is your 
objection to (It)?— a humorous use, at once assuming that 
objection has been made, implying that there is no ground 
for the objection, and recommending the thing or act 
mentioned. 

matter (mat'6r), r. [< matter , n.] I. intram. 

1. To be of importance; import; signify: 
chiefly used in negative and interrogative 
phrases: as, it does not matter; what does it 
mattert 

For Soeianus and Sagitta were men vile and of no ac- 
count, neither mattered it where they liued. 

Sir H. SarUe, tr. of Tacitus, p. 161. 

To a man of virtue and honour, indeed, this mattered 
little. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xvii. 

2f. To form pus; collect or be discharged, as 
matter in an abscess ; also, to discharge pus. 

Each slight sore mattereth. Sir P. Sidney. 

Earth's milk 'a a ripened core, 
That drops from her disease, that matters from her sore. 

Quarles, Emblems, L 12. 

H. tram. If. To regard; care for; mind. 

I repulsed her once and again ; but she put by my re- 
pulses. and smiled. Then I oegan to be angry ; but ahe 
mattered that nothing at all. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 889. 

The low Land Is sometimes overflown with water In the 
time of Harvest, yet they matter it not, but gather the 
crop and fetch it home wet in their Canoas. 

Dampier , Voyages, II. L 25. 

I had rather receive Money than Letters. I don't mat- 
ter Letters, so the Money does but oome. 

y. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 106. 

2. To approve of. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
matterfol (mat'6r-ful). a. [< matter + ■/«/.] 

Full of matter, substance, good sense, or the 
like; pithy; pregnant. 
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What a sweet, unpretending, pretty-mannered, matter- 
ful creature ! Lamb, To Wordsworth (1816X p. 97. 

matterless (mat'6r-les), a. [< matter + -less.] 
Void of matter, substance, or significance ; im- 
material, either literally or figuratively; of no 
consequence or importance. 

All tine noise 

Of Terse, meere matterlem and tinkling toies. 

B. Jonson, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry. 

Like shades . . . quite matt&rlesse. 

Davies, Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 85. (Davies.) 

The sky is only the matterless limit of vision. 

Boardman, Creative Week, p. 84. 

matter-of-course (mat'6r-qv-kors')> «• Pro- 
ceeding as a natural consequence; following 
naturally as a thing to be expected or about 
which there can be no question. 

I won't have that sort of matter-qf -course acquiescence. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, xxx. 

matter-of-fact (mat'6r-ov-fakt'), a. 1. Con- 
sisting of or pertaining to facts; not fanciful, 
imaginative, or ideal ; ordinary ; commonplace : 
applied to things. 

His passion for matter-of-fact narrative sometimes be- 
trayed him into a long relation of common incidents. 

Lamb, To Wilson. 

The common matter-of-fact world of sense and sight. 

Caird. 

The man said good morning, in a matter-of-fact way. 

The Century , XXXVL 828. 

2. Adhering to facts ; not given to wander be- 
yond realities; unimaginative; prosaic: ap- 
plied to persons. 

One of our company, a doctor of divinity, and a plain 
matter-of-fact man . Boswell, Joh neon. 

mattery (mat'6r-i), a. [< matter + -y 1 .] 1. 
Fnll of matter — that is, of thought or facts; 
significant; weighty. [Rare.] 

Away with your mattery sentences, Momus ; they are 
too grave and wise for this meeting. 

- B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 3. 

2. Purulent; generating pus. [Rare.] 

The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick humours 
of the body, which, transcending to the lungs, causes their 
mattery cough. Harvey , Consumptions. (Latham.) 

Matthew Walker knot. See knot' . 
Matthieu-Plesay green. See green i . 
Matthiola (mat-tm'6-lji), n. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1812), named after *P."A. Mattioli , an Italian 
physician of the 16th century.] A ^enus of 
plants of the order Cruciferas and tnbe Ara- 
bidece, characterized by a long many-seeded sil- 
ique, and stigmas often thickened or horned 
at the back. They are hoaiy herbs or low branching 
shrubs, with oblong or linear leaves, which are entire or 
sinuate, and with rather large flowers, usually purple or 
white and growing in bractless racemes. There are about 
80 species, natives of Europe, the Mediterranean region, 
and western Asia. To this genus belong the numberless 
varieties of stock or stock-gillyflower of the gardens. M. 
incana includes the bieunial soils, the Brompton stock, 
queen stock, and others. It is wild along the Mediterra- 
nean coast-line, etc. (See gillyjloicrr, 3, and hopes.) M. 
annua of southern Europe, perhaps a variety of the last, 
furnishes the ten- week stocks. Another variety, by some 
considered a distinct species (M. Gtwca\ is the smooth- 
leafed or wallflower-leafed stock. M. tristis, of southern 
Europe, is the dark-flowered or night-scented stock, with 
lurid flowers pleasantly fragrant in the evening, 
mattie (m&t'i), n. Same as matte. 
matting 1 (mat'ing), w. [Verbal n. of mat*, t?.] 
1. Materials for mats; matwork. — 2. A fab- 
ric of some coarse material, as rushes, flags, 
grass, straw, hemp, bamboo, etc., used for cov- 
ering floors, as a packing for some kinds of 
goods, and for various other purposes. 

All around us, what powers are wrapped up under the 
coarse mattings of custom, and all wonaer prevented. 

Emerson, New England Reformers. 

3. Xaut ., a texture made of strands of old rope, 
or of spun-yarn, beaten flat and interwoven, 
used to prevent chafing. — 4. The mat of a pic- 
ture.— Canton matting. Same as India matting.— Co- 
COanut matting, matting made of coir, especially that 
which is heavy and thick and rather open In texture. It 
is used especially for floor-covering in places where much 
wear Is expected. — Grass matting, matting made of veg- 
etable fiber, of which many sorts are utilised in India, Chi- 
na, and Japan. It is used principally for floor-cloth. — In- 
dia matting. See India. — Indian-matting plant, a 
species of Cyperus ( Papyrus corymbosus), native in India. 
It 1 b largely employed in the manufacture of matting.— 
Russia matting, a coarse woven fabric for packing, made 
in Russia from strips of the bast or inner bark of thelinden. 

matting 2 (mat'ing), n. [Verbal n. of mat*, v.] 
1. The act or process of producing a dull or 
roughened surface on metal; specifically, the 
process of covering plates with varnish in gild- 
ing on water-size. E. H. Knight.— 2. A dull, 
slightly roughened surface, free from polish, 
produced by the use of the mat. 
matting-boat (mat'ing-bot), n. Same as mat- 
boat. 
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matting-loom (mat'ing -15m), n. A loom in 
whichslats are introduced into the shed to form 
the woof. E . H. Knight . 

matting-punch (mat'ing-punch), n. In metal- 
working , a punch with a roughened working 
end, used with a light hammer or mallet for 
matting the ground or the parts of the surface 
left flat between fretwork tracery, etc. For very 
fine work In silver or gold such punches are sometimes 
made by breaking with a sharp blow a bar of highly hard- 
ened steel, and selecting pieces which have one even, 
finely and regularly granulated end, and so grinding the 
other as to remove the angles. The unground end is 
the working end of the punch, and needs no further 
preparation. 

matting-tool (mat'ing-t5l), n. In metal-work- 
ing, a kind of chasing-tool for producing even- 
ly roughened surfaces, a matting-tool used for 
lathe-work is a small roughened cylinder or spheroid of 
hardened steel, journaled in the branches of a furcated 
handle by which it is applied to the work, over the surface 
of which it rolls as the object turns in the lathe. 

mattock (mat'ok), n. [Formerly also sometimes 
mathook, simulating hook ; <ME .mattocke, mat - 
tok, mattokc , < AS. mattuc, mattoc , mettoc , meot- 
toc , mettoc , < W. matog, a mattock, hoe, = Gael. 
tnadag , pickax. The resemblance of OBulg. 
motuika = Russ, motnika = Pol. motyka = Lith. 
mattikas , a mattock, appears to be accidental.] 
An instrument for loosening the soil in digging, 
shaped like a pickax, but having its ends broad 
instead of pointed. 

Ther wepons were more stronger, I yow say, 
lyke as mattokez Shapyn so were they. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.X 1. 2161. 

And on all hills that shall be digged with the mattock 
there shall not come thither the fear of briers and thorns. 

Isa. vii. 25. 

We took this mattock and this spade from him. 

Shoe., R. and J., v. 8. 185. 

mattress (mat ' res ) , n . [Formerly also ma tress , 
mattras8, matteress; < ME. mattress, matrys, ma- 
tras = D. matras = Sw. madrass — Dan. madras , 
< OF. materas , F. matelas = It. matcrasso , mate- 
rassa = MHG. matraz , materas, G. matratse, < 
ML. matratum , mataratium , mataritium = (with 
Ar. art.) Sp. almadraquc = Pg. ahmtrac, a mat- 
tress, < Ar. malrah, mattress, cushion, bed, prop, 
a place where anything is thrown, then some- 
thing thrown down, hence a ‘shake-down,’ a 
mattress, < taralia , throw down.] 1. A bed 
consisting of a bag filled with straw, hair, moss, 
sponge, husks, excelsior, or other soft and elas- 
tic material, and usually quilted or tacked with 
transverse cords at short intervals to prevent 
the contents from slipping. 

Pom. And I have heard Apollodorus carried — . . . 
Eno. A certain queen to Ciesar In a mattress. 

Shak., A. and a, U. 0. 71. 

2. In hydraul. enaiu., a mat or massof brushwood, 
willow rods, light poles, or other like material, 
roughly woven or tied together and used to 
form foundations for dikes and jetties, or as 
aprons, fencing, curtains, or surfacing for dikes, 
dams, embankments, and similar constructions, 
either for assisting to hold together loose mate- 
rial or to prevent injury by the erosion of water. 
—French mattress, a mattress made partly of wool and 
partly of hair. [Eng.]— Spring-mattress, a mattress 
In which spiral springs support the stuffed part, so as to 
make an elastic bed.— Wire mattress, a frame of wood 
or Iron over which is tightly stretched a sheet of various- 
ly constructed thick wire cloth. It is used in beds as a 
substitute for springs. 

mattreBS-boat (mat'res-bot), w. In hydraul. 
engin., a flat boat or scow on which mattresses 
are constructed and transported, and from 
which they can be launched into position. 

mattnlla (ma-tul'a), n. [NL., < L. matta. a mat, 
+ - ulla , dim. term., as in medulla , pitn.l In 
hot ., the fibrous matter covering the petioles of 
palms. Also written matulla. 

In palms also a similar substance, but of a fibrous tex- 
ture, occurs, called reticulum or matulla. 

Encyc. Brit., IV. 80. 

xnatty (mat'i), n. Same as matte . 

matHrable (ma-tur'a-bl), a. [< mature, v., + 
•able.] 1. That may be matured or perfected. 

The writer gives evidence of a true poetic gift, and of 
abilities, which, if immature, are vet maturable. 

The Nation, XLVm. iv. 

2. Capable of maturation ; that may suppurate. 
Matura diamond. Bee diamond. 

matnrant (mat'u-rant), n. [< L. maturan(t-)s , 
ppr. of maturare, ripen: see maturate.] In 
med ., a medicine or an application to an in- 
flamed part to promote suppuration ; a matu- 
rative. 

maturate (mat'u -rat), v.; pret. and pp. matu- 
rated, ppr. maturating. [< L. maturatus, pp. of 
maturare, make ripe: see mature, v.] I, trans. 
1. To bring to maturity; mature. [Rare.] 


mature 

By pouring every night warm water on the root thereof, 
a tree may be maturated artificially to bud out in the 
midst of winter. Fuller. 

2. To promote perfect suppuration in. 

n. intrans. 1. To ripen; come to or toward 
maturity. [Rare.] — 2. To suppurate perfectly. 

maturation (mat-u-ra'shon), n. [< F. matura- 
tion = Pr. maturaicio = gp. maduracion = Pg. 
maduratj&o = It. maturasione, < L. mature tio(n-), 
a hastening, < maturare, ripen : see mature , r.J 

1. The process of ripening or coming to matu- 
rity ; a bringing to maturity ; hence, a carrying 
out; consummation. [Rare.] 

Till further observation shall discover whether these 
are diamond! not yet fully ripe, and capable of growing 
harder by further maturation. Boyle , Works, 1. 468. 

At ■our entrance into the world, when health and vigour 
give us fair promises of time sufficient for the regular 
maturation of our schemes. Johnson, Rambler, No. 111. 

2. In med., a ripening or maturing, as of an 
abscess; formation of pus ; suppuration. 

As in the body, so in the soul, diseases and tumours must 
have their due maturation ere there can be a perfect cure. 

Bp. HaU, Balm of Gilead. 

matur&tive (ma-tur'a-tiv), a. and n. [< F. 
maturatif; as maturate + -ire.] I. a . 1. Pro- 
ducing maturity ; conducive to ripeness. 

Between the tropicks and equator their second summer 
is hotter, and more maturative of fruits, than the former. 

Sir T. Bromic. 

2. Conducing to perfect suppuration, or the 
formation of pus in an abscess. 

Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed with ano- 
dynes and suppurative*. Wiseman, Surgery. 

II. n. In med., anything that promotes sup- 
puration ; a maturant. 

The same [linseed) applyed with figs is an excellent 
maturative, and ripenetn all impoethumes. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xx. 22. 

mature (ma-tur'), a. [< L. mdturus, ripe, ma- 
ture, of full age, fit, timely, early, speedy; 
perhaps orig. *macturus, < yf mag, in magnus , 
great: see mai)fi.] 1. Complete in natural 
growth or development ; fully grown or ripen- 
ed; ripe: as, mature grain or fruit; a person of 
mature age ; mature in judgment. 

The youngest son of Priam, a true knight, 

Not yet mature, yet matchless. 

Shak., T. and C. f iv. 5. 97. 

Two thousand summers have imparted to the monu- 
ments of Grecian literature, as to her marbles, only a 
matvrer golden and autumnal tint 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 112. 

2. Completely elaborated or prepared ; brought 
to maturity; ready for use or execution; fully 
evolved ; ample ; thorough : as, a result of ma- 
ture deliberation. 

How best the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his godlike oflftce now mature. 

Milton, P. R. , L 188. 

Indeed, upon mature thoughts, I should think we could 
not have done better than to have complied with the desire 
they seemed to have of our settling here [at Mindanao). 

Dampier , Voyages, I. 849 
Which images, here figur'd In this wise, 

I leave unto your more mature survey. 

Daniel, Philotas, Ded. 

3. In med., in a state of perfect suppuration. — 

4. In com . , become payable ; having reached the 

time fixed for payment; fully due Mat ure in- 

sect, in entom., an insect which has attained the last or 
imago stage of Its development.— Mature larva, a larva 
which has attained its full growth before passing Into the 
pupa state.— Mature pupa, a pupa ready to give forth an 
imago. = 8yn. 1 and 2. Mature, Ripe, digested, well-con- 
sidered. Mature and ripe both primarily denote the re 
suit of the process of physical growth. Ripe emphasizes 
simply the result: the fruit needs no more nourishment 
from the stock, and farther change will be to over-ripe- 
ness and decay. Mature combines with the idea of the re- 
sult the further suggestion of the process by which the 
result was reached, ihirther, ripe alwavs seems figurative 
when applied to anything besides fruit, especially fruit 
growing above ground : to speak of a ripe scholar, or a 
ripened judgment, is distinctly figurative. Mature, on the 
other hand, seems quite as literal now in the secondary 
as in the primary sense. The same distinction exists be- 
tween the verbs and between the nouns corresponding to 
these adjectives. 

mature (ma-tur'). r.; pret. and pp. matured , 
ppr. maturing. [< F. maturer = Bp. Pg. ma- 
durar = It. maturare, < L. maturare, make ripe, 
ripen, < maturus, ripe : see mature , a.] I. trans. 

1. To cause to ripen; bring to maturity: as, to 
mature ale. 

Prick it [an apple] with a pin full of holes, not deep, 
and smear it a little with sack, to see if the virtual heat 
of the wine will not mature it Bacon , Nat Hist, f 828. 
And, like the stores autumnal suns mature, 
Through wintry rigours unimpaired endure. 

Cotcper, Conversation, L 049. 

2. To elaborate or carry to completion ; make 
ripe or ready for use or action: as, to mature 
one’s plans. 
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mature 

1 have not the leisure to mature a discourse which should 
invite the attention o 4 the learned by the extent of its 
views, or the depth of its investigations. 

Story , Misc. Writings, p. 649. 

3. In med., to bring to a state of perfect sup- 
puration ; maturate. 

H. intrans . 1. To come to a state of ripe- 
ness; become ripe or perfect : as, wine matures 
by age or by agitation in a long voyage ; the 
judgment matures by age and experience. — 2. 
In com., to reach the time fixed for payment, or 
for payment of the principal, as distinguished 
from instalments of interest: as, a bill matures 
on a certain date. — 3. In med., to come to a 
state of perfect suppuration, agyn. 1. Mature, Ri- 
pen. See comparison under mature, a. 
maturely (ma-tur'li), adv. 1. In a mature 
manner; wit^ ripeness ; completely.— 2. With 
ripe care; thoroughly: as, a prince entering on 
war ought maturely to consider the state of his 
finances. — 3f. Speedily; quickly. [ArareLat- 
inism.] 

We give him thanks for contracting the days of our 
trial, and receiving us more maturely into those everlast- 
ing habitations above. Bentley , Boyle Lectures. 

matureness (ma-tur'nes), n. Mature state or 
condition; ripeness or perfection; maturity: 
as, such tnatureness of judgment is surprising 
in one so young. 

maturescent (mat-u-res'ent), a [< L. malu- 
rescen(t-)s, ppr. otniaturescere, become ripe, 
ripen, < ma turns , ripe: see mature .] Becoming 
mature; waxing ripe. Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 
maturity (ma-tu'n-ti), n. [= F. maturity = 
Pr. maturitat'sz It .maturity, < L. maturita(t-)s, 
ripeness, maturity, < maturus , mature : see ma- 
ture. ] 1 . The state of being mature ; ripeness ; 

completeness ; full development or elaboration : 
as, maturity of age; the maturity of corn; the 
maturity of a scheme. 

Not sufficient to bring their fruits and grain to matu- 
rity. Ray, Works of Creation, iL 

2. In com., the time fixed for payment of an 
obligation ; the time when a note or bill of ex- 
change becomes due. — 3. In med., a state of 
perfect suppuration. = gyn. 1. Maturity, Ripenem. 
See comparison under mature, a. 

matutinal (ma-tu'ti-nal), a. [= F. matutinal 
= Pr. Sp. matutinal = It. mattutinale , < L. matu- 
Uualis, of the morning, < matutinum , the morn- 
ing: see matutine , matin , and matinal .] Per- 
taining to the morning; coming or occurring 
early in the day: as, a matutinal butb. 

My salutation to your prieatship ! What? 
Matutinal, busy with book so soon 
Of an April day? Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 800. 
Matutinal oognitiont. 8ee cognition. 
matutine (mafc'u-tin), a. and n. [= Sp. Pg. 
matutino = It. mattutino , < L. matutinus , of the 
morning, neut. matutinum, the morning: see 
matin."] I, a. Same as matutinal. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Among astrologers, six of the planets are said to be 
matutine when they are above the horison at sun-rising, 
and vespertine when they set after the sun. The three 
upper planets are counted strongest when oriental and 
matutine, as the three lower when occidental and vesper- 
tine. E. Pkillipe, 1706. 

Their [the stars’] matutine and vespertine motions. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels In Africa, p. 227. (Latham.) 
Upraise thine eyes, and find the lark. 

The matutine musician 
Who heavenward soars on rapture’s wings. 

F. Locker, Arcadia. 

H.t n. pi. Matins. 

Matutine* [were] at the first hour, or six of the clock. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist, VI. 287. (Davie*.) 

matweed (mat 'wed), n. 1. A grass, Ammophila 
arundinacea (Psamma arenaria ): so called from 
its use in making mats. Also called sea-mat- 
weed, halm , and marram . — 2. Less properly — 
(a) Spartina stricta , seaside-grass. ( b ) Nardus 
stricta, small matweed (see mat-grass), (c) Ly- 
geum Spartum, hooded matweed. 
m&twork (mat'w&rk), n. 1. Matting; any- 
thing plaited or woven like a mat. — 2. In arch., 
same as nattes. 
maty 1 , n. See matte. 

maty 2 (mat'i), n.; pi. maties (-iz). [E. Ind.] 
In Lidia, a native servant, especially an under- 
servant or assistant servant, 
maud (mad), n. [Perhaps so called from some 
one named Maud. The name Maud is ult. < 
Matilda , a name of OHG. origin: see -hild.] A 
gray woolen plaid worn by shepherds in Scot- 
land; hence, a traveling-rug or warm wrap made 
of similar material. Also spelled maude . 

Fra’ aouth as weel as north, my lad, 

A’ honest Scotsmen lo’e the maud. 

Mr*. Scott of Wauehope , To Bums. 
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He soon recognised his worthy host, though a maud, aa 
it is called, or a gray shepherd’s plaid, supplied his trav- 
elling jockey coat. Scott, Guy Mannering. 

maudlet (m&'dl). v. t. [< maudlin, formerly 
sometimes maudling , taken as a ppr. form.] 
To render maudlin; throw into confusion or 
disorder. E. Phillips, 1706. 

maudlin (m&d'lin). a. [Formerlv sometimes 
maudling, being taken as a ppr. form ; earlier 
tnaudlen, mawcUen; attrib. use of Maudlin, i. e. 
Magdalen, with ref. to Mary Magdalene, re- 
garded as the penitent “ woman which was a 
sinner,’ 9 and represented by painters with eyes 
swollen and red with weeping : see magdaien, 
magdalene.] If. Tearful; lacrymose; weeping. 

Sir Edmond-berry first, in woful wise, 

Leads up the show, and milks their maudlin eyes. 

Dryden, ProL to Sou theme’s Loyal Brother, L 21. 

2. Over-emotional; sickly-sentimental; fool- 
ishly gushing. 

How’s this ! — In tears ? — O, Til burin « shame ! 

Is this a time for maudling tenderness. 

And Cupid’s baby woes? Sheridan, The Critic, ii. 2. 

There is in his writings an entire absence of all the cant 
and matuftfn affectation of mouth- worshippers of freedom. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 28. 

3. Tipsy ; fuddled ; foolish from drink. 

Twere better, sure, to die so. thau be shut 
With maudlin Clarence in his Malmsey butt 

Byron, Don Juan, i. 106. 

It is but yonder empty glass 
That makes me maudlin-morel. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

wianrilln (m&d'lin), n. [< Maudlin, a fern, name, 

< ME. Maudelein, Maudeleyne, < OF. Magde- 

leine, Magdelaine, Magdalen: Bee magdaien. Cf. 
maudlin , a.] 1. A hardy herbaceous plant, 

Achillea Ageratum , a kind of milfoil, native to 
southern Europe, bearing yellow flowers. Also 
called sweet maudlin. 

The flowers of the maudlin are digested into loose um- 
bels. Miller, Gardener’s Dictionary. 

2f. The costmary, Tanacetum Balsamita. 

mau dlin -dr unk (m&d'lin-drungk), a. In the 
sentimental and tearful stage of intoxication. 

Some maudlin drunken were, and wept fall sore. 

Yorkshire Ale (1097), p. 8. (Halliwell.) 

The fifth is mawdlen drunke ; when a fellowe will weepe 
for kindnes in the midst of his ale, and kiase you, saying, 
By God, captaine, I love thee. 

Naahe, Pierce Penilesse (1592). (HallivyR.) 

mau dlin -fair (m&d'lin -far), w. A great up- 
roar. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

maudlinism (m&d'lin-izm), n. [< maudlin + 
-wm.] The state of being maudlin; manifes- 
tation of sickly sentimentality. 

At this precise period of his existence, Mr. Beniamin 
Allen had perhaps a greater predisposition to maudlinism 
than he had ever known before. Dieken*, Pickwick. 

maugret (m&'g&r), n. [< ME. maugre , mawgre , 
maugree, magre , < OF. maugre, maulgre, malgre 
(=Pr. malgrat = It. malgrado), ill-will, spite, 

< mal (< L. malus), ill, + gre, gret, < L. gratum, 
a pleasant thing, neut. of gratus, pleasant (sec 
grate 3 ). Ct.bongree. Hence maugre, prep.] Ill- 
will; spite. 

I thought no mawgre, 1 tolde It for a board e [jest|. 

Barclay, Fyfte Eglog. (Fare*.) 

Yet It myshappe we shall haue magre, and therfore it 
be-houeth vs to sle Petrius or take hym quyk and yelde 
hym to kynge Arthur. Merlin (E. R. T. 8.X ill. 054. 

To (oon) maugret, to show ill-will. 

Shulde I therfore cunne hym mawgre t 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4559. 

maugre (m&'g6r), prep. [Early mod. E. also 
mauger, maulgre, magree; < ME. maugre, maw- 
gre, mawgree , mawgrey, magre, < OF. maugre, 
tnaulgree , malgre, F. malgre (= It. malgrado ), 
prep., in spite of; an elliptical use (cf. spite, 
desjnte , in similar E. use) of the noun maugre, 
ill-will, spite: see maugre, w.] In spite of; not- 
withstanding. 

A kni 3 t him oonquerede al with clene strengths, 

* hade him out of the ost mawgrey hem alle. 

William o/Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8475. 
" Then tell” (quoth Blandamour), "and feare no blame : 
Tell what thou saw’st, maulgre who so it heares.” 

Spenser , V. Q., IV. L 48. 

Maugre all his impertinent griefs, he shall be glad with 
me. Emerson, Misc., p. 16. 

Maugre hist, against his will.— Maugre one's teetht, 
in spite of all that one can do. 

That salle he, mawgre hi* tethe, 

For alle his gret araye. 

MS. Lincoln A. L 17, f. 182. ( Halliwell .) 

Hard it Is for him to be welcome that commeth against 
his wil, that salth to God when he commeth to fetche him : 
Welcome, my Maker, magree my teeth. 

Sir T. More, Cumfnrt against Tribulation (1678X fol. 68. 

maugret (m&'g&r), V. t. [< maugre, prep.] To 
defy. 


maumetry 

Deeply fixed 

To maugre all gusts sod impending storms. 

Webeter. 

mauist, n. [ME.; < OF. muis (I).] A measure 
containing in some places a little more than 
forty bushels. 

He ... in his berne hath, soth to sayn, 

An hundred maui * [tr. OF. cent mm&j of whete greyne. 

Rom. of the Rote, 1. 6690. 

manlriTi (m&'kin), ti. and a. Bee malkin. 
manky, a. See mawky. 
maul* (m&l), n. [A different spelling of mall 1 , 
and now the common form in this sense.] A 
heavy wooden hammer or mallet; a kind of 
beetle; a mall. 

maul 1 (m&l), v. L [Another spelling of mall 1 , 
and now more usual: see mall 1 , r.l 1. To beat 
and bruise with a maul, or as if with a maul ; dis- 
figure by beating. 

By thia hand I’ll maul you. B. Jonson, Alchemist, lv. 2. 
We are maul'd ; we are bravely beaten ; 

All our young gallant# lost. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 

I'll maul that rascal ; h’aa out-brav’d me twice. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, 1L 2. 

2. To do injury to, especially gross injury, in 
any way. [Obsolete or arehaie.] 

Far hence they vent their Wrath, 
Mauling, in mild Lampoon, th’ intriguing Bath. 

Congreve, Pyrrhus, ProL 
The doctor maul* our bodies, the parson starves our 
souls, but the lawyer moat be the adroitest knave, for he 
has to ensuare our minds. 

R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Boone, xxxlx. 

3. To split with wedges and a maul or mallet . 

I'd rather scrub floors, I'd rather maul rails, I’d rather 
do anything in this world for a livin’ than teach school ! 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 248. 

maul 2 (m&l), n. [An irreg. var. of maulm, 
malm.] Clayey, sticky soil. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

maul 3 (m&l), n. [Appar. an irreg. var. or con- 
tracted dim. of moth.] A moth. Halliwell. 
[North. Eng.] 

maul 4 (m&l), n. [Also maule, mauls, maws : a 
corruption of mallow, mallows.] The com- 
mon mallow of Great Britain, Malva sylvestris. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

manling (m&'ling), n. [Verbal n. of maul 1 , t?.] 
A severe beating, as with a stick or cudgel. 
[Colloq.] 

maul-in-ffoal (m&l'in-gdl'), n. In foot-ball, a 
struggle between the two sides for the posses- 
sion of the ball when it has been carried across 
the goal-line but has not been touched to the 
ground. The maul-in-goal is still a feature of the game 
as played In Great Britain, but has been abandoned in the 
American game. 

manikin , n . and a. Bee malkin. 
maulmf, «. See malm. 
maul-oak (m&l 'ok), n. Bee live-oak. 
maulstick (m&l'stik), n. Same as mdhlstick. 
manm, n., a., and v. See malm. 
maumett, mammett (m&'met, mam'et), n. [< 
ME. maumet, mawmet, maument, maument, ear- 
lier mahimet, an idol, < OF. mahumet, mahomet, 
mahommet, an idol, a pet ; a particular use of 
Mahomet, Mohammed: see Mahoun, Mahometan, 
Mohammedan.] 1. An idol: from the old be- 
lief that Mohammedans were idolaters. 

An idolastre peraventure ne hath not but o maumet or 
two, and the avaricious man hath many ; tor certea every 
floret a in his cofre is hi* maumet Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
When Criate in that contre come with his dame, 

The false goddes in fere fell to the ground ; 

Bothe Mawhownns A maumette* myrtild in peoes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 4812. 
And where I meet your maumet gods, 111 swing ’em 
Thus o’er my head, and kick ’em Into puddles. 

Fletcher, Island Princess, tv. 5. (Mare*.) 

2. A puppet. [In this later sense usually mam- 
met.] 

I have seen the city of new Nineveh, and Julius Cmar 
acted by mammets. 

Every Woman in her Humour (1000). (Mare*.) 
This is no world 

To play with mammet* and to tilt with lips. 

Shak., 1 Hen. Iv[, U. 3. 96. 
How the mammet twitters ! Mamnger, The Picture, L 1. 
m&umetriset, n. [ME. mawmetryse: see mau- 
metry.] Same as maumetry. 

In this comandement es forboden oil ma wm etry m , all 
wychecrafte and charemynge. 

Hampole, Prove Treatises (E. E. T. 8-X p. 9. 

maumetrou8t, mammetroust, a. [< maumetr-y, 
mammetr-y, 4* -ous.] Idolatrous. 

Their most monstrous mass or mamsnetrou* mason. 

Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 166. (Daviee.) 

maumetryt. mammetryt (m&'met-ri, mam'et- 
ri), n. [< ME. maumetrie, maumetry f maumen- 
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maumetry 

trie, etc., < maumet, an idol: see maumet , -ry, 
and J/aAomefry.] Idolatry. 

Bot thus he ordand for thaire sake 
In that same place to edify 
A temple for thaire maumetry. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 9a 
The synne of mawmettrie is the Ante thyng that God 
deff ended in the ten oommaundments. 

Chaucer , Parson’s Tale. 
Heretofore they call’d Images Mzrameta, and the Ado- 
ration of Images Mammettry : that is, Mahomet aud Ma- 
horaetry, odious names. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 88. 

maumisht, 0. [< maum, malm, + -is/iL] Fool- 
ish ; silly ; idle ; nauseous. Also mawmish. 

It is one of the most nauseous, maumith mortifications, 
for a man to hare to do with a punctual finical fop. 

Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

manmletdar (mAm'let-d&r), n. [Hind, mam - 
letdar.} In the East Indies, an official superin- 
tendent, as of the collection of the revenue, of 
police, etc. 

maun (m&n), r. A Scotch form of moun , must. 

It may be of consequence to the state, sir, . . . and I 
doubt we maun delay your Journey till you have seen the 
1*1«1- Seek, Waverley, xxx. 

marnichH, e. An obsolete form of munch . 
mannch 2 , n. See manche *. 
matmche, n. Same as manche*. 
znatmch-presentf, n. [Also manch-present, 
mounch-present ; < ME. mawnchepresande , 

*manchepresen t, < OF. # manchepresent , lit. de- 
vourer of gifts (dupnpdyoc), < mancher, manger , 
eat (see munch, mange), 4* present, present, 
gift : see present .] One who is greedy for gifts ; 
a sycophant. 

A mawnchepresande, Bicofan ta. Cath. Ang., p. 282. 
A mouneh present is he that is a great gentleman, for 
when his mayster sendeth him with a present, he will take 
a taat thereof by the way. This is a bold knaue, that some- 
tyme will eate the best and leaue the worst for his mayster. 
AwdeUy, Fraternity© of Vacabondee (ed. Furnivall), p. 14. 

m&und 1 (mAnd), n. [Also mand; < ME. maunde, 
mande, < AS. mand, mond = MD. mande, D. mand 
= MLG. mande, LG. mande, mane (> G. mand, 
mande = F. mande, dial, manne), a basket. 
Hence the dim. MD. mandeken , > F. mannequin, 
a small hamper.] A basket or hamper. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

A thousand favours from a maund she drew. 

Shat., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 36. 
We tooke a flagon of wine, A filled s maund with blsket, 
A a platter with apples A other frntta 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 101. 
My mother . . . contrived to send me by the packhorsee 
... a wound ... of provisions, and money, and other 
oomforts. R. D. Blackmore, Loma Doone, lxviii. 

The word maund . . . exists yet in the living speech of 
Kent, and we are glad to find it has not as yet become a 
thing of the past In Somerset There It seems that It dig 
nifles now one kind of basket only. It is ronnd and deep, 
without eover, and with two handles. 

JV. and Q., 7th scr., VI. 139. 
maund 2 ! (mftnd), V. t. See mand*. 
maund 3 ! (mAnd), r. i. [Appar. < ME. *maun- 
den (?), < OF. mendier, < L. mendicare, beg: see 
mendicant.'} To beg. 

A very canter I, sir, one that mounds 
Upon the pad. B. Jonson, Staple of News, li. 6. 

Do you hear? 

You must hereafter maund on your own puds, he says. 

Fletcher , Beggars' Bush, II. 1. 

maund 4 (mAnd), a. [Formerly maune ( the d be- 
ing excrescent) ; < Hind, man, usuallyman (Pers. 
man), a measure of weight. ] In the East Indies, 
a unit of weight. The legal maund of India, called the 
BodHsh maund or bazaar-maund, is 100 pounds troy or 82? 
pounds avoirdupois. The Calcutta factory-mauna is 74* 
pounds avoirdupois. In Madras the maund is 24 pounds 
11 ounces, in Bombay 28 pounds avoirdupois. Many other 
raaunda are in use. 

One died in my time (saith our Author) named Raga 
Gaginat, on whose goods the King seaaed, which, besides 
lew els and other treasure, amounted to threescore maune* 
in gold, euery maune is flue and flftie pound weight 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 645. 

maunder! (mAn'dAr), n. [< maundfl + -eri.] A 
beggar. 

Thou art chosen, venerable Clause, 

Our king and sovereign, monarch o’ the maunders. 

Fletcher , Beggars’ Bush, iL 1. 
The dlvill(like a brave maunder) was rid a begging him- 
self e, and wanted money. 

Rowley, Search for Money (1609). (Halliwell . ) 

maunder (mAn'dAr), v. i. [Formerly also man- 
der; < maunder , *.] It. To beg. 

Beg. beg; and keep constables waking, wear out stocks 
and whipcord, maunder for butter-milk. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, v. L 
A churlish, maundering rogue ! 

You must both beg and rob. 

Middleton, Inner-Temple Masque. 

2. To speak with a beggar’s whine; grumble. 
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He made me many visits, maundering** if I had done 
him a discourtesy. Wiseman, Surgery. 

3. To mutter ; talk incoherently or idly ; wan- 
der in t alki ng like a drunken or foolish person ; 
drivel. 

Now I shall take my pleasure, 

And not my neighbour Justice maunder at me. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, Hi. 1. 
He is the same, still inquiring, mandring, gazing, listen- 
ing, affrighted with every small object 

Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 576. 

maunderer (mAn'dAr-Ar), n. It. A beggar. 

I am no such nipping Christian, but a maunderer upon 
the pad, I confess. Middleton and Dtkker, Roaring Girl. 

2. A grumbler; a driveler, 
maundering (mAn'd6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 

maunder, vj Muttering or driveling speech; 
a muttering. 

The maundering* of discontent are like the voyce and 
behaviour of a swine. South, Sermons, VIL xiv. 

matmdingl, n. [Verbal n. of mauntfl, t\] Beg- 
ging- 

Being borne and bred vpin the trade of mounding, nip- 
ping. and foisting for the space of tenne years. 

Rowland*, History of Rogues, quoted in Ribton-Turner’s 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 585. 

manndril (mAn'dril), n. [Also maundrel. Cf. 
mandrel .] In coal-mining, a pick with two 
prongs. 

maundy (mAn'di), n. [Early mod. E. also maun- 
dye, mawndy, mandie, < ME. maunder, maunde, 
mande, rnonde, etc., a command, < OF. mandd (F. 
mandat), < L. mandatum , a command: see man- 
date, of which maundy is another form, derived 
through the OF. Senses 2 and 3 are explained as 
referring to the words of Christ in his discourse 
at the last supper: Mandatum novum do voids: 
ut diligatis invicem , u a new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another” (John xiii. 
34), words sung as an anthem at the ceremony 
of feet-washing. and also as referring to the in- 
junction as to this ceremony (John xni. 14-15), 
and to the command to celebrate the sacra- 
ment, “ This do.”l If. A commandment. Piers 
Plowman. — 2t. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. 

Lord, where wolte thou kepe thi maunde t 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 259. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

The Thorsday byfore there he made his maundee, 
Sittyng atte sopere he setde thiae wordes. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 140. 

3. The ceremony of washing the feet of poor 
persons or inferiors, performed as a religious 
rite on Maundy Thursday in commemoration of 
Christ’s washing the disciples’ feet at the last 
supper. It oonslats in the washing of the feet of a num- 
ber of men, generally twelve (in the Western Church usu- 
ally paupers or poor priestoX t»y a priest, prelate, or sover- 
eign. The custom, of Very early origin, is obsolete In the 
Anglican Church, but is still observed in the Greek Church 
and in the Roman Catholic Church. 8ee lavipedium, pe- 
dUavium. 

My wife had been to-day at White Hall to the Maundy , 
it being Maundy Thursday; but the King did not wash 
the poor people’s feet himself, but the Bishop of London 
did ft for him. Pepys, Diary, III. 100. 

4. [cap.} The office appointed to be read dur- 
ing the ceremony of feet-washing Maundy 

dish, a dish In which the maundy money was contained 
when presented to the sovereign for distribution.— 
Maundy money, maundy coins, money distributed by 
the almoner of the English sovereign to certain poor 
men and women who on Maundy Thursday attend a ser- 
vice in the Chapel Royal at Whitehall. The maundy money ■ 
is to the amount of a penny for each year of the sovereign'll 
age. From 1662 to the present time small silver coins of 
the value of fourpence, threepence, twopence, and one 
penny have been specially struck for this distribution. 
They are legally (though, with the exception of the three- 
penny pieces, not practically) current coins of the realm. 

The numbers and weights of the fourpences, twopence*, 
and pence, being Maundy coin s, are the same for each of 
the years [1872-811*. 4518 fourpences, 4762 twopences, and 
7920 pence. Encyc. Brit., XV I. 482. 

M au nd y purest, a purse used to contain the maundy 
money dlnributea by the king or queen. — Maundy 
Thursday, the Thursday of Holy Week, commemorating 
Christ s last supper, and also both in the Greek and the 
Western Church nis washing of the disciples’ feet upon that 
day. (See def. 3.) It has been the custom in both the 
Greek and the Western Church since the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury to consecrate the chrism and holy oils on Msundy 
Thursday. In England the day is observed, in addition to 
its other special religious services, by a distribution from 
the sovereign of clothing and money among the poor. (See 
maundy money. ) In the Greek Church Maundy Thursday 
is called the Great Thursday or the Great and Holy Thurs- 
day. Also called Mandate Thursday, Chars Thursday, 
Shere Thursday, Caena Domini , and, improperly. Holy 
Thursday. See Tenebrce. 

mamma (mft'nA). [< maun 4* na.} Must not. 
[Scotch.] 

As lang as Siller 's current, Deacon, folk maunna look 
ower nicely at what King’s head ’s on ’L 

Scott, Guy Mannerlng, xxxil. 


mausoleum 

Maurandia (mA-ran'di-E), n. [NL. (Ortega, 
1800), named after Dr. jkaurandv, professor of 
botany at Cartagena in Spain.] A genus of 
plants of the natural order Scrophularinete and 
tribe Antirrhinete. It is characterized by a large corol- 
la, which is partially gibbous at the base and open at the 
throat, and by the cells of the anther at length becoming 
conflueut The plants are climbing herbs, supporting 
themselves by their twisted petioles and flower-stalks. 
They have hastate leaves, either angularly lobed or coarse- 
ly dentate, and showy violet, purple, or ruse-colored axil- 
lary flowers. There are 6 species, found in Mexico and 
Texas, very ornamental and frequently cultivated. The spe- 
cies M. erubescent and M. scanden * were formerly classed 
as Lophoepermttm,whtte the old Jf. antirrhimjtora is now 
referred to Antirrhinum. 

Mauresque (mA-resk'), n. Same as Moresque. 
Mauretanian (mA-re-tA'ni-an), a. and w . See 
Mauritanian . 

Maurifft (mA'rist), n. [< Maur (see def.) + 
-is*.] A member of the Congregation of St. 
Maur, a Benedictine order founded in France 
in 1618, which was distinguished for the schol- 
arship and literary labors of its members, it 
had many flourishing houses, but was suppressed in the 
Revolution. An attempt was made to reestablish It in 
the abbey of Solesmea. 

Mauritanian (mA-ri-ta'ni-au), a. and n . [Also 
Mauretanian; < L. Mauritania, Mauretania, < 
Gr. M avpiravta, country of the Mauri, < Mauri , 
Gr. M avpot, Moors: see Moor 4, and cf. Marian.} 
L 0 . Of or pertaining to Mauritania, an ancient 
kingdom of northwestern Africa, afterward a 
Roman province, corresponding to parts of mod- 
ern Morocco and Algeria. 

U. n. One of the race inhabiting ancient 
Mauritania, called by the Romans Mauri, an- 
cestors of the modern Berbers, or true Moors. 
See Moor 4. 

Mauiltia (mA-rish'i&), n. [NL. (Karl Linnaeus 
the younger, 1781), 'named in honor of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau.] A genus of South Ameri- 
can palms belonging to the tribe Lepidocaryea: 
and the subtribe Mauritieee, characterized by 
flowers in catkins borne on the branches of the 
spikes, and by furrowless seeds. They often attain 
the height of 100 or 160 feet, and bear a crown of enormous 
fan-shaped leaves. There are 9 species, found in Brazil, 
Guiana, and the West Indies. M. viniftra, the Brazilian 
wine-palm or buritl, and M. fleanwa, the inorichi or ita- 
palm, are of great importance to the natives of the regions 
where they grow. See buriti and Ua-palm. 

MauritleaB (mA-ri-tl'e-e), n.pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1883), < JiTaMr»f»a+-c<r.] Asubtribe 
of South American palms of the tribe Lepido- 
caryeas , distinguished by the fan-shaped leaves. 
It embraces 2 genera (Mauntia, the types, and Lepidoca- 
rywiOand 14 species, which are confined to Brazil, Guiana, 
and the West Indies. 

Mauritius-weed ( mA-rish'us-wed), n. A lichen . 
Roccella fuciformis, which yields archil. 
Maurolidda (mA-ro-lis'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Maurolicus 4* -id®.] A family of imomous 
fishes, typified by the genus Maurolicus. They 
have a compressed clavlform body, no scales, but rows of 
phosphorescent spots along the sides of the abdomen and 
scattered spots on the head, a deeply cleft mouth, and the 
margin of the upper Jaw formed laterally by the supra- 
maxillariea, which are dentigerous. The species are in- 
habitants of the high and deep seas. By some authors 
they are referred to the family Stemoptychida aa a sub- 
family Cocciina or Coceiince. 

Maurolicus (mA-rol'i-kus), n. [NL., named 
after MauroHco, an Italian naturalist.] A ge- / 
nus of iniomous fishes, typical of the family 
Maurolidda! . The species longest known is M. 
borealis, the argentine. 

Mauser gun. 3ee gun i. 
mausolef (mA'sol), n. [< L. mausoleum: see 
mausoleum.} A tomb or mausoleum. 

What rarer Mousole may my bones include? 

Sylvester , Sonnets on the Miraculous Peace in France, xil. 

mausolean (mA-so-le'an), a. [< mausoleum + 
-®n.] Of or pertaining to a mausoleum ; mon- 
umental. 

They shall be honourably interred in mausolean tombs. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 218. 

That new Pile 

For the departed, built with curious pains 

And mausolean pomp. 

Wordsworth, Breadalb&ne’a Ruined Mansion. 

m ausoleum (mA-so-le'um), it. [< L. mauso- 
leum, < Gr. pavouteiov, the tomb of Mausolus 
(see def.), hence any splendid tomb, < Mct- 
ouhoc, Mausolus.] 1. [cap.] In Gr. archceol.,n 
very large and magnificent edifice adorned 
with sculpture, built by Queen Artemisia of 
Caria as the tomb of her husband, King Mau- 
solus, at Halicarnassus, about 350 B. c., rank- 
ing as one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Hence — 2. Any splendid tomb; a grand or 
stately sepulchral monument or edifice, now 
usually designed to contain a number of tombs : 
as, the mausoleum of a royal family. 
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mausoleum 

Borne, full of years and honours, to a mausoleum sur- 
passing in magnificence any that Europe could show. 

Macaulay , Hist. Eng., xviil. 

m&ut (mat), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
malt 1 . 

mauther (m&'TH&r), n. [Also mouther, mother, 
modder; perhaps a dial, use of mother 1 . Cf. 
the cognate LG. medder, modder , modder, aunt, 
cousin, lit. mother.] A rustic girl; a gawky 
young woman ; a wench. [Prov. Eng.] 

Away, you talk like a foolish mauther. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, lv. 4. 

P. I am a mother that do want a service. 

Qu. 0 thou ’rt a Norfolk woman (cry thee mercy) 
Where maids are mother ■* [mouthers], and mothers are 
maids. Brome , Eng. Moor, lit 1. (Nares.) 

When once a giggling mauther you, 

And I a red-facd chubby boy. 

Bloomfield, Rural Tales (1802), p. 5. (Hares.) 

“ Cheer up, my pretty mauther l ’’ said Mr. Peggotty. 

Dickens, David Copperfleld, xxxi 

mauvaise honte (mo-vaz 7 6nt' ). [F. : mauvaise, 
fern, of mauvais, bad (false); honte , shame.] 
False modesty; bashfulness; shyness. 

Nothing but strong excitement and a great occasion 
overcomes a certain reserve and mauvaise honte which I 
have in public speaking ; not a mauvaise honte which in 
the least confuses me or makes me hesitate for a word, 
but which keeps me from putting any fervor into my tone 
or my action. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, L 217. 

mauvaises terres. See had lands, under land 1 . 
mauvais sujet (mo-va 7 sii-zha'). [F.: mauvais , 
bad ; si get, subject, person.] A bad fellow ; a 
“hard case.” 

mauv anilin e (mov-an'i-lin), n. [< mauve 4* 
aniline.] A coal-tar color (CigH^Ng^O) used 
in dyeing, prepared from the resinous residue 
from the arsenic-acid process of making ma- 
genta. It dyes silk ana wool a fast violet. 

mauve (mov), n. and a. [< F. mauve , mallow : 
see mallow .] I. n. A reddish-purple dye ob- 
tained from aniline, the sulphate of the base 
mauvein; also, the color produced by it: so 
called from the resemblance of the color to the 
purple markings of the petals of mallows. It 
is now almost out of use. Also called Perkin’s 
purple , aniline violet, and aniline purple. 

U. Of the color of mauve: as, a mauve 


a mavis, Corn, melhuct, melhues , a lark.] The 
song-thrush or throstle, Turdus musicus.a, well- 
known thrush common in most parts of Europe. 
It haunts gardens and woods near streams and meadows. 
Its song is sweet and has considerable compass ; it can 
be made to repeat musical airs, and in some instances to 
articulate words. This name, still common In Scotland, is 
now rare in England. See thrush. 

And bonny sang the movie 
Out o’ the thorny brake. 

Lamkin (Child's Ballads, III. 99). 

The mavis is the sweetest bird 
Next to the nightingale. 

Courteous Knight (Child's Ballads, VIII. 274). 

Big mavis, the mlstle- thrush. [East Lothian, Scotland.] 

mavish (ma'vUh), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of mavis. 

“ Like two young maviehes, " Mr. Peggotty said. 1 knew 
this meant, in our local [Norfolk] dialect, like two young 
thrushes. Dickens, David Copperfleld, ill. 

mavis-skate (ma' vis-skat), n . The largest Brit- 
ish ray, Raia oxyrhyncha , sometimes 8 feet long 
and broad. 

mavortial (ma-vdr 7 shal), a. [< L. Mavors (Ma- 
x' or U), Mars : see Mars, martial .] Martial ; war- 
like. 

Once I was guarded with mavortial bauds. 

Locrine, lv. 1. (JSncyc. Diet.) 

maw 1 (m&), ?i. [< ME. maw, mawe , maghe , < 
AS. maga = D. mange , maag = MLG. mage, LG. 
mage, maag = OHG. mago, MHG. mage , G. ma- 

? en = Icel. magi = Sw. mage = Dan. move (cf. 
t. dial, magone, crop of birds, magun , maw, < 
OHG.), maw, stomach: the native Teut. word 
for ‘stomach.’] 1. The stomach : now used of 
human beings only in contempt, and rarely of 
animals. 

Rijte as hony is yuel to defye [digest] and engleymeth 
[cloyeth] the mawe. Piers Plowman (B), xv. S3. 

They shall give unto the priest the shoulder, and the 
two cheeks, and the maw. Deut. xviiL 8. 


Deut. xviil 8. 


Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 

Milton , To the Lord General Cromwell. 

2. The crop or craw of a fowl. 

Oranivorous birds have the mechanism of a mill ; their 
maw is the hopper which holds and softens the grain, let- 
ting it down by degrees into the stomach. ArbuthnoL 

3. The sound or air-bladder of a fish. 


maxillary 

mawkishly (m&'kish-li), adr. In a mawkish 
way. 

mawkishness (ma'kish-nes), n. 1. Mawkish, 
sickly, or sickening quality. — 2. Sickly or 
qualmish sentimentality. 

The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature 
imagination of a man is healthy ; but there is a space of 
life between, in which the soul is in a ferment, the char- 
acter undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition 
thick-sighted ; thence proceeds mawkishness. 

Keats, Endymion, Pref. 

mawks (m&ks ), n. A dialectal variant of mawk 2 . 
mawky (m&'ki), a. [Also mauky ; < mawk 1 + 
-y 1 . Cf. mawkish.] 1. Maggoty. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 2. Mawkish. 

Even John Dryden penned none but mawky plays, nor 
did Byron succeed at all as a dramatist 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. xxIH. 

mawmt, n. An obsolete form of malm. 
mawmett, «. See maumet. 
mawmetryt, n. See maumetry. 
mawmisht, a. See maumish. 
mawmouth (m&'mouth), n. The calico-, grass-, 
or strawberry -bass, Pomoxys sparoides, a cen- 
trarehoid fish. [Local, U. S.] 
mawn (m&n), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
wound 1 . 

mawp (map), «. [Cf. nojte , alp 1 .] The bull- 
finch of Europe, Pyrrhula vulgaris. See cut 
under bullfinch. [Prov. Eng.] 
maw-seed (m&'sed), n. The seeds of the opium- 
poppy, Papavcr somniferum: so called from 
being used as food for cage-birds, especially 
when molting. 

mawskin (ma'skin), n. The stomach of a calf 
prepared for making cheese; rennet. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

m&W-WOnn (m&'w£rm), n. An intestinal worm 
which may be found in the stomach, as a pin- 
worm or threadworm, such as Oxyuris vermicu- 
laris. 

max (maks), n. [Said to be an abbr. of *maxime, 
and orig. applied to gin of the best kind, < F. 
maxime, < L. maximus, greatest : see maximum .] 
A kind of gin. 

Treat 

Boxers to max at the One Tun in Jermyn Street 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends. 


In April [1787] the Queen [Marie Antoinette] bought 
four yams of ruban mauve, an item worth noting, since 
many persons imagine that mauve, as the name for a 
colour, is as modern as magenta. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XIII, 287. 

mauvein, mauveine (mo'vin). n. [< mauve + 
-in 2 , -tne 2 .] The base (C27H24N4) of aniline 
purple or mauve: same as tndisin. 

But it was not until 1856 that Perkin prepared mauveine , 
the first aniline dye, on a lame scale. 

Benedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), P- 3. 

maver (ma'vGr), n. and v. Same as marver. 
maverick (mav'6r-ik), n. [So called from one 
Samuel Maverick , a Texan cattle-raiser, who, 
according to one account, relying upon the 
natural conformation of his cattle-range to 
prevent escape, neglected to brand his cattle, 
which, having on one occasion stampeded ana 
scattered over the surrounding countrv, became 
confused with other unbranded cattle in that 
region, all such being presumed to be “ Mav- 
erick’s ” ; whence the term maverick for all 
such unbranded animals in the cattle region.] 
1. On the great cattle-ranges of the United 
States, an animal found without an owner’s 
brand, particularly a calf away from its dam, 
on which the finder puts his own or his em- 
ployer’s brand; or one of a number of such 
animals gathered in a general round-up or mus- 
ter of the herds of different owners feeding to- 
gether, which are distributed in a manner agreed 
upon. 

Unbranded animals are called mavericks, and when 
found on the round-up are either branded by the owner 
of the range on which they are, or else are sold for the 
benefit of the association. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 607. 

Hence — 2. Anything dishonestly obtained, as 
a saddle, mine, or piece of land. [Western 
U. S.] 

maverick (mav'Gr-ik), r. t. [< maverick , w.] 
To seize or brand (an animal) as a maverick ; 
hence, to take possession of without any legal 
claim ; appropriate dishonestly or illegally : as, 
to maverick a piece of land. [Western U. 8.] 
mavis (ma'vis), m. [Also formerly or dial, ma- 
rish; < ME. mavis, muvys, mavice, < OF. mauvis , 
maids , F. mauvis, also mauviette , dial, manviard 
= Sp. malviz, malvis = It. malviccio, malvizzo , 
dial, marvizzo (ML. malvitius ), a mavis ; prob. of 
Celtic origin : cf. Bret, mil fid, milvid , milchouid. 


Isinglass or fish glue, in its raw state, Is the “ sound,” 
maw, or swimiulng bladder of various kinds of fish. 

Workshop Receipts , 2 d ser., p. 855. 

4f. Stomach; appetite; inclination. 

Unless you had more maw to do me good. Beau, and FI. 
maw 2 (mfi), v. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
mow 1 . 

On the fifteenth day of May 
The meadows will not maw. 

Proud Lady Margaret (Child's Ballads, VIII. 86 ). 

maw 8 (m&), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
mew 1 . 

maw^, n. [Origin obscure.] A11 old game at 
cards, played with a piquet pack of thirty-six 
cards by any number of persons from two to 
six. Hallitwell. 

Methought Lucretia and I were at maw; a game, uncle, 
that you can well BkiU of. Chapman, May-Day, v. 2. 

Maw, 

My lord, you were best to try a set at. 

Ford , Love's Sacrifice, ill. 2 . 

maw-boundt (m& 7 bound), a. Costive ; consti- 
pated. 

mawk 1 (m&k), n. f< ME. mawk, mauk , a contr. 
form of mathek , < Icel. madhkr = Dan. maddik 
= Norw. makk , a maggot; a dim. of the simple 
form which appears in AS. mathu = D. G. made, 
etc., a maggot : see mad 2 , made 2 . Cf . maddock. J 
A maggot. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
mawk 2 (m&k). n. [Short for mawkin, malkin .] 
A slattern. [Prov. Eng.] 
mawkin (mfl'lrin), n. See malkin. 
mawkish (m& 7 kish), a. [fimawk 1 + •ish 1 .] If. 
Maggoty. [Not found in this literal sense. 
Compare mawky , 1.] Hence — 2f. Loathsome; 
apt to cause loathing or nausea ; sickening. 

Like a faint traveller whose dusty mouth 

Grows dry with heat, and spits a mawkish froth. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, iv. 

3. Insipid; sickening; sickly: as, mawkish cham- 
pagne ; mawkish sentimentality. 

This state of man . . . 

Is not a situation of betweenity, 

As some word-coiners are disposed to call ’t — 
Meaning a mawkish as-it-were-ish state, 

Containing neither love nor hate. 

Wolcot, Peter Piudar, p. 206. 

Flow, Welsted, flow! like thine lnspirer, beer; 

Though stale, not ripe ; though thin, yet never clear ; 

80 sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull ; 

Heady, not strong ; o’erfi owing, though not full. 

Pope , Dunclad, ill. 171. 


maxilla (mak-sil'B), n. ; pi. maxillce (-e). [L., 
the jaw-bone, jaw, dim. of *macsula (> mala, 
jaw), < mac in macerare, soften, macerate, = 
Gr .-)/ pan, pay, in pdooeiv, knead, pa$a, a kneaded 
mass: see mass 2 , magma , etc.] In anat. and 
zodl. : (a) A jaw or jaw-bone ; a maxillary bone ; 
especially, a bone of the upper jaw, as distin- 
guished from the mandible. When the term is ap- 
plied to both Jaw-bones, they are distinguished as maxilla 
superior and maxilla inferior, the supramaxillary and in- 
framaxillary bones. ( b ) Specifically, the supra- 
maxillary bone proper, as distinguished from 
the premaxillary or intermaxillary, which is of- 
ten fused therewith in the higher vertebrates, 
(c) In entom., as in insects and arachnidans, one 
of the second pair of gnathites ; either one, right 
and left, of the second or lower pair of horizontal 
jaws, next behind or below the mandibles, in 
the maxilla , thus forming the under jaw of insects, may be 
distinguished several parts, as the basal Joint or cardo, the 
footstalk or stipes, the palp-bearer or palpiger, and the 
blade or lacinla. See cuts under Hymenoptera, Inseeta, and 
Brenthus. (d) In Crustacea , the right or left one of 
either of the two pairs of gnathites which come 
next after the mandibles, between these and 
the maxillipeds. The maxillce of a crustacean 
thus correspond to those of an insect, but there 
is an additional pair of them.— Composite maxil- 
la, dentate Maxilla, etc. See the adjectives, 
m&xill&r (mak'si-l&r), a. Same as maxillary. 
Maxillaria (mak-si-la 7 ri-a), n. [NL. (Ruiz 
and Pa von, 1794), so called in allusion to the 
resemblance between the lip and column and 
the jaws of an animal, < L. maxilla , the jaw.] A 
genus of orchids of the tribe Vandeve, type of the 
subtribe Maxillariece , characterized by an erect 
concave lip with erect lateral lobes and a fleshy 
column. They are epiphytes arising from pseudobulbs, 
with usually one or two fiat leaves which are coriaceous, 
thin, or slightly fleshy. The flowers are large or of medium 
size, often beautiful and fragrant There are about 120 
species, natives of tropical America. 

Maxillarieae (maVsi-la-ri'e-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker,* 1883), < Maxillaria + 
-e<r.] A subtribe of the tribe Vatidca: of the 
natural order Orchidece, characterized by leaves 
that are not plaited and a column (or the part 
that bears the stamens and pistils) produced 
into a claw-like foot. It contains 9 genera, all 
American, and about 176 species, 
maxillary (mak'si-la-ri), a. and n. [< L. 
maxillaris. of the jaw, < maxilla, the jaw-bone, 
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jaw: see maxiUa.} I. a. Of or pertaining in maxUlopharyngeal (mak-siP d-f a-rin 7 j e-al) , a. 
any way to a jaw or jaw-bone ; specifically, of [< maxilla 4* pharynx (pharyng-) 4- -e-al.} Per- 

or pertaining to the maxilla alone, in any of — *■- 1 — * - * * 

the special senses of that word : as, the maxil- 
lary bones of a vertebrate ; the maxillary palps 


of an insect. —Anterior Internal maxillary vein. 
Same a a facial vein (which see, under facial ). — liMr - 
nal maxillary artery, a disused name of the third 
branch of the external carotid, now called the facial a at- 


taining to the lower jaw-bone or inframax- 
illary and to the pharynx MaxUlopharyngeal 

■Pace, in surgical anaL, a triangular area Detween the 
side of the pharynx and the ramus of the lower jaw-bone, 
containing important vessels and nenrea, as the internal 
carotid artery, the internal jugular vein, and the glosso- 
— .. uMiou Mio /ttCMH Hz'- Pharyngeal, pneumogastric, spinal accessory, and hypo- 

tery (which see, under facial). — Inferior maxillar y dl- g*e®®al nerves. 

vision or nerve. Same as inframaxiUary nerve (which mftTl I lOpremATl llary (mak-sil'o-pre-mak'si- 
*e®» under *t\frainaxQlary). — Internal maxillary ar- la-ri), a. and ft. [< maxilla + premaxilla + -aru.} 
tery, one of two terminal branches of Uie external carotid X a Common to tho mnviUn. and t/> 

(the other beinz the temporzlX conning Inwtrd put the the P re ; 

neck of the condyle of the lower jaw-bone, and supplying maxilla . ^ as, the maxtllopremaxtllary part of 
deep parts of the face by means or its numerons branches, the skull, Huxley . 

of which there are upward of twelve- Maxillary lobe, II. «. The supramaxillary and premaxillary 
in entom ., , a part of the maxilla attached extemally to the bones taken together when a« in mun v nf the 
stipes, and toothed or fringed Internally with hair or bris- **55 ’ w “ en \ a ® in ™ an / tlie 

ties, used for holding and masticating food. When long and higher vertebrates, they fuse into a single bone 

laeinia. w 

outer or the internal and external lobes. The outer lobe 
is sometimes transformed into a two-jointed palpus, in ad- 
dition to the true maxillary palpus. —Maxillary palpi, 
in entom., appendages, each composed of from one to six 
joints, attached to theouter aides of the maxilla. See pal 
pus . — Maxillar y segment, the elementary second poet- 
oral segment of an insect's head, which bears the maxllhe. 


I for holding and masticating food. Whenlongand higher vertebrates, they fuse into a single bone, 
e. forming the apex of the organ, it is called the Piaxil loturblnal (mak-sil-6-tdr'bi-nal), a. and 
It may be divided Into two parts - the inner and n. [< maxilla + turbine + -aM T a. Whorled 

t.hn Infztm.l arwi avf.ni. a.*.. L .. , . . . v 


It la perhaps represented by parts of the genie and the oc- 
ciput. This is generally called the fret maxillary, to distin- 
guish it from the second maxillary, or labial segment See 


or scrolled, and articulated with the supramax- 
illary bone, as is the inferior turbinated bone. 

II. n. The inferior turbinated bone, in man 
It is a light spongy bone curved upon itself, articulating 
with the supramaxillary, palatal, laorymal, and ethmoid 
bones, and projecting into the nasal fossa, serving to sep- 
arate the middle from the lower of these fos»"\ The name 
ia correlated with ethmoturbinal and sphenoturbinal. See 
cuts under natal and craniofacial. 


hes, they 
pharyngeal, 

—Superior maxillary 
nerve, the aeoond main 
division of the fifth or 
trigeminal nerve, extend- 
ing from the Gasserian 
ganglion, and mainly dis- 
tributed to the upper jaw. 

H. n. j pi. maxil- 
laries (-nz). A jaw- 
bone ; a maxillary 
bone, or maxilla, in 
vertebrates at least three 
maxillaries are commonly 
distinguished by qualify- 
ing term a These are : (a) 
the superior maxillary, or 
supramaxillary ; (6) the 


distinguished from the vomerine, palatal, 
etc., teeth. 

Ox\ F 


the cavity or hollow of maxim (mak'sim), /?. [< F. maxime = Sp. mdx- 

ima = Pg. maxim* = It massing < ML. max,- 
monly called the antrum Highmorianum or antrum of ma ' a . maxi m, abbr. of LL. maxima propositio. 
Highinore. See antrum . — Maxillary teeth, teeth im- premise, the greatest or chief premise (applied 
Kunglhed % Bf ft tiliu9 *0 the rules of the common/aces 

In the premaxillary. Sach maxillaiyteeth are thecaXea " hlch J r « raore than ordinary major premises) ; 
premokrs, and molars. In the lower vertebrates, as iem * °' B. Maximus, greatest, superl. of may - 
fishes, thqr are distinguished from the vomerine, naiatai. nus. great: see maximum .] 1. A proposition 

serving as a rule or guide ; a summary state- 
ment of au established or accepted principle ; 
a pithy expression of a general rule of conduct 
or action, whether true or false : as, the maxims 
of religion or of law; the maxims of worldly 
wisdom or of avarice ; ethical maxims. 

All which points were observed by the Greekes and 
Latinos, and allowed for maxima In versifying. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 101. 
In human laws there be many grounds and maxim* 
which are . . . positive upon authority. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, U. 3#4. 
A maxim is the short and formal statement of an estab- 
lished principle of law. More than two thousand of these 
maxim* now exist, many of which are of great antiquity, 
and most of which are of the highest authority and value. 

Robinson, Elem. of Law, 4. 

2. In logic , the rule of a commonplace ; an ul- 
timate major premise.— 3. An axiom. [Bare.] 
Maxim*, . . . certain propositions which . . . [are] self 
evident, or to be received as true. 

Lock*, Human Understanding, IV. vii. 11. 

4. Same as maxima^ . ^Syn. 1. Precept, Axiom, etc. 
See aphorism 

maxima 1 (nmk'si-mk), n. [L., fern, of maxi - 
greatest: see maxim, maximum .] In me- 



(nferior Maxillary or Lower Jaw- 
bone of Man. 


A, symphysis menti ; B, angle of 
Jaw; C. body or horizontal ramus; 
D. coronoid process ; E, ascending 
ramus; F, condyle; the teeth in- 
serted along the alveolar border. 
The concave line between D and F 
. . , , is the condyloid notch. 

premaxillary, or intermax- 
illary ; and (e) the Inferior maxillary, or Inframaxlllary. 
The last of these Is the lower jaw-bone ; the other two 
belong to the upper law. All these are paired ; but each 
may fuse with its fellow, and the two maxillaries of each 
half of the upper Jaw often coalesce. When used abso- 
lutely, the term means the supramaxillary. 

maxilliferOTlB (mak-si-lif'e-rus), a. [< L. max- 
illa, jaw, 4* ferre = E. bear 1 .] Provided with 
maxilhe : as, the maxilliferous mouth of a crus- 
tacean or beetle. 

maxillifonn (mak-sil'i-fdrm), a. [< L. maxilla, 
jaw. + forma, form.] Having the form or mor- 
phological character of a maxilla : as, a maxil- 
liform limb. 

maxilliped, maxlllipede (mak-sil'i-ped, -ped), 
n. [< L. maxilla , jaw, + pes (ped-) = E.foot.} 
In Crustacea . a foot-jaw or gnathopodite ; one of 
the several limbs which are so modified as to 


may 

flowers, and the one-seeded fruit. There are 3 
species. ustives of Brasil. Guiana, and the island of Trini- 
dad. M. regia is the inaja- or jagua-palm of the Amazon ; 
M. Caribceat s the crown-palm of some of the West Indies ; 
and M. ineigni* is the cocorite of BraztL See crown-palm, 
cowrite. 

maximist (mak'si-mist), n. [< maxim + -is/.] 
One who has a fondness for quoting or using 
maxims. Imp. Diet. 

maximization (mak'si-mi-za'shqn), n. [< max- 
imize + - ation .] The act or process of maxim- 
izing, or raising to the highest degree. Bett- 
tham Also spelled maximisation. 
maximize (mak'si-miz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
maximized, ppr. maximizing . [< L. maximum. 

greatest (see maximum), 4* -fee.] To make as 
great as possible ; raise or increase to the high- 
est degree. Also spelled maximise. 

To maximize pleasure Is the problem of Economics. 

Jevon*, PoL Econ., p. 40. 

maxim-monger (inak / 8im-mung*g£r), ft. One 
who deals much m maxims ; a sententious per- 
son. Imp. Diet. 

mATlmiiwi (mak'si-mum), n. and a. [= F. max- 
ime = Sp. mdximo = Pg. maximo = It. massimo , 
a.; < L. maximum, neut. of maximus, greatest, 
superl. of magnus , great : see main*, magnitude, 
etc.] I, ft.; pi. maxima (-mk). 1. The greatest 
amount, quantity, or degree ; the utmost extent 
or limit: opposed to minimum, the smallest. 

He could produce the maximum of result with the min- 
imum outlay of means. 

T. Parker, Historic Americans, Franklin. 

2. In math., that value of a function at which 
it ceases to increase and begins to decrease. — 
Absolute maximum, that value which la greater than 
any other.— Maxima and minima, in math, and phytic », 
the values which a function has at the moment when it 
ceases to Increase and begins to decrease, and vice versa. 
The method of finding these greatest and least values is 
called the method of maxima and minima. 

II. a. Greatest: as, the maximum velocity. — 
M a ximum thermometer, a thermometer so construct- 
ed as to indicate the highest temperature during a day or 
during any given space of time, or aince its last adjust- 
ment. See thermometer. 

Maxwell color-disks. See disk. 
may 1 (ma), r. ; pret. might; no pp., ppr., or inf. 
in use. [A defective auxiliary verb classed 
with can, shall , etc., as a preterit-present, (a) 
Ind. pres. 1st and 3d pers. sing, may, < ME. 
may, mai, mey , mei, mai$, < AS. mmj = OS. 
mag = OFries. mei, mi = MB. B. MEG. LG. 
may = OHG. MHG. G. mag = Ieel. ma = Sw. 
md = Ban. maa = Goth, may; ( b ) ind. pres. 
2d pers. sing, now mayest , mayst, by conforma- 
tion with reg. verbs in -est, -st, but’historieally 
might, < ME. miht, myht, mi$t, maht , < AS. 
meaht, meht, miht = 08. maht = OHG. MHG. 
maht, G. mayst — Icel. matt = Goth, magt; ( c ) 
ind. pres. 1st, 2d, and 3d pers. pi. now may (by 


dieval musical notation, sumo as large, 2, when 
the latter was used in its precise sense as the 
next denomination above long. 
maxima 2 , n. Plural of maximum. 
maximal (mak'si-mal), a. [< maximum + -<//.] 
Of the highest or maximum value, etc. ; being 
a maximum. 

The maximal and minimal values are reached with full 
partake of the characters of both jaw and foot, loaded «>d empty girder. 

serving for the purpose of both mastication and Jour ’ FranUin /n#e * CXXVI. 240. 

locomotion. The, m the posterior three of the gneth- nl l 1 ’Z?"“' maKal “ clenc . h *“ r r ^ r or ^ r,* T d ^ 
ites or appendages of the mouth, the remainder being * Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 191. 

two pairs of maxlllte and one pair of mandibles. See cuts msTimally (mak'si-mal-i), adv. In the high- 
* 1 ° d r, est degree ; to the utmost; extremely. 

^ I2S-. ttoi ’ t Sift’ portion, of the brain hare t«.t been 

iUiped + -ary.} Of or pertaining to a maxil- molly excited retain a kind of soreness which la a condition 
liped ; having foot-jaws. of our present consciousness. IF. Jam es, Mind, IX. 12. 

Hence resaltsa »udden widening of the second maxil- msTim sH (mak'simd), a. (|< maxim + -ed?.} 

Reduced to a maxim; pithily formulated. 


maxillojtLgal (mak-sil-o-jo'gal), a. [< i 
4“ jugum + -al.} Common to the superio 


lary, as compared with the first maxillipedary somite. 

Huxley , Anat. Invert, p. 270. 

maxilla 

# _ i superior max- 

illary and to the malar (or jugal) bone; ma- 
larimaxillary. 

maxillomandibular ( mak - sil * 6 - man - dib ' u- 
lftr), a. [< maxilla 4“ mandibula + -or 3 .] Per- 
taining to both jaws — that is, to the maxilla 
and to the mandible 


[Rare.] 

There is another maximed truth in this connection : 
“Knowledge is a two-edged sword.” 

J. C. Van Dyke, Books and How to Use them, p. 19. 

Maxim gun. See machine-gun. 

Maximilian (mak-si-mil'i-an), n. [So called 
from Maximilian , the name of various rulers 
of Bavaria.] A Bavarian gold coin worth 

about 13s. 6d. English. Simmonds motIiwiupw 

marill np alatin fl ( mak-sil-o-pal ' a-ti n ) a. and u. Armor, an armor decorated and rendered more rigid by 
r< maxilla + palate 4- -me 1 . 1 I“a In anat of 2^ ,ng8 ’ with whIch a11 the lar »« surfaces are occupied, 
or oortaitiiof; fo fU 'i s™ 0 **, Introduced toward the close of the fifteenth 

or pertaining to the supramaxillary and pala- century, is generally thought to have originated among 
tine bones. the skilful armorers of MUau, and is also called Milan 

H. n. In ornith., a part of the superior iu . . . # . __ 

maxillary bone which projects inward, form- UT 111&I1& (mak- si -mil- 1 - a nK), n. [NL. 
ing a palatal process, which may or may not (Martins, 1831), named after Maximilian Alex- 
meet its fellow in the midline of the bony pal- a™ 61 Philipp, Prince of Neuwied.] A genus 
ate. Its character and connections are various, and much palms of the tribe l ocotnew and Subtribe 

used In the classification of birds. See cuts under cegithog - tucocotneee, distinguished by the minute petals 
ftathoue, demnognathou*, and dromceognathou*. and six slightly exserted stamens of the male 


moan, mo wen, mawen,_ mahen , magen, muwen , 
mugen,< AS. mdgon, mcegon (or with short vowel, 
as in Goth., magon, etc.) = OS. mugun = OFries. 
mugun = OHG. magum, magut , magun, MHG. 
magen, maget , magen , G. mogen = feel, meguin 
= Ban. maa = Sw. md = Goth, magum ; (d) pret. 
1st pers. sing, might, dial, mought, < ME. mights , 
michte, mihte , myhte, migte , migte, mught, muhte, 
moght, mought, etc., < AS. meahie , mehte, mihte 
= OS. mahta, mohta = OFries. machtc = MB. 
tftooAL B. mogt, mocht = MLG. machtc , mochtc 
= OHG. mahta, mohta, MHG. mahte, mohte, G. 
mochte = Icel. matta = Sw. mdtte = Ban. maatte 
= Goth, mahta; pi. in similar forms; (e) inf. 
*may, or rather mow, not in mod. use, \ ME. 
mowe, mowen, mughen , mu gen, < AS. *mugan or 
*magan (neither form in use, but the second 
indicated by the occasional ppr. magende , me - 
gende) = OS. magan , mugan = OFries. *mega 
= B. mogen = MLG. LG. mogen = OHG. magan , 
mugan , MHG. mugen, miigen, G. mogen = Icel. 
mega = Sw. md = Ban. maa = Goth, magan; 
an orig. independent verb meaning ‘ be strong, 
have power,’ hence ‘be able, can,’ and used 
in AS., etc., where now (in E.) can would 
be used (caw orig. meaning ‘know’: see can 1 ); 
akin to OBulg. moqa, moshti , be able, can, = 
Russ, moche, be able ; also prob. to AS. miccl, 
etc., E. much, L. magnus , great, Gr. ytyaq, great, 
L. mactus, honored, Skt. y mah, be great. ] A. 
As an independent verb, or as a qix a si -auxiliary : 
To have power; have ability; be able; can. in 
the absolute original use, ‘can,’ now rare (being super- 
seded by can) except where a degree of contingency Is 
involved, when the use passes insensibly into the later 
uses. The nses of may are much Involved, the notions of 
power, ability, opportunity, permission, contingency, etc., 
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May-beetle 


passing into each other, and may in many constructions 
being purposely or inevitably used with more or less in- 
definiteness. The principal uses are as follows : (a) To in- 
dicate subjective ability, or abstract possibility : rarely 
used absolutely (as in the first quotation), but usually 
with an infinitive (not, however, as a mere auxiliary). See 
also mow$. 

For and thou oner me my 3 tut, as y ouer thee may, 

Weel bittirli thou woldist me bynde. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 167. 

If thou consider the number and the maner of thy blisses 
and thy sorrowes, thou maul nat forsaken [canst not 
deny] that nart yet blissful. Chaucer, Boethius. 

Therefore whanne it male not be aghenseid to these 
thingis, it behoueth ghou to be ceessid, and to do nothing 
foliU. Wydif i Acte xix. 86. 

The! turned a-noon to flight, who that myght sonest, so 
that noon a-bode other. Merlin (E. E. T. S.\ tii. 634. 
Ask me not, for I may not speak of it. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

(b) To indicate possibility with contingency. 

What-so-eer thou be seruyd, loke thou be feyn. 

For els thou may want it when thou hast nede. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 69. 

For she said within herself. If I may but touch his gar- 
ment, I shall be whole. Mat. lx. 21. 

Things must be as they may. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 1. 23. 
I am confirm'd, 

Fall what may fall. 

Fletcher ( and another X Queen of Corinth, L 1. 

Though what he learns he speaks, and may advance 

Some general maxims, or be right by chance. 

Pope, Moral Essays, L 3. 

Let us keep sweet, 

If so we may, our hearts, even while we eat 
The bitter harvest of our own device. 

Whittier, Amy Wentworth. 
It might be May or April, he forgot, 

The last of April or the first of May. 

Tennyson, The Brook. 
The young may die, but the old must! 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, iv. 
In this sense, when a negative clause was followed by a 
contingent clause with if, may In the latter clause was 
formerly used elllptically, if I may meaning ‘ if I can con- 
trol it ' or ‘ prevent it’ 

My body, at the leeste way, 

Ther shal no wight defoulen, if I may. 

Chaucer, Franklin a Tale, 1. 690. 
“Sey boldely thi wille," quod he, 

"I nyl be wroth, if that I may, 

For nought that tnou shalt to me say. ” 

Rom. of the Rose, L 3099. 
Sometimes may is used merely to avoid a certain bluntness 
in putting a question, or to suggest doubt as to whether 
the person to whom the question is addressed will be able 
to answer it definitely. 

How old may Phillis be, you ask, 

Whose beauty thus all hearts engages? 

Prior, Phillis's Age. 
The preterit might is similarly used, with some slight ad- 
dition of contempt 

Who might be your mother, 

That you insult, exult, and all at once^ 

Over the wretched ? 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 35. 

(c) To Indicate opportunity, moral power, or the absolute 
power residing in another agent 

As I shalle devyse sou, suche as thei ben, and the names 
how thei clepen hem; to suche entent, that see mowe 
knowe the difference of hem and of otliere. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 53. 
For who that doth not whenne he may, 

Whenne he wolde hit wol be nay. 

Cursor Mundi. ( HalliweU .) 

He loved hym entirly, and fain wolde he that he a-bood 
sttlle yef it myght be. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iiL 631. 

Easily thou mightest haue percieued my wanne cheekes 
... to forshew yat then, which I confess© now. 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 855. 

Ill yield him thee asleep. 

Where thou mayst knock a nail into bis head. 

Shak., Tempest, iiL 2. 69. 

(d) To indicate permission : the most common use. 

Thou mayest be no longer steward. Luke xvi. 2. 

An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby too. 

5Au 3^M. N. D.,i. 2.63. 

I might not be admitted. Shak., T. N., L 1. 25. 

In this sense may Is scarcely used now in negative 
clauses, as permission refused amounts to an absolute 
prohibition, and accordingly removes all doubt or contin- 
gency. (e) To indicate desire, as in prayer, aspiration, 
imprecation, benediction, and the like. In this sense 
might is often used for a wish contrary to what can or 
must be : as, O that I might recall him from the grave ! 

May you live happily and long for the service of your 
counfry. Dryden, Ded. of AJneid. 

Certain as this, 0 ! might my days endure, 

From age inglorious and black death secure. 

Pope, Iliad, viii. 667. 

That which I have done, 

May He within himself make pure ! 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 
(/) In law, may in a statute is usually interpreted to mean 
must, when used not to confer a favor, bnt to impose a duty 
in the exercise of which the statute shows that the public 
or private persons are to be regarded as having an interest 
B. As an auxiliary: In this use notionally 
identical with may in the contingent uses 
above, in A (6), but serving to form the so- 


called compound tenses of the subjunctive or 
potential mode, expressing contingency in con- 
nection with purpose, concession, etc. May is so 
used— (1) Iu substantive clauses, or clauses that take the 
place of or are iu apposition with the subject or object or 
predicate of a sentence : introduced by that. 

It was my secret wish that he might be prevailed on to 
accompany me. Byron. 

They apprehended that he might have been carried off 
by gipsies. Southey. 

I heard from an old officer that when in the West Indies 
he was told by a lady, at whose house he was dining, that 
he might not like the soup, as it was made from snakes. 

N. and Q„ 7th ser., II. 836. 
(2) In conditional clauses. [Rare except In clauses where 
permission is distinctly expressed.] 

Lands, goods, horse, armour, anything I have 
Is his to use, so Somerset may die. 

8 hak., 2 Hen. VL, v. 1. 63. 

(8) In concessive clauses. 

Whatever the stars may have betokened, this August, 
1749, was a momentous month to Germany. O. H. Lewes. 

A great soul may inspire a sick body with strength; bnt 
if the body were well, it would obey yet more promptly 
and effectually. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 65. 

(4) In clauses expressing a purpose. 

Was it not enough for thee to bear the contradiction of 
sinners upon Earth, but thou must still suffer so much at 
the hands of those whom thou diedst for, that thou might- 
est bring them to Heaven ? Staling feet. Sermons, I. vi 

Constantins had separated his forces that he might di- 
vide the attention and resistance of the enemy. Gibbon. 

may 2 t, n. [< ME. may, mat, mey, a kinsman, 
person, < AS. mceg, m., a kinsman, = OS. mag 
= OFries. mech = MLG. mark, mage = OHG. 
mag, MHG. mac. a, kinsman, = Icel. mdgr , a 
father-in-law, = Sw. mdg = Dan. tnoag , son-in- 
law, = Goth, megs , a son-in-law, orig. a 4 kins- 
man’; akin to AS. maga , a kinsman, son, man, 
to magu , a child, young person, servant, a 
man, = OS. magu , child. = Icel. mdgr, a son, a 
man (> ME. mowe), = Goth, magus , a boy, ser- 
vant, to AS. mceg, f., a kinswoman (see may$), 
and to mcegeth, mcegden , a maid, maiden (see 
maid, maiden) ; ult. from the root of may 1 , 
have strength.] 1. A kinsman. — 2. A per- 
son. 

may 3 (ma), n. [< ME. may , mey, a maid,_< AS. 
mceg, f., kinswoman, a woman, akin to mceg, m., 
a kinsman : see may 2 .] A maiden ; a virgin. 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Thow glorie of womm&uhede, thow fayre may , 

Thow haven of refut, bryghte sierra of day. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 753. 

To hevyns blya yhit may he ryse 

Thurghe helpe of Marie that mylde may. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.X p. 128. 
But I will down yon river rove, among the wood sae green, 
An’ a' to pu’ a posie to my ain dear May. 

Bums , Oh, Luve will Venture In. 

May 4 (ma), ». [< ME. may , mey, < OF. mat, F. 

mat = Pr. mat = Sp. mayo = Pg. maio = It. 
maggio = OFries. maia — D. mei, Flem. mey = 
MLG. mei , meig = MHG. meie, meige, G. mat = 
Sw. maj = Dan. mai = Turk, mavis, < L. Maius, 
Majus, sc. mensis, the third month of the Roman 
year, usually associated with Maia, Maja (Gr. 
Mata), a goddess, the mother of Mercury, orig. a 
goddess of growth or increase ; from the root of 
maqnus, OL. majus , great: see may L] 1. The 
fifth month of the year, consisting of thirty-one 
days, reckoned on the continent of Europe and 
in America as the last month of spring, but in 
Great Britain commonly as the first of summer. 

In the month of May the citixens of London of all estates, 
generally in every parish, and in some instances two or 
three parishes joining together, had their several mayf ngt, 
and did fetch their maypoles with divers warlike shows ; 
with good archers, monice-dancers, and other devices for 
pastime, all day long ; and towards evening they had stage- 
plays and bonfires in the streets. 

Stow, quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 464. 
The flowery May. who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Milton, Odes, May Morning. 

2. Figuratively, the early part or springtime 
of life. 

His May of youth and bloom of lnstihood. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 78. 

3. [/. c.] (a) The hawthorn : so called because 
it blooms m May. Also May-bush. 

Bnt when at last I dared to speak, 

The lanes, you know, were white with may. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

( b ) Borne other plant, especially species of 
Spircea: as, Italian may. — 4. The festivities or 
games of May-day. 

It seems to have been the constant custom. at the cele- 
bration of the May-games, to elect a Lord ana Lady of the 
May, who probably presided over the sports. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 466. 

I'm to be Qneen o' the May, mother. 

Tennyson, The May-Queen. 


6. In Cambridge University, England, the East- 
er-term examination. 

The May is one of the features which distinguishes Cam- 
bridge from Oxford; at the latter there are no publto 
College examinations. 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 87. 

Italian may. a frequently cultivated shrub, Spiraea hy - 
perieifolia. with small white flowers in sessile umbels. 
Also called St. Peter's wreath.— hard of the May. See 
lord.— May laws. See fowl. 

may 4 (ma), V. i. [< May*, ti.] To celebrate 
May-day; take part in the festivities of May- 
day : chiefly or only in the verbal noun maying 
and the derivative mayer: as, to go a maying. 

maya 1 (ma'yfi), n. [Hind.] In Hindu myth. : (a) 
Illusion or deceptive appearance, (b) [cap.] 
Such appearance personmed as a female who 
acts a part in the production of the universe, 
and is considered to have only an illusory ex- 
istence. 

Maya 2 (m&'yft), a. [Native name.] Of or per- 
taining to the Mayas, an aboriginal tribe of 
Yucatan, distinguished for their civilization 
and as the possessors of an alphabet and a lit- 
erature when America was discovered : as, the 
Maya alphabet ; the Maya records. 

Mayaca (ma-yak'fi), n. [NL. (Aublet, 1775), 
from the native name.] The type and only ge- 
nus of plants of the natural order Mayacacece. 
There are about 7 species, natives of North and South 
America from Virginia to Brazil. They are small moas-like 
marsh or semi -aquatic plants, with Inconspicuous white, 
pink, or violet flowers. 

Mayac&cesB (ma-ya-ka'se-S), n. pi. [NL. 
(Kunth, 1843), < Mayaca + -acece.] A natural 
order of monocotyledonous plants belonging 
to the series Coronariece, and characterized by 
having regular flowers, three stamens, and a 
one-celled ovary with three parietal placentae 
and many orthotropous ovules. The order con- 
tains but one genus, Mayaca. 

Mayacea (ma-ya'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (Lindley, 
1847), < Mayaca 4- -cce.] Same as Mayacacece. 

May-apple (ma'ap'l), n. 1. A plant, Podo- 
phyllum peltatum, of the natural order Berbe- 
ridacece. It is a native of North America. A peren- 
nial herb, about two feet high, It has one large white 
flower rising from between two leaves of the size of the 



May-apple {Podophyllum peltatum). 
a, the flower-bud with the bractlets ; b, a stamen ; c, the pistil ; 
d, the fruit ; e, the fruit cut longitudinally. 

hand, composed of from five to seven wedge-shaped divi- 
sions. The yellowish, pulpy, slightly acid fruit, somewhat 
larger than a pigeon's egg, is sometimes eaten, and the 
creeping rootstock affords one of the safest and most ac- 
tive cathartics known. Also called mandrake, hog-apple. 
2. The plant P. Emodi of the Himalayas ; also, 
a related plant of the western United States, 
Achlys triphyUa. — 3. Same as honeysuckle-ap- 
ple. [U. 8.] 

maybe (ma'bfi), adv. [Also dial, mebbe; an ellip- 
sis of it may oe. Cf. mayhap .] Perhaps; pos- 
sibly; probably. 

Ill know 

His pleasure ; maybe he will relent. 

Shak., M. for M., IL 2. 4. 

Faith ! — may be that was the reason we did not meet 
Sheridan, The Rivals, 1L 2. 
M 0 blnna feared, mither, 111 maybe no dee. 1 ’ 

Glcnlogie (Child's Ballads, TV. 82). 

maybe (ma'be), a. and n. [< maybe, adv.] I. a. 
Possible; uncertain. [Rare.] 

Tis nothing yet, yet all thon hast to give ; 

Then add those rnay-be years thou hast to live. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 298. 

H. n. Something that may be or happen; a 
possibility or probability. [Rare.] 

However real to him, it is only a may-be to me. 

J. Hadley, Essays, p. 218. 

May-beetle (ma'be'tl), n. 1. A cockchafer, 
Melolontha vulgaris. Also May-bug, May-chafer. 
[Eng.] — 2. A June-bug, Lachnosterna fusca, or 
other species of the same genus. See cuts un- 
der dor-bug and June-bug. [Southern U. S.] 
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May-bird 

May-bird (raa'bGrd). n. 1. The bobolink. 
[Ijocal, U. 8.] — 2. The wood-thrush. [Jamai- 
ca.] — 3. The knot or red-breasted sandpiper. 
[South Carolina.] — 4. The May-curlew or 
whimbrel. [Local, Eng.] 

May-blob (ma'blobbn. The marsh-marigold, 
Caltha palustris. [Prov. Eng.] 

May-bloom (ma'blbm), n. The hawthorn. 
May-blossom (ma'blos'um), n. The lily-of- 
the-valley. [Prov. Eng.] 

May-bm rVma'bug), n. Same as May-beetle. 1. 
May-bush (ma'bflish), n. The hawthorn or white- 
thorn. 

0 that I were there. 

To helpen the Ladyes their Maybush beam 

Spenser, Shep. CaL, May. 

May-chafer (ma'oha / f6r), ». Same as May- 
beetle, 1. 

May-cherry (ma'cher'i), n. The June-berry, 
Amelanchier Canadensis. 
maycock (ma'kok), n. [< May* + cocfcl.] The 
black-bellied plover, Squatarola Helvetica. G. 
Trumbull. [Massachusetts.] 
maycock-fluke (ma'kok-flfik), n. A flounder 
or plaice. [Scotch.] 

May-curlew (ma'kfcr'lu), n. The whimbrel, 
Numenius pheeopus. 

May-day (ma'da), n. The first day of May: a 
day on which the opening of the season of flow- 
ers and fruit was formerly celebrated through- 
out Europe : it is still marked in some places 
by various festive observances. The chief feature* 
of the celebration in Great Britain (where, however, it has 
nearly disappeared) are the gathering of hawthorn-blos- 
soms and other flowers, the crowning of the May-queen, 
dancing round the May-pole, etc. 

Tis as much impossible, 

Unless we sweep ’em from the door with cannons, 
To scatter ’em, as ’tis to make ’em sleep 
On May-day morning. Shak., Hen. VIII., y. 4. 15. 
Against Mate-day , Whitsunday, or some other time of 
the year, every parish, towne, or village assemble them- 
selves, both men, women, and children ; and either all 
together, or dividing themselves Into companies, they goe 
some to the woods and groves, some to the hills and 
mountalnes, some to one place, some to another, where 
they spend all the night in pleasant pastimes, and in the 
morning they return, bringing with them birche boughea 
and branches of trees to deck their assemblies withal. 
Stubbee, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 454. 

maydet, maydent. Obsolete forms of maid, 
maiden. 

Maydeae (ma'de-eh n.pl. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 1883), { Mays, the specific name of In- 
dian corn, + -c<p.] A tribe of grasses belonging 
to the series Panicacece, characterized by the 
unisexual spikolets, of which the staminate is 
terminal. The tribe contains 7 genera and about 16 spe- 
cies, widely dispersed. The most important genus is Zea, 
the maize or Indian corn. 

May-dew (ma'du), n. The dew of May, which 
is said to have great virtue in whitening linen, 
and to have also other remarkable properties. 
It is still the practice for young people in some parts of 
Great Britain to go out into the fields in the morning of 
the first of May. and bathe their faces with May-dew— a 
survival of the impression or belief of former times that 
it preserves beauty. 

My wife away down with Jane and W. Hewer to Wool- 
wich, In order to a little ayre and to lie there to-night, 
and so to gather May-dew to-morrow morning, which Mrs. 
Turner hath taught her is the only thing in the world to 
wash her face with. Pepys, Diary, IIL 1S7. 

may-drink (ma'dringk), n. [Tr. Flem. mey- 
drank , D. meidrank , G. mai trank.] A bev- 
erage popular in Belgium and northern Ger- 
many at the season of the flowering of the 
sweet woodruff, Asperula odorata . it is prepared 
by putting sprigs of this plant into a flask of light white 
wine, and sweetening with sugar. Bits of pineapple or 
orange, or a few fresh leaves of the black currant, are 
sometimes added. 

Mayduke (ma'duk), n. [A corruption of Medoc, 
a district near Bordeaux in France, from which 
these cherries were introduced.] A variety of 
cherry of the sour type. 

Mayencian (ma-en’si-an), n. [< Maumee + 
-««».] The name given in France and Belgium 
to a division of the Miocene Tertiary typically 
developed in the Mainz (or Mayen ce) basiu. The 
formation consists of marine, brackish, and fresh-water 
deposits, characterized by numerous interesting fossils. 
Part of the Molasse of Switzerland is considered the 
equivalent of the Mayencian. 

Mayer (ma'6r), n. [< May * + -erL] One who 
goe 8 a maying, or takes part in May-day festiv- 
ities. 

On the Mayen deign to smile. 

Mayer's Song , Hone is Every day Book, II. 671. 
May-fish (ma'fish), n. The barred or striped 
killifish, Hydrargyra majalis . [New York.] 
May-fiower (ma r flou # 6r), n. A flower that ap- 
pears in May. Specifically -(a) In England, the haw- 
thorn or may; also the cuckoo-flower ( Cardamine proten- 
ds), the marsh-marigold (Caltha palustris), and, rarely, 
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other plants, (b) In the United States, chiefly the trailing 
arbutus, Epigaa repens. See arbutus and Epigaea. (c) In 
the West Indies, Dalbergia Amerimnum and Ecastophyl- 
lum Bretnus - May-flower decoration, in ceram. See 
May-flower porcelaxn. — May-flower porcelain, a name 
given to a variety of porcelain which is thickly covered 
with may- or hawthorn-blossoms modeled in relief, the 
flowers nearly touching one another, so that the sharp 
edges form a bristly covering of the whole surface. These 
flowers are colored, and sometimes gilded. This decora- 
tion is almost a specialty of Dresden ware. 

Mayflower compact. See compact 2 . 

May-fly (ma'fli), n. 1. A neuropterous insect 
of the family Ephemeridce ; one of the Epheme - 
rina; an ephemerid ; a day-fly. See the tech- 
nical words, and cut under aay-fly. — 2. In Great 
Britain, a neuropterous insect of the suborder 
Trichop tera, ana especially of the family Phry - 
ganeidee , as Sialis lutaria ; the caddis-fly. 

He loves the May fly, which is bred of the cod-worm or 
caddis. J. Walton, Complete Angler. 

3. An artificial fly made in imitation of the 
May-fly. 

He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furnishes the 
whole country with angle-rods. 

Addison, Sir Roger and Will Wimble. 

May-fowl (ma'foul), n. The whimbrel. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

May-game (ma'gam), n. 1. Sport or play such 
as is usual on or about the first of May ; hence, 
frolic; jest. 

What May-game hath misfortune made of you? 

Spenser, F. Q., V. vil. 40. 
8end hither all the rural company 
Which deck the May-games with their clownish sports ! 

Beaumont, Masque of Inner-Temple. 
A goodly May-game in Fenchurch-street, with drums, 
aud guns, and pikes; and with the nine worthies who 
rode, and each of them made his speech, theta was also a 
morrice dance, and an elephant and castle, and the Lord 
and Lady of the May preparing to make np the show. 
Strype, quoted in Strutt s Sports and Pastimes, p. 456. 

2. One who takes part in the May-games or 
May-day sports ; hence, a trifler ; also, one who 
is an object of May-games or jests; a make- 
game. 

I’ll make you know me. Set your faces soberly ; 

8tand this way, and look sad ; I’ll be no May-game. 

Fletcher, Wlldgoose Chase, IIL 1. 
Why should not I, a May-game, scorn the weight 
Of my sunk fortunes? Ford, Lover's Melancholy, L 2. 

I will laugh at thee, and at myself, 

To have been so much a fool ; you are a fine may-game. 

Shirley, Hyde Park, ill. 2. 

May-garland (raa'gftrGand), n. A wreath of 
flowers formerly borne from house to house by 
children on May-day. 

Two in every group carried between them, suspended 
from a stick, the May-garland, formed of two small trans- 
verse willow hoops, decorated with a profusion of prim- 
roses and other flowers, and fresh green foliage. 

The Antiquary, May, 1880. 

mayhap (ma'hap), adv. [Also mayhaps; an el- 
lipsis of it may hap. So also dial. *mayhappen, 
contr. tnappen. Cf. maybe.] Peradventure; it 
may happen ; perhaps. 

“ Mayhap there is more meant than is said in It," quoth 
my father. Stems, Tristram 8handy, m. 87. 

Mayhap his eye brightened as he heard 
The song grow louder and the hall they neared. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ILL 100. 

May-haw (ma'M), n. A small tree, Crataegus 
c estivalis , of the southern United States. Its 
fruit, which ripens in May, is used for preserves, 
jellies, etc. Also apple-haw. 
mayhem (ma'hem), ». [Formerly also maiheme ; 
an earlier form of maim , retained archaically 
in legal use: see maim , «.] At common law, a 
crime consisting in the violent doing of a bodily 
hurt to another person, such as renders him less 
able in fighting either to defend himself or to 
annoy his adversary, as distinguished from 
one which merely disfigures. See maim. 
May-hill (ma'hil), ?*. A period of difficulty or 
danger; a critical juncture ; crisis: in allusion 
to the opinion that May is a trying month for 
invalids.— TO climb up May-hllL to get through the 
month of May safely ; hence, to pass the crisis or critical 
or difficult pul. 

Whereas In our remembrance Ale went out when Swal- 
lows came in. seldom appearing after Easter, it now hopeth 
(having climbed upMoy-hOl ) to continue its course all the 
year. Fuller, Worthies, Derbyshire, I. 252. (Davies.) 

maying (ma'ing), w. [Verbal n. of May*, t?.l 
The observance of May-day, and the sports and 
games indulged in on that occasion. 

Now it befell in the moneth of lusty May that queene 
Guenever called unto her the knyghtes of the round table, 
and gave them warning that, early In the morning, she 
shouTd ride on maying Into the woods and fields beside 
Westminster. The Death of Arthur, quoted in Strutt’s 
[Sports and Pastimes, p. 460. 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go &- Maying. 

Herrick, To Corinna. 


mayoress 

May-lady (ma'l& # di), n. The queen or lady of 
the May, in old May-games. 

Some light huswife, belike, that was dressed like a May- 
lady, and, as most of our gentlewomen are, was more so- 
licitous of her head tiers than of her health. 

Burton, An at, of Mel., p. 478. 
May-lily (ma'liKi), n. The lily-of-the-valley, 
Convallaria majalis. 

May-lord (ma'ldrd), n. A young man chosen to 
preside over the festivities of May-day. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The shepherd boys who with the muses dwell 
Met in the plain their may-lords new to choose 
(For two they yearly choose), to order well 
Their rural sports the year that next ensues. 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island, I. 2. 
May-morn (ma'mfirn), n. [< ME. may-morne.] 
The morning of May-day; figuratively, fresh- 
ness; vigor. Compare May-dew. 

My thrice-puissant liege 
Is in the veiy May-mom of his youth. 

Ripe for exploits. Shak., Hen. V., I 2. 120. 

maynt, mayneH, n. Obsolete forms of main 1 . 
mayne*t 9 maynyt, n. Same as meiny. 
mayonnaise (ma-on-az'), «. [< F. mayonnaise, 
a sauce (see def.); origin uncertain. See the 
quotation.] In cookery, a sauce composed of 
yolks of eggs and salad-oil beaten together 
with vinegar or lemon-juice to the consistency 
of thick cream, and seasoned with salt, pepper, 
garlic, etc. It is an esteemed dressing for 
salads, cold fish, and some other dishes. 

I was told by a French friend at Dax, In the Landes, 
that the proper way of pronouncing the word mayonnaise 
waa bauonnaise, Bayonne being the birthplace of that now 
world-famed salad. N. and Q. t 7th aer., II. 174. 

mayor (ma'or or mar: see etym.), «. [Early 
mod. E. mair, maire , mayre, mover, the prop. 
E. form mair being still retained in the pron. 
mar; the spelling mayor, changed from the oc- 
casional earlier mayer , perhaps to conform the 
termination to that of chancellor, purveyor, etc., 
but more prob. in imitation of the Sp., being 
introduced about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, and displacing the older (F.) spelling 
without affecting the pron. until more recent 
times; < ME. maire, mayre , metre, meyre , < AF. 
maire , metre, meir , mevre , OF. maire (later also 
maiour , mayeur, major), F. maire = Sp. mayor = 
Pg. motor, mayor, a mayor, = OHG. meior , meter, 
MHG . meter, meiger, G. meter (as a surname, Mey- 
er), a steward, bailiff (majordomo),< ML. major, 
a mayor, prefect, chief, etc., < L. major , greater, 
compar. of magnus, great: see major, of which 
mayor is a doublet.] The principal officer of a 
municipality; the chief magistrate of a city or 
borough. The mayor of Loudon (that Is. of the district 
known as the City, comprising only a small part of the 
whole area of London : see city of London, under city, n . ) 
and those of York in England and of Dnblln In Ireland 
have the title of lord mayor. The title mayor is not 
used in Scotland, provost taking its place. Compare bur- 
gomaster. 

This yere [1208] began the names of Mayers and sherefa 
in London. Arnold's Chronicle, p. xv. 

And there in the east ende of the hall, where the maire 
kepeth the hustinges, the maire and all the aldermen as- 
sembled about him. Sir T. More, Works, p. 61. 

The first historical appearance of the office of mayor Is 
in Loudon, where the recognition of the communa by the 
national council in 1191 is immediately followed by the 
mention of Henry Fltx-Alwyn as mayor. 

Stubbs, Const Hist, $ 485. 
Lord Mayor’s Court See court.— Mayor of the pal- 
ace, in nance, originally the first officer of the royal 
household, then the first officer of state, under the Mero- 
vingian kings. Gradually these officials aggrandized their 
own influence to the detriment of that of the monarchs, 
till the latter ruled only nominally, all real power being 
usurped by the mayors. The most distinguished among 
them were Pepin of Hgristal, his son Charles Martel, ana 
the latter’s son Pepin “the Short,” who in 761 or 752 de- 
throned the last of the Merovingians, Childeric III., and 
founded the Carolingian dynasty.— Mayor’s court, a 
minor judicial tribunal, held in cities by the mayor as 
Judge. 

mayoral (ma'or-al), a. [< mayor 4* -«*.] Of 
or pertaining to a mayor or mayors, or the 
office of mayor. 

Sir Peter Laurie, afterwards of sldermanfc and even 
mayoral celebrity. Carlyle , Reminiscences, I. 217. 

mayoralty (ma'or-al-ti), n. [Formerly some- 
times majoralty; < ME. mairalte , < OF. mairalte; 
as mayoral + -ty.] The office of a mayor, or the 
period of bis service. 

This was for matters of mlsgonerament in his maior- 
alitie. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 229. 

mayoress (ma'or-es), n. [< OF. mairesse, fem. 
of maire , mayor: see mayot\] The wife of a 
mayor. 

To ride in a fine gilt ooach and six. 

Like Her Worship the Lady May'ress. 

Hood , Mias Kilmansegg, Her Education. 
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mayorlet 

mayorlet (ma'or-let), n. [< mayor + -let.] A 
petty mayor. ” Carlyle . [Rare.] 
mayorship (ma'or-ship), n. [Formerly mair- 
ship , may reskip: < mayor 4- ship.'] The office 
or dignity of a mayor. 

That the Mayre of London, whiles he were Mayre, haue 
none other offyce to the cite belonging than the offyce of 
the mayreship of the same. Arnold's Chronicle, p. 4. 

May-pole (ma'pol), n. 1 . A pole around which 
the people dance in May-day festivities, it waa 
usually cut and set up afresh on May-day morning, drawn 
by a long procession of oxen, decorated, as were also 
the pole itself and the wagon, with flowers and ribbons ; 
but m some cases a pole once set up was left from year to 
year, as notably the famous pole of the parish of St. An- 
drew Undershaft in London, which was cut down in the 
reign of Edward VI. At the restoration of Charles n. a 
May-pole 1S4 feet high was set up in the Strand. A few 
May-poles still remain in England, although the celebra- 
tion is almost obsolete. 

Their chiefeat Jewel they bring from thence is the Mate- 
pole, which they bring home with great veneration, as 
thus— they have twentie or fourtie yoake of oxen, every 
oxe having a sweete nosegaie of flowers tied to the tip of 
his homes, and these oxen drawe home the May-poale. 

Stubbes, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p 456. 

2. An ale-stake. HaUiwell. [Pro v. Eng.] — 3. 
A tree of Jamaica, Spathelia simplex , of the 
order Simarubece. it has a tall slender stem with a 
crown of leaves at the top, like a palm. Also called 
mountain-pride And mountain-green. 
may-pop (ma'pop), n. The passion-flower, or 
its fruit ; properly, the fruit of Passiftora in - 
carnata , which is of the size of a hen’s egg 
and edible. [Southern U. S.] 

May-queen (ma'kwen), n. A girl or young wo- 
man crowned with flowers and honored as 
queen at the games held on May-day. 
may-skate (ma'skat), n. Same as mavis-skate. 
may-sucker (ma'suk'Gr), n. The harelipped 
sucker, Quassilabia lacera. [Local. U. S.J 
maythom (ma'thdrn), n . [< May* 4- thorn.] 
The hawthorn : so called to distinguish it from 
the earlier flowering blackthorn. See May*, 3. 

The maythom and its scent. Mrs. Browning. 

May-time (ma'tlm), n. [< ME. may time; < May* 
4- time 1 .] May; the season of May. 

Alle freliche foules that on that frith songe, 

for merthe of that may time thei made moche uoyce. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), L 822. 

They . . . (for the time 
Was maytime, and as yet no sin was d ream'd) 

Bode under groves that look’d a paradise. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

mayweed (ma'wed), n. [Early mod. E. maie- 
tceed; a var., simulating May*, of maytheweed.] 
A composite planV Anthemis Cotula , a common 
weed throughout Europe and Asiatic Russia, 
and, by naturalization, in America. It is a branch- 
ing annual a foot or two high, the leaves finely divided, 
and the flower-heads having a yellow disk and white rays. 
The foliage is pungently ill-scented, and is said to blister 
the hands. It nas been used as an emmenagogue and anti- 
spasmodic. Other names are dog's-camomde, dog's-fennel, 
stinking camomile ; also Balder -brae, buphthalmum, dill- 
weed. See particularly Anthemis and Cotula. 
maywort (ma'wfcrt), ». A kind of bedstraw, 
Galium cruciatum , blooming in May. Also call- 
ed crosswort . 

Mazagan (maz'a-gan), ft. [From Mazagan, a 
town in Morocco, near which it grows wild.] 
A small and early variety of bean, Vida Faba, 
known in America, in common with the larger 
and later Windsor variety, as the English bean. 
mazame (ma-zam'),n. [< Mex. mazame , magame, 
teuthlamagame (Hernandez), the pronghorn.] 
1. The North American pronghorn, AntUocapra 
americana. See cut under AntUocapra. — 2. 
The pampas-deer of South America, Cariacus 
campestris. 

mazapilite (maz'a-pil-it), n. [< Mazapil (see 
def.) 4- -ite*.] An arseniate of calcium and 
iron, closely related to arseniosiderite. It oc- 
curs in nearly black prismatic crystals in the 
district of Mazapil, Mexico, 
mazard (maz'fird), n. [Also mazzard ; a var. 
(with accom. term, -ard) of mazer. The second 
sense is figurative, the head being often humor- 
ously compared to a bowl or goblet.] If. A 
bowl ; a mazer. 

They . . . drank good ale in a brown mazard. 

Aubrey, Miac., p. 213. (Davies.) 

An instance of this occurs in connexion with St. Ed- 
mund’s Church at Salisbury, “ where they have digged up 
an old bishop out of his grave, and have made a mazzard 
of his scull, and bis bones are in an apothecary es shop.” 

Atheruevm, No. 8071, p. 303. 
2f. The head ; the skull. 

Chaplesa, and knocked about the mazzard with a sex- 
ton's spade. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 97. 

I had a mazzard , I remember, so well lined In the in- 
side with my brain, it stood me in better stead than a 
double headpiece. Middleton, Father Hubbard's Tales. 
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3. A wild cherry of Europe. See cherry 1 , n 1, 
and gean. 

Bed quarrenders and mazard cherries. 

Kingsley , Westward Ho, L 

mazardt (maz'fird), V. t. [< mazard, n. Ct.jowl, 
v., knock, as related to jowl, n., cheek, jaw.] To 
kill or stun by a blow on the skull ; brain. 

The wooden rogues let a huge trap-door fall on my head. 
If I had not been a spirit, I had been mazarded. 

B. Jenson, Love Bestored. 

mazard-bowl (maz'fird-bol), n. Same as maz- 
ard, 1. 

A Mazard-bowl of maple-wood full of beer. 

Quoted in Elton's Origins of Eng. Hist, p. 182. 

mazarin^, »- Bee mazerin. 

mazarin 2 , ». and v. See mazarine. 

mazarinaae (maz-a-ri-nad'), n. [< F. mazari- 
nade ; as Mazarin (see def.) 4* -ode 1 .] In 
French hist., one of the pamphlets, satires, 
songs, or lampoons directed against Cardinal 
Mazarin (1602-61), prime minister of France, 
during the wars of tne Fronde. 

Mazarin Bible. See Bible. 

mazarine (maz-a-ren'), n. [Also mazarin ; < F. 
mazarine (f), named after Cardinal Mazarin.] 

1. Same as mazarine-blue. 

The sky up above waa a bright mazarine. 

Just as though no such thing as a tempest had been. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IL 295. 

2f. A blue gown worn by common-councilmen. 

Bring my silver’d mazarine. 

Anstey, New Bath Guide, ix. (Davies.) 

mazarine (maz-a-ren'), v. t.; pret. and pp. maza - 
rined, ppr. mazarining. [Cf. mazarine, «.] To 
decorate with lace in a special manner; edge, 
as with campane lace. 

Three yards of lace to mazarin ye pinners at 25 shillings. 

An Inventory (1694X 

mazarine-blue (maz-a-ren'bl6), «. A rich blue 
color. 

It is true our gowns of mazarine blue, edged with fur, 
cut a pretty figure enough. 

Goldsmith, From a Common-Councilman. 

Mazarin-hood, n. A hood or cap decorated 
with lace and forming a fashionable head-dress 
about 1720. See mazarine. 

Mazdean (maz'de-au), a. [< Mazda (see quot. 
under Mazdeism) ( Ahura Mazda or Ormuzd) 4* 
- ean .] Of or pertaining to Mazdeism. 

Mazdeism (maz'de-izmhn. [Mazde(an) + -ism.] 
The ancient religion of Persia ; Zoroastrianism. 

Mazdeism, as we call the Persian religion, from its su- 
preme god, Ahura Mazda, was not the growth of a day, 
nor the work of one man. Faiths of the World, p. 96. 

maze 1 (maz), r.; pret. and pp. mazed , ppr. maz- 
ing. [Early mod. E. mase; < ME. masen (also in 
comp, amasen , bemasen : see amaze , bemaze ); 
prob. < Norw. masa, pore over a thing, refl. ma- 
808 1, begin to dream, = Sw. dial, masa, be lazy, 
lounge, bask in the sun: prob. the same (through 
the senses i be idle, talk idly’) as Norw. masa = 
Icel. masa, chatter, prattle. The E. maze is not 
‘‘connected with AS. mdse , a whirlpool,” for 
the reason, among others, that there is no such 
word.] I. trans. To confuse; bewilder; amaze; 
especially, to confuse by intricacy. 

A little herd of England’s timorous deer 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 47. 
Why art thou mazed to see me thus revived? 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iiL 6. 

The fellow looks as he were mazed , methinks. 

Scott , Kenilworth, xvUL 

n.t intrans. 1. To be bewildered, perplexed, 
or puzzled. 

“ Ye maze, ye maze, goode sire,” quod she, 

‘‘This thank have I for I have maad you see.” 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 1141. 

2. To wind intricately. 

Like as molten Lead, being poured forth 
Vpon a leuell plot of sand or earth. 

In many fashions rnazeth to and fro. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 

maze 1 (maz), n. [Early mod. E. mase; < ME. 
maze, mase; from the verb.] 1. Confusion of 
thought; perplexity; uncertainty; bewilder- 
ment. 

They lose themselves in the very maze of their own dis- 
courses. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 2. 

2f. Anything intended to confuse or mislead; 
a snare ; a deception. 

But wal&way. al this nas but a maze : 

Fortune his howve entended bet to glaze. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 468. 

3f. A wild fancy; a confused notion ; an error. 
Men dreme al day of owles and of apes, 

And eek of many a mase therwithal. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 273. 


mazerin 

Let no maze intrude 
Upon your spirits. 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, iv. 5. 
4. A baffling and confusing network of paths or 
passages; a labyrinth: as, the maze of Hamp- 
ton Court in England; a winding and turning ; 
hence, a perplexed or embarrassing state of 
things; intricate disorder; entanglement: as, 
he found affairs all in a maze. 

The quaint mazes In the wanton green. 

Shak., M. N. D., 1L 1. 99. 

To nry into the maze of his counsels is not only folly in 
man, but presumption even in angels. 

Sir T. Broume, Beligio Medici, L 13. 

Others . . . reason’d high, . . . 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Milton, P. L, IL 561. 

Varied tints all fused in one 
Great mass of color, like a maze 
Of flowers illumined by the sun. 

Longfellow, Klramoe. 

5f. Wonder; matter of wonder or curiosity. 

Go thou not into the toun as it were a gase 
From oon hous to another for to seke the mase. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. p. 89. 

maze 2 (maz), n. A variant of mease*, 1. 
mazednesst (ma'zed-nes), n. [< ME mased- 
nesse, < mazed, pp., 4- -ness.] The condition of 
being mazed; concision; astonishment. 

She ferde as she had stert out of a slepe 
Til she out of hlr masednesse abreyde. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, L 1005. 

mazefolt (maz 'ful), a. [< maze 1 , »., 4* -ful.] 
Causing amazement; wonderful. Spenser, Epi- 
th&l&mion, 1. 190. 
mazelinti «• Same as maslin 1 . 
mazer (ma'zfcr), n. [Early mod. E. also maser; 
< ME. maser, nuisere. a bowl, orig. of maple- 
wood, prob. not < AS. * maser, *maser, maple 
(or other spotted or mottled wood), which is 
found only in deriv. adj. *mceseren, occurring 
once erroneously written mcssen ( u vi. mcesene 
sceala,” ‘ 6 maple vessels ’), and perhaps in comp. 
Maserfeld , a local name, but from the cognate 
Icel. mosurr, a maple-tree, maple-wood (mo- 
surr-bolli, a maple bowl, mosurrskal, a maple 
vessel : see skoal), = MLG. maser , a maple-tree, 
= OHG. masar , MHG. G. maser, a knur or knob 
on a tree, a knot or spot in maple and other 
wood, MHG. also a bowl of spotted or mottled 
wood (> OF. mazre , madre, spotted or mot- 
tled wood (> OF. (and F.) madrt, spotted, mot- 
tled), and mazerin, a drinking-vessel: see 
mazerin) ; from the noun seen in OD. *mase, 
masche, maesche = MLG. mase = OHG. masa, 
MHG. mdse, G. mase, a spot, whence also ult. 
E. measles. ] If. Hard mottled wood, under- 
stood to be maple, formerly used in making 
the bowls or goblets hence called mazers. 

Off lanycoUe thou shall prove, 

That is a cuppe to my behove, 

Off maser it is ful clene. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 60. (HaUiwe U.) 

2. A bowl or large drinking-cup without a foot, 
of maple or other hard wood, and often richly 
decorated with carving and mounted with silver 
or other metal. In later use the term was applied to 
bowls entirely of metal. A number of masers are pre- 
served in England, dating from different epochs from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 

They toke away the sylver vessell. 

And all that they myght get, 

Peces, masars, and spones 
Wolde they non forgete. 

LyteU Geste of Robyn Hods (Child’s Ballads, V. 75). 

Then loe, Perigot, the Pledge which I plight, 

A mazer y wrought of the Maple warre. 

Spenser, 8hep. Cal., August. 

They powre wine into a great bowle, . . . and then dip 
in that Dowle or mazer a sword. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 396. 

In the wardrobe above they shew’d ns fine wrought plate, 
porcelan, mazers of beaten and solid gold set with dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds. Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 25, 1646. 

3f. The head; the skull or brain-box: same as 
mazard , 2. 

Are thy mad brains in thy mazer? Ford, Fancies, iv. 1. 
mazer-disht (ma'z6r-dish), n. A mazer, or other 
dish made of maple. 

There waa neither mazer-dish nor standing-cup upon 
the little table, at the elbow of his [the abbot's] huge chair 
of state. Scott, Monastery. 

mazerinf, mazerinet (maz'e-rin), n. [Also 
mazarin; ME., < OF. mazerin, mazelin , madelin, 
maderin (ML. scyphus mazerinus ), a drinking- 
bowl of wood, < mazre, madre, spotted wood: 
see mazer.] A drinking-vessel; a porringer. 

One of Her Majesty's Knarl’d Dishes, weight 62 Ounces, 
and one Silver Mazerine, Weight 20 Ounces, both engrav’d 
with His late Majesty’s Arms. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Beign of Qneen Anne, 

[1.188. 
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mazer-tree 

mazer-tree (ma'z6r-tre), n. The common ma- 
ple of Great Britain, Acer campestre. Also maser - 
tree . 

mazer-wood (ma'zGr-wdd), n. 1. Same as 
mazer, 1. — 2. Gutta-percha. See the quota- 
tion. 

In the Muiieum Tradescantianum ... the following 
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(d) Before the impersonal verbs think and seem, where me 
is conventionally written with the verb as one word, as me- 
thinks (preterit methought), mesecms (preterit meseemed). 

They talk'd, 

Meseem'd, of what they knew not. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, 
(et) In such expressions as me rather were, me Uever were, 
etc. See have and lief. 


— wuvwuig wwi. occ turn ner. 

an abbr. form of man, < AS. nan, 
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warmed, will work to any form." This museum became 
the nucleus of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The 
word “maser,” variously spelt, often occurs in early Eng- 
lish poetry, and is specially mentioned in old catalogues 
and wills. It is by no means impossible that mazer cups 
may have been made of gutta percha, as its lightness, 
strength, and non-liability to fracture would recommend 
it ; and curiously enough one of the vernacular names of 
the tree yielding gutta percha is "mazer t cood tree." 

Encyc. Brit, XI. 88a 
mazily (ma'zi-li), adv. In a mazy manner; by 
winding and turning; with confusion or per- 
plexity. 

The brooks of Eden mazUy murmuring. 

Tennyson, Experiments in Quantity, Milton. 

maziness (ma'zi-nes), n. The state of being 
mazy or mazed ; perplexity or perplexingness, 
mazological (maz-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< masolog-y 
+ -ic-al.] Mastological ; mammalogical. 
mazologlst (ma-zoro-jist), ». [< mazology + 

-ist.] A mastologist or mammalogist. 
mazology (ma-zol'o-ji), n. [< Qr.ua^dg, breast, 

+ -hoyla, < 'Akyeiv , speak: see -ology.] Mam- 
malogy; mastology; therology. 
mazurka (ma-z6r*ka), n. [Also as F.mazourka; 

< Pol. mazurka , a dance, < Mazur , a native of 
Mazovia, Poland.] 1. A lively Polish dance, 
properly for four or eight pairs of dancers, 
originally performed with a singing accom- mead 1 (med) n. 
paniment. The steps and figures are various, and may ' * 

be improvised. The more modern mazurka is a polka with 
two sliding steps instead of one ; the music is in triple time. 

2. Music for such a dance or in its rnythm, 
which is triple and moderately rapid, with a ca- 
pricious accent on the second beat of the mea- 
sure. Older mazurkas usually have a drone bass. The 
prominence of the mazurka form is mainly due to the pre- 
dilection shown for it in the works of Chopin, 
mazy (ma'zi), a . [< maze + -yi.] Having the 
character of a maze; perplexing from turns 
and windings; winding; intricate. 

Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence. 
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man, or of the pi. men, < AS. men, used indefi- 
nitely: see man.] One; they: used indefi- 
nitely. 

Thenne hadde Fortune folwynge hare two f sire maiden es, 
Concnpiscentia-carnls me calde the eldere mayde. 

Piers Plowman (CX xlL 174. 
M. E. An abbreviation (a) of Methodist Episco- 
pal; ( b ) of Mining Engineer: as, John Smith, 
M. E . ; (c) of Midale English : used (as ME.) in 
the etymologies of this work, 
meach, fflsachiag* See miche*-, miching. 
meacockf (me'kok), n. and a. [Also mecock, 
mecocke ; supposed to stand for * meekock :, < meek 
+ dim. -ock; but this is doubtful.] I. n . A 
timorous, cowardly fellow. 

A meacock Is he who dreadth to see bloud shed. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 418. 
I shall be compted a Mecocke, a milksop. 


meadow-land 

ognized formative -dir. But possibly the root 
*mwd-, *mad- (the formative being -ir), may be 
cognate with L. metere , reap, mow, which may 
contain an extended form of the root of mow: 
see mow*.] 1. A low, level tract of land under 
grass, and generally mown annually or oftener 
for hay ; also, a piece of grass-land in general, 
whether used for the raising of hay or as pas- 
ture-land. Meadows are often on the banka of a river or 
lake, bat so far above the surface as to be dry enough to 
produce grass and herbage of a superior quality. In some 
parts of the United States, as New England, land so situ- 
ated is called meadow or meadow-land without reference 
to its use, and in other parts, especially is the West, bot- 
tom or bottomland. 

Made hem alle to assemble in the Dukes londe in a grete 
medowe vpon a rlvere. Merlin (E. E. T. &X * 70. 

This golden meadow, lying ready still 
Then to be mow'd when their occasions will. 

Daniel, Panegyrics to the King’s Majesty. 

2. A feeding-ground of fish, as cod. Report of 
U. S. Fish Commission , 1877, p. 541.— 3. An ice- 
field or floe on which seals herd.-. Floating mea- 
dow, flat meadow-land adjoining a river or other source 
of water-supply, by means of which it can be flooded at 
pleasure.— Balt meadow, low ground subject to occa- 
sional overflow by extraordinary tides, and producing 
ly, called saU-grass. 


mwsmm vtoiuvw uj oa u auiui imrr « 

uiuuup. coarse grass that can be used for nay, i 

Lyt», Euphuw, p. io». meadow-beauty (med'o-bu'ti) 

Fools and meacoeks, vl — *> 1 


n. 


CUV1D auu T/KIWVU Vj 

To endure what you think fit to put upon 'em. 

Fletcher, Wudgoose Chase, v. 2. 
a. Tame; timorous; cowardly. 

Tis a world to see 

How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the c untest shrew. 


— — ** wwwww^ \“*v« v mw A plant of 

the genus Rhexia, chiefly R. Virginica . It is 
a low herb with showy purple flowers. Also 
called deer-grass . 

meadow-bird (raed'd-bfcrd), n. The bobolink, 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus : so called from its usual 
breeding-place. See cut under bobolink. [Lo- 


nake the cuntest shrew. i n # f ow cui uuuw wwww, 

Shak., T. of the 8., it 1. 816. cal » _ U - 

---- „ ... [Early mod. E. also meath; ^ 

< ME. mede, methe , < AS. medu, meodu = OFries. m N ~ - 

t\ mn — - j- . meadow-brown (medo-broun), n. One of va- 

rious butterflies of the subfamily Satyridce, as 
Hipparchia janira. Also called satyr. The eyed 
meadow-brown of the eastern United States is 

meadh, mead, = OBulg. medu, honey, wine, = ““adOW-campion (med o-kam'pi-on), m. Bee 
Russ, medu, honey, = Lith. midus, mead, medus, 

i- — t i ^ eA f meadOW-Clapper (med o-klap # 6r), it. The salt- 

au water marsh-hen. 


D. MLG. mede = OHG. mctu , mito, MHG. 
mete , met, G. meth, met = Icel. mjddhr = Sw. 
Dan. mjod = Goth. * midus (not recorded), mead, 
a drink made from honey ; a common Indo-Eur. 


mazzard, n. See mazard. 

M. 0. An abbreviation of Member of Congress. 
M. D. An abbreviation (a) of the Latin Medici - 
nee Doctor, Doctor of Medicine (see doctor, 2) ; (6) 
in musical notation , of mono dcstra (Italian) or 
main droite (French), 1 right hand,’ indicating 
a passage to be performed by the right hand. 
me 1 (me), pron. [Early mod. E. also mee; 
< ME. me, < AS. dat. me, me = OS. mi = 
OFries. mi = D. mij = MLG. mer = OHG. MHG. 
G. mir = Icel. mer = Goth, mis; AS. acc. me, 
me, older (in poet, use) mec, ONorth. meh = 
OS. mi, mik = OFries. mi = D. mij = MLG. mik 
= OHG. mih, MHG. G. mich = Icel. mik = Sw. 
Dan. mig = Goth, mik; = Ir. Gael, mi = W. mi 


9 f — asAVMM.% rrtruwo^ UIUOU. ii 

honey, = Lett, meddus , honey, = Gr. y£6v, mead Z . - 

(> ult. E. amethyst), = Zend madhu (= Pers. A .- , 

mat), wine, = Skt. madhu, honey, sugar, < n ' e clover. 

dj., sweet.] 1. A strong liquor made m ! 8 ! do,, '? r ^ e ^ d °- kr&k )' "• The corn ' 

The cuckoo- 

„ ... The com- 

[Prov. Eng.] 

Ji n. One who waters 
to increase or preserve their 



lime, and Improve with age/ * meadow-lands 

And being now in hand, to write thy glorious praise, verdure 

Fill me sdowI of math, to^ratae. meadow-fem (med'6-f.m)„ 8ee/m,l. 

Carmen meadow-fescue (med'o-fes # ku), n. See Festuca. 

i meadow-foxtail (med / 6-foks # tal), n. See fox- 

tail . 

meadow-gaUixmle (med'6-gaFi-nul), n. Same 


Carmen 

Are got into the yellow starch, and chimney-sweepers 
To their tobacco, and strong waters. Hum, 

Meath, and Obarni. B. Jenson , Devil Is an Asa, L 1, 


acc. me = 6p. gen. uov , e/iov, dat. /tot, ejiot, acc. 
yi, kfi£ = Skt. gen. dat. mahyam, me, acc. mam, 
ma, me ; a pronominal base associated in use 
with that of the pronoun I: see F 2. Hence 
mine 1 . Cf. myself.) A pronoun of the first per- 
son, U86'd onlv in the oblique cases (accusative 
and dative, classed together as objective), and 
supplying these cases of the pronoun I. 

“Me, me” he cry'd, “turn all your swords alone 
On me! the fact contest, the fault my own." 

Dryden, JSneld, lx. 

The dative occurs— (a) To express the Indirect object : 
; bring me that ‘ 


My friend, wandering from honse to house, at last dia- as meadow-crake , 

covered an old man, who " - 

exchange for a cigar. 

2. A sweet drink charged with carbonic gas, 
and flavored with some syrup, as sarsaparilla. 

[U. S.] 


■ink charcred with carbonio fk > « enerttl 


— if — v,vv **. — t t . riy q i 

= Com. me = Bret, me = L. gen. mei, dat. milii, « r/ in? _ A ✓ * a _ . 

acc. me = Gr. gen. uov, euov, dat. uoL euot. acc. (med), n. [< ME. mede, < AS. meed, a 


name for grasses of the genus Poa; chiefly, how- 
ever, the larger and more useful species. See 
Spear -gr 088. The most important is P. pratensis L Xhc 
common meadow-grass of England, the June-graas, Ken- 

fnnlrw M..a «... fitC., Of th& Un“"'* *- 


— \ / 7 " L * — - * » '"vwv, % am. rnttu, O 

mead, meadow: see meadow , the more orig. 
form. MeacP and meadow are related as lease* 
and leasow, shade and shadow.] Same as mea- 
dow: now chiefly used in poetry. 

And If thi mede is drossy, barayne, olde. 

Let plowe it efte, and playne it efte doune lowe. axnacea. 

Palladium Hnsbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 188. meadOW-nen (med 'o-hen) 

I V f m . . . _ AArtt fT.I lidtrt /i r 


tucky blue-grass, etc., of the United States. This is the 
smooth-stalked meadow-grass, as contrasted with P. tri- 
vialis, the rough or rough-stalked meadow-grass. The 
fowl meadow-grass or fowl-grass is P. serotina; but the 
name is also applied to the similar-appearing Olyceria 
nervata. — Reed or tall meadow-grass, Olyceria arttn- 
dinacea. 

n. The American 


t book. 


as, give me a drink ; bring me 

What me bitide other bifalle 
Ibc schal the foreward holden alle. 


m hnuuiiw, uimuvuuiis(£i, xi. x. o.f, p. J8& lumuviruou yuicu u-ucu /, /i. iuc AilienCal 

8he was gathering Narcissus flowers in the meads ot cool j Fulica americana. [New Eng.] 

8icB y* Bacon, Physical Fables, xt mo&dowillk (med'o-wingk), n. The bobolink. 

TVtwnwanl .1 /ituuI COUO 8 . 

meadow-land (med'6-land), n 


Downward sloped 
The path through yellow meads. 

LoweU, Parting of the Ways. 


Pay me that thou owest. 

(b) To express the indirect object in mere reference or 
mention — that is, to bring into the predicate, as an appa- 
rent indirect object, the actual subject (the ethical dative): 
a form of expression adding a certain life or vivacity to col- 
loquial speech, and therefore a favorite use in Sbaksperc 
and other Elizabethan dramatists. 

Com ©8 mee a page ot Amphialus, who with humble smil- 
ing reverence delivered a letter unto him from Clinias. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 

He plucked me ope his doublet and offered them his 
throat to cut Shak., J. C., L 2. 287. 

I remember me, I’m marry ’d and can’t be my own Man 
Congreve , Way ot the World, li. 8. 

Jn such expressions as woe is me, well is me, leeze me 
lef is meX 

Woe is me, that I sojourn in Mesech ! Ps. cxx. 5. 


me&der (me'dfcr), n. [< ME. (not found), < 
AS. mathere , a mower, < masth, a mowing : see 
math.] A mower. HaUiwell . [Prov. En ~ 


~ rr. [< ME. *med- 

weland (f), < AS. mcedweland , also mcedland , < 


King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 88. A mower. HaUiwell . [Prov. Eng.] 

Mat xviiL 28. (med 6), n. [< ME. medowe, medewe, 


ft 


medtee , < AS. mad (nom. and ace, sing.), pi. 
mcedwa, nmda , medwa (the nom. sing, m&dwe, 
f., and mcedwa , m., being rare and uncertain; 
stem mcedw- or mcedw -) = OFries. mede = D. 
mat, a meadow, = MLG. mede , made = OHG. 
*mata (*matta), in comp, mato-screch , a grass- 
hopper, MHG. mate, matte, G. matte, also matt 
(esp. in place-names), a meadow; usually re- 
ferred, as ‘ a place mowed 9 or * to be mowed,’ to 
the verb mow*-, AS. mdwan; but the noun with 
the formative -d (- th ) from this verb is math 
(AS. maeth = OHG. mad, MHG. mat, G. mahd , 
etc.), a different word, and the AS. word in its 
orig. form (stem mcedw-) can hardly be so 
formed from mdwan, mow, there being no rec- 



fzrs 

Meadow-lark {Stumclla magna). 
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meadow-land 

meedwe, meadow, + kind , land.] Land used as 
a meadow; also, meadows collectively, 
meadow-lark (med'd-l&rk' ),n. 1 . A well-known 
bird of the family Icteridw , or American star- 
lings; the field-lark, Stumella magna. The upper 
parte are mottled gray, brown, and black, the under are 
bright-yellow with a black horseshoe-shaped mark on the 
breast. The meadow-lark Inhabits most of the United 
States. It nests on the ground, lays from 4 to 6 white eggs 
with reddish speckles, and is a sweet songster. The name 
is inaccurate, the bird having no resemblance to a lark. 
Bee cut on preceding page. 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whirr 
Of meadow-lark and her sweet roundelay? 

Longfellow , Birds of Killing worth. 

2. The meadow-pipit, Anthus pratensis. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

meadow-mouse (med'6-mous), n. A field- 
mouse or vole of North America; any member 
of the subfamily Arvicolinte. The commonest 
one in the United States is Arvicola riparius. 
See cut under Arvicola. 

meadow-mussel (med'o-mus'l), v A kind of 
mussel found on tide-flats or salt meadows, 
Modiola plicatula. [New York.] 
meadow-ore (med'6-dr), n. In mineral ., bog- 
iron ore, or limonite. See Umonite . 
meadow-parsnip (med'o-par'snip), n. 1. A 
coarse umbelliferous plant, Heracleum Sphon - 
dylium . [Great Britain.] — 2. Any plant of 
the genus Thaspium. TU. 8.] 
meadow-pea (med'6-pe), ». A perennial legu- 
minous plant, Lathyrus pratensis , of Europe and 
Asia, available as a pasture-herb for sheep, 
meadow-pine (med'o-pin), n. Same as slash- 
pine. 

meadow-pink (med'd-pingk), n. 1. The rag- 
ged-robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi . — 2. The maiden- 
pink, Dianthus deltoidcs. 
meadow-pipit (med'd-pip'it), n. A European 
pipit or titlark, Anthus pratensis. 
meadow-queen (med'6-kwen), n. Same as 
meadowsweet . 

meadow-rue (med'd-rb), n. Any plant of the 
genus Thalictrum , especially the Old World spe- 
cies T. flavum. The latter is an annual herb 2 or 3 
feet high, with compound leaves, the petiole twice or thrice 
divided, in this regard resembling the true rue. The root 



Flowering Branch of the Male Plant of the Meadow-rue 
( Thalxctrum ComutO. 

>i, a male flower ; b, a female flower with young fruit ; e, parts of the 
leaf. 

is said to have aperient and stomachic properties, like rhu- 
barb. There are several American species, as the early 
meadow-rue, T. dioicum; the purplish meadow-rue, T. 
purpura** ns ; and the tall meadow-rue, T. ComuH. The 
panicled flowers are without petals, but are marked in the 
males by conspicuous clusters of stamens, 
meadow-saffron (med ' o-saf ' ron ) , n . Most prop- 
erly, the plant Colchicum autuihnale, from its re- 
semblance to the true saffron, Crocus sativa. 
The name is extended, however, to the whole genus, some- 
times to other closely allied plants. See Colchicum. 

meadow-sage (med'6-saj), n. See sage. 
meadow-saxifrage (med'd-sak'si-fraj), n. 1. 
An umbelliferous plant, Silaus pratensis, its 
leaves resembling those of the burnet-saxifrage. 
Also called pepper-saxifrage. — 2. Sometimes, 
a plant of the genus Scseli of the same family, 
meadow-snipe (med 'o-snip), n. 1. The grass- 
bird or pectoral sandpiper, Tringa ( Actodromas ) 
maculata . *7. P. Giraud, 1844. [Long Island.] 
— 2. The common American or Wilson's snipe, 
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Gallinago wilsoni or delieatula . B. 8. Barton , 1799. 
See cut under Gallinago . [Local, U. S.] 
meadow-sweet (med'6-swet), n. Any plant of 
the genus Spirtea, primarily S. Vlmaria of the 
Old World ; in the United States more especial- 
ly S. salici folia. 

meadow-titling (med'o-titHing), n. The mead- 
ow-pipit, Anthus pratensis. 
meadowwort (med'6-wfcrt), n. The meadow- 
sweet Spircea JJlmaria. 

meadowy (med'o-i), a. [< meadoic 4* -y 1 .] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or consisting of 
meadow. 

Thy full and youthful breasts, which, In their meadowy 
pride, 

Are branch'd with rivery vetoes meander-like that glide. 

Drayton , Polyolbion, x. 

meadwortt, «. [< ME. medwurt; < mead 1 + 

irorfL] A plant, probably the same as meadow- 
wort. 

meager, meagre (me'gdr), a. and n. [Early 
mod. E. also meigre ; < ME. megre } < OF. megre , 
maigre , magre, F. maigre (see maigre) = Pr. 
magre, maigre = Sp. Pg. It. magro, < L. macer 
(macr-), lean, thin, meager; cf. AS. merger = 
D. MLG. mayer = OHG. magar y MHG. G. ma- 
ger = Icel. maqr = Sw. Dan. mager y lean, thin, 
meager: the I’ent. forms being prob. not de- 
rived, like the Rom., from the L. macer (the 
adoption into Teut., at so early a date (AS. 
OHG.) of an untechnical word, esp. an adj., 
from the L., being very improbable), but cog- 
nate with it, the L. macer ( macr-) y thin, witn 
the Teut., being prob. = Gr. panp6s y long (see 
macron ); cf. fifjKoq, length, panedvds, pr/Ketiavdc, 
tall.] I. a. 1. Lean;tnin; having little flesh. 

Be nowe of good chore, Titus, . . . that . . . your chekes 
meigre and leane be nat the cause of your discoueringe. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 12. 

A stranger stepped on shore, a lofty, lordly kind of roan, 
tall and dry, with a meagre face, furnished with huge 
moustaches. Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 179. 

2. Without richness or fertility ; barren : said 
of land. — 3. Without moisture ; dry and harsh: 
said of chalk, etc. — 4. Without fullness, 
strength, substance, or value; deficient in quan- 
tity or quality ; scanty; poor; mean. 

But thou, thou meagre lead, . . . 

Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence. 

Shak., M. of V., Hi. 2. 104. 

As to their Meager Diet, it is much against Nature and 
the improved Diet of Mankind. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 19. 

5. Lenten ; adapted to a fast. See maigre. 

When Lent arrives they open their magazines, and take 
out of them the best meagre food in the world, for there is 
no dish of flsh that they reckon comparable to a ragout of 
snails. Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 517. 
Meager day, a fast-day. See def. 5. Also maigre-day. 

When I arrived at the inn, I called for Bupper, and, it 
being a meagre day, was fain to put up with eggs. 

Smollett, tr. of Gil Bias, i. 2. 
=Syn. 1. Spare, emaciated, lank, gaunt— 2 and 4k. Tame, 
barren, bald, Jejune, dull, prosing. 

II. n. If. A sickness. 

Megre, a sickenesse, [F.] maigre. Palsgrave. 

2f. Same as maigre , 2. — 3. A spent salmon, or 
kelt. [Canada.] 

meagert, meagret (me ' g£r), V. t. [< meager , 
meagre y a.] To make lean. 

His ceaseless sorrow for th’ unhappy maid 
Meager’d his look, and on his spirits prey’d. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xi. 

meagerly, meagrely (me'gdr-li), adv. Poorly ; 
thinly; sparely; feebly, 
meagerness, meagreness (me'gdr-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being meager ; leanness : 
poorness; scantiness; barrenness, 
meagrimt, n. An obsolete form of megrim. 
meakt (mek), n. [Also meek; var. of make^.] A 
hook with a long handle used in agriculture for 
pulling up plants. 

A meake for the pease, and to swing up the brake. 

Tusser , Husbandry. 

meaker (me'kdr), n. A minnow. [Prov. Eng.] 
meaking-iron (me'king-i*6rn), n. Same as 
making-iron. 

meal 1 (mel), «• [< ME. mele , < AS. melu.melo, 
meolo ( melw -) = OS. mel = OFries. met = t>. meet 
= MLG. LG. mel = OHG. melo. MHG. mel , G. 
mehl = Icel. mjol = Sw. mjol = Dan. meel, flour, 
meal, lit . 1 what is ground': from a verb not re- 
corded in AS. ( * malan), but found in other 
tongues, namely, OS. malan = D. malen = MLG. 
malen = OHG. malan y malen, MHG. maln y G. 
mahlen = Icel. mala = Sw. mala = Dan. male 
= Goth, malan , grind, = Ir. mclim = OBulg. 
melja, mlete = Lith. malu, malti = L. molere y 


meal 

grind, > ult. E. miV\, molar, etc. : see mUP-. Cf . 
malm f from the same verb, and mellow y from 
the same ult. root.] 1. The edible part of any 
kind of grain or pulse ground to a powder or 
flour; flour: as, oatmeal, bean-weal. 

Meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction. 

Shak., Cot., ill. 1. 822. 

"Jenny, what meal is in the giroel?" "Four bows o’ 
aitme&l, twa bows o' bear, and twa bows o' pease." 

Scott, Ola Mortality, xx. 
Specifically — (a) In the United States, ground maize : more 
fully called Indian meal and corn-meal. (6) In Scotland 
and Ireland, oatmeal. 

Blest wi' content, and milk and meal. 

Bums, The Contented Cottager. 

2. Any substance resembling the meal of grain 
or pulse ; especially, any coarsely ground sub- 
stance. 

In the Lond growen Trees, that beren Mele, whereof 
men maken gode Bred and white, and of gode savour. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 189. 

Auriculas enriched 

With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 

Thomson , Spring, 1. 5S7. 

3. A sand-heap. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

The cows, during the hot weather when they are attacked 
by the fly, get over the meales, the name given to the sand- 
banka Freeman, Life of W. Kirby, p. 147. (Dames.) 

A cat In the mea L See cat*.— Indian meal See def. 
1 (a).— Round meal, meal granulated in the milling ra- 
ther than powdered or pulverized. 

meal 1 (mel), V. [< meaV y n .] I. trans. 1. To 
£rind into meal or the state of meal ; pulver- 
ize: as, mealed powder. — 2. To sprinkle with 
meal, or mix meal with. [Rare.] 

n. intrans. To yield or produce meal; be 
productive in meal: applied to grain: as, the 
barley does not meal well this year. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

meal 2 (mel), n. [< ME. mele y meel y mel y < (a) 
AS. meel y a fixed time, season, occasion, a time 
for eating, a meal, = OS. mdl = OFries. mel y 
mat = MD. mael y D. maal f time, a meal, = MLG. 
mdl = OHG. mdl, MHG. mdl , a time, G. -mat, 
as a suffix, -times, = MHG. also mdl , a time for 
eating, a meal, (i. mahl, a meal; = Icel. mdl, 
time, meal, = Sw. mdl = Dan. maal , meal, = 
Goth, mel , a time: the word in these senses 
being appar. identical with (b) AS. meel, mel, 
a measure, also a mark, sign (Cristes mdl, 
‘Christ’s sign,' a cross, crucifix, J^r- mdl, grdg- 
mdl, etc.); a diff. word from mdl, a spot, E. mole: 
see mole 1 ] = OS.*waZ (in comp, hobhidmdl , head 
on a coin) = OHG. # wdZ (in comp, anamdli, a 
spot), MHG. G. mdl, a spot, == Icel. mdl, a 
measure, the markings or inlaid ornaments of 
weapons, = Sw. mdl = Dan. maal, measure; 
appar. ult. < ma, measure, as in metan, mete, 
measure: see mete*, measure, etc.] 1. The 
supply of food taken at one time for the relief 
of hunger; a provision of food (formerly of 
drink also) for one or more persons or animals 
for a single occasion, as at a customary time 
of eating ; the substance of a repast ; a break- 
fast, dinner, or supper: with reference to do- 
mestic animals, more commonly called a feed. 

That the! lasse shulden feele, 

Of wyne let All full a merle. 

And dronken till so was befall, 

That the! her strengthes losen all. 

Qower, Conf. Amant., vi. 

Give them great meals of beef. . . . they will eat like 
wdvee. Shak., Hen. V., lii. 7. 161. 

A rude and hasty meal was set before the numerous 
guests. Macaulay, Hist Eng., xiiL 

2. The taking or ingestion of a supply of food ; 
an eating; a refection or repast. 

Unquiet meals make ill digestions. 

Shak , C. of E., v. 1. 74. 

Whatsoever he be that sitting In the company of any 
others at meale ... he will gtve occasion of offence. 

Coryat , Crudities, I. 106. 

3. The milk which a cow yields at one milking. 
Also called meltith. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Each shepherd's daughter with her cleanly peale 

Was come a field to milk the morning's meale. 

Browne, Pastorals, i. 4. (Fares.) 
A meal’s meatt, meat or food for a meal. 

You ne’er yet had 

A meals meat from my table, as I remember. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 

▲ meal's victuals, a meal of victuals, food enough for 
a meal. [Colloq.]— A square meal, a full or plentiful 
meal or repast [Slang, u. S.]— Meal pennant, meal 
pendant, u the United States navy, a red pennant dis- 
played on ships of war during the time that the crew are 
at meals.— To make a meaLio take a hearty or sufficient 
supply of food. [Colloq.]— To mend one’s meal See 
mend. 

meal 2 t (mel), v. t. [ <meal,n .] To apportion food 
to ; provide with meals or food ; feed ; fodder. 
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mean 


Some more cows would be brought, especially two new 
milch, which must be well mealed ana milked by the way. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 464. 

meal 3 (mel), ». [A var. of mole 1 , < AS. mdl, a 
spot: see wo/e 1 .] A speck or spot. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

mealSf (mel), t\ t. [Appar. < meal 3 , n., but the 
word in the passage quoted is dubious.] Ap- 
parently, to defile or taint. 

Were he meal'd with that 

Which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. 

Shak., M. for M., tv. 2. 86. 

meal-ark (mel'ark), n. A large chest for hold- 
ing meal. [Scotch.] 

There was not a bow [of meal] left in the meal-ark. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, ix. 

meal-beetle (mel'be'tl), n. A coleopterous in- 
sect belonging 
to the genus Te- 
nebrio, the lar- 
va of which is 
the meal-worm. 

The name may 
be extended to 
any of the Tene- 
brionidw. 

mealberry 

(mel'ber'i), n. 

The bearberry, 

Aroto8taphylo8 
Uva-ur8i. 

meal-bread 

(mel 'bred), n. 

Bread made of 
good wheat, ground and not sifted. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

meal-cooler (mel'ktt'Rr), n. In milling , a de- 
vice for freeing meal from the heat generated 
by grinding. The meal, ob it comes from the stones, 
is passed through a passage under the influence of a light 
blast of cool air. 

mealer 1 (me'Rr), n. [< meal 1 + -er 1 .] A wood- 
en rubber with which gunpowder is mealed. 

mealer 2 (me'Rr), n. [< meal 2 + -er 1 .] One 
who takes his meals at one place and lodges at 
another. [Colloq.] 

One of those cheap boarding-houses . . . where hu- 
manity is resolved into two classes only — roomers and 
mealers. Christian Union, Aug. 11, 1887. 

mealie (me'li), n. [B. African.] An ear of 
maize or Indian corn; specifically, in the plu- 
ral, maize : as, a sack of mealies . [South Africa 
and Australia.] 

Among the exhibits in the Natal section, the maize (lo- 
cally mealies ), owing to its splendid size, is especially 
striking. Westminster Rev., CXJlVI. 48. 

mealie-field (me'li-feld), ». A field of mealies 
or maize; a maize-field. Also called mealie - 
garden. [South Africa.] 

A bivouac was made near a deserted kraal, there being 
... a mealie field hard by. ... A volley was fired from 
the adjacent mealie-garden. Cape Argus , June 5, 1879. 

mealiness (me 'li-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
being mealy : softness or smoothness, with fri- 
ableness and dryness to the touch or taste. — 

2. The quality of being mealy-mouthed. 

mealing-stone (me'ling-stdn), n. A stone of 
a hand-mill for grinding. 

The grain is roasted and ground between two stones, 
one lying on the ground, the other held in the hands — 
two mealing stones. Amer. Anthropologist, I. 300. 

mealman (merman), n.; pi. mealmen (-men). 
One who deals in* meal. 

mealmonger (mel'mung'gfcr), n. One who deals 
in meal. 

meal-moth (mel'mdth), n. A pyralid moth, 
Asojria farinalis, the larvae of which feed upon 
meal. 

meal-mouthed (mel'mouTHd), a. Same as 
mealy-mouthed. 

That same devout meale-mouth’d precisian. 

Marston, Satires, ii. (Nares.) 

meal-offering (mel'of'6r-ing), n. See meat- 
offering. 

meal-pockt, meal-poket (mel'pok, -pok), n. a 
meal-bag; a bag carried by beggars to hold the 
meal received in charity. 

His meal-pock hang about his neck, 

Into a leathern fang. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 188). 

meal-tidet (mel'tid), n. [< ME. meeletide ; < 
meal 1 4* tide.'] Meal-time ; the hour for a meal. 

The morwen com and nyghen gan the tyme 

Of meele tide. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1666. 

meal-time (mel'tim), n. The usual time for 
eating a meal. 

meal-tub (mel'tub), n. A large tub or barrel 
for holding meal or flour. 



meal-worm (mel'wdrm), n. The grub or larva 
of a meal-beetle, as Tenebrio molitor , which in- 
fests granaries, corn-mills, bakehouses, etc., 
and is very injurious to flour and meal. See 
meal-beetle . 

mealy (me'li), a. [< meal 1 + -y 1 .] 1. Of the 
nature of meal ; resembling or having the qual- 
ities of meal; pulverulent: as, a mealy pow- 
der; a mealy potato; a mealy apple. 

The venr brightest Sunday Autumn saw, 

With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts, 

Could never keep those boys away from church. 

Wordsworth, The Brothers. 

2. Covered or overspread with meal or with 
some powdery substance resembling meal. 


3. Specifically — (a) In omith., having the plu- 
mage whitened as if dusted over with flour; 
hoary; canescent. ( b ) In entom., mealy- winged, 
(c) In hot., same as farinose. — 4. Pale-colored; 
light or white in hue, like meal: as, a mealy 
complexion. 

The mealie Mountains (late vnseen) 
Change their white garments into lusty green. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartss s Weeks, L 4. 

His complexion, which was pale or mealy. 

Dickens, David Copperfleld, xL 

5. Mealy-mouthed. [Slang.] 

I didn't mince the matter with him. I'm never mealy 
with ’em. Dickens, Hard Times. 

Mealy amason, a South American parrot, ChrysoHs fari- 
nosa . See Chrysalis — Mealy bug. See bug*. — Mealy 
redpoll. See redpoll. 

mealy-bird (me'li-b6rd). n. The young of the 
long-tailed duck, Harelda glacialis. Rev . C. 
Stcainson. See cut under Harelda. [Prov. 
Eng. (Norfolk).] 

mealy mouth (me'li-mouth), n. The wUlow- 
warbler, Phylloscopus trochilus. [Local, Eng.] 

mealy-mouthed (ine'li-inouTHd), a. Speaking 
cautiously or warily; not saying plainly what 
is meant; using too much caution or reserve in 
speech, as from timidity or hypocrisy: hence, 
soft-spoken ; given to the use of soft or honeyed 
words; hypocritical. 

So were more meete for mealy-mouthed men. 

Gascoigne, Fruits of War. 

She was a fool to be mealy-mouthed where nature speaks 
so plain. Sir R. V Estrange. 

Angry men hotly in earnest are not usually mealy- 
mouthed. Edinburgh Rev., CLaIII. 425. 

mealy-mouthedness (me'li-mouTHd-nes), n. 
The quality of being mealy-mouthed. 

mealy-tree (me'li-tre), n. The wayfaring-tree, 
Viburnum Lantana : so called on account of the 
mealy surface of the young shoots and leaves. 
[Great Britain.] 

mealy-winged ( me'li- wingd), a. 1. Having 
the wings covered with minute scales; lepi- 
dopterous, as an insect. The mealy-winged 
scale-insects are the Aleurodidce. [Rare.] 


All farinaceous or mealy-winged animals, as butterflies 
and moths. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iiL 15. 

2. Covered with whitish powder like meal: 
specifically applied to the neuropterous insects 
of the family Uoniopterygida:. 
mean 1 (men), V. ; pret. and pp. meant, ppr. 
meamng. [< ME. mencn, < AS. mcenan (also 
gemanan), mean, intend, declare, tell, relate, 
= OS. menian , mean, intend, make known, = 
OFries. mena = D. meenen = MLG. mcnen, LG. 
meenen = OHG. meinan , MUG. G. meinen , 
mean, intend, signify, think, etc., = Icel. 
meina = Sw. mena = Dan. menc = Goth. *main- 
jan (not recorded), intend, signify, mean; cf. 
OHG. meina , thought, minni , memory, Goth. 
munan , think, intend, mean, akin to OBulg. 
menja , menite , mean, = Bohera. mneti , think; 
ult. man (Skt. man , etc.), think: see mind 1 , 
min 3 , mental 1 , mention , etc. Cf. mean*.] I. 
trans . 1. To have in mind, view, or contem- 
plation ; intend ; hence, to purpose or design. 

We fayne and forge and father soch thinges of Tullie, as 
he neuer ment in deed. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 123. 

No man means evil but the devil. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ▼. 2. 16. 
Alas, poor creature ! he meant no man harm, 

That 1 am sure of. Ford , Tis Pity, iii. 9. 

Sir Peter, I know, means to coll there about this time. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 2. 

I wish I knew what my father meant us to do. 

E. S. Sheppard, The Children's Cities. 

2. To signify, or be intended to signify ; indi- 
cate; import; denote. 

What meaneth the noise of this great shout in the camp 
of the Hebrews ? 1 Sam. iv. 6. 


If aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung; . . . 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 120. 
When Tully owns himself ignorant whether lessus, in 
the twelve tables, means a funeral song, or mourning gar- 
ment ; and Aristotle doubts whether ovpcvc, in the Iliad, 
signifies a mule, or muleteer, I may surely, without shame, 
leave some obscurities to happier industry, or future in- 
formation. Johnson , Diet., Pref. p. iii. 

3f . To mention ; tell ; express. 

[They] present horn to Priam, that was prise lord : 
There menyt that thaire message A with moutbe told. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7838. 
To mean bualneas. See business. =&yn. 2. Intend, de- 
sign, contemplate (with present participle). 

H. intrarn. 1. To be minded or disposed; 
have intentions of some kind: usually joined 
with an adverb: as, he means well. 

Godd woll . . . helpe Hys servants that meant truly. 

Poston, Letters, II. 361. 

Evans. His meaning is good. 

Shot. Ay, 1 think my cousin meant welL 

Shak., M. W. of W., L 1. 266. 

2. To have thought or ideas; have meaning. 
[Rare.] 

And he who, now to sense now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 186. 

3f. To speak ; talk. Halliwell. 

Leve we styUe at the quene, 

And of the greyhound we wylle mens 
That we before of tolde. 

MS Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 74. ( Halliwell .) 
Than Calcas, the clerke, came fro his tent, 
ffonglt hlr faire, and with fyne chere 
Toke hir into tent, talket with hir fast, 

And menil of hir maters, as that in mynd hade. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), L 8100. 

mean 2 (men), a. [< ME. meene, mene, earlier 
imene, < AS. gemcene (very rarely and prob. by 
mere error without the prefix, mane) = OS. gi- 
meni = OFries. mene = MD. gemene, D. gemeen 
= MLG. gemeine, gemene, gemen , LG. gemeen 
= OHG. gimeini , MHG. gemeine, G. gemein = 
Sw. gemen = Dan. gemeen = Goth, gamains , 
common, general; perhaps akin to L. commu- 
nis, common, general: see common. From this 
word in the orig. sense 4 common/ * general ’ 
has developed the sense 4 low* in rank or qual- 
ity, hence 'base* (cf. similar senses of common ) ; 
but this development has prob. been assisted 
by the confluence of the word with one ong. 
distinct, namely, AS. mane, false, wicked ( mane 
dth, a false oath) (= OHG. MHG. mein, false, 
= Icel. meinn , harmful, etc.), < man , false, also 
a noun, falsehood, wickedness, evil : see man- 
swear.] If. Common; general. 

Ther-of merveiled the mene peple what it mygltt mene. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), U. 146. 

2. Of a common or low origin, grade, quality, 
etc.; common ; humble : as, a man of mean pa- 
rentage ; mean birth or origin ; a mean abode. 

Alle man ere of men, the mene and the ryche. 

Piers Plowman (C\ i. 20. 
So ... my meaner ministers 
Their several kinds have done. 

Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 87. 
Meaner things, whom instinct leads, 

Are rarely known to stray. Covper, Doves. 

3. Characteristic of or commonly pertaining to 
persons or things of low degree ; common ; in- 
ferior; poor; shabby: as, a mean appearance; 
mean dress. 

He chanc’d to meet his deposed Brother, wandering iu 
mean condition. MUton, Hist Eng., 1. 

I know not what entertainment they [other seamen] 
had ; but mine was like to be but mean, and therefore I 
presently left it Dampier Voyages, II. L 56. 

4. Without dignity of mind; destitute of honor; 
low-minded; spiritless; base. 

The mean man's actions, be they good or evil, they reach 
not far. Hooker , Ecdea. Polity, vii. 18. 

Till I well could weep for a time so sordid and mean. 

Tennyson, Maud, v. 2. 

5. Niggardly; penurious; miserly; stingy. — 

6. Of little value or account ; low in wortn or 
estimation ; worthy of little or no regard ; con- 
temptible; despicable. 

The meter and verse of Plautus and Terence be verie 
moans. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 144. 

But Paul said, I am ... a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cili- 
cia, a citizen of no mean city. Acts xxi. 39. 

The French esteem him (the chub] so mean as to call 
him Un Villain. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 66. 

7. Disobliging; pettily offensive or unaccom- 
modating; u 8raaU. ,, [Colloq.]— To feel mean, 
to feel that one lias been guilty of some petty act; feel 
that one has not been generous, honorable, etc. [Colloq.] 
=Syn. 2. Vulgar, etc. (see common), humble, poor, servile. 
—4. Abject. Low , etc. (see abject \ paltry. See list under 
lotc%. — 5. Niggardly, Stingy, etc. (see penurious); sordid, 
selfish, close. 
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mean 

mean 3 (men), a. and n. [< ME. meene , mene, < 
OF. meien, moien , F. moyen = Pr. mitan = 8p. 
Pg. mediano = It. mezzano, mean, < L. medianm , 
that is in the middle, middle, < medius , middle : 
see medium and mid*. Cf. median and mizzen , 
doublets of mea» 3 .] I, a. 1. Occupying a mid- 
dle position; midway between two extremes; 
median : now chiefly in certain technical uses. 
See phrases below. 

Ther ben none other mene weyes newe. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 286. 
2. Of medium size, extent, etc. ; medium, mid- 
dling, or moderate. 

In their eares [the women] weare eare-rings of the forme 
and bignesse of a meant Candle. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 837. 

These faunes are of a meant price, For a man may buy 
one of the fairest of them for so much money as counter* 
vaileth our English groate. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 136. 

The first tidings of Vicary (who was probably born be- 
tween 1490 and 1500) are, that he was “ a meant practiser 
(had a moderate practise) at Maidstone," and was not a 
trained Surgeon. Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 42. 

8. Coming between two events or points of time; 
intervening ; intermediate : only in the phrase 
in the mean time or while. 

In the meene while lets vs geder oure kyn and oure frendes 
and sowderes out of alle londes, and lete vs yeve hem ba- 
teile as soone as we may be assembled. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), it 174. 

In the mean while his disciples prayed him, saying, Mas- 
ter, eat John i v . ji. 

4. Intermediate in a number of greater and less 
values, quantities, or amounts; forming an aver- 
age between two or more terms of any kind; 
average ; specifically, in math., having a value 
which is a symmetrical function of other values 
of the same sort, such that, were all those other 
values to be equal, the value of the function 
would be equal to them all (compare II., 4): 
as, the mean breadth of a country; the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun. 

Those constitutions which can bear In open dsy the 
rough dealing of the world must be of that mean and aver- 
age structure — such as iron and salt, atmospheric air and 
water. Emereon, Society and Solitude. 

Center of mean distances. 8ee center i.— Focus of 
mean muMeiL See/ocus.— Mean anomaly. Seeanom- 
2-vMMm apogee. 8ee apogee, l.-Mean clef, in 
musical notation, the C clef, because once specially used for 
the mean or middle voices.— Mean distance, ecliptic, 
§p©rt. See the nouns.— Mean error. See error, 
Mean line, in crystal., a bisectrix : the first mean line is 
the acute, the second mean line the obtuse bisectrix.— 
Mean longitude of the sun. moon, or a planet, in astron., 
the celestial longitude which the body would have at any 
moment if , starting from perihelion, it moved in its orbit 
with a uniform angular velocity, completing its revolution 
in the same time it actually employs in making the circuit. 
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II. w. 1. The middle point, place, or state be- 
tween two extremes: a middle path or course; 
a middle or intermediate kind, quality, rate, or 
degree ; hence, the avoidance of extremes ; ab- 
sence of excess ; moderation. 

Ocupye the meene by stydefast strength ea, tor al that 
ever is undir the meene or elles al that overpassith the 
meene despisith welefulnesse. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 7. 

There is no mean; either we depart from God and stick 
to the devil, or depart from the devil and stick to God. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1863), EL 62. 

Tia a sin against 

The state of princes to exceed a mean 
In mourning for the dead. 

Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, L 1. 

We shall hold the immutable mean that lies between 
insensibility and anguish. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, viL 

The happy mean between these two extremes. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vii. 

2f. Intervening time ; interval of time ; interim; 
meantime. 

Reserve her cause to her etemall doome ; 

And, in the meant, vouchsafe her honorable toombe. 

Spenser, F. Q., IL L 68. 

3. In music : (a) A middle voice or voice-part, 
as the tenor or alto. 

Thl organys so hihe begynne to synjr ther mess, 

With treble meene and tenor discorayng as I gesso. 

Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 54. ( HaUiweU .) 

Your change of notes, the flat, the mean, the sharp. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, xcviiL 

(b) The second of a set of viols ; an alto. 

Their chiefe instruments are Rattles made of small 
gourds, or Pum peons ahela. Of these they haue Base, 
Tenor, Countertenor, Meant, and Treble. 

CapL John Smith, Works, 1. 136. 

(c) Either the second or the third string of a 
viol, the former being the small mean , and the 
latter the great mean . — 4. A quantity having a 
value intermediate between the values of other 
quantities; specifically, in math ., the average, 
or arithmetical mean, obtained by adding sever- 
al quantities together and dividing the sum by 
their number. In general a mean is a quantity which 
depends upon certain other quantities according to any 
law which conforms to these two conditions: first, that, 
if the quantities which determine the mean should all be 
equal, the mean would be equal to any one of them ; and 
second, that no transposition of the values of the deter- 
mining quantities among themselves can alter the value of 
the mean. (8ee geometrical mean, below.) The ancients 
recognized ten kinds of mean {p«t6ttk, medietas \ distin- 
guished by ordinal numbers, to which Jordanna Remora, 
rius added an eleventh. Only the first four, the arithmeti- 
cal, geometrical, harmonical, and contraharmouical, are 
true means. 


meander 

The widow and the fatherlesse 
He would send meanes unto. 

True Tale of Robin Hood (Child's Ballads, V. 357). 

He has never sullied his honour, which, with his title, 
has outlived his means. Sheridan, The Duenna, 11 3. 
Arithmetical mean. See def. 4. — Arlthmetlco-geo- 
metrical mean. See arithmetico-geometricaL — By all 
means, certainly; on every consideration ; without fail: 
as, go, by all means. 

Yes, yes, the epigram, all means. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, il 2. 
By any means, (of) By aU means. 

Tell her 

She must by any means address some present 
To the cunning man. B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 2. 
(b) In any way ; possibly ; at aU. 

I have always defended yon, and said I didn't think yon 
so ugly by any means. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ill 1. 
By no manner Of means, in no possible way; not in the 
least— By no means, not at all; certainly not; not in 
any degree.— Center of the harmonic mean. Beehar- 
monic. — Contraharmonlcal mean and proportion. 
See contrahamwnical. — Geometrical mean, the mean 
obtained by multiplying two quantities together and ex- 
tracting the square root of the product. In general, the 
geometrical mean of n quantities 1 b the nth root oftheir 
product,— Golden mean, in morals , moderation; the 
avoidance of extremes in either of two contrary ways. — 
Harmonic mean. See harmonic.— Means of grace. 
See grace. — Quadratic mean, the square root of the 
arithmetical mean of the squares of the given quantities. 
— To make meanat, to take steps ; find one's way. 

We hauing made meanes for our speedie flight, as we 
were issuing foorth we were bewrayed by ye barking of a 
dog. Webbe, Travels, p. 28 (ed. Arber). 

After she had been in prison three or four days, she 
made means to the governour, and submitted herself, and 
acknowledged her fault In disturbing the church. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, L 839. 
=8yn. 1. Mean, Medium, Average, Mediocrity. Mean and 
medium represent the middle point or degree. Mean 
is much used in mathematics. (See arithmetical mean, 
Geometrical mean, etc., above.) Mean is also much used 
in morals : as, in conduct we are to observe the golden 
mean; Aristotle held that each virtue was a mean be- 
tween vice of defect and a vice of excess. Medium has 
this latter sense, but is used chiefly in matters of practi- 
cal life : as, goods that are a medium between the best 
and the poorest ; a color that is a medium between two 
others. In this sense medium is much used as an adjec- 
tive : as, a medium grade, color, price. Means is the form 
of mean that corresponds to medium when it stands for 
that which, by being between others. Is the agency for 
communication, etc. As mean and medium generally im- 
ply simply two extremes, but may imply several quanti- 
ties of different amounts or degrees, so average may imply 
simply two extremes, but generally implies several quan- 
tities of different amounts or degrees : as, the average of 
3, 6, 7, and 9 Is 6. The latter word has similar figurative 
uses : as, the man's education was better than the average. 
Mediocrity is now used only in an unfavorable sense, imply- 
ing blame or contempt: as, talents not above mediocrity 
— that is, very moderate.— 7. Instrument, method, mode, 
way, expedient, resource, appliance. 
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The mean and true longitudes agree therefore at perihe^ &• In logic* the middle term in a syllogism. — ™ean T (men), v. [< ME. menen, < AS. mcenan, 

lion and aphelion. — Mean moon, an imaginary moon, sup- A j.* ^ _ _ lament, mnan ; hpa mnnn ♦.>»* nmaant F Sm * m 

posed to move with an equable motion in the ecliptic, and 
In the same period as that which the real moon takes to 
perform a revolution with an unequable motion.— Mean 
nooiLthe moment when the mean sun passes the merldi- 
Place, in loaic, a place which partly agrees 
with the nature of the things to be proved, and partly dif- 
fers from the same. The mean places are conjugates, cases, 
and divisions. — Me&n position. In fencing, a position of 
the wrist midway between pronation and supination, with 
the thumb above the fingers. Rolando (ed. Forsyth). — 

Mean proportional, the second of any three quantities 
in continued proportion.— Mean solar day. See day l, 8. 

— Mean space t, meanwhile. 

Mean space entreate our freinds not to be too bussie In 
answering matters, before they know them. 

Cushman, quoted in Bradford s Plymouth Plantation, p. 65. 

Mean sun, in astron., an imaginary or fictitious sun, mov- 
ing uniformly in the celestial equator, and having its right 
ascension always equal to the sun's mean longitude. Its 
nour-aQgle at any moment defines the mean time or clock- 
time, just as the hour-angle of the actual sun defines the 
apparent or sun-dial time. The use of the mean sun in time- 
reckoning is necessitated by the fact that, owing to the ec- 
centricity of the earth's orbit and the inclination of the 
equator to the ecliptic, the sun’s real motion in right as- 
cension is seriously variable, and the days, hoars, etc., of 
apparent solar time have, therefore, no fixed, length. See 
dayl, 8— Mean termjn logic, same as middle term (which 


8f. A mediator; an intermediary; an agent; a 
broker; a go-between. 

Thogh that our hertes stieme ben and stoute, 

Thow to thy Sone canst be swlch a mene 
That alle our giltes he forgiveth clene. 

Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 88. 
For the am I becomen 
Bytwyxen game and ernest, swich a meene 
■ As maken wommen unto men to comen. 

Chaucer, Troll us, ill. 254. 

7. A subservient agency or instrumentality; 
that which confers ability or opportunity to 
attain an end: now rare m the singular, the 


lament, moan: see moan , the present E. form. 
The AS. is often identified with mcenan, mean, 
but the difference of meaning makes it neces- 
sary to treat it as a distinct w ord.] I. intrans. 
To moan; lament; mourn; complain. 

Bern. And thus she meanes, videlicit : 

This. Asleepe, my Loue? What, dead, my Doue? 

O Plramus, arise ! Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 830 (folio 1623) 

II. trans. To bemoan; lament: used reflex- 
ively. 

Whanne i hade al me mened no more nold he seie 
But “serteinly, swete damisele, that me sore rewea." 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.X L 561. 


plural form being used with both singular and mean 6 t (men), r. t. [An aphetic form of de- 
plural meanings: as, means of travel or of sub- wean 1 .] To demean; carry; conduct, 
sistence ; by this means you will succeed. A. good a gentleman born ae tboo art : nay. and better 

Be that means the cite for to Wynne. meaned. M arston, J onson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, i. 1. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.X 1. 952. Oh, wives, hereafter, mean your hearts to them 

Let me have open means to come to them. You ^ ve y° ur holy vows. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 2. 77. Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, v. 2. 

An outward and visible sign [a sacrament] of au Inward HIORIlddr (me-an'd&r), n. [Formerly also mce- 
and spiritual grace given unto us; ordained ... as a ander; = Y.'mJandre = Sp. Pg. It. meandro < 
mM«whereby we receive the aame, and a pledge to aa,ure L. maunder, < Gr. uaiavdf**;, a winding stream 


see, under middle). — Mean time, a system of reckoning 
time, such that all the days and their like subdivisions are 
of equal length, its day being the mean interval between 
the two successive passages of the sun over the meridian of 
any place. The mean time at any moment may be defined as 
the hour-angle of the mean sun at that moment. (See mean 
sun.) Mean time is the time usually employed for civil 
and scientific purposes, and lathe time indicated by an or- 
al”* 1 ? clock or watch, properly regulated. Apparent time 
is that Indicated by a correctly adjusted sun-dial ; the dif- 
ference between the mean and the apparent time at any mo- 
ment is called the equation of time, and sometimes slightly 
exceeds a quarter of an hour.— Mean voice, In music, a 
voice or voice-part intermediate between the highest and 
the lowest, as a tenor or an alto.— Mean wayt. mean- 
time. * 

In the meant way they [Lerius and his fellows] passed 
by the Tapemiry Paraibae, Ouetacates, all which, howso- 
euer they exercise hostilities and mutuall disagreements 
yet agree in like barbarous and rightlesse Rites. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 837. 

To out aline In extreme and mean ratio, see ex- 
treme. =SyiL Sec IL 


us thereof. Book qf Common Prayer, Catechism. 

What person trusted chiefly with your guard, 

You think is aptest for me to corrupt 
In making him a mean for oar safe meeting. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, ii. 1. 

The end must justify the means. Prior, Haas Carvel. 
8. Causative agency or instrumentality; con- 
tributory aid or assistance; help; support: 
only in the plural form, in the phrase by means 
of, or by (or through) . . . means: as, we live 
by means of food ; it came about through their 
means. 

That by means qf death . . . they which are called 
might receive the promise of eternal inheritance. 

Heb. ix. 15. 

Our brother is imprison’d by your means. 

Shak., Rich, in., L 8. 78. 
Specifically— -9. pi. Disposable resources; ele- 
ments of ability or opportunity; especially, 
pecuniary resources; possessions; revenue; 
mcome. 


or canal, any winding pattern, so called from 
the river Meander, L. Mceander , Mceandrus , 
Mceandros , < Gr. M atavdpos, a river, now called 
Mendere, which flows with many windings into 
the JEgean Sea near Miletus.] 1. A winding 
course ; a winding or turning in a passage ; a 
maze; a labyrinth. 

Here's a maze trod, indeed. 

Through forth-rights and meanders! 

Shak., Tempest, iiL 3. 8. 

There is another way, full of meanders and labyrinths. 

Sir T. Browne , Religio Medici, L 17. 

In the garden . . . are many stately fountains, . . . 
walks, terraceB, meanders, fruit-trees, and a most goodly 


prospect. 

2. An ornament 
composed of 
lines, neither 
representing 
nor suggesting 
any definite ob- 


Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1645. 
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ject, forming right or oblique angles with one 
another, or even curved with interlacings, etc. 
The name is used especially for the fret- or key- 
ornament. 


In a small fragment of aim liar drapery a minute maean- 
drr pattern ia painted in black on a red ground. 

A. 8. Murray, Greek Sculpture, 1. 118. 

3. A path on which the directions, distances, 
and elevations are noted, as a part of a survey 
of a country. 

meander (mf-an'dfcr), v. [< meander , it.] I. 
trans . 1. To wind, turn, or flow round. [Bare.] 
A waving glow the bloomy beda display, . . . 

With silver-quivering rills meander d o’er. 

Pope , Moral Essays, iv. 86. 
2. To form into meanders; cause to twist 
about. [Rare.] 

Those arms of sea that throat into the tinny strand, 

By their meand’rcd creeks indenting of that land. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 168. 

H. in trans. 1. To proceed by winding and 
turning; make frequent changes of course; 
move or flow intricately: as, a meandering river; 
to meander from point to point in a walk. 

Pierce my vein, 

Take of the crimson stream meandering there, 

And catechise it well Cowper , Task, UL 202. 

2. To make a rough survey of a country by go- 
ing over it, measuring the bearings, distances, 
and changes of elevation of the path pursued, 
and noting the positions of neighboring topo- 
graphical features. 

meander-line (me-an'd6r-lln), n. A line form- 
ing a part or the whole of a meander in sense 3. 

meandrian (me-an'dri-an), a. [< meander + 
-an; after L. Mceandrim] pertaining to the river 
Maander .] Winding; having many turns. 

This serpent, surrepent generation, with their meandri- 
an turnings and windings, their mental reservations. 

Dean King, Sermon, Nov. 5, 1608, p. 27. ( Latham . ) 

meandrically (m^-an'dri-kal-i), adv. In a 
meandering way ; in an irregular course. Amer. 
Naturalist, XXA. 936. 

meandrine (me-an'drin), a . [< meander + 
hws 1 .} 1. Meandrous; winding; characterized 
by windings and turnings. — 2. Gyrate, as a 
brain-coral; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
genus Mceandrina. Also spelled mceanarine. 

By this serial growth the corallum becomes gyrate or 
meandrine. Encyc. BriL , VI. 378. 

Meandrinidffi (me-an-drin'i-de), n. pi. See 
Mceandrinidce. 

meandrous (me-an'drus), a. [Formerly also 
maeandrom; (. ‘meander + -ous.] Winding; 
flexuous ; meandering. 

With virtuous rectitude meandrous falsehood is incon- 
sistent Loteday, Letters (1662), p. 268. (Latham.) 

Ouse it self in this shire, more mceandrous than Maean- 
der. Puller, Worthies, Bedfordshire. 

meandryt (me-an'dri), a. [< meander + -y 1 .] 
Same as meandrous . 


The river Styx, with crooked and meandry 
oirdeth the palace of the infernal Dta. 


turnings, en- 
Bacon. 


meanef. An obsolete form of mean *, mean 2 , 
mean 3 , and mien. 

meanert, ». One who means or expresses a 
meaning or thought. 

This room was built for honest meanert, that deliver 
themselves hastily and plainly, and are gone. 

Beau, and FL, Scornful Lady, L 1. 


meaning (me'ning), n, [< ME. menyng (= OFries. 
meninge = D. meening= MLG. meninge = OHG. 
meinunga , MHG. mein unge , G. meinung = Icel. 
meining = Sw. Dan. mening , opinion); verbal n. 
of mean 1 , t\] 1. That which exists in the mind, 
view, or contemplation as an aim or purpose ; 
that which is meant or intended to be done ; in- 
tent; purpose; aim; object. 

And sperea thaim sadly [ask them soberly] of the same, 

So shall 36 stabely rndirstande 

Ther mynde and the? menyng. York Plays, p. 181. 

I am no honest man if there be any good meaning to- 
wards you. Shak., Lear, L 2. 100. 


2. That which is intended to be or actually is 
expressed or indicated in any way ; the sense 
or purport of anything, as a word or an alle- 
gory, a sign, symbol, act, event, etc.; signi- 
fication; significance; import. 


What is your will ? for nothing yon can ask, 

8o full of goodness are your words and meanings. 
Must be denied : speak boldly. 

Fletcher , Double Marriage, Iv. 8. 
He that hath names without ideas wants meaning In 
his words, and speaks only empty sounds. 

Locke? Human Understanding, III. x. 81. 
Old events have modern meanings. Lowell, Mahmood. 
Well-known things did seem 
But pictures now or figures in a dream, 

With all their meaning lost. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 31L 


3f. Understanding; knowledge; remembrance. 
" Ich haue no kynde knowyng,” quathieh, ‘Remote kenne 
me bettere, 

By whatwey hit wexlth and wheder out of my menyng." 

Piers Plowman (C), IL 188. 
In menyng of manerex mere, 

This burne now schal vus bryng. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. R.\ 1. 924. 
= Byn. 1. Design.— 3. Sense, explanation, interpretation, 
purport, acceptation. See sigmicance. 

meaning (me'ning), p. a. significant; express- 
ing thought or purpose : as, a meaning look. 

meaningful (me'mng-ffil), a. [< meaning, n., 
+ -fid . J Full of meaning; significant. 

The meaningful adjuncts to root-words— in substan- 
tive, verbal, and other terminations. Science, XII. 292. 

meaningless (me'ning-les), a. [< meaning + 
4m.] Having no meaning; destitute of sense 
or significance. 

He bored me with his meaningless conversation. 

T. Hook, Jack Brag. (Latham.) 

The process of loading a gun Is meaningless until the 
subsequent actions performed with the gun are known. 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, f 1. 

The term “ought” . . . is meaningless without the con- 
ception of duty. Mivart , Nature and Thought, p. 207. 

meaninglessly (me'ning-les-li), adv. Without 
meaning or significance. [Bare.] 

A fact inexplicable on the theory that the tenses are 
used meaninglessly, by fixed habit 

Amer. Jour. Phdol., IX. 169. 

meaninglessness (me'ning- les-nes), n. The 
character of being meaningless, or without 
significance or import. [Bare.] 

meaningly (me'nmg-li), adv. In a meaning 
manner; significantly; with intention: as, to 
look at a person meaningly. 

meaningness (me'ning-nes), n. The character 
of being meaning ; significance. 

She . . . looked so lovely, so silly, and so full of un- 
meaning meaningness. 

Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, VL 841. 

meanlesst (men'les), a. [< mean 3 + -less.] 
Performed without the aid of means or second 
causes. 

Since his ascention into heaven meanelesse miracles are 
ceased. Nash, Christ’s Teares. 

meanly 1 _(men'li), adv. [< ME. *meneliche , < 
AS. gemcenelice , commonly, generally, < gemebne- 
lic, common: see meanly a.] 1. In a mean, 

low, or humble degree ; basely. 

His daughter meanly have I match’d In marriage. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 8. 87. 

She was much censur’d for marrying so meanly, being 
herselfe allied to the Royal family. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 22, 1674. 

2. With a low estimate; disrespectfully: con- 
temptuously: as, to think or speak meanly of a 
person. 

meanly 1 !, a. [ME. menelich. mcmelich, < AS. ge- 
manelic , common, general, i genuine , common : 
s eemean 2 , a., and-fy 1 .] 1. Common; general. 
— 2. Moderate; mild. 

Lyhte and meenelyche remedies. 

Chaucer, Boethiu^ i. prose 6. 

meanly 2 ! (men'li), adv. [<i»eaw 3 4* 4 y 3 .] in 
a mean or middling manner or degree, (o) Mod- 
erately. 

The Hnsbandman waa meanly well content 
Triall to make of his endevourment 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, L 297. 
My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 

Made daily motions for our home return. 

Shak., C. of E., L 1. 59. 

In the reign of Domitian, poetry waa but meanly culti- 
vated. Dryden, tr. of Dufreanoy’a Art of Painting. 

(6) Indifferently; poorly. 

He waa a person but meanly qualified for the station he 
waa in. Dampier, Voyages, II. L 102. 

meanness (men'nes), ». [< ME. *menenes,< AS. 
gemcennes, < gemcene, common: see mean 2 .] 1. 
The state of being mean in grade or quality; 
want of dignity or distinction; commonness; 
poorness; rudeness. 

Worship, ye sages of the east, 

The king of Gods in meanness drest 

Bp. Hall, Anthems, For Christmas Day. 

Rough diamonds are sometimes mistaken for pebbles ; 
and meanness may be rich in accomplishments which riches 
in vain desire. Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor., L 27. 

This wonderful Almighty person . . . had not so ranch 
in the same world as where to lay his head, by reason of 
the meanness of his condition. South, Sermons, IV. x. 

2. Want of mental elevation or dignity; desti- 
tution of spirit or honor; contemptibleness; 
baseness. 

Lives there a man so dead to fame, who dares 
To think inch meanness, or the thought declares? 

Pope, Iliad, xlv. 108. 

3. Sordid illiberality ; stinginess; over-selOsh 
economy in small tilings ; niggardliness. 


All this performed with a careful economy that never 
descends to meanness. Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

Meanness, however, has a wider sphere than Liberality, 
and refers not merely to the taking or refusing of money, 
bat to taking advantages generally : in this wider sense 
the opposite virtue is Generosity. 

H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 802. 
=8yn. 1, Abjectnesa, lowness, lowliness, scantiness, slen- 
derness. See abject— 2 and 8. Littleness , Meanness, illib- 
erality, sordidness, pennrionsness, closeness, miserliness. 
Littleness applies to more than meanness applies to, as the 
understanding and the affections ; it is the opposite of ill 
largeness of nature, and especially of magnanimity. Mean- 
ness is directly selfish, but in a sordid, groveling, pinching 
fashion ; it la the opposite of nobleness and generosity. See 
penuriousness. 

meanorf, n [By apheresis from demeanor .] 
Behavior; demeanor; conduct. 

As if hia meaner . . . were not a little culpable. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, L 108. (Davies.) 

mft fl.na (menz), n. pi. See mean 3 , it., 7, 8, 9. 
mean-spirited. (mdn'spir*i-ted), a. Having a 
mean spirit; spiritless; groveling. 

He [Preston] was at beat a mean-spirited coward. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xviL 

meant (ment). Preterit and past participle of 
mean 1 . 

meantime (men 'tim'), adv. [An ellipsis of in 
the mean time : see mean 3 , a., 3.] During the 
interval ; in the interval between one specified 
period and another. 

Meantime in shades of night JSneas lies. Dryden. 
meantime (men'tlm'), n The interval between 
one specified period and another: only in the 
phrase in the meantime , formerly also the mean- 
time : properly two words (in the mean time), 
conventionally written as one, after the adverb. 

In the menetyme that they en tended a-boute this mater, 
oome Merlyn to Blase. Merlin (E. E. T. L 28. 

The mean time, lady. 

I'll raise the preparation of a war. 

Shak., A. and C., iiL 4. 25. 
meanwhile (men'hwil), adv. [An ellipsis of 
in the mean while : see mean 3 , a., 3.] Same as 
meantime. 

The enemy meanwhile had made hie way up the pass. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., xiii. 

meanwhile (men'hwil), n. Same as meantime : 
only in the phrase in the meanwhile: two words, 
written as one. 
meanyt, n. See meiny. 
mear 1 !, n. An obsolete form of mere 1 . 
mear 2 !, a. and r. See mere 2 . 
mear 8 , n. An obsolete or dialectal form of mare 1 , 
mearsmant, »- An obsolete form of meresman. 
mease 1 !, ». [Also meese, mise; < ME. *mese, 
messe, < OF. meise, maise , meze, meet, mase, t. 
and m., also meix, mex, m., a messuage, dwell- 
ing, garden, < ML. mama, f., mamas, m., a 
dwelling: see mame 2 , and cf. messuage .] A 
dwelling or a messuage. 

And. richly clad in thy fair Golden Fleece, 

Doo’st hold the First House of Heav’ns spacious Meese. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 

mease 2 (mes or mez), n. [< OF. mese, meze , 
maise, mase, meisse, moise (ML. mesa, meisa), a 
barrel (of herring, etc.).] 1. A tale of 500 her- 
rings. Also maze. [Pro v. Eng.] — 2!. A mea- 
sure or allowance. 

I want my mease of milk when I go to my work. 

Greens and Lodg e. Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 

measle (me'zl), n. [Also meazel; the rare sin- 
gular of measles, q. v.] 1. A spot or an excres- 
cence on a tree. See measles , 3. 

A meazell or blister growing on trees. Florio. 

2. An individual Cysticercus celluloses, the larval 
or scoleciform stage of the pork-tapeworm, Tae- 
nia solium, producing the disease called measles 
in swine (but not human measles); hence, any 
similar larva. 

me&sled (me'zld), a. [< ME. maseled ; < measle 
4* - ed 2.] Affected with measles or larval tape- 
worms ; measly. 

Steward, yon are an ass, a meaded mongrel. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, it 3. 

Thou vermin wretched 
As e’er in measled pork was hatched. 

S. Butler, Hndibras, L U. 688. 

measles (me'zlz), n. [Early mod. E. also mea- 
sels , meazles, meazels, measils , maisils , maysilles; 
rarely and erroneously in sing, (in sense 1), early 
mod. E. mesyll, masul , mazil; < ME. meseles, ma- 
seles, meselle , mesylle, measles (glossing ML. mor - 
billus, serpedo, variola, OF. rugeroles), < MD. 
maselen , masselen. also maseren , masseren = G. 
masem, measles, lit. ‘little spots 1 (cf. smallpox, 
orig. small pocks, ‘little pustules ’), pi. of MD. 
*masel, maschel = MLG. masele , massele, a spot, 
eruption, pustule, = OHG. masala , a bloody tu- 
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mor, G. maser, a spot, speckle, as on wood or on 
the skin; dim. of MD. * muse = MLG. mase = 
OHG. mdsa, MHG. mdse, G. mase, a spot, the 
mark of a wound; whence also ult. mazer , a 
bowl orig.of spotted wood: see mazer. Theword 
measles , ME. meseles, masales, is entirely dis- 
tinct from ME. mesel, a leper, whence meselry, 
leprosy, but has been more or less confused 
with it, as in MD. maselsucht, MLG. masel-, 
tnassel-, meselsucht, -suke, defined as “ the mea- 
sell-sicknesse” (Hexam), or measles, but prop, 
the ‘leper-sickness,’ or leprosy. The words 
mesel, meselry became nearly obsolete before 
the 17th century; in ME. the words were pro- 
nounced differently. Hence the equiv. meas - 
lings, q. v. The singular measle (def. 1, above) 
appears to have been developed from the plural 
(which is now used as singular), in the sense 
4 a spot like those of measles,’ and not in the 
orig. lit. sense (in MD., etc.), of ‘a little spot.’] 

1. A contagious disease of man, with an incu- 
bation period of about nine or ten days, and a 
period of invasion of about three or four days, 
in which there are pyrexia and rapid pulse, in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the 
eyes and upper air-passages, and bronchitis, 
followed by an eruption of small rose-colored 
papulm, which arrange themselves in curvilin- 
ear forms. The period of eruption usually lasts about 
four days. The eruption is succeeded by a bran-like des- 
quamation. The poison is conveyed directly from the 
patient through the air and by fomitca. It is given off In 
the period of invasion as well as in later periods. Also 
called rubeola and morbilli. 

So shall my lungs 

Coin words till their decay against those measles. 

Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 

The very way to catch them. Shat., Cor., lii. 1. 7a 

Petecchie [It), the disease we call the Meazels or Gods 
marks. Plorio. 

From whence they start up chosen vessels, 

Made by contact, as men get measles. 

Butler, Hudlbras, I. ill. 124a 

2. An old name for several diseases of swine or 
sheep, caused by the scolex or measle of a tape- 
worm, and characterized by reddish watery pus- 
tules on the skin, cough, feverishness, and dis- 
charge at the nostrils. — 3. A disease of plants; 
any blight of leaves appearing in spots, whether 
due to the attacks of insects or to the action of 
weather. See measle, 1. 

Fruit bearers are often infected with the measles, by be- 
ing scorched with the sun. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

4. See measle , 2.— False. French. German, or hy- 
brid measles, rubella. 

meails-worm (me'zl-w6rm), w. The scolex 
of a tapeworm ; a measle. 
measlings (mez'lingz), n. [= Sw. masUng, 
messling = Dan. mcrslinger (pi. ) ; as measles + 
•ing 1 .] The measles. Balliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
measly (me'zli), «. [< measles + -yi.] 1. In- 
fected with measles or the measle, as an ani- 
mal or its flesh, especially pork. 

Last trotted forth the gentle swine, 

To ease her itch against the stump, 

And dismally was heard to whine. 

All as she scrnbb’d her meazly rump. 

Sw\ft, On Cutting down the Old Thorn at Market Hill. 

If a portion of measly pork be eaten by a man, then the 
scolex will develop itself into a tapeworm. 

H. A. Nicholson, Zoology, p. 220. 

2. Good-for-nothing; miserable; wretched; con- 
temptible. [Low.] 

measondnet, n. [Be. also messandew, masson- 
dew ; < ME. mesondue, mesondieu, maisondewe , 
masondewe. etc., < OF. maison dieu, orig. maison 
de Dieu, a hospital, lit. (like mod. F. hbtel-dieu, 
a hospital) 'house of God’: maison, < L. man- 
sio(n-), a dwelling, a house ; de, < L. de, of ; Dieu, 
< L. Deus, God.] A monastery; a religious 
house or hospital. 

And saue the wynnynge. 

And make meson- deux ther-wfth meseyse to helpe, 

And wikkede wones wihtly to amende. 

Piers Plowman (AX viii. 28. 

Mynsteris and masondewes mailt to the erthe. 

Marts Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 303a 

Measondue is an appellation of divers Hospitalls in this 
kingdotne, and It comes of the French (Maison de DieuX 
and is no more but Gods bouse in English. 

Les Terms de la Ley (1641X foL 202. 

measurable (mezh'ur-a-bl), a. [< ME. mesurable, 
mesurabel, < OF. anil F. mesurable = Pr. mezu- 
ruble = 8p. mensurable = Pr. mensurarcl = It. 
misurabile, < L. mensurabilis, that may be mea- 
sured^ mensurare, measure: see measure, v. Cf. 
mensurable .] 1. Capable of being measured; 

susceptible of mensuration or computation. 

God's eternal duration is permanent and invisible, not 
measurable by time and motion. Bentley , Sermons. 

A measurable function. Mauddey, Mind, XII. 507. 


2. Moderate; temperate; limited: of small 
quantity or extent : as, to meet with measura- 
ble BUCC688. 

Be meke & mesurabul nougt of many wordes, 

Be no tell ere of tails bnt trewe to thi lord. 

William qf Palerm (E. £. T. &X 1- 333. 
O, wiste a man how many maladyes 
Folwen of excesse and of glotouyes, 

He wolde been the more mesurable 
Of his diete, slttinge at his table. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 63. 
Measurable or mensurable music. See mensurable. 2 . 
measurablenes8 (mezh'ur-a-bl -nes), n. The 
property of being measurable or admitting of 
mensuration. 

measurably (mezh'ur-a-bli), adv. 1 . In a mea- 
surable manner. — 2*. Moderately ; in a limited 
degree. 

8be yafe answare fulle aofte and demurely, 
With-oute of chaungyng of coloure or corage 
Noo thyng in haste, but mesurably. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FumlvallX p. 60. 
Wine measurably drunk and in season bringeth gladness 
of the heart. Ecclua. xxxL 28. 

measure (mezh'ur), w. [< ME. mesure, mesur, 

< OF. ana F. mesure = Pr. mesura , mensura = 
Bp. mesura = Pg. mesura , mensura = It. misura, 

< L. mensura , a measuring, measure, a thing to 
measure by, < metiri, pp. mens us, measure: see 
mete 1 .] 1. A unit or standard adopted to de- 
termine the linear dimensions, volume, or other 
quantity of other objects, by the comparison of 
them with it; a standard for the determination 
of a unit of reckoning. Measures of length are either 
line-measures or end-measures. Line-measures are ob- 
jects having lines marked upon them, between which it is 
Intended that the measurement shall be made : end-mea- 
sures are objects (bars) between the ends of which it Is 
Intended that the measurement shall be made. 

A perfect and just measure shalt thou have. 

Deut. xxv. 15. 

Who hath . . . comprehended the dust of the earth in 
a measure 1 Isa. xL 12. 

A tailor . . . 

With his shears and measure in his hand. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 106. 
Nothing then could serve well for a convenient measure 
of time but what has divided the whole length of its du- 
ration into apparently equal portions by constantly re- 
peated periods. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xlv. 18. 

2. Hence, any standard of comparison, estima- 
tion, or judgment. 

But money may maken mesur of the peyne, 

(After [according to| that his power Is to payen) his pen- 
ance schal faile. 

Piers Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. S.X 1. 571. 
The natural measure whereby to Judge our doings is 
the sentence of Reason. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 1. 8. 
Some, valuing those of their own side or mind, 

Still make themselves the measure of mankind. 

Pope , Essay on Criticism, 1. 453. 

3. A system of measurement ; a scheme of de- 
nominations or units of length, surface, vol- 
ume, or the like : as, weights and measures ; long 
measure, square measure , etc. 

That he himself was skilled in weights and measures 
. . . there Is no reason to doubt. 

Artndhnot, Ancient Coins. 

4. The dimensions or extent of a thing as de- 
termined or determinable by comparison with 
a unit or standard; size; extent; capacity (lit- 
eral or figurative); volume; duration; quantity 
in general. 

Both the cherubims were of one measure and one size. 

1 Ki. vi. 25. 

Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure of my 
days. Ps. xxxix. 4. 

If else thou seek’st 
Aught, not surpassing human measure , say. 

MUton, P. L., vii. 640. 
The elder Mlrabeau . . . clearly enounced the doctrine 
that "the measure of subsistence is the measure of popu- 
lation." Amer. Anthropologist, I. 1. 

It is possible to determine the forms of the planetary 
orbits, their position^ and their dimensions, in terms of 
the earth's mean distance from the sun as the unit of mea- 
sure, with great precision. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 214. 

5. An act of measurement or comparison with 
a standard of quantity, or a series of such acts : 
as, to make clothes to measure. 

Even now a tailor call'd me in his shop, . . . 

And therewithal took measure of my body. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 3. 9. 

6. A definite quantity measured off or meted 
out: as, a measure of wine or meal, in some 
places, as applied to certain things, a measure is a known 
quantity, the word being used specifically. Thus, in Eng- 
land. a measure of com is a Winchester bushel ; in Con- 
necticut, a measure of oysters is five quarts. 

To-morrow about this time shall a measure of fine flour 
be sold for a shekel, and two measures of barley for a 
shekel. 2 KL vit 1. 

Be large in mirth ; anon well drink a measure 
The table round. Shak., Macbeth, iiL 4. 1L 


7. Used absolutely, a full or sufficient quan- 
tity. [Rare.] 

Ill never pause again, never stand still, 

Till either death hath closed these eyes of mine, 

Or fortune given me measure of revenge. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VL, iL 3. 32. 

8. Quantity, amount, extent, or any dimension, 
as measured or meted out; the result of any 
mensural determination or rule: as, the mea- 
sure of or for the beams is 10 feet 4 inches; 
full or short measure. In many technical uses mea- 
sure has specific applications, according to the particular 
case invofved. Thus, in printing, the measure of a line, 
page, or column is its width stated in ems. 

Good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom. 

Luke vL 88. 

9. Moderation ; just degree or proportion; rea- 
sonable bounds or limits: as, beyond measure; 
within measure. 

We should keep a measure in all things. 

Latimer, Misc. SeL 

Measure is a merry mean, as this doth shew. 

Not too high for the pye, nor too low for the crow. 

lleywood s Proverbs (ed. 1562). ( Hazlitt .) 

There is a measure in everything. 

Shak., Much Ado, !i 1. 74. 

10. Degree; proportion; indefinite quantity. 

Thou feedest them with the bread of tears; and givest 

them tears to drink in great measure. Pa. lxxx. 5. 

If you will fish for a Carp, you must put on a very large 
measure of patience. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 145. 

There is a great measure of discretion to be used in the 
performance of confession. Jer. Taylor. 

It is not in human nature to deceive others for any long 
time without in a measure deceiving ourselves also. 

J. H. Newman , Parochial Sermons, L 125. 

11. In pros.: ( a ) Determination of rhythm by 
division into times or groups of times ; rhythm, 
as so determined ; meter. In ancient prosody 
the unit of measure is the primary time or 
mora. Bee mora 1 . (b) A group of times or 
syllables used to determine the length of a 
colon, period, or meter. In ancient prosody the mea- 
sure was sometimes a single foot (monopody), and some- 
times a pair of feet (dipodyX Iambic, trochaic, and ana- 
pestlc rhythms were as a rule measured by dipodies. 
other meters by monopodies. The measure was marked 
as such by beating time, the secondary ictus of a dipody 
not receiving the beat According to the number of mea- 
sures contained in it, a meter was designated as monome- 
ter, dimeter, trimeter, etc., and these terms are those still 
in use for modern poetry, some writers, however, counting 
every foot a measure. 

Meeter and measure is all one, for what the Greekes 
call nrrpo v, the Latines call Mensura, and is but the quan- 
title of a verse, either long or short. 

Puttenbam, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 55. 

( c ) A rhythmical period or meter, especially 
as determined by division into such groups ; a 
rhythm, line, or verse. 

Long, stately, and swelling measures, whose graver 
movement accords with a serious and elevated purpose. 

E. C. Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 98. 

12. In music : (a) One of the groups of tones 
or of accents included between any two pri- 
mary or heavy accents or beats, a measure al- 
ways begins with such a primary accent, and includes one 
or two (or even more) secondary accents, with various pos- 
sible lesser accents. Most rhythms may be reduced to 
measures having either one primary and one secondary 
accent or one primary and two secondary accents, the for- 
mer rhythm being called duple and the latter triple. M as- 
sures are indicated in printed music by bars, one of which 
is placed before each primary accent. All the notes be- 
tween two bare are said to belong to the same measure or 
bar. The essential structure of the measures in a given 
piece of music is indicated at the beginning by the rhyth- 
mical signature. See signature, (b) Same as tempo. 
[Rare.] — 13. Any regulated or graceful mo- 
tion; especially, motion adjusted to musical 
time. 

Hath not my gait in it the measure of the court? 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 757. 

14. A slow, stately dance or dance-move- 
ment. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting is as a Scotch Jig, a 
measure, and a cinque pace : the first suit is hot and hasty, 
like a Scotch jig, ana full as fantastical ; the wedding, 
mannerly-modest, as a measure, full of state and an- 
cientry. Shak., Much Ado, II. 1. 77. 

My dancing — well. I know what our usher said to me 
last time I was at the school. Would 1 might have led 
Philautia in the measures ! 

B. Jonson , Cynthia's Revels Iv. 1. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar— 

“ Now tread we a measure !" said young Lochlnvar. 

Scott, Marmion, v. 12. 

15. A determinate action or procedure, intend- 
ed as means to an end ; anything devised or done 
with a view to the accomplishment of a purpose ; 
specifically, in later use, any course of action 
proposed or adopted by a government, or a bill 
introduced into a legislature : as, measures (that 
is, a bill or bills) for the relief of the poor ; a 
wise measure; rash measures. 
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That pride which many who presume to boast of their 
generous sentiments allow to regulate their measure* has 
nothing nobler in view than the approbation of men. 

Johnson , Rambler. 

Measures, not men, have always been my mark. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii 

Peel's measures were finished laws before they were 
brought forward. W. JL Greg , Misc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 224. 

16. pi. In geol.y a set or series of beds, as in coal- 
measures, the assemblage of strata in which 
the coal of any particular region occurs. — 17. 
In fencing, the distance of one fencer from an- 
other at which the one can just reach the other 
by lunging. To come into measure is to approach an 
opponent near enough to reach him with the sword-tip by 
thrusting and lunging.— Above or beyond measure, to 
an indefinitely great degree or extent ; exceedingly. 

Martin having rejoiced above measure in the abundance 
of light. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rhgby, ii 8. 

Beyond measure I persecuted the church of God. 

GaL i 13. 

Absolute measure, flee absolute. — Angular measure, 
the system of units employed for measuring angles. It 
is based on the measurement of the circumference of a 
circle described with the vertex of the angle as its center. 
The circumference is regarded as divided into 360 equal 
parts called degrees; a right angle is thus the angle sub- 
tended at the center by the fourth part of the circumfer- 
ence, or is 90 degrees. The table is : 

60 seconds (00") = 1 minute (l*) 

00 minutes = 1 degree (1°) 

360 degrees = l circle or circumference. 

Apothecaries* measure, the system of units employed 
by apothecaries in compounding and dispensing liquid 
drugs. The table in use in the United States is : 


Gallon. 

Pints. 

Fluidounces. 

Fluidrachm s. 

Minims. 

1 

= 8 

= 128 — 

1024 

— 

61440 


1 

= 10 

128 

2 

7080 



1 

8 

ss 

480 




1 

s 

60 


The oapacity of the gallon is 231 cubic inches. The pint 
of the British Pharmacopoeia (being the eighth part or the 
gallon of 277.274 cubic inches) is divided into 20 fluid ounces, 
with the fluidrachm and minim constituting the same sub- 
divisions of the fluidounce as in the above table. The 
cubic capacity of the gallon can, however, be stated only 
approximately. The standards are made to contain a cer- 
tain weight of water at a certain temperature. See gallon. 
—Barren measures. See barren.— Binary measure. 
See binary . — Cartesian measure Of force. See Carte- 
sian.— Circular measure. 8ame as angular measure. 
-Cloth-measure, the standard system of lineal unita 
employed In measuring cloth. The table is : 

Y’ard. Quarters. Nails. Inches. 

1 = 4 = 10 = 36 

1 4=9 

V 1 = 2J 

The English ell is 5 quarters, and the Flemish ell about 
3 quarters. See ell i.— Common measure. See common. 
— Compound measure. See compound i . — Cubic mea- 
sure, the system of units employed for measuring volume, 
formed from long measure by taking the cubes of the lin- 
eal dimensions. The table is : 

Cubic yard. Cubic feet. Cubic inches. 

1 = 27 40050 

1 = 1728 

Decimal measure. See decimal.— Dry measure, the 
system of units ordinarily used in measuring dry commod- 
ities, such as grain, fruit, etc. The table is : 

Quarter. Bushels. Pecks. Gallons. Quarts. Pints. 

1 = 8 = 32 = 64 a 266 = 612 

1 = 4= 8 = 82 = 04 

1 = 2 = 8 = 10 

1 4=8 

1 = 2 

A pottle is 2 quarts ; a load of grain is 5 quarters, and a last 
10 quarters. The approximate capacity of the imperial 
(British legal) bushel is 2,218. 192 cubic inches ; of the Win- 
chester (United States legal) bushel, 2,150.42 cubic inches. 
(See apothecaries? measure.) The United States bushel is 
thus equivalent to .96946 British bushel.— Gravitation 
measure of force. See gra vitatio n. — Greatest com- 
mon measure of two or more numbers or quantities, the 
greatest number or quantity which divides each of them 
without a remainder. — Heaped measure. See heap , v. U 
—Imperfect measure. See imperfect . — In a measure, 
to some extent— lineal or linear measure. See long 
measure, below.— Liquid measure, the system of units 
ordinarily used in measuring liquids. The table is : 

Gallon. Quarts. Pints. Gills. 

1 = 4 = 8 = 82 

1 = 2=8 
1=4 

For the capacity of the gallon, see apothecaries' measure.— 
Long measure, lineal or linear measure, the system of 
units ordinarily used in measuring length. The table Is : 


Mile. 

1 


Poles, Rods, 
or Perches. 

Yards. 


Feet 


Inches. 

320 = 

1760 

= 

5280 

= 

63360 

40 = 

220 

= 

600 

= 

7920 

1 = 

H 

= 

10* 


198 


1 

= 

3 

= 

30 




1 

= 

12 


Other units considered as belonging to long measure are 
the pace, 5 feet ; the fathom, 6 feet ; the span, 9 inches : the 
hand (used In measuring the height of horses), 4 inches ; 
the surveyors' chain or Gunter’s chain, of 100 links, 66 feet ; 
the engineers' chain, of 100 links (United States), 100 feet 
(see link). See also doth measure, above. — Measure Of a 
number or quantity, in math., a number which is exactly 
contained in another two or more times.— Measure of a 
ratio, its logarithm in any system of logarithms, or the 
exponent of the power to which the ratio is equal, the ex- 
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ponent of some given ratio being assumed as unity. 8ee 
ratio .— Measure Of capacity, dry or liquid measure.— 
Measure of curvature. See curvature. - Measure of 
solidity. Same as cubic measure .— Metric measures. 
See metric system, under metric *.— Net measure. See net. 
— Out of measure, out of proportion; disproportion- 
ately ; immoderately ; excessively. 

And his Lond dorethe in very brede 4 Monethes ior- 
neyes and in lengthe out qf measure. 

Mandemlle , Travels, p. 277. 

He saith they [Brazilians] llue 150 yeares, and that their 
women are out qf measure luxurious, 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 836. 

Small measure, in some parts of the United States, a 
measure containing a quarter of a peck, used especially 
in marketing for dry vegetables.— Square measure, the 
ordinary system of units for measuring and expressing 
areas, including the acre and rood and the squares of the 
units of the ordinary long measure. (See land-measure.) 
The acre is 10 square chains, or 100,000 square links.— To 
take the measure Of, to observe narrowly so as to form 
a Judgment concerning.— Winchester measure. See 
bushel i , l.— within measure, within bounds.— with 
measuret, fully. 

He cannot bat with measure fit the honours 

Which we devise him. Shot., Cor., ii 2. 127. 

measure (mezh'ur), v.: pret. and pp. measured , 
ppr. measuring. "[< ME. mesnren , < OF. (and F.) 
mesurer = Pr. Sp. mesurar = Pg. mensurar, 
mesurar = It. misurare, < L. mensurare , mea- 
sure, < mensura, measure ; see measure , n. Cf . 
mensuration.] I. trans. 1. To ascertain the 
length, extent, dimensions, quantity, or capa- 
city of bv comparison with a standard; ascer- 
tain or determine a quantity by exact obser- 
vation. To measure a length, a standard of length is em- 
ployed ; this is laid down so that its beginning coincides 
with the beginning of the length to be measured, and its 
other end is marked; it is then laid down again in the 
same way, with its first end where its last end previously 
came, ana so on. counting the number of times it is laid 
down. Finally, if there remains a length less than that of 
the standard, this is measured by subdividing the length 
of the standard Into a sufficient number of equal parts, and 
using one of these as a secondary standard. Measurements 
are also effected by reference to units of area or of capa- 
city, as well as by means of weighing, etc. 

In londes mesuring yifc craftes are. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.X P- 47. 

Suppose that we take two stations situated north and 
south of each other, determine the latitude of each, and 
measure the distance between them. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 201. 

2. To serve as the measure of; be adequate to 
express the size of : often used figuratively. 

An ell and three quarters will not measure her from hip 
to hip. Shak., C. of E-, 111. 2. 113. 

3. To estimate or determine the relative ex- 
tent, greatness, or value of ; appraise by com- 
parison with something else : with by before the 
standard of comparison. 

In all which the king measured and valued things amisse, 
as afterwards appeared. Bacon , Hist Hen. VII., p. 46. 

Who is ther almost that measures wisdom by simplicity, 
strength by suffering, dignity by lowliness? 

Milton, Church-Government, iL 1. 

Measuring merit by adventitious circumstances of great- 
ness. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 

4. To bring into comparison or competition ; 
oppose or set against as equal or as a test of 
equality: with with. 

Their pleasaunt tunes they sweetly thus applyde ; . . . 

With that the rolling sea . . . them fitly answered; 

And on the rocke the waves breaking aloft 

A solemn Meane [tenor] unto them measured. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 33. 

All start at once : Oileus led the race ; 

The next Ulysses, measuring pace with pace. 

Pope, Iliad, xxili. 888. 

He was compelled to measure his genius with that of 
the greatest captain of the sge. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., Ii 14. 

6. To pass over or through. 

Thou hast measured much grownd. 

And wandred, I wene. about the world round. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 

We must measure twenty miles to-day. 

Shak., M. of V., Hi. 4. 84. 

6. To adjust ; proportion; suit; accommodate. 

To secure a contented spirit, measure your desires by 
your fortunes, not yonr fortunes by your desires. 

Jer. Taylor. 

7f. To control ; regulate. 

The philoeophre . . . him betecheth 
The lore, howe that he shall measure 
His bodle, so that no measure 
Of fleshly last he shulde excede. 

Gower, Conf. Am ant., vii 

8. To allot or distribute by measure ; appor- 
tion ; mete : often with out. 

With what measure ye mete, it shall he measured to you 
again. Mat. vii. 2. 

Of Eight great Hours, Time measures out the Sands ; 

And Europe’s Fate in doubtful Balauce stands. 

Prior, Letter to Bolleau Despreaux, 1704. 


measuring-faucet 

What thou seest is that portion of eternity called time, 
measured out by the sun. Addison, Spectator, No. 159. 

To measure one’s length, to fall or be thrown down at 
full length ; He or be laia prostrate. 

If you will measure your lubber’s length again, tarry : 
but away ! Shak., Lear, i 4. 100. 

To measure strength, to ascertain by trial which of two 
parties is the stronger ; specifically, to engage iu a con- 
test.— To measure swords, to fight with swords. 

Miss Tattle, who was by, affirmed . . . that 8ir H. Bo- 
quet and Tom Saunter were to measure swords on a similar 
provocation. Sheridan , School for Scandal, I. 1. 

H. intrans. 1. To take a measurement or 
measurements. — 2. To be of a (specified) 
measure j give a specified result on being com- 
pared with a standard : as, a board measures 
ten feet.— Measuring cast. SeecasCi. 

measured (mezh'fira), p. a. 1. Definitely as- 
certained or determined by measurement or 
rule; set off or laid down by measurement ; ad- 
justed or proportioned by rule. 

A positive and measured truth. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 
The rest, no portion left 
That may disgrace his art, or disappoint 
Large expectation, he disposes neat 
At measured distances. Cowper , Task, iiL 24. 

2. Characterized by uniformity of movement 
or rhythm; rhythmical; stately; formal; delib- 
erate : as, to walk with measured tread. 

His voice was clear, but not agreeable ; his enunciation 
measured and precise. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 25. 

3. Limited or restricted; within bounds; mod- 
erate: as, to speak in no measured terms. — 
Measured music. See mensurable, 2. 

me&suredly (mezh'urd-li), adv. Deliberately. 
[Rare.] 

Measuredly came the words from her Ups. 

Ii. Broughton, Cometh up os a Flower, xii. 

measureless (mezh'ur-les), a. [< measure + 
-less.] Without measure; unlimited; immea- 
surable. 

What, sir, not yet at rest? The king ’s a-bed . . . and shut 
up 

In measureless content. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 1. 17. 

measurelessness (mezh'ur-les-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unmeasured, or inca- 
pable of being measured; immoderateness. 
George Eliot . 

measurelyt (mezh'ur-li), adv. [< measure + 
-ly 2 .] Moderately. 

Yet measurely feasting, with neighbours among. 

Shall moke thee beloved, and live the more long. 

Tusser, Good Husbandly Lessons, x. 

measurement (mezli'ur-ment), n. [< measure 
4- - ment .] 1. The act of measuring; mensura- 

tion. 

The exact length of any aUquot part of it (the circle], 
such as V, ... is not beyond the limits of very exact 
measurement. Herschel, Outlines of Astron. (1S58), 4 209. 

All must determine the distance of the moon as well as 
that of the sun to be able to complete our map on a known 
scale of measurement. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 210. 

2. A system of measuring or measures: as, 
builders 1 measurement . — 3. An ascertained di- 
mension; the length, breadth, thickness, depth, 
extent, quantity, capacity, etc., of a thing as 
determined or determinable by measuring; 
size, bulk, area, or contents — Builders* measure- 
ment, a method of computing the tonnage of merchant 
vessels In use among ship-builders. Its results are nearly 
double the legal or registered tonnage.— Measurement 
goods, light goods which are charged for carriage by the 
bulk of the packages, as distinguished from heavy goods, 
which are charged by weight — Hew measurement, a 
more accurate method than that formerly In use of arriving 
at the cubical capacity of a ship available for stowing cargo. 
The model of the ship affects the comparison of tonnage 
with the old measurement, it varying very largely. The 
new measurement superseded the old by act of C ongress 
about 1884. See tonnage.— Units of measurement. See 
unit. 

measure-moth (niezh'ur-mdth), n. A geometrid 
or looper. See looper, 2. 

measurer (mezh'ur-6r), n. One who or that 
which measures. 

The world’s bright eye, Time’s measurer , begun 
Through watery Capricorn his course to run. 

Howell, Poem-Royal to His Majesty, Jan., 1041. 


Specifically — (a) One whose occupation or duty it is to 
measure land, commodities in market, etc. ( b ) One who 
measures work on a building as a basis for contractors’ 
prices, (c) Formerly, an officer in the city of London who 
measured woolen cloths, coals, etc. Also called a meter. 
See alnager. id) An instrument or apparatus used in 
measuring. («) In entom., a Measuring- worm. 

measuring-chain (mezh'ur-ing-chan), n. The 
surveyors’ chain, containing 100 links of 7.92 
inches each (Gunteris chain), or 100 links of 1 
foot each. See chain and link. 

measuring-faucet (mezh'ur-ing-f&'set), n. A 
faucet, or a contrivance performing the func- 
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mechanic 


tions of a faucet, designed to measure the 
amount of a liquid passing through it. such 
faucet* are used in delivering liquids in bulk, in putting 
them up in cans, etc. 

measuring-funnel (mezh'ur-ing-fun'el), n. A 
funnel with a valve to close the nozle, fitted 
with a graduated scale indicating the quantity 
of liquid contained in it. 
measuring-glass (mezh'ur-ing-glks), n. A grad- 
uated glass vessel used by chemists, pharma- 
cists, and o there for measuring fluids, 
measuring-line (mezh'ur-ing-un), n. A line 
used for measuring lengths, 
measuring-machine (mezh'jir-ing-ma-shen'), 
n. A device for the exact determination of 
length or end-measurement. Such instruments usu- 
ally consist of a metallic bed-piece with a head-stock at 
each end, of sliding bars which in shape are true rectan- 
gular parallelepipeds, and of a combination of two or more 
accurate micrometer-screws, attached to the head-stocks, 
and driven by graduated wheels so as to advance or re- 
tract the bars, which slide in a groove between the head- 
stocks. 

measuring-pump (mezh'ur-ing-pump), n. A 

S used for measuring liquids. Each stroke 
s the same volume, and the strokes are counted, or 
the pump-rod is connected with registering mechanism 
adjusted to indicate the number of strokes or the total 
volume discharged. 

measuring-tape (mezh 'ur-ing-tap), n. A tape- 
measure or tape-line. 

measuring-wheel (mezh'ur-ing-hwel), n. A 
small wheel of known circumference, ntted by 
its axis to a handle, used to measure the cir- 
cumference of round bodies, as that of a car- 
riage-wheel when the tire is to be fitted ; a cir- 
cumferentor or tire-measurer, 
measuring- worm (mezh'ur-ing-w6rm), n. The 
larva of any georaetrid moth ; alooper : so called 
from its mode of progression: same as geom- 
eter, 3. See cut under Cidctria. 
meat 1 (met), n. [< ME. mete, < AS. mete = OS. 
meti, mat = OFries. mete, meit , met = MD. mete , 
D. met = MLG. met , LG. met, mett = OHG. MHG. 
maz, G. mass, in comp, massleid , aversion to 
food, = Icel. matr , also mat a = Sw. mat == Dan. 
mad = Goth, mats , food; root uncertain; per- 
haps orig. * a portion dealt out, 1 < AS. metan 
(pret. mast), etc., measure: see mete 1. Other- 
wise, perhaps cognate with L. mandere , chow: 
see manducate , mange L] 1. Food in general; 
nourishment of any kind. [Obsolete, archaic, 
or local.] 

The Camaylle fynt alle wey Mete in Trees and on Busshes, 
that he fedethe him with. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 58. 

Blyaful was the fyrst age of men : they heldvn hem apayed 
with the metes that the trewe feeldes browhten forth. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii meter 5. 
And the same John had his raiment of camel's hair, . . . 
and his meat was locusts and wild honey. Mat ill 4. 

The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in the summer. Frov. m. 25. 

2. Solid food of any kind: as, meat and drink. 

With abetynenoe of drynk and litel mete 
After this feste as fede hem dales three. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 158. 

I have fed yon with milk, and not with meat, for hitherto 
ye were not able to bear it 1 Cor. iii. 2. 

Shall I not take care of all that I think, 

Yea, ev’n of wretched meat and drink? 

Tennyson, Maud, xv. 

3. The flesh of warm-blooded animals ordinari- 
ly killed for food; butcher-meat; flesh-meat: 
as, to abstain from meat but eat fish on Friday : 
in a narrower sense, the flesh of mammals used 
for food: as, to prefer meat to fowl or fish; bear- 
meat; deer -meat. 

1 smell the smell of roasting meat, 

I hear the hissing fry. 0. W, Holmes. 

4. The edible part of something: as, the meat 
of an egg, of a nut, or of a shell-fish : some- 
times witn a plural : as, the meats of nuts or of 
oysters. 

After I have cut the egg i’ the middle, and eat up the 
meat. Shot., Lear, L 4. 174. 

5. The taking of food or a meal; the act of 
eating meat, in the original sense of the word : 
as, grace before meat. 

Till it come to the mete tyme that the kynge made the 
Duke of Tintagel to be set before hym- self. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 64. 
He 's within at meat, sir : 

The knave is hungry. 

• Fletcher , Pilgrim, 11. 2. 

The ingenious English tourists who visit the United States 
from time to time find us silent over our meat. 

Howells, Venetian Life, vL 

0f. Dinner. 

After the sondry sesouns of the veer 
So channgede he his mete and his soper. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 348. 


The kynge Arthur hym asked whan that was don, and 
he selde, “Seth yesterday after mete.” 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X ilL 023. 

7. An animal or animals collectively, as used 
or hunted for food: as, to kill meat for an ex- 
ploring party. [Local .]— a meal's meat. See 
meal*.— Broken meat. See broken.— Butchere’ meat 
See butcher-meat.— Dark meat, that part of the flesh of 
some fowls which when cooked is not white or light, 
particularly the thighs and legs of turkeys. — Light meat, 
the flesh of the breast and wings of various fowls which 
when cooked is of a whitish color. Fowls which have 
light meat are the varieties of the domestic hen, the tur- 
key, various grouse, as the ruffed, many partridges, as 
the bobwhite, etc. it is perhaps confined to the gallina- 
oeous order of birds. Also called while meat— Bad meat, 
meat which is ordinarily served underdone, or preferred 
to be eaten rare, as beef, mutton, venison, canvasback, 
etc .— to be meat for one's master, to be too good for 
one. 

Away, yon mouldy rogue, away ! I am meat for your 
matter. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., A 4. 135. 

TO bang up meat See hang White meat, (a) Same 
as light meat, (b) Meat which must be well cooked, leav- 
ing no trace of bloodiness, as veal. 
meat 1 (met), r. t. [Of. Goth, matjan, eat, de- 
vour; rrom the noun: see meat 1 , ».] To supply 
with food ; feed. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Strong oxen and horses, wel shod and wel dad, 

Wei mealed and used. 

Turner, September's Husbandry. 
Haste then, and meate your men, though I must still say 
My command would lead them fasting forth. 

Chapman, Iliad, xix. 196. 

meat 2 !, v. An obsolete spelling of meet *. 
meatal (me-a'tal), a. [< meatus 4* -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a meatus; having the character 
of a meatus. 

In the hare the meatal part of the tympanic is long, and 
ascends obliquely backward from the frame of the drum- 
membrane. Owen, AnaL 

meat-chopper (met'chop'6r), n. Any device 
for chopping or mincing meats, 
meat-earth (met'fcrth), n. Soil. [Prov. Eng.] 

The upper part of this [overburden] consists of soil, or 
meat earth. Sponf Eneyc. Manuf., I. 638. 

meated (rne'ted), a . Having meat or a fleshy 
part (of a specified kind) : used in composition : 
as, a meet-meated nut; light-men fed or dark- 
men fed fowls. 

meat-fly (met'fli), n. A flesh-fly or blow-fly ; a 
dipterous insect which lays its eggs on meat, 
on which the larvae feed: applied to various 
species, especially Calliphora vomitoria and 
Sarcophaga camaria . See cut under flesh-Jly. 
meat-form*. n. [ME. mete-forme ; < menf 1 + 
form .] A form or long seat on which to sit at 
table. 

And whenne his swerde brokene was, 

A mete forme he gatt percas, 

And there- with he ganne hym were. 

MS. Lincoln A. L 17, f. 105. ( H alii well .) 

meatht (meth), n. Same as mend 1 , 
meat-hunter (met'hun'tAr), n. Same as pot- 
hunter , 1. 

The meat-hunters are still devoting their attention to 
the killing of larger game ; bat, as it decreases, the deer’s 
turn will surely come. Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 878. 

meatiness (me'ti-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being meaty, in any sense; fleshiness; pithi- 
ness : as, the meatiness of an ox, or of a dis- 
course. 

meatless (met'les), n. [ME. meteles , < AS. mete- 
leds (= Icel. matlauss ), without food, < mete , 
food, 4- -Uas, E. -less : see meat 1 and -/ess.] Des- 
titute of meat ; without food. 

Thre dawea and thre nygt meteles hii waste hem so, 

That hit nuste hou on take, ne wat vor hunger do. 

Rob. of Gloucester, p. 170. 

Growling over his unenvied virtue as a cur growls over 
a meatUm bone. G. H. Lewes, Hist Philos., 1. 194. 

meat-maggot (mSt'ma'got), n. The larva of 
the flesh-fly, Calliphora vomitoria , found in 
meat. 

meat-offering (met'of # 6r-ing), n. A Jewish 
sacrificial offering, constituting a part of the 
daily service of the altar or of special services, 
consisting of fine flour either raw or baked 
without leaven but with salt, or of dried or 
parched and pounded corn of the first-fruits, 
etc., with fine oil and frankincense. See Lev. 
ii. and vi. 14-23, etc. In the revised version 
rendered meal-offering. 

meatometer (me-a-tom'e-t£r), n. [< L. meatus 
(see meatus) 4* Gr. fikrpov, a measure.] An in- 
strument for measuring the meatus urinarius. 
meat-pie (met'pi) ; n. 1. A pie made of meat 
or flesh. — 2. A mince-pie. [Local, New Eng.] 
meatrife (met'rif), «. [< mean 4* rife.} Abound- 
ing with food; plentifully supplied with food. 
[Scotch.] 


The mill it is a meatryf place. 

Robin Hood and the fleppor (Child's Ballads, V. 202). 

meat-safe (met'saf), w. A cupboard or chest 
in which to keep meat, made with walls of wire 
gauze or perforated zinc, 
meat-saw (met'sA), n. A saw used by butch- 
ere, having a thin, narrow blade fastened in 
an iron frame or bow, which gives it rigidity, 
meat-tea (met'te), n. A tea at which flesh-meat 
is furnished ; a high tea (which see, under high). 
[Vulgar.] 

A good hearty meat-tea being the usual premier pas in 
amatory matters. G. A. Sola, Haddington Peerage, 1. 120. 

meatus (me-a'tus), pi. meatus , sometimes, 
as English/ meatuses. f< L. meatus, a passage, 

< meare, go. Cf. conge*, permeate .] In anat ., 
a passage: applied to various ducts of the 
body.— Inferior meatus (of the note), the passage in 
the nose between the inferior turbinate bone ana the 
floor of the nasal cavity. Also called meatus centralis.— 
Me&tUfl acustlcus. See meatus auditorius. — Me&tUl 
auditories externus, the external opening of the ear, 
closed at the bottom by the membrane tympanL Also 
called meatus acusticus externus . — Meatus auditorius 
interims, the passage In the petrous bone bv which 
the auditory and facial nerves leave the cranial cavity. 
Also called meatus acusticus intemus. — Meatus oys- 
tlcus, the gall-duct— Meatus urinarius, the exter- 
nal orifice of the urethra.— Meatus venoflUS, the short 
trunk formed by the anion of the right and left vitelline 
or omphalomesenteric veins in the fetus.— Meatus Ten- 
trails, the inferior nasal meatus.— Middle meatus (of 
the nose), the passage In the nose between the inferior tur- 
binate pari of the ethmoid bone and the inferior turbinate 
bone.— Nasal meatus (pi.), the nasal passages between 
and below the turbinated parts of the ethmoid and the in- 
ferior turbinate bones. — Superior meatus (of the nose), 
the passage in the nose between the turbinate parts (su- 
perior and inferior) of the ethmoid bone. 

meaty (me'ti), a. [< meafl 4- -y 1 .] 1. Abound- 
ing in meat; fleshy: as, meaty cattle. — 2. Re- 
sembling meat, or characteristic of it: as, a 
meaty flavor. — 3. Figuratively, pithy; full of 
meaning or significance ; condensed, as a trea- 
tise giving much information in small compass. 

I think any diacnaaion of it [practice and theory in es- 
thetics] would be likely to be rather more meaty than the 
Inane speculations about the nature of the Beautiful and 
8ubllme which fill so many pages of text- books on esthet- 
ics. Q. 8. Hall, German Culture, p. 106. 

meawt. An obsolete spelling of mew 1 , mete 2 . 
measel, n. See measle. 
meazlet, V. i. See mistle, mizzle L 
mebbe (meb'e), adv. A dialectal form of may- 
be. 9 

meblef, a. and n. See moblel. 
mecate (me-kft'te), n. [Me: ] 1. A Mexican 
square measure, equal to about one tenth of 
an acre. — 2. A rope made of hair or of the 
fiber of the maguey. [Southwestern U. 8.] 
Mecca balsam. Same as balm of Gilead. 
Meccan (mek'an), a. and n. [< Mecca (see 
def.) 4- -a»t.] I. a. Pertaining or relating to 
Mecca, a city of Arabia, the birthplace of Mo- 
hammed, and the chief holy city and pilgrim 
resort of the Mohammedan world. 

Only about one-third of the Meccan pilgrims proceed 
thither [to the tomb of Mohammed at Medina]. 

Eneyc. Brit, XIX. 93. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Mecca, 
mech. An abbreviation of mechanics and me- 
chanical. 

mechalt (me'kal), a. [Early mod. E. mechall , 
michall; < L. "meechus, < Gr. poixk, an adul- 
terer.] Wicked ; adulterous. 

That done, straight murder 
One of thy basest Groomes, and lay you both 
Grasp'd artne in arme on thy adulterate bed. 

Then call in witness of that mechall sinne. 

T. Heywood, Rape of Lucrece. 

mecha-meck (meeh'a-mek), n. The wild po- 
tato-vine. See Iponuea. 
mechanic (me-kan'ik), a. and ft. [< ME. me- 
chanike , mechanic art ; < OF. mecanique, F. mS- 
canique = Pr. mechanic = Sp. mecdnico = Pg. 
mechanico = It. meccanico (cf. D. G. mechanisch 
= Sw. Dan. mekanisk), < L. mechanicus, of or be- 
longing to machines or mechanics, inventive ; 
as a nonn, mechanicus, m., a mechanic, mechani - 
ca , f., mechanics; < Gr. prjxaviKdq, pertaining to 
machines or contrivance, mechanic, ingenious, 
inventive; as a noun, urjxavixdq, an engineer, 
fiT/xavudj, t. sing., /urjxaviK&, neut. pi., mechanics; 

< gvx av h (> L. machina), a machine, contrivance : 
see machine. Mechanic is thus ult. the adj. to 
machine; but the words came into E. at differ- 
ent times and under different circumstances.] 
I. a. 1. Same as mechanical : now used chiefly 
in the phrase the mechanic arts. 

Thrust some mechanic cause into his [God's] place, 

Ur bind in matter, or diffuse in space. 

Pope, Dun dad, iv. 471. 
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mechanic 

Bat he [Pope] (his musical finesse was such. 

So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, L 664. 
Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong; 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song? 

Crabbe, Works, L 4. 
2f. Belonging to or characteristic of the class 
of mechanics; common; vulgar; mean. 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 

Shah., Hen. V., i. 2. 800. 

3. Supporting the atomistic philosophy. 

These mechanic philosophers being no way able to give 
an account thereof [of the formation and organisation of 
the bodies of animalsj from the necessary motion of mat- 
ter - Ray, Works of Creation, I. 

H. n. If, Mechanic art; mechanics. 

Of hem that ben artificers, 

Whiche vsen craftes and misters, 

Whose arte is deped mechamke, 

_ _ Gower, Conf. Amant, vii. 

2f. Mechanism ; structure. 

The fault being in the very frame and mechanic of the 
part. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 194 . 

3. A maker of machines or machinery ; hence, 
any skilled worker with tools; one who has 
learned a trade ; a workman whose occupation 
consists in the systematic manipulation and 
constructive shaping or application of mate- 
rials; an artificer, artisan, or craftsman. To 
many persons whose business is partly mechanical the 
term mechanic is inapplicable, as farmers, surgeons, and 
artists. It implies special training, and is therefore in- 
applicable to unskilled laborers, though they may be en- 
gaged in constructive work. 

An art quite lost with our mechanick*, a work not to be 
made out, but like the walls of Thebes, and such an artifi- 
cer as Amphion. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vIL 18. 
Some plain mechanic, who, without pretence 
To birth or wit, nor gives nor takes offence. 

Coicper, Retirement, 1. 449. 

4. On© who works mechanically; one who fol- 
lows routine or rule in an occupation requir- 
ing careful thought or study: used opprobri- 
ously : as, a mere literary mechanic; the picture 

shows the artist to be only a mechanic Meehan- 

lea* institute, an institution for the instruction and recre- 
ation of artisans and others of similar grade, by means of 
lectures, a library, museum, courses of lessons, etc.— Me- 
chanic's lien. See lien*. 

mechanical (me-kan'i-kal), a. and n. [< mechanic 
+ -<*l- ] I. a, 1 . Pertaining to or exhibiting con- 
structive power ; of or pertaining to mechanism 
or machinery ; also, dependent upon the use of 
mechanism; of the nature or character of a 
machine or machinery: as, mechanical inven- 
tions or contrivances ; to do something by me- 
chanical means. 

Arts mechanical contract brotherhoods in commonal- 
t»®*» Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 116. 

2. Machine-like ; acting or actuated by or as 
if by machinery, or by fixed routine ; lacking 
spontaneity, spirit, individuality, etc. ; as ap- 
plied to actions, automatic, instinctive, uncon- 
scious, etc. : as, the mechanical action of the 
heart ; a mechanical musician. 

Any man with eyes and hands may be taught to take a 
likeness. The process, up to a certain point, is merely 
mechanical Macaulay, History. 

I call that part of mental and bodily life mechanical 
which is independent of our volition. 

0. W. Holme*, Old Vol. of Life, p. 261. 
Human action is either mechanical or intelligent, either 
conventional or rational. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat Religion, p. 166. 
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5. Effected by material foroe or forces; con- 
sisting in the play of material forces : as, me- 
chanical pressure. 

I doubt, hpwever. if a view which recognizes only a me- 
chanical course of Nature can logically do anything with 
such idea a as those of reverence, and so forth, but reckon 
them among the morbid productions of imagination to 
which nothing real corresponds, and of which it has al- 


ready learnt to reject so many. 

Latte, Microcosm us (trams. \ II. 109, 


6. Exalting the material forces of the universe 
above the spiritual ; subordinating the spirit- 
ual to the material ; materialistic : as, the me- 
chanical philosophy (specifically, atomism); a 
mechanical view of life. — 7. Belonging to or 
characteristic of mechanics or artisans, or their 
class ; mechanic-like ; having the character or 
status of an artisan ; hence (chiefly in old writ- 
ings), mean, low, or vulgar. 

Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iL 2. 2fla 
The lower part [containeth] the houses of artificers and 
mechanical men that keepe their shops there. 

Coryat, Crudities, L 217. 
8. Engaged in operating machines or machin- 
ery, or in superintending their operation: as, a 
mechanical engineer.— 9. Exhibiting or indi- 
cating skill in contrivance, invention, or the 
use of tools and machines: as, a mechanical 
genius; a mechanical turn of mind. — 10. Ef- 
fected or controlled by physical forces that are 
not chemical: as, a mechanical mixture (that 
is, one in which the several ingredients still re- 
tain their identity, and are held together by 
no special force whether of cohesion or chem- 
ical attraction) ; mechanical decomposition. — 
Mechanical construction of a curve, a construction 
performed by means of a mechanical contrivance.— Me- 
chanical curve. See curve . — Mechanica l drawing 
Same ** geometrical drawing (which see, under drawing 
— Mechanical engineering, linger, firing. See toe 

nouna-Mechanlcal equivalent of heat Seesaw*. 

font — Mechanical impermeator, Involution, leech. 
Seethe nouns. —Mec h a ni cal lamp. Same as carcel~lamp. 
— Mechanical line t. Beeline ^. — -Me chanical manca u- 
vers ( mUiL\ the mounting, dismounting, and transpor- 
tation of cannon and gun-carriages.— Mechanical mix- 
ture. See chemical combination, under chemical. — Me- 
chanical Philosophy, physics considered as affording a 
baaia for philosophy or the explanation of the universe. — 
Mechanical pigeon. See pigeon.— Mechanical dow- 
eriL the simple machines. See machine, 2.— Mechanl- 
cal solution Of a problem, a solution by any art or 
contrivance not strictly geometrical, as by means of the 
ruler and compasses or other instruments.— Me chanical 
stage, in micro*. See micro*cope. — Mechanical tele- 
graph, an automatic telegraph in which a message repre- 
sented by a series or succession of dots on a paper ribbon 
Is passed under a key or stylus, the circuit being made or 
broken by the simple mechanical passing through of the 
ribbon —Mechan ic al theory in med.. an ancient theory 
caused by lentor, or mor- 
bid viscidity of the blood. — Mechanical work, work con- 
sisting In the moving of a body through space, generally In 


1 ■'"ruuKii space, generally in 

position to gravity.— Rooks of mechanical origin, in 
of., rocks composed of sand, pebbles, fragments, and the 
like : a term used by some (not aptly) as the equivalent of 
cfoJticor fragmental. = Syn. Mechanical, Pfn/ncal, Chemi- 
cal. These epithets are thus distinguished: Those changes 
ured by oodles which concern their masses without 


3. Having the characteristics of that which is 

produced l>y machinery or is artificially con- 
trived; artificial; not spontaneous ; not genu- 
ine or of natural growth ; lacking life or spirit ; 
humdrum. * 

None of these men of mechanical courage have ever 
made any great figure in the profession of arms. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 162. 

I always thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms 
of good breeding, without which freedom ever destroys 
friendship. Goldsmith, Vicar, iv. 

It is the limitation to rigid Instruments already pre- 
wed, and to an external connection between them, that 
gives mechanical work that uncanny appearance which 
causes us to feel most repugnance to a comparison of it 
with life. Lotte, Microcosm us (trans.), I. 72. 

He would not tolerate a mechanical lesson, and took de- 
light in puzzling his pupils and breaking up all routine 
business by startling and unexpected questions and asser- 
UoM * H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 426. 

4. Of or pertaining to the material forces of 
nature acting on inanimate bodies or masses; 
specifically, pertaining to the principles or laws 
of mechanics : as, the mechanical effects of frost ; 
the mechanical powers. 

The tumult in the parts of solid bodies when they are 
compressed, which is the cause of all flight of bodies 
through the air, and of other mechanical motions, ... is 
not seen at all. Bacon, Nat. Hist, f 98. 
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altering their constitution — e. losing their identity— 
such as changes of place, of figure, etc., are mechanical ; 
those which concern the position of the molecules— i. e. 
which change the molecular state of bodies, as when 
iron Is melted — are phyeical; those which concern the 
number or arrangement of atoms within the molecule 
and cause a change of constitution are chemical, as when 
iron rusts— t. e. oxidizes— or gunpowder explodes, 
ll.t n. A mechanic. 

A crew of patches, rude mechanical*, 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls. 

Shak., M. N. D., HI. ii. 9. 

mechanicalize (me-kan'i-kal-Iz), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. mechanicalized , ppr. mechanicalizing. [For- 
merly mechanicallize ; < mechanical 4* -ire.] To 
render mechanical; reduce to a mechanical 
level or status. Cotgrave. [Bare.] 
mechanically (me-kan'i-kal-i), adv. 1. In 
agreement with mechanical principles; accord- 
ing to the laws of mechanism or good workman- 
ship : as, the machine is mechanically perfect. 

The chick with all its parts is not a mechanically con- 
trived engine. Boyle, Works, III. 68. 

2. By mechanical force or means ; by physical 
power: as, water mechanically raised. — 3. In a 
manner resembling a machine ; without care 
or reflection; by the mere force of habit; auto- 
matically ; not spontaneously : as, to play on 
an instrument mechanically. 

Guards, mechanically formed in ranks. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, L 186. 
4. Without loss of the constitution or identity 
of elements ; in a manner involving change of 
place or figure without change of structure or 
constitution; without the aid of chemical at- 
traction : as, elements mechanically united in 
air ; a body mechanically decomposed. 


mechanism 

mechanicalness (me-kan'i-kal-nes), n. The 
state of being mechanical, or governed by or as 
if by mechanism. 

mec han ici a n (mek-a-nish'an), n. [= F. mSca- 
nicien; as mechanic 4- -tail.] 1. One who is 
skilled in mechanics or in machinery ; one who 
is versed in the principles of machines or of 
mechanical construction. 

Even a mechanician, if he has never looked into a piano 
will, if shown a damper, be unablfe to conceive its function 
or relative value. H. Spencer , Data of Ethics, f 1. 

2. A mechanic ; an artisan. 

A mechanician or meohanicall workman is he whose 
®pl is without knowledge of mathematical! demonstra- 
«°n. Dee, Preface to Euclid (1670). 

The engraver was considered in the light of a mechani- 
rtan, and, except in a very few instances, his name was 
not displayed. (Jrt, Diet, II. 298. 

mechftHidze (me-kan'i-siz), V. t . ; pret. and pp. 
tnechanicized, ppr. mechanicizing. [< mechanic 
4- - ize .] To render mechanical. [Bare.] 

Because no branch of the race was more mechanicited 
by Lockianiam than the American. The American, JL 89. 

mec h an i cochemical (me-kan'i-kd-kem'i-kal), 
a. [( mechanic 4* chemical.] Pertaining to* or 
dependent on both mechanics and chemistry : 
applied specifically to the sciences of galvan- 
ism, electricity, and magnetism, which exhibit 
phenomena that require for their explanation 
an application of the laws of mechanics and 
chemistry. 

mechanics (me-kan'iks), w. [PI. of mechanic: 
see ~ics.] 1. The theory of machines. Thlais 
the old meaning of the word, especially before the devel- 
opment of the modern doctrine of force. 

I do not here take the term Mechanick* in that stricter 
and more proper sense wherein it is wont to be taken 
when It is used only to signify the doctrine about the 
moving powers (as the beam, the lever, the screws, and the 
wedge), and of framing engines to multiply force ; but I 
here understand the word Mechanick* in a larger sensei 
for those disciplines that consist of the applications 01 
the pure mathematioks to produce or modify motion in 
inferior bodies. Boyle, Works, III. 486. 

2. The mathematical doctrine of the motions 
and tendencies to motion of particles and sys- 
tems under the influence or forces and con- 
straints; in a narrower sense, this doctrine as 
applied to systems of rigid bodies. Mechanics 
Is now commonly divided into kinematic* and dynamic* 
and the latter into Malic* and kinetic*. Mechanics treated 
by means of the infinitesimal calculus is called analytical 
mechanic*. The fundamental principles of mechanics 
are stated under energy and force ; but the science is char- 
acterized by the great number of derived principles made 
use of. See principle. 

Newton defined the laws, rules, or observed order of the 
phenomena of motion which come under our daily obser- 
vation with greater precision than had been before at- 
tained ; and, by following out with marvellous power and 
subtlety the mathematical consequences of these rules, 
he almost created the modern science of pure mechanic*. 

Hurley, in Nineteenth Century, Ail. 489. 

mechanism (mek'a-nizm), n. [=F. mtcanisme 
= 8p. mecanismo = Pg. mechanismo = It. mec- 
canismoy < ML. n mechanismus , LL. mechanisma, 

< Gt. >^aw(T//a, contrivance, < 'fdT/xavifriv, con- 
trive, < gTjxavijy contrivance: see machine , me- 
chanic.] 1 . The structure of a machine, engine, 
or other contrivance for controlling or utilizing 
natural forces ; the arrangement and relation of 
parts, or the parts collectively, in any machine, 
tool, or other contrivance ; means of mechani- 
cal action; machinery; hence, the structure of 
anything that is conceived to resemble a ma- 
chine. 

The mechanism— that is, the bulk and figure of the bone 
and muscles, and the insertion of the muscle into the bone. 

N. Grew , Cosmologia Sacra, iL 6 . 
Although many authors have spoken of the wonderful 
mechanism of speech, none has hitherto attended to the 
far more wonderful mechanism which it puts Into action 
behind the scene. D. Stewart , Human Mind, II. ii. 2 . 

It will not do therefore to say that light is propagated 
through air in one way, by one sort of mechanism , when 
the sir is very rare, and by another when the air is very 
den8e - Stokes, Light, p. 79. 

The mind is not content to have connections of ideas im- 
posed on it by the mechanism of perception and memory. 

Lotte, Microcosm us (trans.), L 232. 

2. A mechanical contrivance or agency of any 
kind ; in general, the apparatus, means, or mode 
by which particular effects are produced or pur- 
poses accomplished: as, the mechanism of a 
musical instrument (the apparatus by means of 
which the performer acts upon it); the mecha- 
nism of a play or of a poem ; the mechanism of 
government. — 3f. Action according to the laws 
of mechanics ; mechanical action. 

After the chyle has passed through the lungs, nature 
continues her usual mechanism to convert it into animal 
substances. Arbuthnot, Aliments. 
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mechanist 

mechanist (mek'a-nist), n. [< mechan(ic) + 
fst.] 1. A maker of machines, or one skilled 
in machinery or in mechanical work ; a mecha- 
nician. 

The mechanist will be afraid to assert before hardy con- 
tradiction the possibility of tearing down bulwarks with 
a silk-worm’s thread. Johnson, Rambler, No. 117. 

What titles will he keep? will he remain 
Musician, gardener, builder, mechanist, 

A planter, and a rearer from the seed? 

* Wordsworth, Excursion, viL 

2. One of a school of philosophers who refer 
all the changes in the universe to the effect of 
merely mechanical forces, 
mechanistic (mek-a-nis'tik), a. [< mechanist 
4* -tc.] Of or pertaining to mechanism or 
to mechanists: as, “ mechanistic combination,” 
Nature , XXX. 383. 

mechanize (mek'a-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
mechanized , ppr. mechanising. [= OF. mecha- 
niser , mechaniser; < Gr. *pyx av % etv > contrive, < 
MX a rf, a contrivance : see machine , mechanic.] 
To render mechanical; bring into the form of 
mechanism; form mechanically; bring into a 
mechanical state or condition. 

The human frame a mechanised automaton. Shelley. 
mechanizer (mek'a-ni-z6r), n. One who mecha- 
nizes ; a believer in mechanical order or system ; 
a utilitarian or formalist. 

Our European Mechanisers are a sect of boundless diffu- 
sion, activity, and cooperative spirit: has not Utilitarian- 
ism flourished . . . within the last fifty years? 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ill 5. 

mechanograph (me-kan'o-grftf), n. [< Gr. 
liTjxavfj, a machine, 4- ypdjetv, write.] A ma- 
chine-made copy, as of a writing, a work of 
art, etc. 

mechanographic (mek'a-no-graf'ik), a. [< 
mechanograpk-y 4- -tc.] ’* 1.’ Treating of me- 
chanics. [Rare.] — 2. Pertaining to mecha- 
nography. 

mecnanographist (mek-a-nog'ra-fist), n. [< 
mechanograph-y 4- -isf.] One who by mechani- 
cal means multiplies copies of any work of art, 
writing, or the like. 

mechanograph^ (mek-a-nog'ra-fi). n. [< Gr. 
Mxavi}, a machine, 4* -ypafia, i y p6<peiv, write.] 
The art of multiplying copies or a writing or a 
work of art by the use of a machine, 
mechanology (mek-a-nol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. pvx a ^h 
a machine, 4* -Xoyta,*< TJyeiv, speak: see - ology.] 
The knowledge of, or a treatise on, mechanics 
or mechanism. [Rare.] 

The science of style, considered as a machine, in which 
words act upon words, and through a particular grammar, 
might be called the mechanology of style. 

be Quincey, Style, L 

mechanurgy (mek'a-n6r-ji), n. [< Gr. pyx avov P~ 
yia, < wxavovpyk, ah engineer, < pyx av *h a ma- 
chine, 4- *tpyeiv , work.] That branch of mechan- 
ics which treats of moving machines. [Rare.] 
meche l t, mechelt, «• Middle English variants 
of much . 

meche 2 t, n. An obsolete form of match 2 . 
Mechitarist, n. See Melchitarist. 

Mechlin (mek'lin), a. and n. I, a. Pertaining 
to or produced at Mechlin or Malines in Belgi- 
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meconarceine (mek-6-nar'se-in), n. [< meco(nic) 
+ narc(otic) 4* -ine%.] An alkaloid obtained 
from opium: said to be a useful hypnotic. 

meconate (mek'o-nat), n. [< mecon(ic) 4* -ate 1 .] 
A salt of meconic acia. 

meconic (me-kon'ik), a. [< Gr. pytu. ms6q, per- 
taining to a poppy, < frijKuv ( > L. mecon),a poppy, 
poppy-seed, poppy- juice, opium, = OBulg. ma- 
ku =OHG. *mahan, MHG. * mdhen , man, G. mohn, 
also OHG. mdgo, MHG. mage = OSw. (r al)mu- 
ghi , Sw. (vail) mo = Dan. ( val)mue, poppy; the 
Tent, forms prob. not of native origin. j Per- 


dery, 

lace. 8 eelaee. 

H. n. Same as Mechlin lace . 

Mechoacan root. See root. 

Med8tops (me-sis'tops), n. [NL., < Gr. uS/kkj- 

roc, fidnioroc, siiperl. or fmspdc, long. 4- face.] 
A genus of African gavials of the family Gavia- 
lidce , founded by J. E. Gray in 1862. They have 
the hind feet webbed, the plates of the back and neck 
connected, and the jaws slender, not enlarged at the end. 
M. bennetU or cataphractue la an example. 

Meckelian (medce'lian), a. [< Meckel (see def.) 
4- -ian.] Pertaining to J. F. Meckel (1781- 
1833), a German anatomist Meckelian 

rod, etc. Sec the nouns. 

Mecoceras (me-kos'e-ras), n. [NL. (Guen6e, 
1857), < yfjKOCy length, 4 1 icipac, horn.] A genus 
of geometrid moths, typical of the subfamily 
Mecocerince, comprising a single beautiful spe- 
cies from South America. 

MecocerinSB (me-kos-e-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Mecoceras 4- -tna\] A* subfamily of geometrid 
moths, typified by the genus Mecoceras . Also 
raised to family rank as Mecoceridte. 
mecockt. ». See meacock. 
mecometer (me-kom'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. pyicoct 
length (cf. yoKpdc, long: see macron), 4- pirpov, 
a measure.] A kina of graduated compass 
used at the Maternity Hospital in Paris for 
measuring new-horn infants. 


taining to or derived from the poppy.— Meconic 
add, C 7 H 4 O 7 , the peculiar acid with which morphine is 
combined in opium. When pure, it forms small white 
ciystals. Its aqueous solution shows a deep-red color 
with the penalts of iron, which therefore are good tests 
for It. It Is a tribasic acid, but most of its salts contain 
but two equivalents of the base, 
meconidia, n. Plural of meconidium. 
meconidine (me-kon'i-din), n. [< mecon(ic) 4* 
-id- 4- -ine 2 .] Chie of the alkaloids contained in 
opium 

meconidium (mek-o-nid'i-um), w. ; pi. meconi- 
dia (-ft). [NL., < Gfr. ppnuv, part of the intes- 
tines of testaceous animals, also the ink-bag 
of a cuttlefish, lit. poppy, poppy-seed (see me- 
conic), 4- dim. -idiov.] The fixed generative 
medusoid of some calyptoblastic hydroids, as 
of the genus Gonothyrea , in which the sexual 
elements are matured and from which the em- 
bryos are discharged in the form of ciliated 
planulas. These generative budsor zobids develop upon 
the gonotheca, several in succession from above downward, 
retaining their direct communication with the blastostyle ; 
when fully matured they are sacs hanging to the gonotheca 
by a narrow stalk or peduncle, having an opening or mouth 
at the far end surrounded by a circlet of tentacles, through 
which mouth the ova escape ; the cavity of the hollow 
meconidium communicates with that of the blastostyle, 
and the medusoid, after performing its function, decays 
upon its stem, never becoming detached as a free sod id. 
meconin (mek'o-nin), n. [< mecon(ic) 4- -in 2 .] 
A neutral substance (CipHio^i) existing in 
opium. It is white, fusible, aud crystalline, 
meconioid (me-ko'ni-oid), a. [< meconium 4* 
-oid.] Resembling meconium, 
meconiorrhoea (me-k6'ni-o-re'&), n. [NL., < 
Gr. firjKuviov, poppy-juice, the first feces of in- 
fants, 4- />oia, a flow ,< flow.] A morbidly 

increased discharge of meconium, 
meconium (me-ko'ni-um), n. [< L. meconium , 
< Gr. pysCnnov, poppy-juice, the first feces of 
infants, < pfjKuv, the poppy: see meconic.] If. 
Poppy-juice.— 2. The feces of a new-born in- 
fant. — 3. In entom ., the feces of an adult in- 
sect just transformed from the pupa, 
meconology (mek-o-nol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. urjKuv, 
the poppy, opium, *4* - Tuoyia , < Tlyuv, speak : see 
- ology .] A treatise on the poppy, or on opium, 
meconophagism (mek - o - nof ' a - jizm), n. [As 
meconophag-ist -ism.] Opium-eating; the opi- 
um habit. 

The death of the patient being attributed to causes 
which are supposed to be disconnected from the meco- 
nophagism. Alien, and Neurol., VII. 468. 

meconophagist (mek-o-nof'a-jist), n. [< Gr. 
pijKuVy the poppy, opium. 4* fayelv, eat, 4- -ist.] 
An opium-eater; one wno has contracted the 
opium or morphine habit. 

If they happen to find solace in opium readily, they be- 
come meconophagiete. Alien, and Neurol ., VII. 471. 

Mecouopsis (mek-o-nop'sis), ». [NL. (Vigier, 
1821), C Gr. fiTjKuv,' the poppy, 4- di[ug f appear- 
ance.] A genus of plants of the natural order 
Papaveracece , the poppy family, and the tribe 
Eupapaverece , characterized by a capsule which 
splits open for a short distance, and by a club- 
anaped style bearing from four to six radiate- 
deflexed stigma-lobes. They are herbs, having a yel- 
low luice. entire or lobed leaves, and showy yellow, purple, 
or blue flowers, which droop in the bud, and are borne on 
longpeduncles. Nine species are known, natives of west- 
ern Europe, the central part of Asia, and western North 
America. M. cambrica, the Welsh poppy, a plant of rocky 
and woody places in parts of western Europe, has bright- 
green hairv pinnate leaves, slender stems, and large ter- 
minal sulphur-yellow flowers. This and several other spe- 
cies are cultivated for ornament. 

Mecoptera (me-kop'te-rft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
uf/Koc, length, -f* nrtp6v\ a’ wing, = E. feather .] 
In some systems, an order of neuropterous in- 
sects corresponding to the Panorpuice or scor- 
pion-flies, proposed for uniformity of nomen- 
clature instead of Braueris term Panorpatcc. 
Also, incorrectly, Mecaptera. Packard , 1888. 
mod. An abbreviation of medicine , medical. 
Media (me'dk), n. [NL. (Girard, 1856); a made 
word.] A genus of cyprinoid fishes, typical of 
the subfamily Medina , containing such as M. 
fulgida of the Gila river in Arizona. 


medallic 

medal (med'al), n. [< OF. medaille , F. ntfdaille 
( > D. G. medaille = Dan. medalje = Sw. medali) = 
bp. medalla = Pg. medalha = It. medaglia , ML. 
reflex medallia , medalia , medalea, medalla , me- 
dals (> OHG. medilla , medila , MHG. medele ), a 
medal, < LL. as if *metallea, < L. metallum , met- 
al : see metal.] A piece of metal, usually cir- 
cular in form, bearing devices (types) and in- 
scriptions, struck or cast to commemorate a per- 
son, an institution, or an event, and distinguish- 
ed from a coin by not being intended to serve as 
a medium of exchange. The word is algo sometimes 
used to designate coins, particularly ancient coins in the 
precious metals, or fine medieval or Renaissance coins, 
in collections. Some of the Greek and Roman coin-types 
are commemorative, and the Roman medallions were of 
a quasi-medallic character. Strictly speaking, however, 
the medal is a creation of modern times. The earliest, 
and In point of portraiture the finest, medals were pro- 
duced in Italy about the middle of the fifteenth century 
by Vittore Visano of Verona. Fine medals were also exe- 
cuted in Italy, Germany, and France during the sixteenth 
century. English medals begin practically with the reign 
of Henry Ylll. The earliest specimens are cast, but in 
the reign of James L the process of striking began to be 
employed. Thomas Rawlins, Thomas Simon, and Abra- 
ham Simon (seventeenth century) are the principal medal- 
ists who were natives of England ; but some of the best 
English medals were the productions of foreign artists, as 
Trezzo (time of Philip ana Mary), Simon Passe (James IA 
N. Briot (Charles I.), the Roettier family (Charles n.), 
and J. Croker (Anne). 

An antique medal, half consumed with rust 

Boyle, Works, V. 646. 

Italian and French writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries use medaglie and mtdaiUes to signify coins 
which, being no longer in circulation, were preserved In 
the cabinets of collectors as curiosities. Even in the last 
century our own word medal was so employed. The 
medals of the Roman Emperors to which Gibbon often al- 
ludes in his notes to the “ Decline and Fall ” are, of course, 
what are now known as coins ; and Addison’s “ Dialogue 
upon the Usefulness of Medals m Is, for the most part, a 
treatise on Roman imperial coins. 

W. Wroth, in Coins and Medals (1885), p. 288. 
Counterfeit Medals Act. See counterfeit.— Madonna 
med&L See madonna. 

medal (med'al), v. t . ; pret. and pp. medaled or 
medalled , ppr. meddling or medaUing. [< medal, 
w.] To decorate with a medal ; confer a medal 
upon ; present with a medal as a mark of honor. 
[Rare.] 

Irving went home, medalled by the king, diplomatized 
by the university, crowned, and honoured, ana admired. 

Thackeray , Roundabout Papers, Nil nisi Bonum. 

medal-CUp (med'al -kup), n. A drinking-ves- 
sel of metal, usually silver, in which corns or 
medallions are in- 
crusted and form 
a part of the deco- 
ration. Usually these 
coins are so inset that 
both sides can be seen, 
the interior of the cup 
as well as the exterior 
being in this way made 
ornamental. In some 
cases a series of coins 
of a single sovereign or 
of a succession of sov- 
ereigns is used. 

medalet (med'al- 
et), n. [< medal' 4* 

- et .] Any medal of 
small size, when 
not larger than, for 
example, the English 
florin or half-crown, or .v r - 

United States half-dol- b!m e i ) 
lar, medals are gener- 
ally called by this name; but numismatists do not make 
any rigid distinction between medals and med&lets. 

I shall beg leave to give this class the appellation of m ed- 
alet *. as the genius of our language admits of this diminu- 
tive in ringlet, bracelet, and the like. 

Pinkerton, Essay on Medals, 1. 1 13. 

medalist, medallist (med'al-ist), n. [< F. mi- 
daillistc = Sp. medallista; as medal 4- -isf.] 1. 
An engraver, stamper, or molder of medals. 

Sculptors, painters, and medallists exerted their utmost 
skill in the work of transmitting his features to posterity. 

Macaulay , Hist. Eng., vu. 

2. One who is skilled in medals. 

Nothing could be more Civil and Franc than this Gen- 
tleman, whom I believe to be the best Medalist in Europe. 

Lister , Journey to Pails, p. 98. 

As a medallist . you are not to look upon a cabinet of med- 
als aa a treasure of money, but of knowledge. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, L 

3. One who has gained a medal as a reward of 
merit. 

I backed my man to be not only Senior Classic, but First 
Chancellor’s Medalist-, and to be a Medalist at all he must 
be a Senior Optime in Mathematics. 

C. A. BriSted , English University, p. 215. 

medallic (me-dal'ik), a. [< medal 4- -tc.] Per- 
taining to, of the character of, or represented 
on a medal or medals: as, the medallic art; a 
medallic coin or portrait. 



Silver Medal-cup. (The medals are 
of Brunswick- Wolfen- 
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I have lately seen, says Eugenios, a medaUic history ot 
the present King of France. Addison , Ancient Medals, ill. 

If it Is possible to conceive literature destroyed, and 
modern cities and their monuments in ruin and decay, 
medaUie coins would become the most durable memorials. 

Jevons , Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 63. 

medallion (me-dal'yon), n. [< F. medaition (= 
Sp. medallon), a large medal, a medallion, lock- 
et, etc., < medaille , a medal: see medal.] 1. A 
medal of large size. Some Greek coins of unusually 
large module are popularly, though incorrectly, so called : 
as, the Syracusan medallions. The pieces called by numis- 



Obrerse. Reverse. 

Medallion of Maximus I. (Size of the original.) 

matlsts the Roman medallions are generally struck in cop- 
per, though sometimes in the precious metals, and bear a 
general resemblance to the sestertii or large bronze coins 
of the earlier Roman emperors ; but they are often of finer 
workmanship than the coins, and are not inscribed with 
the letters 8. C. (for senatus conmdto). These medallions 
(the ancient name of which is not known) did not circulate 
aa money, but were given by the emperors as presents to 
state officials and others. Their types are of a more or leas 
commemorative character. 

Medallions [were], ... in respect of the other coins, 
. . . the same as modern medals in respect of modern 
money. They were exempted from all commerce, and 
had no other value but_what was set upon them by the 


fancy of the owner. They are supposed to have been 
struck by emperors for presents to their friends, foreign 
princes, or ambassadors. Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 

2. Anything resembling the classical medallion, 
(a) A circular or oval disk decorated with figures, as a 
portrait with legends, and cast in metal. Medallions of 
this sort were common at the epoch of the Renaissance, 
and are among the most interesting specimens of the 
sculptures of that time. ( b ) In arch., a tablet, circular, 
oval, square, or of any other form, bearing on it objects 
represented in relief, as figures, heads, animals, flowers, 
etc., and applied to ail exterior or interior wall, a frieze, 
or other architectural member; a cartouche, (c) A mem- 
ber in a decorative design resembling a panel ; a space re- 
served for some special work of art, as a landscape, a 
portrait, etc., or merely filled with ornamentation different 
from the surface around it: as, a medallion in a carpet, on 
a painted vase, etc. 

medallion-carpet (me-dal'yon-kar'pet), n. A 
carpet woven in one piece, with a large central 
figure, surrounded by a plainer surface, and 
usually a border. 

medalnoned (me-dal'yqnd), a. [< medallion + 
-ed 2 .] Ornamented with a*medallion or me- 
dallions. 

An elaborate medallioned title-page of birds, by Mr. J. 
G. Millais. Athenaeum, No. 3156, p. 503. 

medallion-pattem (me-daryqn-pat*6m), n. 
In decorative art , a design for the ornamenta- 
tion of a surface of which a medallion or medal- 
lions form an important part. 

medallist, n. Bee medalist. 

medallurgy (med'al-£r-ji), n. [< medal + Gr. 
*lpyeiv, work. Cf. metallurgy .] The art of de- 
signing and striking medals. [Obsolescent.] 
medal-machine (med'al-ma-shenO, n. A ma- 
chine for copying medals and similar works in 
relief or in intaglio, on a scale larger or smaller 
than the originals. It is an adaptation of the 
carving-machine. 

medal-tankard (med'al-tang^kftrd), n. Same 
as medal-cup. 

meddle (med'l), v . ; pret. and pp. meddled , ppr. 
meddling. [Early mod. E. also medle; < ME. 
medlen , medelen , < OF. medler , wester , assimi- 
lated metier, metier , F. miler — Pr. messier = Sp. 
mezdar = Pg. mesdar = It. mischiare, mcscolare , 
mix, < ML. as if # misculare , < L. miscere , mix : 
see mix 1 . Cf. meU 1 , medley , intermeddle , etc.] 
I.f tram . To mix ; mingle. 

Wordly [worldly] selynesse, 

Which clerkes c alien fals felicitee, 

Ymedled is with many a bitternesse. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii 816. 

Six sexter with a pound© 

Ot honey meddel thai, and save it sounde. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 118. 

He cutt a lock of all their heare. 
Which medling with their blood and earth he threw 
Into the grave. Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 61. 

A medled estate of the orders ot the Gospel and the 
ceremonies of popery is not the best way to banish popery. 

Quoted in Hooker's Eccles. Polity, »v. 8. 
He tok his seurd in hand, the croyce let he fall©, 

And medeted him in the pres, among the barous alle. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 18. 
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IL intrans . It. To be mixed or mingled; mix. 

More to know 

Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

Shak., Tempest, L 2. 28. 

2f. To mingle in association or interest : con- 
cern one’s self ; take part ; deal : generally re- 
quiring with in construction. 

Whan these Uij kynges Baugh that these were a^monge 
hem medelinge, the! departed her peple in tweyne, and 
lefte viij'wi fighting stUle. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iL 207. 

Study to be quiet, and to meddle t eith your own busi- 
ness. Tyndale , 1 The*, lv. 11. 

Meddle not with them that are given to change. 

Prov. xxiv. 21. 

The shoemaker should meddle with his yard, and the 
tailor with his last. Shak., E. and J. f L 2. 40. 

3. To interfere or take part inappropriately, 
improperly, or impertinently; concern or busy 
one’s self with or about something without 
necessity or warrant; act in a matter with 
which one has no business: used absolutely, 
or followed by in or with. 

Why shouldest thou meddle to thy hurt? 2 Ki. xiv. 10. 

In those days nobody meddled with concerns above his 
comprehension. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 163. 

Miss Alethen was a lady of excellent sense, and did not 
meddle with him any more. 

J . E. Cooke, Virginia Comedians, I. xxx. 
To meddle or make, to have to do ; take part ; interfere. 
[Colloq.] 

For such kind of men, the less you meddle or make with 
them, why, the more is for your honesty. 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 3. 65. 

meddler (roed'lfer), n. One who meddles; one 
who interferes or busies himself with things in 
which he has no personal or proper concern ; an 
officious person ; a busybody. 

Do not drive away such as bring thee information as msd- 
dler8, but accept of them in good part. 

Bacon, Ot Great Place. 

Layer-oven for meddlers. See layer-over. 

meddlesome (med'l- sum), a. [< meddle + 
some .] Given to meddling; apt to interpose in 
the affairs of others ; inclined to be officiously 
intrusive. 

Honour, that meddlesome, officious ill, 

Pursues thee e'en to death. Blair , The Grave. 

meddlesomeness (med'l-sum-nes), n. Officious 
interference in or with the affairs of others. 

I shall propound some general rules according to which 
such meddlesomeness is commonly blameable. 

Barrow , Sermons, L xxi. 

meddling 1 (med'ling), n. [< ME. medlyng , 
meddelynge; verbal n. of meddle , «.] 1. The 

act or habit of interfering in matters not of 
one’s proper concern. 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve 
themselves into one vice, the spirit of meddling. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

2f. Contention in battle ; fighting. 

Whan Agravavn hadde th6 horse, he lepte vp m soone 
as he myght, and than be-gan the meddelynge among© hem 
full crewell and fell. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X ii. 109. 

meddling 2 (med'ling), p. a. Officious; unwar- 
rantably busy or officiously inteiposing in other 
men’s affairs : as, a meddling neighbor. 

A medling man is one that has nothing to do with his 
business©, and yet no man busier than hee, and his busi- 
nesse is most in his face. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Medling Man. 

meddlingly (med'ling-li), adv. In a meddling 
manner; officiously. 

mede 1 t, rnede 2 t. n. Middle English forms of 

mead 1 and meed. 

Mode 3 (med), n. [= 

F. Aledc, < L. Medus , 
pi. Afcdi , < Gr. M^dof, 
usually in pi. Mjydoi, 
the Medes, = Heb. 

Mddhai , the Medes, 

Media, Madhi , a 
Mede, < OPers. and 
Zend Mdda , a Mede.] 

A native or an in- 
habitant of Media, 
an ancient kingdom 
of Asia, south of the 
Caspian Sea, and 
later a part of the 
Persian empire. 

The thing is true, ac- 
cording to the law of 
the Medes and Persian^ 
which altereth not. 

Dan. vi. 12. 

medefalt, a. A Mid- 
dle English form of 
meedful. 

Medeola (me-de'o- 
lil), n. [NL.’ (Lih- 



medl&n 

nseus, 1737), < L. Medea , Media , < Gr. Modern, 
Medea, famed as a sorceress.] A genus of 
liliaceous plants of the tribe Medeolei p. it is 
characterized by a whorl ot leaves at the middle of the 
stem, and by the flowers being in a terminal umbel, sur- 
rounded by three involucrate leaves. There is but a sin- 

S le species,!#. Virginica, the Indian cucumber-root, which 
i common in damp, rich woods In North America. See 
cucumber-root. 

Medeolee (me-de-6'le-e), n.pl. [NL. (Bentbam 
and Hooker, 188&), < Medeola + -eee.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Liliacece. It is char- 
acterized by a bulbless stem (the few leaves radical, or 
whorled on the stem), terminal solitary or umbelled flow- 
ers, extrorse anthers, and an indehiscent fleshy fruit It 
contains 6 genera and about 25 species, natives of North 
America and the northern and temperate parts of Europe 
and Asia. 

media 1 (me'di-ft), n. [L., fern, of media s, mid- 
dle: see medium.] In anat., the middle tunic 
of an artery or a lymphatic vessel. Leidy, Anat. 
(1889). 

media 2 , n. Plural of medium. 
mediacy (me'di-a-si), it. [< media(te) + -cy.] 1. 
The state of being mediate ; the state or fact of 
being a medium or mean cause. — 2. Mediation. 

Were there in these syllogisms no occult conversion of 
an undeclared consequent, no mediacy from the antece- 
dent, they could not in their ostensible conclusion reverse 
the quantities of Breadth and Depth. Sir W. Hamilton. 

mediad(me'di-ad), adv. [< media 1 + -ad^.] In 
anat. and zodl. , to or toward the meson or mid- 
dle line or plane in situation or direction ; me- 
siad. 

Almost all the Lamelllhranchiata have two pairs of these 
gills on either side : an inner pair, which are placed mediad, 
and an outer pair at the sides of these. 

Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat (trans.), p. 336. 
mediaeval, mediaevalism. etc. Bee medieval , etc. 
medial (me'di-al), a. ami n . [< LL. medialis , 
of the middle, < L. medius , middle : see medium.] 
I. a. 1. Pertaining to the middle; situated or 
existing between two extremities or extremes ; 
intermediate in situation, rank, or degree : as, 
the medial letters of a word ; a medial mark on 
an insect’s wing. 

The inherent use of all medial knowledges, all truths, 
cognitions, books, appearings, and teachings, is that they 
bring us in to know God by an immediate knowledge. 

Bushnell, Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 123. 
Among the Dipnoi, Protopterus retains the medial row 
of rays only, which have the form of fine rods of cartilage. 

Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 477. 

2. Mean ; pertaining to a mean or average.— 3. 
In modern spiritualism , pertaining to a medi- 
um or to meaiumship ; mediumistic : as, medial 
faculties; medial phenomena. — 4. In zool. and 
anat. , same as median 1 and mesal. — 5. In hot., 
same as median 1 — Alligation medlaL See alliga- 
tion.— Medial cadence, (a) In Gregorian music, a ca- 
dence dosing with the chord of the mediant of any mode. 
(b) In modem music, a cadence, final or not, in which the 
next to the last chord is inverted ; an inverted cadence.— 
Medial cells, basal cells of an insect’s wing, between the 
subcostal, median, and submedian veins, distinguished 
in the Hymenoptera. Also called median and brachial 
cells . — Medial consonances, In music, a term used by 
Helmbolts for the major third and major sixth, as distin- 
guished from the minor third and minor sixth.— Medial 
eyes, eyes equally distant from the base of the head and 
the apex or end or the labrum.— Medial line, a line whose 
length is a mean proportional between those of two other 
lines.— Medial moraine, stress, etc. See the nouns. 

II. n. In Gr. gram., one of the mutes ji, y, 6 , 
as if intermediate in sound between the surd 
mutes 7 r, k, r and the aspirates (ft , *, 6. The term 
medial (Latin media) translates the technical Greek neoov, 
sc. i<fo>vov, middle mute. 

medially (me'di-al-i ), adv. In or along the mid- 
dle ; as regards the middle ; midway : as, me- 
dially situated. 

medialuna (me'di-a-lu'nft), n. A pimelepte- 
roid fish of the Pacific coast, Ccesiosoma Cali- 
fornia. It has an ovate form, vertical fins not falcate, 
color blackish above with bluish and lighter tints below, the 
fins blackish. It is about one foot long, is common along 
the coast from Point Conception in California southward, 
and is an esteemed food-fish. 

median 1 (me'di-an), a. [= F. median = Sp. Pg. 
It. mediano, < Jj.'medianus, that is in the middle, 
< medius, middle: see medium . Cf. mean* and 
mizzen, ult. doublets of median 1 .] Pertaining to 
or situated in the middle ; specifically, in anat. 
and zodl., intermediate as dividing the body 
by a longitudinal and vertical plane ; medial ; 
mesal : as, the linea alba is the median line of the 
abdomen ; in hot., situated in or along, or belong- 
ing to, the middle of a structure having a right 

side and a left. Bee below Median area, In en- 

tom., a large space occupying the center of the wing, from 
base to end, lying between the median and submedian or 
internal veins. In Orthoptera it is often marked by a 
different structure from the rest of the wing.— Median 
artery, a branch, usually of the anterior interosseous, ac- 
companying the median nerve. It is sometimes of large 
size, and may arise from the ulnar or the brachial.— Me- 
dian baslllo vein. See basilic.— Median cells. Same 
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as me dial edU. See medial . — Medl&n cephalic vein, 
the vein of the arm which connects the median and the 
cephalic vein. Also called medicephatic vein. It is one 
of the veins commonly selected for venesection. — Median 
coverts, in omith ., those coverts of the secondaries which 
intervene between the greater and lesser coverts. 8ee cat 
under covert,— Median foveola. See foveola. — Medl&n 
line, a line passing or supposed to pass exactly through 
the middle of something specified. Specifically— (a) In 
anal., the periphery of the median plane ; the dorsimeson 
or ventrimeson, or both of these, dividing the surface of 
the bodv into equal right and left halves ; also, any line 
which lies in the meson or median plane, (b ) In crystal., 
same as mean line and bisectrix. See bisectrix, 1. (c) In 
climatology , the average central course of a trade-wind. 

The mean position of the median line lies at least six or 
seven degrees north of the equator. 

Croll, Climate and Time, p. 281. 
Median nerve, (a) The principal nerve of the front of 
the arm, situated between the musculocutaneous and the 
ulnar, arising from the upper and lower cords of the bra- 
chial plexus by two heads which embrace the axillary ar- 
tery, and prolonged to the hand, (b) In boL, a nerve trav- 
ersing the middle of a leaf or leaf-like expansion. — Me- 
dian plane, (a) In anat. and zo6l., an imaginary vertical 
plane supposed to divide the body longitudinally into two 
equal parts, right and left; the meson. (6) In boL, of a 
flower or other lateral structure of a plant, a vertical 
plane which bisects the anterior and posterior sides, and 
which, if prolonged, would pass through the center of the 
parent axis. Ooebel. Also called anteroposterior plane . — 
Median shade, in entom ., a more or less distinct shaded 
band or mark running transversely across the middle of 
the anterior wing, found in most noctuid moths.— Median 
stress. See stress. — Median vein, (a) In anat, the 
middle superficial vein of the front of the forearm, di- 
viding at or near the bend of the elbow into the median 
basilic and median cephalic. The former of these soon 
joins one of the brachial veins which accompany the bra- 



Median and other Veins of Ann. 

*, tendon of biceps ; a, brachial artery ; 3, bicipital fa9da ; 4, inter- 
nal cutaneous nerves ; 5, external cutaneous nerves ; m, median vein : 
mb, median basilic ; me, median cephalic ; b, basilic ; c. cephalic ; r, 
radial ; aw, / u . anterior and posterior ulnar veins. Several unnamed 
veins are also shown. All these veins are superficial to df. df, the 
general deep fascia of the parts ; mb or me is usually sclectea for vene- 
section. 

chial artery ; the latter soon unites with the radial to form 
the cephalic, which continues superficial up the arm to 
Join the axillary or subclavian, (b) In entom., the third 
main longitudinal vein or rib of an insect s wing, count- 
ing from the anterior border.— Median wall, in archego- 
niate plants, a wall in a plane at right angles to the basal 
wall, dividing the pro-embryo into lateral halves. Ooebel. 
— Median zone. See zone. 

Median 2 ( me'di-an), a . and n. [< L. Media , 
< Gr. Mtfcb'a, Media, < the Medes: see 

Mede&.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Media, an 
ancient kingdom of Asia. Also Medic . 

Ev’ry day did change attire, 

In costly Median silk. 

Queen Eleanor's Fall (Child's Ballads, VII. 297). 

H. n. Same as Mede&. [Rare.] 

medianimic (me'di-a-nim'ik), a. Same as me- 
diumistic. 

medianly (me'di-an-li), ado. [< median + -?y 2 .] 
In or along the middle. 

The laryngeal sac opens medianly into the front of the 
larynx. Encyc. Brit., IL 161. 

mediant (me'di-ant), n. [< It. median te, < LL. 
median(t-)s, ppr. of mediare , divide in the middle : 
see mediate, J 1. In Gregorian music, one of the 
principal tones of a mode, situated as nearly 
as possible midway between the dominant and 
the final, and ranking next in importance to 
them. It may be used as the first tone of any phrase of 
a plain-song melody except the first and the last The 
mediants of the several modes are : I., F ; II., E ; III.. O • 
IV., O; V A ; VI., D; VII., C; VIII., F; LX., C; X., B 
XL, D; Xil., D; XIII., E; klV., A. ' ’ ' ’ 


2. In modern music, the third tone of the scale. 
The scale is major or minor according as the 
mediant is a major or a minor third above the 
key-note. 

median-ventral (meMi-an-ven'tral), a. Same 
as medioventral. Huxley and Martin, 
mediastina. n. Plural of mediastinum, 
mediastinal ( me-d i-aa ' ti-n al ) , a. [< mediasti- 
num + -al.] Of or pertaining to a mediastinum 
or middle septum or partition, particularly that 
of the thorax. 

mediastinet (me-di-as'tin), n, [< NL. medias- 
tinum, q. v.] Same as mediastinum . 
mecUastinitis (me-di-as-ti-ni'tis), n. [< medi- 
astinum + -»7w.] Inflammation of the proper 
tissue of the mediastinum, 
mediastinum (me " di - as - tl ' num), n. ; pi. me- 
diastina (-na). [NL., neut. of L. mediastinus, 

lit. being in the middle or midst (used only in 
the sense of 4 a helper, assistant’), < medius, 
middle ; see medium.] In anat., a median sep- 
tum or partition between two parts of an or- 
gan, or between two paired cavities of the body ; 
especially, the memoranous partition separat- 
ing the right and left thoracic cavities, form- 
ed of the two inner pleural walls, since in man 
these pleural folds do not meet, the term mediastinum is 
extended to the space betweeu them. — Ant e r ior medi- 
astinum, the space between the sternum and the peri- 
cardium, containing the triangularis stern! muscle, parts 
of other muscles, areolar tissue, lymphatic glands, etc.— 
Mediastinum testis, the septum of the testicle, or corpus 
Highmorianum, an incomplete vertical partition formed 
by an infoldiug of the tunica albnginea.— Middle medi- 
astinum, nearly the same as the pericardiac cavity, con- 
taining the heart, ascending aorta, pulmonary artery, and 
superior cava, which are within the pericardinm, and the 
phrenic nerves, roots of the lungs, ana lymphatic glands.— 
Posterior mediastinum, the space between the spine 
and the pericardium, containing the descending aorta, azy- 
gous veins, thoracic duct, esophagus, and pneumogastric 
and splanchnic nerves.— Superior mediastinum, the 
space corresponding to the upper part of the sternum, ex- 
tending from the manubrium in front to the spine behind. 
It contains the trachea, esophagus, thoracic duct, the arch 
of the aorta and the origin of the large arteries, the large 
veins, phrenic and pneumogastric nerves, thymus gland, 
etc. 

mediate (me'di-at), v . ; pret. and pp. mediated, 
ppr. mediating. [< LL. mediatus, pp. of medi- 
are, divide in the middle (ML. also be in the 
middle,. be or come between, mediate), < me- 
dius, middle: see medium.] I. intrans. 1. To 
occupy an intermediate place or position ; be 
interposed; have the position of a mean. 

By being crowded they exclude all other bodies that be- 
fore mediated between the parts of their body. 

Sir K. Digby. 

Evernia vulplna must be admitted to mediate, as well in 
general habit as in an important detail of thalline struc- 
ture, between the other northern species and Usnea. 

E. Tuckerman, Genera Lichenum, p. (11). 

2. To have the function of a mean or means; 
effect a connection between other things, or a 
transition from one to the other. 

Lotoe, so to speak, turns the flank of the sceptical doc- 
trine, by Insisting that, after all, knowledge can be nothing 
bat a mediating process. Mind, X. 110. 

Prof. Jebb has, it is true, not augmented the number of 
previous theories as to the origin of the Iliad by any the- 
ory distinctly original ; yet he has opened up a mediating 
view, which is of interest and may commend Itself to 
“any- Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 475. 

3. To intervene for the purpose of reconcilia- 
tion ; act as an intermediary for the settlement 
of a disagreement or discord; intercede. 

What man is able to mediate, and stand in the gap, be- 
tween God and man ? Donne , Sermons, i. 

Bacon attempted to mediate between his friend and the 
Q ueen - Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

4f. To take an intermediate stand ; act moder- 
ately ; avoid extremes. 

The law doth sometimes mediate, thinks it good 

Not ever to steep violent sins in blood. 

Webster, White Devil, i. l. 
5. In spiritualism, specifically, to act as a me- 
dium. = Byn. 1. See interposition. 

H. trans. 1. To effect by intervention, in- 
terposition, or any intermediary action. 

Employed to mediate 
A present marriage, to be bad between 
Him and the sister of the young French queen. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, vllL 
It Is singular that the last act of his political life should 
have been to mediate a peace between the dominions of 
two monarchs who had united to strip him of his own. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 18. 
2. To effect a relation between or a transition 
from, as between two things, or from one thing 
to another ; bring into relation by some inter- 
vening means or process. 

What we have is always a positive mediated by a nega- 
tive ; and if we could absolutely sever either from the 
other, we should come in both cases to the same result. 

E. Caird, Hegel, p. 216, 


3. To harmonize; reconcile; settle, as a dis- 
pute, by intervention. 

No friends 
Could mediate their discords. 

Middleton , Spanish Gypsy, iL 2. 

4f. To further by interceding, or by acting as 
a mediator. [Rare.] 

Remember me by this ; and in your prayers, 

When your strong heart melts, mediate my poor fortunes. 

Fletcher , Pilgrim, L 2. 
5. To divide into two equal or approximately 
equal parts. 

They styled a doable step, the space from the elevation 
of one foot to the same foot set down again, mediated by 
a step of the other foot, a pace, equal to five feet. Udder. 

mediate (me'di-at), a. [< LL. mediatus, pp.: see 
the verb. Cf. immediate , intermediate.] I. Sit- 
uated between two extremes ; lying in the mid- 
dle; intermediate; intervening. 

Anxious we hover in a mediate state, 

Betwixt infinity and nothing. 

Prior, Solomon, iiL 

2. Acting as a means or medium ; not direct 
or immediate in operation ; not final or ultimate. 

It is certain that the Immediate cause of death is the 
resolution or extinguishment of the spirits ; and that the 
destruction or corruption of the organ b is but the mediate 
cause. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 899. 

3. Effected by or due to the intervention of a 
mean or medium; derived from or dependent 
upon some intervening thing or act; not pri- 
mary, direct, or independent. 

We may, accordingly doubt the reality of any object of 
mediate knowledge, without denying the reality of the im- 
mediate knowledge on which the mediate knowledge rests. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, ix. 
As a lecturer he [Christison] was . . . perfect, full of 
immediate knowledge as distinguished from mediate. 

Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 8d ser., p. 802. 
Mediate agglutination. See agglutination. — Mediate 
auscultation or percussion, in pathol. See auscultation. 

— Mediate certainty, certainty founded on inference or 
reasoning : opposed to immediate or intuitive certainty. 
—Mediate contraries. See contrary.— Mediate evi- 
dence, or mediate testimony, in law, a phrase not hav- 
ing any technical meaning, but used by theoretic writers 
to indicate (a) evidence or testimony which does not go 
directly to demonstrate the fact sought to be proved, but to 
establish some intermediate fact from which an inference 
or further evidence may deduce that sought to be proved ; 
and ( b ) secondary evidence as distinguished from primary. 

— Mediate good, something useful or good as aiding to 
the attainment of an ultimate good. — Mediate imputa- 
tion. See imputation . — Mediate Inference, an infer- 
ence from two or more premises. — Mediate knowledge, 
representative knowledge; the knowledge of something 
through something else which Is immediately perceived. 
—Mediate mode. See immediate mode, under model. 

— Mediate Object, anything which is an object through 
something else which is the immediate object. 

The sensible qualities are the immediate objects of the 
senses; a substance invested with those qualities the me- 
diate. ^ Burgtrtdicius, tr. Dy a Gentleman. 

Remote mediate mark.. See mark*. 
mediately (me'di-at-li), adv. In a mediate man- 
ner ; by tne intervention of a mean or medium ; 
indirectly; by mediation. 

8he hath a superior above her, by whom she ought to 
be ruled and ordered ; for she is not immediately under 
God, but mediately. Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1660. 

If the king granted a manor to A., and he granted a por- 
tion of the land to B., . . . B. held his lands immediately 
of A., but mediately of the king. Blackstone, Com., II. v. 

mediateness (me'di-at-nes), n. The state of 
being mediate, in any sense of that word, 
mediation (me-di-a'shon), n. [< ME. media- 
cion, mediacioun, < OF. mediation , F. mediation 
= Sp. mediacion = Pg. mediacdo = It. media - 
zione, < ML. *mediatio{n-), < LL. mediare , divide 
in the middle, ML. also mediate: see mediate .] 

1. The act of mediating; intervention; inter- 
position. 

But by mediacyon of the lordes it was agreed that Rob- 
ert shulde haue euery yere durynge his life iii M. market. 

Bob. of Brunne, p. 102, note. 
It being the undeniable prerogative of the first caose 
that whatsoever it does by the mediation of second causes 
it can do immediately by itself without them. 

South, Works, IV. xi 

2. Agency between parties with a view to rec- 
oncile them or to effect some arrangement be- 
tween them ; entreaty for another ; intercession. 

And noble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between bis greatness and thy other brethren. 

Shak., 2 Hen. LV., iv. 4. 25. 
By Mediation of Cardinals sent by the Pope, a Truce for 
two Years is concluded between the two Kingdoms of 
England and France. Baker, Chronicles, p. 124. 

It is the Christian's unspeakable privilege, and his alone, 
that he has at all, times free access to the throne of grace 
through the mediation of his Lord and Saviour. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, L 246. 

3. The state of being mediate, or of serving 
as a medium or means; intermediate relation; 
a coming between. — 4f. Means; aid; help. 
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By mediacion of this litel tretis I purpose to teche the 

ft certein nouabre of conclusions. letters ; but I am i 

Chaucer, Prol. to Astrolabe, those persons ; but I counsel in the dark.*^ 

5. In music: (a) In Gregorian music, that part * Donne, Letters, xxvi. 

of a melody which lies between the intonation medibasilic (me'di-ba-sil'ik), a. [< medi(an) 
and the ending — that is, the main part of the + fawiWc.] Connecting the median and the 
melody. The various “tones" or melodies properly basilic vein of the arm : specifically said of the 
have but one mediation, which usually appears under median basilic vein. Cones , 1887. 
three forms, — * — » * — «-<-•- •• - - -*•* «■ - - — 

the melody i 

rhythmical 

is, the two measures after the first reciting- 
note, ending frequently in a half-close ; the first 
eadence. =gyn. 1 and 2. Interference, Intervention, etc. 

See interposition. 

mediatfve (me'di-a-tiv), a. [< mediate + -ive.} 

Having a mediating function; acting as a 
mean, medium, or mediator; mediatorial. 

This commerce of sincerest virtue needs 
No mediative signs of selfishness. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 

mediatiz&tion (me'di-a-ti-za'shon), n. [< me- 
diatize + -ation.} The’ act of mediatizing, or 
the state of being mediatized. See mediatize. 
mediatize (me'di-a-tiz), v. t, 
diatizcd , 

1. To mi 

ate or direct to a mediate or indirect relation 
through the interposition of a secondary su 


The good countess spoke somewhat of your desire of 
i afraid she is not a proper mediatrix to 


out one mediation, which usually appears under median basilic vein. Cones , 1887. 

T he nAt T °l ihe ™ to 7“«h medic 1 (med'ik), a. and n. [= OF. medique = 

. . y . (h) In an Anglican chant, the gp, rtUdico = Pg. It. medico , < L. medic us of or 

imical conclusion of the first half— that belonging to healing, curative, medical; as a 

noun, medicns, m , a physician, doctor, surgeon, 
LL. medica , f., a female physician, midwife; < 
mederi, heal, = Zend maim, treat medically. 
Hence medical, medicine, remedy .} I. a. Same 
as medical. [Rare.] 

Should untun’d Nature crave the medlck art. 

What health can that contentious tribe impart? 

Pomfret, Poems. 


Medlcean 

that science which teaches the application of every branch 
of medical knowledge to the purposes of the law. 

A. S. Taylor, Med. Jurisprudence; p. 1. 
Medical man, a medical practitioner; a physician or 
surgeon ; sometimes, in England, one who has the medi- 
cal charge of a patient or a family, who may be a licensed 
apothecary, as distinguished from a physician or doctor^ 
Messengers went off for her physician and medical man. 
They came, consulted, prescribed, vanished. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xiv. 
n.». i. A student or a practitioner of medi- 
cine. [Colloq.] 

The London medicals were quite as popular as the Edin- 
burgh students. Lancet, No. 3437, p. 96. 

2. A small bottle or vial made from glass tubing. 
The vial-maker cuts the tubes into lengths suitableTo 
make two vials, and on each end of the piece, with the aid 
of a blowpipe, forms a neck. He then heats the middle 
of the tube, parts it centrally, and closes the openings at 
the separated ends, shaping them properly for the bottoms. 


tt a -a f ,. i . medically (med'i-kal-i), adv . In a medical 

d ?• ritlfe T ° doctor; a medical stu- manner; for medicaf purposes ; with reference 
“ „ ' [M^oq.] t0 m e<iicine or medical science. 

p * ronjfm 01 nudtau - bat to medicament (med'i-ka-ment), n. [= F. 

JO, wader. Jour. Nerroo. Dfceues ( 18 S 6 X xU. < licame » t = Sp- Pg- It. medfcamento, <h. met 



The Medic language is not the same as the Akkadian. 

perior or controlling agency. Applied specifically .. Q ,. , _ ./JUT' AlUhrop ’ IntL > XIX# sl * 
to the process of converting one of the minor Qerman mOOiC 3 , mediCIL 2 (me dik), ft. [< ME. me dike, < 

OF. medique, < L. medica , < Qv.jtyd udj, sc. ir 6a, 
‘ Median grass,’ a kind of clover, fern, of 
of the Medes or of Media : see Medic 2 .} A kind 
of clover, Medicago sativa; Burgundy clover; 
lucerne. The black medic, or nonesuch, is M. lupulina. 
Its pods are black when ripe. The spotted medic is M. 
maculat a, whose leaflets bear a purple spot. Purple me- 
dic is a name sometimes used for lucerne. 

At Auerel Medike is forto sowe. 

Palladia*, Husbondrle (E. E. T. S.X p. 140. 


process of converting one of the minor Qerman 
states or princely families of the old empire from the semi- 
independent condition of having a direct share in the im- 
perial government and responsibility to it, to that of sub- 
ordination to an intervening power, by being annexed to 
it while retaining all local possessory and governmental 
rights. By this process, especially under the Westphalian 
treaties of KMS.'&nd the changes leading to the dissolution 
of the old empire and the formation of the Confederation 
of the Bhine in 1806, the number of mediatised states and 
princely families became very large. 

The same peace [that of Lun^vflle] declared that all 


the secular princes Who had lost territory by tMacwrion V1 , TT? tr ' r 

were to be indemnified by the Empire. This was done at medicable (med l-ka-bl), a. [= OF. medicable, 

" w «- -- medecable = Sp. medicable = It. medicabile , < L. 

medicabilis , that can be healed, < medicari , 


Regensburg In 1803. The indemnifying material was ob- 
tained by mediatidna ail the free cities but six, and all 
the spiritual estates but two. Lowe, Bismarck, Int., p. vi. 

“Your Highness," I said (it Is a title appertaining to 
him as sprung from a mediatized family). 

Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 806. 

2. To mediate. 


to medicine or medical science. 

m£- 

medica- 

mentum, a remedy, medicine, drug, < medicari , 
heal: see medicate.] 1. A healing substance ; 
anything used as a curative; a medicine or 
remedy; now, more especially, a healing sub- 
stance applied externally. 

Not with any medicament of a contrary temper, as the 
Qalenistes vse to cure contraria contrary** but as the 
Paracelaians. who cure simHia similibm , making one do- 
lour to expell another. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 39. 

I sent more chirurgeons, linen, medicaments, <fcc., to the 
several! porta In my district Evelyn, Diary, June 7, 1666. 

The lump of sugar which pothlcars put into their whole- 
some but bitter medicaments to please a f reward child. 

Scott, Abbot, xxlL 

2. Medicinal effect ; curative power ; the prop- 
erty of healing or remedying disease or disor- 
der. 

The stricken soldier was gathering strength and vital- 
ity by the unconscious medicament of the soft sunshine 
i balmy breeaes. 


[Rare.] 


, . .. and balmy breesea. Tourgie, A Fool’s Errand, p. 98~ 

Songs of y ictory and praise, _ medicaments; having the character of a medi- 


A creed of reconciliation which attempts to mediatize 
between two opposite parties. Unitarian Rev., Aug., 1886. 

[= F. mddiateur 


For them who bravely stood unhurt* or bled 
With medicable wounds. — - - - - 


cament. 


mediator (me'di-a-tor), ». 

Pr. mediator = Sp. Pg. mediaaor = It. media tore, 
< LL. mediator , < mediare , mediate: see medi- 
ate.'} 1. One who mediates; one who interposes 
between parties ; especially, one who interposes 
for the purpose of effecting reconciliation. 

In this Distraction of Christendom, many Princes, the 
Kings of Spain, Denmark, and Hungary, became Media- 
tors for a Peace between the two Kings of England and 
France. Baker, Chronicles, p. 187. 

Charles came back, not as a mediator between his peo- 
ple and a victorious enemy, but as a mediator between in- 
ternal factions. Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

2. A go-between ; an agent. 

By which mediatour* or which messagers. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
The Mediator, s title of Jesus Christ, given with refer- 
ence to his agency in reconciling God and men. 

For there is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus. 1 Tim. 1L 6. 


mi 



ral order Leguminosw and the tribe Trifoliece; " jg. and Q. t 6th ser., IX. 210 . 

the clovers. It is characterised by an obtuse keel modi cam Anton o fmod'i -1™ .man 'kna\’ n xt 
and a scytbe-ahaped legume which la more or leaa api- ^ • ? tU8) ' *■ 1$ 

rally curved or twisted. There are about 40 species, na- medicament + -OU8.} Pertaining to or produced 
tives of Europe, Asia, and Africa, but now naturalised drugs. Med. News, UII. 414. 

In other jwrta ol the world They are herba or rarely medicaster (med'i-kas-t^r), n. [= It. medicas- 
!“ T “ • dn * t « ?«P- tro, < L. medinu, a physician, + dim. -os/er.] A 


ules, and usually small papilionaceous flowers, which 
are yellow, rarely purple, and grow in axillary racemes 
or heads, or sometimes almost solitary. The common 
name of plants of the genus is medic, sometimes snail-clo- 
ver. M. sativa, with purple flowers, Is an important fodder- 
plant, cultivated under the names of alfalfa and lucerne 
(which see). M. lumdina, the black medic or nonesuch. 


pretender to medical knowledge or skill; an 
ignorant doctor. 

Many medicasters, pretenders to physlck, buy the degree 
of doctor abroad. 

Whitlock, Manners of the English (1664), p. 107. (Latham.) 


macidata, the spotted medic (heart-clover), has a peculiar, 
spirally coiled prickly pod. These species are all natural- 
ized in the United States. M. arborea is a shrubby spe- 
cies (tree-medic, moon-trefoil) of southern Europe, said 
to^jromote the secretion of milk. M. scuteUata of the 


or pertaining to the functions of a mediator. 

His mediatorial character and office was meant to be 
represented as a perpetual character and office. 

Paley, Sermons, xxii. 

mediatorially (me'di-a-to'ri-al-i), adv. In the 
manner of a mediator ; as a mediator. 

modiatorship (me'di-a-tor-ship), n. [< media- 
tor + -ship.} The office, position, or function 
of a mediator. 

The infinitely perfect mediatorskip and intercession of 
Christ South, Works, VI. L 

mediatory (me'di-a-to-ri), a. [< LL. *media- 
torius, intermediate (cf. mediator, mediator), 
< mediare, mediate: see mediate.} Pertaining 
to mediation ; mediatorial. 

The mediatory office which he was to be intrusted with. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, iL 

mediatress (me'di-a-tres), w. [< mediator + 
-ess. Cf. mediatrix.} Same as mediatrix . 

Whv didst thou not, 0 gentle mother-queen ! 

As Judge and mediatress stand between ? 

Lewis, tr. of Statius, vii. 

mediatrix (me-di-a # triks), n. [< LL. media- 
trix, fem. of mediator, a mediator: see media- 
tor .] A female mediator. 


closely resembles the hop-clovers, and also shares their medicate (med'i-kat), V. t . ; pret. and pp. medi- 
name, but is distinguished bylta black pods. It is of some cated, ppr. medicating . [< L. medica tus, pp. of 

rl 11 . 6 .." 1 !™ * u . h otherhertMge. Jt. medicari (> It. medicare = 8p. Pg. =OF. 

medier), heal, cure, < medicus , a physician, sur- 
geon: see medic L] 1. To make medicinal; 
tincture or imbue with a remedial substance 
or principle. 

To this may be ascribed the great effects of medicated 
waters. Arbuthnot, Aliments. 

2. To treat with medicine ; ply with or as if 
with drugs. 

Did ever Siren warble so dulcet a song to ears already 
prepossessed and medicated with spells of Circean effem- 
inacy? • De Quinary, Philos, of Rom. Hist 

Medicated ale, bath, etc. See the nouns. 


literranean region is also a good forage-plant, resist- 
ing drought welL M. faleata is the yellow or sickle- 
podded medic. 

medical (med'i-kal), a. and w. [< F. medical = 

Sp. Pg. medical, < ML. medicalis , pertaining to a 
physician or to medicine, < L. mediate, of heal- 
ing: as a noun, a physician : see medic 1 .} I. a. 

1. Pertaining or relating to the profession or 

practice of medicine ; engaged in or connected , 

with the study or treatment of disease : as, the medication (med-i-ka'shon), n. [= F. mddica - 

e : — i* i i n_ j* • t»*_\ w • ~ 


medical profession; a medical man, book, or 
college ; medical services ; medical science. — 2. 

Curative ; medicinal ; therapeutic : as, the medi- 
cal properties of a plant ; the medical effects of 
bathing. 

Abbreviated med. 

Medical department, geography, etc. See the nouns. — 

Medical director, a medical officer of the highest grade 
in the United States navy, having the relative rank of cap- 
tain.— Medical flngerf. [L. digitus medicus or medici- 
nalis. ] The third finger : so called because that finger was 
supposed to have a nerve connecting it with the heart, 
and therefore to be medically important. 

At last he, with a low courtesy, put on her medical fin- 
ger a pretty handsome golden ring. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, 11L 17. (Davies.) 

Medical inspector, a medical officer of the second grade medi native 
In the United States navy, having the relative rank of com- 
mander.— Medical Jurisprudent, forensic medicine. . 

See forensic. tending to cure. 

Medical Jurisprudence - or, as it Is sometimes called, Medlcean (med-i-se'an), a. [< It. Medici (see 
Forensic, Legal, or State Medicine — may be defined to be def . ), a surname (orig. pi. of medico, a physician : 


tion = Pr. medicacio = Pg. medica gdo = It. me- 
dica zione, < L. as if *medicatio(n-), < medicari , 
heal, cure: see medicate.} 1. The act or pro- 
cess of medicating or imbuing with medicinal 
substances ; the infusion of medicinal virtues. 
—2. The use or application of medicine; spe- 
cifically, the administration of a therapeutic 
agent in order to produce some specific modi- 
fication in the structure or function of the or- 
ganism, as in producing diuresis, perspiration, 
etc. 

He adviseth to observe the times of notable mutations, 
as the equinoxes and the solstices, and to decline medi- 
cation ten days before and after. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 18. 

3tetea ii&vy, having the reUtive nink of”com- ^ meAi P ate 

mander.— Medical Jurisprudence, forensic medicine. + Having medical properties; curing; 
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Medice&n 

see medic 1 ), + -e-an.] Of or pertaining to the 
Medici, an illustrious family of Florence, ap- 
pearing first as merchants of the medieval re- 
public, and at the dawn of the Renaissance, in 
the fifteenth century, raised to supreme power 
through their liberality and merit. From this time 
on . for three centuries, amid fortunes of varying brilliancy, 
this family produced popes, sovereigns, and tyrants, and it 
occupies a large place in the history of Europe. In the fine 
arts and literature the epithet has particular reference to 
Cosimo del Medici, known as Cosimo the Elder, and to Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent The former was virtual master of 
the Florentine republic from 1434 to 1464, and was a gen- 
erous patron of the new art and letters founded on antique 
models ; the latter was chief of the state in fact, though 
not in name, from 1469 to 1492, a brilliant protector of all 
learning, particularly of that of Greece surviving from the 
wreck of Constantinople, and a powerful benefactor of the 
arts. The Popes Leo X. (Lorenzo's son) and Clement VII. 
(Giulio del Medici) carried on the traditions of the family 
in the fields of intellectual cultivation and achievement.— 
Medicean Library. Same as LaurenRan Library (which 
see, under Laurentian).— Medioeaii Start, the name given 
by Galileo to the satellites of Jupiter, 
mediceph&lic (me'di-se-fal'ik or -Bef'a-lik), o. 
[< median) + cephalic , ] Connecting the median 
vein of the arm with tne cephalic : specifically 
used of the median cephalic vein. Cones , 1887. 
medicerebellar (me-di-ser-e-bel'&r), a. [< me- 
di(an) + cerebellar .] Situated in the middle of 
the cerebellum: specifically applied to the an- 
terior cerebellar artery. 

medicerebral (me-di-ser'e-bral), a. and n. [< 
medi(an) + cei'ebral.] I.* a. Lying about the 
middle of each cerebral hemisphere: specifi- 
callv applied to the middle cerebral artery. 

It n. The medicerebral artery, a branch of 
the internal carotid. 

medicinable (me-dis'i-na-bl, formerly med'i- 
si-na-bl), a, [< ME. medicinable , < OF. medici- 
nable, medecinable ; as medicine, v. t., + -able.] 
Capable of medicining or curing; medicinal; 
healing; wholesome. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

A1 manor eggls of foulis that ben holsum and medicy- 
noble to ete for man kynde. 

Book of Quints Entente (ed. Kami vail), p. 12. 

Some griefs are medicinable; that is one of them, 

For it doth phyBic love. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 2. 33. 

No man hAth sought to make an imitation by art of nat- 
ural baths and medicinable fountains. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, it 199. 

The physicians make the galls and stones in the heads 
of Carps to be very medicinable. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 146. 

Medicinable ring, a ring supposed, as in the middle ages, 
to prevent or remove disease. Compare cramp-ring. 
medicinal (me-dis'i-nal, formerly med'i-si-nal), 
a, [< OF. medicinal , medecinal, F. medicinal = 
Pr. medecinal, medicinal = Sp. Pg. medicinal = 
It. medicinale, < L. medicinalis, or or belonging 
to medicine, medical, < medicina, medicine : see 
medicine,'] 1. Having the properties of a medi- 
cine ; adapted to medical use or purposes; cu- 
rative; remedial. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 351. 

To the body and mind which have been cramped by 
noxious work or company, nature is medicinal and restores 
their tone. Emerson, Misc., p. 21. 

2f. Pertaining to medicine ; medical. 

Learned he was in med’c’nal lore. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 223. 

medicinally (me-dis'i-nal-i), adv , In a medici- 
nal manner; with the effect of a medicine: for 
medicinal purposes : as t some kinds of food act 
medicinally ; to use a mineral medicinally, 
medicine (med'i-sin, more often med'i-sn), n. 
[< ME. medecine, medycyne , medcin , medcyn, 
medsyn, < OF. medecine, alse mecinc, F. medecine 
= Pr. medecina, medicina, metzina = Sp. Pg. It. 
medicina = D. mediciin = G. Dan. Sw. medicin, 
< L. medicina , (sc. ars) the healing art, medicine, 
(sc. officina or taberna) a physician's shop, (sc. 
res) a remedy, medicine ; fem. of medicinus , of or 
belonging to physic or surgery, or to a physician 
or surgeon (> OF. medecin ? F. mSdecin , > E. obs. 
medicine (def. 4), a physician), < medicus , a phyr 
sician, surgeon: see medic 1 .] 1. A substance 
used as a remedy for disease ; a substance hav- 
ing or supposed to have curative properties; 
hence, figuratively, anything that has a curative 
or remedial effect. 

Than par auenture send sail he 
Sum of his angels to that tre, 

Of whiUlk springes the oile of life, 

That medcyn es to man and wife. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.X P- 05. 

The! perceyveden wel that no Syknesse was curable by 
gode Medycyne to leye thereto, but zif men knewen the 
nature of the Maladye. Mandeville, Travels, p. 120. 

If the rascal have not given me medicines to make me 
love him, 111 be hanged. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., it 2. 19. 
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Nature too unkind. 

That made no medicine for a troubled mind. 

' Beau, and FL, Philaster, lift. 2. 

The only medicine for suffering, crime, and all the other 
woes of mankind is wisdom. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 39. 

2. The art of preventing, curing, or alleviating 
diseases and remedying as far as possible the 
results of violence and accident. Practical medi- 
cine is divided into medicine in a stricter sense, surgery, 
and obstetrics. These rest largely on the sciences of 
anatomy and physiology, normal and pathological phar- 
macology, ana bacteriology, which, having practical re- 
lations almost exclusively with medicine, are called the 
medical sciences and form distinct parts of that art. Ab- 
breviated med. 

Ne hide it nought, for if thou feign eat, 

I can do no medicine. Qower, Conf. Amant, L 

3. Something which is supposed to possess 
curative, supernatural, or mysterious power; 
any object used or any ceremony performed 
as a charm: an English equivalent for terms 
used among American Indians and other savage 
tribes. 

And as an angler med’cine [1. e. bait], for surprize 

Of little fish, sits pouring from the rocks 

From out the crooked horn of a fold-bred ox. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xii. (Fares.) 

Among the North American Indians, the fetish-theory 
seems involved in that remarkable and general proceed- 
ing known as getting medicine. 

E. B. Tyler, Prim. Culture, II. 141. 

The medicine used as bait, sometimes denominated 
barkstone, is the product of a gland of the beaver. 

Pop. ScL Mo., XXV. 20. 

4f. A physician. [A Gallicism.] 

Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal ; 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge 

Each drop of us. Shak., Macbeth, v. 2. 27. 

Cephalic medicines. See cephalic.— Clinical medi- 
cine. See clinical. — Domestic, eclectic, forensic. 
Hermetic medicine. See the adj ectlvea.— Institutes 
of medicine. 8ee institute. — Logical medicine. See 
logical. 

medicine (med'i-sin), v. t . ; pret. and pp. medi- 
cincd, ppr. medicining. [< medicine, n.] To treat 
or affect medicinally ; work upon or cure by or 
as if by medicine. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

But, being hurt, seeke to be medicynd. 

Spenser, Colin Clout, L 877. 

Great griefs, I see, medicine the less. 

Shak., Cymbeline, lv. 2. 243. 

medicine-bag (med'i-sin-bag), n. A bag or 
pouch containing some article or articles sup- 
posed to possess curative or magical powers 
for the remedy or prevention of disease or mis- 
fortune, worn on the person by American In- 
dians and other uncivilized peoples ; a portable 
receptacle for remedies or magie charms. 

The American sorcerer carries a medicine-bag made with 
the skin of his guardian animal, which protects him in 
fight. E. B. Tylor, Encyc. Brit., XV. 200. 

medidne-chest (med'i-sin-chest), n. A chest 
for holding medicines, together with such in- 
struments and appliances as are necessary for 
the purposes of surgeiy. 

medicine-man (med'i-sin- man), n. Among 
American Indians and other savage races, a man 
supposed to possess mysterious or supernatural 
powers: a name used* in English to translate 
various native names. Among the Indians medicine- 
men are persons prepared for their office by a long and 
severe course of training, of a kind supposed to endow 
them with magical powers of cure and prophecy. 

In fact, for a year or two he held the position — doubt- 
less to his own amusement — of a medicine man, to whom 
any mystery was easy. Nineteenth Century, XIX. 186. 

medicine-pannier (med'i-sin-pan'y6r), n. In 
the United States army, a pannier for the trans- 
portation of medicines either in wagons or on 
pack-animals. 

mediciner (med'i-si-nfcr), n. [< medicine + 
-cr 1 .] A medical man; a physician. 

Better fashioned mediciners have brought fewer patients 
through. Scott, Abbot 

medicinerea ( me ' di-si-ne ' re-a) , n. [NL., < L. 
medius, median, + NL. cinerea , q. v.] The cine- 
re a or gray matter of the lenticula and of the 
claustrum of the brain, which occupies a posi- 
tion intermediate between the ectocinerea and 
the entocinerea. 

What may, for the sake of a general term, be called me- 
dicinerea. Bucks Handbook oj Med. Sciences, VIII. 136. 

medidne-seal (med'i-sin-sel), n. One of cer- 
tain small greenish square stones found near 
old Roman towns and stations throughout Eu- 
rope, engraved with inscriptions on one or more 
borders, which were used as seals by Roman 
physicians to stamp the names of their medi- 
cines on wax or other plastic substance, 
medicine-stamp (med'i-sin-stamp), n. Same 
as medicine-seal. 


medieval 

medicine-stone (med'i-sin-ston), n. A smooth 
stone found among American prehistoric re- 
mains. It was probably used as a sinker or 

S lummet for fishing. H. W. Hens haw, Amer. 
our. Archrool., I. 110. 

medicis (med'i-se), n. A covering or wrap for 
the shoulders and breast, consisting generally 
of a loosely gathered piece of tulle or blond, 
worn about the close of the eighteenth century. 
medick 1 ^ a. and n. See medic 1 . 
medick 2 . n. See medi<$. 
medico (med'i-kd), n. [< Sp. m6dicoj= Pg. It. 
medico, a physician: see medic 1 .] A doctor. 
[Cant.] 

medicochimrgical (med*i-kd-ki-r6r'ji-kal), a. 
[< L. medicus, medical, + chirurgtcus, chirur- 
gical : see chirurgic, chirurgical.] Pertaining or 
relating to medicine and surgery; consisting 
of both physicians and surgeons: as, a medico - 
chirurgical journal; the Medicochirurgical So- 
ciety. 

medicolegal (med'i-kd-le'gal), a . [< L. medi- 
cus, medical, + legalis, legal: see legal.] Per- 
taining to medical jurisprudence, or to law as 
affected by medical facts, 
medicst (med'iks), n. [PI. of medic 1 : see Acs.] 
The science of medicine. 

In medicks, we have some confident undertaken to res- 
cue the science from all its reproaches and dishonours, 
[and] to cure all diseases. 

J. Spencer, Prodigies, p. 402. (Latham.) 

medieta8 lingus (me di'e-tas ling'gwe). [L.: 
medietas , middle, middle course, naif (see moi- 
ety); lingua, gen. of lingua, tongue, speech.] 
A jmy composed half of natives and naif of 
foreigners (hence said to be de medietate lingua, 
of half -tongue), formerly allowed under the 
English common law for the trial of an alien. 
In the United States the practice is still per- 
mitted by the laws of Kentucky, 
mediety (me-di'e-ti), n.; pi. medieties (-tiz). 
= F. mddidtd (vernacularly moitU , > E. moiety), 
L. medieta{t-)8, the middle, middle course, tne 
half, moiety, < medius, middle: see medium.] 
The middle state or part; half; moiety. 

Which [sirens] notwithstanding were of another descrip- 
tion, containing no fishy composure, but made up of man 
and bird ; the human mediety variously placed not only 
above but below. Sir T. Browne, V ulg. Err., v. 19. 

The archdeacon of Richmond [in 1246] granted the me- 
diety of Poulton and Blscopham to the priory of St. Mary, 
Lancaster. Baines, Hist Lancashire, II. 607. 

There were two rectors, the living being held in medie- 
ties. Encyc. Brit, XIV. 715. 

medieval, mediaeval (me-di-e'val), a. and n. 
[< L. medius , middle, + ccvum, age, period : see 
medium and age.] I. a. Pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of the middle ages : as, medieval art 
or architecture ; the medieval spirit ; a medieval 
habit of thought. See middle ages, under age. 

The darkest portion of the medieval period was different 
in different countries. ... In a general way, however, it 
may be assigned to the tenth century. 

Hallam , Middle Ages. 

Medieval architecture, the most important branch of 
medieval art, including a great number of varied styles. 
This architecture embodies a union of the Greek system 



Medieval Architecture of the best period.— West front of Amiens 
Cathedral, France ; 13th century. 


of columnar construction with the Roman vaulting and 
arches, with the consequences flowing logically from the 
new combination. It may be considered as originating 
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medieval 

about A. D. 800, in the palace of the Emperor Diocletian 
at Spalato, in which arcades were introduced supported 
on free-standing shafts instead of the Roman piers with 
engaged columns, and in which the profile of the archi- 
trave was continued around the archivolt, which had 
usurped the architrave’s function, and now sprang di- 
rectly from the capital, abandoning the meaningless 
Roman interposition between archivolt and column of a 
small section of a mock entablature. Despite local differ- 
ences, medieval architecture represents a continuous de- 
velopment from the classical Roman to the modifications 
wrought by the Renaissance. At its origin, copying Ro- 
man models, it was poor and rude, owing to the lack of 
skill and of resources in its builders. Every succeeding 

f eneration sought to perfect the system of vaulted ceil- 
ngs to which the characteristic forms of this architecture 
are due. The application of the Roman groined vault was 
extended and brought into new combinations ; the point- 
ed arch and vault were evolved, as possessing more sta- 
bility and elasticity than the old round-arched forms ; and 
finally the use of ribs to strengthen and support the vanlt 
was elaborated. By about 1225 medieval architecture 
could solve with the utmost economy and artistic excel- 
lence any problem that could be presented to masonry 
construction. From about 1250 architects, embarrassed 
no longer by inherent difficulties, began to lose the sim- 
ple beauty of their style in unnecessary elaboration of 
details, as in complicated window -traceries and in dis- 
torted profiles of moldings; and architecture progres- 
sively declined, bo that the simplification of external forms 
effected by the Renaissance was a gain. But the sound 
and scientific medieval methods of construction remained 
in great part beneath the Renaissance exterior, and in- 
deed are not yet wholly abandoned, especially in France. 
Many fanciful theories have been formed as to the origin 
of medieval architecture, especially that deriving its 
groined vaulting from an imitation of the lines of inters 
lacing branches in an avenue of trees. It was, however, 
in fact a thoroughly logical growth from classical models, 
and the result of consistent efforts to adapt means to the 
ends sought Thus, the problem in a great church or hall 
was to cover in securely a large space with as few in- 
terruptions as possible to sight and sound; hence the 
tendency to widen the arches and to reduce the thickness 
of the pillars. The great height of such buildings was 
not induced by a desire to “ soar heavenward," but by the 
necessity to secure light for the nave by windows pierced 
above the roofs of the aisles. The typical decoration of 
this architecture is of the highest beauty and fitness, or- 
namenting but not masking the construction ; and. while 
based chiefly on natural forms, it always, until the decline 
of the style, conventionalized these appropriately to their 
architectural function. This architecture attained its 
best development in France. See Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Pointed, etc.— Medieval art, the art of the entire middle 
ages in Europe, beginning in the gradual transformation 
of classical forms and ideals, and extending to the Re- 
naissance, or, roughly, to the year 1500, though in Italy 
it actually became merged earlier in the new current of 
modern art, and in the north, as in England and Germany, 
it continued later. It embraces a countless number of re- 
onal and local styles and schools, yet all animated by a 
ndred spirit. It is second in importance in art-history 
only to the art of Greece ; and, while in many ways it fell 
far short of Greek art, the course of its development from 
rude beginnings was very similar, and, like the Greek, 
presents a consecutive and sincere effort on the part of 
succeeding craftsmen and artists constantly to do better. 
Its ideal of beauty was less high than that of the Greeks ; 
it was more of a didactic art, seeking, in its illuminations 
and painting and sculpture, to illustrate and enforce the 
teachings of the Bible and the inherent imperfection of 
man. Yet the general similarity of methods of observa- 
tion and work was so close that in France especially, after 
the close of the archaic period in the thirteenth century, 
much figure-sculpture was produced, as that in the por- 
tals of the cathedral of Rheiins and on the north tran- 
sept of that of Rouen, which Is in spirit thoroughly Greek, 
and is equal to all but the best Greek draped work. In 
decoration medieval art was preeminent. like Greek art. 
It was understood and appreciated not by a small cultivated 
class, but by the whole people. It consistently sought to 
give to the commonest tools and utensils beautiful forms 
and characteristic ornament; while the architectural sculp- 
ture and decorative combinations of forms have never been 
suimassed in their variety, in their beauty of execution, 
ana in their fitness to the ends which it was sought to at- 
tain. To the general artistic sentiment, religious fervor, 
and emulative spirit of the period most of the great cathe- 
drals, embodying, like a Greek temple, the best architec- 
ture and sculpture and the best decoration of the day, 
owe their origin.— Medieval history, Tjttln, etc. See 
the nouns. 

II. n. One belonging to the middle ages. 

This view of landscape differs from that of the media- 
tale. Ruskin. 

medievalism, medievalism (me-di-e'val-izm), 
n. [< medieval 4- -ism.] 1. That which is char- 
acteristic of the middle ages; the medieval 
spirit, practice, or methods in regard to any- 
thing; a peculiarity or characteristic of the 
middle ages. 

Again. I say, it is a pity to have our language interlarded 
with Orientalisms and Mediatvalism*. 

Nineteenth Century, XIX. 065. 

2. Devotion to or adoption of the spirit or 
ractice of the middle ages; medieval ten- 
ency in thought or action, as with respect to 
religion or politics. 

Even Abbotsford, despite its cherished associations, 
jarred upon me a little, because I knew its mediavalism 
was all carton pierre. 

Mies Braddon, Hostages to Fortune, p. 12. 

medievalist, mediaevalist (me - di -e'val - ist). 
n . [< medieval 4- -ist.] 1. One who is versea 
in the history of the middle ages. — 2. One who 
sympathizes with the spirit and principles of 
232 
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the middle ages : often with the sense of one 
who is antiquated or behind the times. — 3. One 
who lived in the middle ages. 

You have but to walk aside, however, into the Palazzo 
Pubblico, to feel yourself very much like a thrifty old me- 
dicevalist. U. James Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 264. 

medievalize, mediavalize (me-di-e'val-iz), v. 
t . ; pret. and pp. medievalizcd, medicevalized , 
ppr. medievalizing, mcduevalizing. [< medieval 
4- -tee.] To render medieval. 

Mr. Fellows, the painter, had helped with the costumes, 
supplying some from his own artistic properties, and me- 
diavalizing others. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xvi. 

medievally, medievally (me-di-e'val-i), adv. 
In a medieval manner; in accord "with the 
spirit or method of the middle ages, 
medifixed (me'di-fikst), a. [< L. medius, mid- 
dle, 4- fixus , fixed, 4* -ed?.] in hot., attached 
by the middle, as an anther upon its filament. 
Compare basi fixed. 

mediinrca (me-di-f&r'kfi), n.; pi. medifurca (- se). 
[NL., < L. medius, middle, + furca , fork.] In 
entom., the middle forked or double apodema 
which projects from the sternal wall into the 
cavity of a thoracic somite of an insect, 
medinircal (me-di-f6r'kal), a. [< medifurca 4- 
-<if.] Pertaining to the medifurca, or having 
its character: as, a medif ureal process, 
medillt, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
middle. 

Medina (me-di'ne), n. pi. [< Meda 4- -ince.] A 
subfamily of Cyprinidce , typified by the genus 
Meda. It is characterized by a short posterior dorsal fin 
armed with two spines, the posterior of which closes into a 
groove in the other, and by the adherence of the ventral 
fins to the abdomen by their inner margins. Few species 
are known, all confined to streams of the southwestern 
part of the United States. 

Medina sandstone. See sandstone. 
medine (me'din), n. [Also medino; < F. medin 
(Cotgrave); appar. of Ar. origin.] A small 
coin and money of account in Egypt, the for- 
tieth part of a piaster. 

47 medines poase in value as the duckat of gold of Ven- 
ice. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 27L 

Me dinilla (med-i-nil'ft), n. [NL. (Gaudichaud, 
1826), named after D*.* J. de Medinilla y Pineda, 
governor of the Marianne Islands.] A genus 
of plants of the natural order Melastomacece , 
type of the tribe Medinillew. It Lb characterized by 
eight, ten, or twelve nearly equal stamens, the connective 
of the anthers two-lobed or spurred in front and with two 
lobes or one spur at the back, and a calyx-tube scarcely 
longer than the ovary. About 75 species are known, na- 
tives of the East Indies, the Malay archipelago, Madagas- 
car, and the islands off the west coast of Africa. They are 
erect or climbing shrubs, generally quite smooth, with 
opposite or whorled entire fleshy leaves, and clusters of 
white or rose-colored flowers. Several of the species are 
very ornamental. The most common greenhouse spe- 
cies is perhaps M. magnifiea , a beautiful plant with pink 
flowers. 

Medinilles (med-i-nil'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1867), < Medinilla 4- -ea\] A 
tribe of plants of the natural order Melasto- 
macece, typified by the genus Medinilla. it ia 
distinguished by a berry-like or coriaceous fruit, which 
breaks open Irregularly ; by having the stamens usually 
equal and recurved, with a connective lobed or spurred 
both at the back ana in front, or only posteriorly ; and by 
leaves which are not striolate between the primary nerves. 
The tribe includes 12 genera and about 145 species, all 
natives of the Old World, 
medinot, n. Same as medine . 
mediocral (me 'di -6 -krai), a. [< mediocre 4- 
-«i.] If. Being of a middle quality; mediocre: 
as, mediocral intellect. Addison. — 2. In en- 
tom., being of middle length Medlocr&l anten- 

na, in entom., those antennee which have the same length 
as the insect’s body, or which, being turned backward on 
the body, attain the posterior extremity. Kirby. 

mediocre (me'di-6-k£r), a. and n. [= F. medi- 
ocre = Sp. Pg. It. mediocre , < L. mediocris , in 
a middle state, of middle size, middling, mod- 
erate, ordinary, < medius , middle: see medium.] 
I. a. Of moderate degree or quality; middling; 
indifferent; ordinary. 

A very mediocre poet, one Drayton, ia yet taken some 
notice of. Pope, To Dr. Warburton, Nov. 27, 1742. 

H. n. 1. One of middling quality, talents, or 
merit. Southey. [Rare.] — 2. A monk between 
twenty-four and forty years of age, who was ex- 
cused from the office of the chantry and from 
reading the epistle and gospel, but performed 
his duty in choir, cloister, and refectory. Ship- 
ley. 

mediocrist (me'di-d-krist), n. [< mediocre 4* 
-tef.] A person of middling abilities; a me- 
diocre person. [Rare.] 

He [John Hughes] is too grave a poet for me, and, I 
think, among the mediocrists in prose as well as verse. 

Suyt, To Pope, Sept 3, 1735. 
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mediocrity (me-di-ok'ri-ti), n. ; pi. mediocri- 
ties (-tiz). [= F. mediocrite = Pr. mediocritat = 
Sp. mediocridad = Pg. mediocridade = It. me- 
diocritd, < L. mediocrita(t-)s, a middle state, < 
mediocris, in a middle state: see mediocre.] 1. 
The character or state of being mediocre; a 
middle state or degree ; a moderate degree or 
rate ; specifically, a moderate degree of mental 
ability. 

Albeit all bountye dwelleth in mediocriHe, yet perfect 
felicitye dwelleth in supremacie. 

Spenser , Shep. Cal., July, Embleme. 

For modern Histories . . . there are some few very 
worthy, but the neater part beneath mediocrity. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1L 180. 

His humanity, ingenuousness, and modesty, the medi- 
ocrity at his abilities. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 

2f. Moderation; temperance. 

Mediocrity or the holding of a middle course, has been 
highly extolled in morality. Bacon, Physical Fables, vl. 

Body and mind must be exercised, not one, but both, 
and that in a mediocrity . Burton , Anat. of MeL, p. 824. 

3. A mediocre person ; one of moderate capa- 
city or ability; hence, a person of little note 
or repute; one who is little more than a no- 
body. 

They proclaim, with a striking nnanimity of bitterness, 
that their managers are nearly all mediocrities, with no 
training tor the duties they venture to assume, without 
influence on the destinies of the country they pretend to 
govern. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 475. 

-Bvxl 1. Medium, Average, etc. See mean *, n. 

meoiodorsal (me'di-d-ddr'sal), a. [< L. medi- 
us, middle, + dorsum, back: see dorsal.] Me- 
dian and dorsal; situated in the midtile line of 
the back; dorsimesal. Huxley and Martin. 
mediopalatine (me'di-d-pal'a-tin), a. and n. 
[< L. medius, middle, 4* palatum, palate: see 
palate.] I, a. Situated in the median line of 
the palate, as a suture ; uniting the right and 
left palate bones. 

H. n. A mediopalatine bone. 

Other formations which, like the mediopalatine, serve to 
bind the palate halves together. 

Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 178. 

mediopectns (me'di-o-pek'tus), n . ; pi. medio- 
pectora (-to-ra). [NL.J Same as mcdipectus. 
mediosubmedian (me'di-o-sub-me'di-an), a. [< 
medi(an) 4* submedian.] In entom., common to 
or intervening between the median and subme- 
dian nervures of an insect’s wing : as, the me- 
diosubmedian interspace, 
mediotarsal (rae'di-o-tar'sal), a. [< L. medius, 
middle, 4- NL. tarsus, tarsus : see tarsal.] Situ- 
ated in the middle of the tarsus: especially, 
formed between the proximal and distal rows of 
tarsal bones : as, a mediotarsal ankle-joint. See 
tibiotarsal .— Mediotarsal articulation, the kind of 
ankle-joint which is characteristic of all those vertebrates 
below mammals which have a tarsus, the joint being formed 
between the rows, proximal and distal, of tarsal bones, not 
between the proximal row and the leg. as in mammals. It 
occurs in all birds, and in those reptiles which have tarsi. 

mediotransverse (me'di-o-trans-wrs'), a. [< 
medi(an) 4- transverse.] Same as transmedian. 
medioventral (me # di d-ven ' tral), a. [< medi(an) 
4- ventral.] In anat. and zodl., median and 
ventral ; situated in the middle line of the ven- 
tral or under side of an animal ; ventrimesal. 
Also median-ventral. 

medioxumonit (me-di-ok ' su-m us), a. [< L . me- 
dioximus , medioxumus, that is in the middle, 
superl., < * medioc, in mediocrio , in a middle 
state, < medius, middle: see mediocre and me- 
dium.] Middlemost; intermediary. 

The whole order of the medioxumous or internuncl&l 
deities. Dr. H. More , Mystery of Iniquity, I. xii. § 6. 

medipectoral (rae-di-pek'tb-ral), a. [< medi- 
pectus (-pec tor-) 4- -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the medi pectus — Medipectoral Imp, in entom, the 
intermediate or second pair of legs of a Hexapod, 
medipectus (me-di-pek'tus), n. ; pi. medipectora 
(-tq-ril). [NL., < L. medius, middle, 4- pectus, 
breast.] In entom., the middle breast ; tne un- 
der side of themesothorax; the central portion 
of the sternum of an insect: more frequently 
called mesosternum. Also mediopectns. 
medipeduncle (me'di-pe-dung*kl), n. Same as 
me dtpedun cuius. 

medipedoncnlar (me'di-pe-dung'ku-lar), a. 
Of or pertaining to a medipedunculus. 
medipedonculus (me'di-pe-dung'ku-lus), n.; 
pi. medipedunculi (-11). [< L. medius, middle, 4- 
pednnculus, peduncle : see peduncle.] The mid- 
dle peduncle of the cerebellum ; the pontibra- 
chium. B. G. Wilder. 

mediscalene (me-di-ska'len), a. [< mediscale- 
nus.] Of or pertaining to the mediscalenus. 
mediscalenns (me'di-ska-le'nus), pi. medi- 
scaleni (-ni). [NL., < L. medius , middle, 4- NL. 
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scalenus, q. v.] The middle scalene muscle of 
the neck ; the scalenus medius. Cones. 

medisect (me-di-sekt'), t\ t . [< L. media*, mid- 

dle, + secare , pp. rectus, cut.] To cut through 
the middle; sever into equal right and left 
parts. B. G. Wilder . 

medisection (me-di-sek'shon), w. [< medisect + 
-ion, after section .] Hemisection : dissection at 
the meson or median longitudinal line of the 
body. B. G. Wilder. 

medltabundt (med'i-ta-bund'), a. [< LL. medi- 
tabundus , < L. meditari', meditate: see meditate .] 
Pensive; thoughtful. Bailey, 1731. 

meditancet (med'i-tans), n. [< medit(ate) + 
-ance.] Meditation. 

Your first thought is more 

Than others's labour'd meditanee ; your premeditating 

More than their actions. 

Fletcher ( and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, L 1. 

meditant (med'i-tant), a. and n. [< L. mcdi- 
tan(t-)s, ppr. of meditari , meditate: see medi- 
tate.] I.t a. Meditating. 

A wise justice of peace meditant. 

B. Jonson , Bartholomew Fair, Ind. 

II. n. One who meditates; one who gives 
himself up to meditation. [Rare.] 

Celestial Meditant ! whose Ardours rise 
Deep from the Tombs, and kindle to the Skies. 

A Physician, To James Hervey, on his Meditations among 

(the Tombs (1748). 

meditate (med'i-tat), r * pret. and pp. medi- 
tated, ppr. meditating . [< L. meditatus, pp. of 

meditari (> It. meditare = Sp. Pg. meditar = F. 
mdditer), think or reflect upon, consider, design, 
urpose, intend ; in form as if freq. of mederi , 
eat, cure ; in sense (and in form, allowing for 
the possible interchange of d and l) near to Gr. 
ue/xrdv, care for, attend to, study, practise, etc.] 

1. intrans. 1. To think abstractedly; engage 
in mental contemplation ; revolve a subject In 
the mind; cogitate; ruminate. 

Isaac went out to meditate in the field at eventide. 

Oen. xxiv. 63. 

While I roved about the forest, long and bitterly medi- 
tating. Tennyson , Boadicea. 

2. To think out a plan or method ; engage in 
planning or contriving; fix one’s thoughts with 
reference to a result or conclusion : followed 
by on or upon. 

I will meditate the while upon some horrid message for 
a challenge. Shale., T. N., iii. 4. 219. 

= Byn. To consider, reflect See list under contemplate, 
v. t. 

II. trans. 1. To plan; design; intend. 

Some affirmed that I meditated a war; God knows, I did 
not then think of war. Kikon Banlike. 

Resolved to win, he meditates the way 

By force to ravish, or by fraud betray. 

Pope, R. of the L., it 31. 

Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath. 

Thomson, Winter, 1. 898. 

2. To think on ; revolve in the mind ; consider. 

Blessed is the man that doth meditate good things. 

Ecclua. xiv. 20. 

Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Milton, Lycidas, L 66. 

3. To observe thoughtfully or intently; con- 
template vigilantly; watch. [Rare.] 

Crouch’d close he (a spaniel] lies, and meditates the prey. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 102. 
=Syn. 1. To devise, concoct.— 2. To contemplate, rumi- 
nate, revolve, study. 

meditatio rs§» (med-i-ta'ski-o fu'je). [L., con- 
templation of flight: see meditation and fugue.] 
In Scots law , a phrase noting the position of a 
debtor who meditates an escape to avoid the 
payment of his debts. When a creditor can make 
oath that his debtor, whether native or foreigner, is in 
meditations fuqas or when he has reasonable ground of 
apprehension that the debtor has such an intention, he is 
entitled to a warrant to apprehend the debtor. The war- 
rant may be obtained from any judge of the Court of Ses- 
sion, the sheriff, a magistrate of a burgh, or a justice of 
the peace, and is termed a meditatio fugee warrant. Under 
the Debtors (Scotland) Act, 1881, which abolishes Impris- 
onment for debt except in a few special cases, warrants of 
this kind are practically obsolete. Imp. Diet 

meditation (med-i-ta'slion), n [< ME. medi- 
tacioun, < OF. meditation , F. meditation = Sp. 
meditacion = Pg. meditacdo = It. meditazione , 
< L. meditatio(n-), < meditari, meditate: see 
meditate .] 1. The act of meditating; close 

or continued thought; the turning or revolv- 
ing of a subject in the mind; sustained re- 
flection. 

Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my 
heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and 
my redeemer. Ps. xix. 14. 
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And the imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Shak., M. N. D„ ii. 1. 164. 

It should be no interruption to your pleasures to hear me 
often say that 1 love you, and that you are as much my 
meditations as myself. Donne, Letters, iv. 

He, then, that neglects to actuate such discourses loses 
the benefit of his meditation. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), L 60. 

Deep and slow, exhausting thought . . . 

In meditation dwelt with learning wrought. 

Byron, Childe Harold, ill 107. 

2. Religious contemplation. 

He is within, with two right reverend father^ 

Divinely bent to meditation. 

Shak., Rich. III., lit 7. 62. 

Meditations in order to a good life, let them be as exalted 
as the capacity of the person and subject will endure up to 
the height of contemplation ; but if contemplation comes 
to be a distinct thing, and something besides or beyond 
a distinct degree of virtuous meditation , it is lost to all 
sense, and religion, and prudence. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 73. 

3. In theol .: (a) A private devotional act, con- 
sisting in deliberate reflection upon some 
spiritual truth or mystery, accompanied by 
mental prayer and by acts of the affections 
and of the will, especially formation of reso- 
lutions as to future conduct. Meditation differs 
from study in that its principal object is not to acquire 
knowledge, but to advance in love of God and holiness of 
life, (b) A public act of devotion, in which a 
director leads a congregation in meditating 
upon some spiritual subject. — 4. A short lit- 
erary composition in which the subject (usually 
religious) is treated in a meditative manner: 
as, a volume of hymns and meditations. 

But natheles this meditacioun 
I putte it ay under correccioun 
Of clerkes; for I am not textuel. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Parson’s Tale, L 56. 

meditationist (med-i-ta'shon-ist), n. [< tnedi- 
ta tion + -ist . ] A writer or composer of medita- 
tions. Southey , The Doctor, interchapter xxii. 

meditatist (med'i-ta-tist), n. [< meditate + 
-ist.] One given to meditation or thoughtful- 
ness. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 

meditative (med'i-ta-tiv), a. [= F. mdditatif 
= Pr. meditatiu = Sp. Pg. It. meditativo, < LL. 
meditativu8, < L. meditari , meditate: see medi- 
tate .] 1. Addicted to meditation. 

Abeillard was pious, reserved, and meditative. 

Berington, Hist. Abeillard. 

2. Pertaining or inclining to or expressing 
meditation: as, a meditative mood. 

Inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast 

Wordsworth , Excursion, iv. 

meditatively (med'i-ta-tiv-li), adv. In a med- 
itative manner; with meditation. 
meditativenes8 (med ' i-ta-tiv-nes), n. The 
state or character of being meditative ; thought- 
fulness. 

meditef (med'it), v. t . [< OF. mediter , < L. me- 
ditari, meditate: see meditate.] To meditate 
upon ; consider or study thoughtfully. 

MedVting the sacred Temple’s plot 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 

mediterranet (med*i-te-ran'), a. [= F. m6di- 
terrane = Pr. mediterfane = Sp. Pg. It. medi - 
terraneo , < L. mediterraneus, midland, inland, 
remote from the sea (LL. Meditcrraneum marc, 
the Mediterranean Sea, previously called Mare 
magnum, nostrum, internum ) ; as a noun, the in- 
terior; (medius, middle, + terra, land. CL med- 
iterranean.] Same as mediteiranean. 

They that haue scene the mediterran or inner parts of 
the kingdome of China, do report it to be a most amiable 
countrey. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. iL 91. 

And for our own ships, they went sundry voyages, as 
well to your streighta, which you call the Pillars of Her- 
cules, as to other parts in the Atlantiqne and Mediterrane 
Seas. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

mediterranean (med'i-te-ra'ne-an), a. [< medi- 
terrane + -an.] If. In tte mitlst of an expanse 
of land; away from the sea ; inland. 

Their buildings are for the most part of tymber, for the 
mediterranean countreys have almost no stone. 

The Kyngdome qfJaponia. 

These facts appear to be opposed to the theory that 
rock-salt is due to the sinking of water charged with salt 
iu mediterranean spaces of the ocean. 

Darwin , Geol. Observations, p. 580. 
2. Nearly or quite surrounded by land; exist- 
ing in the midst of inclosing lana; confined or 
cut off by a bordering of land : used specifically 
[con.] as the name of the sea between Europe 
ana Africa, the Mediterranean Sea, or (substan- 
tively) the Mediterranean, and rarely otherwise. 
— 3. [cap.] Pertaining to, situated on or near, 
or dwelling about the Mediterranean Sea: as, 
the Mediterranean currents; the Mediterranean 


medium 

countries or races.— Mediterranean flan-palm, fe- 
ver, etc. See the nouns.— Mediterranean subregion, 
in zoiigeoa., the second of four subregions into whicn the 
Palearctlc region is divided. As bounded by Wallace, it 
includes all tbe countries south of the Pyrenees, Alps, 
Balkans, and Caucasus mountains, all the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean to the Atlas range and beyond to 
the extratropical part of the Sahara and the Nile valley 
to the second cataract; while eastward it includes the 
northern half of Arabia, all Persia and Baluchistan, and 
perhaps Afghanistan to the Indus. 

mediterraneoust (med'i-te-ra'ne-us), a. [< L. 
mediterraneus, midland : see mediterrane.] In- 
land ; remote from the ocean or sea. 

• 

It is found in mountains and mediterraneans parte. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 4. 

meditulliumt (me-di-tul'i-um), n. [NL., < ML. 
meditullium , meditolium, etc., the middle of a 
thing, a yolk, hub, ete., < L. medius, middle, + 
- tullium , - tolium , etc., apparently a mere ter- 
mination.] In hot., same as diploe, 2. See cut 
under diploe. 

medium (me'di-um), n. and a. [= F. medium 
= Sp. medio = Pg. meio = It. medio , n., a me- 
dium, middle course, < L. medium, neut. of me- 
dius, middle, = Gr. middle: see middle.] 

1. pi. media or mediums (-&, -umz). 1. That 
which holds a middle place ’or position ; that 
which comes or stands between the extremes 
in a series, as of things, principles, ideas, cir- 
cumstances, etc.; a mean. 

They love or hate, no medium amongst them. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 167. 

For there is no medium between living in sin and for- 
saking of it ; and nothing deserves the name of Repen- 
tance that is short of that. Stillingjleet, Sermons, iii. 
A gen*rou friendship no cold medium knows, 

Burns with one love, with one resentment glows. 

Pope , Iliad, ix. 725. 

The piece, however, has no medium ; all that is not ex- 
cellent is intolerably bad. 

Gifford, lilt, to Ford’s Plays, p. xl. 
Technically— (a) In math., a mean. See mean 3. ( b ) In 
logic, the mean or middle term of a syllogism, (c) A 
size of paper between demy and royal. American print- 
ing-medium is 19 x 24 inches; American writing-medium, 
18 x 23 inches ; English printing-medium, 18 x 28 inches ; 
English writing-medium, 17} x 22 inches ; American dou- 
ble medium, 24 x 88 inches ; and American medium and 
a half, 24 x 30 inches. 

2. Anything which serves or acts intermediate- 
ly ; something by means of which an action is 
performed or an effect produced; an interven- 
ing agency or instrumentality: as, the atmo- 
sphere is a medium of sound. 

Nothing cornea to him not spoiled by the sophisticating 
medium of moral uses. Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

A negotiation was opened through the medium of the 
ambassador. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xviii. 

The social medium has been created for man by human- 
ity. MaudMey, Body and Will, p. 167. 

Specifically — (o) In painting, any liquid vehicle, as linseed- 
oll, poppy-oil, varnish, or water, with which dry pigments are 
ground, or with which pigments are mixed by the painter 
while at work, in order to give them greater fluidity. (6) 
In acoustics, a ponderable elastic substance, as air or other 

? ;as, water, etc., which transmits the energy of the sound- 
ng body in waves of condensation and rarefaction to the 
ear. ( c ) In heat and light, that which transmits the energy 
of the heated or luminous body to a distance in nndula- 
tory waves ; the ether, (d) In bacteriology, the nutritive 
substance, either a liquid or a solid, in which or upon which 
the various forms of microscopic life are grown for Btudy. 
The liquid media employed are infusions of hay, extract 
of beer-yeast, and broth of various kinds of meat The 
solid media most used are eggs, slices of potatoes and 
carrots, agar-agar, and especially gelatin ana the gelatin- 
ized scrum of the blood of oxen. After being thoroughly 
sterilized by heat, they are usually placed in test-tubes, 
and inoculated with the form that it is desired to study ; 
the cultures may then be observed throngh the glass. 

3. A person through whom, or through whose 
agency, another acts ; specifically, one who is 
supposed to be controlled in speech and action 
by the will of another person or a disem- 
bodied being, as in animal magnetism and 
spiritualism; an instrument for the manifes- 
tation of another personality. Many of the so- 
called spiritual mediums claim the power of acting upon 
and through matter, by means of the spirits controlling 
them, in a manner independent of ordinary material con- 
ditions and limitations. In this sense the plural mediums 
is preferred. 

Although particular persons adopted the profession of 
media between men and Elohirn, there was no limitation 
of the power, in the view of ancient Israel, to any special 
class of the population. 

Huxley, in Nineteenth Century, XIX. 864. 

4. Something of mean or medium weight, size, 
etc. [Colloq.] 

The present classification of the cavalry of the line is as 
follows : thirteen regiments of Mediums, comprising the 
seven regiments of Dragoon Guards, numbered 1 to 7 ; etc. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 111. 
The 4th Dragoon Guards are no longer “Heavies,” but 
Mediums. N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 111. 

Circulating medium, coin and bank-notes, or paper con- 
vertible into money on demand; currency.— Medium 
C8BU, in astrol., midneaven; the meridian of the place of 
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observation.— Medium Of cognition, a cognition pro* 
dacing other cognition inferentudlv or quaai-inferentially. 
—Medium of form or of participation, in logic, some- 
thing which partakes of the nature of both of two ex- 
tremes. =8yn. 1, Average, Mediocrity, etc. See mean*. 

H. a. Middle; middling; mean: as, a man 
of medium size. = Byn. See means, n. 
mediumistic (rae'di-um-is'tik), a . Of or per- 
taining to spiritualistic mediums : as, medium - 
istic phenomena. 

Private and unpaid “mediums/* or other persons in 
whose presence tnediumistic phenomena occur. 

Amer. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 266. 

mediumsfdp (me'di-um-sbip), n. [< medium + 
ship.} The state or condition of being a spir- 
itualistic medium ; the vocation or function of 
such a medium. 


Animal magnetism, clairvoyance, mediumship, or mes- 
merism are antagonistic to this science. 

Quoted in Contemporary Rev., LI. 803. 

medium-sized (me'di-um-slzd), a. Of medium 
or middle size ; of an intermediate or of an av- 
erage size. 

meddUB (me'di-us), n. [ML. and NL. use of L. 
medius , middle: see medium.] In music: (a) 
In Gregorian music, an inflection, modulation, 
or deviation from monotone, used to mark a 
partial break in the text, as at the end of a 
clause. It consists of a downward step of a 
minor third. See accent , 8. (6f) A tenor or alto 
voice or voice-part; a mean. 

The superins, medius, tenor, and bassos parts of . . . 
Byrd’s Grodualia. Athenomm, No. 3100; p. 821. 

MedJidie (me-jid'i-e), n. [Turk, mejidi, < mejid, 
medjid (see def.), lit. glorious (’ Abd-uUmejid , 
lit. glorious servant of God), < Ar. mejid , glori- 
ous, < mejd , glory.] 1. A Turkish order of 
knighthood, instituted in 1852 by the sultan 
Abdul-Medjid, and conferred on many foreign 
officers who took part with Turkey in the Cri- 
mean war. — 2. A modern silver coin of Tur- 
key, named from the sultan Abdul-Medjid, who 
coined it in 1844. It is equivalent to 20 pias- 
ters, and worthy approximately, 85 cents. 

medjidite (me-jid'it), w. [(.Medjid (see def.) 
4* die 2 .] In mineral, (named after the sultan 
Abdul-Afe^'id), a hydrous sulphate of uranium 
and calcium, occurring with uraninite. 

medlar (med'lar), n. [Formerly also medler; < 
ME. medler , meddeler , < OF. medler , mesler , mes- 
lier (F. ne flier), a medlar-tree, < mcsle, mesple, 
F. dial. mdle, also (with change of orig. m to », 
as in wap, nape 2 , napkin, etc.) OF. *nesple . neple, 
F. nbfle = Sp. ntspera = Pg. nespera = It. nes- 
pola , f., the medlar (fruit) : cf. Sp. nispero = It. 
nespolo , medlar-tree ; = D. MLG. mispel =OHG. 
mespila, nespela , MHG. mespel,nespil , G. mispel = 
Sw. Dan. mispel = Bohem. mishpule , ny stipule 
= Pol. mespil, mes- 
pul , nieszpul — Hung. 
nespolya , naspolya = 

Turk. mushmula (> 

Serv. mushmula), < L. 
mes inlus, f., a medlar, 
mealar-tree, < Gr. pla- 
m'/jovy neut., a medlar, 
medlar-tree, pea7ri?y, 
the medlar-tree.] 1. 

A small, generally 
bushy tree, Mespilus 
Germanica , related to 
the crab-apple, culti- 
vated in gardens for 
its fruit. It is wild in central and southern 
Europe, but was introduced from western Asia. 
See mespilus. 

Meddeller* in hoote lande gladdest be, 

So it be moist ; that come also in cold. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 1*21. 

Witwoud grows by the Knight, like a Medlar grafted on 
a Crab. Congreve, Way of the World, L 5. 



Leaves and Fruit of Medlar-tree 
(Mespilus Germanica}. 


2. The fruit of the above tree, resembling a 
small brown -skinned apple, but with a broad 
disk at the summit surrounded by the remains 
of the calyx-lobes. When first gathered, it is harsh and 
uneatable, but in the early stages of decay it acquires an acid 
flavor much relished by some. There are several varieties. 

You’ll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that's the right 
virtue of the medler. Shak., As you Like it, ill 2. 123. 

The stalk [of the cotton- wool plant], no bigger than that 
of wheat, but rough as the Beans: the head round and beard- 
ed, in size and shape of a medlar. Sandys, Travailes, p. 12. 
Dutch medlar, the common variety of medlar.— Japan- 
ese medlar. Same as loquat, 2.— Neapolitan or welsh 
medlar. See azarolc. 

medlar-tree (med'18-r-tre), n. [Cf. ME. medle- 
tree .] Same as medlar, 1. 
medlar-WOOd (med'l&r-wiid), n. Some hard- 
wooded species of Myrtus , growing in Mauritius 
and adjacent islands, as M. mespiloides. 


medio 1 1, r. An obsolete form of meddle. 
medley, n. [ME., < OF. mcsle, mesple , medlar : 
see medlar.'] A medlar: perhaps only in the 
compound medle-tree. 

medleet, n. and a. An obsolete form of medley. 
medle-treet, n. [ME.] Same as medlar-tree. 

A sat and dinede in a wede. 

Under a faire medle-tre. 

Revet of Hamtoun, p. 52. ( HaUiwell .) 

medley (med'li), n. and a. [Formerly also 
medly y medlic; < ME. medlee, medic ’( OF. 
medlee , meslee , meilee , mellee, F. m4Ue (>E. miUe 
and melley) = Sp. mezcla = Pg. mescla, a mix- 
ing, orig. fern, or medic, mcsle , etc., pp. of med- 
ler, mesler , mix: see meddle and me?/ 1 .] I, n. 

1. A mixture; a mingled and confused mass 
of elements, ingredients, or parts ; a jumble ; 
a hodgepodge. 

Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 

Suspicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars ; 

Then peace again. Walsh. 

They . . . will bear no more 
This medley of philosophy and war. 

Addison, Cato. 

The ballet had been a favourite subject of court diversion 
since Be&ujoyeaulx produced in 1581 Le Ballet Comique 
de la Boyne, a medley of dancing, choral singing, and mu- 
sical dialogue. Encye. Brit., XVII. 87. 

2. A musical composition, song, or entertain- 
ment consisting of incongruous or disjointed 
scraps or parts selected from different sources ; 
a melange or potpourri. — 3. A fabric woven 
from yarn spun from wool which has been dyed 
of various colors. 

Every Woolen Weaver shall have ... for every yard 
of Medlie Id. Qa. Statute (1609), quoted in Ribton-Turner’s 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 444. 

As Medleys are most made in other shires, as good 
Whites as any are woven in this county. 

Fuller, Worthies, Wilts, II. 435. (Davies.) 

4f. A hand-to-hand fight; a melley or me!6e. 

As soone as the speres were spente, thei drongh oute 
thelre swerdes, and ne-gonne the medic on foote and on 
horsebak. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 457. 


(a) In exogens, the central column of parenchymatous tis- 
sue about which the wood Is formed, (b) In heteromerous 
lichens, the innermost stratum of colorless tissue compos- 
ing the thallus. It exhibits three well-marked forms : (1) 
the vcoolly, composed of Bimple or branched entangled fila- 
ments ; (2) the crustaceous. which is tartareous in appear- 
ance; (3) the cellulose, which consist# of angular, round- 
ed, or oblong cellules.— Columns of the medulla ob- 
longata. See column.— Medulla oblongata. See def. 
1 (e); see also brain. — Medulla spinalis. See def. 1 (6). 
medullar (me-dul'ar), a. [= F. mtduUaire = 
Sp. medular == p ? : ; medullar = It. midallarc, < 
LL. medullaris, situated in the marrow, < L. 
medulla, marrow : see medulla.] Same as med- 
ullary. [Rare.] 

These little emissaries, united together at the cortical 
part of the brain, make the medullar part, being a handle 
of very small, threadlike channels of fibres. 

O. Cheyne , Philosophical Principles. 

medullary (med'u-la-ri), a. [As medullar.] 
1. In anat. and zodl.\ pertaining to marrow or 
medulla, or resembling it in form or position ; 
myelonal : as, medullary substance ; a medullary 
cavity; medullary cancer ; a medullary foramen. 
— 2. In hot., composing or pertaining to the 
medulla or pith of plants, dee phrases below. 
—Medullary axis, in lichens, same as medullary layer.— 
Medullary cancer. Same as encephaloid cancer (which 
see, under oncephaloid).— Medullary cavity, in embryol. : 

(a) The hollow of the primitively tubular spinal cord. 

The primitive medullary cavity, which persists as the 

central canal, remains open in the lumbar swelling of 
birds. Gegenbaur , Comp. Anat., p. 512. 

(b) The hollow of a bone which contains marrow.— Medul- 
lary foramen. See foramen.— Medullary furrow or 
groove, in embryol., the primitive trace or furrow of a 
vertebrate embryo, or a corresponding formation in an 
invertebrate: so called from being the Bite of a future 
medulla. 

As the medullary groove deepens, its edges become more 
sharply defined, and its inner border comes close down to 
the entoderm, thus forcing asunder the two halves of the 
mesoderm. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, III. 174. 

Medullary layer, in lichewd. See medulla, 2 (&).— 
Medullary plate, in bot , one of the lips of the med- 
ullary groove.— Medullary rays, the radiating vertical 
bands or plates of parenchymatous tissue in the stems 
of exogenous plants, popularly called the silver-grain. 


=Syn. 1. Miscellany, Jumble, etc. 8ee mixture. 
ll. a. 1. Mingled; confused. 

Qualms at my heart, convulsions in my nerves, 
Within my little world make medley war. Dryden. 
A medley air 

Of canning and of impudence. 

Wordsworth, Peter Bell. 

2. Mixed ; of a mixed stuff or color. 

He rood but hoomly in a medlee coote. 

Chaucer, Gen. ProL to C. T., 1. 828. 

medleyt (med'li), r. t. [< medley , n .] To mix. 
His heeir was grete and blakke, and foule medled. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 635. 
A medled estate of the orders of the Gospel and the cere- 
monies of popery is not the best way to banish popery. 

Quoted in Hooker’s Eccles. Polity, iv. 8. 



Medullary Rays. 

i. Longitudinal radial section through the wood of a branch of ma- 
ple one year old : P, pith ; B, hark. a. Longitudinal tangential sec- 
tion of tne same wood, showing the ends of the medullary rays. 


M6doc (me-dok'), n, [From Mtdoc, a region 
in France, in the department of Gironde.] A 
class of excellent French red Bordeaux wines, 
included under the English term of clarets, 
comprising the finest wines of the Bordeaux 
type, the Ch&teau Laffitte, CMteau Margaux, 
and Ch&teau La Tour, as well as many other 
brands of desirable quality and more moderate 
cost. All these wines have a delicate aroma, and a pe- 
culiar slightly bitterish flavor, and when pure are free 
from head! ness. 

medrick, madrick (med'rik, mad'rik), n. [Ori- 
gin obscure.] The tern or sea-swallow. 

A medrick that makes yon look overhead 
With short, sharp screams as he sights his prey. 

Lowell, Appledore. 

medrin&ck (med'ri-nak), n. [Also medrinaque , 
formerly in pi. medrinackSy medrinackcs ; appar. 
of native origin.] A coarse fiber from the Phil- 
ippines, obtained from the sago-palm, and used 
cniefly for stiffening dress-linings, etc. Maun- 
der. 

medrissa (me-dris'a), n. Same as madrasah. 

medulla (me-dul' ji), n. [= F. mMulle = Sp. 
medula = Pg. medulla = It. medollay midolla, < 
L. medullay marrow, pith, kernel, < medius , mid- 
dle : see medium.] 1. In anat. and zool.\ (a) Mar- 
row. [Little used.] (6) The so-called spinal 
marrow ; the spinal cord, or central axis of the 
nervous system ; the myelon : more fully called 
medulla spinalis, (c) The hindmost segment 
of the brain, continuous with the spinal cord ; 
the afterbrain or metencephalon; the oblon- 
gata: more fully called medulla oblongata, (d) 
The ventral ganglionic chain of the nervous 
system of some invertebrates, as VermeSy sup- 
posed to be analogous to the spinal cord of verte- 
brates. (e) The pith of a hair. (/) The myelin, 
or white and fatty covering of the axis-cylin- 
der of a nerve.— 2. In bot., the pith of plants. 



marrow, + -ate 1 + -ed?.] Having a medulla. 

The [spinal] cord will be seen to be mainly made up of 
medullaied nerve-fibres. Martin, Human Body, p. 177. 

medullin (me-dul'in), n. [< L. medulla , pith, 
+ -in 2 .] A name given by Braconnot to the 
cellulose obtained from the pith or medulla of 
certain plants, as the sunflower and lilac. 

medullispinal (me-dul-i-spi'nal), a. [< L. me- 
dulla, marrow, pith, + spina, spine: 8 ee spinal.] 
Pertaining to the medulla spinalis, spinal mar- 
row, or spinal cord. 

The medullispinal or proper veins of the spinal cord lie 
within the dura mater. Holden, Anat (1885X p. 794. 

medullitis (med-u-li'tis), n. [NL., < medulla, 
marrow, + -tfi$.] In pathol., same as myelitis. 

medull 086 (med'u-los), a. [= F. mtdulleux = 
Sp. meduloso = Pg. medulloso = It. midolloso, < 
L. mcdullosus , full of marrow, < medulla, mar- 
row, pith : see medulla.] Having the texture 
of pith. Maunder. 

Medusa (me-du'sa), n. [L. Medusa, < Gr. MMor- 
<ra, a fern, name, "orig. fern, of a ruler, 

ppr. of pkfotv, rule.] 1. In Gr. myth., one of 
the three Gorgons, the only one of them who 
was mortal. She was slain by Persens, with the aid of 
Athena; and her serpent-entwined head was so awful 
that Its sight turned all beholders to stone. It was after- 
ward borne by Athena on her aegis or on her shield. The 
later artists beautified the grimacing head of Medusa, re- 
taining only the writhing serpents of the legend. See 
Gorgon and cegis. 
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2. PI. medusa (-8©). In zool. : (a) [/. c.] A 
jelly-fish, sea-jelly, or sea-nettle; an acaleph, 
in a strict sense ; a discophoran or discophor- 
ous hydrozoan; any member of the family 
Medusida or oraer or subclass Diseophora: a 
term very loosely used, and now chiefly as an 
English word. See medusoid , n. ( b ) [cap.] 
[NL.] An old genus of jelly-fishes, used with 
great and varying latitude, more or less nearly 
equivalent to the order Diseophora or family 
Medusida, now greatly restricted or entirely 
discarded. In the latter case Aurelia is used 
instead. See cut under acaleph . [In this sense 
there is no plural.] (c) [/. e.j Some hydrozoan 
resembling or supposed to be one of the fore- 
going; a medusoid: as, the naked-eyed medusa ? 
of Forbes, which are the reproductive zofiids 
or gonophores of gymuoblastic hydroids. 
medusa-bell (me-du'sft-bel), n. The swimming- 
bell, gelatinous disk, or umbrella of a medusa, 
medusa-bud (me-du'sa-bud), n. A budding 
medusa ; a rudimentary medusa, or one not de- 
tached from its stock, forming a generative bud 
or gonophore. 

Medusa (me-du'se), n. pi. [NL., pi. of Medu- 
sa .] Jelly-fishes, acalephs proper, or discopho- 
rans, as a family or higher group of the Hydro- 
zoa, equivalent to Medusida or Diseophora , 1. 
medusal (me-du'sal), a. [< NL. Medusa + -a/.] 
Same as medusan .** Nature, XXXVIII. 356. 
medusan (me-du'san), a. and n. [< NL. Me- 
dusa + -an.] I. ‘a. Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a member of tne family Medusida. 

II. n . A hydrozoan of the family Medusida. 
Medusa’s-head (me-du'sftz-hed), n. 1. A bas- 
ket-fish, basket-urchin, or sea-basket ; a eury- 
alean ophiurian or branching sandstar of the 
family Astrophytida. Also medusa-head and 
medusar-headstar. See cut under basket-fish. — 
2. An extant crinoid of the genus Pentacrinus , 
P. caput-medusa . — 3. In bot., the plant Eu- 
phorbia Caput-Medusa Medusa’s-head orchis. 

dee orchis. 

medusian (me-du'si-an), a. and n. [< NL. Me- 
dusa + -ian.] Same as medusan. 

Medusidffi (me-du'si-de), n.pl. [NL.,< Medusa 
+ -ida.] The med U88B, acalephs, discophorans, 
or jelly-fishes, as a family of Hydrozoa , typified 
by the genus Medusa proper. The hydroaome fa 
free and oceanic, consisting of a single nectocalyx or swim- 
ming-bell, from the roof of which one or several polypites 
are suspended. The nectocalyx ia furnished with a sys- 
tem of canals, and a number of tentacles depend from its 
margin. The reproductive organs appear as processes 
either of the sides of the polypiteorof the nectocalycine 
canals. The family as thus defined is coextensive with the 
order or subclass Diseophora , and equivalent to Medusas, 
2 (6), but the term is often used in a much more restricted 
sense, as synonymous with Aureliidce. 


I. a. Of 


[< NL. Me- 


medusldan (me-dii'si-dan), a. and n. 
or pertaining to the Medusida. 

II. n. One of the Medusida . 

medusiform (rae-du'si-fdrm), a. 
dusa + L. forma , form.] Re- 
sembling a medusa in form; 
medusoid ; in the form of a bell ; 
carapanulate — Medusiform bud, 
a budding medusoid contained in the 
gonophore of some hydrozoan a. 

medusite (me-du'sit), n. [< NL. 

Medusites , < Medusa + -i tes, E. 

-ite*.] A fossil medusa or ac- 
aleph. Notwithstanding the soft- 
ness of jelly-fishes, fossil traces of some 
have been found in the lithographic 
slate of Solenhofen in Bavaria. 

Medusites (med-u-si'tez), n. 

[NL. : see medusite .] A ge- 
neric name of certain fossil 
medusaB. 

medusoid (me-du'soid), a . and 
n. [< NL. 'Medusa + Gr. ridoc, form.] I, a . 
Like a medusa ; resembling a medusa in form 
or function ; medusiform : as, a medusoid bud ; 
the medusoid organization. Sometimes acale- 
phoid — Medusoid bud, the generative bad or gono- 
phore of a fixed or free hydrozoan. 



Medusiform Zoftid of 
Camfantilaria. 

A , nectocalyx ; A'. 
velum ; o, lithocysts ; 
te, tentacles ; f, ma- 
nubrium ; k", radial 
canals; e, mouth. 


n. n. 1. The medusiform generative bud or 
receptacle of the reproductive elements of a hy- 
drozoan, whether it becomes detached or not. 
8uch an organism constitutes the middle stage in the pro- 
cess of metagenesis. The gonophore may present every 
stage of development and degree of complication until It 
becomes medusiform or bell-shaped, when it is called a 
medusoid from its resemblance to a medusa or jelly-fish. 
2. Loosely, any medusa, medusidan, or medu- 
soid organism. 

meeH, pron . An obsolete spelling of me 1 . 

mee 2 (me), n. [E. Ind.] An evergreen tree of 
India. Bee Bassui. 

mooch, mooching. See miche 1, miching. 


meed (med), n. [< ME. meede , mede, < AS. med , 
in older form meord , meard , meorth = OS. meoda, 
mieda , meda = OFries. mede, meide , mide = D. 
miede = MLG. mede, meide , LG. mede = OHG. 
mieta , miata, meta , MHG. miete, G. miete, mieihe 
= Goth, mizdo , meed, reward, recompense, = 
OBulg. mizda = Bulg. muzda = Bohem. Russ. 
meda (Pol. my to, < G.), reward, = Gr. pio66g = 
Zend mizdha, pay, hire, = Pers. mazd (> Turk. 
muzd), pay, recompense, reward.] 1. That 
which is bestowed or rendered in considera- 
tion of desert, good or bad (but usually the 
former); reward; recompense; award. 

As muche mede tor a myte that he offreth 
As the riche man for si his moneye and more, as by the 
godBpel. Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 97. 

The Laurell, meed of mightie Conquerours. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. L 9. 

Who cheers such actions with abundant meeds. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
A sordid soul, 

8uch as does murder for a meed. 

Scott, Mann ion, iL 22. 
Herd comes to-day, 

Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 

This meed of fairest. Tennyson, CEnone. 

2. A gift ; also, a bribe. 

For certes by no force ne by no meede 
Hym thoughte he was nat able for to speed e. 

Chaucer, Doctor's Tale, 1. 13S. 
They take meede with pilule violence, 

Carpets, and things of price and pleasance. 

Hakluyts Voyages , 1. 198. 
Plutus, the god of gold. 

Is but his steward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself. Shak., T. of A., L 1. 288. 
Gin veil gie me a worthy meid, 

111 tell ye whar to find him. 

Sir James the Rose (Child's Ballads, III. 75% 

3f. Merit or desert. 

My meed hath got me fame. Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. & 38. 
meedt (med), v. t . [< ME. meden = OS. medean, 
miedon = MLG. meden = OHG. miaten , mietan, 
MHG. G. mieten, reward; from the noun.] 1. 
To reward; bribe. 

& [he] meded hem so moche with alle manor thlnges, 
bi-het hem wel more than i sou telle kan. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4646. 

2. To deserve or merit. 

Yet, yet thy body meeds a better grave. 

Heywood, Silver Age (ed. Collier), 1. 

meedfolt (med'ful), a. [< ME. medeful; < meed 
+ -ful.] Worthy of meed or reward; deserv- 
ing. 

meedfullyt (med'ful-i), a dr. [ME. medefuUu; 

< meedful + -/y 2 .] According to meed or de- 
sert; suitably. 

A wight, without nedeful compulsion, ought medefuUu 
to be rewarded. Testament of Love , ill. 

meek (mek), a. [< ME. meek, meke, meok. meoc, 

< Icel. mjukr, soft, mild, meek, = Sw. mink, soft, 
=Dan. myg, soft, pliant, supple, = Gotn. *muks, 
in comp, mukamddei , gentleness.] 1. Gentle 
or mild of temper ; self-controlled and gentle ; 
not easily provoked or irritated; forbearing 
under injury or anuovance. 

Full meke was the kynge a-gein god and the peple, and 
a-gein the mynistres of holy chercne, that alle thei hadde 
grete pite. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), L 94. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I ssnmeek 
and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

Mat. xt 29. 

He feels he has a fist, then folds his arms 
Crosswise, and makes his mind up to be mede. 

Browning , Bing and Book, I. 36. 

2. Pliant; yielding; submissive. 

Hee had take the tonne that tristy was holde, 

And made all the menne meeke to his wyll. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), L 953. 
He humbly louted in meeke lowllnesse. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 44. 
With tears 

Watering the ground, and with their sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. 

Milton, P. L., x. 1104. 

3. Humble; unpretentious. 

So we buried him quietly ... in the sloping little 
church-yard of Oare, as meek a place as need be. 

it D. Blackmon, Loraa Doone, v. 
=8yn. 1. MUd, etc. (see gentle), humble, lowly, 
meekt (mek), v. [< ME. meken (= Sw. mju- 
ka); from the adj.] I. trans. To make meek; 
soften; render mild, pliant, or submissive; 
bumble or bring low. 

For he that highith himself shal be mekid, and he that 
mekith himself shall be enhaunsid. Wydif, Mat xxiiL 12. 

n. in trans. To submit; become meek. 

Ac Nede is next him, for anon he meketh. 

And as low as a lombe, for lakking of that hym nedeth. 

Piers Plowman (BX xx. 35. 


meekent (me'kn), v, t. [< meek + -en 1 .] Same 
as meek. 

Then with soft steps enseal’d the meekned valleys, 

In quest of memory. 

W. Browne , Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 1. 
Where meekened sense and amiable grace 
And lively sweetness dwell. Thomson. 

meek-eyed (mek'Id), a. Having eyes that re- 
veal meekness of character. 

He, her fears to cease, 

Seut down the meek-eyed Peace. 

Milton, Nativity, L 46. 

A patient, meek-eyed wife. Longfellow, Hyperion, iv. 8. 
meekheadf, «. [< ME. mekehede ; < meek + 

-head.] Meekness. HaUiwell. 
meekly (mek'li), adr. [< meek + -ty 2 .] In a 
meek manner; submissively; humbly; not 
proudly or roughly; mildly: gently, 
meekness (mek'nes), n. [< ME. meekenes , meke- 
nes; < meek 4* -ness. ] The quality of being 
meek; softness of temper; mildness; gentle- 
ness ; forbearance under injuries and provoca- 
tions; unrepining submission. = syn. Lowliness, 
humility, self-aoasement. See comparison under gentle. 
meert. An obsolete form of mere 1 , mere'*, mere 3 . 
meerk&t (mer'kat), n. 1. The African penciled 
ichneumon, Cynictis penicillata. See cut un- 
der Cynictis. — 2. The African suricate or zen- 
ick, Suricata tctradactyla. 
meers chaum (raer'sh&m or -shum; G. pron. 
mar'shoum), n. [< G. meerschaum , lit. * sea- 
foam/ < meer , the sea (= E. mere 1 ), + schaum, 
foam, froth, = E. scum.] 1. A hydrated sili- 
cate of magnesium, occurring in fine white 
clay-like masses, which when dry will float 
on water; sepiolite. The name, from the German 
for ‘sea-foam,’ alludes to the lightness and the snow- 
white color. It is found in various regions, but occurs 
chiefly in Asia Minor, Livadia, and the island of Enboea. 
When first taken oat it is soft, and makes lather like 
soap. It ia manufactured into tobacco-pipes, which, af- 
ter being carved or turned, are baked to dry them, then 
boiled in milk, polished, and finally boiled in oil or wax. 
Artificial meerschaum is made from the chips and waste 
left from meerschaum-cutting, consolidated by pressure. 
Meerschaum is imitated also in plaster of Paris, treated 
with paraffin and colored with gamboge and dragon’s- 
blood, and in other ways. 

2. A pipe made from this substance. Such pipes 
are valued from their taking a rich brown color from the 
oU of tobacco gradually absorbed by the material, 
meerswlnet, n. Bee mereswine. 
meeset, *• See mease 1 . 

Meesia (me 'si -ft), n. [NL. (Hedwig, 1782), 
named after David Meese , a gardener of the 
University of Franeker, in the Netherlands.] 
A genus of mosses typical of the tribe Meesiea , 
having long, densely cespitose stems and linear 
or narrowly lanceolate leaves, with rectangu- 
lar-hexagonal small areolation. The capsule is 
ccrnuouB, clavate, and thick-walled, the annulus simple 
or wanting. The species are distributed throughout the 
northern hemisphere, some occurring in North America. 
Also spelled Meesea. 

Meesiese (me-si'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < Meesia + 
-ea.] A trit>e of * mosses of the order Bryacea, 
taking its name from the genus Meesia. They 
are generally small planes, with 3- to 8- ranked lanceolate 
or linear-oblong leaves, and a long-pedicelled long-necked 
capsule, with a small convex or conical lid, and a double 
peristome of 16 teeth. Also spelled Meestece. 

meet 1 (met), v . ; pret. and pp. met , ppr. meeting. 
[< ME. meeten , meten , < AS. metan (pp. mette, 
meted), gemetan (= OS. md$an = OFries. meta 
= D. moeten, gemoeten = MLG. moten, LG. 
mo ten, moten = Icel. mata = Sw. mot a = Dan. 
mode = Goth, gamoljan), meet, encounter, < mot, 
gemot , a meeting: see moot 1 , n.] I, trans. 1. To 
come into the same place with (another person 
or thing); come into the presence of; of per- 
sons, come face to face with. 

Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. Amos iv. 12. 

That, In the official marks invested, yon 
Anon do meet the senate. Shak., Cor., iL 8. 149. 

2. To come up to from a different direction; 
join by going toward; come to by approach- 
ing from the opposite direction, as distinguish- 
ed from overtake: as, to meet a person m the 
road. 

And thus thei conveyed hem vn-to the town, whereas 
Gonnore, the doughter of kynge leodogan com hem for to 
meten. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), lit 448. 

I would have overtaken, not have met my Game. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, iv. 5. 

3. To come into physical contact with ; join by 
touching or uniting with; be or become con- 
tiguous to. 

The broad seas swell’d to meet the keel. 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 

4. To come upon ; encounter; attain to; reach 
the perception, possession, or experience of: 
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meet 

as, to meet one’s fate calmly; his conduct meets 
the approbation of the public; you will meet 
your reward. 

Let no whit thee dismay 
The hard beginne that meetee thee in the aore 
And with aharpe fits thy tender hart oppreaseth tore. 

Spenser, fTq., IIL iii. 21. 

All torts of cruelties they meet like pleasures. 

Fletcher (and, another), Sea Voyage, iv. 2. 
I have a little satisfaction in seeing a letter written to 
you upon my table, though I meet no opportunity of send- 
ing it. Donne, Letters, xvii. 

Chariots and flaming arms, and fiery steeds, 
Reflecting blase on blase, first met his view. 

Milton, P. L., vL 18. 

5. To come into collision with ; encounter with 
force or opposition ; come or move against : as, 
to meet the enemy in battle. 

To meet the noise 

Of his almighty engine he shall hear 
Infernal thunder. Milton, P. L., ii. 64. 

I have heard of your tricks.— 

And you that smell of amber at my charge, 

And triumph in your cheat— well, I may live 
To meet thee. 

Beau . and FL , Honest Man’s Fortune, iiL 3. 
Some new device they have afoot again. 

Some trick upon my credit ; I shall meet it 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 8. 
Like fire he meets the foe. 

And strikes him dead for thine and tnee. 

Tennyson , Princess, iv. (song). 

6. To come into conformity to ; be or act in 
agreement with: as, conduct that meets one’s ex- 
pectations. — 7. To discharge; satisfy: as, to 
meet a note at maturity. 

This day he requires a large sum to meet demands that 
cannot be denied. Bulwer, L&Ay of Lyons, v. 2. (Hoppe.) 

8. To answer; refute: as, to meet an opponent’s 
objections.— To meet half-way, to approach from an 
equal distance and meet ; figuratively, make mutual and 
equal concessions to, each party renouncing some claim ; 
make a compromise with.— To meet the eye, to arrest 
the sight ; come into notice ; become visible. — well met. 
a salutation of compliment. Compare hail-fellotc, toell 
met, under haU/eUow. Shakspere has also ill met in the 
opposite sense. 

Weel met, toed met, now, Parcy Reed. 

Death of Parcy Reed (Child's Ballads, VI. 144). 
=8yn. I. To light or happen upon.— 6. To comply with, 
fulfil. 


megacerons 


(d) To obviate. [A Latinlsm. ] 

Before I proceed farther, it is good to meet with an ob- 


I fin* em ready planted in March-meeUn’, 

Warm ez a lyceura audience in their greetin'. 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Hosea Biglow’s Speech in 

(March Meeting. 


Before I proceed farther, it is good to meet wun an ob- 
jection, which if not removed, the conclusion of experi- 
ence from the time past to the present will not be sound. . .... . . rA1 ... . 

Bacon, meetinger (me'ting-dr), n. [Also dial, meet- 
iner, meetner; < meeting + -er 1 .] In some parts 
of England, a habitual attendant of a dissent- 
ing meeting or chapel. 

The Meetinger keeps himself posted up with the last 
clerical escapade, and fires it off at us when he gets a 
chance. Nineteenth Century, XXII. 266. 

meeting-house (me'ting-bous), n. A house of 
worship: specifically employed by Friends to 
designate tneir houses of worship, in England 
by members of the established church to desig- 
nate the houses of worship of dissenters, and 
in the United States, chiefly in the country, as 
a designation of auy house for worship. 

The meeting house was much enlarged, and there was a 
fresh enquiry among many people after the truth. 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 
His heart misgave him that the churches were so many 
meeting-houses, but 1 soon made him easy. Addison. 
In the old days it would have been thought unphilo- 
well as effeminate to warm the meeting-houses 


(«) To counteract; oppose. 

We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 166. 

[Meet in the intransitive sense is sometimes conjugated 
with to be as an auxiliary as well as with Aai*.]=ByiL I, 
To collect, muster, gather. 

meet 1 (met), n. [< meet i, t\] 1. A meeting 
of huntsmen for fox-hunting or coursing, or 
of bicyclists for a ride ; also, the company so 
met. 

The mantelpiece, in which is stuck a large card with the 
list of the meets tor the week of the county houuds. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, L 4. 

2. The place appointed for such a meeting; 
the rendezvous. 

meet 2 (met), a . and n. [< ME. meete , mete , < AS. 
gemet , fit, suitable (cf. meete, moderate, = Icel. 
meetr , meet), < ge-, a generalizing suffix, + me - 
tan , measure: see mete *.] I, a. 1. Fit; suit- 
able; proper; convenient; adapted; appro- 
priate. 

s a 


sophic as 
artificially. 


C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 27. 


■*-— Krasrts r,". r 


and yt is verey mete and necessanre tt 
Schoole erect theare. English Odds (E. E. T. S.), p. 240. 

But for Adam there was not found an help meet for him. 


n. of meetl, *?.] 1. A coming together; an in- 


It was meet that we should make merry. 

2f. Proper; own. 

Menelay the mighty, that was his mete brother. 

Come fro his kingdom with clene shlppes Sixti. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.^ L 4067. 

3f. Equal. 

Lord of lordes both loud and still. 

And none on melde (mold] mete him untill. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 122. 

4. Even. [Now only prov. Eng.] 

Niece, you tax Signlor Benedick too much ; but he’ll be 
meet with you. Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 47. 

I’ll be meet with ’em : 

Seven of their young pigs I’ve bewitch’d already. 

Middleton, The Witch, i. 2. 

=Byn. 1. Fitting, suitable, suited, congenial. 

--- „ m A1 * n.t n. An equal ; a companion. 

II. intrans. I. To come together; come face to me etele8t, n. See metels. 
face ; join company, assemble, or congregate. mee tent (me'tn),». t. [< meet* + To make 

Also we metu with ij Galyea of Vtiijyg, whlche went owt« meet or fit ; adapt ; prepare. Ash. [Bare.] 

ofV.ny.amoa^r^ & terl (ra e't*r) n [< meet* + - j£j One 

ADd Tor the rest o' the fleet who meets or encounters ; a participant in a 

Which I dispersed, they all have met again, meeting. [Kare.J 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote. m06ter 2 t, «• An obsolete spelling of meter*. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 238. meetl^t, n - [Also meith ; said to be a var. of 
So hand in hand they pass’d, the loveliest pair mete 1 , t?.] A mark; a sign; a landmark or 

That ever yet in love’s embraces met. , boundary : as, meeths and marches. 

„ _ .... T* ' •’ meeth'V”. See mead 1. 

2. To come together in opposition or in con- mee tlrnr (me'ting), n. [< ME. me tinge; verbal 

tention, as in fight, competition, or play. A 

And therefore this marcke that we must shoot at, set 
vp wel in our sight, we shal now meat for y* shoot. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 38. 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet , 

May serve to better us, and worse our foes. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 430. 

3. To come into contact; form a junction; 
unite ; be contiguous or coalesce. 

There Savoy and Piemont meete. 

Goryat, Crudities, I. 00. 

4. To combine. 

How all things meet to make me this day happy. 

Beau, and FL, Thierry and Theodore t, ii. 1. 

Thou, the latest-left of all mv knights, 

In whom should meet the offices of all. 

Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur. 

5. To come together exactly; agree; square or 
balance, as accounts. 

The Courtly figure Allegoria, which is when we speake 
one thing and tninke another, and that our wordes and 
our meanings meete not. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 154. 

It Is mighty pleasant at the end of the year to make all 
[our accounts] meet. Lamb, Old China. 

To make both ends meet See end . — To meet up with, 
to come upon, whether by encountering or by overtaking. 

(Southern U. 8.]— To meet with, (a) To Join; unite in 
company. 

When Gabryell owre lady grette, 

And Elyzabeth with here mette. 

Babees Book (&. E. T. S.\ p. 17. 

Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 4. 42. 

(6) To light on; find; come to: often said of an unex- 
pected event 

W e met with many things worthy of observation. Bacon. 

(c) To suffer; be exposed to; experience. 

Royal Mistress, 

Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 
From the fierce prince. 

Rowe, Ambitious Step-Mother, ii. 2. 


middle of the gateway, the corresponding stile 

of the companion gate. Also called miter-post. 

Gen. ii. 20. pnftfl ^ Ti g -HAAd (me'ting-sed). n. Fennel, cara- 
Luke xv. 82. way, dill, or other aromatic and pungent seed, 
eaten to prevent drowsiness in church. [New 
Eng.] 

She munched a sprig of meetih seed. 

St. Nicholas, IV. 202. 


meetlyt (met'li), a. [< ME. metely; < meet 2 + 
-ly 1 .] Meet; becoming; appropriate; propor- 
tionable. 

Fetys he was and wel beseye. 

With m etely rpouth and yen greye. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 822. 

Diuers other, that were more meetelie ... for your es- 
tate. Stow, Edw. V., an. 1482. 

meetly (met'li), adv. [< ME. meetely , metely; 
< meet 2 + -Zy 2 .] 1. In a meet or fit manner; 

fitly; suitably; properly. 

So that the mete <fc the masse watz metely delyuered. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S . \ L 1414. 

I account the Mirrour of Magistrates meetely furnished 
of beautiful parts. Sir P. Sidney, ApoL for Poetrie. 

2. Measurably; tolerably. 

And it is yet of a metely good strengthe, and it was 
called in olde tyme Effrata. 

Sir R. Guyl/orde, Pylgrymage, p. 35. 

meetness (met'nes), n. [< meet 2 + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being meet ; fitness ; suita- 
bleness; propriety. 

meg-, mega-. [< Gr. ylyas, great, large, big: see 
mickle , much.] In physics , a prefix to a unit of 
measurement to denote the unit taken a million 
times: as. a meaohm . a iwetfavolt, etc. 



or political meeting; the meeting adjourned till 
the next day: applied in the United States, 


from microbacteria. 
185. 


Ziegler , Pathol. Anat., i. 


especially in rural districts, to any assemblage megabasite (meg- a -ba' sit), n. [< Gr. ykyaq, 
1 >, and in England and Ire- mat, +/?4<r/r, base, + -/te 2 .] In mineral., a tung- 


for religious worship* 

laud to one of dissenters from the established 
church; specifically, an assembly of Friends for 
religious purposes : as, to go to meeting. 

Many sober Baptists and professors . . . came in, and 
abode in the meeting to the end. 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

I seem to see again 
Aunt, in her hood and train, 

Glide, with a sweet disdain. 

Gravely to Meeting. 

Locker, On an Old Muff. 

Your yellow dog was always on hand with a sober face 
to patter on hiB four solemn paws behind the farm-wagon 
as ft went to meeting of a Sunday morning. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 20. 

3. A conflux, as of rivers ; a confluence ; a join- 
ing, as of lines ; junction ; union. 

Her face is like the Milky Way V the sky, 

A meeting of gentle lights without a name. 

Suckling, Breunowalt, lii. 

4. A hostile encounter; a duel. 

At the first metunge there was a sore lust. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart's Chron., I. ccxl. 

Basket-meeting. See the quotation. [Western U. S.J 

Basket Meetings — jolly religious picnics, where you could 
attend to your salvation ana eat “roas’in' ears with old 
friends in the thronged recesses of the forests. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, x. 

Experience, family, Indignation, etc., meeting. See 


state of iron and manganese, probably a vari- 
ety of wolfram. 

mejuttephalic (meg'a-se-fal'ik or -sef'a-lik), a. 
[< Gr. yiyas, great, large, + head, + -ie.] 

Large-headea : specifically applied in craniom- 
etry to skulls whose cranial capacity exceeds 
1450 cubic centimeters. 

Meg&ceph&lon (meg-a-sef'a-lon), n. [NL. (C. J. 
Temminck, 1844), < Gr. plyei, great, large, + *e- 
<paM/, head.] A genus of mound-birds or brush- 
turkeys of Celebes, of the family Megapodii- 
dee and subfamily Talegallintv ; the maleos: so 
called from the size of the head, which results 
from an expansion of the cranial walls into a 
kind of helmet, if. maleo is the only species, 
megacephalous (meg-a-sef'a-lus), a. [< Gr. 
fiiyag, great, large, + Ke$a/ij, head.] Large- 
headea; megacephalic in general. Also mega- 
locephalous. 

Megaceros (me-gas'e-ros), n. [NL., < Gr. yi- 
yaq, great, large, + tee pa c, horn.] The genus of 
large extinct Cervidw of which the Irish elk is the 
type, having immense palmated antlers. The 
animal formerly called Cervus megaceros or C. hibemicus 
is now known as Megaceros hibemicus. It is related to 
the elk of Europe ana the moose of America, but is much 
larger. Its remains abound in the peat-bogs of England 
and Scotland. 

Experience, ramuy, moignauon. yic., mewaujg. megaceroua (me-gas'e-rus), a. [< Gr. ptya$, 
the qualifying words.— March meeting, In New England lanre -f idtxic horn 1 Having very larce 

towns, the principal town-meeting, occurring annually in lar ^’ + norn.J oavmg ve y arge 

March horns, as the extinct Irish elk. 
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Megachile 

Megachile (meg-a-lri'le), n. [NL., < Gr. pkyaq, 
great, large, + lip.] A genus of aculeate 
hvmenopterous insects, or bees, of the family 
Apidce and group Dasygastra:; the leaf -cutters. 

It Is a large genus, of world- wide distribution, containing 
many species of varied habits : all furnish their cells with 
bits of leaves cut from trees and plants, which they stick 
together and roll into cases to form their larval cells in the 
trunks of dead trees and old rotting palings. The nest of 
M. muraria is composed of grains of sand glued together 
with its viscid saliva, and is so hard as not to be easily 
penetrated by a knife. About GO European and as many 
North American species are known. M. csntuncularis is 
one of the common species of Europe and North America. 

Megachilida (meg-a-kil'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < to Cybele, tt 
Megachile + -idee.] "The leaf-cutting bees re- inborn, antiq. 
garded as a family. ce “ ion ’ ,ea86 ' 

Megachiroptera (meg'a-ki-rop'te-ra), n. pi 
[NL., neut. pi. of megachiropterus: see mega- 
chiropterous.] Same as Macrochiroptera. G. E. 

Dobson. 

megachiropteran (meg'a-ki-rop'te-ran), a. and 
n. [< Megachiroptera + -an.] I, a. Pertaining 
to the Megachiroptera , or having their charac- 
ters ; being a fruit-bat. 

n. n. A member of the Megachiroptera; a 
fruit-bat. 

megachiropteroH8 (meg'a-ld-rop'te-niB), a. [< 

,+ 
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megaleme (meg'a-lem), n. A scansorial barbet 
of the genus Megaloema , in a broad sense. Also 
megaleeme , megataime . 

megalerg (meg'a-l£rg), n . [< Gr. pkyaq (peyal-), 
, + E. erg. ] Same as megaerg. 


Megalops 

What Thurnam calls medium brains range in weight be- 
tween 40 and 521 ounces for men and 86 and 47) ounces 
If brains in size above this are called mega- 


for women 
locephalous. 


ScLAmer., N.8.,LXL5 


l longicorns or cerambycids 
lal 8clerites continuous. 


chiropterous.] Same as megachiropteran. 

megacocci (meg-a-kok'si), n. pi [NL., < Gr. 
pkyaq, great, large, + Kdiocoq, a berry : see coccus.] 
The largest kind of cocci: distinguished from 
micrococci. 

megacosm ( meg'a-kozm ), n. [< Gr. pkyaq, great, 
4* ufopoq, world.] Same as macrocosm. 

I desire him to give me leave to set forth our microcosm, 
man, in some such deformed way as he doth the rnega- 
cotmv, or great world. 

Bp. Croft, Animad. on Burnet's Theory (1685X p. 188. 

l( Latham.) 

megaderm (meg'a-d6rm), n. [< NL. Megader- 
ma.] A bat of the family Megaderma tidw. 

Megaderma (meg-a-d6r'ma) T n. [NL., < Gr. 
pkyaq, great, large, + dkppa, the skin : see derma.] 
The typical genus of the family Megadennatidce 
(or subfamily Megaderma time of Nycteridee). 
M. gigas of Australia is the largest bat of the suborder 
Microchiroptcra, the forearm measuring 4} inches. M. 
hjra is a smaller species, common in India. There are 
several others. 

Megadermatidae (meg'a-d6r-mat'i-de), n. pi 
[NL., < Megaderma(t-) +' -idee.] The Megader- 
ma time rated as a family. 

Megadermatinae (meg-a-d6r-ma-ti'ne), n. pi 
[NL., < Megaderma(t-) + -ince.] A subfamily 
of bats of the family Nycteridte, typified by the 
genus Megaderma; the megaderms. 

Megadenis (me-gad'e-ms), n. [NL. (Serville, 
1834), < Gr. pkyaq, great, large, + dtp?/, neck, 
throat.] Agenusofloi 
having the three sternal 
They exhale a strong, peculiar odor, though no odoriferous 
glands have been discovered. They are mostly tropical 
American, but M. byfasciatus occurs in Texas. 

megadont (meg'a-dont), a. [Irreg. < Gr. pkyaq, 
great, large, + odobq ( odovr -) = E. tooth.] Hav- 
ing large teeth. W. H. Flower. 

megadyne (meg'a-din), n. [< Gr. pkyaq, great 
(see mega-), + E. dyne, q. v.j 
a million 

megaerg (meg'a-6rg), n. [< Gr. pkyaq, great (see 
mega-), + E. erg, q. v.] A unit equal to a mil- 
lion ergs. Also megerg, megalerg. 

megafarad (meg'a-far-ad), n. [< Gr. pkyaq, great 
(see mega-), + E. farad , a. v.] In electrometry , 
a unit equal to a million farads. 

Megalaema (meg-a-le'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. pkyaq 
(peyah-), great, large, + Aaipdq, throat (breast).] 
The typical genus of Megalwmidte or scansorial 
barbets. The species of Megalcema proper are Asiatic. 
M. hcemacephala , the crimson-breasted barbet, is a com- 
mon Indian one, known as the tamJbagut or coppersmith. 
Also Megalaima, as originally by G. R. Gray in 1842. 

MegalsemidSB (meg-a-le'mi-de), n. pi. [ NL. , < 
Megalcema + -idee.] A family of chiefly Old 
World non-passerine picarian birds, formerly 
confused with the barbets proper or puff-birds 
( Bucconidte ) of America; scansorial barbets. 
The technical characters are— the homalogonatous and 
antiopelmous musculation of the zygodactylous feet ; a 
single carotid; no caeca; tufted elaeodochon; acute manu- 
brium sterni ; bifurcate vomer ; and ten rec trices. The 
term is synonymous with Capitonidcc. The megalemes 
are nearly related to the toucans and woodpeckers. They 
are of small to moderate size, of stout form, with large 
heads and heavy bills garnished with long bristles, in the 
latter respect resembling the barbets of tne family Bucco- 
nidcc. The coloration is highly variegated and often bril- 
liant. Some 80 species are described, chiefly Asiatic and 
African, only a few occurring in South America. The 
family is divided into Pogonorhynchince, Megahrmince, and 
Capitonince. 


great (see mega 
Megalesian, Megalenaim (meg-a-le'si-au, 
-len'si-an), a. [<L. Mcgalesia, prop. Megalensia 
( < Gr. MeyaUpna, a festival in honor of the Magna 
Mater or Cybele), neut . pi. of Megalensis, pertain- 
ing to Megale , < Gr. M ey&Ay, ‘the Great/ an epi- 
thet of the Magna Mater, fem. of pkyaq (uryaA-), 
great : see main 2 , mickle , much .] Of or belonging 
to Cybele, the Great Mother. — Megalesian games, 
in Bom. antiq., a magnificent festival, with a stately pro- 
cession, feasting, and scenic performances in the theaters, 
celebrated at Rome in the month of April, and lasting for 
six days, in honor of Cybele. Hie image of this goddess was 
brought to Rome from Pessinus in Galatia, about 203 B. c., 
and the games were instituted then or shortly afterward, 
in consequence of a sibylline oracle promising continual 
victory to the Romans if due honors were paid to her. 
megalesthete (meg-a-leB'thet), «. [< Gr. pkyaq 
(peya?.-), great, large, + alaOrrrf/q, one who per- 
ceives: see esthete, esthetic.] A supposed tac- 
tile organ of the chitons. Also written mega- 
l aesthete. H. N. Moseley. 

Megalichthys (meg-a-lik'this), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pkyaq (peya?.-), great," large, + fish.] A 

genus of large fossil ganoid fishes of Carbon- 
iferous age, established by Agassiz. Their re- 
mains occur in Devonian beds of Europe. By Gunther 
the genus is referred to the family Saurodipteridcc, sub- 
order PUypteroidei ; by others to families called Saurodip- 
terini or Saurichthyidcs. It was characterized by large, 
smooth, but minutely punctured, enameled scales, some of 
* 'ch hav 


a Ash of great size. The jawB were furnished with immense 
laniary teeth. Several species have been described from 
the Carboniferous strata of Scotland and England, 
megalith (meg'a-lith), n. [< Gr. pkyaq, great, 
+ ?10oq, stone.] A great stone; specifically, a 
stone of great size used in constructive work or 
as a monument, as in ancient Cyclopean and so- 
called Druidic or Celtic remains. 

Hundreds of our countrymen rush annually to the French 
megaliths. 

J. Fergusson, Rude 8tone Monuments, p. 181, note, 
megalithic (meg-a-lith'ik), a. [< megalith + 
-ic.] Consisting "of megaliths or very large 

stones: as, megalithic monuments; the mega- 
lithic architecture of Egypt. The word megalithic, 
however, as now almost exclusively used, has reference 
to a peculiar class of monuments or remains, of which the 
most essential feature is that the stones used in their con- 
struction in a vast majority of cases have nearly or quite 
their natural form. Hence these remains, in so far as 
they consist of stone, have been designated as “ rude stone 
monuments.” The stones used in them are frequently, 
but not always of very lai^e size. The menhir and dolmen 
are perhaps the most characteristic of the various forms of 
megalithic construction (see these words), but circles and 
avenues or alinements of standing stones, as well as tumuli 
or barrows of earth, either covering or inclosing dolmens, 
and fremiently surrounded by one or more rows or circles 
of uprigntjBtones, are almost equally common and charac- 
daily nota‘ ‘ 


A unit equal to 


teristic. The region especially notable for the number 
and variety of its megalithic remains extends from north- 
ern Africa through France and Great Britain to Scandi- 
navia. The most remarkable display of the various forms 
is in Algiers, in Brittany, in Cornwall and various districts 
in southwestern England and Wales, as well as in parts of 
Ireland and Scotland; also in northern Germany, Den- 
mark, and southern Scandinavia. There areal bo great num- 
bers of dolmens and tumuli in India, especially in the hills 
of Khassia, where such monuments are still being erected. 

sav- 

architectural 


megalocyte (meg'a-15-sit), n. [< Gr. pkyaq (pe- 
yaA-), great, large, + utroq, a cavity: see cyte.] 
A large blood-corpuscle, measuring from 12 to 
15 micromillimeters in diameter, found in the 
human blood in cases of anemia, especially of 
pernicious anemia. 

megalogonidium ( meg/a-lo-go-nid 'i-um), n. : 
pi. megalogonidia (-S,). [NL., < Gr. pkyaq (peyaX-), 
great, large, + NIL. gonidium.] Same as ma- 
crogonidium . 

megalograph (meg'a-15-grfcf), n. [< Gr. pkyaq 
(peyaX-), great, large, + ypd^etv, write.] A form 
of camera lucida used for microscopic drawing, 
or for industrial pattern-drawing, as from de- 
signs formed by tne kaleidoscope. It admits of 
drawing directly from the microscopic or kalei- 
doscopic image. 

megalography (meg-a-log # ra-fi), n. [< Gr. pk- 
yaq ( peyaX -), great, large, Jr - ypwpia , < ypdcfteiv, 
write.] A drawing of pictures to a large scale. 
Bailey , 1731. 

megalomania (meg'a-lo-ma'ni-ft), n. [NL., < 
Gr. pkyaq ( peyaX -), great, + pavia, madness : see 
mania.] A form of insane delusion the subjects 
of which imagine themselves to be very great, 
exalted, or powerful personages ; the delusion 
of grandeur. 

Megalonyx (me-garo-niks), n. [NL. (Thomas 
Jefferson, 1797), so called from the great size 
of its claw-bones; < Gr. pkyaq (jieyaX-), great, 
lar^e, + 6vv£, a claw.] 1. A genus of gigantic 
extinct Pleistocene edentate quadrupeds re- 
lated to the sloths, belonging to the family 
Mylodontidce (sometimes, however, referred to 
the Megatheriidw), having the foremost tooth in 
each jaw lar^e and separated from the others 
by a wide diastema. M. cuvieri is one of the 
best-known species. — 2. [/. c.] An individual 
or a species of this genus. 

megalopa(meg-a-16'pfi), n. Same as megalops , 2. 

megalophonons (meg'a-lo-fo'nus). a. [< Gr. 
peyaMtyuvoq, having a loud voice, < pkyaq (jieya?.-), 
great, + voice.] 1 . Having a loud voice : 
vociferous; clamorous. [Rare.] — 2. Of grand 
or imposing sound. [Rare.] 

This is at once more descriptive and more megalopho- 
nous. 

Note on Shelley's Peter Bell the Third, PraL 

Megalophonns (me^a-lo-fo'nus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. peya?A*uvoq, having a loud voice : see mega- 
lophonous. j A genus of larks, of the family 
Alaudidee, founded by G. R. Gray in 1841 upon 
certain African species which have naked nos- 
trils and are colored like quails, as M. apiatus 
(or clamosa) : so called from being megalopho- 
nous. Also called Corypha. 

megalopic (meg-a-lop'ik), a. [< Gr. peya?mn6q, 
large-eyed, < pkyaq ( peya %-), great, large, + 
eye: see optic . Cf. Megalops.] Having large 
eves; specifically, of crustaceans, having the 
cha 


haracter of a in< 

lopinsB 
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Megalopinae (meg'a-ro-pl'ne), n. pi [NL., 
< Megalops (Megalop-) + -ina:.] A subfamily 
of elopine fishes without pseudobranchi®, and 
with large scales and a long anal fin, repre- 
sented by the genus Megalops. They are known 
as tarpons (or tarpums) and jew-fish. 
megalopine (meg'a-lo-pin), a. and n. I.a. 
Of, pertaining to, or having the characters of 
the Megalopina*. 

II. n. A fish of the subfamily Megalopince . 
megalopolis! (meg-a-lop'o-lls), n. [< Gr. 
peyaTAnoTuq, a great city, metropolis (also the 
name of several cities), < pkyaq (peyaA-), great, 
large, + ndfaq, city: s ee police.] A chief city; 
a metropolis. 

Paul and his wife are back in the precincts of megalopo- 
lis. M. Collins, The Ivory Gate, It 21L (Encyc. Diet.) 

Megalops (meg'a-lops). n. 

[NL., C Gr. pkyaq (peya/.-), 
great, large, + fop, eye: 
nee megalopic.] 1. In ichth., 
a genus of elopine fishes, 
representing tne subfam- 
ily Megalopince of the fam- 
ily Elopiaw, founded by 
LacSpMe in 1803. M.at- 
lanticus is a large species, 
known as the tarpon. — 2. 

[/. c .] A spurious genus of 
decapod crustaceans, rep- 
resenting a stage in the 
development of crabs in 


To the same primitive period [the Neolithic] of rude 

&e life must be assigned the rudiments of architect 

skill pertaining to the Megalithic Age. Everywhere we 
find traces, alike throughout the seats of oldest civilisa- 
tion and in earliest written records including the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament Scriptures, of the erection 
of the Bimple monolith, or unhewn pillar of stone, as a rec- 
ord of events, a monumental memorial, or a landmark. 

Encyc. Brit., II. 888. 

But it is in Egypt that megalithic architecture is seen in 
its most matured stage, with all the massiveness which so 
aptly symbolises barbarian power. Encyc. BrxL, II. 338. 

The megalithic structures, menhirs, cromlechs, dolmens, 
and the like . . . have been kept up as matters of modern 
construction and recognized purpose among the ruder in- 
digenous tribes of India. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, 1. 55. 
megall&ntoid (meg-a-lan'toid), a. [< Gr. pkyaq , 
great, large, + NL. allantois , q. v.] Having a 
large allantois. 

Mc^alobatrachns (meg'a-lo-bat'ra-kiiB), n. 
[NL. (Tschndi),< Gr. pkyaq (pr^aX-), great, large, 
+ ftdrpaxoq. a frog: see batrachian.] An Asiatic 
genus of tne family Protonopsidce (or Crypto- 
branchidce), having four small but well-formed 
feet, and no gill-slits; the giant salamanders. 


M. maximus is the largest livin^amphibian, attaining a 
some parts of continental Asia. 

locarp 


length of three feet or more. 


i found in Japan and 


megalocarpons (meg'a-lo-kiir'pus), a. [< Gr. 
peyaMmpTToq, having Targe fruit, < pkyaq (ueya?.-), 
great, large, + napirdq, fruit.] Having large 

meg&locephaloil8(meg'a-]o-sef'a-lu8), a. Same 
as megacephalic. 



Megalops Stage of Shore- 
crab ( Care in ms mamas). 
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Megalops 

which the eyes are enormous. The term is retained 
as the designation of this condition, commonly known 
as the megalop* or megalop* stage. First called megalopa 
(W. E. Leach, 1815). 

In the higher Decapods the zoea frequently gives rise to a 
Megalop*, with very large, stalked eyes, ana the complete 
number of appendages, from which, by a series of moults, 
the adult form is produced. Stand . Nat. HisL, II. 11. 

3. A genus of rove-beetles or staphylinids, con- 
taining a few small species of America and Af- 
rica. Dejean , 1833. — 4. A genus of reptiles. 

megalopsia (meg - a - lop ' si - &), n. [NL. , < Gr. 
pi) aq (ucyaX-), great, large, 4- uf, eye.] A patho- 
logical condition of the eyes in which oojects 
appear enlarged. 

megalopsychy (meg'a-lop-sl'ki), w. [< Gr. 
fieya/jjxjwxicij greatness* of soul, < peyaV/njrvxoc, 
great-souled, high-souled, < plyac (peyal-), great, 
4-^*?, soul.] Magnanimity; greatness of soul. 
Coles, 1717. [Rare.] 

Megaloptera (meg-a-lop'te-rii), n. pi, [NL., < 
Gr. plyac (peyaA-), ^reat, large, 4- n repdv, wing, = 
E. feather.] A tribe of Neuroptera, containing 
the families Myrmeleontidw, Hemerobiidcc , and 
Mantispidce. Latreille , 1803. 

Megalopteris (meg-a-lop'te-ris), n. [NL., < 
Gr. plyac (ueya'A-), great, 4- nreptc, a fern.] A 
genus of fossil ferns established by Dawson 
(1871), which is related to Neuropteris by its 
nervation, and to AUthopteris by the position 
of the leaflets. The fronds are very large and simply 
pinnate. This genus (according to Lesquereux not sep- 
arable from Danceopsi* except by the characters of the 
venation) is found in the Devonian of New Brunswick, in 
the Subcarboniferous of West Virginia, and also in the 
coal-measures of Illinois and Ohio. 

The fragments (referred to Megalopteri*) pertain to a 
group of ferns which, at the beginning of the Carbonifer- 
ous epoch, represents this family by plants as remarkable 
by their magnitude as by the elegance and beauty of their 
forms. Lesquereux, Coal Flora of Pennsylvania, p. 162. 

Megalomis (meg-a-ldr'nia), n. [NL.,< Gr .plyac 
(peyah-), great, large, + bpvtc, bird.] 1 . Same as 
Grus , 1. G. It, Gray , 1840. — 2. A genus of huge 
fossil birds founded by Seeley upon a fragmen- 
tary tibia from the Eocene of Sheppey, Eng- 
land. It was the same specimen that had been referred 
to Lithomis by Bower bank, the true Lithomis of Owen, 
1841, being regarded as different A species has been 
called M. emuinus, from its supposed relationship to the 
emu. 

megalosaur (meg'a-lo-sar), n. [< NL. Mega- 
losaurus.] A dinosaur of the family Megalo- 
sauridw. 

megalosanrian (meg'a-lo-s&'ri-au), a. and w. 
[< NL. Megalosaurus 4- -i«w.] * I. a. Having 
the characters of a megalosaur. 

II. n. A megalosaur. 

Megalosauridse (meg'a-lo-s&'ri-de), n. pi. 
[NL. , < Megalosaurus + -idee.] A family of dino- 
saurians with biconcave vertebrae, pubes slen- 
der and united distally, and tetradactyl feet, 
typified by the genus Megalosaurus. 

megalosauroid (meg^a-lo-B&'roid), a. and m. 
[< NL. Megalosaurus 4- Gr. ddoc, form.] Same 
as megalosaurian. 

Megalosaurus (meg^a-lo-s&'rus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. plyac (peya?.-j‘ 
great, large, 4- aavpoc, 
a lizard.] A genus of 
dinosaurian reptiles, 
typical of the family 
Megalosauridw , estab- 
lished by Buckland 
upon remains indicat- skuiiof.t/^d/«x<iHrw. 
ing a gigantic terres- 
trial reptile of carnivorous habits. The size has 
been variously estimated at from 30 to 40 and even 50 
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MegalotinSB (meg'a-lo-tl'ne), w. pi. [NL., < 
Megalotis 4- -inaz.] A subfamily of Canidce, 
represented by the genus Megalotis , having 
enormously large ears, three true tubercular 
molars of upper jaw, and short sectorial teeth 
of both jaws. 

megalotme (meg-a-16'tin), a. [< Gr. pfyac 
( peya ?.-), great, large, 4- ovg (or-) = E. ear}.] 
Having large ears, as a fox; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Megalotince. 

Megalotis (meg-a-ld'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. plyac 
(peya/.-), great, 4- oi’f (or-) = E. raA.] 1. The 
typical genus of Megalotimv , founded by Dliger 
in 1811. M. lalandi is the large-eared fox of 
Africa. The genus is also named Agriodus 
and Otocyon. — 2. A genus of African and In- 
dian larks of the family Alaudidc p, named by 
Swainson in 1827. See Pyrrhulauda. 

Megamastictora (meg'a-mas-tik'to-ra), »i. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. plyac, great, 4- pacrrinTup, a scourger, 

< paari&iv, whip, nog, scourge, ( p&oTi% (paoriy-), 
a whip, scourge.] In Sollas’s classification of 
sponges, one of two main branches of the phy- 
lum Parazoa or Spongier, characterized by the 
comparatively large size of the choanocytes, 
which are 0.005 to 0.009 millimeter in diameter; 
the chalk-sponges : contrasted with Micromas- 
tictora. 

megamastictora! (meg*a-mas-tik'to-ral), a. [< 
Megamastictora 4- -alf] Haviug large choano- 
evtes, as a chalk-sponge; of or pertaining to 
the Megamastictora. 

Megamys (meg'a-mis), n. [NL., < Gr. plyac, 
great, large, 4- pvc, mouse.] A genus of fos- 
sil hystricomorphic rodents from the Eocene 
of South America, of the family Octodontidw. 
lyOrbigny. 

megaphone (meg'a-fon), n. [< Gr. plyac, great, 
4- <f>on rfj, sound. Cf. megalophonons .] An instru- 
ment devised by Edison for assisting hearing, 
adapted for use by deaf persons or for the per- 
ception of ordinary sounds at great distances. 
It consists essentially of two large funnel-shaped receivers 
for collecting the sound-waves, which are conducted to 
the ear by flexible tubes. 

Megaphyton (me-gaf'i-ton), It. [NL. (Artis, 
1825), < Gr. plyac, great, large, 4- 6vt6v, plant.] 
A fossil fern-stem found in the coal-measures of 
Europe and America. This fossil belongs to the trunk 
of a tree-fern, and is marked by large scars, which are some- 
times nearly square in outline and sometimes transversely 
oval, and placed in opposite biserial rows. The internal 
disks of the scare often have horseshoe-shaped vascular 
impressions. This fern occasionally grew to a very con- 
siderable size, having scare three inches wide. 

megapod (meg'a-pod), a. and w. [< Gr. plyac, 
great, large, 4- jfoi'f (nod-) = E. foot. Cf. Gr. pe- 
ya/Anovc, having large feet.] I. a. Having large 
feet: specifically applied to the Megapodiida'. 

H. n. One of the Megapodiida •. 

megapodan (me-gap'o-dan), a. and n. Same as 
megapod. 

megapode (meg'a-pod), n. Same as megapod. 
A. Newton. 

Megapodidae (meg-a-pod'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Megapodius 4* Same as Megapodiida:. 

Megapodiida (meg*a-po-di'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Megapodius 4* -/eta?.*] A family of peristeropo- 
dous alectoromorphous birds of the order Gal- 
linee , typified by the genus Megapodius; the 
megapods or mound-birds; the jungle-fowls of 
Australia. They have relatively large feet, with four 
toes on a level, os in the American curasaows or Cmcidce, 
which latter the megapods represent in the Australasian 
region. They are known as mound-birds from their singti- 


Megarrhiza 

color. The family is divided into Mepapodiina and Tale- 
gaUince. See these words, and Megapodius. Usually Me- 
gapodidc e. 

MegapodiinSB (meg-a-pd-di-i'ne), n. pi. [NL.. 

< Megapodius + Ana:.] A subfamily of Mega- 
podiidee contrasting with Talegallirue, contain- 
ing two genera, Megapodius and Leipoa; mound- 
birds or megapods proper. 

Megapodius (meg-a-po'di-us), n. [NL., < Gr. 
plyac, great, large,*’ 4- novg (Trod-) = E. foot.] 
The typical and principal genus of Megapodi- 
idee, established by Quoy and Gaimard in 1824. 
It contains all the Megapodiino* excepting Leipoa ooellata 
— in all upward of 20 species. The Australian M. tumulut, 
figured above, Is a characteristic example. 

megapolist ( me-gap ' o-lis), n. [< Gr. gfyac, great, 
4- iroAsc, city. Cf. megalopolis.] A metropolis. 

Amadavad ... is at this present the inapapoli* of Cam- 
baya. Mr T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 84. 

Megaptera (me-gap 'te-rii), w. [NL., < Gr. ply as, 
great, 4- t rrep6v, wing, = E. feather. Cf. Me- 
galoptera.] A genus of furrowed whalebone- 
whales, the humpbacks, belonging to the family 
Baleenop teridee, and typical of the subfamily 
Megapterince, established by J. E. Gray in 1846. 
They have a low dorsal fin, folds of skin on the throat, free 
cervical vertebra, short broad baleen plates, and very long 
narrow flippers with only four digits. Numerous species 
have been described, from all seas, such as the long- finned 
whale, M . longimantt*. 

Megapterinm (me-gap-te-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL.. 

< Megaptera 4- -iwtr.] A ’subfamily of Balamop- 
teridee or finner-whales, typified by the genus 
Megaptera ; the humpbacks. The low dorsal fin 
forms a characteristic hump on the back ; the long manus 
has the fonr digits composed of numerous phalanges, and 
the throat is plicated. The genera are three : Megaptera, 
Poeeeopia , ana EeehriehHu*. 

megapterine (me-gap'te-rin), a. and n. [As 
Megaptera 4- -iwe 1 .] I, a. Having long fins, as 
a finner- whale ; belonging to the Megapterina\ 
H. n. A member of the Megapterince. 

Meg&rhynchns (meg-a-rine'kus), w. [NL., < 
Gr. plyaq, great, large, 4- pvyxoc, snout, bill.] 
A genus of American tyrant flycatchers, of 



Mega rhyn chus fitangua, life-size. 

the family Tyrannidce , of which M. pitongua 
of Brazil is the type, characterized by an enor- 
mous bill. M. mexieanuM of Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca and M. chry*oga*ter of Ecuador are other species. The 
genus was named by Thnnberg in 1824, and is also called 
Scaphorhgnchu*, Platyrhynehu*, and Megartoma. 

Meg&rian (me-ga'ri-an), a. [< L. Megara, < Gr. 
M fyapa, pi., Megara (appar. pi. of plyapov , hall, 
chamber, in pi. palace, caves (cells or chapel) 
of Demeter: see megaron), 4- -tan.] Of or be- 
longing to Megara, a city of ancient Greece, or 
to Megaris, a territory between Attica and Cor- 
inth, of which it was the capital; Megaric. — 
Megarlan school, a school of philosophy founded at Me- 
gara about 400 b. c. by Euclid, a native of that city, and 
a disciple of Socrates. The philosophers of this school 
taught that the only reality is the incorporeal essence : 
that the material world has no real existence : that change 
is inconceivable; that only the actual is possible ; that the 
ndtl .... 




good is the only real ; and that virtue Is the knowledge of 
* ’ ‘ ' ^’ims, and cul- 

gave it the 


the good. The school made much of sophisms, and cul- 
tivated a sort of logic of refutation, which i 


name of the eristic or dialectical school. 

Megaric (me-gar'ik), a. and n. [< L. Mega virus, 
< Gr. M ryapiKOc, of Megara, < Ml) a pa, Megara.] 
I. a. Same as Megarian. 

II. n. A Megarian philosopher, or a follower 
of the Megarian school. 

megaron (meg'a-ron), 9i. ; pi. megara (-ra). [< 
Gr. plyapov, a large room, a large building, a 
palace, < pfyac, great, large, spacious.] In Gr. 
archwol., specifically, the great central hall of 
the Homenc house or palace. In Urge houses of 
this early time there was a megaron for the men and for 
the entertainment of guests, and another, more secluded. 


x, Megalosaurus (restored) ; a, tooth : 3. part of Jaw. 

feet in length. The femur and tibia were each about 3 
feet long. The remains of megaloaaure have been found 
in abundance in the Oolite. 

megalosplenia (meg f a-lo-sple'ni-a), n. [NL., 
< Gr. peyaq (prya?.-), great, large, 4- an lifv, the 
milt, spleen.] In pathol ., enlargement of the 
spleen. 


Mound-bird (Mega/odins tumulus's. 

lav and characteristic habit of scraping np heaps of soil and 
decaying vegetable substances, in which the eggs are buried 
and left to be hatched by the heat of the decomposing 
mass. The eggs are buried to the depth of several feet The 
chicks hatch feathered and able to fly. The birds inhabit 
brush and scrub, usually by the seaside, and go sometimes 
In pairs, sometimes In large companies. They are about 
the size of common fowl, and are generally of somber 


for the women of the household. Theplan and disposition 
of such megara, with the ceremonial family hearth in the 
middle, have been most clearly made out by the excava- 


[sposltl 

of such megara, with the ceremonial family hearth in the 
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tlons of Schliemann and Dbrpfeld at Tiryns in the Pelo- 
ponnesus in 1884-5. 

Megarrhiza (meg-a-ri'zji), n. [NL., < Gr. 
plyac, great, 4- ptC,a, root!^ A former genus 
of plants now included under Echinociistis. The 
species so separated differ from the others in* their large 
turgid seeds, 15 to 30 millimeters long, and in the enor- 
mous development of their roots. See Bchinocystis , bitter- 
root. ehilli-coyate (under chxlli\ and man-root. 
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megasclere (meg 'a- skier), n. [< NL. mega - This is in contrast with the fact among Crustaceans, 
sclents , < Gr. peya$, great, large, 4- OK/jnpoc, hard.] t ? e ^egasfherde and microsthenic divisions of which . . . 
A supporting spicule of a sponge, forming a part 8Und wid ^ a ^ rt J ' f ' °” ‘ c®Phalixation, p. 8. 

of the skeleton. Megasclere gene^ly of Targe ““SMSmUwtiC (meg'a-sin-thet^k), a. [< Gr. 
rise, as Indicated by the name, and usually contribute to great, 4- cwderttcdc, putting together: see 

the formation of a more or less consistent skeleton, while synthetic .] Same as poly synthetic. [Rare.] 

hn'.VA'i'n *?r e “top megathere (meg'a-ther), n. [< NL. megatheri- 

portofrtogle ceU. : but the distinction 1. not po«ible In A mammal of the family Megatheriid te. 

meg&sclerous (meg' a-skle-rus), a. [< mega - niBgatheriail (meg-a-the'ri-an), a. and n. [< 
sciere 4* -otw.] Of or pertaining to a mega- . Megather turn + -an.] I, a. Of or pertain- 
sclere; having the character of a megasclere. rngto the genus Megatherium. 

Megascolex (meg-a-sko'leks), n. [NL. (Tern- w. Amegathere. 

pleton, 1845), < Gr. peyag, great, large, 4- MegatnoilaaB (meg-a-ther l-de), n. pi. Same 

a worm.] A genus of oligochffitous annelids -J 8 /* # xi_- 

or worms of large size. The Ceylonese M. Megatneriidffl(meg # a-the-ri i-de), [NL., 
cceruleus is a yard lorn?, and as thick as nno’s < Megatherium + -idee.'] A family of extinct 

gigantic edentate animals of the order Bruta , 
related to the sloths and ant-eaters, the re- 
mains of which occur abundantly in Pleisto- 
cene deposits of North and South America ; the 
ground-sloths. The teeth are usually 10 in the upper 
jaw and 8 in the lower, as in the sloths — in one genus 8 in 
the upper jaw and 6 in the lower. The typical and leading 
genera are Megatherium and Caclodon ; many others are 
sometimes referred to this family, sometimes to Mylodon- 
tidee , etc. 


ceeruleus is a yard long, and as thick as one’s 
finger. 

megascope (meg'a-skop), n. [< Gr. yt) ag, great, 

4* oKoneiv, view.] 1. A modification of the so- 
lar microscope for the examination of bodies 
of considerable dimensions. — 2. In photog., an 
enlarging camera. 

megascopic (meg-a-skop'ik), a. [As megascope 
+ -ic.] Perceptible through unaided vision ; 

visible without the use of a powerful magnify- ,. , . . . 

ing instrument, or with only the assistance of MGgfctJneriOla (meg-a-the n-oid), a. and n. [< 
a pocket-lens : used in contrast to microscopic , Megatherium 4- -oid.] I. a. Resembling or hav- 
with reference to objects or investigations in mg the characters of a megathere; belonging 
regard to which the use of a microscope is not Mega theri idee. 

required: as, the megascopic constituents of A megathere or some similar mammal, 

a rock; the megascopic structure of the brain; « Also mega theroid. 

a megascopic examination of an object. Also Megatherium (meg-a-the n-um), n. [NL., < 
macroscopic , macroscopical . «r. great, large, 4- drjpiov , a wild beast.] 

megascopical (meg-a-skop'i-kal), a. [< mega- \ The typical genus of the family Megatherii- 
scopic 4- -al.] Same as megascopic. d( *' containing huge extinct sloths larger than 

megascopically (meg-a-skop'i-kal-i), adv. By a rhinoceros, 
the naked eye ; by superficial inspection as dis- 
tinguished from minute or microscopic inspec- 
tion ; without the use of magnifiers. Also mac- 
roscopically. 

Megascops (meg'a-skops), n. [NL., < Gr. yt- 
yaf, great, + CKurf, a small kind of owl.] A 
genus of horned owls of the family Strigidce , es- 
tablished by J. J. Kaup in 1848. The name is 
now adopted for the group of American species of which 
the common red or mottled owl of North America, usu- 
ally called Scope agio, is the type. 

megaseme (meg'a-sem), a. and n. [< Gr. yiyag, 
great, large, 4- dyya, sign.] I. a . In craniom., 
having a large index; specifically, having an 
orbital index over 89 ; not microseme. 

If above 89, it [the orbital index] is megaseme. 

Quain, An at, I. 88. 

II. n. A skull having a large index. 

Megasoma (meg-a-so'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. ftiyag, 
great, large, 4- aiHya, body.] 1. A genus of large 
cetonian coleopters, typical of the subfamily 
Megasominw , having the prosternal process 
glabrous; Hercules-beetles or elephant-beetles. 


They had 10 teeth 
in the upper jaw, 


and 8 In the 
lower, deeply im- 
planted, persist- 
ently growing, 
prismatic, and 
with such an ar- 
rangement of the 
vasodentine, den- 
tine, and cement 
that as they wore 
away the triturat- 



Skeleton of Megatherium. 


iug surfaces continued to present a pair of transverse 
ridges. One of the best-known species is M. americanum, 
the skeleton of which measures 18 feet in length, includ- 
ing the tall, which is 5 feet. 

2. [/. c.] An animal of this genus, 
meg&therm (meg'a-tli£rm), n. [< Gr. ytyag, 
great, 4* Oipyy heat.] In hot., a term proposed 
by Alphonse de Candolle in 1874 to designate 
a plant of his first “physiological group,” re- 
quiring great heat combined with much moist- 
ure. The plants of this group (megatherms) occur either 
within the tropics or not beyond the thirtieth degree of 

glabrous; Hercules-beetles or elephant-beetles. below^ 

Lettp£ie7oMe huge* beetles. IMheae £ ^ 

South American except M. thenUes, which is Californian. J ar g e » + rwrof, impression.] In photog., an en- 
They are the largest coleopters known. The genus was larged positive. 

established by Kirby in 1825. megaullC (me-ga'lik), a. [< NL. meqaulicus, < 

— • lepidopterous insects. Botsdu- Gr. ficyoc. great, + NL. uu/a, aula: seeuu/u, 2.] 

raf, 1836. ...... , Having the aula large; specifically, of or per- 

Megasemiiue (meg'iwso-mi'ne), n. pi. [NL., taining to the Megaulica. 

<Sfcgasoma + -inti r.J Swawson’s name of the Megaulica (me-ga'li-kii), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi 

ll6rCUl68-" O0 '' pa au a unhramilv at f - m ... »• _ ** » . , , r 


. Dj. J , " X b- — -7 voiuuiK tu me iUbi/urmui. 

i»»a + -tnte.j Swamson’s name of the MegatHica (me-ga'li-kil), n. pi. [NL. 

^beetles as a subfamily of tetomdee. of megaulicus : see meqaulic.] Animals whose 

aula is large and whose cerebral hemispheres 
are extended horizontally or undifferentiated. 
They are the Ichthyojmda exclusive of amphibians, dip- 
noaiis, and Branchioetoma. Wilder, Amer. Nat, Oct, 1887, 
p. 914. 

megavolt (meg'a-volt), n. [< Gr. giyaq, great 
(see meg-), 4- EJ. volt.] A unit equal to one 
million volts. 


megasporange (meg'a-spo-rauj), ». [< Gr. 
giy ac, great, 4- an6po f , a spore or seed, 4- dyyoc, 
a vessel.] Same as macrosporangium. 
megaspore (meg'a-spor), n . [< Gr. giyag, great, 
large, 4* o-6pos y seed.] Same as macrospore. 

Some of the best seams of coal appear to have been 
chiefly formed by the accumulation of these Megaepores. 

W. B. Carpenter , Micros., ( 347. 


megase.megasse (me-gas' ), ?<. Same as bagasse, megaweber (meg'a-va-b6r), n. [< Gr. fdyag, 
Megastnena (me-gas'the-nfi), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. great (see meg-) y 4- E. weber.] A unit equal to 
giyag, great, large, 4- odkvos, strength.] In Dana’s a million webers. 

classification of mammals, the second order of megazofispore (meg-a-zo'o-spor), n. [< Gr. 
Mammalia. Dana divided this class into four orders : 8 reat » + SQoVj animal, + an6po^ y seed.] 

Archontia, man alone ; Megaethena, the quadrumanous, Same as macrozoospore . 
carnivorous, herbivorous, and cetacean mammals; Micro - mOgOTg (meg'^rg), n. Same as meaaera 
tthena, the chiropters, insect ivores, rodents, and edentates ; MoonlTn rmA-iil'a'i » 

Oiiticoidea , the marsupials and monotremes. The arrange- - . •* - "'i.. * 


ment is the same as Owen’s Archencephala, 0}/r encephala , 
Liseencephala, and Lyencephala. Megasthena corresponds 
to Qyrencephala ; also to Educabilia, exclusive of man. 

Also Megakhenes. 

megasthene (meg'a-sthen), n. One of the 
Megasthena ; any quadrumanous, carnivorous, 
herbivorous, or cetacean mammal. 

There is a close parallelism with the Mutilates, the m6gil 
lowest of the Megagt hence. Mei ‘ 


Amer. Jour. Sei., Jan., 1863, p. 71. 

megasthenic (meg-a-sthen'ik), a. [< mega- 
sthene 4- -ic.] Having great strength of struc- 
tural character; strongly organized; specifi- 
cally, having the nature of or pertaining to the 
Megasthena. 


— „ ^ [NL.] 1. A genus of lady- 

birds, of tne family Coccinellidex , founded by 
Mulsant in 1851. The larva of M. maculata, the spot- 
ted ladybird, is useful in devouring plant-lice, chinch- 
bugs, and eggs of the Colorado potato-beetle : the adult 
beetle feeds upon polleu. See cut under ladybird. 

2. A genus of nymenopterous insects. Fabri- 
cius . 1804. 

(me-gilp'), n. and v. See magilp. 

.08 (mej-is-ta'nez), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 


peyierraves, great men, grandees, < glyiaroc, su- 
perl. of giyag, great, Targe.] A superfamily 
group, by Newton made an order, of extant 
ratite birds, containing the two families Casu- 
ariidex and Dromexidex, or the cassowaries and 
emus. Called Casuarii by some authors. 


meisters&nger 

megohm (meg'om), n. [< Gr. utyag, great (see 
w*!}’)* + ohm.] A unit equal to one million 
ohms. 

megrim (me'grim), n. [Early mod. E. also mea- 
gnm y meagrom ; < ME. migrim y migreyme y mi - 
grcne f mygrcyn } a corruption of migraine , my- 
graine , < OF. migraine, F. migraine (> G. Dan. 
migrdne = Sw. migran) = Sp. migrafta = It. m«- 
grana y emigrania , < L. hemicranium, < Gr. t )pt- 
tepavia, a pain in one side of the head, < r/gi- y half, 
4- npaviov, head, cranium: see hemicrania.] 1. 
A form of headache usually confined to or be- 
ginning or predominating on one side of the 
head. It may be ushered In by malaise, languor, chilli- 
ness, or ocular or other sensory symptoms. The ocular 
symptoms are such as amblyopia, a glimmering appear- 
ance before the eyes, spectra of angular outline (fortifica- 
tion spectra), or hemianopsia. The headache, often be- 
coming overpowering in its character and intensity, lasts 
from several hours to two or three days. At its height it 
is attended often with nausea and vomiting. The attacks 
return with a certain periodicity. Exhausting influences 
are apt to Increase their frequency. The liability to me- 
grim lasts for years, and is apt to disappear in middle life 
or later. Also called migraine, hemicrania, nervous head- 
ache, and sick-headache. 

A fervent mygreyn was In the ry 3 t syde of burr hedde. 

Chron. VUodun., p. 12. ( H alii well .) 

2. pi. Lowness of spirits, as from headache or 
general physical disturbance; the “blues”; a 
morbid or whimsical state of feeling. 

These are his megrims, flrks, and melancholies. Ford. 

3. pi. In farriery, a sudden attack of sickness in 
a horse at work, when he reels, and either stands 
still for a minute dull and stupid, or falls to the 
ground insensible. These attacks are often 
periodical, but are most frequeut in warm wea- 
ther. 

Meibomian (mi-bo'mi-an), a. [< Meibomius 
(see def. ) 4- -«w.] In anat.\ pertaining to Meibo- 
mius (Heinrich Meibom, a German physician, 
1638-1700): specifically applied to the seba- 
ceous follicles of the eyelids, known as Meibo- 
mian glands or follicles. They secrete the unc- 
tuous substance which lubricates the eye. See 
gland. 

meidan, n. Same as maidan. 

Meidinger cell (mi'ding-Sr sel). A voltaic ele- 
ment in which the plates are zinc and copper 
and the liquids solutions of magnesium sul- 
phate and copper sulphate. The copper plate and 
solution of copper sulphate are contained in a small jar 
which stands in the bottom of the cell ; the supply of cop- 
per sulphate is kept up by means of a funnel or tube con- 
taining crystals of it and extending from the top of the 
cell down into the inner Jar. 
meikle, a. and n. See mickle. 
meiniet, n. See meiny. 
meintt. Past participle of ming b 
meinyt (me'ni), w. [Early mod. E. also meyney, 
meany, meny , menie, many, maignie , Sc. menyie, 
menzie, etc. ; < ME. meiny, meine, meyny, tnayny , 
meynee, mayne, meyne, menge, meigne, etc., < OF. 
mesnee, maisnee, mesnie , maignee, maineda = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. mesrada , manada = It. masnada (ML. 
reflex maisnada, mainada , mesnada, masnada, 
etc. ), < *mansionata y a household^ L. mansio{u-), 
a dwelling, mansion : see mansion.] 1. House- 
hold; suite; attendants; retinue; train. 

He wile senden after the 
Frarn heuene adun of his meigne. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 47. 

He sawe the deuill syttyng and all his meyny aboute 
hym. Holy Hood (E. E. T. 3.), p. 168. 

8om man wolde out of his prisoun fayn, 

That in his hous is of his meynee slayn. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 400. 

2. Company; army. 

Lest that she wolde hem with her hondes slen, 

Or with her meynee putten hem to flyghte. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 852. 

But the kynge Brandon and the kynge Pyncenars dide 
grete merveiles bothe with theire boo yes and theire meyne 
that were full bolde and hardy. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iil. 588. 

They summon’d up their meiny ; straight took horse, 

Commanded me to follow and attend. 

Shak ., Lear, ii. 4. 35. 

meio-. For words beginning thus, see mio-. 
melpsead (me-ip'se-ad), n. [< L. me (= E. me), 
ace. of ego, 1, + ipse, self, 4- -ad^.] An ego- 
tistical writing. [Rare.] 

My letters to you are such pure meipseads. 

Southey, Letters, III. 67. 

meire, «. In her., a fur: same as potent counter- 
potent. 

meirrl, a. In her., divided like the fur potent 
counter-potent. 

Meissner’s corpuscles, plexus. Bee corpuscle , 
plexus. 

meisters&nger, meistersinger (mis'ter-seng'- 
er, -singer), n. [G., < meister, master, 4- sanger 
(= AS. sangtre), singer (< sang , song), or singer 
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meisters&nger 

= £. singer .] A mastersinger; specifically, a 
member of one of the societies or gilds formed 
during a period ranging from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century m the principal cities of 
Germany (the most celebrated at Nuremberg) 
for the cultivation of poetry and music. These 
societies were composed mostly of workingmen, and suc- 
ceeded to the field occupied before their time by the Min- 
nesinger, who had usually belonged to the aristocratic 
classes. They founded schools in which their art, called 
Meidergeaang , was taught according to strict rules con- 
stituting a system called tabulator. They practised 
chiefly lyrical poetry, generally on a biblical subjeot, 
sung with an accompaniment of some stringed instru- 
ment, as the harp, violin, etc. Before admission to the 
degree of Meistrr (master) it was necessary, as a rule, to 
pass through four preparatory degrees: viz., Schiller 
(scholar), Schulfreund (schoolfellow), Dichter (poet), and 
Sanger (singer). The candidate tor admission to the gild 
had to present a poem and its musical accompaniment 
which must receive the approval of four judges, called 
Merker, who examined the diction, grammatical construc- 
tion, meter, rime, and melody. The Meistersanger 
claimed to trace their origin back to the middle of the 
tenth century, but their earliest school is alleged to have 
been founded at Mains about 1312 by Frauenlob, one of 
the last of the Minnesingers, and schools were established 
afterward in all the principal cities of Germany. After 
the Reformation the gilds gradually became extinct, but 
the school at Ulm continued in existence until 1830. 
meitbt, n. See meeth 1 . 
meiunis. n. See miurus. 
meizoseismal (mi-zo-sis'mal), a. and n. [Irreg. 
< Gr. peiCuv, irreg.* comp!* of ply as, great, + 
oetapds, an earthquake : see seismic.] I. a. Con- 
nected with or relating to the greatest over- 
turning power of an earthquake-shock. Mallet . 
— Melxoadsmal curve, that curve which connects 
points upon the earth’s surface in which the upsetting or 
overturning power of an earthquake-shock was a maxi- 
mum. 

Within the meizoseismal curve the shock has less over- 
turning power, because then its direction is more vertical ; 
without, because, though more horizontal, the power of 
the shock has become weakened by distance of transmis- 
sion. Mallet , in Admiralty Manual of Scientific Enquiry 

[(8d ed.), p. 351. 

II. n. In seismological nomenclature, a curve 
uniting points of maximum disturbance or 
“overthrow” (Mallet), or those at which the 
effects of any earthquake-shock have been felt 
with the greatest violence, 
meizoseismic ( mi-zo-sis'mik), a. [As meizoseis - 
m-al + -w.] Same as meizoseismal. 
me judice (me jfi'di-Be). [L. : me, abl. of ego, 
I ; judice , abl. of judex, judge : see judge , n . ] 
I beiiqj the judge ; in my opinion ; according 
to my judgment. 

meket. a. and v. A Middle English form of meek. 
Mekhltarist (mek'i-tar-ist), ii. [Named after 
Mekhitar da Pietro, a native of Sebaste, Arme- 
nia, who founded a religious society at Con- 
stantinople : see def .] A member of an order 
of Armenian monks in communion with the 
Church of Rome, under a rule resembling the 
Benedictine, founded by Peter Mekhitar (1676- 
1749) at Constantinople in 1701, confirmed by 
the Pope in 1712, and finally settled on the is- 
land of San Lazzaro near Venice in 1717. This 
is still their chief seat, while they have an independent 
monastery at Vienna and branches in Russia, France, 
Italy, Turkey, etc. The Mekhitarists are devoted to the 
religious and literary interests of the Armenian race wher- 
ever found, and have published many ancient Armenian 
manuscripts as well as original works ; and their society 
is also organized as a literary academy, which confers 
honorary membership without regard to race or religion. 
Also MechitarisL 

mekillt, a. An old form of mickle. 
melaconite (me-lak'6-mt), n. [<Gr. pthis, black, 
+ k6vis, dust, + -»&* 2 .] A black or grayish-black, 
impure, earthy (also crystallized) oxid of cop- 
per, found in Vesuvian lava (there called teno- 
rite) and abundantly at Keweenaw Point, Lake 
Superior. In the latter case it is the result of 
the decomposition of other ores, 
melada (me-la'dfi). n. [< Sp. melada, prop. fem. 
pp. of tnelar , candy, < miel, < L. met , honey: see 
melt 2.] Crude or impure sugar as it comes from 
the pans, consisting of sugar and molasses to- 
gether. 

Melada shall be known and defined as an article made 
in the process of sugar-making, being the cane-juice boiled 
down to the sugar-point and containing all the sugar and 
molasses resulting from the boiling- process, and without 
any process of purging or clarification. 

U. S. Statutes, XVIII. 339, quoted in Morgan’s U. S. Tariff. 

melaen (me-le'na), n. [NL., < Gr. peXatva 
(sc. black bile, fem. of pt>ag, black.] 1. 
Black vomit: a term adopted by Sauvages to 
denote the occurrence of dark-colored, gru- 
mous, and pitchy evacuations, generally ac- 
companied by vomiting of black-colored bloody 
matter. The black vomit in yellow fever is a morbid 
secretion mixed with blood from the lining membrane of 
the stomach and small intestines. 
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2. The discharge from the anus of dark, tarry, 
and altered blood, the result of intestinal hem- 
orrhage. 

MelflB110nii8(mel-e-n6r , nis), n. [NL., < Gr. pi- 
Xatifa, fem. of piAag, black, + bpvig , a bird.] A 
genus of African drongo-shrikes established by 
G. R. Gray in 1840, containing such species as 
M. edolioides. Also called Melasoma. 

melah (me'lft), n. [E. Ind.] In the East Indies, 
a fair, or an assembly of pilgrims or devotees, 
partly for religious and partly for commercial 
purposes. Imp. Diet. 

melainotype (me-la' no-tip), n. An incorrect 
form for melanotype. 

Melaleuca (mel-a-lu'ka), n. [NL. (Linnmus), 
so called in allusion to the black trunk and white 
branches; < Gr.piXag, black, + fawdg, white.] 
A genus of plants of the natural order Myrtaceee , 
the tribe Leptospermcce, and the subtribe Eulep- 
tospermea’. It is characterized by stamens united in 
bundles, and longer than the petals on which they are in- 
serted (the bundles, however, not uniting to form a tube), 
and by numerous linear or wedge-shaped ovules arranged 
in the cells in an indefinite number or series. The plants 
are shrubs or trees, usually with alternate coriaceous 
leaves that are one-, three-, or several-nerved. The flow- 
ers are white, red, or yellow, generally in heads or spikes. 
See hillock-tree, tea-tree, and cajepuL 

Melambo bark. Same as Malambo bark (which 
see, under bark 2 ). 

Melameridffi (mel-a-mer'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Walker, 1865), < Gr. pihiq, black, + pngk, 
thigh, + -idee.] A family of bombycid moths, 
said by its founder to have much affinity to the 
Zygamidet and also to the Pyralidee , based upon 
no generic name. The wings are generally black, some- 
times with a metallic hue, often adorned with bright colors, 
or partly limpid. There are about 12 genera, mainly con- 
fined to tropical America. 

melampe (me-lamp'), n. A shell of the genus 
Melampus. 

melampodet (me-lam'pdd), ». [< Gr. pe?.aun6- 

tiov, black hellebore : see Melampodium.] Black 
hellebore. 

Here grow® Melampode every where, 

Ana Teribinth, good for Gotes. 

Spenser, Shep. CaL, July. 

Melampodiese (me-lam-po-dl'e-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1836), < 'Melampodium + 
-car.] A subtribe of Helianthoidece, of the nat- 
ural order Composites, characterized by the het- 
erogamous flower-heads, the fertile pistillate 
ray-flowers, and the chaffy receptacle, it in- 
cludes 21 genera and about 100 species, of which 20 belong 
to the genus Melampodium. The genera are widely dis- 
persed over the world, and are mostly herbs. 

melampodineOUB (me-lam-po-din'f-us), a. [< 
Melampodium .] Resembling or belonging to 
the genus Melampodium . 

Melampodium (mel-am-po'di-um), n. [NL. 
(Linnaeus), < L. melampodion, < Gr. p&japxbdiov, 
black hellebore; said to have been so called 
from MtTApnovg, L. Melampus, a legendary Greek 
physician, lit. black-footed: see Melampus.] A 
genus of composite plants of the subtribe Me - 
lampodica’. The achenia are thick ; the 4 or 5 exterior 
bracts of the involucre are herbaceous, while the inner 
ones surround the achenee ; the leaves are opposite and 
entire, and the flower-heads are peduncled. There are 
about 20 species, natives of tropical and subtropical 
America. 

MelampUB (me-lara'pus), it. [NL., < Gr. Me- 
/(i/iTrcn-v, Melampus, < pi/og ( pe7av- ), black, + 
novg (tto<J-) = E. foot.] 

In conch., a genus of ba- 
sommatophorou8 pul- 
monale gastropods of 
the family Auriculida > . 

They are of small size, with 
an ovate shell, short spire, 
and sharp onter lip. A spe- 
cies is known as M. coffea, 
from its resemblance to a 
grain of coffee. M. bidenta- 
tus, about half an inch long, is 
very common In salt marsh- 
es along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts of the United 
States. 

melampyrin (mel-am- 
pi'rin), it. In chcm ., 
same as duleitol. Also 
melampyrite. 

Melampyrum (mel-am- 
pi'rum), n. [NL. (Tour- 
nefort, 1700), < Gr. pe- 
/. Ap-vpov , cow-wheat, 
lit. * black wheat , 9 < pi7ag 
(uF/.av-), black, + rrvpdg, 
wheat.] A genus of 

plants of the tribe Eu- Flowering Plant of Cow-wheat 
phrasiece , natural order c Melampyrum Americanum^. 

o , , . 1 a flower: o, the fruit; c, a 

Scrophulartnece, charac- bLct. 



melancholically 

terized by having 4 stamens, 2 ovules in each 
cell of the ovary, and opposite leaves. There are 
9 species, erect branching annuals, natives of extratrop- 
icaf Europe and Asia and of North America. See cow- 
wheat and horse- flower. 

Melanactes (mel-a-nak'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pl?og (pe/xtv-), black, + ajerig, brightness.] A 
genus of click-beetles of the fam uy Elateridte. 
M. piceus is a shining pitch-black species, one inch long, 
inhabiting the Atlantic water-shed of the United States. 
There are 7 species, ail North American, he Cents, 1853. 

melan&mia (mel-a-ne'mi-&), It. [NL., < Gr. 
pe’kaq (pehav-), black, + aipa, blood.] A con- 
dition in which the blood contains irregular- 
shaped particles of brown or black pigment, 
either swimming free in the plasma, or envel- 
oped in leucocytes. Melansemia is most fre- 
quently the result of severe forms of remittent 
or intermittent fever. 

melanamic (mel-a-ne'mik), a. [< melancmia 
+ -4c.] Pertaining to melana*mia. 

melanagoguet (me-lan'a-gog), n. [< Gr. plXac 
(ucaxxv-), black, + ayuyoc, leading, drawing, < 
ayeiv. draw.] A medicine supposed to expel 
black bile or choler. 

melancholia (mel-an-ko'li-k), it. [LL. : see 
melancholy.] 1. In pathol., a mental condition 
characterized by great depression combined 
with a sluggishness and apparent painfulness 
of mental action. Melancholia may or may not exhibit 
paroxysms of violent behavior, and there may or may not 
be delusions. 

2. Same as melancholy , 2. 

melancholiac (mel-an-ko'li-ak), n. [< melan- 
choly, melancholia, + -ac.] A person affected 
with melancholia; a melancholy maniac. 

He [Hamlet] is a reasoning melancholiac, morbidly 
changed from his former state of thought, feeling, and 
conduct 

Dr. BuckniU, quoted in Furness’s Hamlet, II. 210. 

melancholiant (mel-an-ko'li-an), a. and n. 
[ME. melancolien ; us " melancholy, melancholia , 
+ -uit.] I. a. Melancholy. 

And he whiche is melancolien 

Of pacience hath not lien. 

Whereof he male his wrath restrains. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, ill 

n. n. A melancholiac. 

You may observe, in the modern stories of our religious 
mslancholiane, that they commonly pass out of one passion 
into another, without any manner of reasoning. 

Dr. J. Scott, Works (1718), 1L 125. {Latham.) 

melancholic (mel-an-kol'ik), a. and n. [For- 
merly also melencholick, malencolik; = F. mtHan- 
coliquc = Pr. melancolic, malencolic = Sp. mdan- 
cdlico = Pg.melancolico =rlt. melancolico , malin - 
calico (cf . D. G. melankolisch = Sw. melankolisk 
= Dan. melankolsk), < L. mclancholicus, < Gr. 
pel.ayxohxds, having black bile, < pe'/Myxo/Ia, 
black bile, melancholv: see melancholy.] I. a. 

1. Affected with melancholy; gloomy; hypo- 
chondriac. 

She thus melancholicke did ride. 

Chawing the cud of griefe and Inward paine. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. vL 18. 
Our melancholic friend, Propertius, 

Hath closed himself up in his Cynthia’s tomb. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, Iv. 1. 

2. Produced by melancholy ; expressive or sug- 
gestive of melancholy; somber; gloomy; mourn- 
ful : as, melancholic strains. 

To-day you shall have her look as clear and fresh as the 
morning, and to-morrow as melancholic as midnight. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Bevels, ii. 1. 

3. Producing melancholy ; unfortunate; caus- 
ing sorrow. 

The Sea roareth with a dreadfull noyse; the Windes 
hlowe with a certaine course from thence ; the people haue 
a mdanchoUke season, which they passe away with play. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 485. 

Disperse these melancholic humours, and become your- 
self again. Barham, Ingoldshy Legends, L 124. 

[Archaic in all uses. See melancholy , a.] 

H. n. 1. One who is affected with mental 
gloom; a hypochondriac; in pathol., one who 
suffers from melancholia; a melancholiac. 

(As to) the outward parts of their bodies, here brouches, 
chains, and rings may have good use ; with such like orna- 
ment of jewel as agree th with the abilitv and calling of 
the mdencholicke. Bright, Melancholy, p. 320. 

Four normal persons and four melancholics. 

Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 368. 

2f. A gloomy state of mind. 

My condition is much worse than yours, . . . and will 
very well justify the melancholic that, I confess to you, 
possesses me. Clarendon, Life, iL {Latham.) 

melancholically (mel-an-koPi-kal-i), adv. In 
a melancholy way. 

The red town rises out of the red sand. Its walls of 
rammed clay frittering away melancholically in the sun. 

Harper s Mag., LXXVIII. 767. 
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melancholily 

melancholily (mel'an-kol-i-li), adv. [< melan- 
choly 4- -iy 2 .] In a melancholy manner; with 
melancholy. [Rare.] 

On a pedestal is set the statue of this young lady, re- 
posing herself in a curious wrought osier chair. . . . mel- 
ancholily inclining her cheek to the right hand. 

Keepe, Monuments of Westminster (1688), p. 62. 

melancholinesa (mel ' an-kol-i-nes) ? n. The 
state of being melancholy; disposition to be 
melancholy or gloomy. 

When a boy, he [Hobbes] was play some enough; but 
withall he had then a contemplative melaneholine * «. 

Aubrey, Anecdotes, II, 600. 

melancholions (mel-an-ko'li-us), a, [< ME. 
melancolious, malencolious ; as melancholy 4- 
-ous.] 1. Melancholy; gloomy. 

Som man is to curious 
In studye, or mclancolywue. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. SO. 
The melaneholiouM, crazy croon 
O' cankrie care. 

Burnt, Epistle to Major Logan. 

2. Expressing melancholy or gloom. 

The Rector . . . added, in a mdancholioug tone, . . . 
“there won’t be above thirty to divide.” 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xi. 

melancholistt (mel'an-kol-ist), n. [< melan- 
choly 4- -wf.] One who is affected with melan- 
cholia; a melancholiac. 

The mdanchoUM was afraid to sit down for fear of being 
broken, supposing himself of glass. Olanville, Essays, iv. 

melancholizet (mel'an-kol-Iz), V. [< melancholy 
4* -tee, 2 I. intrans . * To be or become melan- 
choly ; indulge in gloomy musings. 

A most incomparable delight it is so to melanchdiu, 
and build castles in the air. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 154. 

n. trans. To make melancholy. 

That thick cloud you are now enveloped with, of mel- 
ancholized old Age, and undeserved Adversity. 

Dr. H. More, Philos. Poems, Epis. Ded. 

melancholy (mel'an-kol-i), n. and a . [< ME. 
melancolie , melincoly , malencolye, < OF. melan- 
colie f merencolie , F. melancolie = Pr. melancolia 
= Sp. melancolia = Pg. melancolia = It. melanco- 
lia , melanconia , malinconia = D. melankolie = 
G. melancholic = Dan. Sw. melankoli , < LL. 
melancholia, < Gr. pehayxdMa, the condition of 
having black bile (L. atra bilis), jaundice, mel- 
ancholy, madness, < fithayxohos, with black bile, 
< ykTaq (pehav-), black, 4- x°M?y bile : see cholic L 
In the adj. use the word is later, standing for 
melancholic.] I. w. 1. Same as melancholia; in 
old use, insanity of any kind. 

Anone into melancolie, 

As though it were a fransie, 

He fell. Oower, Conf. Amant., iiL 

Yf he bite her in his rage, 

Let labouryng his melincoly swage. 

PaUadiua , Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 186. 

Moping melancholy , 

And moon-struck madness. Milton, P. L., xi 485. 

2. A gloomy state of mind, particularly when 
habitual or of considerable duration; depres- 
sion of spirits arising from grief or natural dis- 
position; dejection; sadness. Also, in techni- 
cal use, melancholia. 

Melancholy, that cold, dry, wretched saturnine humor, 
creepeth in with a leane, pale, or swartysh colour, which 
reign eth upon Bolitarye, carefull-mnsyng men. 

Buuein, quoted in More’s Utopia (tr. by RoblnsonX 

[ti. 7, note. 

Clc. What is his malady ? 

Cam. Nothing bat sad and silent melancholy. 

Laden with griefs and thoughts, no man knows why nei- 
ther. Fletcher, Wife for a Month, L 2. 

Step. Ay, truly, sir, I am mightily given to melancholy. 

Mat. On, it’s your only fine humour, sir: your true mel- 
ancholy breeds your perfect fine wit. sir : I am melancholy 
myself, divers times, sir, and then do I no more but take 
pen and paper presently, and overflow you half a score or 
a dozen of sonnets at a sitting. 

B. Jonaon, Every Man in his Humonr, iii. 1. 

3. Sober thoughtfulness ; pensiveness. [Rare.] 

Hail, thou Goddess, sage and holy, 

Hall, divinest Melancholy ! 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom's hue. 

MUton, II Penseroso, 1. 12. 

4f. Bitterness of feeling; ill nature. 

And if that she be riche and of parage, 

Thanne seistow it is a torroentrfe 
To soffren hire pride and hire malencolie. 

Chaucer, ProL to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 252. 
Manly in his malyccly he metes another. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2204. 
= Byn . 2. Hypochondria, gloominess, despondency. 

II. a. 1, Produced by melancholia or mad- 
ness of any kind. 

Duke Byron 

Flows with adust and melancholy choler. 

Chapman, Byron s Conspiracy, 11. 1. 

Lather's conference with the devil might be, for aaght 
1 know, nothing but a melancholy dream. 

Chilli mjicorth, Religion of Protestants, Pref. 
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2. Affected by depression of spirits ; depressed 
in spirits; dejected; gloomy. 

How now, sweet Frank ! why art thou melancholy t 

Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 156. 

3. Given to contemplation; thoughtful; pen- 
sive. See I., 3. [Rare.] 

A certain music, never known before, 

Here soothed the pensive melancholy mind. 

Thornton, Castle of Indolence^ L 40. 

4. Producing or fitted to produce sadness or 
gloom; sad; mournful: as, a melancholy fact; 
a melancholy event. 

Their Songs are very melancholy and doleful ; so is their 
Mustek : but whether it be natural to the Indians to be 
thus melancholy, or the effect of their Slavery, I am not 
certain. Dampier, Voyages, 1. 127. 

Tia past, that melancholy dream ! 

Nor will I quit thy shore. 

Wordsworth, Poems of the Affections, ix. 

5. Grave or gloomy in character; suggestive 
of melancholy; somber. 

The house is moderns, and seemes to be the seate of 
some gentleman, being in a very pleasant though melan- 
choly place. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 30, 1644. 

Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste. 

Bryant , Thanatopsls. 
M elancholy euryomla, a beetle, Euryomia melancho- 
lica . — Melancholy flycatcher. Turanmu r melancholicua. 
=8yn. 2. Low-spirited, dispirited, unhappy, hypochon- 
driac, disconsolate, doleful, dismal, sad, downcast. 

melan choly-thistle (mel'an-kol-i-thisM), n, 
A European species of thistle, Cnicus hetero- 
phyllus, once reputed to cure melancholy. 

Melancnthonian ( mel-angk-tk 6 ' ni-an ),a. and n. 
[< Melanchthon (see def.) 4- - ian . The name Me- 
lon chthon is a translation into classical form of 
the G. surname Schwarzerd , lit. i black earth’; 

< Gr. ye Aaf ( jiehav -), black, 4- xQuv, earth.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to Philipp Melanchthon (1497- 
1560), the German reformer. 

n. n. A follower of Melanchthon in his use 
of the Aristotelian philosophy and in his theo- 
logical views. 

The fanatical intolerance of the strict Lutheran party 
against the Calvinists and moderate Lutherans, called af- 
ter their leader Melanchthonia ns or Philippists. 

P. Schatf, in Amer. Cyc., XIV. 246. 

Melanconiese (mel'an-ko-ni'e-e), n, pi, [NL. 
(Berkeley, 1860), < Melaiiconium 4- -ece,2 One 
of the principal divisions of Fungi Imperfecti , or 
fungi of which the complete life-history is un- 
known . Many are suspected of being asexual stages of 
Aecomycete*. The spores ooze out in tendrils, or form a 
dark mass. Also written Melanconiei. 

Melanconinm (mel-an-kd'ni-um), n. [NL. 
(Link, 1809), < Gr. fiFhaq (jiehav-), black. 4- kcwoc, 
a cone.] A genus of fungi, typical or the divi- 
sion Melanconiece , in which the spores are sim- 
ple, globular-oblong, brownish, oozing out in a 
dark mass. About 70 widely distributed spe- 
cies are known. 

Melandrya (me-lan'dri-ft), n. [NL., so called 
as found chiefly under the bark of trees; < Gr. 
pkhaq (ushav-), black, + 6pv$, tree, oak : see dry- 
ad. ] The typical genus of Melandryidce , found- 
ed by Fabricius in 1801. It is represented in north- 
ern Europe and North America. M. caraboides is a Brit- 
ish Bpecies. M. stricta of Say is the only one known in 
the United States. 

MelandryidflB (mel-an-dri'i-de), n. pi [NL., 

< Melandrya 4- -idee.] A family of traeheliate 
heteromerous beetles, typified by the genus 
Melandrya, The anterior coxal cavities are open be- 
hind ; the head is not strongly and suddenly constricted at 
base ; the middle coxae are not very prominent ; the an- 
tennae are free ; the thorax is margined at the sides ; and 
the disk has basal impressions. They inhabit temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere. 

melanemia, n. See melancemia. 

Melanerpes (mel-a-n6r'pez), n, [NL., < Gr. 
pklaq (jie?av -), black, 4- ipireiv , creep: see rep- 
tile. 2 A genus of woodpeckers of the family 



Red headed Woodpecker (Metanerfts erythrocephalus ' 


melaniine 

Picidce, giving name to a subfamily Melaner - 
pines . M. erytkrocephalue, a typical example, is the com- 
mon red-headed woodpecker of the United States, steel- 
blue-black and white with crimson head, one of the most 
abundant showy, and familiar of its tribe in most of the 
States. M. formicivorua is a related species of the south- 
western parts of the United States, noted for its habit of 
storing acorns in boles which it drills iu dead timber. 
Many others have been referred to this genus. 

Melanerpins (mel # a-n6r-pi'ne), n, pi [NL., < 
Melanerpes 4- -inw.]" A subfamily of Picidce, ex- 
emplified by the genus Melanerpes, of uncer- 
tain limits. The group includes many American wood- 
peckers, generally of spotted, striped, or otherwise varie- 
gated coloration, such as the species of Melanerpes and 
Centurus. 

Melanesian (mel-a-ne'shan), a, and n. [< 
Melanesia (see def.), lit. ‘the islands of the 
blacks/ < Gr. pkAaq (pehav-), black, 4- vrjooq, an 
island.] I. a. Of or belonging to Melanesia or 
a race inhabiting it. 

n. n. A native of Melanesia, a collection of 
islands in the western part of the Pacific, in- 
cluding New Caledonia, the Fiji Islands, Sol- 
omon Islands, New Hebrides, New Britain, 
etc. (some geographers include Papua and ex- 
tend the term to comprise some of the lesser 
islands of the Malay archipelago) ; a member 
of one of the black or dark-brown races in- 
habiting the Melanesian islands. In race and 
language the Melanesians appear to have affinities with 
both the Papuans and the Polynesians. 

Melanetta (mel-a-net'a), w. [NL., < Gr. pFfjaq, 
black, 4- vrjrra , vijoaa, duck : see Anas , ] A ge- 
nus of marine ducks of the family AnaticUs and 
subfamily Fidigulince; the white-winged black 
scoters, surf-ducks, or sea-coots. The males are 
black or blackish, with a large white area on the wing 
and a bright party-colored bill. The common North Ameri- 
can species is M. velvetina or M. deglandi, very closely re- 
lated to M. fueca of Europe and Asia, if really distinct. 
Also written MdaniUa, and more correctly Mclanonetta. 
mdlanpe (ma-lonzh'), n. [F., a mixture, < m£- 
ler, mix: see melV-, meddle. 2 1. A mixture; a 

medley ; usually, an uncombined mingling or 
association of elements, objects, or individuals; 
in lit., a miscellany. — 2. A French dress-goods 
of cotton chain and woolen weft. E . H. Knight. 
Melania (me-la'ni-fi), n. [NL., < L. melania, 
< Gr. pelavia, blackness, < ftllaq (peXav-), black.] 

1. In conch., the typical genus of fresh-water 
snails of the family Melaniidce and subfamily 
Melaniincc, having a shell covered with thick and 
usually dark or blackish epidermis. The extent of 
the genus has varied much with different writers. There 
are abont 400 species, mostly Asiatic and Polynesian. 

2. In entom. : (a) A genus of dipterous insects. 
(6) A genus of lepidopterous insects. 

Melaniacea (me-la-m-a'se-a), n. pi. [NL., < 
Melania 4- -acca.2 Same as Melaniidce. 
melaniacean (me-la-ni-a'se-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Melaniacea . 
melanian (me-la'ni-an), a. and n. [< Melania 
4- -an.] I. a. Pertaining to the Melaniidce , or 
having their characters. 

n. h. A member of the family Melaniidte. 
melanic (me-lan'ik), a. [< Gr. pklas (pe’/av-), 
black, 4- -ic.] 1. Black; dark: as, a melanic 

race. — 2. Of or pertaining to melanosis Me- 

lanic cancer, mel&nocarcinoma or melanosarcoma.— Me- 
lanic deposit, a deposit of dark pigment in the tissues.— 
Melanic variety or race, in zool., a variety or race char- 
acterized by a darker color or a greater extension of the 
dark markings than in others of the species. 8uch varle- 
Ues have frequently been described as distinct species. 

Melaniidtt (mel-a-m'i-de), n.pl [NL., < Me- 
lania 4- -idee.] A family of gastropods of the 
order Prosobranchiata , typified by the genus 
Melania. The shell is spiral, tnrreted, and covered with 
dark epidermis ; the aperture is often channeled or notched 
in front; the outer lip is acute; and the operculum is 
homy and spiral. The very numerous species, referable 
to many genera, are mostly fluviatile and ovoviviparous. 
They are found in nearly all the warmer parts of the world. 
The family is divided, both on structural characters and 
on geographical distribution, into two subfamilies, Mela- 
niitice and StrepomatincR. Also Melaniacea, Melaniadce , 
Mdanidce. 

melaniiform (m e-la ' ni -i-f orm ) , a. [< NL. Me- 

lania 4* L. forma, form.] Having the form of 
the melanians; resembling a melanian. 
MelaniinSB (me-la-ni-I'ne), n.pl [NL., < Mela- 
nia 4- -simp.] One of two subfamilies of Mela- 
niidw, typified by the genus Melania , contain- 
ing chiefly Asiatic and Polynesian species, only 
a few of which are found in America: dis- 
tinguished from Strepomatincs. The aperture is 
usually rounded in front and not produced, though often 
notched ; the mantle-margfti is fringed. The species are 
ovoviviparous. 

melaniine (me-la'ni-in), a. and n. I. a. Mela- 
nian in a strict sense ; of or pertaining to the 
Melaniina’. 

n. M . A member of the Melaniince. 
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melaniline 

melanillne (me-lan'i-iin), n. [< Gr. pihaq 
(peXav-) y black, 4- E. aniline,] A basic sub- 
stance (Ci 3 H 13 N 3 ) obtained from cyanogen 
chlorid ana dry aniline. 

melanin (mel'a-nin), n. [< Gr. pfAaq (peAav-), 
black, 4- -»w 2 .] The black pigment of the hair, 
choroid, retina, and epidermis of colored races : 
also, the dark pigment seen in melansemia ana 
in melanosarcoma and melanocarcinoma. The 
pigments in these cases may, however, be dif- 
ferent. 

We must be on our guard, however, not to confound the 
ordinary black pigment found in the human lungs with 
melanin. Frey, HistoL and Histochem. (trana.), p. 63. 

melanioid (me-la'ni-oid), a. and n. [< Melania 
4- -oid.] Same as melanian. 

Melanippe (mel-a-nip'e), n. [NL. (Duponchel, 
1829), < (Jr. MeXavimn/, f Me^AviTmoq, m., a myth- 
ical proper name, < pk’Aaq (pelav-) y black, 4- iimoq, 
horse.] A genus of eeometrid moths of the 
subfamily Larentinw , of wide distribution, with 
over 40 species. 

melanism (mel'a-nizm), n . [< Gr. pe/x iq (uelav-), 
black, 4- -ww.]" In physiol. } an undue develop- 
ment of coloring material in the skin and its 
appendages: the opposite of albinism; specif- 
ically, in zool. , the abnormal development of 
black or dark pigment in the pelage of a mam- 
mal or the plumage of a bird, it is not pathologi- 
cal, like melanosis, interfering in no way with the health 
and vigor of the animal ; it is very frequent in some groups, 
as squirrels and hawks, and sometimes becomes an inher- 
ited specific character, as in the case of the black rat, Mu* 
rattus, believed to be a permanent melanism of the white- 
bellied rat or roof-rat, M. alexandrinus or M. tectorum. 
Compare albinimn, leueiem, erythrism. 

melanistic (mel-a-nis'tik), a. [< Gr. pt/aq 
( jieAav -), black, + -w/-tc.] Affected with mel- 
anism ; abnormally dark in color. Also mela- 
notic. 

The Nasua vittata was based on a melaniMic specimen 
of N. rufa , collected by the traveler Schomburgk. 

J. A. Allen. 

melanite (mel'a-nit), n. [< Gr. pCkaq (/ ulav-), 
black, 4- -tte 2 .]’ 1. A variety of garnet of a 
deep-black color. It properly belongs to the lime-irou 
division of the species, but some other kinds are also in- 
cluded. It is often associated with volcanic rocks, as at 
Vesuvius. Some varieties are remarkable as containing a 
small percentage of titanium, and seem to be intermediate 
between garnet and schorlomite. See garnet 1. 

2. In conch. y a fossil melanian. 

melanitlc (mel-a-nit'ik), a. [< melanite + -tc.] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or containing mela- 
nite. 

melanocarcinoma (meFa-no-kar-si-no'mii), n . ; 

& melanocarcinomata (-ma-tft). [NL., < Gr. p£- 
black, + Kapnlvutm , cancer: see car- 
cinoma .] In pathol., a pigmented carcinoma, 
from gray to brown and black in color. The pig- 
ment lies partly in the epithelial tracts, and partly in the 
stroma. It is less frequent than melanotic sarcomata. 
Melanocetinse (meFa-no-se-ti'ne), n.pl . [NL., 
< Melanocetus + -i/iai.] A subfamily of Cera- 
UidWy represented by the genus Melanocetus. 
melanocetine (meFa-no-se'tin), a. and n. I. 
a. Having the characters of or pertaining to the 
Melanocetince . 

II. n. A pediculate fish of the subfamily 
Melanocetince. 

Melanocetus (meFa-no-se'tus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ptAaq (pe?av-), black, + nr/roq, a whale : see Ce- 
tacea.] A genus of deep-sea pediculate fishes, 



Alt/aneceftts joh nson / ( the belly distended with another fish), 
about half natural size. 


typical of the subfamily Melanocetince , black 
in color, and with a mouth suggesting that 
of a whale. M. johnsoni is the only species. 
( runther , 1864. 

Mel&nochroi (mel-a-nok'ro-I), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of melanochroiis, black-skinned: see melanochro- 
ous .] In anthropology , the dark-white peoples, 
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a variety or class of mankind according to 
Huxley’s classification. They are pale-complexioned 
people, with dark hair and eyes, and generally long but 
sometimes broad skulls, as the Iberians and black Celts 
of western Europe, and the dark-complexioned white peo- 
ple of the shores of the Mediterranean, western Asia, and 
Persia. 

I am disposed to think that the Melarwchroi arc not a 
distinct group, but result from the mixture of Australioida 
and Xnnthochroi. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 421. 

Hamitic and Semitic Mdanochroi, 

W. H. Flower, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 317. 

melanochroic (meFa-no-kro'ik), a. [< melano- 
chro-ous 4- -tc.] Dark-colored; of or pertain- 
ing to the Melanochroi: as, the melanochroic 
races. 

The melanochroic or dark stock of Europe. 

Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 180. 

mel&nochxoite (mel'a-no-kro'it), n. [< Gr. 
pt?aq (jieAav-), black, 4- XP° 1 ^ XP^i color, 4- 
-ite 2 .] A basic chromate of lead found at Bere- 
zovsk in the Ural. Also called phcenicochroite , 
since the color is red rather than black. 

melanochroous (mel-a-nok'ro-us), a. [< NL. 
melanochroiis , < Gr. pe?jav6xpooq (also ptAayxpooq), 
black-skinned, < pCAaq (pe/.av-), black, + xp 
Xp6a, skin, color.] Dark-colored; having an 
unusually dark skin, as a person of white race. 
Also, improperly, melanochrous. 

There seems good ground for the belief that, . . . among 
Europeans, the melanochrous people are less obnoxious to 
its [yellow fever's] ravages than the xanthochrous. 

Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 157. 

melanocomous (mel-a-nok'6-mus), a. [< Gr. 
ptAjavoKdprjq^ black-haired, <.pt/aq (pi?.av-), black, 
4- Kdpjjy hair: see cowm 2 .] Black-haired; hav- 
ing black hair. 

Melanocorypha (meFa-no-kor'i-f&), n. [NL. 
(Boie, 1828), < Gr. pOaq (pe'Aav-), black, 4- Kopv^ij, 
head, top: see cory phwtts.] One of the leading 
genera of the lark family, Alaudideey containing 
such as the common M. calandra, the calandra 
lark of Europe and Africa, and M. sibirica t the 
white-winged lark. 

Melanodendron (meFa-no-den'dron), n. [NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1836), < Gr. p&jaq (peTiav-), 
black, 4- (Uvdpovy a tree.] A genus of plants of 
the natural order Composite, tribe Aster oidecc, 
and subtribe Heterochromece. They have copious 
bristly pappus; numerous narrow bracts of the involucre, 
which are arranged in an indefinite number of series ; and 
achenia which are 3- or 6-ribbed, and scarcely compressed. 
There is but a single species, M. inlegryfolium. See black 
cabbage-tree, under cabbage-tree. 

melanoid (mel'a-noid), a. [< Gr. peXavoetfyq, 
black-looking, ^ pflaq (peAav-), black, 4* eltioq, 
form.] Having a black or dark appearance.— 
Melanoid cancer, in pathol., melanocarcinoma. 

melanoma (mel-a-no'ma), «. [NL., < Gr. pOA- 
vopay blackness, < *ptAavovv, blacken, < pt/aq 
(peTuav-), black.] A dark-pigmented tumor. 

melanopathia (mel-a-no-path'i-a), n. [NL.: 
see melanopathp .] An excess of the dark pig- 
ment of the skin, due to abnormal function of 
the rete mueosum. See melasma . 

melanopathy (mei-a-nop'a-thi). n. [< Gr. pDaq 
{pe"kav-)y black, + -rcaBetay < 7r adoq, suffering.] 
Same as melanopathia . 

Melanophila (mel-a-nof'i-lft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pC/aq (pe?Mv~)y black j + $i‘Aoq\ loving.] A genus 
of buprestid beetles founded by Eschscnoltz. 
About 40 species are known, and the genus is proper 
to the cold and temperate regions of both hemispheres ; 
but a few have been found in Brazil and the East Indies. 
Eleven occur in North America. M. fulvoguttata is a small 
brassy-black species with three pairs of yellow spots, inhab- 
iting pines in the northern United States. 

melanophlogite (mel-a-nof'lo-jit), w. [< Gr. 
pO.aq (jie/.av-)y black, + (<p?joy-), a flame (see 

phlox), + -ite 2 .] A mineral occurring in color- 
less cubic crystals, which turn black when heat- 
ed (hence the name). It consists of almost pure silica, 
and is probably a peeudomorpb. It is found associated 
with the crystals of sulphur of Oirgenti, Sicily. 

Melanopiycese (mel'a-no-fUse-e), n.pl . [NL. 
(Rabenhorst, 1868), < Gr. pehiq (pe/av-), black, 
+ tymoq, a seaweed, + -c<r.] One of the five 
great divisions of Algw according to the clas- 
sification of Rabenhorst. It included the Pluv- 
osporete and Fucaccccy and is the same, or nearly 
the same, as Mela nosperm ew . 

Mel&nopsidse (mel-a-nop'si-de), n. pi. [< Mela- 
nopsis + -i dee . ] A n Old W orld family of gastro- 
pods, typified by the genus Melanopsis , related 
to and detached from Melaniida , . The spire is 
short and pointed, the body-whorl lengthened, and tne pil- 
lar-lip thickened. 

Melanopsis (mel-a-nop'sis), n. [NL., < Mela- 
nia) + Gr. btyiqy appearance.] 1. The typical 
genus of Melanopsute. M. costata is a Syrian 
species, said to be found in the Dead Sea. — 
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2. [Z. c.; pi. mcl anopsides (si-dez).] A member 
of this genus. 

Melanorrhoea (meFa-no-re'a), n. [NL. (Wal- 
lich, 1830), < Gr. pC/aq \pe/.d"-)y black, + poia f 
a flowing, < flow.] A genus of dicotyle- 
donous poiypetalou8 plants of the natural or- 
der Anacardiacere and the tribe Man gif erect, 
characterized bv simple leaves, by the petals 
growing after the flower expands, and by the 
numerous stamens. They are large trees, over a hun- 
dred feet in height, and have broad spreading heads bear- 
ing large entire coriaceous leaves, and axillary panicles 
of perfect flowers. The fruit is a drupe, and is surround- 
ed oy the five or six enlarged petals, which are spread out 
in a star-like manner. There are 6 species, natives of east- 
ern India and Borneo. M. usitata is the Important black, 
Martaban, or Burmese varnish-tree. 

melanosarcoma (mel'a-no-s&r-kfi'ni^), ti.; pi. 
melanosarcomata (-ma-tk). [NL., < Gf. p£?.aq (pe- 
‘Aav-)y black, + adpKopa,' sarcoma.] In pathol., 
a form of sarcoma characterized by the presence 
of dark pigment, it most frequently occurs in the skin 
and choroid coat of the eye, is usually formed of spindle- 
shaped cells, and is very malignant 

melanoscope (mel'a-no-skop), n. [< Gr. pk/aq 
(pe?.av-)y black, + "aKOTreiVy view.] An instru- 
ment devised by Lommel to distinguish between 
the flames of substances which in the spectro- 
scope exhibit red bands. It consists of a pair of spec- 
tacles made of glass of light-violet color over dark-red glass, 
a combination which admits only red rayB, so that most 
greens, for example, would appear black. 

melanose (mel'a-nos), n. [NL., < Gr. pe’Abvuatq, 
a becoming black: see melanosis.] A fungous 
disease of grape-vines, caused by Septoria am- 
pelina. The leaves are the parts attacked, and are at 
first covered with brownish spots; these soon spread over 
and discolor the entire surface of the leaf, wnich then 
drops off. The fungus is probably a native of Europe, but 
also occurs in New York, along the lakes, in Kansas, and 
in Missouri. See Septoria. 

mel&nosiderite (meFa-no-sid'e-rit), n. [< Gr. 
pt/uaq (jiEAav-)y black, ’’+ <u6epfryq, of iron : see 
siderite.] A mineral occurring in black masses 
with a vitreous or resinous luster, it consists of 
hydrated iron sesquioxid with 7 per cent, of silica. It is 
found at Mineral Hill, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 

melanofds (mel-a-no'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. pe/.a- 
ixjoiq, a becoming black, < *pe?.avoin>y blacken : 
see melanoma.] In pathol.: (a) An abnormal 
deposition of pigmentary matter in various or- 
gans or parts of the body, as the spleen, liver, 
or bone-marrow, associated with melanaemia, 
malarial poisoning, etc. (b) The condition of 
the system associated with tne presence of pig- 
mented tumors. Specifically, this is an organic affec- 
tion (due to the softening of the tissue of the part from a 
pigmentary deposit, especially tubercles) in which tissue 
is converted into a black, hard, homogeneous substance, 
near which ulcers or cavities may form. 

melanosity (mel-a-nos'i-ti), w. [< melanou * 
(-osc) + -t tv.] Tendency toward blackness; 
darkness of color, as of the hair or eyes. Bed- 
doCy Science, VII. 84. 

melanosperm (meFa-no-snfcrm), n. An alga 
belonging to the division Melanosperm ea;. 
Melanospermea (meFa-no-sp^r'me-e), n. pi. 
[NL. (Harvey, 1849), < (xr.pC/aq (prt'av-), black, 
4* airkppay seed, + -e(t.] The olive-brown sea- 
weeds, one of the three principal divisions into 
which the Alga’ were divided by Harvey. It 
included the Fueacetty Laminariacetty etc., but 
is now nearly obsolete. 

melanospemious (meFa-no-sp^r'mus). a. [< 
Gr. p£?aq (pcAav-)y black, + enkppay seed, + 
-Otis.] Characterized by dark-colored seeds or 
spores ; belonging to the Mclanospermea ». 

The group of melanotpermou* or olive-green sea-weeds. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., $ 327. 

melanotekite (meFa-no-te'klt), n. [Irreg. < Gr. 
pe?.aq (pe?av-), black, 4* rijKetv, melt, 4- -ite 2 .] A 
rare silicate of lead and iron from L&ngban, 
Sweden. It occurs in black or blackish-gray crystalline 
masses, with cleavage in two directions. It fuses easily 
to a black glass, whence the name. 

melanothallite (meFa-no-thaFIt), w. [< Gr. 
p£Aaq(pe?MV-)y black, 4- OdAAoqy abranch, 4- -i/c 2 .] 
In mineral. , a mineral occurring in black lamel- 
la?, which upon exposure gradually change to a 
green color, and containing copper chlorid, cop- 
per oxid, and water. It was found as a subli- 
mation-product at Vesuvius. 

melanotic (mel-a-not'ik), a. [< melanosis (- ot -) 
4- -ic.] 1. Properly, affected with melanosis; 

raelanic; melanoid.— 2. In zool., same as wc/- 
anistic.— Melanotic cancer, melanocarcinoma or mel- 
anosarcoma. 

Melanotus (mel-a-no'tus), «. [NL., < Gr. ptlaq 
( pe?.av-)y black, Hr vuroq, the back.] A genus of 
click-beetles of the family Elaterute, founded 
by Eschscholtz in 1829. It is one of the largest and 
most important genera of Elateridae , and is distributed all 
over the world. There are upward of 100 species, 44 of 
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which are North American. These beetles give rise to 
some of the most destructive wire-worms, M. communis 
is a common brown hairy species of the United States, half 
an inch long. 

mel&notype (mel'a-no-tip), n. r< Gr. ptXaq 
( r jukav •), black, 4- rforof, type.] In photog., a 
ferrotype. [Rare or obsolete.] 

mel&nous (mel'a-nus), a. [< Gr. pDjaq (ue?Mv-), 
black, 4- -ous.] ’’Dark-complexioned ; brunette : 
the opposite of blond or xanthous . Pritchard . 

The mdanous, with black hair and dark brown or black- 
ish skins. Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 163. 

Melanoxylon (mel-a-nok'si-lon), n. [NL. 
(Schott, 1827), < Gr. pklaq (pelxtv-), black, 4- fvhov, 
wood.] A genus of leguminous plants of the 
suborder Casalpiniea and the tribe Sclerolobiea , 
characterized by a compressed partially woody 
legume with samara-like seeds, the outer integu- 
ment expand! ng into a wing at the apex. There 
is but one species, M. Brauna. See brauna . 

mel&nterite (me-lan ' te-rit), n. [< Gr. pe/Avrepoq, 
compar. of pfhaq (peXav-), black, 4- -tte 2 .] The 
native hydrous sulphate of iron. 

Melanthium (me-lan'thi-um), n. [NL. (Lin- 
ncBus, 1753), so called in allusion to the darker 
color which the persistent perianth assumes 
after blossoming; < Gr. pPkajq, black, 4- &vSoq, a 
flower.] A genus of liliaceous plants of the 
tribe Veratrcce . They have flat broadly winged seeds, 
and the segments of the perianth have a distinct claw. 
They are herbs having an erect leafy stem springing from 
a short rootstock, and an open pyramidal panicle of po- 
lygamous flowers, which are yellowish-white or greenish. 
There are 8 species, all natives of North America, and 
sometimes cultivated for ornament. M. Virginicwm of 
the United States is called bunch-flower (which see). 

melanuria (mel-a-nu'ri-&), n. [NL. : see mela- 
nurin.] The presence of a dark pigment in the 
urine. 

mel&nnric (mel-a-nu'rik), a. [As melanurin 4- 
-ic.] Pertaining* to or characterized by the 

S resence of very dark pigment in the urine. — 
[elanurlc fever. See feveri . 
melanurin (mel-a-nu'riu), it. [< Gr. fi&aq (pe- 
tov-), black, 4- olpov, urine.] A dark pigment 
found in the urine. 

melaphyre (mel'a-fir), n. [< Gr. pOaq, black, 
4* (irop)fvp(injq) y porphyry : see porphyry.] A 
fine-grained greenish- or brownish-black ag- 
gregate of plagioclase, augite, olivin, magne- 
tite, or titaniferous iron and some chloritic 
mineral, usually delessite. The term melaphyre, as 
it has been formerly used by lithologists, includes a con- 
siderable variety of rocks ; but, as now generally restrict- 
ed, it is properly applied to such basalts as have under- 

f ;one considerable alteration. Hence the melaphyres are, 
n point of fact, mostly of Paleozoic age, although some 
are Mesozoic, because the older a rock is. other things 
being equal, the more likely it is to have undergone chem- 
ical change. 

mela-rosa, mella-rosa (mel'a-ro'zfi), n. [< It. 
mela, an apple, 4* rosa , a rose.] The fruit of 
a tree of the genus Citrus, probably a variety 
of the lime, cultivated in Italy, 
melasma (me-las'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. pihaopa, 
a black color, < pehtivuv, blacken, < pfrag, black : 
see melas. ] 1. An abnormal access of color of 

the skin, local or general, usually dependent 
upon constitutional disorder; local pigmen- 
tary stains of the skin. The morbid process 
is called melanopathia. Addison's disease is 
known as suprarenal melasma. — 2. [caw.] In 
zodl.i (a) A genus of melanian mollusks. 
Adams , 1858. ( b ) A genus of tenebrionine 
beetles, based on M. lineatum of the Canaries. 
Wollaston , 1864. 

melasmic (me-las'mik), a. and n. [< melasma 
4- -»c.] I. a . Pertaining to melasma : as, melas- 
mic blotches. 

n. w. Same as melasma, 1. 
melassest, n. An obsolete form of molasses. 
melassic (me-las'ik), a. [< F. melasse , molasses, 
4- -ic.] Pertaining to or obtained from molas- 
ses: as, melassic acid. 

Mela stoma (me-las'to-mfi), n. [NL. (Bur- 
man n, 1737), so called because the fruit of some 
species, when eaten, stains the lips black ; < Gr. 
pttxLq (pe?div-), black, 4- oropa , mouth.] An Old 
World genus of plants, type of the natural or- 
der Melas tomacece, belonging to the tribe Os- 
beckiece. They have from 10 to 14 unequal anthers, the 
connectives of the longer ones being produced anteriorly 
into two tubercles or spurs. They are hairy shrubs, al- 
most always erect, with coriaceous entire leaves which 
are from 3- to 7-nerved, and showy purple or rose-colored 
flowers growing at the tips of the branches, either solitary 
or in clusters. About 44 species are known, natives of 
tropical and western Asia, Oceania, and the Seychelles. 
M. Malabathricum, a shrub common in India, is there 
known as Indian rhododendron. It is also called Malabar 
laurel or gooseberry. 

Melartomace® (me-Us-to-ma/se-e), n.pl. [NL. 
(Brown, 1818), < Melastoma 4* -aceee.] A natu- 
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ral order of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants 
of the cohort Myrtales. The ovules are attached to 
the interior angle of the cells, or to basal placenta ; the 
anther usually opens at the top by two pores ; the connec- 
tive is thickened or variously appendaged; and the leaves 
have from 3 to 9 nerves. The order embraces 188 genera 
and about 2,600 species, which are almost entirely confined 
to the tropics, and are most abundant in South America, 
melastomaceous (me-las-to-ma'shius), a. Be- 
longing or relating to the natural order Me- 
lastomacece. 

Melastomes (mel - a - sto ' me - e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1867), < Melastoma 4- 
-cw.] A suborder of dicotyledonous polypeta- 
lous plants of the order Melastomacew. The cells 
have rather prominent placenta inserted in their internal 
angles, and many ovules ; the embryo is veiy small, and 
slightly rounded or subglobose. The suborder embraces 
9 tribes and 128 genera, of which Melastoma is the type. 
They are trees, or rarely herbs, and are found in both the 
Old and New Worlds. 

Melchite (mel'kit), «. and a. [< MGr. 
ryq, < Syriac malkdue, Ar. malekiya , milkiya, 
lit. royal, < melek , king.] I. n. An orthodox 
Eastern Christian as distinguished from a Mo- 
nophysite or Nestorian. The name was originally 
given to the Orthodox as belonging to the imperial church, 
the title of king being that which was commonly given 
In Greek and in Oriental languages to the Roman and to 
the Byzantine emperor. Although the term Melchite is 
older than the Council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451\ its wider 
use dates from its adoption after that council by the Mo- 
nophysites, who rejected the decrees of the council, and 
employed this name to represent the Orthodox as receiv- 
ing them merely in submission to the edict of the emperor 
Marcian. The name Melchite is sometimes given also 
to members of communities of Christians in Syria and 
Egypt, formerly in communion with the Orthodox Greek 
Church, who have submitted to the Roman see. 

Those Syrian Christians who, though not Greeks, followed 
the doctrines of the Greek Church as declared at the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, were called by their opponents, by way of 
reproach, Melchites, ‘royalists 1 or * imperialists,’ because 
they submitted to the edict of Marcian in favour of the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 291. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Melchites: as, 
the uncial Melchite alphabet. Isaac Taylor. 
melder (mel'dfcr), n. [< Icel. meldr, flour or 
corn in the mill, < mala , grind : see meal L] The 
quantity of meal sent to a mill to be ground at 
one time. [Scotch.] 

That ilka melder wi‘ the miller 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller. 

Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 

meldometer (mel-dom'e-t6r), n . [Irreg. <Gr. 
pf/Aeiv, melt, 4- ptrpov, measure.] An appara- 
tus devised by Joly for determining the melt- 
ing-points of minerals. It involves the use of a plati- 
num strip heated to the required degree by the passage of 
an electrical current whose temperature is calculated by 
the ordinary methods. 

meleM, n. A Middle English form of meal 1 . 
mele 2 t, n. A Middle English form of meal 2 . 
mele 3 t, ». [< AS. mcel (= Icel. mat = Dan. mwle), 
speech, talk, conversation.] Discourse ; conver- 
sation. 

O moul thou marrez a myry mete. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), I. 23. 

molest, t’. [ME. mel €7i, < AS. mcelan (= Icel. 
mwla = Dan. male), speak, < mail, speech, talk: 
see meleP, ».] I. intrans. 1. To speak; talk. 

And whon that Wit was I- war hou his wyf tolde, 

He bi-com so confoundet he couthe not mele, 

And as doumbe as a dore drou 3 him asyde. 

Piers Plowman (A), xi. 98. 



Mtleagrina ( Avicula ) mar- 
gar it if era. 

b, byssal foramen or notch ; 
g, suspcnsors of the gills. 
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cardinal teeth; the true 
pearl-oysters. The pearl- 
oyster is if. margaritifera , a spe- 
cies widely distributed in most 
parts of the world, in warm seas ; 
it sometimes attains a length of 
10 or 12 inches. 

Meleagris (mel-e-a'gris), 
n. [NL., < L. meleagris, < 

Gr. pe'Mayptq, a sort of 
guinea-fowl, named after 
Meleager, < M elfaypog, > L. 

Meleager , son of CEneus, 
and the hero of the hunt of 
the Calydonian boar.] 1. In ornith.: (a) [/. c.] 
A name of the common guinea-fowl, to which 
Lin me us gave the technical specific name 
Numida meleagris. (b) An American genus of 
Pha8ianidce or Meleagrida , of large size with 
varied metallic plumage, naked tarsi spurred 
in the male, bare head with erectile fleshy car- 
uncles, and a tuft of hair-like feathers on the 
breast; the turkeys. There are three kinds: M. 
gallopavo or mexicana, the supposed original of the do- 
mestic turkey, differing little from M. syioestris or ameri- 
cana, the common wild turkey of the United States ; and 
the more beantifnl and very distinct ocellated turkey of 
Honduras, M. ocellata. See turkey. 

2. In conch., a genus of mollusks: same as Mele- 

E a. Mont/ort , 1810. 

(ma-la'), ». [F., < OF. meslee , medlee, 
etc., a mixture, confusion, fight, > E. medley 
and melley , q. v.] A confused conflict, as a 
hand-to-hand fight among a number of persons ; 
especially, in modern books, a tourney in which 
many combatants (not two only) take part. 

“ I shall tilt to-morrow.” answered Athelstane. “In the 
meUe; It Is not worth while for me to arm myself to-day.” 

Scott, Ivanhoe, lit 

=Byn. Affray , Brawl, etc. See quarrel*, n. 
melegueta pepper. Same as grains of paradise 
(which see, under grain 1 ). 

Meles (me'lez), n. [NL., < L. meles, also males, 
melis , malis , a badger or marten.] The tvpical 
genus of the subfamily Melina , family Musteli- 
da. It formerly included all the Melince, but is now re- 
stricted to the European badger, M. vulgaris or M. taxus. 
See Melince , and cut under badger fl. 

Meletian (me-le'shan), n. [< Gr. Mt/.rfriavol, pi., 
< M eM/riioq, LL. Mefetius: see def.] 1. One of 
a sect of the fourth and fifth centuries, fol- 
lowers of Meletius, schismatic bishop of Ly- 
copolis in Egypt. After his death they adopted 
Arian views. — 2. A follower of Meletius, made 
bishop of Antioch about a.d. 360. He was sup- 
posed to be an Arian, but proceeded immediately to pro- 
fess the Nicene faith, and the Arlans appointed another 
bishop in his stead. Among the Orthodox some were 
adherents of Meletius, and therefore known as Mdetians; 
others remained separate, and were known (from the last 
canonically ordained bishop, Eustathius, tnen dead) as 
Kustathians. Further difficulty was occasioned by the 
two orthodox parties nsing the word hypostasis (which 
see) in different senses. The schism between them con- 
tinued till the end of the century. 

mele-tidet, n. See meal-tide. 

Melia (me'li-fi), n. [NL. (Linnaeus), so called 
from the resemblance of the leaves to those of 
the ash, < Gr. pOda, the ash.] A genus of dicoty- 
ledonous polypetalous plants of the natural 
order Meliacea and the tribe Meliea , charac- 
terized by pinnate leaves, an elongated stamen- 
tube, and from 10 to 12 anthers. They are trees, 
with alternate pinnate or blpinnate leaves, and large axil- 


2. To chatter; twitter, as birds. 

Bothe the thrusch A the thrnstele bi xxxti of bothe, 

Meleden ful merye in maner of here kinde. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 821. 

II. trans. To call or bring together; as- 
semble. 

Themperoor with moche merthe his men than meled. 

William oj Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), L 1287. 

mele 4 t, n. [ME., origin obscure.] A cup or 
bowl. 

Also they had tool to dyke and delve with, as pikforkis, 
spadus, and schovelis, stakes and rakes, bokettis. meles, 
and payles. Vegetius, MS. Douce 291, f. 47. ( HalliwelL ) 

Meleagrids, Mele&gridids (mel-e-ag'ri-de, 
mel'e-ag-rid'i-de), n. pi. [NL.,< Meleagris (-id-) 
4- -ida.] A family of Gallina or gallinaceous 
birds; the turkeys. The name is sometimes 
restricted to the American turkeys, and some- 
times includes the African guinea-fowls. 

Mele&gridins, Meleagrins (mel-e-ag-ri-di'ne, 
meFe-ag-ri'ne), n. pi. Turkeys as an Ameri- 
can subfamily of Phasianida, typified by the 
genus Meleagris . 

Meleagrina (mel'e-ag-ri'na), n. [NL., < Melea- 
gris , 2, 4- -ina 2 .] ’ A genus of asiphonate bi- 
valves of the family Aviculida or Pteriida, the 
wing-shells, having the wings reduced and no 



Flowering Branch of Melia Axedarach. 
a , part of the inflorescence ; b, a flower ; c, a flower cut longitudi- 
nally ; d, the fruits. 

lary panicles of medium-sized flowers, which are white or 
purple, and are either 6- or 6- parted. There are 12 spe- 
cies, found in eastern India, Australia, and Oceania. M. 
Axedarach, variously known as pride-of- India, bead-tree, 
false sycamore, etc., is native in sub-Himalayan India, Per- 
sia, and China, and widely cultivated for ornament in warm 
countries. It is from 80 to 50 feet high, and has blpinnate 
leaves, and large clusters of fragrant lilac-colored blossoms, 
whence it is sometimes called Indian lilac. Its wood, 
hard and finely marked, Is sometimes called bastard cedar. 
A decoction of its bark is cathartic and emetic, and some- 
times used also as a vermifuge. (See axedarach, bead-tree, 
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china-tree , and holy tree, under holy.) 

i M. Azadirachta, but now 


_ , Alao called hill-mar - 

gosa. The tree long known aa 

classed as Azadirachta Indica, Is the m&rgosa or nlm-tree, 
common in India, often planted there and elsewhere. (8ee 
margosa.) M. Azedarach , var. Australasica, is an elegant 
tree of India, the Malayan archipelago, and Australia, called 
in the last-named country ichUe cedar. M. sempervirene, 
now considered to be the same as M. Azedarach, has been 
called hoop-tree in the West Indies. 

Meliaces (me-li-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. L. de 
Jussieu, 1817), < Melia + -acew .] A natural or- 
der of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of 
the cohort Oeraniales. The calyx is small, the sta- 
mens are almost always monadelphous, and the anthers 
are sessile on the tube or (usually) stalked. The order in- 
cludes 87 genera and about 560 species, found throughout 
the warmer but rare in the temperate regions of the globe. 

meliaceous (me-li-a'shius), a. Belonging to or 
resembling the Meliacece. Also cedrelaceous. 

Meliad (me'li-ad), n. [< Gr. NitfMeq, nymphs 
of fruit-trees (or of flocks), < pfjlov, an apple or 
any tree-fruit (or uylov, a sheep or goat).] In 
Gr. myth a nympn of fruit-trees or of flocks. 

And from the grove 

The Meliad s, who here for lack of flocks 
Must tend tne fruit 

R. H. Stoddard, The Search for Persephone. 

Melianthaces (mel'i-an-tha'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1888), ’< Melianthus 4* 
-acew.'] A small order of dicotyledonous poly- 
petalous plants of the cohort Sapindales , char- 
acterized by irregular polygamoaicecious flow- 
ers, stamens which are inserted at the base of 
the disk, albuminous seeds, and alternate stip- 
ulate leaves. Melianthus is the type genus. 

Melianthus (mel-i-an'thus), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < Gt.pkfa, honey, + &v6og, a flower.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
type of the order Melianthacece , characterized 
by a calyx which is very oblique at the base, 
and by having from two to four ovules in each 
cell. They are shrubs with alternate odd -pinnate leaves 
(the leaflets one-sided and decurrent on the stalk), and 
bear terminal or axillary racemes of curious irregular 
flowers, the lower ones sometimes imperfect There are 
5 species, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, one of which 
has been introduced into the Himalayas. The common 
name is (Cape) honey-flower, or honey plant, the blossoms 
abounding in honey. 

Melibean, Melibcsan (mel -i -be ' an), a. [< L. 
Melibwus , name of a shepherd in Virgil’s first 
eclogue (a dialogue), < Gr. Me/U/foiof, of. fem. 
Me?Jfioia, a personal name.] In rket. and poetry , 
alternate; alternately responsive ; alternating; 
amcobean. 

melie (merik), a. [< Gr. pe?4K6c, pertaining to 
song, < pkloq, a song, strain, melody.] Pertain- 
ing to song; intended to be sung : applied espe- 
cially to the more elaborate form of Greek lyric 
poetry, as distinguished from iambic and ele- 
giac poetry. 

The exact relation of melie poetry to the cantonal dialect 
Amer. Jour. PhiloL, VII. 234. 

Melica (mel'i-ka), n. [NL. (Linnasus, 1737), 
< It. melica , the great millet, < L. mel, honey.] 
A genus of grasses of the tribe Festucew , type of 
the subtribe Melicew. The upper glumes are empty, 
and the spikelets are often quite large and erect or spread- 
ing. Theyare erect perennial plan ta often tall, with usually 
slender panicles, and flat or convolute leaves. About 80 
species are known, having a wide range over the globe, but 
mostly natives of temperate climates. They are handsome 
grasses, but of no great agricultural value, though some 
serve the purpose of pasturage. Melic-grass is a general 
name for the species. 

Meliceae (me-lis'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 1&83),‘ < 

Melica 4* - ew .] A 
subtribe of grasses 
of the tribe Festu- 
cew. It includes 4 gen- 
era, of which Melica is 
the type, and about 86 
species. 

meliceris (mel-i-se'- 
ris), n. [NL., < L. 
meliceris , < Gr. peM- 
nrjpiq, a tumor so 
called, < pe?uK7)pov , a 
honeycomb, < pelt, 
honey, 4* Krjp6<;, 
wax.] In pathol., 
an encysted tumor 
containing matter 
like honey in color 
and consistence, 
usually a hygroma, 
melicerous (mel-i- 
se'rus), a. [< meli- 
cer(is) 4- -on#.] Of 
the nature of meli- 
ceris; affected with *&?£}&?■«' «*1£SS 
melicens : a8, a mel - <*• a spikelct ; *. the empty glumes; 

■ ' C, a flowering glume, side view ; d, the 

tCerOUS tumor. same, back view. 
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melic-graas (mel'ik-gr&s), n. Any grass of the 
genus Melica. 

Melicocca (mel-i-kok'ii), n. [NL. (Jacquin, 
1763), < Gr. ptlt, honey, 4- k6kkoc, a berry.] A 
genus of trees of the natural order Sapindacew, 
type of the tribe Melicoccew. They are trees of con- 
siderable size, with alternate, abruptly pinnate leaves, and 
elongated, many-flowered racemes or panicles of small 
whitish flowers. See honey berry. 

Melicocceae (mel-i-kok'se-e), ii. pi. [NL. (Radl- 
kofer, 1887), < Melicocca’ 4* -e<p.] A tribe of the 
natural order Sapindacew, the soapberry family. 
It embraces 9 genera, Melicocca being the type, and 48 spe- 
cies, found principally in the tropics. 

melicottont, n. Same as melocoton. 

MelidflB (mel'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Meles 4- -idee.] 
A family of arctoid carnivorous mammals, com- 
posed of the badgers, ratels, and skunks, cor- 
responding to the three subfamilies Melinw, 
Mellivorinw , and Mejdiitinw of the family Mus- 
telidw. See these words. 

Melies (me-H'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Adr. Jussieu, 
1830), < Melia *4- -ew.] A tribe of dicotyledo- 
nous polypetalous plants of the natural order 
Meliacew. The cells of the ovary contain two ovules, 
and the seeds have a fleshy albumen and plano-convex or 
foliaceous cotyledons. Melia is the type genus. 

Melieiaz (me-li'e-raks), n. [NL., < Gr. ullog, 
a song, 4* upa£, a hawk.] A genus of African 
diurnal birds of prey of the family Falconidw, 




Chanting Hawk (Melierax mnsicus). 

founded by G. R. Gray in 1840; the chanting 
hawks. There are several species, the best-known of 
which are M. canorus, cantons, or m imcns of South Africa 
and M. polyzonus. 

Me]ifera y meliferous. S eeMellifera, melliferous. 

Meligethes (mel-i-je'thez), n. [NL., < Gr. 
# ptkiyrftiK, Doric pe?dyat)i/c, honey-sweet, < pOt, 
honey, 4 * yrfizlv, rejoice.] A genus of pentam- 
erous beetles of the family Nitidulidw. There are 
over 100 species, mostly of Europe, where they are some- 
times called glow-beetles ; they feed on various flowers, 
eating the pollen and fructifying organs. In this way M. 
census injures cruciferous vegetables. 

melilite, melinite (mel'i-llt), n. [Prop, meli- 
lite, < Gr. pkfa, honey, 4- lidos, stone.] A min- 
eral of a yellow or grayish yellow, found at 
Tivoli and Capo di Bove, near Rome, it occurs 
In very minute tetragonal crystals in the fissures and cav- 
ities of lava, also as an essential constituent of certain 
kinds of basalt ; It is a silicate of aluminium, magnesium, 
and calcium. 

melllot (mel'i-lot), n. [< OF. mclilot, mellilot, 
merilot, F. melilot = Sp. Pg. meliloto = It. meli- 
loto , melliloto , < L. melilotos. < Gr. pt?J?xjrov or 
fizliluTos, a kind of clover, < pkh, honey, 4- lu- 
t6s, lotus: see lotus.] A plant of the genus 
Melilotus. 

Melilotus (mel-i-16'tus), n. [NL. (A. L. de Jus- 
sieu, 1789): see melilot.] A genus of plants of 
the natural order Leguminosw , the pulse family, 
the suborder Papilionacew, and the tribe Trifo - 
Hew; the clovers. It is distinguished by a small, fleshy, 
subglobous or obovoid legume, which is Indehiscent or at 
length two-valved. The plants are herbs, with pinnately 
trifoliate leaves having adnate stipules, and small white 
or yellow flowers, growing in loose racemes. About 10 spe- 
cies are known, which are found in the temperate and sub- 
tropical regions of the northern hemisphere. When dried, 
they have the peculiar fragrance of the Tonka bean or the 
vernal grass, owing to the presence of the principle called 
coumarin (which see). General names for the genus are 
melilot and street clover. M. abba , the white melilot or 
honey-lotus, also called Cabul clover, is an excellent bee- 
plant, but of little value as forage, and in some places a 
troublesome weed. M. officinalis, the common or yellow 
melilot. Is, like the last, widely spread over Europe and 
Asia, and naturalized in America. It was formerly of 
medicinal repute, sold by the herbalists as balsam- flowers, 
but has disappeared from scientific medicine. See hart's- 
olover and king' s-chver. 


melioriflt 

Melinae (mf-ll'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Meles 4- -inw.] 
A subfamily of Mustelidce, typified by the genus 
Meles; the badgers. The form is stout and squat ; the 
habits are terrestrial and fosaorial. There are four lead- 
ing forms of Melinas: the European Meles, the Asiatic 
ArcUmyz and Mydaus , and the American Taxidea. Also 
Melina. 

meline (me'lin), a. and n. [< L. meles, a badger 
(see Meles), 4- -ine 1 .] I, a. Badger-like; of or 
pertaining to the Melinw. 

II. n. A badger of any kind ; any member of 
the Melinw. 

melingt, n. [Verbal n. of melc&, t\] Talk; con- 
versation. 

Will[i]am to the window witterli raijt sene 

3if Mellon with hire maydenea in meling there sete. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 760. 

melinite (ma'lin-it), n. An explosive of French 
invention, the composition of which is secret. 
It is believed to he a mixture of fused picric acid in 
nannies with tri-nitro-cellulose dissolved in ether. It 
nas been successfully used in charging shells, and its ex- 
plosive force Is variously represented as from three to 
eleven times that of gunpowder, the smaller figure being 
the most probable. [Recent] 

melinopnane (mel'i-no-fan), ». [Prop. *meli- 
phane , < Gr .ui/U, honey, 4- -Qavfc, appearing, 
clear, < Qatveodai, appear.] In mineral., a silicate 
of beryllium, calcium, and sodium, occurring 
in honey-yellow or sulphur-yellow plates in 
the zircon-syenite of Norway. The name is 
changed, in Dana’s system, to meliphanite (meli- 
phane). 

meliorate (me'lyo-rat), v.; nret. and pp. melio- 
rated, ppr. meliorating. [< LL. melioratus , pp. 
of meliorare (> It. mcgliorare, migliorare = Pg. 
melhorar = Sp. mejorar = OF. meliorer, meil- 
lorer), make better, < melior , better (compar. of 
bonus, good), = Gr. pallor, adv., rather, com- 
par. of pdla, adv., very much.] I. trans. To 
make better; improve; ameliorate. 

Groce does not give us new faculties and create another 
nature, but meliorates and improves our own. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 269. 

Tragedy . . . was found the most pleasing vehicle of 
couveying moral truths, of meliorating the heart, and ex- 
tending the interests of humanity. 

Goldsmith, Origin of Poetry. 

II. intrans. To grow better; be improved. 

Yesterday not a bird peeped ; the world was barren, 
peaked and pining ; to day tis inconceivably populous ; 
creation swarms and meliorates. 

Emerson, Works and Days. 

meliorater (me'lyo-ra-ter), n. Same as melio- 
rator. 

melioration (me-lyo-ra'shon), n. [= OF. melio- 
ration, < LL. melioratio(n-), bettering, < melio- 
rare, make better: see meliorate.] I. The act 
or process of making or becoming better; im- 
provement; amelioration. 

DlE&inS yearly about the roots of trees, which is a great 
me&nB both to the acceleration and melioration of fruits, 
is practised in nothing but in vines. 

Bacon, Nat Hist., $ 433. 

By an insight into chymistry one may be enabled to 
make some meliorations (I speak not of transmutations) of 
mineral and metalline bodies. Boyle, Works, I. 364. 

2. pi. In Scots law, improvements made by a 
tenant upon the property which he rents, and 
for which he is in certain cases entitled to com- 
pensation from the landlord, 
meliorator (me'lyo-ra-tor), n. One who or that 
which meliorates or malfees better. 

The greatest meliorator of the world Is selfish, huckster- 
ing Trade. Emerson, Works and Days. 

meliorism (me'lyo-rizm), n. [< L. melior, better 
(see meliorate ), 4 1 E. -ism.] 1. The improve- 
ment of society by regulated practical means : 
opposed to the passive principle of both pes- 
simism and optimism. 

Meliorism, instead of an ethical, is a dynamic principle. 
It implies the improvement of the social condition through 
cold calculation, through the adoption of indirect means. 
It is not content merely to alleviate present suffering, It 
aims to create conditions under which no suffering can 
exist, L. F. Ward, Dynam. Sociol., IL 468. 

2. The doctrine that the world is neither the 
worst nor the best possible, but that it is capa- 
ble of improvement : a mean between theoreti- 
cal pessimism and optimism. 

It may be thought, however, that, if neither optimism 
nor pessimism is the conclusion to which we are led, the 
modified doctrine of what is called Meliorism may be ac- 
cepted. W. R. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 271. 

The only good reason for referring to the source [of the 
word meliorist is] . . . that you found it useful for the 
doctrine of meliorism to cite one unfashionable confessor 
of it in the face of the fashionable extremes. 

George Eliot , Letter to James 8ully, Jan. 19, 1877. 

meliorist (me'lyo-rist), n. and a. [< L. melior , 
better, 4- E. -ist. ] I. w. One who accepts the 
practical or the theoretical doctrine of melio- 
rism. 
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I am not, however, a pessimist— I am, I trust, a rational 
optimist* or at least a meliorisL 

Dr. J. Broion, Spare Hours, 8d sen, p. 27. 
In her general attitude toward life, George Eliot was 
neither optimist nor pessimist. She held to the middle 
term, which she invented for herself, of meliorist . She 
was cheered by the hope and by the belief in gradual im- 
provement of the mass. 

Cross , Life of George Eliot, III. 900. 
1 don’t know that I ever heard anybody use the word 
meliorist except myself. 

George Eliot , Letter to James Sully, Jan. 17, 1877. 
H. a. Of or pertaining to meliorism or melio- 
rists. 

If we adopt either the optimist view or the meliorist 
view — if we say that life on the whole brings more plea- 
sure than pain, or that it is on the way to become such 
that it will yield more pleasure than pain, then these ac- 
tions by which life is maintained are justified, and there 
results a warrant for the freedom to perform them. 

H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 06. 

melioristic (me-lyo-ris'tik ), a . [< meliorist 4* 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to meliorism: corre- 
lated with optimistic and pessimistic. 

Too scientifically melioristic for the common herd. 

The Academy, March 3, 1888, p. 148. 

meliority (me-lyor'i-ti), n. [< NL. meliori~ 
ta(t-)s , (L. melior , better: see meliorate.'] The 
state of being better; betterness. [Rare.] 
Aristotle ascribeth the cause of this meliority or better- 
ness unto the aire. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 613. 

This colour of meliority and preeminence is a sigue of 
enervation and weakness. 

Bacon, Colours of Good and EviL 

Meliphaga (me-lif'a-ga), n. [NL., also, erro- 
neously, Melliphaga; neut. pi. of *mcliphagus : 
see meliphagous.] The typical genus of Meli- 
phagidte. The term has been used with great latitude 
and little discrimination for all the family and some other 
birds, but is now restricted to n single species, M. phry- 
gia of Australia, known as the black-and- yellow honey-eater. 
See honey-eater. 

meliphagan (me-lif'a-gau), n. A bird of the 
genus Meliphaga ; a honey-eater. Also, erro- 
neously, melliphagan. 

Meliphagidffi (mel-i-faj'i-de), n. pi. [NL., also 
Melltphagida: ; < Meliphaga + -idee.} A fam- 
ily of tenuirostral oscine passerine birds, typi- 
fied by the genus Meliphaga y belonging to the 
group Cinnyrimorphce of the order Passeres ; the 
honey-eaters or honey-snekers. They are closely 
related to the Nectariniidce , with which they share the 
character of the protractile, bifid, and penciled tongue. 
The bill is of variable length and degree of slenderness, 
but is always curved, with a prominent culmen; the nos- 
trils are basal, and situated in a large membranous nasal 
fossa, never entirely covered with feathers ; and they are 
linear or oval in shape, with or without an operculum. 
The first primary (except in Zosternps and EntomophUa ) is 
about half as long as the second. The wings, tail, and feet 
vary in character with the genera ; the anterior toes and 
their claws are short, the former much united at base, and 
the hallux is large and strong. The plumage inclines to 
green and yellow colors ; it is never blue, and is red only 
in one group, the Myzomelincs. Parts of the head ana 
neck are often bare, and variously wattled or carunculate. 
The family is confined to the Old World, and is specially 
characteristic of the Australasian and Polynesian regions, 
though the range of the Melithreptince is much more ex- 
tensive. The species number nearly 200. referable to about 
23 genera. The family is now usually divided into 3 sub- 
families: Meliphaginct, Myzomelincs, and Melithreptince. 

meliphagidan (mel-i-faj'i-dan). a. and n. I. 
a. Of or pertaining to the family Meliphagidte, 
II. n. A meliphagan or honey-eater. 

Meliphaginae (mel 7 \ - fa - jl ' ne), n. pi [Also 
Melliphaginw ; NL., < Meliphaga 4- -ince.] The 
typical subfamily of Meliphagidte. With few 
exceptions, the group is characteristic of the 
Australasian ana Polynesian regions. 

meUphagine (me-lif'a-jin), a. and n. I, a. Of 
or pertaining to the subfamily Meliphaginte ; 
less strictly, same as meliphagidan. 

II. n. A meliphagan or honey-eater of the 
snbfamily Meliphagirue. 

meliphagous (me-lif'a-gus), a. [Also mcllipha - 
go us ; < NL. *meliphagus , < Gr. pi?.t, honey, 4* 
yf/v, eat.] Feeding upon honey ; mellivorous. 

meliphanite (me-lif *a-nlt), n. [< Gr. fii?u y honey, 
4- -tyavTjq, appearing, clear, 4* -ite 2 .] See melino - 
phane. 

melipultt, n. [< Gr. p£h, honey, + L. pcllere y 
pp. pulsus, drive out. Cf. catapult.'] A honey- 
extractor. Phin y Diet. Apiculture, p. 48. 
melisma (me-lis'ma), n. [NL. (> It.), < Gr. gt- 
hapa, a song, < pe/J&iv, sing, warble, < fiPkoq y 
song.] In music : (a) A song, melody, or air, 
as contrasted with a recitative or declamatory 
passage, (b) A melodic decoration, grace, fiori- 
tura, or roulade, (c) A cadenza. 

melismatic (mel-is-mat'ik), a. [= It. melis- 
matico; as melisma(t-) 4* -ic.] In music: (a) 

Melodious. ( b ) Ornamented; adorned Mel- 

lsmatlc singing or pl&ylnR, a style of vocal or instru- 
mental performance In which a great number of orna- 
ments^ as trills, mordents, runs, etc., are introduced.— 
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Melismatic song, vocal music in which there is more 
than one note to a syllable : opposed to syUaJbic tong, in 
which there is only one note to each syllable. 

melisinatics (mel-is-mat'iks), n. [PI. of melis- 
matic : see -ic#.] In music y the art of florid or 
decorated vocalization. 

Melissa (me-lis'ft), ». [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< Gr. fiiXtaaa, Attic fikAirra, a bee, < fiPki (fiOur-) y 
honey : see me// 2 .] 1. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Labiatce, the tribe Satureine<e y and 
the subtribe Melisseee. It is distinguished by a calyx 
which is distinctly two-lipped, by an exserted corolla- tube, 
which is recurved-ascending below the middle, and by 
the divergent anther-cells. They are herbs, with dentate 
leaves and loose axillary clusters of white or yellowish 
flowers. Three or four species are known, from Europe 
and central and western Asia. M. officinalis, from south- 
ern Europe, is the common lemon-balm of the gardens. 

2. In zool y same as Andrena. 

m@Ms8a.-oil (me-lis'a-oil), n. A volatile oil ob- 
tained from balm, Melissa officinalis, which gives 
to the plant its aromatic, lemon-like odor. — 
Indian melissa-dl, a fragrant oil distilled in India from 
a species of Andropooon. See Andropogon and lemon- 
grass. Also called verbena- oil. 

MeUsses (me-lis'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Lindley, 
1846), < Melissa 4- ’-cap.] A subtribe of labiate 
plants of the tribe Satureinew. The calyx has al- 
most always thirteen quite prominent nerves ; the corolla 
is two-lipped, with the tube usually exserted, and the sta- 
mens are ascending at the base and divergent above. It 
embraces 14 genera, Melissa being the type, and about 200 
species. They are usually strong-scented aromatic herbs. 
The genus Hedeoma, the American pennyroyal, belongs to 
this subtribe. 

meUssyl (me-lis'il), n. [< Gr. fdltaaa y a bee, 4- 
v/jj t matter.] A hypothetical radical (ConH 0 ) 
which occurs in many compounds derived from 
wax. The more difficultly soluble part of bees- 
wax consists of melissyl palmitate. Also called 
myncyl. 

MeUsuga, Melisngae, etc. See MeUisuga t etc. 

MeUtsea (mel-i-te'fi), n. [NL., < Gr. pkTa(r-). 
honey.] 1. In entom. y a genus of nymphalid 
butterflies allied to Argynnis , containing about 
50 species, chiefly European and North Amer- 
ican, checkered with brown, yellow, and white, 
and not silvered on the under side, which has 
bands of white and yellow. M. phaeton is a com- 
mon and characteristic species of North America; its 
larvre feed on Chelone, and hibernate gregariously in a 
web. The British species, like those of Argynnis, are 
known to English collectors as fritUlaries. 

2. A genus of aleyonarians or sea-fans of the 
family Isidida: y or giving name to a family Mc- 
HUeidee. The polypary is branched as In the gorgonians 
or true sea-fans, ana composed of alternating hard and 
soft or calcareous and coriaceous joints, the latter much 
larger than the former, which form head-like nodes along 
the stem. M. ochracea Is a yellowish coral from the In- 
dian and Pacific oceans. Also Melitoca, Melithcsa, MelUhea, 
Melitea. 

Melitffiid© (mel-i-te'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Melt - 
twa 4- -idee.'] A family of isidaceous alcyo- 
narian corals, typified by the genus MeliUea y 
having porous or corky nodes. Also Melitha:- 
idw. 

meUtsemia (mel-i-te'mi-fi), «. [NL., irreg. for 
*melithannia y < Gr. fi£?.i(r-) y honey, 4* alpa y 
blood.] In pathol. y the presence of an abnor- 
mal quantity of sugar in the blood. 

MeHtophiM (mel-i-tof'i-li), n. pi [NL., < Gr. 
fikAi(r-) y honey, 4* loving.] In Latreille’s 
system, the sixth and last section of Scara - 
bcei(Ue y composed of the old genera Trichius y 
GoliathuSy and Cetonia. It corresponds more 
or less exactly with the modern family Ccto- 
niidee. Also, erroneously, MeUitophili. 

meUtophiHne (mel-i-tof 'i-lin), a. Pertaining to 
the Melitophili, or having their characters; ce- 
tonian. Also meUitophiUne . 

meUtOSe (mel'i-tos), n. [< Gr. fi£?u(r-) y honey, 
4- -ose.] A Bu^ar (CjoH^On) obtained from 
the manna which fails in opaque drops from 
various species of Eucalyptus growing in Tas- 
mania. It Is a crystalline solid, dextrorotatory, and di- 
rectly fermentable. It is probably a compound of rafflnose 
and eucalin. 

Melitta (me-lit'a), n. Same as Andrena. 

MeUttese (me-lit'e-e), ». pi [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Meliitis 4* -ece.] A subtribe of labiate 
plants of the tribe Stachydece , characterized by 
a broad calyx and a much-exserted corolla- 
tube, with the posterior lip broad and some- 
what concave. It embraces 5 genera, MelitHs being 
the type, and 8 species, found principally in the temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere. 

MeHttis (me-lit'is), n. [NL. (Linnaeus), < Gr. 
fii?uTra y Attic form of fi£?uaaa y a bee: see Me- 
lissa.] A genus of labiate plants of the tribe 
Stachydew, type of the subtnbe Melitteee , char- 
acterized by a three-lobed calyx, by having the 
cells of the anther divergent, and by the flower- 
cluster usually consisting of six flowers. M. 
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mclissophyllum is the only species. See balm, 7, 
and honey-balm . 

meUturia (mel-i-tu'ri-a), n. [NL.,< Gr. fiPM{r-) y 
honey, 4- oi>pov y urine.} In pathol. y glucosnria. 
Also, erroneously, mellituria. 

meUturic (mel-i-tu'rik), a. [Also mellituric ; 
< melituria 4- -ic.] Glucosuric. 

Melivora, Melivorinse, etc. Erroneous forms 
of MeUivora y etc. 

meliza (me-ll'zft), w. [NL., prop. *melizea y < 
Gr. p£?a y honey, 4- spelt (NL. zea y maize).] 
Maize or Indian corn. See the quotation from 
Smollett under hasty-pudding. 

MeIizophiltL8 (mel-i-zof'i-lus), n. [NL., < me- 
liza 4- Gr. tyi/oq, loving.] A genus of Old World 
oscine passerine birds of the family Sylviidcc, 
founded by W. E. Leach in 1816 upon the Dart- 
ford warbler, MotaciUa undata of Boddaert, now 



Dartford Warbler (. Melixofhilus undatus). 

called Melizophilus undatus y provincialis y or dart- 
fordiensis. 

mell 1 (mel), v. [< ME. mellen y < OF. meller y 
mesler y etc., mix: see meddle , of which mell is 
a contracted form.] I. trans. To mix; blend. 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 

All hor colouris to ken were of clene yalow. 
Withouten more in the mene, or mellit witn other. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 1. 6462. 
Th‘ aduerse Cloud, which first receiueth thus 
Apollo’s rates, the same direct repells 
On the next Cloud, and with his gold it nulls 
Her various colours. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, I. 21. 
Oft began . . . wintry storms to swelL 
As heaven and earth they would together null 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, L 43. 

II. intrans. 1. To mix; mingle. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

With men of myght can I not mell. 

York Plays, p. 167. 

Alas, our society 
Metis not with piety. 

B. J orison, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 

2f. To meddle; intermeddle or interfere. 
Vn-callyd go thou to no counselle; 

That longes to the, with that thow t nelle. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 10. 
She would it eeke, and make much worse by telling, 
And take great Joy to publish it to many. 

That every matter worse was for her nulling. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xil. 36. 

3f. To busy one’s self : used reflexively. 

Sche nulled hire Mellors ferst to greithe. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), L 1710. 

4. To contend in fight. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

Mony falljn were fey of the fell Grekes, 

But mo of the meny. that mellit hom with. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8-X 1. 6243. 

5f. To copulate. 

Like certeyn hirdes called vultures, 

Withouten mellyng conceyven by nature. 

Lydgate. ( HaUitcell .) 

mell 2 t (mel), n. [= F. miel = Pr. mel = Sp. 
micl = Pg. mel = It. mele, miele , < L. mel (melt-) 
= Gr. yku (fiekiT-) = Goth. milith y honey ; not 
found elsewhere in Teut., except as in mildew , 
q. v. There is an accidentally similar Ha- 
waiian meli y honey.] Honey. 

That mouth of hirs, which seemde to flow with null. 

Gascoigne, Dan Bartholomew of Bath. 

mell 3 (mel), n. [A var. of mall 1 .] A mallet; 
hence, derisively, the head. [Scotch.] 

Her teeth was a’ like teather stakes, 

Her nose like club or mell. 

King Henry (Child's Ballads, 1. 148). 
There stood a fause lord him bellin', 

Who thrust him thro’ hotly and mell, O. 

The Braes o' Yarrow (Child’s Ballads, III. 70). 
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mell 3 (mel), r. t. [A var. of mall 1 , r.] To pound 
or bruise with or as with a mell or mallet ; crush ; 
maul. [Scotch.] 

mell 4 (mel), ». An obsolete or dialectal vari- 
ant of mill 1 . Chaucer. 

meU 6 (mel), n. [A var. of meal*, mole L] A 
stain in linen. Halliwell. [North. Eng.] 
mell 6 (mel), n. [Origin obscure.] A warming- 
pan. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
mellan (mel 'an), n. In diamond-mining , same 
as cascalho. 

mella-rosa, w. See mela-rosa. 
mel lay, n. See melley. 

mell-aoll (mel'dol ), **. An image of corn, dress- 
ed like a doll, carried in triumph amid much 
rejoicing on the last day of reaping; a kern- 
baby. Brockett. [Prov. Eng.] 
mellet, n. An obsolete form of merle 1 . HaUi - 
well. 

melledt (meld), a. [< mell 2 4* -ed 2 .] Honeyed ; 
mingled with honey. 

Which sugred mel or melled sugar yield. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Lawe. 

melleoust (mel'e-us), a. [= F. mielleux , < L. 
melleus, of or belonging to honey, < mel (mell-), 
honey: see wcM 2 .] 1. Having the character 
of honey; similar to honey. 

Which of the alow ways may be best employed to free 
wax from the yellow melleous parts. Boyle, Works, V. 712. 

2. In hot., having the taste or smell of honey. 
meUey (mel'i), n. [Also melly, and archaically 
mellay ; < OF. melee (F. mtlec), earlier meslce, 
etc., a mixture, medley, contest: see medley. 
Cf. m£tte, a mod. F. form.] Same as mSlee. 

Gawan, that sate bi the queue, 

To the kyng he can enclyne, 

“I be-seche now with saxes sene, 

This melly mot be inyne. ' 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.\ 1. 842. 
Here and everywhere 

He rode the mellay , lord of the ringing lists. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 

mellic (mel'ik), a. [< mell 2 4* -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to honey. 

melliet (mel'i), w. [< L. mel (mell-), honey : see 
mell*. The term is appar. arbitrary, and not 
conformed to Gr. yth, honey.] Honey. 

For from thy makings milk and mellie flows. 

Davies, Eclogue, 1. 20. {Davies.) 

Mellifera (me-lif'e-ra), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of L. mellifer, honey -bearing: see melliferous.] 
In Latreille’s system, the fourth family of acu- 
leate Hymenoptera; the Anthophila; the honey- 
bees. It corresponded to the Linnean genus Apis , and 
was divided by Latreille into A ndrenetce andApiarUt, equiv- 
alent to the modern families Andrenidce and Apidoe. 

melliferous (me-lif 'e-rus), a. [= F. mellifbre = 
Pg. It. mellifero, < L. mellifer , honey-bearing, < 
mel (mell-), honey, 4- ferre = E. bear 1 .'} 1. Pro- 
ducing honey, as a plant; mellific. 

And (Canaan] being mountainous, could not but abound 
with meUiferous plants of the best kind. 

JV. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iv. 2. 

2. Bearing or preparing honey, as a bee ; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Mellifera. 
mellific (me-lif'ik), a. [= Sp. meUflco = Pg. 
mellifico, < L. mellificus, honey-making, < mel 
(mell-), honey, 4* facere , make.] Making or 
producing honey ; honey-making, 
mollification (mel # i-fi-ka'shon), n. [= F. mel- 
lification, < L. as if *meUificatio(n-), < mellificare, 
pp. mellificatus, make honey : see mellify .] The 
making or production of honey ; honey-making. 

In judging of the air, many things besides the weather 
ought to be observed : in some countries, the silence of 
grasshoppers, and the melliflcation of bees. ArbuthnoL 

mellifluence (me-lif T$-ens), n. [= OF. melliflu- 
ence; as mellifluen(t) 4 : -ce.] A flow of sweet- 
ness ; a smooth, honeyed flow. 

He [WottonJ was rather struck with the pastoral mel- 
lifluence of its lyric measures, which he styles a certain 
Doric delicacy in the songs and odes. 

T. Warton, Pref. to Milton’s Smaller Poems. 

mellifluent (me-lif'l$-ent), a. [= OF. melliflu- 
ant, < L. mellifluences , flowing with honey, < 
mel (mell-), honey, 4 - fluen(t-)s, ppr. of flutre , 
flow : see fluent.] Flowing like honey ; smooth- 
ly or sweetly flowing. 

Cresset's clear pipe . . . combines in one 
Each former bud's mellifluent tone. 

Cooper, Apology of Aristippus, Ep. S. 

mellifluently (me-lif'l$-ent-li), adv. Melliflu- 
ously. 

mellifluous (me-lif'l$-us), a. [= OF. mellifleux , 
also melliflu, melleflu , F. mellifluc = Sp. melifluo 
= Pg. It. mellifluo , < LL. mellifluus, flowing with 
honey, < L. mel (mell-), honey, 4- flu ere, flow.] 
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Flowing or dropping like honey : hence, sweet- 
ly or smoothly flowing, especially in sound. 

From off the boughB each mom 
We brush mellifluous dews. 

Milton, P. L., v. 429. 

The marvellous teachings of Socrates, as they come 
mended by the mellifluous words of Plato. 

Sumner, Orations, L 148. 

mellifluously (me-lif'l$-us-li), adv. In a mellif- 
luous manner; with sweetly flowing sound. 

When amatory poets sing their loves 
In liquid lines mellifluoudy bland. Byron. 

mellifyt (mel'i-fi), v. i. [ME. mellifien, < OF. 
mellifler = Sp. melificar = Pg. mellificar, < L. 
mellificare, make honey, < mel (meU-), honey, 
4- facere, make.] To make honey. 

Place apte is there swete herbes mnltlplie, 

And bees the welles hannte and water cleche ; 
UtlHtee is ther to mellifle. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 145. 

melligo (me-li'go), n. [L., a honey-like juice, 
< mel(meU-), honey.] Honeydew. 
mellllite, «. See melilite. 
melliloauent (me - lil ' 6 - kwent), a. [< L. mel 
{mell-), honey, 4* loquen(t-)s , ppr. of loqui, speak. ] 
Speaking sweetly or pleasantly. [Rare.] 
Mellinidse (me-lin'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Melli- 
nus 4* -idee.] A family of digger-wasps or Fos- 
sorcs, containing only the genus Mellinus, hav- 
ing the abdomen petiolate, and the suomar- 
ginal cell of the fore wings receiving a recurrent 
nervure. 

Mellinus (me-ll'uus), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1793), 
appar. < L. mel (mell-), honey: see melfi.] The 
typical genus of Mellinidce. It contains 2 European 
and 8 North American species. M. arvensis , a common 
digger-wasp of Europe, burrows in sand, and stores its 
tubes with flies upon which its larvce feed. 

Melliphaga, melliphagan, etc. Erroneous 
forms of Meliphaga, etc. 
mellisonantt (me-lis'o-nant), a. [< L. mel 
(mell-), honey, 4- sondn(t-)s , ppr. of sonare, 
sound: see sonant.] Sweet-sounding. [Rare.] 

Mop. Belwether of knighthood, you shall bind me to yon. 

Jo. lie have ’t no more a sheep-bell ; I am knight 
Of the mellisonant tingletangle. 

Randolph, Amyutaa (1640). {Nares.) 

Mellisuga (mel-i-su'gft), n. [NL., < L. mel 
(mell-), honey, 4- sugere, suck.] A genus of 
humming-birds of the family Trochilida:, giving 
name to a subfamily Mellisuginee. it contains the 
smallest of its tribe and the very least of all birds, such as 
M. minima of the West Indies, which is scarcely 2 inches 
long, the upper parts showing golden-green, the wings and 
tall dusky-purplish. Also, erroneously, Melisuga. 

Mellisugse (mel-i-su'je), n.pl. [NL., pi. of 
Mellisuga.] In omith. : (a) In Merrem’s classi- 
fication (1813), a group of sundry tenuirostral 
birds, such as humming-birds and species re- 
ferred to Certhia and Ipupa. (b) In SundevalTs 
system of classification, the humming-birds, 
family Trochilidce , considered as a conort of 
Anisodactyli of an order Volucres. Also called 
Lonailingues. 

melusugent (mel-i-su'jent), a. [Also melisu- 
gent; < L. mel (mell-), honey, 4- sugen(t-)s , ppr. 
of sugere, suck: see suck.] Honey-sucking: 
said of various birds and insects. 

Mellisugins (mel'i-su-ji'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Mellisuga 4- - ince .] A subfamily of humming- 
birds named from the genus Mellisuga. 
mellit (mel'it), n. [< F. mellite, an electuary 
of honey, < L. mellitus , honeyed, sweetened 
with honey: see mellite 1 .] In farriery, a dry 
scab on the heel of a horsed foot, cured by a 
mixture of honey and vinegar. Imp. Did. 
Mellita (me-li't&), n. [NL., < L. mellita. fern, 
of mellitus, honeyed, sweetened with noney 
(placenta mellita, a honey-cake): see mellite 1 .] 
A genus of clypeastroid sea-urchins of the 
family Scutellidiv. The common sand-dollar or cake- 
urchin of the Atlantic coast of the United States, whose 
dried test presents five silts, is Jf. quinquqfora. See cut 
under cake-urchin. 

mellitate (mel'i-tat), ». [< L. mel (mell-), hon- 
ey, 4- -ate i.] A salt of mellitic acid. 
mellite 1 !, a. [ME., < L. mellitus, honeyed, < mel 
(mell-), honey : see mell V. Cf. mellit. ] Mixed 
with honey; sweetened. 

Wyne mellite , as B&ide is, save hem shall. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 58. 

mellite 2 (mel'it), n. [< L. mel (mell-), honey, 
4- -ite 2 .] A rare mineral, first observed in the 
beds of brown-coal in Thuringia, it occurs In te- 
tragonal crystals and nodular masses of a houey-yellow 
color ; It Is a mellitate of aluminium. Also called honey- 
stone. 

mellitic (me-lit'ik), a. [< mellite 2 4* -ic.] Per- 
taining to or derived from mellite or honey- 
stone.- Mellitic add, 00 ( 00211 ) 6 , the peculiar add of 
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mellite. It has a sour, bitter taste, Is very soluble In water 
and also in alcohol, and crystallizes in colorless needles. 

Mellitopbili, mellitophiline. See Melitophili . 
melitopniline. 

mellitous (me-li ' tus). a. [< L. mellitus, honeyed : 
see mellite 1 .] Mixed with honey, 
mellituria, mellituric. Erroneous forms of 
melituria , melituric. 

Mellivora (me-liv'o-rfi), ». [NL., < L. met 

(meU-), honey, 4- cor are , devour.] 1 . The typi- 
cal and only genus of Mellivorinw , founded by 
Storr in 1780. There are two species, the In- 
dian and the African honey-badger or ratel, M. 
indica and M. capensis. — 2. A genus of hyme- 
nopterous insects. Westwood. 

Mellivorinae (me-liv-6-ri'ne), n. pi. [Also Me- 
livorince; NL. , < Mellivora 4* -ince?] A subfamily 
of Mustelidce, having but one true molar on each 
side of each jaw, and the lower molar secto- 
rial ; the ratels or honey-badgers. There is but 
one genus, MeUivora, of Asia and Africa. See 
ratel. 

mellivorous (me-liv'o-rus), a. [Also, errone- 
ously, melivorous; < ’L. mel (tnell-), honey, + 
vorare, devour.] Eating honey; subsisting on 
honey, as many insects, both in the perfect 
state and as larvee. 

mellont, n. An obsolete form of melon 1 . 
mellone (mel'on), n. [< L. mel (mell-), honey, 
4* -one.] A compound of carbon and nitrogen 
t he exact composition of which is not certainly 
known, obtained by heating certain thiocya- 
nates strongly. It is a yellow insoluble powder, 
mellow (mel'o), a. [Early mod. E. melow; < ME. 
melwe, soft, perhaps a var. of merwe,(. AS. mearu 
(mearw-), sort, tender (see marrow*), the change 
of r to l being perhaps assisted by association 
with the lilt, related D. mollig = Fries. midUig, 
soft, = G. dial, mollig, also moll, soft, molich. 
mellow, prob. akin to L. mollis , soft: see moll 2 , 
mollify, etc.] 1. Soft, especially from ripe- 
ness ; easily yielding to pressure : as, a mellow 
peach. 

Your chekes emboined like a mellow costard. 

Ballad ascribed to Chaucer. 
The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 

Drops in a silent autnmn night 

Tennyson, Lotos- Eaters, Choric Song. 
Younff cattle ... are at 18 months old already of great 
size, with open hornB, mellow hide, etc. Encyc. Brit , 1. 890. 

2. Soft and friable, as earth ; loamy. 

Camomile sheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat 

Bacon. 

In the North of England, when the earth turns op 
with a mellow and crumbly appearance, and smoaks, the 
farmers say the earth is brimming. 

A. Hunter, Georgical Essays, I. 157. 

3. Soft, rich, or delicate to the touch, eye, ear, 
palate, etc., as color, sound, flavor, and the like. 

The mellow bulflnch answers from the grove. 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 605. 
A mellow voice Fite- Eustace had, 

The air he chose was wild and sad. 

Scott, Marmion, ill. 9. 
The mellower tints of the sinkiug sun. 

Geikie, Geol. Sketches, ii. 19. 

4. Having the character or appearance of ma- 
turity; showing ripeness; of ripe age or qual- 
ity; perfected; matured. 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 

Keats, To Autumn. 
Matthew Arnold has the dignity of form of his classic 
models, Longfellow the graceful facility of a mellow liter- 
ary culture. Encyc. Brit., V. 439. 

Quebec is the mellowest nook of this raw continent. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 356. 

6 . Softened or matured by length of years; 
toped down by the lapse of time ; kindly dis- 
posed; good-humored; genial; jovial. 

As merry and mellow an old bachelor as ever followed a 
hound. Irving. 

6 . Rendered good-humored or genial by liquor ; 
somewhat under the influence of liquor; half- 
tipsy. 

'* Here, Hermes," says Jove, who with nectar was mellow. 

Garrick, Epitaph on Goldsmith. 

7. Of sounds, soft and rich ; characterized by 
many and well-balanced overtones. The quality 
is well illustrated by most of the tones of an orchestral 
horn when well played. 

mellow (mel'o), v. [(.mellow, a.] I. tram. 1. 
To ripen ; bring to maturity ; soften by ripeness 
or age ; give richness, flavor, or delicacy to. 

My riper mellowed yeeres beginne to follow on as fast 
Gascoigne, Gloze upon a Text. 
The Syrian and the Sfgnian Pear, 

Mellow'd by Winter from their cruder Juice, 

Light of Digestion now. 

Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xl. 
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2. To soften; pulverize; make friable: as, 
earth is mellowed by frost. 

They plough in the wheat stubble In December ; and If 
the weather prove frosty to mellow it, they do not plough 
it again till April. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

3. To soften in character; render more perfect 
or more agreeable ; tone or smooth down ; ma- 
ture ; improve. 

Maturing time 

But mellows what we write, to the dull sweets of rhyme. 

Dryden, To the Memory of Mr. Oldham. 
For Time shall with his ready pencil stand, 

Retouch your figures with his ripening hand, 
Mellow your colours, and im brown the teint. 

Dryden , To Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

II. intrans . 1 . To become soft ; be ripened, 
matured, or brought to perfection. 

Till us death lay 

To ripe and mellow there [in the gravel, we re stubborn 
clay. Donne, On Himself, 1. 12. 

The apple mellowed or shriveled up, and then fell off. 

T. Parker , Historic Americans, Franklin. 

2. To soften in character ; become toned down. 

This country, gradually softening towards the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, there mellowed into 
a rustic landscape. Dickens, Hard Times, iL 7. 

mellowly (mel'o-li), adv. [< mellow 4- -fy 2 .] 
In a mellow manner; softly, 
mellowness (mel'6-nes), n. [< mellow 4- - ness .] 
The state or quality of being mellow, in any 
sense of that word. 

mellowy (mel'o-i), a. [< mellow 4* -yL] Soft ; 
mellow. 

Whose mellowy glebe doth bear 
The yellow ripen’d sheaf. Drayton , Polyolbion, x. 97. 

mell-pellt, adv. [See pell-mell, adv.] Same as 
pell-mell. 

mell-supper (mel'sup'dr), n. In some parts of 
England, a supper and merrymaking on the 
evening of the last day of reaping? a harvest- 
home. 

At the meU-supper, Bourne tells us, "the servant and his 
master are alike, and everything is done with equal free- 
dom ; they sit at the same table, converse freely together, 
and spend the remaining part of the night in dancing and 
singing, without any difference or distinction." 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 468. 

meUuco(me-15'ko), n. [S.Amer.] A chenopo- 
diaceous plant of the Andes, Ullucus tubero- 
sus, yielding edible tubers. 

Melo (me'lo), w. [NL. , < LL. melo , a melon : see 
melon 1 .] A genus of ra- 
chiglossate gastropods 
of the family Volu tides , 
closely related to Cym- 
bium; the melon-shells. 

Melobesia ( mel-o-be 'si- 
ft), n. [NL.] A small me- 
lius of coralline marine 
algae, giving its name to 
the former tribe Melobe- 
siece. The fronds are cal- 
careous, horizontally expand- 
ed, orbicular or becoming 
confluent, and indefinite in 
outline. They were regarded 
as corals by the earlier writers. 

Melobestes (mel'6-bf- 
si'e-e), n. pi. [Nlj. 

(Agardh, 1852), < Melo- 
besia 4- -eas.] A former 
tribe of calcareous algae, 
taking its name from the genus Melobesia , 
which is now placed in the suborder Corallinece 
of the order F lor idea;. Sometimes called Melo- 
besiaoece. 

Melocactus (mel-d-kak'tus), n. [NL. (Link 
and Otto, 1827), < IjL. melo(n-), a melon, 4- cac- 
tus , cactus.] A genus of plants of the natural 
order Caetacea , the cactus family, and the tribe 
Echin o car tea. The stem is flat at the base, and is 
crowned by a narrower, cylindrical flower-bearing head, 
which is covered with woolly hairs. There are about 30 



Melo diadem a. 


. or pope’s-head. It has a height of 
a foot or a foot and a half. It grows profusely over bar- 
ren tracts in parts of the West Indies and South America, 
and is common in cultivation. 

melocoton, melocotoon (mel'o-kot-on, -ko-tdn), 
n. [Formerly also melocotone , meticotton , and 
corruptly malakatoon , < Sp. melocoton , a peach- 
tree grafted into a quince-tree, or the fruit of 
the tree, = It. melocotogno , quince-tree, < ML. 
melum cotoneum , melum Cydonium , < Gr. fifjAov 
K vduviov, a quince, lit. apple of Cydonia: pffLov, 
apple ; K v66vio$, of Cydonia, in Crete : see quine , 
quince.] 1. The quince-tree or its fruit. — 2. 
A large kind of peach. 


In September come . 
liana. 


melocotone*, nectarines, come- 
Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1887). 
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A strawberry breath, cherry lips, apricot cheeks, and a 
soft velvet head, like a mdieotton. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, L 1. 
Deuce-ace. the wafer-woman, that prigs abroad 
With musk-melons and malakatoonee. 

Webster, Devil's Law-Case, L 2. 

melodeon (me-16'de-qn), n. [Also melodium; 
< L. melodia , < Gr. pefytita, a singing: see mel- 
ody. Cf. melodion.] A reed-organ or harmo- 
nium. 

melodia (me-lo'di-ft), n. [NL. use of LL. melo- 
dia, melody: see melody.] In organ-building , 
a stop closely resembling the clarabella ; a va- 
riety of stopped diapason, 
melodic (me-lod'ik), a. [= F. mtlodique = Sp. 
melddico = It. melodico, \ LL. melodious , < Gr. 
pefafidncds, of or for melody, melodious, < ptAxpdia, 
melody : see melody. ] In music : ( a ) Melodious ; 
pertaining to a pleasing succession of sounds. 
(6) Pertaining to melody as distinguished from 
harmony and rhythm.— Melodic Interval. See in- 
terval, 6. 

melodica (rae-lod'i-kft), n. [NL., fem. of LL. 
melodicus , melodious : see melodic. ] A small va- 
riety of pipe-organ, invented by J. A. Stein in 
1770, which was intended to be set upon a harp- 
sichord or similar instrument so that a melody 
could be played upon it while the accompani- 
ment was played upon the harpsichord . its com- 
pass was about 3£ octaves. The tone produced was flute- 
like in quality, and crescendo and diminuendo effects were 
produced by Bimply altering the pressure of the fingers. 

melodically (me-lod'i-kal-i), adv. 1. Melodi- 
ously. — 2. In a melodic manner; in a way in- 
volving a succession of tones : opposed to har- 
monically and rhythmically. 
melodico (me-lod'i-ko), a. [It.: see melodic .] 
In music , melodious; soft: noting passages to 
be so rendered. 

melodicon (me-lod'i-kon), n. [NL., < Gr. peXip- 
6 lk6v, neut. of pehpdiKd^, of or for melody: see 
melodic .] A variety of pianoforte, invented by 
P. Riffelsen in 1803, in which the tone was pro- 
duced from tuning-forks or steel bars instead of 
wires. 

melodics (me-lod'iks), n. ^Pl. of melodic: see 
- ics .] That branch of musical science that is 
concerned with the pitch and succession of 
tones — that is, with melody in the technical 
sense. 

melodiograph (me-16'di-o-grftf ), n. [< Gr. fieXy- 
tYta , melody, 4- yp&feiv, write.] Same as melo- 
graph. 

melodion (me-16'di-on), n. [< LL. melodia, < Gr. 
ptMydia, melody : see melody. Cf. melodeon .] A 
musical instrument, invented in 1806 by J. C. 
Dietz, consisting of a graduated series of metal 
bars which could bo sounded by being pressed 
against a rotating cylinder. It was played from 
a keyboard. 

melodious (me-ld'di-us), a. [< F. mModieux = 
Sp. Pg. It. melodioso, < LL. as if *melodiosus , < 
melodia , melody: see melody.] 1. Containing 
or characterized by melody ; musical ; agree- 
able to the ear; characterized by a pleasant 
succession of sounds. 

Those who, in their course. 

Melodious hymns about the sovran throne 
Alternate all night long. Milton, P. L., v. 656. 

Tone of silver instrument 
Leaves on the wind melodious trace. 

Emerson, Forerunners. 

2. Producing agreeable, especially musical, 
sounds. 

And then tempered all these knowledges and skilles with 
the exercise of a delectable Musicke by melodious instru- 
ments, which withall serued them to delight their hearers. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 6. 
— Syn Tuneful, sweet, dulcet. See euphony. 
melodiously (me-lo'di-us-li), adv. In a melo- 
dious manner; sweetly; musically, 
melodiousness (me-lo^di-us-nes), n. The qual- 
ity, in a sound or in music, of being pleasing 
to the ear; the character of having a flowing 
and beautiful melody, 
melodise, v. See melodize. 
melodist (mel'o-dist), n. [= F. mdlodiste; as 
melody 4- -isfj 1. A composer or singer of 
songs and melodies: sometimes opposed to 
harmonizer. 

» melodist, unwearied, 

_ Ing Bongs for ever new. 

Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn. 
Milton was a harmonist rather than a melodist. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 284. 

2. A collection of songs, melodies, tunes, etc. 
melodium (me-ld'di-um), n. See melodeon. 
melodize (mel'o-diz), V.; pret. and pp. melo- 
dized, ppr. melodizing. [< melod-y 4* -4zc.] I. 
trans. To make melodic or melodious. 
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Whose murmurs melodise my song ! 

Langhom, Ode to the River Eden. 

These repeated attempts of the learned English . . . 
to melodize oar orthoepy. 

J. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., n. 30. 

II. intrans. 1. To compose or sing melodies. 

— 2. To make melody ; harmonize. 

Snch a strain, with all o’erpowering measure. 
Might melodize with each tumultuous sound. 

Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, Ink 

Also spelled melodise. 

melodram (mel'd-dram), n. [G.: see melodra- 
ma.] Same as melodrama, 2. 

A romantic tragedy by Friedrich Duneker, for which 
Beethoven . . . composed a soldiers’ chorus, ... a ro- 
mance, . . . and a melodram with harmonica. 

Orove, Diet. Music, IL 122. 

melodrama (mel-o-drft'mft), n. [Also melo- 
drame, < F. mdlodrame = Sp. Pg. melodrama = 
It. mclodramma = G. melodram , < NL. melodra- 
ma, < Gr. p&oq, song, 4- dpdpa, action, a play: 
see drama.] 1. Properly, a dramatic compo- 
sition in which music is used, or an opera in 
the broad sense. — 2. A drama with incidental 
music, or an operetta with more or less spoken 
dialogue ; a piece in which speech and song (or 
instrumental music) alternate. A iso melodram. 

— 3. A form of the drama characterized by com- 
positions in which the music is of but moderate 
importance or value, and the plot and scenes 
are of a decidedly romantic and sensational 
nature. 

melodramatic (mel'o-dra-mat'ik), a. [= F. 
melodrama tique = Sp! melodramatico ; as melo- 
dram a(t-) 4- -ic.] Pertaining to, suitable for, 
or having the character of melodrama. 

A set of highly -coloured pictures, full of contortion and 
melodramatic postures, would captivate a larger multi- 
tude than a series of paintings by KaphaeL 

Sir O. C. Lewis , Authority in Matters of Opinion, vL 

[(Latham.) 

The traveller in Sicily needs no gayer melodramatic ex- 
hibition than the table d’hdte of his inn will afford him in 
the conversation of the joyouB guests. 

Emerson, Eloquence. 

melodramatical (raeFo-dra-mat'i-kal), a. [< 
melodramatic 4* -al .] Same as melodramatic. 

melodramatically (mel # o-dra-mat'i-kal-i), adv. 
In a melodramatic manner; with exaggerated 
speech or action. 

melodramatist (mel-o-dram'a-tist), n. [< mel- 
odrama^-) 4- -ist.] A writer of melodramas ; 
a melodramatic author. 

Perils greater than any which the most daring romance- 
writer or melodramatist ever imagined. 

IF. Matthews, Getting on in the World, p. 26. 

melodrame (mel'o-dram), n. [< F. melodrame , 
< NL. melodrama' : see melodrama.] Same as 
melodrama. 

To perform a subordinate part in this splendid ntefo- 
drame of the Elements. 

Lady Morgan , On France, II. 845. 

Meloduss (mel-o-du'se), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
pehpdovaia, fem. pi. of ucfapAuv, singing, ppr. of 
ue%(f>deiv, sing, < pr7.(^6q, singing: see melody.] 
In Gloger’s arrangement of birds (1834)» one of 
two suborders of passerine birds, including the 
singing Passeres, and nearly equivalent to the 
Acromyodi or Oscines . 

melodnsine (mel-o-du'sin), a. Having the char- 
acters of or pertaining to the Melodusce; oscine 
or oscinine : acromyodian. 

melody (mel'o-di), n. ; pi. melodies (-diz). [< 
ME. melody, melody e (= D. melodie = G. melo- 
dic, melodci == Dan. Sw. melodi), < OF. melodie, 
F. melodie = Sp. melodia = Pg. It. melodia, < 
LL. melodia, < Gr. fit 7<fidta, a singing, a tune to 
which lyric poetry is set, < pehpddq (>LL. melo- 
dus), singing, musical, < pllos, song, strain, 
melody, + ijxty, song, ode: see ode. Cf. com- 
edy.] 1. In general, a succession of agreeable 
musical sounds; sweet sound; song; tune; 
music. 

Thus endured the ioye and the mdodye all the mete 
while. Merlin (E. E. T. a), ili 454. 

The birds chant melody on every bush. 

Shak., Tit. And., iL 3. 12. 

Specifically — 2. In music: (a) A succession of 
tones, whether pleasing or not. in this sense mel- 
ody is coordinate with harmony and rhythm as the three 
necessary constituents of all music. It depends essentially 
upon tones of relative pitch, successively arranged, (b) A 

series of tones so related to one another as to 
produce a distinct musical phrase or idea. The 
underlying relationship may be variously established: by 
any particular rhythmic arrangement, as In some popular 
dance-tnnes ; by the intervals of a single chord, as in ar- 
peggio phrases ; by a diatonic order, as in scale passages ; 
bv the harmonic connections between successive chords 
of which the melody in question forms one of the voice- 
parts, as in simple choral writing ; and by innumerable 
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modifications and combinations of these and similar prin- 
ciples. (c) The principal voice-part in a har- 
monic composition: usually, now, the soprano, 
but in older music tne tenor ; the cantus annus ; 
the air. ( d ) A song of clear and balanced form ; 
an air ; a tune. A melody is authentic when its com- 
ass extends about an octave upward from its key-note or 
nal, plagal when Its compass extends about a half -octave 
above and below the key-note and flnaL It is diatonic when 
it uses only the proper tones of the scale in which it is writ- 
ten, chromatic when it uses other tones, foreign to that 
scale. It is concrete or conjunct when it proceeds by single 
degrees, upward or downward ; discrete or disjunct when 
it proceeds by steps of more than a single degree. It is 
syllabic when but on? tone is given to each syllable of the 
word? ; slurred when more than one tone is given to a 
syllable. A melody may be further described as popular , 
national, artistic, etc. 

3. A melodious or tuneful poem ; a poetical com- 
position suitable for singing. 

There are. no doubt, some exquisite melodies (like the 
“ Sabrina Fair”) among his [Milton's) earlier poems, as 
could hardly fail to be the case in an age which produced 
or trained the authors of our best English glees. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 284. 

Imperfect melody, a melody which does not extend 
throughout the mode in which it is written.— Leading 
melody. 8ee leading l.^gyn. Harmony, Rhythm, etc. 
See euphony. 

MeloB (mel'o-e), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 1758) ; etym. 
uncertain.] ’ The typical genus of Meloidce; the 
oil-beetles, usually referred to the Cantharidce 
or blister-beet les proper. It contains those apterous 
species which have the body large and distended, with the 
elytra short, oval, and lapping over each other at the base 
of the suture. When alarmed these insects emit from the 
joints of the legs a yellowish oily liquor. In some parts 
of Spain they are used instead of cantnarides.br are mixed 
with them. The larvae are parasitic in the nests of bees, and 
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a, first or triungulin larva (line shows natural size) ; b, claws ; c, 
antenna: d, maxillary palpus ; e, labial palpus; h. imago of female ; 
i, antenna of male. 

are peculiar In undergoing two hypermetnmorphoses, thus 
existing in three distinct larval forms. (See hyper meta- 
morphosis.) The larvae attach themselves to bees, whose 
eggs they destroy, and live within the egg-cells, being 
supported by the honey intended for the young bee ; hence 
they are called bee-lice. It is a very large genus, of wide 
distribution. Fourteen species Inhabit North America. 

melograph (mel'o-grAf), n. [< Gr. ge?oypa<poc, 
writing songs, < fdtog, song, melody, 4- ypdAetv , 
write.] An electrical apparatus for recording 
the order and duration of the notes of a piece of 
music played on a piano. The depression of the keys 
is made to close an electric circuity and the reoord is made 
much in the same way that a message is recorded by a 
Morse telegraph-instrument. The strip of paper Is after- 
ward punctured along the marks of the record, and passed 
through another machine, which, by means of the perfora- 
tion, closes the circuit of a small electromotor and works 
a perforator. The perforator is then made to reproduce 
a stiff paper stencil, which is an exact copy of the written 
record. The stencil may then be used m the melotrope 
for the reproduction of the music. 

meloid (me'loid), a. and n . I. a. Pertaining to 
the Meloidce , or having their characters. 

H. n. Any member of the family Meloidce. 

Meloidae (me-ld'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Meloe 4- 
- idee .] A family of beetles typified by the ge- 
nus Meloe , or merged in Cantharidce . The lar- 
V8B are parasitic upon other insects, especially 
Hymenoptera. 

melologue (mel'o-log), n. [< F. melologue (see 
quot.), < Gr. g^c, song, 4- Akyeiv, speak: see 
-ology. Cf. monologue , etc.] A mixture of 
speech and song; a recitative; a melodrama. 
[Kare.] 

During a stay in Italy Berlioz composed an overture to 
King Lear and Le Retour k la Vie, a sort of symphony, 
with intervening poetical declamation between the single 
movements, called by the composer a melologue. 

Encyc. Bril, III. 598. 

Melolontha(mel-o-lon'thh), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1775), < Gr. gr/XoldvOy, grjhiAdi’Orf, a kind of beetle 
or cockchafer.] The typical genus of Afclolon- 
thidee. It is represented in the Old World exclusively, 
233 
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with about 20 Bpecies, having the third antennal joint 
longer than the fourth, the antennal club of the male 
7-jointed, that of the female 5-jointed. M. vulgaris is the 
common cockchafer or dor-bug of Europe, often very de- 
structive. 

Melolonthidae (mel-6-lon'thi-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Melolontha 4- -id®.] A family of lamellicorn 
beetles, typified by the genus Melolontha ; now 
generally reduced to a subfamily of Scarabcei - 
dee; cockchafers. The same group of beetles, vari- 
ously rated in the system, is called Melolonthadoe, Melo- 
lonthce, Melolonthida, Melolontfddes, MeldonUntes, Melolon- 
thinm. 

melolonthidan (mel-o-lon'thi-dan), n. A mem- 
ber of the Melolonthvdce . 

melolonthine (mel-o-lon'thin), a. [< Melolon- 
tha 4* -ine 1 .] Of or pertaining to the group of 
beetles typified by the genus Melolontha. 

melom&ne (mel'd-man), 7i. [< F. mSlomane = 
Sp. tnelomano; < (jrr.//iAof, song, melody, 4- -gavyg, 

< fiatvcadm , be mad.] Same as melomaniac. 

melomania (mel-o-ma'ni-&), n. [F. milomanie 

= Sp. melomania ; < NL. melomania, < Gr. gl- 
Aof, song, melody, + gavia , madness, frenzy.] 
An inordinate passion for music. Compare 
musicomania. 

melomaniac (mel-o-ma'ni-ak), n. [< melomania 
4- -oc.] One who has an inordinate passion for 
music. 

melomany (mel'o-ma-ni), n. [< F. mtlomanie, 

< NL. melomania : see melomania .] Same as 
melomania. 

melon 1 (mel'on). n. [Formerly also mellon , mil- 
ion, million (the last still in dial, use) ; < OF. me- 
lon, mellon , miUon , F. melon = Sp. melon = Pg. 
meldo as It. melone , a melon, < LL. melo(n-), for L. 
melopepo(n-) (>OF. melopepon), < Gr. gjfkonkrruv, 
a melon, so called as being apple-shaped, < Gr. 
gffkov (L. malum), apple (including also pears, 
peaches, etc.), + a melon: see pepo .] 

1. A herbaceous succulent trailing annual 
plant, Cucumis Melo , natural order Cucurbitacece , 
or its fruit, the muskmelon. The plant is not 
known in a wild state, but its origin was referred by De 
Candolle to the region of the southern Caspian. It has 
been cnltivated from time immemorial In the hot countries 
of the East, the melons of Persia being specially celebrated, 
and is now planted wherever there is sufficient summer 
heat to mature its fruit The latter at its best 1 b very rich 
and highly flavored. It is an ellipsoid or globular pepo, 
the edible part of which is the inner layer of the pericarp, 
the stringy and watery placentae with the seeds being re- 
jected. The melon is grown in numberless varieties, as 
the cantaloup, the nutmeg, etc. In the United .States this 
fruit, in all its forms, 1 b known as muskmelon— melon being 
applied indifferently to it and the watermelon, or even by 

8 reference to the latter. The melon of Numbers xL 5 Is 
bought by some to have been the watermelon (see def. 2). 
See cantaloup and Cucumis. 

Have millions at Mihelmas, parsneps in Lent. 

Tusser, Husbandries March. ( Nares .) 
Some grapes and milloni from my Lord at Lisbon e. 

Pepys, Diary, Sept 27, 166L 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 

Inanared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Marvell, The Garden. 

2. The watermelon, Citrullus vulgaris. — 3. A 
melon-shell. — 4. A hemispherical mass of blub- 
ber taken from the top of the head of the black- 
fish, grampus, and related cetaceans; melon- 
blubber. The melon reaches from the spout-hole to the 
end of the nose, and from the top of the head down to the 
upper jaw. 

The head was dissected on deck ; first the melon was re- 
moved, then the throat, next the under jaw, and lastly the 
"head-skin,” which is the whaleman's term for the blub- 
ber on top of the head. Fisheries af U. S., V. iL 299 
Gourd-melon, a pumpkin-like fruit, used In India for cur- 
ries. See benincasa . — Hair y melon. Same as abdalavi. 
— Sweet-scented melon, a variety of muskmelon some- 
times regarded as a species, Cucumis Dudaim. Also called 
apple-cucumber. 

melon 2 (mel'on), n. [Abbr. of padvmelon or 
paddy -melon.] Same as pade melon. 
melon blubber (mel'gn-bluV6r), n. The melon 
of a cetacean. See melon 1 , 4. 
melon-cactus (mel'on-kak'tus), n. See Melo- 
cactu8. 

melon-caterpillar (mel'on -kat'^r-pil-jir), n. 
The larva of a pyralid moth, Phacellura ( Eudi - 
optis) hyalinata. It is yellowish-green, 11 inches 
long, and is destructive to melons and other 
pepos or cucurbitaceous fruits. 

Melongenidae (mel-on-jen'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Melongena (< Gr. gfftjov, apple, 4* ytvo$, kind), 
the typical genus, 4- -id®.] A family of probos- 
cidiferous rachiglossate gastropods, typified by 
the genus Melongena. The animal has the head elon- 
gated, narrow lateral teeth with an enlarged outer cusp, 
and the shell more or less pyriform. Also Melongence, as 
a subfamily. 

melon-hole (mel'gn-hol), n . A hole made by 
the pademelon or jpadmelon, very dangerous for 
horsemen : often applied to other similar holes. 
[Australian.] 


melopl&sty 

The plain is full of deep melon holes, and the ground is 
rotten and undermined with rats. 

A. C. Grant, Bush life in Queensland, L 220. 

meloniform (mel'on-i-fonn), a. Melon-shaped. 

melon-oil (mel'on^oil), n. The oil of the melon 
of a cetacean. " It is valuable for lubricating 
watches and other fine machinery, and is by 
some preferred to porpoise-oil. 

melon-shaped (mel'on-shapt), a. Having the 
form of a melon ; oval with depressed lines run- 
ning from end to end, the intervals between 
them being convex, so that a transverse section 
in auy part has a scalloped outline. This form 
is found in many fruits, seeds, the eggs of in- 
sects, etc. 

melon-shell (mel'gn-shel), n. The shell of a 
molluskof the genus Melo. 

melon-thick (mel'on-thik), n. A West Indian 
name of the common melon-cactus, Melocactus 
communis. 

melon-thistle (mel'on-this'l), n. A melon- 
shaped cactus, as those of the genus Melocactus. 

melon-tree (mel'on-tre), n. The papaw, Ca- 
rica Papaya. 

melon-worm (mel'on-wArm), n. Same as mel- 
on-caterpillar. 

Melopena (mel-o-pe'li-S), n. [NL., < Gr. gBot, 
song, 4- iriteia, a dove, rock-pigeon.] A ge- 
nus of the family Columbidce and subfamily 
Zcnaidince ; the white-winged doves. They have 
the outer primary normal ; the tail rounded, shorter than 
the wing, and 12-feathered ; the bill slender, black, and as 
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long as the tarsus ; a large bare circumorbital space ; the 
neck with metallic luster: a bine-black auricular spot* a 
large white mark on the wings ; and the sexes alike in plu- 
mage. M. leucoptera is a common dove of the southwest- 
ern parts of the United States, conspicuous by reason of 
the white on the wings. 

MelophagtlB (me-lof'a-gus), w. [NL., < Gr. gf/- 
/W, a sheep, 4-’ fayeiv, eat.] A genus of pu- 
piparous parasitic insects of the dipterous fam- 
ily Hippoboscidev, founded by Latreille in 1802. 
M. ovinus, a well-known wingless species, is the common 
sheep-tick. The genus is also called Melophila and Me- 
lophaga. 

melophone (mel'o-fon), n. [< Gr. gtTuog, a song, 
4- <porvi/, voice.] A kind of concertina, 
melophonic (mel-o-fon'ik), a. [< Gr . gtlxx;, 
song, 4- tyuvi), voice, 4- -ic.] Pertaining to 
music or its performance, 
melophonist (mel'o-fo-nist), n. [< Gr. gi/oq, 
song, 4- (jxjvrj, voice,’ 4- -isrL] A singer of melo- 
dies. 

Here, as in the case of the Hebrew melophonists, I would 
insinuate no wrong thought. 

Thackeray, A Dinner in the City, ilL 

melopiano (mel'o-pi-an'o), n. [NL., < Gr. gttoc, 
song, 4* It. piano: s ee piano.] A form of piano- 
forte, invented by Caldara in 1870, on which a 
sustained tone, with a chance for crescendo and 
diminuendo effects, is made possible through 
an ingenious arrangement or little hammers 
that strike rapidly upon the strings and thus 
prolong and control their vibration. The qual- 
ity of tne tone produced is sweet and effective, 
meloplast (mel'o-plast), n. [< Gr. gttos, song, 
4* TcAaoTijc, a mol’der, modeler, < k/.&oguv, form : 
see plastic.] A system of teaching the rudi- 
ments of music, invented by P. Galin in 1817, 
by which many of the complications of the or- 
dinary notation are avoided at first. 
melopl&Bty (mel'o-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. gfjla, pL, 
the cheeks (pi. of gy?ov, apple), 4- irXaaaeiv, 
form : see plastic.] In surg., the transplanta- 
tion of tissue to supply new material tor the 
cheeks when a considerable part has been de- 
stroyed by disease or injury. 
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melopoBia (mel-6-pe'yii)« n. [LL.,< Gr. pe>. o- 
irotia, a making of lyric poems, musical compo- 
sition, < pi foe, song, 4- TToielv , make: see poet.] 
The art or science of constructing melodies; 
melodics. 

Melopsittacus (mel-op-sit'a-kus), n. [NL. , < Gr. 
p£fo$, song, 4- ip errand^, a parrot.] An Australian 
genus of small long-tailed parrots; the grass- 



Zebra Grass-p&rralceet (Mtlofsittacus undulatus). 

parrakeets. M. undxdatus is one of the commonest and 
rettiest parrots of the aviaries, and one of the few which 
reed In confinement. The birds are amiable and sociable, 
with more melodious notes than is usual in this family. 

Melospiza (mel-o-spi'za), n. [NL., < Gr. plAoe, 
song, 4- aizl^a, a finch.] A genus of the finch 
family, FringiUidce , founded by Baird in 1858, 
containing a number of fully spotted and streak- 
ed species peculiar to North America; the 
song-sparrows. The best-known la the common song- 
sparrow, M. melodia. which abounds in most parts of the 
United States and runs into several varieties in the West. 
M. cinerea is a much larger and otherwise distinct species 
found in Alaska. Two common sparrows of eastern parts 
of the United States and of Canada are the swamp-spar- 
row, M. pointing, and Lincoln's finch, M. Uncoini. 

Melothria (me-loth'ri-fi), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 
1767 ), < Gr. pyfov, an apple (L. melo, melon), 4- 
( t)0piov , fig-leaf, leaf.] A genus of cucurbi- 
taceous plants of the series Plagiospermew , 
and the cucumber tribe Cucumerinece. The male 
flowers are usually in racemes, the anthers Bubsessile, fre- 
quently with a 2-lobed connective produced from the apex, 
and the fruit usually on a long and slender peduncle. It 
embraces about 58 species, inhabiting the wanner regions 
of both hemispheres. They are mostly graceful vines, 
either climbing or prostrate, with membranaceous pal- 
mately lobed or divided leaves, simple tendrils, and small 
yellow or white flowers. M . pendula, the creeping cucum- 
ber (which see, under cucumber), is the best-known species. 

melotrope (mel'o-trop), n. [< Gr. pifoq, song, 
4* Tponfj, a turn*, turning, < rptrreiv, turn,] A 
piano fitted with a mechanical device for auto- 
matically reproducing a piece of music by means 
of a melo- 
graph sten- 
cil. 

The melotrope 
is merely me- 
chanical in its 
operation, and 
is intended, as 
far as possible, 
to imitate the 
motion of the 
fingers in play- 
ing upon the 
keys or the in- 
stalment. 

Sei.Amer. t y.fi., 

(UX. 876. 

mel-pellt, 

adv. Same 
as pell-mell. 

Without any 
examination 
had to know 
where the fault 
was, (a band of 
men] slew mel- 
pell both guilty 
and innocent, to 
the number of 
7,000. 

Hooker , Eccles. 

I Polity, viii. 9. 

Melpomene 

(mel-pom'e- 
ne), n. [L.. 


< Gr. MeAirofjitvT}, one of the Muses, prop. ppr. 
fern, of pefoeadai, sing.] 1. In class, myth., 
originally, the Muse of song and musical nar- 
mony, looked upon later as the especial pa- 
troness of tragedy. She is generally represented as a 
young woman, bearing the traffic mask and often the club 
of Hercules, and with her head wreathed with vine-leaves 
in token of her relation with the dramatic deity, Bacchus. 

2. A planetoid, the eighteenth in order of dis- 
covery, first observea by Professor Hind at 
London in 1852. 

melrose (mel'roz), n. [< NL. mel roses : L. mel , 
honey; roses, gen. of rosa ; rose.] Honey of 
roses, a preparation consisting of powder of 
red rose, clarified honey, and mlutea alcohol. 

What I used was a mixture of melrose with sixteen 
drops of the muriatic acid. 

Sir W. Fordyee, On Muriatic Acid, p. 8. 

melt 1 (melt), v . ; pret. melted, pp. melted (or 
molten), ppr. melting. [< ME. melten (pret. 
malt, pp. molten), < A8. meltan, mxltan (pret. 
mealt , pp. molten ), melt, = Icel. melta, melt, 
digest; Gr. plfoetv, liquefy, melt; ef. OBulg. 
mludu, soft. Akin to malt 1 , milt L] I, intrans. 

1. To become liquid through heat; be changed 
from a fixed or solid to a flowing state by heat. 

This Pandare that neyghe malt for wo and routhe. 

Chaucer , Troll us, i. 582. 

These fellows commonly, which use such deceitfulness 
and guiles, can speak so finely that a man would think 
butter should scant melt in their mouths. 

Latimer, Misc. Selec. 

O, that this too too solid flesh would melt , 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 129. 

2. To suffer dissolution or extinction ; be dis- 
sipated or wasted. 

All the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away. 

Ex. xv. 15. 

My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

Addieon, Vision of Mirza. 

3. To be softened to love, pity, tenderness, 
sympathy, or the like ; become tender, mild, or 
gentle. 

I should melt at an offender’s tears. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ill. 1. 126. 

They say women have tender hearts ; I know not ; 

I am sure mine melt *. • 

Fletcher , Humorous lieutenant, v. 3. 

4. To be weakened or broken ; be subdued, as 
by fear. 

As soon as we had heard these things, our hearts did 
melt, neither did there remain any more courage in any 
man. Josh. U. 11. 

5. To pass, as one thing into another, so that 
the point of junction is imperceptible ; pass by 
imperceptible degrees ; blend; shade. 

The twilight melted into mom. 

Tennyson , Day-Dream, The Departure. 

n. Irons. 1. To reduce from a solid to a fluid 
state by means of heat ; liquefy ; fuse : as, to 
melt iron, lead, wax, or tallow ; to melt ice. 

When sun doth melt their snow. Shak . , Lucrece, 1. 1218. 

Get me some drink, George ; I am almost molten with 
fretting. Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, lii. 5. 

Inscriptions, victories, buildings, and a thousand other 
pieces of antiquity [on coins] were melted down In these 
barbarous ages. Addison, Ancient Medals, lii. 

2. Loosely, to make a solution of ; liquefy by 
solution ; dissolve : as, to melt sugar in water. — 

3. Figuratively, to soften, as by a warming and 
kindly influence ; render gentle or susceptible to 
mild influences, as to love, pity, or tenderness. 

For pity melt* the mind to love. Dryden. 

Her noble heart was molten in her breast. 

Tennyson, Princess, vL 

=8yn. To mollify, subdue: Melt, Dissolve, Thaw, Fuse. 
Two words, . . . popularly confounded, though scien- 
tifically venr distinct, are melt and dissolve. The former 
signifies to bring a substance from a solid to a liquid con- 
dition by the agency of heat alone; the latter signifies the 
bringing about of this result by distributing the particles 
of the substance acted on among the particles or another 
substance which is itself liquid, and this process is termed 
the solution of the solid substance. Thaw differs from 
melt In being applicable only to substances whose or- 
dinary condition is that of a liquid, and which have be- 
come solid in consequence of the abstraction of heat, 
and therefore return to the liquid condition as if of them- 
selves. (Chambers'* Journal.) Dissolve is much used as 
a synonym of either melt or thaw. Fuse is sometimes 
synonymous with melt (as, to fuse a wire by electricity), but 
it is more often used of melting together : as, bell-metal 
is made by fusing copper and tin. See the definitions of 
these words. 

melt 1 (melt), n. [< melt 1 , t\] 1. The melting 
of metal; the running down of the metal in the 
act of fusion. — 2. The charge of metals placed 
in a cupola or pot for melting. 

12,867 melt* of ingots were made for coinage during the 
year. Hep. of Sec. qf Treasury, 1886, p. 175. 

3. Any substance that is melted. 



Hie melt is then allowed to cool, and is dissolved in a 
large quantity of water and neutralized with hydrochloric 
acid. Bensdikt, Coal-tar Colours (tarns.), p. 216. 

melt 2 (melt), n. Same as milfi. 
meltable (mel'ta-bl), a. [< melt 1 4* -able.] Ca- 
pable of being melted ; fusible. 

Iron ... is the most impure of all metals, hardly melta- 
ble. Fuller, Worthies, Salop, II. 253. (Davies.) 

meltada (mel-t&'da), n. [E. Ind.] A murine 
rodent found in Madras, Golunda meltada. J. 
E. Gray. 

melter 1 (mel'ter), n. 1. One who melts; spe- 
cifically, the official in a mint who superintends 
the melting of gold and silver for coining. 

The melter melteth in vayne, for the euell is not taken 
away from them. Bible of 1651, Jer. vi. 29. 

Thou melter of strong minds. 

Beau, and FI., False One, iL 3. 

The entire melting requires about sixteen hours, and is 
carefully watched by the master melter, who urges the 
furnaces to their utmost intensity. 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 25a 

2. A furnace, pot, or crucible used for melting 
any substance ; a melting-pot : as, a melter for 
combining the ingredients in the manufacture 
of sealing-wax. Workshop Receipts. 
melter 2 (mel'ter), n. Same as milter. 
melting (mel 'ting), p. a. 1 . Disposed to melt or 
soften; feeling or snowing tenderness; tender; 
compassionate. 

To kindle cowardB, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women. 

Shak., J. C., li. 1. 122. 

* One whose subdued eyes. 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 849. 

2. Adapted to melt or soften; affecting; mov- 
ing: as, a melting speech. 

As the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs or martial. Cotoper, Task, vL 3. 

melting-furnace (rael'ting-f6r # nas), n. A glass- 
makers’ furnace in which the Ml for the glass 
is melted before it goes to the blowing-furnace. 
In some manufactories the glass is worked from 
the melting-furnace direct, 
meltingly (mel'ting-li), adv. [< melting 4* 4y 2 .] 
In a melting manner; in a manner to melt or 
soften ; by tne process of melting. [Rare.] 

Zelmane lay upon a bank, that, her tears falling into the 
water, one might have thought she began meltingly to be 
metamorphosed to the running river. 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia. 

meltingness (mel'ting-nes), n. [< melting + 
- ness .] The quality of melting; capability of 
being softened by some warming and kindly 
influence. [Rare.] 

Give me, O thou Father of compassion, such a tender- 
ness and melUngness of heart that I may be deeply affected 
with all the miseries and calamities, outward or inward, 
of my brethren. Whole Duty of Man, Collect for Charity. 

melting-pan (mel 'ting -pan), w. A pan, usu- 
ally in tne lower part of a sugar-refinery, in 
which raw sugar is reduced to a syrup with 
water aided by heat and mechanical stirring, 
and from which the syrup is pumped to the 
blow-ups in the upper part of the refinery to 
be treated with lime for the precipitation of 
albuminous and other organic impurities, 
melting-point (mel' ting-point), n. The point 
or degree of temperature at which a solid body 
melts; the point of fusion or fusibility. See 
fusion. 

melting-pot (mel'ting-potji, n. A crucible, 
meltltn (mel'tith), n. [Probably a form of 
meal-tide.] A meal. [Scotch.] 
melton (mel' ton), ii. [So called after the origi- 
nal manufacturer.] A stout kind of cloth for 
men’s wear, the surface of which is without nap, 
and is neither pressed nor finished. 

In the treatment of broad-cloth, doeskins, meltons, and 
all nap-finished cloth, the milling is carried so far that the 
fibres become densely matted. Rncyc. Brit, XXIV. 661. 

melungeon (rae-lun'ion), n. [Origin obscure; 
perhaps ult. < F. melange , a mixture : see me- 
lange.] One of a class of people living in 
eastern Tennessee, of peculiar appearance and 
uncertain origin. 

They resented the appellation Melungeon, given to them 
by common consent by the whites, and proudly called 
themselves Portuguese. Boston Traveller, April 13, 1889. 

Melurstis (me-16r'sus), n. [NL., irreg. < L. mel, 
honey, 4- ursus, bear.] An Indian genus of 
Ursiden, characterized by the shaggy hide, pro- 
tru8ile lips, and fewer and smaller teeth than 
those of ursus ; honey-bears or sloth-bears. M. 
labia tus is the aswail (which see). Prochilus is 
a synonym. 

melVie (rael'vi), r. t . ; pret. andpp. melvied, ppr. 
melrying. [A dial. var. of meal 1 , r ., < ME. mele, 
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< AS. melu ( melw -), meal: see meal l.J To soil 
with meal. [Scotch.] 

Sma* need ha* he to say a grace, 

Or melvie his braw claithing. 

Burnt, Holy Fair. 

Melyrito (me-lir'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < Melyris 
+ -i dee.) A family of malacodermatous beetles, 
corresponding to Latreille’s Melyrides , typified 
by the genus Melyris. 

Melyrides (me-lir'i-dez), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
Melyris.] In Latreille’s classification, the third 
tribe of Malacodermi , or soft pentamerous bee- 
tles. The palpi are generally filiform and short; the 
mandibles notched ; the antennae mostly serrated, in some 
males pectinated; the Joints of the tarsi entire; and the 
nnguea nnidentate or furnished with a membranous ap- 
pendage. These beetles are mostly very agile, and are 
round upon flowers. Malachius, Dasytes , Zygia , Peleco- 
phorus, and Diglobicerus are named as leading genera. 

Melyils (me-fi'ris). n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1775); 
origin obscure. ] Tne typical genus of Melyrida. 
These insects are ordinarily found upon flowers ; they are 
generally of small size and very gaily colored. Most of 
mem are natives of Africa. 

mem. An abbreviation of memorandum , placed 
before a note of something to be remembered. 

member (mem'bdr), n. [< ME. membre , < OF. 
(and F.) membre = Sp. miembro = Pg. It. mem- 
bro , < L. membrum, a limb, member of the body, 
a part, portion, or division.] 1. An integral 
part of an animal body having a distinct func- 
tion; a vital organ ; particularly, in common 
use, one of the limbs or extremities, as a leg, 
an arm, or a wing. 

Even so the tongue is a little member, and bo&steth great 
things. Jas. lit 6. 

Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 

111 lop a member off, and give it you. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 16. 

2. Specifically, the private parts. 

Thei gon alle naked, saf a litylle Clout, that thei coveren 
with here Knees and hire Membres. 

MandeviUe , Travels, p. 197. 

3. Figuratively, anything likened to a part of 
the body. 

Baptism ; wherein I was made a member of Christ 

Book of Common Prayer, Catechism. 

Know ye not that your bodies are the member* of Christ? 

1 Cor. vL 16. 


The Body of the Law is no less encumbered with super- 
fluous Members, that are like Virgil's Army, which he tells 
us was so crowded many of them had not Boom to use 
their weapons. Addison, Spectator, No. 21. 

4. A part of any aggregate or whole ; one of a 
number of associated parts or entities ; any unit 
or division that can oe considered separately 
as part of a total. 

The figures and the membret of thine Astrolabie. 

Chaucer, ProL to Astrolabe. 

They tax our policy, and call it cowardice ; 

Count wisdom as no member of the war. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 198. 
Specifically — (a) A person considered In relation to any 
aggregate of individuals to which he belongs ; particu- 
larly, one who has united with or has been formally chosen 
as a corporate part of an association or public body of any 
kind, as a church or a society : often used elliptically in 
England for a member of Parliament, and In the United 
States for a member of Congress. 

There are not more useful members In a commonwealth 
than merchants. Addison, The Royal Exchange. 

He [Sir John Dalrymple] was strenuously supported by 
Sir James Montgomery, member tor Ayrshire. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., xiiL 
(6) A part of a discourse, or of a period or sentence ; a 
clause ; a part of a verse, (c) In arch., any subordinate 
part of a building, order, or composition, as a frieze, cor- 
nice, or molding, (d) In alg., either of the two parts or 
sides of an equation united by the sign of equality ( = ). ( e ) 
In tool, and hot., a component of any higher classiflcatory 
group : thus, a species is a member of a genus ; a genus Is a 
member of a family, etc.— Borough member, in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, a membeg of the House of Commons rep- 
resenting a borough.— County member, In the British 
Parliament, a member of the House of Commons repre- 
senting a county or a division of a county.— Divisive 
members. See divisive. = Syn. L Member. Limb. Limb 
is a precise term, in the human body applying to the arms 
and legs. We speak of the limb of a tree, hut rarely apply 
limb to the leg of an animaL The word has little figura- 
tive use, except in science (see definition) ; such expres- 
sions as “ limb of the law," for a lawyer, and "limb of the 
devil ” for a rogue, are jocose, limb being used for member 
or part Member is much freer in primary and in figura- 
tive uses for an integral or distinguishable part of a 
whole : as, a member of a sentence, of a family, of a so- 
ciety, of a state. “ The tongue is a little member ” (James 
iiL 6), and so is the eye, ana each of the toes, but none of 
them is a limb. 

membered (mem'b6rd), a. [< member + -ed 2 .] 
Having members; especially, having limbs: 
used cniefly in composition, as big-mem bered; 
in her. (also membre ), used when tne limbs are 
of a different tincture from the body, 
memberless (mem^r-les), a. [< member + 
-less.] Destitute of members ; simple or undi- 
vided. 


membership (mero'b6r-ship), m. [< member + 
-ship.] 1. Tne state of being a member; the 
office or position of a member, as of Parliament. 

No advantages from external church membership or pro- 
fession of the true religion can of themselves give a man 
confidence towards God. South, Sermons, II. xi. 

Jeffrey is perhaps on his way to Edinburgh to-day. He 
is a candidate for the Membership there. Carlyle, in Fronde. 

2. The members of a body regarded collective- 
ly: as, the whole membership of the church, 
membra, n. Plural of membrum. 
Membracids (mem-bras 'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Membrax (< Gr. pcpPpa£, a kind of cicada) + 
-idat.] Afamily of homopterous Hemiptera with 
three-jointed tarsi, typified by the genus Mem- 
brads. It is a large group of extraordinarily diversified 
and grotesque forms, the prothorax especially being the 
seat of remarkable modifications. The coloration is not 
less diversified. The antennae are short and setose, with 
thickened base beneath the expanded edge of theclypeoB. 
below or a little before the eyes. The legs are short and 
stout, and the hind tibiae are furnished with a terminal 
circlet of spines. The species, of which there are upward 
of 800, are all jumpers, and are generally known as tree- 
hoppers. They abound in tropical and subtropical Amer- 
ica, where more than half the known species are found ; 
there are many in Africa, some in Australia and the East 
Indies, but scarcely any in Europe, 
membracine (mem 'bra-sin), a. and w . I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the Membraddee. 

TL. n. A member of the family Membraddee. 
Membrads (mem'brfi-sis), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1776), < Gr .ukfijlpaZ (pepppas-), a kind of cicada.] 
A genus of tree-hoppers, typical of the family 
Membraddee, having the two forward pairs of 
tibieB broadly flattened and fitted very closely 
against the breast. It is very rich in species, among 
which are some of the most gaily colored and beautifully 
decorated members of the family, 
membral (mem'bral), a. [< NL. *membraUs.< 
L. membrum, a limb, member: see member.] In 
anat. and zool., of or pertaining to the limbs of an 
animal, as distinguished from the body proper; 
appendicular, as distinguished from axial (parts 
of the whole body).— Membral segment, a natural 
morphological division of a limb between two principal 
ioints : thus, the forearm, between the elbow and the wrist, 
Is a membral segment. See isomers. 

membranaceous (mem-bra-na'shius), a. [< L. 
membra tiaceus, of skin or’ membrane, < mem- 
brana, skin, membrane: see membrane .] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of membrane ; con- 
sisting of membrane ; membranous. 

Birds of Prey that live upon Animal Substances have 
membranaceous, not muscular stomachs. 

Arbuthnot, Ailments, vi. & 
membrane (mem' bran), w. [< F. membrane = 
Sp. Pg. It. membrana , < L. membrana, the skin 
or membrane that covers the several members 
of the body, the thin skin of plants, a skin 
parchment (> Gr. pepppdva, parchment), cover, 
surface, < membrum , member: see member.] 1. 
A thin pliable expansive structure of the body; 
an expansion of any soft tissue or part in the 
form of a sheet or layer, investing or lining 
some other structure or connecting two or more 
structures. The term Is used in the widest sense, with 
little or no reference to the kind of tissue which may be con- 
cerned, the membranous quality depending upon thinness 
and pliability, not upon texture or fabric. No bard parta, 
as bone and cartilage, come within the definition of mem- 
brane. Most membranes are fibrous— that is, consist wholly 
or in part of some form of connective tissue, in or on which 
may be other and more special form-elements, as the lay- 
ers of cells peculiar to the mucous, the serous, and other 
special membranes. In some cases a sheet of nerve- tissue, 
or of muscle- tissue, constitutes a membrane, with little ad- 
mixture of other elements. Some membranes chiefly con- 
sist of a network of blood-vessels, with little connective 
tissue. Most membranes are specified by qualifying terms. 
See phrases following. 

2. In enlom., specifically, the membranous ter- 
minal part of a hemielytrum; the membrane of 
the fore wing of a hemipter. See cut under da- 
vits. — 3. A skin prepared for being written on. 

They consist of three bandies, containing in all 649 skins 
or membranes. Of these membranes, the greater part are 
vellum and parchment. 

English QUds(E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. xliv. 
Adipose, alveolar, atrial membrane. See the ad- 
jectives. — Alimentary mucous membrane. See ali- 
mentary. — Arachnoid membrane, araneous mem- 
brane. Same as arachnoid, 2.— Basal membrane of the 
Ugula, in certain Coleopiera, a narrow membranons part 
between the men turn and the ligula. When more fully 
developed it is called the hypogUmis.— Basement mem- 
brane. See basement. — Rajrilnr membrane. See basilar. 
—Blastodermic membrane, the blastoderm.— Bran- 
chiostegaL bronchial, cellular membrane. See the ad- 
jectives.— Choroid membrane, the choroid.— Conjunc- 
tival membrane, the conjunctiva.— Oostocoracoid 
membrane. See costocoracoid. — Cricothyroid mem- 
brane, the tough fibrous tissue which connects the cri- 
coid and thyroid cartilages.— Deciduous membrane, 
the decidua.— Diphtheritic membrane, in patkol.. the 
false membrane formed In diphtheria, composed of ne- 
crosed epithelium, or of an exudate of pas, fibrin, and 
epithelial scales, or of these with necrosed epithelium. 
—False membrane, in pathol., an unorganized mem- 


branlform layer, such as is produced in croupous Inflamma 
tton. when it is formed of pus and fibrous and necroaed 
epithelium in varying amounts.— Fenestrated mem- 
brane. See fenestrated. — Fibroserous membrane. See 
nbroeerous.— Germinal. Henlean, Henslovian, hya- 
loid, hyoglossal membrane. See the adjectives.— in- 
terosseous membrane, a tough sheet of fascia connect- 
ing two bones in their continuity : especially applied to such 
a tissue between the ulna and the radius, ana between the 
tibia and the fibula.— Investing membrane, the first 
layer of cells which assumes a distinctly membranous form 
upon the surface of the oicatricula of the ovum. It waa 
formerly called the serous layer qf the perminal membrane. 
— Jacob's membrane, the baoulary layer, or layer of rods 
and cones of the retina of the eye. See hadBary.— Krause's 
membrane, a membrane dividing the muscle-fiber trans- 
versely, supposed to be indicated by the intermediate line 
in the light disk of striated muscle-fiber. Also called Do- 
bit's line. Debit's Stripe.— Limiting membrane Of the 
retina, external and internal, the outer and inner boun- 
daries of the fibers of Muller, presenting the appearance of 
continuous membranes, (he outer lying between the outer 
nuclear layer and the layer of rods and cones, and the in- 
ner being next to the hyaloid membrane.— Membrane 
Of Bruch, a structureless or finely flbrillated transparent 
membrane, lying between the choriocaplllaris and the 
pigmented layer of the retina.— Membrane Of OortJL 
Same as tectorial membrane. -Membrane Of DemoUTS, 
or membrane Of Desoemet, a transparent, glaasy lam- 
ina, covering posteriorly the proper tissue of the cor- 
nea, Itself lined with a single layer of epithelioid oeUs. 
Also called posterior elastic lamina.— Membrane Of 
Henle. Same aa Henlean membrane.— Membrane Of 
BeUener, the membrane which separates the seals ves- 
tibuli of the cochlea from the cochlear canal or seals 
media. It extends obliquely from the spiral lamina to 
the outer wall of the cochlea. It is a very delicate layer 
of connective tissue continuous with the periosteum of 
the upper surface of the bony lamina, and lined with pave- 
ment epithelium on its lower side. — MUCOUB membrane, 
the general lining membrane of the alimentary canal and 
its annexes, including the respiratory and urogenital pas- 
sages. It is one of the most extensive and the most com- 
plex of the membranes of the body, varying greatly tn char- 
acter in different cases, and in different parta of its own 
extent, and may include various special glandular struc- 
tures, as mucous crypts, follicles, etc., as well as the ap- 
propriate nerves, blood-vessels, and lymphatics. Mucous 
membrane consists essentially of a basement membrane 
(see basement), which separates a free epithelial from a 
flbrovaacular attached layer. The epitheunm is a layer of 
cells of various kinds, as spheroidal, columnar, ciliated, etc.; 
the flbrovaacular layer consists of connective tissue with 


_ andular struc- 
s often thrown up 
Into various ridges villi, and papillae. The structure i§ 
essentially a secreting one, giving rise to mucous aa well 
as to various other special secretions. At the openings of 
the body the mucous membrane is directly continuous with 
the skin. The conjunctiva of the eye is also a mucous mem- 
brane. — NaKityai’B membrana, the cnticula dentia, or 
cuticle of a tooth ; the epithelial investment of the enar 
mel of a young tooth, which persists for a while and then 
wears off. — Nictitating membrane, the winking mem- 
brane or winker ; the third eyelid. It is very highly devel- 
oped in some animals, as birds, in which it can be swept 
across the whole eye by means of appropriate muscles and 
tendons (see cut at eye i X but in many others it is rudimen- 
tary or wanting. In essential character it is a fold of the 
oonjunctiv&l mucous membrane which when little devel- 
oped, or when not in action, lies at the inner canthus of the 
eye.— Obturator membrane, (a) The membrane or liga- 
ment nearly closing the obturator foramen, (b) The occlud- 
ing membrane of the fetal brain which closes the upper part 
of the fourth ventricle.— Pituitary membrane, the mu- 
cous membrane of the nose ; the membrane lining the natal 
passages, continuous with that of the phaiynx. ear, eye, and 
various sinuses of the skull. In a part of this membrane 
ramify the nerves of smell. Also called Schneiderian 
membrane — Pupillary membrane, a delicate trans- 
parent vascular membrane of the fetid eye which closes 
the pupil for a time, and divides the space in which 
the iris is suspended into two distinct chambers. It is 
sometimes persistent, causing blindness.— Schneideri- 
an membrane, the pituitary membrane: so called from 
the anatomist Schneider, who first showed the nasal 
mucus to be the product of this membrane, not of the 
brain, as had before been supposed.— Semilunar mem- 
brane, in omith. , the membrane of the syrinx or lower 
larynx. It is a delicate, highly vlbratile membrane, with 
a free concave upper margin ascending in the trachea 
from the pessnlus or cross-bar of the syrinx, and consti- 
tutes a part of the vocal organa, like a vocal cord of the 
larynx of a mammal.— Serous membrane, a thin mem- 
brane of connective tissue,of roesoblastlc origin, lined with 
a simple layer of flattened epithelial cells. These cells are 

{ oined together along lines which are sometimes straight 
>ut usually sinuous or jagged. Between them here and 
there are openings (stomata) of lymphatic vessels. Mem- 
branes of this kind line certain cavities of the body, and 
are reflected over the contained viscera, forming in this 
way a shut sac, moistened with lymph and communicating 
with the lymphatic vessels through the stomata. The best 
examples of serous membranes are the pleurae, the pericar- 
dium, the peritoneum, and the tunics vaginalea.— Sub- 
r&dular membrane, a membrane situated under the 
radnla or lingual ribbon of the odontophore of a mollusk. 
— Synovial membrane, the membrane which lines the 
joints and secretes synovia or synovial fluid, the glairy sub- 
stance which lubricates the joint and facilitates its move- 
ments. The membrane passes gradually into the articu- 
lar cartilage. Such membranes consist chiefly of con- 
nective tissue, with vessels and nerves, covered here and 
there with patches of epithelial cells. — Tectorl&l mem- 
brane, in anat, a strong elastic membrane in the coch- 
lear canal of the ear, lying above and parallel with the 
basilar membrane, extending ontward from the limbus 
spiralis part way toward the outer wall of the cochlea, 
and covering the Cortian organ, upon the rods of which it 
rests. It is thin at its origin at tne limbus spiralis, then 
thickens, and again tapers toward the free outer extrem- 
ity. Also called membrane of Corfu — Thyrohyoid mem- 
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brane, the fibrous membrane which connects the hyoid 
hone with the thyroid cartilage. —Tympanic membrane, 
the membrane which occludes the external meatus of the 
ear and separates it from the middle ear. — Undulating 
membranes, simple membranous bands, one margin at- 
tached, the other free, exhibiting undulatory motion. Jfi- 
crographic Diet .— Vibratlle membrane. Same as semi- 
lunar membrane. —Vitelline membrane, the proper coat 
or wall of an ovum, inclosing the vitelius or yolk ; it cor- 
responds to the cell-wall of any other cell. Also called 
zona peUudda , from its pellucid appearance in some cases, 
as in the human ovum. 

membrane-bone (mem'bran-bon), n. An ossi- 
fication in membrane of any kind ; a bone which 
has any other origin than in cartilage. The bones 
of the skeleton of vertebrates are for the most part pre- 
formed in cartilage, which is resorbed during the pro- 
cess of ossification ; but some, as those of the face, of the 
top and sides of the skull, those found in tendons and other 
fibrous structures, as the bones of the eyeball, heart, penis, 
etc., of various animals, and all dermal bones, or those of 
the exoskeleton, are membrane- bones, 
membraneless (mem' bran -les), a. [< mem- 
bra /w 4- -fas*.] Not provided with a membrane : 
as, a membraneless cell. 

membr&nella (mem-bra-nel'fi), n . ; pi. membra- 
nellw(-e). [NL., dim. of L.membrana, membrane: 
see membrane.'] In zodl. , same as cirrus , 2 (i). 
membraneous (mem - bra ' ne - us), a. [< LL. 
membraneus, of a membrane or parchment, < L. 
membrana , membrane : see membrane.] Same 
as membranous. 

membrane-suture (mem'bran-su'tur), n. In 
the hemielytrum of a heteropterons* insect, the 
suture between the basal harder part or corium 
and the terminal part or membrane, 
membrane-winged (mem'bran-wingd), a. In 
entom., hymenopterous. 

membramferous (mem-bra-nif 'e-rus), a. [< L. 
membrana , membrane, 4 •' ferre z= E. bear 1 .] 
Having or producing membrane, 
membraniform (mem'bra-ni-fdrm), o. [< L. 
membrana, membrane, 4- forma , form.] Having 
the characteristics of a membrane; membra- 
nous in form; laminar; lamellar; fascial, 
membranocoriaceous (mem'bra-no-ko-ri-a'- 
shius), a. [< L. membrana, membrane, 4- corium , 
hide, 4* -aceous . Cf. coriaceous.] Of a thick, 
tough, membranous texture or consistency, as 
a polyzoan. 

membranology (mem-bra-nol'o-ji), n. [< L. 
membrana , membrane, 4 1 Gr. -/.oyia, < /.iyeiv, 
speak : see - ology .] The science of membranes ; 
a treatise on membranes. [Rare.] 
membran0SU8 (mem-bra-no'sus), «.; pi. mem- 
branosi (-si). [NL.: see membranous.] A mus- 
cle of the thigh; the semimembranosus, 
membranous (mem'bra-nus), a. [= F. mem- 
bra neux, < NL. membr'anosus, < L. membrana , 
membrane: see membrane.] 1. Having a mem- 
brane or membranes; membraniferous. — 2. 
Consisting of membrane ; having the texture or 
quality of a membrane; membranaceous. — 3. 
Of or pertaining in any way to membrane ; re- 
sembliug membrane; membraniform. — 4. In 
hot., having the character or appearance of 
membrane ; thin, rather soft and pliable, and 
often more or less translucent, as sometimes 
leaves, the walls of seed-vessels, the indusia in 

ferns, etc. Bee phrases below Membranous 

croup, labyrinth, etc. See the nouns.— Membranous 
mycelium, a mycelium in which the hyphie form a 
membranous layer by interweaving. See mycelium — 
Membranous ossification. See membrane-bone. 
membr&nule (mem'bra-nul), w. [= F. membra - 
nule , < L. membranula , dim. of membrana , a 
membrane: see membrane.] 1. A little mem- 
brane. — 2. In entom., a small triangular flap 
or incurved portion on the posterior part of the 
base of the wings, seen in certain dragon-flies, 
membrd (F. pron. mon-bra' ), a. [F. , < membre , 
member: see member.] In her., same as mem- 
bered. 

membrum (mem'brum), n.; pi. membra (-brft). 
[L. : see member.] In anat ., a member: tech- 
nically distinguished from truncus. 
Memecyles (mem-e-sil'e-e), a. 1 ) 1 . [NL. (A. 
P. de Candolle, 1828), < 'Memecylon 4* -c(e.] A 
tribe of plants of the natural order Melas- 
tomacece , characterized by having a definite 
number of ovules, and a fruit containing from 
1 to 5 seeds, the latter with large embryos, it 
embraces 3 genera, of which Memecylon is the type, and 
about 165 species, natives of the tropics. 

Memecylon (me-raes'i-lon),w. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1767), < L. memecylon, ( Gr. fu/iaiKVAov , [ie/iatKv/ov, 
ueuaUv/.o^, the fruit of the arbutus or straw- 
berry-tree.] A genus of plants of the natural 
order Melastomacece, and type of the tribe Meme- 
cylece, characterized by having 8 anthers and a 
1-celled ovary containing 1 seed. They are smooth 
trees or shrubs with entire coriaceous leaves, and axillary 
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clusters of small blue or white flowers. About 110 species 
have been described, natives of Asia, Africa, tropical Aus- 
tralia, and some of the islands in the Pacific. 

memento (me-men' to ), n . [= F. memen to, a re- 
minder, < L. memento, remember, 2d pers. sing, 
impv. of meminisse, remember; a redupl. perf., 
< ymen , think: see mind L It should be noted 
that memento is not connected with memory, re- 
member j etc.] A hint, suggestion, notice, or 
memorial to awaken memory; that which re- 
minds ; a reminder of what is past or of what 
is to come ; specifically, a souvenir. 

He is but a man, and seasonable mementos may be useful 

Bacon. 

Brother of death daily haunts us with dying mementos. 

Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 

At length she found herself decay ; 

Death sent mementos every day. 

Cotton, Fables, v. 

These [paralytics] speak a loud memento. 

Cowper, Task, i. 482. 

=Syn. Souvenir, etc. (see memorial \ remembrancer. 

memento mori (me-men'td md'ri). [L., re- 
member to die, i. e. that thou must die; usual- 
ly translated, ‘remember death 1 : memento , 2d 
pers. sing. impv. of meminisse, remember (see 
memento); mori, die (see mort wort 2 ).] A 
decorative object, usually an ornament for the 
person, containing emblems of death or of the 
passing away of life : common in the sixteenth 
century. 

I make as good use of it as many a man doth of a 
Death's-head or a memento mori. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Hi. 8. 36. 

memina (me-mi'nfi), n. [Singalese.] 1. The 
peesoreh, a deerlet of Ceylon, Tragulus memina. 
Also meminna . — 2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of 
such small deer, separated from Moschus by 
J. E. Gray. 

Memnonian (mem-nd'ni-an), a. [< L. Mem no- 
nius, < Gr. Mefwdviv^, M e/iv6veio<;, of Memnon. < 
M ifivov, L. Metnnon , Memnon: see def.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling Memnon, an Ori- 
ental or Ethiopian hero in the Trojan war, slain 
by Achilles. He was a solar hero, son of the Dawn 
(Eos), or of Day (Hemera), symbolized as a youth of mar- 
velous beauty and strength. The Greeks gave his name 
to one of the colossi of Amenophis III. at Thebes in Egypt, 
the vocal Memnon, and called one of the temples there 
the Meranonium or temple of Memnon. See Memnonium. 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 

From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 

Came to the sea. Milton , P. L., x. 906. 

Memnoninm (mem-no'ni-um), n. ; pi. Memno- 
nia (-ft). [< Gr. M eyvfoeiov, a temple of Mem- 

non, neut. of Me/iv6vEiog, of Memnon, < M kpvuv, 
Memnon.] 1. A temple of Memnon. The name 
was given by the Greeks to an ancient temple at Susa in 
Persia, and also to the temple still bo called at Thebes in 
Egypt, properly the Ramesenm or temple of Raineses II. 
See Memnonian. 

And thou hast walked about (how strange a story f) 

In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago. 

When the Memnonium was In all its glory. 

H. Smith , Address to the Mummy at Belzoni s Exhibition. 

2. [ l . c. or cap.] The ancient Greek name for the 
settlement or suburb adjoining the cemetery of 
an Egyptian city, consisting of extensive estab- 
lishments for the mummification of the dead, 
and of the dwellings of the numerous artisans 
employed in these establishments and in the 
various professions, arts, and trades connected 
therewith. Also memnoneion. 

Here stood, where the field of the colossi is now, the 
Memnoneion. 

C. 0. Mutter, Manual of ArchvoL (trails. \ $ 218. 

memoir (mem'wor or me'radr), /». [< F. mi- 

moire, memoir, < L. memoria , memory: see 
memory .] If. A note of something to be re- 
membered; a memorandum. 

He desired a Memoir of me, which I gave him, of what 
I would have him search for in the King’s Cabinet, and 
promised me all the Satisfaction he could give me in that 
Affair. Lister , Journey to Paris, p. 97. 

There is not in any author a computation of the revenues 
of the Roman empire, and hardly any memoir# from whence 
it might be collected. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins. 

2. A notice or an essay relating to something 
within the writers own memory or knowledge ; 
a record of facts upon a subject personally 
known or investigated; a concise account of 
one’s knowledge or information on any topic ; 
especially, a communication to a society con- 
taining such information : as, the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences. — 3. pi. A narrative of 
the facts or events of some phase of history or 
in the life of a person, written from personal 
knowledge or observation ; a history or narra- 
tive dwelling chiefly upon points about which 
the writer is specially informed, as an autobi- 
ography or a continuous record of observations. 


memorandum 

Such narratives are generally limited to a special line of 
facts or series of events, as Guizot's Memoirs* pour server 
tl I’hisUrire de men temps, ‘ Memoirs to serve for the His- 
tory of ray lime.’ 

He told me he had studied the History of Books with 
the utmost application 18 years, and had brought his 
Memoirs into a good Method. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 100. 
To write his own Memoirs, and leave his Heirs 
High Schemes of Government, and Plana of Wars. 

Prior, Carmen Seculare, at 33. 

4. In a restricted use, a biography ; a memo- 
rial volume or work containing notices of the 
life and character of some one deceased, with 
extracts from his (or her) correspondence, etc. 
= SyiL 4. Biography , Memoir. See biography. 
memoir 6t, n . A Middle English form of memory. 
mdmoire (ma-mwor'), n. [F.: see memoir.] In 
diplomacy, same as memorandum, 4. 
memoirism (mem'wor-izm), n. [< memoir 4* 
40m.] The act or art of writing memoirs. 

Reducing that same memoirism of the eighteenth century 
into history. Carlyle, Mine., II. 242. (Davies.) 

memoirist (mem'wor-ist), n. [< memoir 4- - ist . 
Cf. memorist.] A writer of memoirs; a biogra- 
pher. 

Sir William Temple, the lively, agreeable, and well-in- 
formed essayist ana memoirist. 

CraBc, Hist Eng. Lit, II. 136. 

Carlo was beginning to swear “fit to raise the dead," 
writes the memoirist , at the tardiness of the Norman pair. 

O. W. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, it 

memorabilia (mem / o - ra - bil ' i - fi), n. pi. [L., 
neut. pi. of memorabilis ,” worthy to be remem- 
bered or noted: see memorable.] 1. Things 
remarkable and worthy of remembrance or 
record. 

All the memorabilia of the wonderful childhood. 

Bushnell, Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 33. 

2. Things that serve to recall something to 
memory ; things associated with some person, 
place, or thing that is held in remembrance, 
memorability (mem # d-ra-bil'i-ti), n. [< mem- 
orable: see -m/ify.] Memorableness. [Rare.] 

Many events of local memorability. 

Southey, The Doctor, xlvii. (Davies.) 
memorable (mem'o-ra-bl), a. and n. [= F. 
memorable = Sp. memorable = Pg. memoravel = 
It. memorabile, < L. memorabilis, worthy to be 
remembered or noted, remarkable, < memorare, 
bring to remembrance, mention: see memo- 
rate.] I, a. 1. Worthy to be remembered; such 
as to be remembered ; not to be forgotten ; nota- 
ble; remarkable: as, the memorable names of 
history; memorable deeds; a memorable disas- 
ter. 

I passed through psrt of that forrest, which is called Fon- 
taine Beleau forrest, which is very great and memorable 
for exceeding abundance of great massy stones. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 34 (sig. E). 
Witness our too much memorable shame 
When Cressy battle fatally was struck. 

Shak., Hen. V., 1L 4. 63. 

Neither the praise of his wisedom or his vertue hath 
left him memorable to posterity. 

Muton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 

On this memorable day [that of the battle of the Boyne] 
he was seen wherever the peril was greatest 

Macaulay , Hist Eug., xvi. 
2f . Keeping in remembrance ; commemorative. 

I wear it [the leek] for a memorable honour; 

Fori am Welsh, you know, good countryman. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 7. 106. 
=8yn. L Signal, extraordinary, famous. 

n.t n. An event worthy of being kept in 
memory ; a noteworthy or remarkable thing. 

He that will be throughly acquainted with the principall 
antiquities and memorabUs of thiB famous citie, let nim 
rea.de a Latin Tract of one Symphorianns Campegius. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 74. 

To record the memorabUs therein. 

Fuller, Church Hist, X. vL 24. 

memorablen688 (mem'o-ra-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being memorable, 
memorably (mem'o-ra-bli), adv. In a manner 
not to be lorgotten ; so as to be worthy of re- 
membrance. 

memorandt, a. [ME., = Sp. Pg. memorando , < 
L. memorandus, to be remembered : see memo- 
randum .] Memorable. 

Are he were ded and shuld fro hem wende 
A memorand thyng to have yn mynde. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 84. (HalUwett.) 

memorandum (mem-o-ran'dum), n. ; pi. mem- 
oranda (-dfi), less commonly memorandums 
(-dumz). [= F. memorandum , < L. memoran- 
dum, neut. of memorandus , to be remembered, 
gerundive of memorare, bring to remembrance : 
see memorate.] 1. Something to be remem- 
bered : used, originally as mere Latin, and usu- 
ally abbreviated mem,, to introduce a note of 
a thing to be done. Hence — 2. A note to 
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memory 


help the memory ; a record of something for fu- 
ture reference or consideration. 

And over against this memorandum (of the King's own 
hand\ “Otherwise satisfied.*' 

Bacon , Hist Henry VII., p. 212. 


Where still the thorn's white branches wave, 
Memorial o'er his rival's grave. 

SeoU, L. of L. M., Iv. 34. 

2. Contained in one’s memory; within the mem- 
ory of man: opposed to immemorial . [Rare.] 


Stings, conscious stings, have made my heart their Butt, 
Graving outrageous Memorandum there 
Of those snakes tongues which Aphrodiaius shot 
Into my heedless breast J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 147. 

I have never seen any work from nature of .Millet's that 
was not memorandum-ilk e in character, indicating by out- 
line and shadow the principal contour. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 97. 

Specifically — 3. In la w, a writing in which 
the terms of a transaction or some part of them 
are embodied. The statute of frauds requires a note 
or memorandum in writing to make a valid sale in certain 
cases ; and under this statute a letter may be a sufficient 
memorandum. The terra is often used iu the caption 
memorandum qf agreement, with which formal contracts 
are begun. 

4. In diplomacy y a summary of the state of a 
question, or a justification of a decision agreed 
on. Also (as French) m&moire.— Memorandum 
articles, in marine ineuranee , things referred to in the 
memorandum clause annexed to some policies, exempt- 
ing the insurers from liability for the articles therein 
specified — Memorandum check, a bank check with 
“ memorandum " or “ mem. " on the face of it. The legal 
effects of such an addition to the face of a check are that 
the drawer is liable upon it absolutely to the one to whom 
he gives It, and will not be exonerated by delay or omis- 
sion to present it at the bank ; and, on the other hand, it 
is not, like an ordinary check, a representation that the 
drawer has any funds in the bank. But the bank may pay 
it like any other check if presented. The object of a 
memorandum oheck Is to serve as a formal due bill, usu- 
ally with an understanding between the parties as to the 
desired delay in presentation for the convenience of the 
drawer, or that It shall never be presented at the bank, 
but to the drawer at a future time.— Memorandum Of 
association, in Eng. law, a document signed by share- 
holders, stating the name, object, etc., of a joint-stock 
company, upon the registration of which the company has 
a legal existence. It corresponds to the articles qf associ- 
ation in the American law of corporations. — Memoran- 
dum sale, the sending of goods by an intending seller to 
a proposing buyer, subject to the approval of the latter, 
the title remaining in the seller until the buyer indicates 
his approval or acceptance of the goods. £L Miller , Law 
of Conditional Sales. =Syn. 2. Souvenir , Memento, etc. 
See memorial . 

memorandum-book (mem-o-ran'dum-buk), w. 
A book in which memoranda are written; a 
note-book. 

With memorandum-book for every town. 

Coicper, Prog, of Err., 1. 873. 

memorandumer (mem-o-ran'duin-6r), n. One 
who makes memoranda ; one who is given to 
taking notes or jotting down casual observa- 
tions. [Rare.] 

I feel sorry to be named or remembered by that bio- 

O hical anecdotical memorandummer [Boswell ] till his 
; of poor Dr. Johnson’s life is finished and published. 
Madame IT Arblay, Diary, III. 335. (Davies.) 

memoratet (mem'd-rat), v. t. [< L. memoratus, 
pp. of memorare (>tt. memorare = Sp. Pg. memo- 
rar = OF. membrer, menbrer, F. m&morer), bring 
to remembrance, mention, recount, < manor, 
remembering: see memory. Cf. commemorate 
and remember.] To mention for remembrance ; 
commemorate. 

memorative (mem'o-ra-tiv), a. [= F. memora- 
tif = Sp. Pg. It. tneniorativo; as memorate + 
-/ tr.] 1. Of or pertaining to memory: as, the 
memorative faculty or power. — 2. Preserving 
or recalling the memory of something; aiding 
the memory. [Archaic and rare.] 

The mind doth secretly frame to itselfe memorative 
heads, whereby it recalls easily the same conceits. 

Bp. HaU, Holy Observations, No. 87. 
Vernal weather to me most memorative. 

Carlyle , in Fronde. 


The case is with the memorial possessions of the great- 
estpart of mankind : a few useful things mixed with many 
' trifles fill up their memories. Watts. 

Memorial cross. See cross', 2.— Memorial day a day 
observed in memory of something ; specifically, in the 
United States, same as Decoration day (which see, under 
decoration ). — Memorial Stone or tablet, a stone or tab- 
let set up, or placed on or in a wall, to commemorate some 
person or event. 

n. |>. 1 . That which preserves the memory of 
something; anything designed or adapted to 
serve as a reminder of a person, an event, or a 
fact or facts of any kind belonging to past time, 
as a record, a monument, an inscription, a cus- 
tom, a periodical observance, etc. : as, the 4 ‘ Me- 
morial of St. Helena,” a book by Las Cases; the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford. 

These stones shall be for a memorial unto the children 
of Israel for ever. Josh. iv. 7. 

Memorials are history unfinished, or the first or rough 
draughts of history. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, It 126. 

There is a memorial for the dead, os well in giving thanks 
to God for them as in praying for them. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 291. 

He lingered, poring on memorials 

Of the world’s youth. Shelley, Alastor. 

Nations whose memorials go back to the highest anti- 
quity. J. Milne, in Faiths of the World. 

2. In law : (a) A short note or abstract, intended 
for registry, exhibiting the particulars of a deed, 
etc. ( o ) In Scots law y a statement of facts bear- 
ing upon a particular point, doubtful or dis- 
puted, in order to obtain counsel’s opinion upon 
that point; a statement of facts or points in 
dispute for the use or advice of counsel; a brief. 
— 3. A written representation of facts made to 
a legislative or other body as the ground of a 
petition, or a representation of facts accom- 
panied with a petition. — 4. In diplomacy , one of 
a class of informal state papers much used in 
negotiations, embracing suen documents as cir- 
culars sent to foreign agents, answers to the 
communications of ambassadors, and notes to 
foreign cabinets and ambassadors. — Of. Mem- 
ory; remembrance; that which is remembered 
(about a person or thing). 

Their memorial Is perished with them. Ps. ix. 6. 

Precious is the memorial of the just Evelyn. 

6t. Eccles . See commemoration, 2 (&).=Syn. l 
Memorial , Monument , Memento, Souvenir, and Memoran- 
dum agree in meaning that which pats one in mind or 
helps one to remember ; all but memorandum are espe- 
cially means of keeping a revered or endeared person, place, 
etc., in memory. A memorandum is simply a note made 
in order to prevent the forgetting of someuung important, 
especially something which might easily slip from the 
mind Memento ana eouvenir differ very slightly, eouvenir 
being a somewhat more elevated word : we give a book 
or a lock of hair as a memento ; we prise a faded flower as 
a souvenir of a visit to Mount Vernon with friends now 
separated from us. Memorial and monument are some- 
times the same : as. the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford is 
essentially a monument A monument is often a single 
shaft or column, as the Washington monument ; a memo- 
rial may be a commemorative structure, an illuminated 
window, a book, etc. 

A memorial is the more affectionate ; monument, the 
more laudatory. 

C. J. Smith, Synonyms Discriminated, p. 565. 

memorialise, v, t. See memorialize . 
memorialist (me-mo'ri-al-ist), n. [= F. m6mo- 
rialiste = Sp. It. memorialista ; as memorial + 
-wf.] 1. One who writes a memorial or memo- 
rials. 


memoria (me-mo'ri-k), n. ; pi. memoriae (-e). 
[ML., < L. memoria, ’memory: see memory .] 
1. A shrine or reliquary containing relics of 
some martyr or martyrs. In primitive times it 
was customary to carry the memoria in reli- 
gious processions.— 2. A church or chapel 
built in memory of a martyr or confessor, often 
over his tomb. Cath. Diet. 
memorial (me-md'ri-al), a. and n. [< ME. me- 
morial , < OF.* memorial , F. memorial = Sp. Pg. 
memorial = It. memoriale , < L. memorialis, of or 
belonging to memory or remembrance. < me- 
moria, memory: see memory.] I. a. 1. Pre- 
servative of memory; serving for commemo- 
ration: as, a memorial tablet; a memorial win- 
dow in a church. 

Thou Folymnya, 

On Parnaas that with thy snstres glad©, . . . 

Syngest with vois memorial in the shade. 

Chaucer , Anelida and Arcite, L 18. 
Last o'er the urn the sacred earth they spread, 

And raised the tomb, memorial of the dead. 

Pope. Iliad, xxiv. 1008. 


They would have the commemoration of their actions 
be transmitted by the purest and most untainted memori- 
alists. Steele, Spectator, No. 188. 

2. One who presents a memorial to a legislative 
or any other body, or to a person, 
memorialize (me-mo'ri-al-Iz), V. t . ; pret. and 
pp. memorialized, jppr. memorializing . [< memo- 
rial 4* -ize.] 1. To present a memorial to; pe- 
tition by memorial. 

The 8enate of Massachusetts refused to memorialize 
Congress for a female suffrage amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. The American, VI. 173. 

2. To commemorate. 

This latter work [the Annunciation] was executed for 
Bernardo Cavalcanti, one of the three commissioners who 
represented the Republic on the entrance of the Floren- 
tine army into Pisa, which event it was intended to me- 
morialize. C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 94. 

Also spelled memorialise. 
memorial-stone (me-md'ri-al-stdn), n. Same 
as corner-stone , 1. 

memoria technica (me-mo'ri-a tek'ni-kft). [L.: 
see memory and technic .] Literally, technical 


memory; artificial memory; a method of as- 
sisting the memory by certain contri vanees ; 
mnemonics. 

memoriotL8 (me-mo'ri-us), a. [= OF. memo- 
rieux = Sp. Pg. It. memorioso, < LL. mcmoHosus , 
that has a good memory, < L. memoria . mem- 
ory : see memory.] If. That has a good mem- 
ory. Bailey , 1731. — 2. Worthy to be remem- 
bered. — 3. Invested with memories. 

Shaggy Clntra . . . with its memorious convent and its 
Moorish castle. R. F. Burton, Gold Coast, L 19. 

memoristt (mem'6-rist), n. [= Pg. memorista , 
mimorista ; as memor-y 4- -ist. Cf. memoirist.] 

1. One who remembers or brings to memory; a 
remembrancer. 

Conscience, the punctual memorist within ua 

Sir T. Browns, Christ Mor., i. 21. 

2. One who has a retentive memory. 

memoriter (rae-mor'i-ter), adv. [L., by mem- 
ory, by heart, < mem or, remembering: see mem- 
ory.] From memory ; by heart : as, to recite a 
poem memoriter. 

memorizable (mem'o-ri-za-bl), a. [< memorize 
4* -able.] Capable* of being memorized, or 
committed to memory. 

And does not permit any good memorizable series. 

The American , VIII. 896. 

memorization (mem'o-ri-za'shon), n. [< mem- 
orize + -ation .] The’act of memorizing, or of 
committing to memory. 

In Baden the . . . memorization of Latin words is dis- 
approved of. Pop. ScL Mo., XXVL 426. 

memorize (mem'o-riz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. mem- 
orized , ppr. memorizing. [< memor-y + -ize.] 

1. To cause to be remembered; make memo- 
rable; perpetuate the memory of, as by writ- 
ing or inscription. 

In vain I thinke, right honourable Lord, 

By this rude rime to memorize thy name. 

Spenser, To Lord of Buckhurst, Verses prefixed to F. Q. 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds. 

Or memorize another Golgotha. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 2. 40. 

2. To keep in memory; hold in lasting remem- 
brance ; have always in mind. 

From her 

Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memorized. Shak., Hen. VIII., ill. 2. 52. 

And wonld but memorize the shining half 
Of his large nature that was turned to me. 

Lowell, Agassis, i. 4. 

3. To commit to memory; learn by heart. 

memorizer (mem'o-ri-zdr), «. One who com- 
mits to memory. 

The examination system of England compels men to 
enun— to become mere memorizers of facts. 

Science, XIII. 309. 

memory (mem'o-ri), n. ; pi. memories (-riz). [< 
ME. memorie , also memoirs, < OF. memorie , me- 
moirs, memore , F. mtmoire = Sp. Pg. It. memoria , 
< L. memoria , the faculty of remembering, re- 
membrance, memory, a historical account, < 
tnemor, mindful, remembering; cf. Gr. ytppepoc, 
anxious, pipipva, care, thought, Skt. V smar, 
remember. From L. memor are also ult. E. 
memorial , memorate , commemorate , remember, 
etc.] 1. The mental capacity of retaining 
unconscious traces of conscious impressions or 
states, and of recalling these traces to con- 
sciousness with the attendant perception that 
they (or their objects) have a certain relation 
to the past ; in a narrower sense, the power of 
such retention alone, the power or act of recall- 
ing being termed recollection. The application of 
the term is often extended, with more or less of figurative- 
ness, to analogous physical processes. 

The power to revive again in our minds those ideas 
which after imprinting have disappeared, or have been as 
it were laid aside out of sight, ... is memory. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. x. 2. 

In memory there is necessarily some contrast of past and 

G resent, in retentiveness nothing bat the persistence of 
le old. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 47. 

Every organ — indeed, every area and every element— 
of the nervous system has its own memory. 

0. T. Ladd, PhysloL Psychology, p. 658. 

2. The fact of retaining such mental impres- 
sions ; remembrance ; mental hold on the past ; 
retrospect; recollection. 

Hyr throte, as I have now memoyre. 

Seised a round towre of yvoyre. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 945. 
Who so tnisteth to thi mercy 
Is endelea in thi memorie. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 252. 

And whan the kynge was come a-gein in to his memorie, 
he aroos and wente to cherche and was shriven. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 415. 
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I'll note yon In my book of memory. 

Shak ., 1 Hen. VL, ii. 4. 101. 
A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng Into my memory. 

Milton, Comas, L 206. 
Writing by memory only, as 1 do at present, I would 
gladly keep within my depth. 

Swift, Improving the English Tongue. 
Hen once world-noised, now mere Osaian forms 
Of misty memory. Lowell, Agassiz, iv. 1. 

3. Length of time included in the conscious 
experience or observation of an individual, a 
community, or any succession of persons ; the 
period of time during which the acquisition of 
knowledge is possible. 

How first this world and face of things began, 

And what before thy memory was done. 

MUton, P. L., viL 637. 
The Gild of 8trafcford-upon-Avon, . . . whose begin- 
ning was from time whereunto the memory of man run- 
neth not. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int, p. xxliL 

4. The state of being remembered; continued 
presence in the minds or thoughts of men ; re- 
tained or perpetuated knowledge; posterior 
note or reputation : as, to celebrate the memory 
of a great event. 

The memory of the just is blessed. Prov. x. 7. 

Use the memory of thy predecessor fairly and tenderly. 

Bacon , Great Place. 
Lest, far dispersed 
In foreign lands, their memory be lost. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 46. 

5. That which is remembered ; anything fixed 
in or recalled to the mind ; a mental impression ; 
a reminiscence : as, pleasant memories of travel. 

Yet experience is no more than a masse of memories as- 
sembled, that is, such trials as man hath made in time be- 
fore. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 31. 

Well, let the memory of her fleet into air. 

B. Jenson, Cynthia’s Revels, L 1. 
I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, c. 
The Edmund Burke we are all agreed in regarding as one 
of the proudest memories of the House of Commons was 
an Irishman. Contemporary Rev ., L. 28. 

0. That which brings to mind ; a memento or 
memorial; a remembrancer. 

They went and fet out the brasen serpent, which Moses 
commanded to be kept in the ark for a memory, and offered 
before It 

Tyndale, Ana to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1860), p. 67. 
O my sweet master ! O you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland ! 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 8. 3. 


Memphitic (mem-fit'ik), a . [< L. MemphiUeus , 
of Memphis or Egypt, < Memphites , Memphite : 
see Memphite.] Same as Memphite. 

The Memphitic and Theban versions of the New Testa- 
ment The Academy, March 17, 1888, p. 103. 

mem-sahib (mem'sk'ib), n. [Hind., < mem, a 
form of E. ma’am, madam, 4* sahib , master, esp, 
applied to a European gentleman : see sahib.] 
In India, a European lady ; the mistress of a 
household: so called by native servants. 

A great assemblage of Sahibs and Mem-sahibs had been 

held at Mr. B *s in order to eat and driuk wine, and 

dance together. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 140. 

men (men), n. 1. Plural of man . — 2f. A Mid- 
dle English variant of man in indefinite use. 

menaccanite, menaccanitic. See menacha- 
nite , menachanitic. 

menace (men'as), n. [< ME. menace , manace , 
manas, < OF. menace , menache , manache , F. me- 
nace = Pr. menassa , menaza — OSp. menaza (Sp. 
a-menaza = Pg. a-meaga, a-meago) = It. minaccia , 
minaccio , threat, menace, < L. minacxce , pi., 
threats, < minax , threatening, projecting, < 
mime , things projecting, hence tnreats, men- 
aces, < minere , put out, project, whence also ult. 
E. eminent , imminent, prominent, etc., and mine 2 , 
mien, etc.] A threat or threatening; the dec- 
laration or indication of a hostile intention, or 
of a probable evil to come. 

The Trojans view the dusty cloud from far, 

And the dark menace of the distant war. 

Dryden, /Eneid, lx. 87. 

No sound could have grated more unpleasantly on the 
pontifical ear than the menace of a general council. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., L 6. 

Immensely strong, and able to draw in supplies con- 
stantly from the sea. Acre was a standing menace to the 
Eastern world. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 181. 
=8yn. See the verb. 

menace (men'as), v.; pret. and pp. menaced, ppr. 
menacing. [< ME. menacen , manacen , manasen , 
< OF. menacer, F. mcnaccr (= Sp. a-menazar = 
pg- a-meagar = It. minacciare), threaten, < me- 
nace, a threat: see menace, w.] I. trans. 1. To 
threaten ; hold out a threat against ; express a 
hostile intention toward, or indicate danger to: 
followed by with before the threatened evil 
when expressed: as, the storm menaced the ship 
with destruction. 

Whan the! wille manacen ony man, th&nne thei seyn, 
God knowethe wel that I scballe do the snche a thing, 
and tellethe his Manace. Mandeville, Travels, p. 231. 


menage 1 (me-nfizh' ), n. [< F. manage, OF. mes- 
nage, a household, family, < ML. mansionaticum, 
a household, < L. mansio\n-), a dwelling, house : 
see mansion , and cf. meiny .] 1. A household; 
the company of persons living together in a 
house. 

Then she tried keeping house with a female friend ; then 
the double m&nage began to quarrel and get into debt. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lxiv. 

2. Housekeeping; household management. — 
3 (me-naj'). Aland of club or friendly soci- 
ety common among the poorer of the working 
classes of Scotland and the north of England. 
— 4f. A menagerie. 

menage 2 t, n. and v. An obsolete variant of 
manage. 

menagerie (me-naj 'e-ri, me-nazh'e-ri), n. 
[Formerly also menagery ; = It. menageria , < F. 
menagerie, a menagerie, < manage, a household, 
family: see menage*.] 1 . A yard or inclosure 
in which wild animals are kept. 

I can look at him [a national tiger] with an easy curios- 
ity, as prisoner wlthih bars, in the menagerie of the tower. 

Burke, A Regicide Peace, L 

2. A collection of wild animals; specifically, a 
collection of wild animals kept for exhibition, 
menagogno (men'a-gog), n. [< Gr. ufyv, a month 
(> prjvtaia, menses), + ayuryoq, leading, < ayuv, 
lead. Of. emmenagogue .] A medicine that pro- 
motes the menstrual flux. 

menaion (me-nl'on), n . ; pi. menaia (-&). [< LGr. 
yijva'iov, < Gr. fitjv, a month : see month.] In the 
Gr. Ch., any one of the twelve volumes, each 
volume answering to one month, which together 
contain a methodical digest of all the offices to 
be read in commemoration of the church saints. 
A full set of the menaia constitutes the complete 
Greek breviary. 

menaltyt (men'al-ti), n. [See mesnality.] The 
middle class of people. 

Which was called the evyll parliaments for the nobilltie, 
the worse for the mcnaltie, but worste of all for the com- 
monaltie. Hall’s Union (1648). \HaUiweU.) 

mend (mend), v. [< ME. menden , by apheresis 
for amenden , amend: see amend.] 1 . trans. 1 . 
To repair, as something broken, defaced, de- 
ranged, or worn ; make whole or fit for use ; re- 
store to a sound or serviceable condition : as, to 
mend shoes or clothes, a wall or a road. 

He saw other two brethren ... in a ship with Zehedee 
their father, mending their nets. Mat. iv. 21. 


7. Commemoration ; perpetuation of the know- 
ledge of anything ; a recalling to mind : as, a 
monument erected in memory of a person. — 8f. 
An act or ceremony of remembrance ; a service 
for the dead: same as commemoration, 2 ( b ). 
Their Dirig es. their Trentals, and their shrifts, 

Their memories , their singings, and their gifts. 

Spenser, Mother Huh. Tale, 1. 464. 

And I am told that there are women of title who boldly 
demand memories to he celebrated when there are no com- 
municants: and that there are mass priests who celebrate 
memories In the very time and place that the ordinary min- 
isters are celebrating the Communion. 

Bucer, quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of Eng., xviii. 
Legal memory, In Eng. law, the period since the begin- 
ning of the reign of Richard I.— Sound and disposing 
mind and memory, the phrase usual in statutes pre- 
scribing what persons may make wills, and generally con- 
strued to Imply ability to collect and hold in mind the par- 
ticulars both of the estate to be disposed of and of the 
persons standing In such a relation as to have just expec- 
tations.— To commit to memory. 8ee commit.— To 
draw to memory t, to put on record. 

A noble storie, 

And worthy for to drawen to memorie. 

Chaucer, ProL to Miller’s Tale, 1. 4. 
=Syn. 1-1 Memory, Recollection, Remembrance, Remi- 
niscence. Memory is the general word for the faculty or ca- 
pacity itself; recollection and remembrance are different 
kinds of exercise of the faculty; reminiscence, also, is used 
for the exercise of the faculty, hut less commonly, and then 
It stands for the least energetic use of it, the matter seem- 
ing rather to be suggested to the mind. The correctness 
of the use of memory for that which is remembered has 
been disputed. The others are freely used for that which 
is remembered. In either sense, recollection implies more 
effort, more detail, and more union of objects In wholes, 
than remembrance. Reminiscence is used chiefly of past 
events, rarely of thoughts, words, or scenes, while recollec- 
tion is peculiarly appropriate for the act of recalling men- 
tal operations. See remember. 

Memphian (mem'fi-an), a. [< Memphis 4- -an.] 
Same as Memphite. " 

Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. Milton, P. L. L 807. 

Memphite (mem'fit), n. and a. [< L. Mem- 
phites, < Gr. Mefnpirix, < Mifaptg, < Egypt. Menf, 
Memphis, an ancient capital of Egypt.] I, n. 
A native or an inhabitant of ancient Memphis 
in Egypt. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to ancient Memphis 
or to its inhabitants or dialect ; Memphian : as, 
the Memphite kingdom. 


When Vortiger harde their manaeynge, he was wroth 
and angry, ana selde yef they spake eny more ther-of he 
sholde do the same with hem. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 26. 
Thou art menaced by a thousand spears. 

Cowper, Elegies, iv. (trans.). 

2. To hold out threats of ; indicate the danger 
or risk of. 

He menaced 

Revenge upon the cardinal. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., L 2. 187. 
As to the vnbeleeuers and erroneous. It menaceth truly 
the greatest euill to come. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 261. 

Thus the singular misunderstanding which menaced an 
open rupture at one time was happily adjusted. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., L 19. 
=8vn. Menace, Threaten. Threaten is of very general 
application, in both peat and little things: as, to he 
threatened with a cola; a threatening cloud; to threaten 
an attack along the whole line. Threaten is used with 
infinitives, especially of action, but menace is not : as, to 
threaten to come, to punish. Menace belongs to dignified 
style and matters of moment. 

n. intrans. To be threatening ; indicate dan- 
ger or coming harm ; threaten. 

He that oft manaceth, he that threteth more than he 
may performe f ul oft time. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

Who ever knew the heavens menace bo ? 

Shak., J. C.,13.44. 

menacement (men'as-ment), n. [< OF. menace- 
ment ; as menace 4- -merit.] Threat; menace. 

It may be observed that wrongful menacement is In- 
cluded as well in simple injurious restralnment as in sim- 
ple injurious compulsion. 

BerUham, lntrod. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 83, note. 

menacer (men'as-£r), n. One who menaces or 
threatens. 

Hence, menacer l nor tempt me into rage ; 

This roof protects thy rashness. Philips. 

menachanite, menaccanite (me-nak'an-it), n. 
[< Menachan or Menaecan, in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, 4- -ite 2 .] Titanic iron ore: same as *7- 
menite. 

menachanitic, menaccanitic (me-nak-a-nit'- 
ik), a. [< menachanite, menaccanite, 4- -tc.] 
Pertaining to or resembling menachanite. 
menacingly (men'a-sing-li), adv. [< menacing 
4* - ly 2 .] In a menacing or threatening man- 
ner. 

menad, monadic. See monad, monadic . 


Mend up the fire to me, brother. 

Mend up the fire to me. 

Lady Maisry (Child’s Ballads, II. 86). 

2. To correct or reform; make or set right: 
bring to a proper state or condition : as, to mend 
one’s ways, health, or fortune; that will not 
mend the matter. 

It schal neuere greue a good man though the gfltl he 
meenduL Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.) p. 1L 

The gods preserve you, and mend you ! 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, ill. 8. 
To make the People fittest to chuse, and the chosen fit- 
test to govern, will be to mend our corrupt and faulty 
Education. Milton , Free Commonwealth. 

3. To improve; make better in any way; help, 
further, better, advance in value or considera- 
tion, etc. 

Who never mended his pace no more 
Nor [than If] he had done no 111. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 106). 

Tscitus observeth how rarely raising of the fortune 
mendeth the disposition. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, ii. 201. 
He [Christ] came to restore them who were delighted In 
their ruins, and thought themselves too good to be mended. 

StiUingJket, Sermons, I. vt 
My uncle, who is extremely mended by soap and the 
hopes of a peerage, is come up. Walpole , Letters, II. 186. 

4. To improve upon ; add to ; surpass or out- 
do: as, to mend one’s shot (that is, to make a 
better one). 

Ill mend the marriage wi* ten thousand crowns. 

Lord Salton and Auchanachie (Child’s Ballads, 1L 169). 

Over and beside 
Signior Baptista's liberality, 

I’ll mend it with a largess. 

Shak., T. of the 8., I. 2. 161. 
To mend one’s meal, to take something more. [North. 
Eng. ] = 8m 1-3. Amend, Improve, Better, etc. See amend. 

XI. intrans. To grow or do better; improve; 
act or behave better. 

What think you of this fool, Malvollo? Doth he not 
mendt Shak., T. N., L 6. 80. 

1 hope the Times will mend. Howell, Letters, ii. 48. 
But fare you wed, Auld Nlckie-hen; 

Oh wad ye tak' a thought and men’ t 

Bums, Address to the DelL 
On the mending hand. See hand. 
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mend (mend), n. [< mend , v. Cf . mends.] Amend- 
ment; improvement; course of improvement; 
wa j to recovery : as, to be on the mend (said es- 
pecially of a person recovering from illness). 

mendable (men'da-hl), a. [< mend + -able. Cf. 
amendable.] Capable of being mended. 

The foundations and frame being good or mendable by 
the Archltectors now at worke, there is good hope, when 
peace is settled, people shall dwell more wind-tight and 
water-tight than formerly. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 86. 

mendacious (men-da'shus), a. [= It. mendace, 

< L. mendax ( mendaci -), lying, false, akin to 

mentiri , lie, commentum , a device, a falsehood, 
eomminisci, devise, invent, design: see com- 
ment^, comment 2 .] 1. Given to lying; speak- 

ing falsely; falsifying. 

Finally these mendacious rogues circulated a report 

Hawthorne , Blithedale Romance, viii. 

2. Having the character of a lie ; false ; untrue : 
as, a mendacious report : mendacious legends. 

mendaciously (men-da'shus-li), adv. [< men- 
dacious + -ft/ 2 .] In a false or lying manner; 
untruly ; dishonestly. 

mendacionsness (men-da'shus-nes), n. The 
quality of being mendacious ; a propensity to 
lie; the practice of lying; mendacity. 

mendacity (men-das'i-ti), ».; pi. mendacities 
(-tiz). [< LL. mendacita(t-)s, falsehood, < L. 

mendax ( mendaci -), lying, false: see menda- 
cious.] 1. The quality of being mendacious; 
a disposition to lie or deceive; habitual lying. 

And that we shall not deny, if we call to mind the men- 
dacity of Greece, from whom we have received most re- 
lations. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 6. 

2. A falsehood; a lie. 

Now Eve, upon the question of the serpent, returned the 
precept in different terms: “ You shall not eatof It, neither 
shall you touch it, leet perhaps you dve." In which de- 
livery there were no less than two mistakes, or rather ad- 
ditional mendacities : for the oommandment forbad not the 
touch of the fruit ; and positively said, ye shall surely dye. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., L 1. 

Mends&n, Mendseism. Same as Mandeean, 
Mandaism. 

Mend&ite (men'da-it), n. Same as Mandccan. 

mender (men'dfcr), w. One who or that which 
mends or repairs. 

A trade, sir, that I hope, I may use with a safe eon- 
science ; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles. 

Shak., J. C., L 1. 16. 

mendiantt, w. [< OF. mendiant , a beggar, < 
L. mendican(t-)s, begging: see mendicant. Cf. 
maund 3 .] A Middle English variant of mendi- 
cant. 

mendicancy (men'di-kan-si), ft. [< mendi- 
cant) + -cy.] The condition of being a men- 
dicant; the state of beggary, or the act of beg- 
ging- 

It was often necessary for them to spend a part of every 
summer in vagrant mendicancy. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent, xvt. 

mendicant (men'di-kant), a. and n. [< OF. 
mendiant. F. mendiant'= Sp. Pg. It. mendicante , 

< L. menaican(t-)8 , ppr. of mendicare , mendicant , 
beg: see mendicate. Cf. mendiant , mendinant.] 
I. a. 1. Begging; reduced to a condition of 
beggary. — 2. Practising beggary; living by 
alms or doles : as, a mendicantmwr. See friar. 

Fields of maize, . . . forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, U. 4. 

Men dicant orders, those religious orders which original- 
ly depended for support on the alms they received. The 
principal mendicant orders are the Franciscans, the Do- 
minicans, the Carmelites, and the Augustin ians. Also 
called begging friars. 

H. i». A beggar; one who lives by asking 
alms ; especially, a member of a begging order 
or fraternity ; a begging friar. 

Next ... are certaine Mendicants, which Hue of Rice 
and Barley, which any man at the first asking giueth them. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 454. 
And, but for that, whatever he may vaunt, 

Who now 's a monk had been a mendicant. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, v. 1. 

She from her store of meal 
Takes oue unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old Mendicant 

Wordsworth, Old Cumberland Beggar. 

All the Buddhist priests are mendicants. 

J. F. Clarke , Ten Great Religions, lv. L 

mendicatet (men'di-kat), v. i. [< L. mendicatus , 

g p. of mendicare , mendicari $> It. mendicare = Pr. 

p. Pg. mendigar = F. mendier, > E. obs. maund 3 , 
q. ▼.), beg, < mendicus, poor, needy, beggarly; 
as a noun, a beggar; ulterior origin unknown.] 
To beg or practise begging, 
mendicationt (men-di-ia'shon), n. [< mendi- 
cate + -ion.] The act or habitual practice of 
begging. 
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Two grave and punctual authors . . . omit the history 
of his [Belisarius’sJ mendication. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vlL 17. 

mendidencet, n. [ME., equiv. to *mendicance : 
see mendicancy.] Mendicancy. 

There hath ben great discord . . . 

Upon the estate of mendicience. 

Rom. of the Rose. 

mendicity (men-dis'i-ti), n. [< ME. mendicitee , 
< OF. mendicite , F. ihendiciU = Sp. mendicidad 
= Pg. mendicidade = It. mendicita, < L. mendi - 
cita(t-)s , beggary, pauperism, < ntendicus , beg- 
garly: see mendicate.] 1. The state or condi- 
tion of a beggar ; beggarliness. 

For richesae and mendidtees 
Ben cleped two extremytees. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6525. 

In the case of professional authors mendicity often trails 
mendacity along with it. Whipple, Eas. and Rev., 1. 88. 

2. The practice of begging; beggary; mendi- 
cancy. 

mendln&ntt, n. [ME., < OF. mendinant, ppr. of 
tnendiner , mendiener , beg, < mendien , mandien, 
mendiant , mendicant, begging: see mendiant, 
mendicant.] A mendicant or begging friar. 
Therfore we mendynanU , we sely frerea, 

Ben wedded to poverte and continence. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, L 108. 

mending (men'ding), n. [Verbal n. of mend , 
I?.] 1. A yarn composed of cotton and wool, 

and prepared for darning the so-called merino 
stockings made on the stocking-loom: used 
chiefly in the plural. — 2. Articles collectively 
that require to be mended, 
mendipite (men' di -pit), w. [< Mendip (see 
def.) + -ite 2 .] A rare oxychlorid of lead, usu- 
ally occurring in fibrous or columnar radiated 
masses, also crystallized, of a white color and 
pearly luster. It is found in the Mendip hills, 
Somerset, England. 

mendmentf (mend'ment), w. [< ME. mend- 
men t; by apheresis ’horn amendment.] 1. 
Amendment. 

Such a grace was hir lent 
That she come to mendment. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 43. ( UaUiweU .) 

Bv that mendment nothing else he meant 
But to oe king, to that mark he was bent. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 355. 

2. Fertilizing ; manuring. [Prov. Eng.] 

This writer’s flood shall be for their mendment or fer- 
tility, not for their utter vastation and ruin. 

Bp. Oauden, Hieraspistes (1658X Pref. (Latham.) 

mendozite (men-do'zit), n. [< Mendoza (see 
def.) *+■ -tte 2 .] In mineral., soda alum, occur- 
ring in white fibrous masses near Mendoza, 
Argentine Republic. 

mends (mendz), n. pi. JBy apheresis from 
amends.] Amends; requital; remedy. [Now 
chiefly prov. Eng.] 

All wrongs have mendes, but no amendea of shame. 

Spenser, F. Q. f II. 1. 20. 

If she be fair, ’tie the better for her : an she be not, she 
has the mends in her own hands. 

Shak., T. and C., 1. 1. 68. 

meneh, v., n ., and a. A Middle English form of 
mean 1 , mean 2 , etc. 

mene 2 t, n. A Middle English form of meiny. 
mene (me'ne). A Chaldaic word, signifying 
‘ numbered.’ 

And this is the writing that was written, Mbnb, Mene, 
Tbkbl, Upharsin. This Is the inteipretation of the 
thing : Mens ; God hath numbered thy kingdom, and fin- 
ished it Dan. v. 25, 26. 

Mene 4 (me'ne), n. [NL., < Gr. iitjvij , the moon: 
see moon.] A genus of acanthopterygian fishes 
whose species nave silvery hues like moonlight, 
typical of the family Menidw. Lactpbde, 1803. 
meneghinite (men-e-ge'nit), ft. [After Prof. 
Meneghini (1811-89), a mineralogist, of Pisa 
University.] A sulphid of antimony and lead 
having a lead-gray color and bright metallic 
luster, occurring in orthorhombic crystals, also 
in massive forms with fibrous structure, 
menepernourt, n. Same as mainpernor. 
menevairt, w. See miniver. 
men-folks (men'foks), w. pi. The men of a 
household or community collectively. [Col- 

i°q.] 

Is it because they are the burden-carriers of the com- 
munity, carrying in the creels strapped on to their backs 
loads that the men-folks would scarcely lift from the 
ground ? Harpers Mag., LI. 182. 

mengt, menget, *?. Obsolete forms of mingi, 
ming 2 . 

mengcornt, n. See mangcom. 
mengite (men'iit), n. [After Menge , the dis- 
coverer.] A black mineral occurring in small 
crystals in granite veins in the Ilmen moun- 


meni&lty 

tains, Urals. Its exaet nature is doubtful; it 
may be identical with columbite. 
menglet, t\ and n. An obsolete form of mingle. 
menhaden (men-ha'dn), n. [Also manhaden ; 
a corruption of Narragansett Indian munnatc- 
hatteaug (Roger Williams), lit. ‘fertilizer,’ a 
name applied to the menhaden, herring, and ale- 
wife, all being used by the Indians for manuring 
their corn-fields.] A clupeoid fish, Brevoortia 
tyr annus. It has the appearance of a shad, but is still 
more compressed, has a laive head, and the scales are 
closely imbricated, leaving a high narrow surface expose<L 
while their posterior margins are pectinated. The jaws and 
mouth are toothless, and there is a deep median emargina- 
tion of the upper law. The Intestinal canal Is very long, 
and the chief food is obtained from mud taken into the 
. stomach. It is one of the most important economic fishes 
of the eastern coast of the United States ; It ranges from 
25* to 45* north latitude, and In the summer occurs in the 
coast-waters of all the Atlantic States from Maine to Flor- 
ida, but in winter only south of Cape Hatteraa. It is the 
most abundant fish on the eastern coast of the United 
States. Formerly it was used almost solely for manure, 
but large quantities are now converted into oil, and many 
are canned in oil, to be sold as 4 • sardines.” like the European 
fishes so named. It attains a length of from 12 to 16 inch- 

a is bluish above with silvery or brassy sides, the fins usu- 
y tinged yellowish or greenish, and has a dark scapu- 
lar blotch, often with smaller spots behind it It varies 
a good deal in details of form and color with age, and to 
some extent with Beason and locality. This fish has at 
least 80 different popular names in the United States, the 
leading ones being mossbunker , with many variants (see 
mossbunker\ pogie or pogy and its variants, alewife or old- 
wife, whiting or whitedsk , bony-fish, bugfish (which see), 
hardhead, fatback, cheoog. pilchard (a misnomer), schooly, 
shiner, pauhagen ( poghaden , pookagan, etc.), yeUowtad, 
green-tailed shad, shadine (as put up in oilX and sardine. 
The name menhaden extends in literary use to all the 
other species of Brevoortia. of which there are several, as 
B. patronne of the Gulf of Mexico ; and it is locally mis- 
applied to the thread-herring, Opisthonema thrissa. See 
cut under Brevoortia. 

menhir (men'hir), n. [< Corn, maenhir , < Com. 
and W. maen, a stone (cf. dolmen , cistvaen), + 
hir , long. Cf. longstone.] In archceol ., one of 
a class of monumental stones of greater or less 
antiquity, found in various parts of Europe, 



Group of Menhirs at Camac, Brittany. 


also in Africa and in regions of Asia, especially 
in the Khassian hills. They are very abundant in 
Brittany, France. They are usually tall and massive, either 
entirely rough or partly cut, and are set upright In or on 
the ground, either singly or in groups, allnemeiits, circles, 
or other combinations. See megahthic. 

All can trace back the history of the menhirs from his- 
toric Christian times to non-historic regions, when these 
rude stone pillars, with or without still ruder inscriptions 
were gradually superseding the earthen tumuli as a record 
of the dead. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. 60. 

menial (me'ni-al), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
menyall , < ME. meineal, meyneal, < OF. (AF.) 
mesnial , menial , meignal , pertaining to a house- 
hold, < meisnee, maisnee, etc., a household: see 
meiny.] I. a. 1. Belonging to a retinue or train 
of servants; serving. 

Also an Act was made. That no Lord, nor other, might 
give any Liveries to any but their Household and Menial 
Servants. Baker , Chronicles, p. 164. 

Lo ! the sad father, frantic with his pain, 

Around him furious drives his menial train. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 292. 

2. Pertaining to servants or domestic service; 
servile. 

The women attendants perform only the most menial 
offices. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels. 

Freebooters, sprung from low castes, and accustomed to 
menial employments, became mighty Rajahs. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

H. n. A domestic servant; one of a body of 
household servants: now used chiefly as a term 
of disparagement. 

That all might mark— knight, menial, high, and low. 

Cowper , Hope, 1. 812. 

Hired servants are of three kinds : menials, day-labor- 
ers, and agents. A menial is one who dwells in the house- 
hold of the master, and 1 b employed about domestic con- 
cerns, under a contract, express or Implied, to continue 
service for a certain time. Robinson, El era, of Law, 123. 

menialtyt (me'ni-al-ti), n. [< menial 4* -ty. 
Cf. menalty.] Common people collectively. 

The vulgar menialty conclude therefore it is like to in- 
crease, because a heanishaw (a whole aftemoone together) 
sate on the top of Saint Peter's church in Comehill. 

Nash, Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem (1613). (Nates.) 
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Menid® (men'i-de), n. pi [NL., < Mene* 4- 
-wto.] A family of scombroidean acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Mcne. The ^^maerging meniscus); the corresponding f< 

bodyls much compressed and the abdomen prominent and " hich . th * e , convexity is less than the concavity is 

trenchant, the mouth very protractile, the dorsal very long t,m “ hnt ,rnn " mArlv 

and entire, the anal also very long and commencing just be* 
hind the ventrals, and the ventnds elongated and complete. 

Men* maeuiata is an inhabitant of the Indian Ocean, 
menilite (men'i-lit), n. [< M6nil(montant) (see 
def.) 4* -*te 2 .] A variety or subspecies of opa- 
line silica found at M6nilmontant, a quarter in 
the eastern part of Paris, it is found in kidney- 
shaped masses of the size of the hand or larger, sometimes 
in globules of the aise of a nut. It has usually a dull 
grayish or bluish color. 


menologium 


times but improperly called a diverging meniscus. See cut 
under fens. 

3. The convex or concave surface of a liquid, 
caused by capillarity: thus, the mercury in a 
barometer has a convex 
meniscus, but spirit or 
water a concave meniscus. 

— 4. In anat.j an inter- 
articular fibroeartilage, 
of a rounded, oval, disk- 

meningeal (me-nin'je-al), a. [< meninx, pi. 

meninges , + -aJ.] Of or pertaining to the me- between the ends 

nintrafl Mnntman i ■ . , , , of bones, in the intenor 

SfSS ®u5 of joints, attached by the 

middle or great meningeal from tne internal maxillary. margins. Such cartilages 

meninges, n. Plural of meninx. are found in man in the tem- 

Bienlnjltic (mon-in-gjt'ik), a [< meningitis + STJSi'SS 
+c. J delating or pertaining to meningitis; af- acromioclavicular articula- 
fected with meningitis. tions, and in the wrist- and 

meningitis (roen-in-jTtis), n. [NL., < Or. wviyf kneejolnta. ^ vii> 

a membrane (see meninx ), 4- -*tte.] doubtful * unc “ 


its first quarter. As the convexity exceeds the con- shaped, and by having from twelve to an in- 
cavity, a meniscus may be regarded as a convex lens (also definite number of stamens. They are climbing 
led scont^rgingmemsctts)^ the corresponding form^in plants, with partially peltate, palmately lobed or angleS 



Forms of Meniscus, def. 3. 
x. concave ; a, convex. 


animation of the membranes of the brain 
or spinal cord — Epidemic cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis, an infections disease which in ordinary cases is 
characterised by an acute invasion with violent headache, 
aevere pains and stiffness In the neck, and great malaise, 
more or less fever, sometimes a chill, and sometimes vom- 
iting. The subsequent course varies greatly, but usually 
presents severe headache and backache and retraction of 
the head, tenderness along the spine, often vertigo, stupor. 


tion, found in Echinorhynchus , a genus of acan- 
thocephalous parasitic worms. Huxley. 
meniset, n. [< ME. menuse , < OF. menuise , me- 
nusc, menuxe, any small object, small fish, small 
fry, < menutser , make small, minish : see min- 
ish.] 1. Small fish; small fry. — 2. A minnow. 

The little roach, the menise biting fast 

John Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 107). 


'“ nvoIri »"\»° me timei menisont, mensont, n. [< ME. menison, meni- 
SSSltt Of St 2E?" mSSSrtSEJS *°“ n > ™™y»oun, ^ < OF. meneison, me - 


.... peltate, palmately lobed or angle 
[eaves, flowers In panicles, ana the fruit a compressed 
drupe. There are 2 species — M. Cana dense , the Canadian 
moonseed, native of North America, and M. Dauricum, in- 
digenous to the temperate parts of eastern Asia. The 
former is a desirable arbor- vine, though its flowers are in- 
conspicuous. Its fruit is black with a bloom, resembling 
small grapes. 

2. [7. c.] The pharmacopceial name of the rhi- 
zome and rootlets of Menispermum Cana dense. 
It is little used in medicine, and seems inert. 
Also called Texas sarsaparilla. 
monivort, ». An obsolete form of miniver. 
mennard(men'ard), n. [See mttinow.] A min- 
now. [Prov. Eng.] 

mennawet, n. An obsolete form of minnow. 
Memoirist (men'on-ist), n. [< Mennon-ite + 
-ist.] Same as Mennonite. 

Mennonite (men on it), n. [< Men no (see def. ) 
+ -i te 2 .] A member of a Christian denomination 
which originated in Friesland in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, and holds doctrines 
of which Menno Simons (1402-1559) was the 
chief exponent. The leading features of the Men- 
nonite bodies have been baptism on profession of faith, 
refusal of oaths, of civic offices, and of the support of 
the state In war, and a tendency to asceticism. Many of 
these beliefs and practices have been modified. The sect 
became divided in the seventeenth century into the Up- 
land (“Obere”) Mennonltes or Ammanites and the Low- 
land (“Untere ) Mennonltes, the former being the more 
conservative and rigorous. Members of the sect are found 
In the Netherlands, Germany, Russia, etc., and especially 
In the United States. In the last-named country they are 

Obere ” Me 


divided into “Untere " or Old Jtfennonites, 

„ nonltes or Ammanites, New Mennonltes, Evangelical 

ess uisiuroance ; nerpes facialis is fre- notson, menuison. memson, mentsoun } maneson, Mennonltes, and Reformed Mennonltes (or Herrians). 
tin affections, such as petechia*, roseola, dysentery, diarrhea, < LL. tnanatio(n-), a flow- mennowt, n. An obsolete form of minnow , 

EEto ft^m g t h wotofonr n weSrin 8ee manation.] Diarrhea; dysentery. menobranch (men'o-brangk), n. A 


exhibit more or less disturbance; herpes facialis is fre- 
quent, and other skin ------ — - 

and urticaria. The 

ly enlarged. The Uuchc mbw uvm vwo w iour veeu m _ .. , - ..." " .1 ■ , * , 

many cases, but It may be fatal in a few days, or a severe Bothe meseles & mute, and In the menyson blody. the genus Menoorancnus, 


An animal of 


» followed by equally speedy recovery; on __ 

, it may last for eight weeks or more. It is MeniSPO] 
In children, but adults are not exempt The fNL (A 
m In localities : nroximltm tn nr wntuM. with K * ' 


Invasion may be followed bi 
the other hand, i 
most frequent in 

infection inheres in localities ; proximity to or contact with 
the sick does not seem to increase exposure. Anatomically 

the disease presents a purulent lept * 

brospinal axis Also called black 
brospinal fever , congestive fever, 

malignant purpura , malignant purpuric fever , neuropur 
punc fever, pestilential purpura , petechial fever , pkrenUis 
typhodes, purple fever, spotted fever, typhoid meningitis, 
typhus petecmalia, typhus syncopaUs.— Tubercular men- 
ingitis. See tubercular. 

meningocele (me-ning'go-sel), n. [< Gr. fiyvin 
(jiT/viyy-), a membrane, 4- id)/ a tumor.] In 
pathol.y hernia of the meninges or cranial mem- 
branes; cerebral hernia confined 


Piers Plowman (B), xvi. ill. Menobranchid® (men - 6 - brang ' ki - de), n. pi. 
irmace® (men'i-spGr-ma'se-e), n. pi. [NL. f < Menobranchus 4- -idtr.J A family of 
A. P. de Candolle, 1824), < Menispermum 
-acece.] A natural order of dicotyledonous 


amphibians named from the genus Menobran- 
chus: same as Proteidee. 



to the mem- 
branes. 

mening0C0CC118 (me-ning'go-kok-us), n. [NL., . . ^ , w 

< Gr. yyviyi; a membrane, + kokkos, a menispennaceous (men 8 i -sp^r-ma ' shius), a. 

kernel.] A coccus supposed to be the cause pertaining to, or having the characters of 


„ , lly t 

parted, dioecious flowers, with the petals shorter than the 
sepals, and solitary seeds, which are attached by the ven- 
tral face, and have the micropyie above. The order em- 
braces about 57 genera and 350 species, the number of 
which may, however, be greatly reduced ; they are found 
nrincipally within the tropics, although a few occur in 
North America, western Asia, and Australia. They are 
principally woody climbers, with alternate leaves and 
clusters of small flowers. Tne plants possess active nar- 
cotic and bitter properties, some being very poisonous, 
while others are used as tonics. It includes 4 tribes, the 
Tinosporecs, Cocculecs, Cissampdidece, and Pachygonecs. 


Proteidee , characterized by the persistence of 


of cerebrospinal fever. 


the Menispermacece. 



taming to the meninges or membranes of the belongs. 


[< Meni- 
Menispcrma- 
that order 


ment- 
menisper- 


spinal cord and to the rachis or spine: as, the menispermate (men-i-spGr'mat), n. [< 
mcningorachidian veins. See spinal. sperm-ic + -ate 2 .] a. compound of mei 

meningnria (men-ing-gii'ri-a), ». [NL., < Gr. mic acid an( * a base. 
wviyZ (wvryy-), a membrane, + ovpov , urine.] menispermic (men-i-8p6r'mik),a. [< menisper- 
IJrine containing membranous shreds. * mum 4* -ic.] Obtained from the seeds of 

menintlng (me-nin'ting), n. [Javanese.] A ^tie menisperma- 
three-toea kingfisher, Ccvx n 



kingfisher, Ceyx meninting. " ceous plant A na- 
meninx (me'ningks), n, ; pi. meninges (me-nin'- mirta Cocculus: 
jez). [NL., < Gtr. fifjvtyi; (pyviyy-), a membrane, applied to an 
esp. of the brain.] In anat., a membrane ; espe- acid, 
cially, one of the three membranes that invest IH6lrisp6TOrill6 
the brain and spinal cord. They are the dura mater, C 0 ?® 11 “ i “ ' - 

the arachnoid, ana the pia mater, named in order from min), n. [< 

without inward. See these words, 
meniscal (me-nis'kal), a. [< meniscus + -af.] 

Pertaining to or having the form of a meniscus, 
meniscate (me-nis'kat), a. [< meniscus + -ate 1 .] 

Besembling tne section of a meniscus : applied 
in botany to a cylindrical body bent mto a 
semicircle. 

menisdform (me-nis'i -f6rm), a. [< Gr. prjvioKoi \ »uu uimut-uiany 
a orescent (see meniscus), + L. forma f form.] inert. See Coccu- 
Of the form of a meniscus or crescent. lus. 

meniscoid (me-nis'koid), a. [< Gr. firjvioKos, a Me nis perm um 
crescent, 4- eldo f, form.] Like a meniscus; (men- i oT ' A,,/ 
crescent-shaped ; concavo-convex, 
meniscoidal rmen-is-koi'dal), a. [< me- 
niscoid 4* -al.~\ Same as meniscoid. 
meniscus (me-nis'kus), n.; pi. menisci 
(-1). [< NL. meniscus , < Gr. ^yv/a/cof, a 
crescent, dim. of yrjvijj the moon: see 
moon.'] 1. A crescent or crescent- 
shaped body. Specifically — 2. A lens, 
convex on one side and concave on the 
other, and thicker in the center, so that its sec- 
tion presents the appearance of the moon in 


Meniscus, 
def. a. 


menispermum 4* 
-ine 2 .J An al- 
kaloid extracted 
from the shells of 
the fruit of Ana- 
mirta Cocculus. 
It is tasteless 
and medicinally 


l-sper'- 
mum), w. [NL. 
(Tournefort, 
1705), so called 
from the half- 
moon shape of 
the seeds; < Gr. 
yfivri, the moon, 4- 
of 

the natural order 



Menobranchtu or Nec turns maculatus. 

the gills and the possession of four limbs with 
four well-developed digits. It is the American rep- 
Old Wond genus Proteus M. macu- 


x, flowering branch of Menispermum 
Canadtnse ; a, a deeply lobed leaf; a, 
the male flower; b, the female flower; 
c, the pistils and a stamen ; d , vertical sec- 
tion through one of the pistils; e, the fruit. 


resentative of the ( 0 

lotus inhabits the waters of the Mississippi basin and of 
the Great lakes, while M. punctalus is found in those of 
the south Atlantic watershed. The genus is also called 
Necturus. 

2. [L c.] An animal of this genus. 

Menocerca (men-o-s^r'kft), n. pi [NL., < Gr. 
uhnv, remain, 4- Kipnog , a tail.] A series of Old 
World catarrhine simians, from which the tail- 
less apes ( Anthropoidea ) and man are by some 
supposed to be derived, as well as the existing 
tailed monkeys and baboons. Haeckel 

menocercal (men-o-s£r'kal), a. [< Mcnocerca 4- 
-a/.] Of or pertaining to the Menocerca. 

Menodontidf® (men-5-don'ti-de), n. pi 

< Menodus (- odont -) 4- -idtr.] A family of 1 

perissodactyls, typified by the genus Menodus f 
to which are probably also referable such forms 
as Titanotherium of Leidy, Brontotherium of 




Marsh, and Symborodon of Cope. 

fNL. (Pomel, 1849), 


anipfja, a seed.] A genus 
olypetalous plants, type of 

r enispermace<e , the moonseed 

family, and belonging to the tribe Cocculeee , menologium (men-q-16'ji-um), n, 
characterized by having the embryo horseshoe- nology. 


Menodus (men'o-dus), n. 

< Gr. fiforj, a crescent, 4- odoiq \o6uvr-) = E. 
tooth.] A genus of fossil perissodactyls, typi- 
cal of the family Mvnodontidce. 
menolipsis (men-o-lip'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. pr?v, 
month (> fiijviaia, the menses), 4- a fail- 

ing.] In pathol.y the failure or retention of the 
catamenia. 

Same as me- 
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menology 

menology (rae-nol'6-ji ), n. [ssF. menologe = Sp. 
Pg. menologio, < ML. menologium , < MGr. firjvo- 
M) tov, a calendar of months, < Gr. u^v, a month 
(see month). 4* t.6yoq, an account, < Alye/v, speak, 
tell: see -ology.] 1. A register of months, or 
of occurrences in the order of the months. 

In a Saxon menology of great antiquity, the author . . . 
goes on to say, etc. 

J. M. Kemble, Saxons in England, 1. 428. 
2. A list or calendar of martyrs ; specifically, in 
the Gr. Ch., a book which contains a list of all 
the festivals celebrated throughout the year, 
and the lives of the church saints and martyrs. 
It corresponds to the martyrology of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

menopause (men'o-p&z), n. [= F. menopause, 

< Gr. fit jv, month (> jjyviaia, the menses), 4- nav- 
aiq, a cessation.] The final cessation of the 
menses or monthly courses of women, which 
occurs normally between the ages of forty-five 
and fifty; the end of menstruation. 

menoplania (men-o-pla'ni-&), ft. [NL., < Gr. 
fit/v, month (> pryviala , the menses), 4- tt lavtj, a 
wandering, deviation.] In pathol . , a discharge 
of blood, at the catamenial period, from some 
other part of the body than* the womb ; an aber- 
ration of the menstrual flow. Thomas , Med. Diet. 

Menopoma (men-o-pd'ma), ft. [NL., so called 
with ref. to its permanent gill-openings ; < Gr. 
pkvetv, remain, 4* it oya, a lid.] A genus of large 
tailed amphibians, typical of the family Meno- 
pomidw : so called from the persistence of the 
gill-slits or branchial apertures. The genus is pe- 
culiar to America, where it represents the so-called “giant 
salamander" of Japan ( Cryptobranchus , or Sieboldta , or 
Megalobatrachus maximm). There are two species of 
these large, ugly, and repulsive creatures, M. aUegha- 
niensis and M. hnrrida. They have four short but well- 
formed limbs, the fore feet four-toed and the hind feet 
five-toed. They attain a length of one or two feet, and 
live in muddy waters of the Alleghany region and Missis- 
sippi basin. They are voracious, may readily be taken with 
hook and line, and are very tenacious of life. They are the 
largest amphibians of America, and are wrongly reputed 
to be poisonoua They are popularly known by the names 
of hellbender , mud-devil, water-puppy , water -dog, ground 
puppy, and tweeg. The genus is also called ProUmoptis , 
its two species being then known as P.fusca and P. horn - 
da. See cut under hellbender. 

Menopomatidae (men'o-po-mat'i-de), ft. pi. 
[NL.J Same as Menopomtdee. Hogg , 1838. 

menopome (men'p-pom), w. [< NL. Menopoma.] 
Au animal of the genus Menopoma. 

Menopomide (men-d-pom'i-ae), ft. pi. [NL., 

< Menopoma + •idee.'] A family of tailed am- 

E hibiaus named from the genus Menopoma. it 
composed of the two genera Menopoma (or Protonopsis) 
and Megalobatrachus (or Sieboldia or Cryptobranchue), and 
is also called Protonopsidce and Cryptobra nchidas. 

menorrhagia (men-o-ra'ji-ii), w. [NL., < Gr. 
prjv, month (> prtvtaia, menses), 4- - payia , a flow- 
ing, < pqyvvvat , break. Cf. hemorrhage.] 1. In 
physiol., ordinary menstruation. — 2. In pathol., 
an immoderate menstrual discharge; menor- 
rhagy. 

menorrhagic (men-o-raj'ik), a. [< menorrhagy 
+ -tc.] Or or pertaining to menorrhagia; also, 
affected with menorrhagia, 
menorrhagy (men'o-ra-ji), n. Same as menor- 
rhagia. 

menorrhoea (men-o-re'ii), n. [NL., < Gr. urjv, 
month (> ufjvtaia , menses), + pola, a flowing, < 
pdv, flo w. J 1 . In physiol. . the normal menstrual 
flow. — 2. In pathol., prolonged menstruation, 
menostasis (me-nos'ta-sis), ft. [NL., < Gr. \ujv, 
a month (> pgviaia, menses), 4- orbaiq, a stand- 
ing: see stasis.] 1. In pathol , the retention 
of the menses and their accumulation in the 
uterus; suppression or retention of the cata- 
menial discharge. — 2. The acute pain which 
in some women precedes each appearance of 
the menses : so called because it is presumed 
to be occasioned by stagnancy of the blood in 
the capillary vessels of the uterus, 
menostation (men-os-ta'shon), ft. [< Gr. u^v, 
a month (> pyvtdia , menses), 4- L. statio(n-), 
standing: see station.] Same as menostasis. 
Menotyphla (men-o-tif'ia), w. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
pbetv , remain, 4- blind (with ref. to the 

caecum).] In some systems of classification, a 
division of the mammalian order Insectivora , 
including those forms which possess a caecum, 
as distinguished from those without a caecum, 
or Lipotyphla. 

menotypnlic (men-o-tif'lik), o. [< Menotyphla 
4- -ic.J Having a caecum; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Menotyphla. 
menonrt, n. A Middle English form of minor. 
menowt, n . An obsolete form of minnow. 
men8a (men'sft), ft.; pi. menses (-se). [L.] A 
table, or something resembling a table, specif- 
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ically — (a) In anal., the flat grinding surface of one of 
the molar teeth ; the corona. (6) EccU *. , the top or upper 
surface of an altar.— Divorce a mensa Ot thoro. see 
divorce. 

mensal 1 (men'sal), a. and n. [= It. mensale, < 
L. mensalis , of a table, < mensa , a table: see 
mensa.] I. a. Belonging to the table; trans- 
acted at table. [Rare.] —Mensal church, in Scot- 
land, before the Reformation, a church allotted by Its pa- 
tron to the service of the bishop, made thenceforth part of 
his own benefice, and so regarded as contributing to the 
maintenance of his table. —Mensal landt, land devoted to 
the supply of food for the table, as of a king or lord. 

II. ». The book of accounts for articles had 
for the table. HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

mensal 2 (men'sal), a. [= Pg. mensal , < L. mon- 
ths, a month: see month.] Monthly. [Bare.] 

In the male as in the female, the maturation of the re- 
productive elements is a continuous process, though we 
may hardly say that it is not influenced by this menial pe- 
riodicity. J. Nelson, Amer. Jour. PsychoL, I. 800. 

mense (mens), n. [A later form of menslc.] 1. 
Dignity of conduct; propriety; decorum; sense 
of honor; good manners. [Scotch and prov. 
Eng.] 

Auld Vandal, ye but show your little mense. 

Just much about it wi’ your scanty Bense. 

Burns, Brigs of Ayr. 

We hae mense and discretion, and are moderate of our 
mouths. Scott, Rob Roy, v). 

2. Ornament; credit: as, he’s a mense to his 
family. [Scotch and prov. Eng.] 

mense (mens), v. t . ; pret. and pp. mensed , ppr. 
metising. [A later form of mensk.] To grace; 
ornament; set off or be a credit to : as, the pic- 
tures mense the room. [Scotch and prov. Eng.] 

mensefol (mens'ful), a. [< mense 4- -ful. In 
older form menskful , q. v.] Decorous ; manner- 
ly ; respectful and worthy of respect. [Scotch 
and prov. Eng.] 

What ! menseful Mysle of the Mill so soon at her prayers? 
Now, beniaon on the bonny eyes that open so early ! 

Scott, Monastery. 

menseless (mons'les), a. [< mense 4- -teas.] 
Destitute of grace, propriety, or moderation: 
uncivil; immoderate. [Scotch and prov. Eng.] 

No to rin an’ wear bis cloots, 

Like ither menseless, graceless brutes. 

Bums, Death of Poor Mailie. 

menses (men'sez), w. pi. [< L. menses , pi. of 
mensis, a month: see month.] Catamenial or 
monthly discharges; a periodic constitutional 
flow of blood or bloody fluid from the mucous 
coat of the uterus of a female, as a woman, 
monkey, bitch, or other mammal. The menses oc- 
cur in connection with ovulation, of which they are gener- 
ally a sign. They normally occur in women thirteen times 
a year, or at intervals of a lunar month, whence the name. 

menskt, a. and ft. [< ME. mensk , < AS. mennisc , 
of man, human (see mannish): as a noun, men- 
nisc, humanity (= Icel. menniska = Sw. men- 
niska = Dan. menneske = OS. menniski = 
OFries. man niska, manska, mansche , menneska, 
menska, menscha , minscha = OHG. menniski, 
mennisgi , mannisco, mennisko. MHG. mennische , 
mensche, G. mensch, man), < mennisc , human, 
< mann, man: see man, mannish.] I, a. 1. Of 
man or mankind; human. 

More mensk It is manllche to dele 
Than for to fie couwar[d]li for ongt that mai falle. 

William qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8000. 

2. Honored; honorable. 

A mensk lady on molde mon may hir calle, for gode. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8. X L 064. 

II. ft. Dignity; honor; grace; favor; good 
manners; decorous bearing or conduct. 

At the fote ther-of ther sete a faunt, 

A mayden of menskt, ful debonere. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), L 162. 

My menskt and my manhede 30 mayntene in erthe. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.X L 800. 

menskt, V. t. [ME. mensken, < mensk, ft.] 1. To 
dignify; honor; grace. 

To be there with his beat bumes bi a certayne time, 

To mensk the m adage of Meliors his dorter. 

WiUusm of Paleme (E. E. T. S.X L 4816. 

jit I mav as I mihte menskt the with giftes, 

And meyntene thi monhede more then thou knowest 
Piers Plowman (AX UL 177. 
2. To worship ; reverence. 

All tho that trulye trastis In the 
Schall neuere dye. this dare I saye. 

Therfore 30 folke in fere 
Menske hym with mayne and myght 

York Plays, p. 109. 

menskfolf, a. [ME., < mensk 4- -ful.] Honor- 
able; worshipful; gracious; graceful; courtly. 

Whan he kom first to this kourt bi kynde than he schewde, 
His manners were so menskful a mende hem mist none. 

William qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.X L 607. 
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menskfnllyt, adv. [ME., < menskful + -ty 2 .] 
With honor, grace, propriety, or civility; honor- 
ably; worshipfully. 

I giffe sowe lyffe and lyme, and leve for to passe, 

So 30 do o my message menskefuUy at Rome. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), L 2322. 

mensMndf, n. A rare variant of mankind. 

We menskind\n our minority are like women; . . . that 
they are most forbidden they will soonest attempt 

Kyd, Spanish Tragedy, ill. (Davies.) 

mensklyt. adv. [ME., < mensk 4* -h/ 2 .] With 
honor, dignity, or propriety; moderately; 
worthily. 

The Marques ot Moloeor mensHiche bee aught 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 173. 

menstraciet, menstracyet, n. See minstrelsy. 
menstrua 1 (men'str$-fi), W. pi. fL., < menstruus, 
monthly: see menstr'uous.] Catamenial dis- 
charges; menses. 

menstrua 2 , n. Latin plural of menstruum. 

menstrual 1 (men'strb-al), a. [= F. menstruel 
= Pr. menstrual = Sp. t’g. menstrual = It. men- 
struate, < L. menstrualis, monthly, of or hav- 
ing monthly courses, < menstruus , monthly: 
see metistruous.] 1. Recurring once a month; 
monthly; gone through or completed in a month ; 
specifically, in astron., maxing a complete 
cycle of changes in a month; pertaining to 
changes of position recurring monthly: as, the 
menstrual equation of the sun’s place. — 2. Per- 
taining to the menses of females; menstruous; 
catamenial: as, the menstrual flux or flow. — 3. 
In hot., same as menstruous , 3. 

menstrual 2 (men 'str^-al), a. [< menstruum 4- 
-fl/.] Pertaining to a menstruum. 

Note : that the dissents of the menstrual or strong waters 
may hinder the incorporation as well as the dissents of the 
metals themselves. Bacon, Physiological Remains. 

menstmant (men'str$-ant), a, [< L. menstru- 
an(t-)8 , ppr. of menstruare , menstruate: see 
menstruate.] Subject to monthly flowings ; in 
the state of menstruation: as, a menstruant 
woman. 

menstruate (men'strb-at), V. i. ; pret. andpp. 
menstruated, ppr. menstruating. [< L. men- 
struatus, pp. of menstruare (>*Sp. menstruar), 
menstruate ; cf . menstruous.] To discharge the 
menses. 

menstruatet (men'str$-at), a. Menstruous. 

menstruation (men-str^-a'shon), n. [= F. 
menstruation = Sp. menstruacion = Pg. men- 
strua$do = It. mestruazione , menstruazione, < 
NL. menstruatio(n-), < L. menstruare, menstru- 
ate: see menstruate.] 1. The act of menstruat- 
ing or discharging the menses. — 2. The period 
of menstruating. 

menstruel (men'strfi), n. [Formerly also men • 
strew; < OF. menstrue, F. menstrues , pi., = Pg. 
men8truo = It. mestruo, menstruo , < L. menstrua, 
menses: see menstrua.] The menstrual flux. 

menstruous (men'str^-us), a. [< L. menstruus, 
of or belonging to a month, monthly, neut. pi. 
menstrua, monthly courses of women, menses, 
< 7ften#i£,amontb: see menses, month.] 1. Hav- 
ing the monthly flow or discharge, as a female. 
— 2. Pertaining to the monthly flow of fe- 
males. — 3. In hot., lasting for a month. 

menstruum (men'str^-um), pi. menstrua , 
menstruums (-fi, -umz). [ML., neut. of L. ?«e«- 
8truus, of a mouth, monthly: see menstruous. 
The reason of the name in the chemical use is 
not determined.] Anv fluid substance which 
dissolves a solid; a solvent. 

Briefly, it [the material of gems] consfsteth of parts so 
far from an icie dissolution that powerful mengtruums are 
made for its emollltion. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iL 1. 

All liquors are called menstruums which are used as dis- 
solvents. or to extract the virtues of ingredients by infu- 
sion or decoction. Quincy. 

The intellect dissolves fire, gravity, laws, method, and 
the subtlest unnamed relations ot nature in Its resistless 
menstruum. Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 296. 

mensual (men'gu-al), a. [= F. mensuel = Sp. 
mcnsual = It. mensuale, < L. mensualis, < men- 
sis, a month: see month . Cf. mensa f 2 .] Of or 
relating to a month ; occurring once a month ; 
monthly. 

The arrangement [of a table showing the distribution 
of earthquakes] is mensual. J. Milne, Earthquakes p. 250. 

Those series of biographies which issue with mensual 
regularity from Paternoster Row. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 622. 

menBUr ability (men' gu-ra-bil ' i-ti), w. The prop- 
erty of being mensurable. 

The common quality which characterizes all of them is 
their mensurabuity. Reid, On Quantity. 

mensurable (men'§u-ra-bl), a. [= F. mensu- 
rable = Sp. mensurable = Pg, mensuravel, < LL. 
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mention 


mensurabilis, that can be measured, < mensu- 
rare, measure: see mensurate , measure . Cf. 
measurable .] 1. Capable of being measured; 

measurable. 

The solar month . . . ia not easily mensurable. Holder. 
2. In music . noting that style of music which 
succeeded the earliest plain-song, and was dis- 
tinguished from it by such a combination of 
simultaneous but independent voice-parts that 
a system of rhythm was necessitated to avoid 
confusion. It involved both a classification of rhythms 
and the Invention of a notation to represent rhythmic 
values. Two principal rhythms were recognized : tempus 
per/ectum, which was triple (called “perfect " for fanciful 
theological reasons), ana tempu* imper/ectum , which was 
duple. The system of notation included notes and rests 
called large, maxima, long, breve, semibreve, minim, semi- 
minima fusa, and semifusa (JusMa), of which in general 
each note was equal in duration to either three or two of 
the next denomination, according to the tempos used. 
(See the various words.) The working out of the system 
was highly complicated, but it prepared the way for the 
medieval study of counterpoint and for the invention of 
an adequate notation, ana thus contributed directly to 
the progress of musical art. Also mensural. 

mensurableness (men 'gu-ra-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being mensurable; mensurability. 
Bailey , 1727. 

mensural (men'gu-ral), a. [= Sp. Pg. mensural , 

< LL. mensuralis, of or belonging to measur- 
ing, < L. mensura , measuring: see measure , «.] 
1. Pertaining to measure. — 2. Same as men- 
surable, 2.— Mensural note, in musical notation , a note 
whose form indicates its time- value relative to other notes 
in the same piece, as in the ordinary modern notation.— 
Mensural signature. See signature and rhythmic. 

mensnrate (men 'su -rat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
mensurated , ppr. mensurating. [< LL. mensura - 
tus, pp. of mensurare (>It. mensurare = Sp. Pg. 
mensurar = P. mesurer ), measure, < mensuray 
measuring, measure : see measure , n. Cf. mea- 
sure, r.] To measure ; ascertain the dimensions 
or quantity of. [Rare.] 

mensuration (men-gu-ra'shou), n. [= F. men- 
suration = Pr. mensuratio == op. mensuracion , 

< LL. mensuratio(n-)y measuring, < mensurare, 
measure: see mensurate , measure.] The act, 
art, or process of measuring; specifically, the 
act or art of determining length, area, volume, 
content, etc., by measurement and computa- 
tion: as, the rules of mensuration; the menstt- 
ration of surfaces and solids. 

The measure which he [the Christian] would have others 
mete out to himself is the standard whereby he desires to 
be tried in his mensurations to all other. 

Bp. Hall, The Christian, § ii. 

mensurative (men'gu-ra-tiv), a. [< mensurate 4* 
-ivc.] Capable of measuring; adapted for mea- 
surement, or for taking the measure of things. 

“Yes, Friends," observes the Professor, “not our Logi- 
cal, Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative one. is King 
over us.” Carlyle, 8artor Resartus (ed. 1831X p. 168. 

The third method spoken of may be called the mensura- 
tive. Jour. Franklin Inst, CXXII. 842. 

ment^. An obsolete preterit of mean 1 . 

ment 2 t. An obsolete preterit of ming 1 . 

merits, r. «. A variant of mintf. 

-ment. [ME. -ment = OF. and F. -men t = Sp. 
- miento = Pg. It. -mento y < L. -men turn, a com- 
mon suffix, forming from verbs nouns denoting 
the result of an act or the act itself: as in ali - 
mentum, nourishment, < alerey nourish ; / ragmen - 
turn, a piece broken o frangere (frag-), break ; 
segmentuniy a piece cut off, \ secare , cut (LL.); 
regimentum , rule, < regere , rule; monumentum , 
that which keeps inmind, < monere, keep in mind, 
advise, etc.] A common suffix of Latin origin, 
forming, from verbs, nouns which usually de- 
note the results of an act or the act itself , as in 
aliment, fragment, segment , commandmenty docu- 
men t, monumen t, govemmen t, etc . it is much used 
as an English suffix, being attachable to almost any verb, 
whether of Latin or French origin, as in movement, nourish- 
ment, payment, as well as to many of purely English or 
other Teutonic origin, as in astonishment, atonement, ban- 
ishment, bewilderment, merriment, etc. 

menta, n. Plural of mentum . 

mentagra (men-tag'rfi), n. [L., < mentum , the 
chin, *r Gr. ay pa, a taking, catching (cf . chiragra, 
podagra t etc.).] In pathol ., an eruption about 
the chin, forming a crust like that which occurs 
in scald-head. 

mental 1 (men'tal), a. [< F. mental = Sp. Pg. 
mental =z It. mentale , < LL. mentalis,ot the mind, 
mental, < L. men (t-)s f the mind: see mind^n.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to the mind; specifically, be- 
longing to or characteristic of the intellect; 
intellectual : as, the mental powers or faculties ; 
a mental state or condition ; mental perception. 
'Twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages. 

Shak., T. and 0., 1L 8. 184. 


That modification of the sublime which arises from a 
strong expression of mental energy. 

D. Stewart, Philos. Essays, ii. 8. 

In what manner the mental powers were first developed 
in the lowest organisms is as hopeless an inquiry as now 
life first originated. Darwin , Descent of Man, I. 85. 

2. Done or performed by the mind ; due to the 
action of the mind. 

By mental analysis we mean the taking apart of a com- 
plex whole and attending separately to its parts. 

J. Stilly, Outlines of Psychol., p. 885. 

3. Relating to the mind ; concerned with the 
nature, attributes, or phenomena of the human 
intellect: as, mental philosophy; mental sci- 
ences.— Mental alienation, insanity.— Mental arith- 
metic, association, modification, etc. See the nouns. 

mental 2 (men'tal), a. [= F. mental , < L. men- 
tum, the chin: ‘see mentum.] In anat. f of or 
pertaining to the mentum or chin; genial. — 
Mental artery, a branch of the inferior dental branch 
of the Internal maxillary artery, issuing from the mental 
foramen to be distributed to the chin and lower lip.— 
Mental foramen. See foramen. — Mental fossa, a de- 
pression on the outer surface of the lower jaw-bone for 
the attachment of the muscle acting upon the chin.— 
Mental nerves, several terminal branches of the inferior 
dental nerve, issuing from the mental foramen. — Mental 
point, in cranium., the foremost median point of the lower 
border of the lower jaw, at the symphysis mentl.— Mental 
prominence, the projection beyond the vertical of the 
lower anterior border of the lower Jaw-bone. It is highly 
characteristic and almost diagnostic of the human species. 
—Mental spines. Same as mental tubercles.— mental 
SUtnre, In entom.. the impressed line dividing the men- 
tum from the gula.— Mental tubercles. Same as ge- 
nial tubercles (which see, under genial 2). 

mental 3 (men'tal), n. An Oriental water-tight 
basket, having “four ropes attached, by which 
two men raise water from a stream or cistern 
and discharge it into a trench for irrigation. 
E. H. Knight. 

mentality (men-tal'i-ti), n. [< mental 4- -ity.] 
Mental action or power; intellectual activity; 
intellectuality. 

The “Catholic World” laments the decay of mentality in 
Protestant England, finding the cause of its unhappiness 
in the fact that the British magazine is so poor an affair 
as it is. . . . This is but a dangerous criterion of mental- 
ity. The Nation, Aug. 8, 1871, p. 78. 

A certain amount of mentality or volition accompanied 
the result Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 450. 

Hudihras has the same hard mentality. 

Emerson, English Traits, xiv. 

mentalization (men # tal-i-za'shpn), n. [< men- 
talize 4* -ation .] Operation of the mind ; men- 
tal action; manner of thinking. [Rare.] 

Previous to the establishment of complete delirium or 
delusions there may be traced deviations from healthy 
mentalization. E. C. Mann , Psychol. Med., p. 101. 

mentalize (men'tal-iz), v. t . ; pret. andpp. men- 
talizedy ppr. mentalizing. [< mental 1 + -ize.] 
To develop mentally ; cultivate the mind or in 
tellect of ; excite to mental activity. 

The only thing that can ever undermine our school sys- 
tem in popular support is a suspicion that it does not mor- 
alize as well B&mentalize children. 0. S. Hall, in N. A. Rev. 

mentally (men'tal-i), adv. [< mental 1 4- -ty 2 .] 
Intellectually ; in the mind ; in thought or med- 
itation ; in idea. 

There is no assignable portion of matter so minute that 
it may not, at least mentally (to borrow a school-term), be 
farther divided into still lesser and lesser parts. 

Boyle, Works, I. 401. 


aromatic labiate plants belonging to the tribe 
Satureinece, type of the subtribe Menthoideas. 
It is characterized by 4 stamens, which are nearly equal 
and distant or diverging, with parallel anther-cells, and 
by a calyx which is 10-nerved and 5-toothed. Over 800 
species have been described, but the plants vary greatly, 
and the number may be reduced to 25; they are widely 
distributed over the world, but are found principally in 
the temperate regions. They are erect diffuse herbs with 
opposite leaves, and flowers in dense whorls, arranged in 
terminal or axillary heada or spikes. The common name 
of the genua is mint See mint*, horsemint, hillwort, and 
peppermint. 

me&thene (men'then), n. [< L. mentha , mint, 
4- - ene .] A liquid hydrocarbon (CjoHjg) ob- 
tained from peppcnnint-oil. 

Mentholdes (men-thoi'de-e), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tham, 1832), < Mentha 4- - oidece .] A subtribe of 
labiate plants of the tribe Satureinece. It is char- 
acterized Dy distant or divaricate stamens, with anthers 
which are 2-celled, at least when young, and by a calyx 
which is almost always from 5- to 10-nerved. It embraces 
20 genera, of which Mentha is the type, and about 600 spe- 
cies, although the latter number may be much reduced. 
The plants are found in both hemispheres, hut are almost 
wholly confined to the temperate or subtropical regions. 

menthol (men'thol), n. [< L. metitha y mint, 
4- -ol.] In chem., a solid crystalline body 
(CioHjsoOi) which .separates from oil of pep- 
permint on standing. It has the odor of peppermint, 
melts at 106° F., and volatilizes unchanged at a higher tem- 
perature. It is used in medicine as a local application in 
neuralgia. Also called peppermint-camphor. 

It was known that menthol . . . generated a keen feel- 
ing of cold on being spread over the forehead. 

Dr. Ooldscheider, Nature, XXXIV. 71. 

Menticirros (men -ti- sir 'us), n. [NL., orig. 
Mentieirrhus (Gill, 1861 ),< L. mentuniy the chin, 
4* cirrusy a tuft of hair : see cirrus.] A genus 
of scisenoid fishes. There are about 11 species, all 
American, as M. nebulosus, of the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, where it is known as kingfish, whiting, and 
barb; M. albttmus, a more southern whiting of the same 
coast ; and M. undulatus, the bagara of the Pacific coast. 
They are highly prized for the table. See cut under king- 
fish. 

menticnltural (men-ti-kul'tur-al), a. [< L. 
men(t-)Sy the mind, 4- cultural Culture : see cul- 
ture .] Cultivating or improving the mind. 

Imp. Diet. 

mentiferous (men-tif'e-rus), a. [< L. men(t-)Sy 
the mind, 4* feme = E. bear 1 .] Conveying or 
transferring mind or thought; telepathic: as, 
mentiferous ether. [Recent.] 

mentfcerous (men-tij'e-rus), a. [< L. mentum, 
the chin, 4- gerere , bear, carry.] In entom., 
bearing the mentum: as, a mentigerous process 
of the gula. 

mention (men'shon), n. [< ME. meniioun, 
mencioiiy \ OF. mention , F. mention = Sp. men- 
cion = Pg. menfflo = It. mentioned L. mentio(n-), 
a calling to mind, a speaking, mention, akin 
to men(t-)8y mind, < memini (y men, min), have 
in mind, remember: see mind 1 .] 1. State- 
ment about or reference to a person or thing; 
notice or remark; especially, assertion or state- 
ment without details or particulars. 

He dide many grete dedes of armes, of whiche is yet 
made no mention, till that my mater com ther-to. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), L 124. 
And sleep in doll, cold marble, where no meittion 
Of me more must be heard of. 

Shak, Hen. VIII., ill. 2. 488. 


mentation (men-ta'shon), n. [< L. meti(t-)s, 
the mind, 4* -ation.] 1. The action or exercise 
of the mind or of its physical organ; mental 
activity; ideation; 
cerebration; intel- 
lection. 

The most absurd 
mentation and most ex- 
travagant actions in in- 
sane people are the sur- 
vival of their fittest 
states. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 178. 

2. The result of 
mentation ; state of 
mind. 

menteryt (men'te- 
ri), n. [< F. men - 
terie, lying, false- 
hood, < mentir , < L. 
mentiri , lie : see 
mendacious.] Ly- 
ing. 

Loud mentery small con- 
futation needs. 

O. Harvey, Sonnets, xix. 

Mentha (men'thji), 
n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. 
mentha mint: see 

iwiwf-.J A genus of .,«<>.«; b, calyx. 


Let us . . . speak of things at hand 
Useful ; whence haply mention may arise 
Of something not unseasonable to ask. 

Milton, P. L., vlil. 200. 
Now, the mention [of God’s name] is vain, when it is 
useless. Paley, Moral Philos., lv. 2. 

2. Indication; evidence. [Rare.] 

It [the earthquake] brought vp the Sea a great way vpon 
the maine Lana, which is carried backe with it into the 
Sea, not leauing mention that there had beene Land. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 682. 

3f. Note; reputation. 

Tis true, I have been a rascal, as yon are, 

A fellow of no mention, nor no mark. 

Fletcher (and another Prophetess, v. 8. 

4f. Report; account. 

And wheresoever my fortunes Bhall conduct me, 

So worthy mentions 1 shall render of you, 

8o vertuous and so fair. 

Beau, and FI., Custom of the Country, L 1. 

mention (men'shon), 17. t. [< F. mentioner = 
Sp. Pg. mencionar = It. menzionare , < ML. men - 
tionarCy mention, < L. mentio(n-)y mention: see 
mention , ?t.] To make mention of; speak of 
briefly or cursorily; speak of; name; refer to. 

1 will mention the lovingkindneases of the Lord. 

Isa. Ixiii. 7. 

I mention Egypt, where proud kings 

Did our forefathers yoke. MiUon, Psalm lxxxviL 

This road was formerly called Via Antoniana ; the as- 
cent to it is difficult, and a Latin inscription is cut on the 
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rook, mentioning the name of the road, and that it was 
made by the emperor Aurelias. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. L 02. 

mentionable (men'shon-a-bl), a , [< mention + 
-able,] That can or maybe mentioned. 

mentohyoid (men-to-hroid), a. and n. [< L. 
mentumy the chin, + NL. huoideSy hyoid.] I, a. 
Pertaining to the chin ana to the hyoid bone. 

H. ft. An occasional muscle in man, passing 
between the chin and the hyoid bone. 

mentoxneckelian (men*to-me-ke'li-an), a, [< 
L. mentumy the chin, + Meckel (see def.) + 
•tan.] A distal division of Meckel’s cartilage 
around which the lower jaw ossifies, as distin- 
guished from a proximal division which is con- 
verted into a part of the suspensorium of the 
jaw or an ossicle of the ear. 

mentonnidre (mon-ton-iar'), ft. [F., < OF. 
mentonierey < menton , the chin, < L. mentumy 
the chin: see mentum .] 1. Same as beaver 2 . 

— 2. A piece of armor, used on occasions of 
special danger 
as an appen- 
dage to the 
open helmet, 
worn about 
the close of 
the fifteenth- 
and the begin- 
ning of the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was put 
on outside of the 
gorget, secured 
to the helmet by 
hooks on each 
tide and by a slot 
or similar con- 
trivance at the 
umbrel, and thus 
replaced the viaor 
and beaver of 
the armet, except Mentonnifcre, close of 15th century, 

that it was not 

capable of being raised, but had to be removed altogether. 
8. An extra defense used during the just, pro- 
tecting the throat and lower part of the face. 
[Rare.] 

mentor (men' tor), n, [< L. Mentor ,< Gr. M£v- 
rupy Mentor (or’Athena in his guise), friend and 
adviser of Odysseus (Ulysses) and of Telema- 
chus; prob. ‘adviser,’ akin to L. monitor , ad- 
viser: see monitor,] One who acts as a wise 
and faithful guide and monitor, especially of 
a younger person; an intimate friend who is 
also a sage counselor, as of one who is young or 
inexperienced. 

mentorial (raen-to'ri-al), a, [< mentor + -*«/.] 
Containing advice or admonition. 

mentum (men' turn), ft. : pi. menta (-tft). [L.. 

the chiu.] 1. The chin; the anterior ana 
inferior part of the mandible or under jaw- 
bone of a mammal, with or without associated 
soft parts. It sometimes is regarded as including the 
parts In the whole interramal space, or interval between 
the horizontal rami of the mandible. 

2. Inentom.y the median or central and usually 
principal part of the labium. The term has 
been applied to different parts of the labium, in different 
insects and also in the same insect, whence confusion has 
arisen, especially in the use of the terms mentum and 
submentum. The mentum is properly the part of the 
labium between the submentum and the ligula, and is 
often less conspicuous than either of these. See labium, 
and cut at mouth-part*. 

8. In bo t.y a projection in front of the flower 
in some orchids, caused by the extension of the 
foot of the column. — Levator mentL See levator.— 
Mentum absoondltum. the retreating chin, not attain- 
ing to a perpendicular let fall from the alveolar border of 
the jaw ; a chin with no prominence. — Mentum proml- 
nulum, the protrusive chin, extending beyond a perpen- 
dicular let fall from the alveolar border of the jaw. — Quad- 
ratus mentL the depressor labii inferioris, a muBcle of 
the chin whicn draws down the lower Up.— Symphysis 
mentl, the midline of union of the two halves of the lower 
jaw-bone.— Tooth Of the mentum. Same as mentum 
tooth. — Triangularis mentl, the depressor an gull oris,# 
muscle which draws down the corner of the mouth. 

mentlllll-tooth (men'tum-toth), n. In entom.y 
a small median process on the front margin of 
the mentum, generally within an emargination. 
It is found in certain Coleoptera. 

Mentzelia (ment-ze'li-S), n, [NL. (Plunder, 
1703), named after C. Mentzely a botanical au- 
thor of Brandenburg in the 17th century.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants 
of the natural order Loasece, it is distinguished by 
a one-celled ovary with an indefinite number of ovules, by 
having no scales on the coroUa, and by alternate leaves. 
About 40 species are known, which are found in the 
wanner and tropical regions of America, especially in 
the western part. They are herbs or small shrubs, usually 
with rigid tenacious barbed hairs, leaves which are most- 
ly coarsely toothed or pinnatifld, and yellow or white 
flowers, which are cymose or solitary. 
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menu (me-ntt'), n. [F., < L. minutum, neut. of 
minutus, small : see minute' 2 .] A bill of fare. 

You have read the menu, may you read it again : 

Champagne, perigord, galantine, and— champagne. 

Locker , Mr. Placid's Flirtation. 

Mennra (me-nu'rii), ft. [NL., so called in ref. 
to the extraordinary form of the tail (which is 
otherwise compared to a lyre), < Gr. ufjvy, the 
moon, + ovpdy tail.] The typical and only known 
genus of Menuridte, Three species are described: M. 
superba, M. victoria, and M. alberti, all of Australia, and 
two apparently valid. See cat under lyre-bird. Also writ- 
ten, incorrectly, Mamura, Mcenura. 

mennrancet, ft. See manurance. 
menuref. v. t. See manure, 

Menuriase (me-nu'ri-de), n.pl. [NL., < Menura 
+ - idee .] An Australian family of anomalous or 
pseudoscinine passerine birds, represented by 
the genus Menura ; the lyre-birds, it is one of 
two families (the other being Atvichiida) which, though 
belonging to the order Passeres, deviate from the normal 
passerine type in the structure of the vocal organs and in 
some other particulars, to snch an extent that a separate 
division of the order has been established for their recep- 
tion. (See Memtroidcce and Pseudoseine s.) The remarkable 
conformation of the tail of the male birds early attracted 
attention, and the size and general appearance of the birds 
caused mem for many years to be considered as rasorlal 
or gallinaceous, they being accordingly ranked with the 
mound-birds, curassows, and guana. Subsequently they 
were referred by some authors to the American family of 
rock-wrens ( Pteroptoehbdas ). It is only of late years that 
a knowledge of the anatomical structure has enabled orni- 
thologists to classify the family correctly, 
mennroid (men'u-roid), a. Having the charac- 
ters of the Menuroidew; pseudoscinine. 
Mennroidese (men-u-roi'de-e), «. pi. [NL., < 
Menura + -oidec p.] A superfamily of pseudo- 
scinine passerine birds containing the Memiri- 
dw and Atrichiidcey or the Australian lyre-birds 
and scrub-birds, characterized by the abnormal 
structure of the acromyodian syrinx, and the 
disposition of the tensor patagii brevis as in 
picarian birds. 

menuse 1 !, V. A Middle English form of minish. 
mennfl© 2 t. «. See menise. 

Menyantnese (men-i-an'the-e), ». pi, [NL. 
(Grisebach, 1839), < Menyanthes + -ece .] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order GenUanece y the 
gentian family. It is characterized by having radical 
or alternate leaves, and by the lobes of the corolla being 
lnduplicate-valvate in the bad. It embraces 4 genera, of 
which Menyanthes is the type, and about 40 species. 

Menyanthes (men-i-an'thez), n. [NL. (Toume- 
fort, 1700), improp. for Menianthes or Menan- 
thesy < Gr. yr/vtaio^ y or pr/valocy monthly, or yr/v, 
month, + dvflof, flower.] A genus of plants of 
the natural order Gentianece, type of the tribe 
Menyanthece. It is characterized by a capsule which 
breaks open irregularly at the top into two partial valves, 
and by long petiolate radical leaves, which are trifoliate 
or round, reniform, and crenate. There are two species, 
or perhaps only one, M. tryfoliata, the bog-bean, buck- 
bean, or marsh-trefoil. They are herbaceous water-plants, 
with a creeping rootstock, sheathed by the membranous 
bases of the long petioles, and bear white or bluish flow- 
ers, which grow in a raceme at the apex of a long leafless 
scape. See bog-bean. 

menyanthin (men-i-an'thin), ft. [< Menyan - 
the8 + -in 2 .] A bitter principle obtained from 
Menyanthes trifoliata, 

menyet, menyiet, ft. Other forms of meiny, 
menyngt, n, A Middle English form of meaning. 
menzie (me'nyi), n. A Scotch form of meiny. 

Before all the menzie, and in her moment of power, the 
Qneen humbled her to the dust by taxing her with her 
shame. Scott, Abbot, xxxi. 

Mexudesia (men-zi-e'si-a), n, [NL. (J. E. 
Smith, 1806), so named after Archibald Menzies 
(died 1842), surgeon and naturalist to the expedi- 
tion under Vancouver. The surname Menzies , 
prop. Menyies (the z being orig. merely another 
shape of y) f appears to be derived from ME. 
menzie y i. e. nienyic, var. of meinic, etc., a house- 
hold: see meiny,] A genus of plants of the 
natural order Ericacece and the tribe Bhodorew. 
It is distinguished by the loose coat of the seeds, the short 
gamopetalons corolla, and the 4- to 5-celled ovary. There 
are 7 species, natives of North America, Japan, and Kam- 
chatka, shrubs with alternate petioled entire deciduous 
leaves, and small or medium-sized flowers in terminal ra- 
cemes. One species, M. globularis, is found in the Alle- 
gh&nies. The Irish heath, Dabeoeia poly folia, was formerly 
inclnded in this genus. 

meoblef, a. and ft. See moblei. 
meont, ft. [< Gr. yyov y spignel: see Meunfi, 
mew?.] Same as metrL Minshett. 
Mephistophelean (mef # is - to - fe ' le - an), a, 
[< Mephistopheles + -on.] Same as M'ephisto- 
phelian. 

Wit is apt to be cold . . . and Mephistophelean in men 
who have no relish for humour. 

George Eliot, Essays, German Wit. 

MephistOphele8 (mef-is-tof'e-lez), ti. [Written 
Mepho8tophilus in Shakspere, Fletcher, etc., 
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Mephostophilis in Marlowe, but now generally 
MephistopheleSy as in Goethe ; a made-np name, 
like most of the names of the medieval devils. 
Whether the orig. concocter of the name meant 
to form it from Gr. ui/ y not, + (^wr-), light, 

+ loving (a plausible etymology, though 
the formation is irregular), or from some other 
elements (some conjecture Gr. vtyo?. a cloud, 
+ <l>iM>Cy loving), or merely concocted a Greek- 
seeming name of no meaning, must be left to 
conjecture.] The name of a familiar spirit men- 
tioned in the old legend of Sir John Faustus, 
and a principal agent in Marlowe’s play of Dr. 
Faustus, ana in Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

Then he may pleasure the king, at a dead pinch too, 

Without a MephostophUus, such at thou art, 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. 1. 

Mephistopheles ... is the 8pirit of Negation, and hia 
being exists through opposition to the positive Truth, and 
Order, and Beauty, which proceed from the never-ending 
creative energy of the Deity. . . . His irreverence and 
irony are ... a part of his nature. 

B. Taylor, Faust, L, note 63. 

Mepbistophelian (mef'is-to-fe'lian), a. [Also 
Mephistophelean ; < Mephistophel-es + -*an.J Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling in character the 
spirit Mephistopheles; diabolical; sardonic; 
jeering; irreverent. 

mephitic (me-fit'ik), a . [= F. mfyhitiqvc = 
Sp. mejUico "= Pg. mephitico = It. mefilico , < 
LL. mephiticus, pestilential, < L. mephitis y a 
pestilential exhalation: see mephitis.] Per- 
taining to mephitis: foul; noxious; pestilen- 
tial; poisonous; stifling. 

The schools kept the thinking faculty alive and active, 
when the disturbed state of civil life, the mephitic atmo- 
sphere engendered by the dominant eccleeiasticiam, and 
tne almost total neglect of natural knowledge might well 
have stifled it Huxley , Nineteenth Ceutnry, XXI. 105. 

That strange and scarcely known lily, alas ! of almost 
mephitic odor, the xerophyllum. 

Harper's Mag., LX X VIII. 863. 
Mephltlo gast, carbon dioxid. 

mephitical (me-fit'i-kal), a. [< mephitic + -a/.] 
Same as mephitic, 

mephitically (ine-fit'i-kal-i), adv. [< mephitical 
+ -ty 2 .] With mephitis; foully; pestilentially. 

Mephitinse (mef-i-ti'ne), n. pi. (_NL., < Mephi- 
tis + 4nce.] A subfamily of Mustelidce peculiar 
to America, typified by tne genus Mephitis; the 
skunks. The group is closely related to the badgers or 
Melina and to the African Zorulina , the three being com- 
bined by some authors. But the Mephitina are distin- 
guished by having 2 or 4 more teeth In the lower than in 
the upper jaw, the back upper molar auadrate, and the 
premolars 3 above and below on each side (in one genus 
only 2 above on each side). The form is stoat, with mode- 
rately developed limbs, un webbed digits, and long bushy 
tall ; the coloration is black and white ; there is no sub- 
caudal pouch as in badgers, but the perineal glands are 
enormously developed, secreting the fetid flnid which 
forms a means of defense and offense. The habits are ter- 
restrial and to some extent fossorial. There are 3 genera. 
Mephitis, SpUogale , and Conepatus. 

mephitis (me-fr'tis), n, [< L. mephitis, a pesti- 
lential exhalation ; personified, Mephitis , also 
MejitiSy a goddess wno averts pestilential ex- 
halations.] 1. A pestilential exhalation, espe- 
cially from the earth ; any noxious or ill-smell- 
ing emanation, as from putrid or filthy sub- 
stances; a noisome or poisonous stench. — 2. 
[cap.] [NL.] A genus of skunks, typical of the 
subf am lly Mephi tinte. The teeth are 34 in number, lfl 
above and 18 below. The pelage is very long, the tail long 
and very bushy, and the coloration black, striped or spotted 
with white. The palate ends opposite the last molar : the 
mastoid process Is flaring ; the periotics are not much in- 
flated ; tne zygoma rises backward ; and the profile of the 
skull is highest over the orbits. The nostrils are lateral, 
and the soles hairy, at least in port. There are several 
species, of North and Central America, the best-known of 
which is M. mephitica, the common skunk. M. macrura is 
the long-tailed skank of Mexico. The little striped skunk, 
M. putoriu* of the United 8tates, is referred by Coues to 
the genus SpUogale. The South American and African 
skunks whicn have been referred to Mephitis belong to 
other genera. See skunk. 

mephitism (me-fi'tizm), n, [< mephit(is) + 
-ism,] Same as mephitis , 1. Dunalison. 

Mepliostophilust, Mephostophillst, n. See 

Mephistopheles, 

meradoust (me-ra'shus), a, [Erroneously for 
*meracou8 y < L. 'meracuSy pure, unmixed, < merits, 
pure : see mere 3.] Without admixture or adul- 
teration; pure; hence, strong; racy. 

mer&dtyt (me-ras'i-ti), w. [< L. meracus , pure : 
see meracious.] Clearness or pureness. Bailey , 
1731. 

meraline (mer'a-lin), w. A woolen material for 
women’s dresses and cloaks, usually having a 
narrow stripe. 

mercablet (m6r'ka-bl), a, [< L. mercabiliSy that 
can be bought, < "mercari, trade, buy : see mer- 
chant .] Capable of being bought or sold ; mer- 
chantable. Bailey , 1731. 
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mercantile (m6r'kan-tii), a. [Formerly also 
mercantU ; < OF. mercantile F. mercantile = Sp. 
Pg. mei'cantil = It. mercantile, < ML. mercan - 
tilis, of a merchant or of trade, < L. mercani U)s, 
a merchant, trading: see merchant.'] 1. Of or 
pertaining to merchants, or the traffic carried 
on by merchants ; having to do with trade or 
commerce; trading; commercial. 

Bonrepaux . . . was esteemed an adept in the mystery 
of mercantile politics. Macaulay, Hist Eng., v£ 

2. Characteristic of the business of merchants; 
in accord with business principles. 

It was found essential to establish the work [the “Edin- 
burgh Review ”J on a sound mercantile basis, with a paid 
editor and paid writers. Sydney Smith, Wit and Wisdom. 

Mercantile law, the laws applicable to commercial trans- 
actions ; the law merchant See law merchant, under law*. 
—Mercantile system, in polit econ., the belief, gen- 
erally held till the end of the last century, that all wealth 
consists in gold and silver, and that therefore the expor- 
tation of goods and importation of gold should be encour- 
aged by tne state, while the importation of goods and the 
exportation of gold should be forbidden, or at least re- 
stricted as much as possible. 

While there are so many things to render the assump- 
tion which is the basis of the mercantile system plausible, 
there is also some small foundation In reason, though a 
very insufficient one, for the distinction which that system 
so emphatically draws between money and every other 
kind of valuable possession. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., Prelim. Rem. 

Thus, the Mercantile System admits every mode of ap- 
plying the three factors of production, but considers them 
really productive only in so far as they increase the quan- 
tity of the precious metals possessed by the nation, either 
through the agency of mining at home or by means of 
foreign trade. W. Roscher, Pol. Econ. (trana.), 1. 169. 

=8yn. Mercantile, Commercial. Commercial is the broad- 
er term, including the other. Mercantile applies only to 
the actual purchase and sale of goods, according to one's 
line of business ; the mercantile class in a community com- 
prises all such as are actually in the business of buying and 
selling. Commercial covers the whole theory and practice 
of commerce, home or foreign : as, the British are a com- 
mercial people ; commercial usages, honor, law. The word 
is applicable wherever the more varied activities of com- 
merce are concerned. 

mercantilism (m6r'kan-til-izm), n. [< mercan- 
tile + -ism.] 1. The mercantile spirit or char- 
acter; devotion to trade and commerce ; exces- 
sive importance attached to traffic, or to ex- 
change of values in any way. 

Mercantilism is drawing into its vortex the intellectual 
strength of the nation. The Century, XXXL 81L 

2. In polit. econ., the mercantile system, or the 
theories embodied in it. See mercantile. 

Indeed, it has been Justly observed that there are in him 
(Hume) several traces of a refined mercantilism, and that 
he represents a state of opinion in which the transition 
from the old to the new views is not yet completely effected. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 864. 

mercantilist (m£r'kan-til-ist), ». [< mercantile 
+ -wf.] 1. A devotee of mercantilism; a be- 

liever in the supreme importance of trade and 
commerce. — 2. In polit. econ.. an advocate 
of the mercantile system, or of some similar 
theory. 

The mercantilists may be best described, as Roscher has 
remarked, not by any definite economic theorem which 
they held in common, but by a set of theoretic tendencies, 
commonly found in combination, though severally prevail- 
ing in different degrees in different minds. 

Encyc. Brit, XIX. 854. 

mercantilists (iner'kan-ti-lis'tik), a. [< mer- 
cantilist + -ic.] Pertaining to mercantilism, or 
to the mercantile system m political economy ; 
characteristic of mercantilists. 

From the seventeenth century mercantilists views began 
to exercise a more and more marked influence upon finan- 
cial literature. Cyc. qf PoL Science, n. 197. 

mercantility (m6r-kan-til'i-ti), n. [< mercan- 
tile + -ity.] Mercantile spirit or enterprise. 
[Rare.] 

He was all on fire with mercantility. 

C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, lxxvi. (Davies.) 

mercaptan (mfcr-kap'tan), n. [So called as ab- 
sorbing mercury; < L. Mer(curim), Mercury, 
ML., quicksilver, mercury, + captan(t-)s , tak- 
ing, ppr. of capture, take : see captation.] One 
of a class of compounds analogous to alcohols, 
in which the group SH takes the place of hy- 
droxyl. They are all liquids having an offensive garlic 
odor, and form with mercuric oxid white crystalline com- 
pounds, hence their name. Methyl mercaptan (CHsSHL 
or methyl sulphydratc, is a highly offensive ana volatile 
liquid. 

mercaptide (mfcr-kap'tid or -tid), n. [< mer- 
captan + -4de^.] A compound formed by the 
union of mercaptan with a metallic base, 
mercaptoic (m6r-kap-td'ik), a. [< mercapt(an) 
+ -o-xc.] Derived from or having the proper- 
ties of mercaptans. 

mercatt, mercatet, ». [< It. mercato , < L. mer- 
catus , a market: see market.] Same as market. 
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This was formerly the Circus or Agonales. dedicated to 
sports and pastimes, and is now the greatest mercat of ye 
cltty. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 20, 1646. 

By order of court a mercate was erected at Boston, to be 
kept upon Thursday, the fifth day of the week. 

Wirdhrop, Hist. New England, 1. 148. 

mercatantet (mer-ka-tan'te), n. [< It. merca - 
tante (cf. Sp. mercadante = OF. mercadant , < 
It.) (equiv. to mercante), a merchant, < merca - 
tare, trade, < mercato , trading, market: see mar- 
ket, t\] A foreign trader. 

Tra. What is he, Biondello? 

Bion, Master, a mercatante, or a pedant, 

I know not what ; but formal in apparel. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 2. 68. 
(Spelled marcantant in the early editions, and mereatant 
in some modern ones.] 

mercativet (m£r'ka-tiv), a. [< ML. mercativus , 
of trading, < mcrcatus, trading : see market.] Of 
or belonging to trade. Coles , 1717. 
Mercator’s chart, projection. See the nouns. 

mercatnret (m£r'ka-tur), n. [<L. mercatura , 
trade, traffic, < mercan , trade: see merchant] 
The act or practice of buying and selling; com- 
merce; traffic; trade. 

mercet (m6rs), v. t. [By apheresi8 from amerce.] 
To amerce; mulct; fine. 

For the kynge of Egipt put him downe at Jerusalem, and 
merced the land In an hundred talentes of sylver and a 
talent of golde. Bible qf 1551, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8. 

mercedet, n. [ME., < L. merces (merced-), pay, 
reward, bribe, etc.: see mercy.] Reward; pay- 
ment; bribe. 

That ys no mede bote a mercede , 

A maner dewe dette for the doynge ; 

And bote if yt be payed prestliche the payer is to blame. 

Piers Plowman (C), lv. 806. 

Mercedonins, Mercedinus (mSr-se-do'ni-us, 
-dl'nus), n. [L.] In the Roman calendar com- 
monly ascribed to Numa Pompilius, second king 
of Rome, an intercalary month iuserted every 
second year between the 23d and the 24th of 
February, and having twenty-two or twenty- 
three days. 

mercementt (mfcrs'ment), n. [ME., also merci- 
ment, mercyment ; by apheresis from amerce- 
ment. Cf. merciament.] A fine ; a penalty satis- 
fied by a money-payment ; a mulct. 

Brynge alle men to bo we wlth-oute by ter wounds 
With-oute mercement other manslaunt amenden alle 
reames. Piers Plowman (C), v. 182. 

Rl 3 t so is loue a ledere and the lawe shapeth, 

Vpon man tor his mysdedes the merciment he taxeth. 

Piers Plowman (B), L 16a 

mercenariant (mfcr-se-na'ri-an), 71. [< merce- 

nary + -an.] A mercenary. " 

Odd bands 

Of voluntaries and mercenarians. 

Marston, In Praise of Pygmalion, L 18. 

mercenarily (mto'se-na-ri-li), adv. [< merce- 
nary + -ly*.] In a mercenary manner. Imp. 
Diet. 

mercenariness (m6r'se-na-ri-nes), n. [< mer- 
cenary 4- -ness.] The character of being mer- 
cenary; venality; regard to hire or reward: 
action or conduct uniformly prompted by the 
love of gain or the acquisition of money as a 
chief end. 

mercenary (m^r'se-nft-ri), a. and n. [< ME. 
mercenarie = F. mercenaire = Sp. Pg. It. merce- 
ry ario, < L. mercenaries, earlier mercennarius, 
hired for pay, hireling, as noun a hired laborer, 
< merces {merced-). pay, wages, reward : see mer- 
cy.] I. a. 1. Working or acting for reward; 
hired; serving only for gain; selling one^ ser- 
vices to the highest bidder. 

Mercenary men, which get their living by the trade of 
rowing. Con/at, Crudities, I. 214. 

Mercenary troops, . . . perfectly acquainted with every 
part of their profession, irresistible in the field, powerful 
to defend or destroy, but defending without love and with- 
out hatred. Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

Hence — 2. Venal; sordid; actuated only by 
hope of reward ; ready to accept dishonorable 
gam: as, a mercenary prince or judge; a merce- 
nary disposition. 

This study fits a mercenary drudge. 

Marlowe , Doctor Faustus, L 1. 

You know me too proud to stoop to mercenary insin- 
cerity. Oddsmith, To Edward Mills. 

3. Pertaining or due to hope of gain or reward ; 
done, given, etc., in return for hire; resulting 
from sordid. motives : as, mercenary services ; a 
mercenary act. 

For many of our princes, woe the while, 

Lie drown’d and soak’d in mercenary blood. 

Shak., Hen. V., lv. 7. 79. 

Thus needy wits a vile revenue made, 

And verse became a mercenary trade. 

Dryden and Soame, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry, iv. 
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One act that from a thankful heart proceeds 

Excels ten thousand mercenary deeds. 

Cowper, Truth, L 224. 

= 8yn . Hireling, etc. See venal. 

n. n. : pi. mercenaries (-riz). 1 . A person 
who works for pay; especially, one who nas no 
higher motive to work than love of gain. 

He was a schepherde and no mercenarie. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 514. 

Stationed by, as waiting a result, 

Lean silent gangs of mercenaries ceased 
Working to watch the strangers. 

Browning, Sordello. 

2. Specifically, a soldier in foreign service; 
a professional soldier. This term became common 
during the long wars of the years immediately following 
the middle ages, when professional soldiers who served 
any one who would pay them were contrasted with those 
who still followed their feudal superiors. 

This is to show, both how tyranny grows to stand in 
need of mercenary soldiers, and how those mercenaries 
are . . . firmly assured unto the tyrant. 

Raleigh, Hist. W orld, V. ii 2. 

Like mercenaries, hired for home defence. 

They will not serve agAinBt their native Priuce. 

Dryden , Hind and Panther, iL 29a 

The Chief Citizens, like the noble Italians, hire Merce- 
naries to carry arms in their stead. Steele, Tatler, No. 28. 

mercer (m£r's£r), n. [< ME. mercer , meercere, 
< OF. mercier , F. mercier = Pr. mercer, mercier 
= Sp. mercero = Pg. mercieiro = It. merciajo, < 
ML. merciarius (also merceritis, mercer us, after 
OF.), a trader, a dealer in small wares, < L. 
merx (mere-), merchandise: see mercy , mer- 
chant.] 1. A dealer in small wares, or in mer- 
chandise of any sort. 

A row of pins, arranged as neatly as In the papers sold 
at the mercers'. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 589. 

2. A dealer in cloths of different sorts, espe- 
cially silk. [Eng.] 

She feels not how the land drups away, nor the acres 
melt ; nor foresees the change, when the mercer has your 
woods for her velvets. B. </on*m,.Epicuene, iL 1. 

mercerization (m6r's6r-i-za'shon), 17. [< mer- 
cerize + -ation.] A process of treating cot- 
ton fiber or fabrics, invented by John Mercer, 
a Lancashire calico-printer, and patented in 
1851. He discovered that the steeping of cotton cloth 
from ten to twenty minutes In caustic and syrupy potash 
lye, and then washing out the cloth with alcohol of spe- 
cific gravity 0.825, caused the texture to contract one tenth 
on drying, retaining 1 4. 7*2 per cent, of potash. If soda lye 
of specific gravity 1.342 is substituted for the potash, the 
cloth shrinks one fourth and contains 9.68 per cent of 
soda. Water abstracts all the soda, and leaves the shrunk- 
en tissue, which takes more brilliant colors in dyeing than 
unmercerized calico. Also spelled mercerisation. 

mercerize (infer' s6r-iz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. mer- 
cerized, ppr. mercerizing. [< Mercer (see def. 
of mercerizatwn) + -ize.] To treat (cotton fiber 
or fabrics) with a solution of caustic alkali ac- 
cording to the method of mercerization. Also 
spelled mercerise. 

The microscopical examination of a mercerised cotton 
fiber shows it to have lost all its original characteristics. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LVL 241. 

mercership (mfer'sfer-ship), «. [< mercer + 

-ship.] The occupation or business of a mercer. 

He confesses himself to he an egregious fool to leave his 
mercership, and go to be a musqueteer. 

Howell, Letters, 11. 62. 

mercery (mfer'sfer-i), ».; pi. merceries (-iz). [< 
ME. mercery, meet eery, mercerie, < OF. mercerie , 
mercierie, F. mercerie (> Sp. mercerkt = Pg. It. 
merceria ), < ML. merciaria (also mercaria , after 
OF.), the trade of a mercer, mercers’ wares, < 
merciarius , amercer: see mercer.] 1 . The class 
of commodities or goods in which a mercer 
deals, as silks, woolen cloths, etc. [Eng.] 

Clothe, furres, and other mercery. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cccciii. 

Half the shop was appropriated to grocery ; the other 
half to drapery, and a little mercery. 

Mrs. GaskeU, Sylvia s Lovers, iff 

Serious-faced folk who buy their merceries economically 
and seldom. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXXIII. 75. 

2. The trade of a mercer. 

The mercery is gone from out of Lombard -street and 
Cheapside into Paternoster-row and Fleet-street. 

Oraunt, Bills of Mortality. 

3. A place where mercers’ wares are sold, 
merchandise (mfer'chan-diz), n. [Also mer- 
chandize; < ME. merchandyse, marchaundise, 
marchaundyse, < OF. marcfiandise, marchaun- 
dise, F. marchandisc, a merchant’s wares, < mar- 
chand, a merchant: see merchant.] 1. In gen- 
eral, any movable object of trade or traffic ; that 
which is passed from hand to hand by purchase 
and sale ; specifically, the objects of commerce ; 
a commercial commodity or commercial com- 
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modities in general ; the staple of a mercantile 
business ; commodities, gooas, or wares bought 
and sold for gain. Beal property, ships, money, 
stocks, and bonds are not merchandise, nor ore notes or 
other mere representatives or measures of actual com- 
modities or values. [Now never used in the plural.] 

Thou shalt not sell her at all for money ; thou shalt not 
make merchandise of her. Deut xxl. 14. 

lien comen oxen be Damasce, that is a fulle fayre Cytee, 
and fulle noble, and fulle of alle Merchandises. 

MandetiUe , Travels, p. 122. 

As many alnagers to alner and measure al kinds of mar • 
chandises which they shal buy or sel by the yard. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 210. 

2f. Purchase and sale ; trade ; bargain ; traffic ; 
dealing, or advantage from dealing. 

1 wolde make a marchaundyse 
Youre myscheffe to marre. York Plays, p. 228. 

For the merchandise of it [wisdom] is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 

Prov. iii. 14. 

Were he out of Venice, I can make what merchandise 
I will. Shak. , M. of V., iii. L 134. 


3f. A merchant ship or vessel; a merchant- 
man. 

The masters of some merchant. Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 6. 

Convoy ships accompany thetr merchants till they may 
prosecute the rest of their voyage without danger. 

Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

4. A shop-keeper or store-keeper. [Scotland, 
and generally throughout the U. S.] — 5f. A 
fellow ; a chap. [Familiar.] 

The crafty merchant (what-ever he be) that will set 
brother against brother meaneth to destroy them both. 

Latimer , Sermons, p. 116, b. ( Mares .) 

I pray you, sir, what saucy merchant was this that was 
so full of his ropery? Shak., R. and J., iL 4. 153. 

Custom of merchants. See custom.- Forwarding 
mer chant . See forwarding. — Hong merchants. See 
honpv. — Merchant of the staple!, a merchant who 
dealt in or exported staple commodities— that is, wool, 
wool-fels, and leather. See staple . — Merchants’ Court. 
See court — Merchant’s Siark, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, a device used on a seal and in similar 
ways by a merchant or dealer : often consisting of a cipher 
of the letters of bis name, often of a selected badge, and 
not often heraldic in character. 


If he pay thee to the utmost farthing, thou hast for- 
given nothlug ; it is merchandise, and not forgiveness, to 
restore him that does as much as you can require. 

Jer. Taylor. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise. See good, n.=8yn. 
L Goods, Commodities, etc. See property. 

merchandize! (m£r'chan-dlz), v. t. [< ME. mar - 
chaundysen; < merchandise , ».] To engage in 
trade; carry on commerce. 

That none offyeer nor puruyour of y« kyngis shall mar - 
chaunduse by hymself or by oditr wytnin the cite or with- 
out of thyngiB touchyng his otfyce. 

Arnold's Chronicle, p. a 

They us’d to merchandize indifferently, and were per- 
mitted to sell to the friends of their enemies. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 6, 1667. 

merch&ndizert (m6r'chan-dl-z6r), n. A dealer 
in merchandise; a merchant; a trafficker; a 
trader. 

That which did not a little amuse the merchandiser*. 

Banyan, Pilgrim's Progress, i. 

merchandizing? (mCr 'chan - di - zing), n. Mer- 
cantile business. 

When I went Home, my antient Father began to press 
me earnestly to enter into some Course of Life that might 
make some Addition to what 1 had ; and after long Con- 
sultation Merchandizing was what I took to. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 848. 

merchandryt, n. An obsolete variant of mer- 
chantry. 

merchant (m6r 'chant), w. and a. [Early mod. 
E. also merchaunt, mar chant, marchaunt , mar- 
chan d; < ME. marchant, marchaunt , marchand, 
< AF. mar chant, marchaunt , OF. marchant , mar - 
cheant, marceant , F. marchand = Sp. merchants 
= It. mercante , a trader, merchant, < L. mer- 
can(U)s , a buyer, opr. of mercari , trade, traffic, 
buy, < merx (mere-), merchandise, traffic, < me - 
rere, mereri, gain, buy, purchase, also deserve, 
merit: see mercy and merit. Etymologically 
the adj. precedes the noun ; but the noun ap- 
pears to be earlier in E.] I, n. 1. One who 
is engaged in the business of buying commer- 
cial commodities and selling them again for 
the sake of profit; especially, one who buys and 
sells in quantity or by wholesale. One who buys 
without selling again, or who sells without having bought, 
os where one sells products of his own labor, or who buys 
and sells exclusively articles not the subject of ordinary 
commerce, or who buys and sells commercial articles on 
salary and not for profit, is not usually termed a merchant. 
Those who buy or sell on a commission for others are 
termed commission-merchants. In the law of bankruptcy, 
which forbids a discharge to merchants and traders who 
have not kept proper books of account, the term has a 
more extended meaning, having been held to include a 
livery-stable keeper who buys hay and grain and indi- 
rectly sells it by boarding horses, but not a broker who 
speculates in stocks. 

Thldre comethe Marchauntes with M arc hand ise be See, 
from Yndee, Persee, Caldee, Ermonye, and of many othere 
Kyngdomea. MandetiUe, Travels, p. 122. 

Ye merchauntes that vse the trade of merchandise, 

Vse lawfull wares and reasonable prise. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 864. 


II. a. 1. Relating to trade or commerce : com- 
mercial : as, the law merchant. See law*. 

Sir Peter. Yes, madam, I would have law merchant for 
them too. Sheridan, School for Scaudal, it 2. 

The merchant flag Is without the Royal arms, and has a 
narrow yellow stripe at the top and bottom of the flag 
outside the two red bars. Preble, Hist, of the Flag, p. 92. 

2. Pertaining to merchants; belonging to the 
mercantile class; engaged or used in trade or 
eommeree. 

Up amang the merchant geir [merchandise]. 

They were as busy as we were down. 

Paid qf the Beidswire (Child's Ballads, VI. 136). 

Merchant Adventurers. See adventurer.— Merchant 
bar, merchant Iron, an iron bar which has been finished 
by passing through the merchant rolls. Puddled bars (see 
puddle) are worked into merchant iron or merchant bar 
by being cut into pieces of suitable length, which are then 
piled In packets, heated to a welding-heat, and then ham- 
mered and rolled, or rolled without hammering, into bars 
of suitable shape to be put upon the market. The amount 
of labor bestowed on tbia process depends on the quality 
of the iron it is desired to produce. Puddled bars which 
have been rolled a second time are called “No. 2," and this 
is what is usually designated as merchant bar. It is the 
lowest quality of iron available tor the general smith's 
use. If piled and rolled again, the product is called “No. 
8 . " Another repetition of the process furnishes an article 
known as “beat-best,'' and still another gives “treble- 
best.”— Merchant captain or seaman, a captain or 
seaman employed in the merchant service.— Merchant 
prince, a merchant of great wealth. 

Many of the merchant-princes of Lombard Street and 
CornhUl. Macaulay, Hist Eng., xv. 

Merchant rolls, the rolls of a rolling-mill which turn 
out merchant bars.— Merchant service, the mercantile 
marine; the business of commerce at sea.— Merchant 
Ship, a ship employed In mercantile voyages; a ship 
used in trading.— Merchant tailor, a trading tailor; a 
tailor who furnishes the materials for the clothes that he 
makes. 

This yere [xix. of Henry VII.] the taylours sewyd to the 
Kynge to be callyd Marchant Taylours; whereupon a grete 
grudge rose amonge dyuers craftys in the cyte agaynst 
them. Arnold's Chronicle, p. xliL 

Mer chan t train, in metaLworking, a set of rolls having 
a series of grooves, decreasing progressively, for reducing 
Iron puddle-bars to the sixes and shapes known as mer- 
chant bar.— Merchant Venturer?, a Merchant Adven- 
turer. See adventurer. — Merchant vessel, a merchant 
ship. 

Lo, how our Merchant-vessels to and fro 
Freely about our trade-full waters go. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 

merch&ntt (m6r'chant), v. i. [Formerly also 
merchand , marchand ; < OF. marchander, F. mar- 
chander, trade, < marchand, a trader : see mer- 
chant , n.] To trade; buy or sell ; deal; barter; 
traffic; negotiate. 

His wyfe had rather marchant with you. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart a Chron., II. cxxlx. 

And [Ferdinandol marchanded at this time with France, 
for the restoring ox the counties of Russignon and Per- 
pignlan, oppignorated to the French. 

Bacon, Hen. VIL, p. 90. 

merchantable (mfcr'clian-ta-bl), a. [< ME. 
merehandable ; < merchant, v., + -able.’] 1. Suit- 
able for trade or sale ; salable. 


A merchant of or in an article is one who buys and sells 
it. and not the manufacturer selling it. A wine grower 
is not a wine merchant ; even a wine importer is not called 
a wine merchant, but a wine importer. 

Lord BramweU , Law Rep., 7 Ex. 127. 

Here shall be his Belgravia for his grandees, and this 
his Cheapaide and his Lombard Street for the merchants 
and bankers. A. Trollope, South Africa, II. 60. 

2f. A supercargo ; the person in charge of the 
business affairs of a trading expedition. 

He anchored In the road with one ship of small burden ; 
and, pretending the death of his merchant, besought the 
French, being some thirty in number, that they might bury 
their merchant in hallowed ground. 

Raleigh (Arber's Eng. flamer, I. 16). 


Ther wyvea hath hen merchandabull. 

And of ther wore compenabull. 

The Horn of King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, 1. 21). 

Verses are grown such merchantable ware 
That now for sonnets sellers are the buyers. 

Sir J. Harington, Epigrams, L 40. 

2. Specifically, inferior to the best or “ select- 
ed ” quality, but sufficiently good for ordinary 
purposes: as, merchantable wheat or timber. — 

3. The highest of the three grades into which 
codfish that have been salted, washed, and dried 
are sorted. [Newfoundland.] 

merchant-bar, merchant-iron. See merchant 
bar, under merchant , a. 


merchanthood (m£r' chant-hud), n. The occu- 
pation of a merchant. 

Finding merchant-hood in Glasgow ruinous to weak 
health. Carlyle, Reminiscences, II. 83. 

merchantlyt (m£r'chant-li), a. [< merchant + 
-ly 1 .] In a manner befitting a merchant. 

merchantman (m£r'chant-man), w. ; pi. mer- 
chantmen (-men). [< merchant + man.] If. A 
merchant. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man 
seeking goodly pearls. Mat. xliL 45. 

The craftsraaii, or merchantman, teach eth his prentice 
to lie, and to utter his wares with lying and forswearing. 

Latimer. 

2. A ship employed in the transportation of 
goods, as distinguished from a ship of war; a 
trading vessel. 

Likewise had he served a year 
On board a merchantman , and made himself 
Full sailor. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

merchantry (m6r'chant-ri), n. [Formerly also 
merchandry ; < merchant + -ry.] 1. The busi- 
ness of a merchant. 

I wish human wit, which is really very considerable in 
mechanics and merchantry, could devise some method of 
cultivating canes and making sugar without the manual 
labour of the human species. 

Walpole, Letters, iv. 482. ( Davies . ) 

2. The body of merchants taken collectively : 
as, the merchantry of a country. 

merd&blet (mCr'si-a-bl), a. [< ME. mercy able, 
< OF. merciable, merciful, < nterci, mercy: see 
mercy.] Merciful. 

That of his mercy God so merciable 
On us his grete mercy multiplie. 

Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 236. 

To us alle bee merciable, 

And forseue us alle oure mysdede. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 100. 

merdamentt (m6r'si-a-ment), n. [< ML. mer- 
ciamentum, < mcrciare, fix a fine: see amerce, 
amercement. Cf. merriment.] Amercement. 

Takynge of merceamentys otherwyse then the lawe them 
oommaundyd. Fabyan, Chron., an. 1268. 

Mercian (mfcr'§ian), a. and n. K ML. Mercia 
(6ee def.) (< AS" Mirce, Mcrcc , Mierce, Myrer, 
pi., the Mercians, Mercia) + -ian.] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to Mercia, an ancient kingdom 
in the central part of England, extending 
westward to the Welsh border. It reached its 
greatest height in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of ancient 
Mercia. 

merciful (mCr'si-flil), a. [< ME. mercyful; < 
mercy + -ful.] 1. Possessing the attribute of 
mercy ; exercising forbearance or pity ; not re- 
vengeful or cruel; clement; compassionate; 
gracious. 

And the publican . . . smote upon Ills breast, saying, 
God be merciful to me a sinner. Luke xviii. 18. 

I shall both find your lordship judge and juror, 

You are so merciful. Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 3. 61. 

You are a merciful creditor. God send me al wayB to deal 
with such chapmen ! 

The Great Frost (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 88). 
2. Characterized by mercy; manifesting clem- 
ency or compassion ; giving relief from danger, 
need, or suffering. 

Virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 114. 
sBvn. Humane, Merciful (see humane), lenient, mild, 
tender-hearted. 

mercifully (m6r'si-ffd-i), adv. In a merciful 
manner; with compassion or pity; in mercy; 
tenderly; mildly: as, mercifully spared. 

Good Kate, mock me mercifully. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 214. 

All persons vnjustly exil’d by Nero ... he mercifully 
restored againe to their country and honour. 

Sir H. SavUe, tr. of Tacitus, p. 11. 

mercifulness (mGr'si-fiil-nes), n. The quality 
of being merciful ; tenderness toward the faults 
or needs of others ; readiness to forgive offense 
or relieve suffering. 

merdfyt, v. t. [< mercy + -fy.] To pity. 

Many did deride, 

Whilest she did weepe, of no man mercifide. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. vii. 32. 

merciless (m6r'gi-les), a. [< mercy + -less.] 
1. Destitute of mercy; unfeeliug; pitiless; 
hard-hearted; cruel; relentless; unsparing: as, 
a merciless tyrant. 

The foe is merciless, and will not pity ; 

For at their hands I have deserved no pity. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VL, ii. 6. 25. 

She was merciless in exacting retribution. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., H. 16. 
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She hauled me to the wash-stand, inflicted a merciless, 
but happily brief scrub on my face and hands with soap, 
water, and a coarse towel. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, iv. 

2. Without hope of mercy. [Rare.] 

And all dismayd through mercilesse despaire. 

Spenser, F.Q..IV. viii. 51. 

=Byn. 1. Unmerciful, severe, inexorable, unrelenting, bar- 
barous, savage. 

mercilessly (m£r'si-les-li), adc. In a merciless 
manner; cruelly. 

merdlessness (m6r'si-les-nes), n. The quality 
of being merciless ; want of mercy or pity, 
mercimentt (m£r'si-ment), n. See merce - 
meat. 

mercnr ammonium (m£r 7 ku-ra-ni6'm-um), «. 
[NXi.,< mercurius , mercury, + ammonium .] A 
compound of mercury and ammonia : specifical- 
ly applied to bases in which mercury replaces 
a part or all of the hydrogen in ammonia. Ex- 
amples are mercurous-ammonium chlorid, (NHOoHg^g, 
ana mercuric-dlammonium chlorid, (NHsjjjjHgUl, known 
a e fusible white precipitate . — Mercnramwioni gm chlo- 
rid. the hydrargyrum ammoniatum or white precipitate 
of the United States and British Pharmacopoeias. 

mercurial (m£r-ku'ri-al), a. and n. [= F. mer- 
curiel = Sp. Pg. mercurial = It. mer cur tale, < L. 
Mercurialis, of or pertaining to the god Mercury 
or to the plauet Mercury, < Mercurius, Mercury : 
see Mercury.] I. a. 1. [cap.] Pertaining to 
the god Mercury ; having the form or qualities 
attributed to Mercury. 

His foot Mercurial , his Martial thigh. 

ShaJe., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 310. 
To see thee yong. yet manage so thine armes, 

Have a mercuriall mince and martial! hands. 

Stirling, A Paneneais to Prince Henry. 

2. Like Mercury in character ; having the moral 
or mental qualities ascribed to the god Mer- 
cury, or supposed by astrologists to belong to 
those under nis star, the planet Mercury ; light- 
hearted; gay; active; sprightly; flighty; fickle; 
changeable; volatile. 

He is ... of a disposition, perhaps, rather too mercu- 
rial for the chamber of a nervous invalid. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 201. 

Mercurial races are never sublime. 

De Quincey, Secret Societies, ii. 

3f. Pertaining to Mercury as god of trade; 
hence, pertaining to trade or money-making: 
as, mercurial pursuits. 

His [Monson’s) mind being more martial than mercu- 
rial , ... he applied himself to sea-service. 

Wood , Athene Oxon., I. 
Properties pertaining to the practice of the law, as well 
as to the mercurial profession. 

P. Whitehead, Gymnasiad, L, note. 

4f. Pertaining to Mercury as herald; hence, 
giving intelligence ; pointing out ; directing. 

As the traveller is directed bv a mercurial statue. 

ChUlingieorth, Religion of Protestants. 

5. Pertaining or relating to mercury or quick- 
silver. (a) Containing or consisting of Quicksilver or mer- 
cury : as. mercurial preparations or medicines, (b) Char- 
acterised by the use of mercury : as, mercurial treatment, 
(c) Caused by the use of mercury : as, a mercurial disease. 
—Hepatic mercurial ore, cinnabar.— Mercurial hath, 
erethism, gage. See the nouns. — Mercurial gilding. 
8am e as uxuh-gildina . — Mercurial horn -ore. Same 
as calomel . — Mercurial level, ointment, pendulum, 
thermometer, etc. See the nouns. 

H. n. If. A person possessing any of the at- 
tributes of the god Mercury ; one of mercurial 
temperament; a sprightly person; also, one 
given to trickery; a cheat or thief. 

Come, brave mercurials, sublim’d in cheating, 

My dear companions, fellow- soldiers 
1' th’ watchful exercise of thievery. 

T. Tomku C\ Albumaxar, L 1. 

2. A preparation of mercury used as a drug. 

The question with the modern physician is not, as with 
tiie ancient, . . . Shall mercurials be administered? 

H. Spencer, Study of Sociology, p. 21. 

mercurialine (mer-ku'ri-al-in), n. [< mercurial 
+ -ine 2 .] A volatile alkaloid (CH 5 N) extract- 
ed from the leaves and seed of Mercurialis 
annua. It is a poisonous oily liquid, isomeric 
and possibly identical with raethylamine. 
Mercurialis (m6r-ku-ri-a'lis), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. mercurialis , sc. herba , a plant, 
prob. dog’s-mercury : see mercurial.] A genus 
of plants of the natural order Eupharbiacece , the 
tribe Vrotanew , and the subtribe Acalyphccc. it is 
composed of 6 species of herbs native in Europe, the Med- 
iterranean region, and eastern Asia. M. perennis, the 
dog's-mercury, is a poisonous weed, with a simple erect 
stem six or eight inches high, the oblong or ovate-lanceo- 
late leaves crowded on its upper half; the flowers are 
dioecious on slender axillary peduncles. M. tomentosa of 
the Mediterranean region was long supposed to have the 
power of determining the Bex of children according as the 
mother drank the juice of the male or of the female plant. 
See mercury, 8, and boy's, girl's, and golden mercury (un- 
der mercury). 
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mercurialisation, mercurialise. Sec mercu- 
rialization. mercurialize. 

mercnrialism (m6r-ku'ri-al-izm), n. [< mercu- 
rial + -tom.] The pathological condition pro- 
duced by the use of mercury. 

The other patient, on the contrary, showed no signs of 
mercurialism whatever. Lancet, No. 8447, p. 009. 

mercnrialist (mSr-ku'ri-al-ist), n. [< mercurial 
+ -to*.] 1. One who is under the influence of 
the planet Mercury, or one resembling the god 
Mercury in fickleness of character. 

Mercurialists are solitary, much in contemplation, sub- 
tile. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 190. 

2. A physician much given to the use of mer- 
cury in the treatment of disease. Dunglison. — 
3f. A scholar; a rhetorician. 

He who with a deepe insight marketh the nature of our 
Mercurialists shall find as fit a harbour for pride under a 
schollers cap as under a souldiers helmet. 

Greene, Farewell to Follie. 

mercnrialization (m6r-ku ir ri-al-i-za'shqn), n. 
[< mercurialize + -ation.] The act of mercu- 
rializing, or the state of being mercurialized. 
Also spelled mercurialisation. 

Premature delivery appeared to follow the mercurial i- 
zation of the system. 

A. S. Taylor, Med. Jurisprudence, p. 448. 

mercurialize (m£r-ku'ri-al-iz), t\; pret. andpp. 
mercurialized , ppr. mercurializing. [< mercu- 
rial + -toe.] I. intrans. To be capricious or 
fantastic. 

H. trans. 1. To treat or impregnate with mer- 
cury, as by exposure to its vapor, or immersion 
in a chemical solution of it. To mercurialize a pho- 
tographic negative is to subject it to the action of a solu- 
tion of bichlorid of mercury in order to intensify or rein- 
force the image. Plugs of mercurialized carbon are some- 
times used in microphones and in the transmitter of a tele- 
phonic circuit. 

2. In med ., to affect with mercury, as the bod- 
ily system ; bring under the influence of mer- 
cury. 

Also spelled mercurialise. 
mercurially (m6r-ku'ri-al-i), adv. 1. In a mer- 
curial manner. — 2. By means of mercury. 
Mercurian (m6r-ku'ri-an), a. [< L. Mercurius , 
Mercury, 4- -an.] 1. pertaining to Mercury as 
god of eloquence. 

The mercurian heavenly charme of hys rhetoriaue. 

Hash, Haae with yon to Saffron- Walden. 

2. Pertaining to the planet Mercury. 

Absorption by a Mercurian atmosphere. 

A. M. Clarke, Astron. in 19th Cent 

mercnric (m6r-ku'rik), a. [< mercur-y + -#>.] 

1. Related to or containing mercury. — 2. In 

chem., specifically applied to compounds in 
which each atom of mercury is regarded as bi- 
valent: as, mercuric chlorid, HgCl 2 Mercuric 

chlorid, corrosive sublimate.— Mercuric fulminate, 
fulminating mercury ; adetonatingcompound^HgoNoGo) 
which crystallizes in shining gray crystals, prepared from 
a mixture of alcohol, nitric acid, and mercury nitrate. A 
moderate blow or slight friction causes It to explode vio- 
lently. It is used for charging percussion-caps and deto- 
nating caps for firing dynamite, etc. 

mercurincation (mGr-ku'ri-ti-ka'shon), n. [< 
mercurify + - ation : see -fication.] 1". In chem., 
the process or operation of obtaining the mer- 
cury from metallic minerals in its fluid form. — 

2. The act or art of mixing with quicksilver. 

It remains that I perform the promise I made of adding 
the ways of mercwrificaHon. Boyle, Works, I. 643. 

mercurify (m6r-ku'ri-fi), v. t .; pret. and pp. 
mcrcurified, npr. mercurifying. [< mercury + 
-fy.] 1. To oDtain mercury from (metallic min- 
erals), as by the application of intense heat, 
which expels the mercury in fumes that are 
afterward condensed. — 2. To combine or min- 
gle with mercury; mercurialize. 

A part only of the metal is mcrcurified. 

Boyle, Works, I. 641. 

mereuxiousnesst (m6r-ku'ri-us-nes), w. [< *mer- 
cnrwu8 (< L. Mercurius , Mercury) + -ness.'] The 
state or quality of being mercurial, or like the 
god Mercury, as (in the quotation) in his char- 
acter of a swift messenger. 

A chapeau with wings, to denote the mercuriousnem of 
this messenger. Fuller, Worthies, Kent 

mercurismt (mfcr'ku-rizm), n. [< Mercur-y + 
-tom.] A communication of news or intelli- 
gence; a communication or announcement. 
Sir T. Browne. 

mercurous (m£r ' ku-rus), a. [< mercur-y + 
-oitv.] 1. Related to or containing mercury. — 
2. In chem ., specifically applied to compounds 
in which t wo atoms of mercury are regarded as 
forming a bivalent radical : as, mercurous chlo- 
rid, Hg 2 Clo. 



Mercury.— Statue of Greek 
workmanship, in the British 
Museum, London. 


Mercury 

Mercury (m6r'ku-ri), n. 

[< ME. Mercurie, mer- 
curic. < AF. Mercuric, 

OF. Mercure , F. Mercure 
= Sp. Pg. It. Mercurio, 

< L. Mercurius , Mercury 
(the deity and the 
planet), so called (ap- 
par. ) as the god of trade, 

< merx (mere ), mer- 

chandise, wares : see 
mercy , merchant. ] 1. 

In Rom. myth ., the 
name of a Roman di- 
vinity, who became 
identified with the 
Greek Hermes. He was 
the sod of Jupiter aud Mala, 
and was the herald and am- 
bassador of Jnpiter. As a 
god of darkness, Mercury 
Lb the tutelary deity of 
thieves and tricksters; he 
became also the protector 
of herdsmen, and the god 
of science, commerce, and 
the arts and graces of life, 
and the patron of travel- 
ers and athletes. It was he 
who guided the shades of 
the dead to their final abid- 
ing-place. He is represented 
in art as a young man, usually wearing a winged hat and 
the talaria or winged sandals, and bearing the caduceus 
or pastoral staff and often a purse. 

The herald Mercury. 

New-lighted on a heaven -kissing hill. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 4. 58. 

2. [i. c. or cap.] PI. mercuries (-riz). One who 
acts like the god Mercury in his capacity of a 
messenger; a conveyor of news or information ; 
au intelligencer. 

Following the mirror of all Christian kings. 

With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 

Shak., Hen. V., ii., chorus, 7. 

We give the winds wings, and the angels too, as being 
the swift messengers of God, the nimble mercuries ot hea- 
ven. Abp. Sancrqft, Sermons, p. 181. 

Hence — 3. [/. c. or cap.] A common name for 
a newspaper or periodical publication; for- 
merly, also, a newspaper-carrier or a seller of 
newspapers. 

Those who sell them [news-books] by wholesale from 
the press are called mercuries. Cmcell. 

No allusion to it is to be found in the monthly Mercu- 
ries. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 

4f. [?. c .] Warmth or liveliness of tempera- 
ment; spirit; sprightly qualities; hence, lia- 
bility to change ; fickleness. 

He was so full of mercury that he oonld not fix long in 
any friendship, or to any design. Bp. Burnet. 

5. The innermost planet of the solar system. 
Its mean distance from the sun is 0.387 that of the earth. 
The inclination (7 degrees) and the eccentricity (0.2050) of 
its orbit are exceeded only by some of the minor planets. 
Its diameter is only 3,000 miles, or about g of that of the 
earth ; its volume is to that of the earth as 1 to 18.5. It 
performs its sidereal revolution in 88 days, its synodical 
in 116. Its proximity to the sun prevents its being often 
seen with the naked eye. The mass of Mercury, though 
as yet not very precisely determined, is less than that of 
any other planet (asteroids excepted). According to Schia- 
parelli it rotates on its axis in the same way as the moon 
does, once in each orbital revolution. 

0. [J. c.] Chemical symbol, Hg; atomic weight. 
200.1. A metal of a silver-white color ana 
brilliant metallic luster, unique in that it is 
fluid at ordinary temperatures, it becomes solid, 
or freezes, at about —40°, and crystallizes in the isometric 
system. Its specific gravity at 0° is 13.6; when frozen, 
according to J. W. Mallet, 14.1932. This metal occurs 
native, sometimes in considerable quantity ; but by far 
the largest supply is obtained from the sulphid, known 
as ciniCabar. (See cinnabar.) Mercury is not very gener- 
ally disseminated. In the United States only traces of its 
ores have been found to the east of the Cordilleras. The 
principal sources of supply are the mines of Almaden in 
Spain, of New Almaden and others near the Bay of San 
Francisco, and of Idria in Austria. Its chief use is in 
the metallurgic treatment of gold and silver ores by 
amalgamation. The thermometer and barometer are 
instruments in which the peculiar qualities of this metal 
are well illustrated. Commercially the most important 
salts of mercury are mercurous chlorid (HgoClo) or calo- 
mel, chiefly used in medicine, and the mercuric chlorid 
(HgClo) or corrosive sublimate, a violent poison used in 
medicine and extensively in surgery as an antiseptic, and 
as a preservative in dressing skins, etc., being a very pow- 
erful antiseptic. The sulphid (HgS^ or cinnabar, when 
prepared artificially, is called vermilion, and Is used as a 
pigment. The names mercury and quicksilver are entire- 
ly synonymous, but the former Is rather a scientific des- 
ignation, and one necessarily used in coroponnd names 
and in the adjective form ; while the latter is a common 
popular designation of this metal. See amalgam , calomel, 
quicksilver. 

7. [/. c.] Th© column of quicksilver in a ther- 
mometer or barometer, especially with refer- 
ence to the temperature or state of the atmo- 
sphere shown by it. [Colloq.] 
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Whatever may be the height of the mercury [in the 
barometer], a sudden and rapid fall is a sure sign of foul 
weather. R. Strachan , in Modern Meteorology, p. 80. 



8. [1. <*.] (a) A plant of the genus Mercurialis , 
chiefly M . perennis, the dog’s-mercurv, locally 
called Kentish balsam (which see, unSer Kent- 
ish ), and if. annua , the annual or French mer- 
cury. See Mercurialis. (b) In older usage, the 
Ckenopodium Ban us- Hen ric us. See allgood and 
good- King-Henry. This is the English, false, or 
wild mercury. — 0, In her., the tincture purple, 
when blazoning is done by the planets.— Argental 
mercury. See argental. — Baron’s mercury (prob. orig. 
* barren mercury J, the male plant of Mercurialis perennis. 
— Boy’s mercury, the female plant of Mercurialis annua 
(the sexes having Been mistaken). — Corneous mercury. 
Same as calomel. — Extinction of mercury. See extinc- 
tion.— Girl’s m er c ur y, the male plant of Mercurialis 
annua. See motel, 2. — Golden mercury, Mercurialis pe- 
rennis , var. aurta.— HydroBubUmate of mercury, a 
trade-name for calomel prepared by condensing the vapor 
of mercurous chlorid with steam in a large receiver, 
which causes it to deposit 
in an impalpable powder 
absolutely free from any 
trace of corrosive subli- 
mate.— Mercury agom- 
eter. See agometer. — 

Mercury air-pump, an 
apparatus used for produ- 
cing a vacuum, consisting 
essentially of a reservoir 
above from which mercury 
flows down through a 
small vertical tube, the 
vessel to be exhausted 
being attached at the side 
(at C in the figure) at a 
height something more 
than SO inches above the 
lower receptacle. The de- 
scending drops of mer- 
cury carry with them por- 
tions of the air or other 
gas from the receiver, and 
if the process is long con- 
tinued, the supply vessel 
at the top being kept full, 
a nearly perfect vacuum 
may be obtained. This 
form of air-pump is often 
called a Sprengel pump. 

It gives a much higher de- 
gree of exhaustion than is 
possible with the ordinary 
mechanical air-pump, and 
is much used not only In 
physical experiments but 
also for practical purposes, 
for example in removing 
the air from theglass bulbs 
of the incandescent elec- 
tric lamps. — Mount Of 
Mercury, in palmistry. 

See mount 1,6.— Native or 
TlrBln Hi® Mercury Air-pump. 

P™ ” f ®^J“?" dr ,‘ n ‘ h „® The letter C ut.rks the point 
form Of globules In cay- where the vessel to be exhausted is 
itles of the ores of this attached, 
metal. — Three - seeded 


mercury, a plant of the genus Acalgpha, of the same 
family as Mercurialis , and more or less similar in appear- 
ance. The fruit splits into three two-valved one- seeded 
nutlets. It is a large genus, chiefly tropical or subtropi- 
cal. Many of the Bpeclea are shrubby ; a few (mostly her- 
baceous) are found jn the United States. — Transit Of 
Mercury, a passage of Mercury over the disk of the sun. 
—Vegetable mercury, a Brasilian plant, Franciscea 
unijtora, also called manaca. See Franciscea. 
mercuryt (m6r'ku-ri), V. t. [< mercury , ?/.] To 
wash with a preparation of mercury.* 


They are as tender as ... a lady’s face new mercuried. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1. 


mercury-cup (m£r'ku-ri-kup), n. 1. The cis- 
tern or a mercury barometer, which is filled 
with mercury and in which the lower end of the 
barometer-tube is inserted. — 2. A small open 
cup containing mercury, used in electrical in- 
struments and apparatus as a connection for 
conductors. The cup may be of conducting material 
and connected with one end of the wire forming the cir- 
cuit, in which case the circuit will be closed by inserting 
the other end of the wire in the mercury ; or the cup may 
be of non-conducting material, in which case both ends of 
the wire m ust be i nserted i n the mercury to close the circuit. 

mercury-furnace (m£r'ku-ri-f6r'nas), n. A 
furnace in which cinnabar is roasted in order 
to cause the pure mercury to pass off in fumes, 
which are condensed in a series of vessels, 
mercury-gatherer (m£r'ku-ri-gaTH*£r-£r), n. 
In metal-working , a stirring apparatus which 
causes quicksilver that has become floured or 
mixed with sulphur in amalgamating to resume 
the fluid condition, through the agency of me- 
chanical agitation and rubbing. E. H. Knight. 
mercury-goosefoot (m^r'ku-ri-gtfs'fut), n. 
Same as mercury, 8 (6). 

mercury-holder (m£r'ku-ri-hdPder), n. A vul- 
canite cup, with a cover, used by dentists in 
preparing amalgam. 

Mercury's-violet (mer'ku-riz-vPo-let), w. The 
common canterbury-bell, Campanula Medium. 


mercy (mfcr'si), n. ; pi. mercies (-siz). [< ME. 
mercy, mercye, mersye, mar si, merci, < OF. merci, 
mercit, F. merci = Pr. merce = Sp. merced = Pg. 
It. merce , grace , thanks, mercy, pity, pardon, 
< L. merces (merced-), pay, reward, also bribe, 
price, detriment, condition, income, etc., ML. 
also thanks, grace, mercy, pity, pardon, < merx 
(mere-), merchandise, < merere, merer*, gain, ac- 
quire, buy, also deserve, orig. ‘receive as a 
share’: see merit. Cf. amerce, gramercy.'] 1. 
Pitying forbearance or forgiveness; compas- 
sionate leniency toward enemies or wrong- 
doers ; the disposition to treat offenders kindly 
or tenderly ; the exercise of clemency in favor 
of an offender. 

A man wltheout marti no marti shall have 
In tyme of ned when he dothe it crave. 

MS. AshmoU 46. (HaUiweU.) 

The Lord is longsuffering, and of great mercy, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression, and by no means clearing the 
guilty. Num. xiv. 18. 

A woman’s mercy is very little, 

But a man’s mercy is more. 

Sir Hugh, or the Jew's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, HI. 834). 

The sentiment of mercy is the natural recoil which the 
laws of the universe provide to protect mankind from de- 
struction by savage passions. Emerson, John Brown. 

2. An act or exercise of forbearance, good will, 
or favor; also, a kindness undeserved or un- 
expected; a fortunate or providential circum- 
stance; a blessing: as, it is a mercy that they 
escaped. 

I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies . . . 
which thou hast shewed unto thy servant. Oen. xxxii. 10. 

E’en a judgment, making way for thee. 

Seems in their eyes a mercy for thy sake. 

Cowper, Task, iL 182. 

3. Pity ; compassion ; benevolence : as, a work 
of mercy. 

In coueitise lyned haue y, 

And nenere dide werkls of mercyes. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.X p. 09. 

Which now of these three . . . was neighbour unto him 
that fell among the thieves? And he said, He that shewed 
mercy on him. Luke x. 86, 37. 

4. Discretionary action ; unrestrained exercise 
of the will and the power to punish and to 
spare : as, to be at one’s mercy (that is, wholly 
in one’s power). 

At leugth, vpon their submission, the king tooke them 
to mercie , vpon their fine, which was seized at twentie 
thousand marks. HoUnshed, Hen. III., an. 1265. 

And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only. Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 355. 
Last, ’bout thy stiff neck we this halter hang, 

And leave thee to the mercy of the court. 

Beau, and Ft., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 

A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while anything is 
denied him ; and when the lady ceases to be cruel, she is, 
from the next moment, at his mercy. Swift. 

Covenanted mercies. See covenant — Fathers of 
Mercy, the name of a society of Roman Catholic mission- 
ary priests, founded in France in 1806 and Introduced into 
the United states in 1842.— For mercy! for mercy’s 
sake! an exclamation, usually an appeu to pity. 

Fer. Myself am Naples; 

Who with mine eyes, never since at ebb, beheld 
The king my father wreck’d. 

Mir. Alack, for mercy ! 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 487. 
Qod-a-mercyt. See Godi.— Great mercy t. [imitated 
from gramercy, ME. grant mercy. See gramercy.) Great 
favor. 

Great mercy , sure, for to enlarge a thrall 
Whose freedom shall thee turne to greatest scath ! 

Spenser, F. Q., II. v. 18. 
Bisters of Mercy, see sisterhood. — Spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. In the middle ages, seven 
great works of mercy were enumerated called the spirit- 
ual and as many called the corporal works of mercy. The 
seven works of corporal mercy are to feed the hungry, give 
drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, visit prisoners, visit 
the sick, harbor strangers, bury the dead; of spiritual 
mercy, to convert sinners, instruct the ignorant, counsel 
the doubtful, console the afflicted, bear wrongs patiently, 
forgive injuries, pray for the living and the dead. Cath. 
Diet. 

In fulflllynge of Godis comraandmentis and of the seven 
dedis of mercy bodili and gostly to a manys euen cristen. 

BoUe, quoted in Hampole s Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), 

[Pref., p. xi. 

TO cry (one) mercy, (a) See cry, v. (&) To proclaim a tax. 
Bot Athelstan the maistrie wan and did tham mercie crie , 
& alle North wales he sat to treuage hie. 

Bob. of Brunne, p. 28. 
=Syn. 1. Clemency, etc. See leniency. 

mercyf.P. t. [< ME. mercien , < OF. mercier, thank, 
also fine, < merci, thank, mercy, fine : see mercy , 
w., and cf. merce, a merce."] 1. To thank. 
Mildellche thenne Meede merciede hem alle 
Of heore grete goodnesse. Piers Plowman(k), ill. 21. 

2. To fine ; amerce. 

Forsters did somoun, enquered vp & doun 
Whilk men of toun had taken his venysoun, 

& who that was gilty thorgh the foresters sawe. 
Merceid was full nL Bob. of Brunne, p. 112. 


mercy-Beat (m6r'si-set), n. The place of mercy 
or forgiveness; the propitiatory; specifically, 
the covering of the ark of the covenant among 
the Jews. This was of gold, surmounted at each end 
by a cherub with outstretche s wings. On this covering 
the blood of the yearly atonement was sprinkled, and from 
this place God gave nis oracles to Moses or to the high 
priest. Hence, to approach the mercy-seat is to draw near 
to God in prayer. 

mercy-stockt, n. A propitiation. 

Our Saviour, our Ransom, our Spokesman, our Mercy- 
stock. Hutchinson, Works, p. 192. (Davies.) 

mercy-stroke (mSr'si-strok), n. The death- 
stroke, as putting an end to pain ; the coup de 
grftce. 

merit (m6rd), n. [Also mard; < OF. (and F.) 
merde = Pr. merga = Sp. mierda = Pg. It. merda, 
< L.merda, dung, ordure.] Ordure; dung; ex- 
crement. 

If after thou of garlike stronge 
The savour wut expel!, 

A mard is sure the onely meane 
To put away the smell. 

Kendall s Flowers of Epigrammes (1577). (Nares.) 

Haire o’ th’ head, burnt clouts, chalk, merds , and clay. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, li. 1. 

Merdivora (m6r-div'o-re), w. pi. [NL. , fern. pi. 
of merdivorus : see merdivorous.] A group of 
dipterous insects which feed upon dung. 

merdivorous (m6r-div'6-rus), o. [< NL. mer- 
divorus, < L. merda , dung, + vorare , devour.] 
Feeding upon excrement; devouring dung. 

mere 1 (mer), n. [Formerly also nicer, meere, 
mear; < ME. mere, meere , < AS. mere , a lake, 
pool, the sea, = OS. mer* , a lake, =OFries. mar, 
a ditch, = MD. mare , maer, D. meer, meir = OHO. 
mart, mari, meri, meri, MHO. mer, G. meer = 
Icel. marr = Goth, mare* , a lake; = W. mor = 
Gael. Ir. muir = Lith. marts = Buss, more = L. 
mare ( > It. mare = Pg. Sp. Pr. mar = OF. mer, 
mier, meir , F. mer), sea, ML. also mar a, > OF. 
and F. mare , f., a lake, pool, pond; cf. Skt. 
wwiru, desert, < V mar, die : see morfl, mortal. 
Hence in comp, mermaid, merman, etc.; and 
nit. deriv. marsh, marish.] A pool ; a small lake 
or pond. [Not used in the U. S., except artifi- 
cially in some local names, in imitation of Brit- 
ish names : as, Harlem mere in Central Park in 
New York.] 

Then he wendez his way, wepande for care, 

Towarde the mere of Mambre, wepande for sorewe. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iL 778. 

As two Fishes. cast into a Meer, 

With fruitful 8pawn will furnish in few yeer 
A Town with vlctuall. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, li., The Colonies. 

On the edge of the mere the Prince of Orange had al- 
ready ordered a cluster of forts to be erected. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 481. 

mere 2 (mer), n. [Formerly also meer, meere , 
mear, meare; < ME. meer, mere, < AS. gemcere 
= D. meer , a limit, boundary, = Icel. marr, 
border-land.] 1. A boundary; boundary-line. 

The furious Team, that on the Cambrian side 
Doth Shropshire as a meare from Hereford divide. 

Drayton, Polyolblon. (Nares.) 

As It were, a common mear between lands. 

Abp. Ussher, Ana. to Malone, p. 309. 

2. A balk or furrow serving as a boundary- or 
dividing-line in a common field; also, a boun- 
dary-stone; a merestone. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.] — 3. A private carriage-road. [North. 
Eng.] — 4. A measure of 29 or 31 yards in the 
Peak of Derbyshire in England, it is defined by 
Blount as "29 yards in the low Peak of Derbyshire and 31 
in the high.’’ Minins claims were measured by meres, the 
discoverer of a lode being allowed to claim two meres. 

mere 2 ! (mer), t\ [Also meer, mear, etc.; < mere 2 , 
».] I. trans . To limit; bound; divide or cause 
division in. 

That brave honour of the Latine name, 

Which mear'd her rule with Africa and Byze. 

Spenser , Ruins of Rome, st 22. 

At such a point, 

When half to half the world opposed, he being 
The metred question. Shak., A. and C., Hi. IS. 10. 

IL intrans . To set divisions and bounds. 

For bounding and m earing, to him that will keepe It 
jnstely, it is a bond that brideleth power and desire. 

North's PI., L 55. D. (Nares.) 

mere 3 (mer), a. [Early mod. E. also meer, meere; 
= OF. mer, mier = Pr. mer, mier = Sp. Pg. It. 
*nero,<. L. merus , pure, unmixed (as wine), hence 
bare, only, mere.] 1. Pure; sheer ; unmixed. 
For neither can he fly, nor other harme, 

But trust unto his strength and manhood meare. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 34. 

The most part of them are degenerated and growen all- 
most meere Irish. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Our wine is here mingled with water and with myrrh ; 
there [in the world to come] it is mere and unmixed. 

Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 
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2f. Absolute ; unqualified ; utter ; whole ; in the of parts or parcels in coppices or woods. Also 
fullest sense. called mere-tree. 

Those who, being In mere mtaery, contlnuslly do ell merestead (mer'sted), n. [Formerly also m eer- 
on God. Munday (Arbor's Eng. Garner, 1. 204). steady mear stead; < mere 2 + stead.] 1 he land 

Certain tidings now arrived, importing the mere perdi- within a particular mere or boundary ; a farm, 
tion of the Turkish fleet. Shak., Othello, il. 2. 8. The men were intent on their labours, 

Signor Francisco, whose mere object now Busy with hewing and building, with garden plot and with 

Is woman at these years, that’s tne eye-saint, I know, merestead. 

Amongst young gallants. Middleton, The Widow, v. 1. Longfellow, Courtship of Miles Standish, viii. 

Although there is such plenty of fish and fowle and wild merestone (mer'ston), w. [Formerly also meer- 
beasts, yet are they so lasie they will not take paines to stone , meerestone ; < ME. merestone, merestane; 
catch it till metre hunger constrainejhem. ^ ^ _ _ < mere* + stone.] 1. A stone to mark a boun- 


Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 228. 
3. Sheer; simple; nothing but (the thing men- 
tioned); only: as, it is mere folly to do so; 
this is the merest trash. 

Tia a mere toy to you, sir ; candle* rents. 

B. Jonton, Vo! pone, v. 4. 


dary. 

The mislaier of a metre stone is to blame. 


But it is the 


Forc’d of meet Necessity to eat. 

He comes to pawn his Dish, to buy his Meat. 

Congreve, tr. of Satires of Juvenal, xL 


unjust Judge that is the capitall remover of land-markes, 
when he deflneth amisse of lands and property. 

Bacon, Ji 

2. Figuratively, a limit. 

That you contain the jurisdiction of the court within 


Mexianla 

sacyli 

of a depressed bill, with a hooked nail at the end, and a ser- 
ration of very prominent back-set teeth. Several species 
are among the common water-fowls of the northern hemi- 
sphere. The common merganser or goosander, Mergus mer- 
ganser or Merganser castor, is about 2 feet long, and nearly 
8 in extent of wings. In the male the upper parts are glossy- 
black varied wiih white on the wings, the lower pan s white 
tinged with salmon-color, the head and neck glossy dark- 
green like a drake’s, and the bill and feet coral- or vermilion- 
red. The head is slightly crested. The red-breasted mer- 
ganser, M. eerrator, is a similar but somewhat smaller 
bird, with a reddish breast and the head more decidedly 
crested. The hooded merganser, Lophodytes cucullatue, is 
still smaller, black and white, with a beautiful erect semi 
circular crest. A South American species, distinct from 
any of the foregoing, is Mergus bramienm. 

2. [cap.] A genus of Mergince: same as Mer- 
gus. 


* Bacon, Judicature, rnorgfl (m6rj), v. ; pret. and pp. merged , ppr. 

merging . [< OF. merger , mergir = It. m erg ere. < 


. That you contain the jurisdiction oi tne court v 
the ancient merestonee, without removing the mark. 

Bacon, Speech to Hutton (Works, XIII. 202\ 

A mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, a mere merOSWlnet, mOOTSWiliet, n. [ME. meresxoyney 
anything, is an insipid p of the Town. ete /> < 0F - marsouin; < mere* + swine.] A dol- 

Mare right, in law, the right of property without posses- or P or P 018e * . „ . 

Bare. Afere ismucb oftener used than Grassede as a f^eswmur with corl tee fulle huge. 
bare. Bare is positive ; mere essentially negative. Strict- Marts Arthure (E. E. r. o. * L lOBi. 

ly, bare means only without other things, or no more than: mere-tree (mer'tre), n. Same as mere-stake . 

as. the bare mention of a name. Mere seems to imply de- 4 ' . ’ , . _ , . 

flciency: as, mere oonjecture; mere folly. In implying A meeretree, a jtree which is for some bound or Umlt of 
smallness of amount it is sometimes the same os bare. In land. Nomendator (15&»X (AT. and Q., 7th ser.,V. 191.) 
Shakepere, Hamlet, Hi. l, “a bare bodkin ” might be ex- jueretxlci&ll (mer-e-trish'an), a . [= OF. mere - 

a 1 Absolutely triciien,<h.meretrii a prostitute, fJm.] 

merest (mer), aav. [< mere , a. j Absolutely, Qf Qr perta j n ; n g t0 prostitutes; meretricious. 

w 0 Y‘ rv; vi-i — - — Take from human commerce Meretrician amours. 


Is mere mistaken in me. 


On my faith, your highness 


Tom Brown, Works, III. 268. (Davies.) 


1 know I abftll produce things metre devlne. 

Marston, The Fawne, ii. L 

mere 4 ! (mer), a. [ME., also meere , mare y < AS. 
meere, mere = OS. mari = OHG. mari, MHO. 
meere = Ieel. meerr = Goth, mers (in comp, waila- 
mers ), famous; akin to L. memory mindful, re- 
membering, Skt. t/ smary Zend mar t remember: 
see memory.] Famous. 
mere 5 t, n. A Middle English form of mare 1 . 
meregontte (mar'gGt), n. [F. mdre-aoutte, < L. 
merits, pure, unmixed, + gutta (> F. goutte ), a 
drop: see mere 3 and gout 1 .] The first running 
of must, oil, etc., from the fruit before pressure 
has been applied to it: usually limited to the 
juice of the grape. 

merelst, n. [Also merelles, merits; < ME. merels , 
< OF. merelley a game, nine men’s morris, F. 


Fletcher, Mad Lover, Hi. 4. meretricious (mer-e-trish'us), a. [= Sp. Pg. 


It. meretriciOy<Xi. meretriciuSy of or pertaining to 
prostitutes, < meretrix, a prostitute: see mere- 

trix.] 1. Of or pertaining to prostitutes; wan- merger i ( m 6r'j6r), n. [< merge + -erL] 
ton ; libidinous. who or that which merges. 

The meretricious world claps our cheeks, and fondles us mflrmr 2 (mfcr'ter), n. [< OF. merqer , inf. 
nto failings. Fdtham, Resolves, l **'.*'' ----- - 


L. mergerey dive, dip, immerse, sink in, = Skt. 
y majjy dip, bathe. Hence emerge , im merge, sub- 
merge y immersey etc.] I. intrans. To sink or 
disappear in something else ; be swallowed up ; 
lose identity or individuality: with in. 

He is to take care, undoubtedly, that the ecclesiastic 
shall not merge in the fanner. Scott, Speech, April, 1802. 
Fear, doubt, thought, life itself, ere long 
Merged in one feeling deep and strong. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, ii. 

n. trans. To cause to be absorbed or en- 
grossed ; sink the identity or individuality of ; 
make to disappear in something else : follow- 
ed by in (sometimes by into ) : as, all fear was 
merged in curiosity. 

The plaintiff became the purchaser and merged his term 
in the fee. Chancellor Kent. 

The names of Castilian and Aragonese were merged in 
the comprehensive one of Spaniard. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 

One 


unto failings. 

Her deceitful and meretricioue trafflck with all the na- 
tions of the world. Bp. Hall, Hard Texta, Is. xx iiL 17. 

2. Alluring by false attractions: having a gaudy 
but deceitful appearance; tawdry; showy: as, 
meretricious dress or ornaments. 

Pride and artificial gluttonies do but adulterate nature, 
making our diet healthless, our appetites impatient ana 
unsatisfl&ble, and the taste mixed, fantastical, and mere- 
tricious. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, H. 6. 

A tawdry carpet, all beflowered and befruited — such a 
meretricious blur of colors as a hotel offers tor vulgar feet 
to tread upon. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, xxxvUL 


mtrelle, marelle y hopscotch, < mer el (ML. mer el- _ * 0 i_ /mg%T x + r i«b 'mi-in ndv In n. 

MM. •> .how 


quality of being meretricious 

men’s monlV, and also five-penny morris, is a game of allurement; vulgar finery . .... , 

some antiquity. Strutt, SporU and Pastimes, p. 416. meretrix (mer'e-triks), n. [L., a prostitute, $ 


merely (mer'li), adv. [Formerly also meerly ; 
< ME. merely ; < mere 3 + -ly 2 .] If. Absolutely ; 
wholly; completely; utterly. 

What goodes, catallca, Jewels, plate, ornamentes, or 
other stuff, do merely belong orapperteyne to all thesayd 
promocions. English Ouds (E. E. T. S.), p. 187. 

I wish you all content, and am as happy 
In my friend's good as It were merely mine. 

Beau, and FI, Honest Man’s Fortuue, v. 3. 

2. Simply; solely; only. 


2 

Cy , 


Excusing his [Mahomet’s] sensuall felicities iu 


as 

noun, a merging : see merge.] 1. In the law of 
conveyancing, the sinking or obliteration of a 
lesser estate in lands, etc., resulting when it is 
transferred without qualification to the owner 
of a greater estate in the same property (or the 
like transfer of the greater estate to the owner 
of the lesser), if there be no intermediate estate. 
At common law the lesser estate was not deemed to be add- 
ed to the greater, but to be extinguished, so as to free the 
greater estate from the qualification or impairment which 
the existence of the lesser estate lmd constituted. Thus, 
If an owner of the fee of land on which there was an out- 
standing lease, owned by another person, acquired the 
lease, the lease was thereby annulled, and be thereafter 
held simply as owner of the fee. It resulted sometimes 
that, if his title to the fee proved defective, lie could not 
avail himself of any claim under the lease. 

Merger is the act of law, and is the annihilation of one 
estate in another. Its effect is to consolidate two estates, 
and to conform them into one estate. 

Mayhew, On Merger, I. L 

2. In the law of contracts, the extinguishment 
of a security for a debt by the creditor’s accep- 
tance of a higher security, such as a bond in lieu 
of a note, or a judgment in iieu of either: so 
called because such acceptance, by operation 
of law, and without intention of the parties, 

# merges the lower security. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 818. jQQrgll, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of mar- 
leap.] [NL.] A genus of bivalves: same as row*. 

therea. Lamarck, 1799. Margin® (m6r-ji'ne), n. pi. 

" of An 


mererey earn, gain, serve for pay: see merit.] 
1. A prostitute; a harlot. 

A beautiful piece, 

Hight Aspasia, the meretrix. 

B. Jonton, Volpone, L 1. 

That she [Cynthial was a meretrix is clear from many 
indications — her accomplishments, her house in the Sub- 


to come, as meetly allegorical!, and necessarily fitted to 
rude and vulgar capacities. Sandy s, Travailes, p. 46. 

The prayers are commonly performed merely as a mat- 
ter of ceremony. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 212. 

merenchyma (me-reng'ki-m&), n. [NL., < Gr. 


life Merganetta (m^r-ga-net'ft), ». [NL., < Mergus - ince .] A subfamily ~ ^ ^ — 

4* (Jr. vfrrTay a duck.] A remarkable genus of genus Mergus ; the mergansers. Bee merganser 
Anatid&y combining characters of mergansers Mergmlus (mer'gu-lus), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 1816), 

• i 1 AS. A JI .1 1 („<• -Ii n n IT 1 A 3WJ5M1C1 rtf OTV1 0 1 1 th^rtO. 


[NL., < Mergus + 
natidWy typified by the 


with those of ordinary ducks, and having fur- 
thermore a sharp spur on the bend of the wing; 

notomru ***«-/, '*■ l i - the torrent-ducks. See toi'rent-duck. 

ulpog, a part, + (tt ap)iyxvya y in mod. sense 4 pa- MergaiiettillSB (m6r'ga-ne-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., 
renchyma’: see parenchyma.] In bot. y an iraper- < Merganetta + -i/wp.] A subfamily of Anatv- 
fect cellular tissue composed of more or less dee constituted by the genus Mei'ganetto. 
rounded cells and abundant in intercellular merganser (m6r-gan's6r), n. [NL. (>Bp. mer- 
spaces. Cooke. gansar ), < L. mergus y a diver (water-fowl), + 

merenchymatons (mer-eng-kim'a-tus), a. [< anser, goose : see Mergus and A user.] 1. A bird 
merenchyma(t-) +-ou$.] Having the structure 
or appearance of merenchyma. 
meresancet, [< ME. mf resauce : appar. < OF. 
mure (ML. nutria), pickle, brine, + sauce, 
sauce. Cf. OF. saulmure, pickle.] Brine or 
pickle for flesh or fish. Prompt. Pare., p. 334; 

Palsgrave. 

meresman (merz'man), n, [Formerly also 
mearsman, meersman ; < mere’s, poss. of mere 2 , + 
man.] One who points out boundaries. [Ob- 
solete or local.] 

The use of the word “mere” has been revived in the 
mereemen of an Act of Parliament a few years since for 
ascertaining the boundaries of pai ishes. 

iV. and Q., 7th ser., V. 291. 

mere-stake (mer'stak), n. A pollard or tree 
standing as a mark or boundary for the division 



Hooded Merganser ( L*fko«tytex rttcullatus). 

of the genus Mergus or subfamily Mergin&y fam- 
ily Anatidai; a sawbill, garbill, or fishing-duck. 


dimT of Mergusy q’. v.] A genus of small three- 
toed web-footed marine birds of the auk family, 
Alcidce; the dovekies. There is but one spe- 
cies, M. alle . Also called Alle. See cut under 
dovekie. 

MergUS (mdr'gus), n. [NL., < L. mergus , a 
diver (water-fowl), < mergere , dive : see merge.] 
The typical genus of Merging formerly coex- 
tensive with the subfamily, now restricted to 
such species as the goosander, M. merganser , 
and the red-breasted merganser, M. serrator. 
See merganser. 

meri (mi'ri), n. A war-ax or war-club used by 
the natives of New Zealand, it is seldom less than 
a foot or more than 18 inches long, and is made of wood, 
bone, basaltic stone, or green jade. 

merifleum (me-ri - e'um), pi. mericca (-a). 
[NL.. < Gr. pypiaiov, neut. of ftqptaiog , belonging 
to the thigh, < yvpvc, the thigh : see twpros.] In 
entom.y a posterior inflected part of the meta- 
stemum of beetles, forming the anterior sur- 
face of the socket of the hind leg. Enoch . 
Meiiania ( mer-i-an'i-fi), tt. [NL. (Swartz, 1800), 
named after M. S. Merian, a Dutch artist.] A 
genus of plants of the natural order Melastoma- 
cece, type of the tribe Merianiea \ There are about 37 
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Meriania 

species, natives of tropical America and the West Indies. 
They are erect shrubs or trees with longnetioled oblong* 
lanceolate leaves and large yellow or purple flowers. Some 
of the species are cultivated in greenhouses, under the 
name of Jamaica roast 

Merianiese (mer*i-a-ni'e-e), n.pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tharn and Hooker, 1865),’ < Meriania + -etc.] A 
tribe of plants of the natural order Melastoma- 
cece and the suborder Melastomew, characterized 
by the generally terete or slightly angular cap- 
sular fruit and the angulatea, cuneate, or fusi- 
form seeds. It embraces 11 genera and about 
107 species of tropical American shrubs and 
trees. 

mericarp (mer l-karp), n. [= F. m4ricarpe . < 
Gr. pipoq, a part, + Kapnog, fruit.] One of tlie 
two achene-like carpels which form a cremo- 
carp or fruit in the Umbelliferiv : same as he mi- 
carp, 

mendes, n. Plural of meris, 

Meridiaces (me-rid-i-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (Ra- 
benhorst, 1864)J < Meridion + -aceee.] A large 
family of diatoms, according to the classifica- 
tion of Rabenhorst, taking its name from the 

g enus Meridian . The frustule is cuneate, producing 
in-shaped colonies, without central nodule. They live 
in both fresh and salt water. The family is the same or 
nearly the same as the Meridiece of Kuetxing. 
meridi&lt (me-rid'i-al), a. [ME. merydyall; < 
LL. meridiaUs, of midday, < meridiem, midday: 
see meridian.'] Of midday; meridian. 

Whole men of what age or complexion so euer they be 
of, ahulde take theyr natural! rest andslepe in the nyght: 
and to eschewe merydyall sleep. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 244. 

meridian (rae-rid'i-an), a . and n. [< ME. me- 
ridian, <OF. meridien , < F. meridien = Sp. Pg. It. 
meridiano , < L. meri dianus , of or belonging to 
midday or to the south, southern, < meridies , 
midday, the south, orig. *medidies , < medius, 
middle, + dies , day: see medium , mid 1 , and 
dial.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to midday or 
noon ; noonday : as, the meridian sun ; the sun’s 
meridian heat or splendor. 

In what place that any maner man ys at any tyme of the 
yer whan that the Bonne by moevyng of the Armament 
oometh to his verrey meridian place, than is hit verrey Mid- 
day, that we clepen owre noon, as to thilke man ; and 
therfore is it cleped the lyne of midday. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. f 89, 

Towards heaven and the full blazing sun, 

Which now sat high in his meridian tower. 

Milton, P. L., Iv. 30. 
The sun rode high in the heavens, and its meridian blaze 
was powerfully felt Barham , lugoldsby Legends, I. 181. 

2. Pertaining to the culmination or highest 
oint or decree (the sun being highest at mid- 
ay); culminating: highest before a decline: 
as, Athens reached its meridian glory in the 
age of Pericles. — 3. Pertaining to or marking 
a geographical north and south line; extend- 
ing in the arc of a great circle passing through 
the poles : as, a meridian circle on an artificial 
globe. — 4. Noting the eighth of Professor H. 
Rogers’s twelve divisions of the Paleozoic series 
in the Appalachian chain of North America, the 
names of which suggest metaphorically the dif- 
ferent uatural periods of the day: it corresponds 
with the Oriskany sandstone (which see, under 
sandstone). — 5f. Consummate; complete. 

An effrontery out of the mouth of a meridian villain. 

Roger North, Exaoien, p. 180. (Davies.) 

Meridian altitude of a star. See altitude.— Merid- 
ian line on a dial, the twelve o'clock hour-line. 

II. n. 1. Midday; noon. — 2f. Midday re- 
pose or indulgence ; nooning: used specifically 
as in the quotations. 

We have, . . . in the course of this our toil some Journey, 
lost our meridian (the hour of repose at noon, which in the 
middle ages was employed in slumber, and which the mo- 
nastic rules of nocturnal vigils rendered necessary). 

Scott, Monastery, xix. 
Plumdamas joined the other two gentlemen in drink- 
ing their meridian (a bumper-dram of brandy). 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, iv. 

3. The highest point reached before a decline ; 
the culmination; the point of greatest incre- 
ment or development. 

You seem to marvel I do not marry all this while, con- 
sidering that I am past the Meridian of my Age. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 60. 

In the meridian of Edward's age and vigour. 

HaUam , Middle Ages, iiL 8. 

4. A great circle of a sphere passing through 
the poles, or the half of such a circle included 
between the poles ; in geog such a circle drawn 
upon the earth; in astron ., such a circle on the 
celestial sphere. The meridian of a place on the earth’s 
surface is the great circle passing through it and the poles, 
or the great circle of the celestial Bphere passing through 
the pole and the zenith of the place. See longitude. 
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5. Figuratively, the state or condition (in any 
respect) of the people of one place or region, 
or of persons in one sphere or plane of exis- 
tence; as compared with those of or in another: 
as, the institutions or customs of Asia are not 
suited to the meridian of Europe. 

All other knowledge merely serves the concerns of this 
life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

First or prime meridian, the meridian from which lon- 
gitude is reckoned, as that of Greenwich. See longitude , 2. 

— Magnetic meridian of any place, a great circle the 
plane of which passes through that place and the line of 
direction of the horizontal magnetic needle. The angle 
which the magnetic makes with the true geographical me- 
ridian is different in different places and at different times, 
and is called the magnetic declination or the variation of the 
compose. See declination, and agonic line (under agonic). 

— Meridian Of a globe, a meridian drawn upon a globe ; 
especially, a brass circle concentric with the globe, and hav- 
ing the axis of rotation of the globe fixed in the plane of 
one of its faces.— Secondary meridian, in geog., a me- 
ridian whose longitnde from the prime meridian nas beeu 
so well determined that trustworthy longitudes may be as- 
certained by measuring from it 

meridian-circle (tne-rid'i-an-sfer'kl), n. An 
astronomical instrument consisting of a tele- 
scope with cross- wires and moving in the plane 
of the meridian, and provided with a graduated 
circle. The meridian-circle subserves the same pur- 

S oses as the transit-instrument* and also determines the 
eclinations of stars. 

meridian-mark (me-rid'i-an-mark), ft. A mark 
placed exactly north or south of a transit-instru- 
ment at a considerable distance, to aid in ad- 
justing the instrument in the meridian, it is 
sometimes placed near, with a lens interposed to render 
the rays from it parallel as if it were really remote, 
meridies (me-rid'i-ez), n. [L.: see meridian.] 
Meridian ; mid-point. [Rare.] 

About the hour that Cynthia’s silver light 
Had touch’d the pale meridies of the night. 

Cowley , Essays (Agriculture). 

Meridion (me -rid 'i -on), n. [NL. (Agardh, 
1824), < Gr. peptSioVj a small part, dim. of pipog, 
a part.] A genus of diatoms with cuneate frus- 
tule, typical of the family Meridiaceee of Ra- 
benhorst. 

meridional (me-rid'i-6-nal), a. [< ME. meridi - 
onaly meridionel, < OF. meridional , F. meridional 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. meridional = It. meridionale , < 
LL. meridionalis , of midday, < L. meridies , raid- 
day: see meridian.] 1. Pertaining to the me- 
ritfian ; having a direction like that of a terres- 
trial meridian. 

The meridional lines stand wider upon one side then the 
other. Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, iv. 

Along one side of this body is a meridional groove, re- 
sembling that of a peach. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., | 427. 

2. Highest; consummate. 

The meridional brightness, the glorious noon, and height, 
is to be a Christian. Donne, Sermons, xvii. 

3. Southern; southerly; extending or turned 
toward the south. 

Ethiope is departed in 2 princypalle parties ; and that 
is. in the Est partie and in the Meridionelle partie : the 
whiche partie meridionelle is clept Moretane. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 160. 
The which lyne ... is cleped the sowth lyne. or elles 
the lyue meridional. Chaucer , Astrolabe, i. 4. 

4. Characteristic of southern climates or south- 
ern peoples. 

A dark meridional physiognomy. 

Motley , United Netherlands, L 189. 

Meridional distance. See distance.— Meridional parte, 
the distance of any given latitude from the equator upon 
Mercator’s map-projection expressed in minutes of the 
equator. N eglecung the compression . the meridional parts 
are proportional to the integral of the secant of the lati- 
tude, which is the logarithm of the tangent of half the 
polar distance. Taking aedbunt of the compression, the 
secant of the latitude must be divided before integrating 
by 1 4- cos2 (where is the latitude and e the ellip- 
tlcity of the meridian). 

meridionality (me-rid^i-o-nal'i-ti), n. [< me- 
ridional + -ity.] i. The state of being meridi- 
onal or on the meridian. — 2. Position in the 
south; aspect toward the south, 
meridionally ( me-rid'i-o-nal-i ) , adv. [< merid- 
ional + -iy 2 .J In the direction of the meridian ; 
north and south. 

Who [the Jews], reverentially declining the situation of 
their Temple, nor wiiUng to lye as that stood, doe place 
their beds from north to south, and delight to sleep me- 
ridionally. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 8. 

merihedric (mer-i-he'drik), a. [< Gr. pipoc, a 
part, + edpa , a seat, base.] Pertaining to some 
part of the faces of a polyhedron, taken accord- 
ing to some regular system, 
meritat, n. See merels. 

meringue (me-rangg' ), 7i. [F., said to be < Meh- 
ringen , a town in Germany.] In cookery , a 
mixture of white of eggs and sugar slightly 
browned, used for ornamenting and supple- 
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menting other confections. Puddings or tarts, 
etc., covered with this preparation are some- 
times called meringues Meringue glac6, ice-cream 

served with a casing of meringue, 
merino (me-re'no), a. and n. [= F. mdrinos = 
Pg. merino \ merino (sheep), < Bp. merino , rov- 
ing from pasture to pasture (said of sheep), < 
merino, an inspector of sheepwalks, a shepherd 
of merino sheep, also a royal judge, < ML. ma - 
jorinus (used in Spain), the head of a village, a 
steward, majordomo; at. major alts, a chief, in 
Spain a head shepherd, < L. major , greater, in 
ML. a head, chief, etc.: see major f mayor.] I. 
a. 1. Noting a variety of sheep from Spain, or 
their wool. See below. — 2. Made of the wool 
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of the merino sheep: as, merino stockings or 
underclothing. The articles so designated are usually 
made with an admixture of cotton to prevent shrinkage. 
— Merino sheep, a variety of sheep originally peculiar 
to Spain, but now introduced into many other countries. 
They are raised chiefly for the sake of their long fine wool, 
the mutton being but little esteemed. In summer the 
Spanish sheep feed upon the elevated lands of Biscay, Na- 
varre, and Aragon, and toward winter are driven south- 
ward to the fertile plains of New Castile^ Andalusia, and 
Estremadura. 

II. n. 1. A merino sheep. — 2. A thin woolen 
cloth, twilled on both sides and used especially 
for women’s dresses, now to some extent super- 
seded by cashmere. It was originally made of the 
wool of tne merino sheep. There is a variety which has 
an admixture of silk. 

3. A variety of tricot or knitted material for 
undergarments. [U. S.] 
merlon (me'ri-on), n. [= F. merione , < NL. 
Meriones , <j. v.] A book-name of the deer- 
mouse or jumping-mouse of North America, 
Zapus hudsoniusy formerly placed in the genus 
Mcrioties under the name of M. hudsonicus. 
See cut under deer^mouse, 1. 

Meriones (me-ri'6-nez), *». [NL., so called with 
ref. to the development of the hind legs (cf. Gr. 
M Tjpidvrfty a man’s name, companion of Idome- 
neus), < Gr. pypia, thigh-bones, < pnp^y thigh.] 
A genus of saltatorial myomorphic rodents. The 
name has been applied: (a) By llliger, 1811, to the Old 
World jerboas : a synonym of Dipue. ( b ) By Fr6d. Cuvier, 
1825, to a different genus of American jumping-mice, now 
called Zapus. [Disused in both senses.] 

meriB (me'ris), 7i.; pi. merides (-ri-dez). [NL., < 
F. m&t'ide (Perrier), < Gr. //epic ( petnd -), a part.] 
A permanent colony of cells or plastids, which 
may remain isolated or may multiply* by gem- 
mation to form higher aggregates called denies. 
See deme and zooid. Enqjc. Brit ., XVI. 842. 
merismatlc (mer-is-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. pipiapay a 
part, pepiopdsy a division, < pepifytv, divide, < pi- 
po£y a part: see merit.] In biol ., dividing by the 
formation of internal partitions; taking place 
by internal partition into cells or segments. 

Merismatic cells, remaining without function sometimes 
for several years, until the sap-wood containing them be- 
comes dry or heart wood, when they begin their activity. 

Pop. Set Mo., JLXVI1I. 680. 

merispore (mer'i-sjpor), n. [< Gr. ptpog or pepif, 
a part, division, *r ondpa, seed.] One of the 
individual cells or secondary spores of a pluri- 
cellular (septate or compound) spore, 
meristem (mer'is-tem), n. [Irreg. < Gr. pepia- 
r<5f, verbal adj. of peplCnv, divide, < ptpog, a part.] 
Actively dividing cell-tissue ; the unformed and 
growing cell-tissues found at the ends of young 
stems, leaves, and roots. In structure the cells of 
the meristem are characterized by having a delicate homo- 
enous membrane, which is only rarely thickened, and 
omogenouB granular protoplasm with a nucleus. It is 
distinguished as primary meristem when it forms the first 
foundation of a member, or the ceilB which develop into 
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the various tissue- elements, and which ordinarily soon 
lose the power of Independent growth, and secondary 
meristem, in which the tissue-elements retain during their 
life the properties of typical cells, consisting of a closed 
cell-membrane with active protoplasm, a nucleus, and cell- 
contents. They retain the power of independent growth, 
and a meristem may arise from them at any time. 

merlstematic (mer'is-te-mat'ik), a. [< meris- 
tem + -atic*.) Consisting of or pertaining to 
the meristem. 

meristem&tic&Uy (mer'is-te-mat'i-kal-i), adv. 
After the manner of meristem. 

merlfltogenetic (me-ris-to-je-net'ik), a. [< Gr. 
fupu rrdf, verbal adj. of pepi&tv, divide (see meris- 
tem), + ySvetrtc, generation: see genetic .] Pro- 
duced by a meristem. 

merit (mer'it), n. [< ME. merite, mei'yte , maret , 
< OF. merite , F. mSrite = Pr. merit , merite = Sp. 
mSrito = Pg. It. merito,< L. meritum , that which 
one deserves, desert ({pod or bad); also, a 
ground of desert (service, kindness, benefit, 
or fault, blame, demerit), worth, value, impor- 
tance; neut. or meritus , pp. of merere , mereri 
(> OF. merir), deserve, be worthy of, earn, gain, 
get, acquire, buy, in military use (sc. stipendia ), 
earn pay, serve for pay; lit. receive as a share,’ 
akin to Gr. pkpoq, pepk f a part, share, division, 
p6po$, a part, lot, fate, destiny, poipa, lot, pu- 
peoBcu , share, divide. Cf. mercantile , mercenary , 
merchant , mercy, etc., from the same ult. source.] 

1. That which is deserved; honor or reward due: 
recompense or consideration deserved. [Rare.] 

We beleven of the day of Doom, and that every man 
achalle have his Meryte, aft re he bathe disserved. 

MandeuiUe, Travels, p. 135. 
A dearer merit, not so deep a maim, . . . 

Have I deserved at your highness’ hands. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 156. 

All power 

I give thee ; reign forever, and assume 

Thy merits. Milton, P. L., iii. 319. 

2. The state or fact of deserving; desert, good 
or bad; intrinsic ground of consideration or 
award: most commonly in the plural: as, to 
treat a person according to his merits . 

Here men may seen how synne hath his merite. 

Chaucer , Doctor’s Tale, 1. 277. 

Nothing [no punishment] is great enough for 
Silius merit. B. Jemma, Sejanus, ii. 1. 

8atan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. Milton, P. L., ii. 5. 
Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 

Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 

Pope, Iliad, x. 294. 

Specifically — 3. The state or fact of deserving 
wellj good desert; worthiness of reward or 
consideration. 

Reputation is . . . oft got without merit, and lost with- 
out deserving. Shak., Othello, ii. 8. 270. 

This letter hath more merit than one of more diligence, 
for I wrote it in my bed, and with much pain. 

Donne, Letters, xiv. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 84. 

4. Good quality in general ; excellence. 

The great merit of Walter Scott’s novels is their gener- 
ous ana pure sentiment. J . F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 316. 

5. That which deserves consideration or re- 
ward; ground of desert ; claim to notice or com- 
mendation: as, to enumerate the merits of a 
person, a book, or a scheme. 

What a merit were It in death to take this poor maid 
from the world ! Shak., M. for M., ill. 1. 240. 

It was the merit of Montaigne to rise . . . into the 
clear world of reality. Lecky, Relationism, I. 118. 

6. pi. In law, the right and wrong of a case ; 
the strict legal or equitable rights of the parties, 
as distinguished from questions of procedure 
and matters resting in judicial discretion or 
favor; essential facts and principles that lead 
to an opinion clear of personal bias: as, to 
judge a case on its rneri ts — Figure of merit, a nu- 
merical coefficient of excellence in the performance of any 
instrument, as a chronometer, gun, etc.— Merit Of con* 
dignity, merit Of congrulty. 8ee quotation under con- 
dignity, 2. — Order forMerlt. a Prussian order composed 
of two classes, military and civil. The first class was found- 
ed by Frederick the Great in 1740. The badge is a blue en- 
ameled cross adorned with the letter F., the words “ pour 
le mdrfte,” and golden eagles. Since 1810 it has been given 
exclusively for distinction on the field. The second class 
(or second order) was founded by Frederick William IV. 
Iii 1842 for distinction in science and art.=Byn. Worth, 
etc. See desert 2, n. 

merit (mer'it), v. [< ME. *meriten , < OF. meri- 
ter, F. m Writer = Sp. meritar = It. meritare. < L. 
meritare , earn, gain, serve for pay, freq. of me- 
rere , earn, gain, merit: see merit, n.) I. trans. 
1. To deserve; earn a right or incur a liability 
to; be or become deserving of : as, to merit re- 
ward or punishment. 
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For strength from truth divided and from Just, 
Illaudable, naught merits but dispraise 
And ignominy. Milton, P. L., vl. 382. 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 583. 

2. To deserve as a reward ; earn by commend- 
able action or conduct. 

So many most noble Favours and Respects which I shall 
daily study to improve and merit. Howell, Letters, I. v. 84. 

A man at best is incapable of meriting anything from 
God. South. 

3f. To reward. 

The king will merit it with gifts. 

Chapman , Iliad, lx. 259. 

= 8y n. 1 and 2. 8ee deserts, n. 

fl. in trans. To acquire merit, benefit, or 
profit. 

And yet he bode them do it, and they were bounde to 
obay, and meryted and deserued by their obedience. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 496. 
And if in my poor death fair France may merit, 

Give me a thousand blows. Beau, and Fl. 

Does Tertullian think they [the Christians] merited by 
not being willing to lose their lives in the quarrels of Infi- 
dels? Milton, Ana. to Salmasius. 

meritablef (mer'i-ta-bl), a. [< OF. meritahle , < 
meriter, merit : see merit.") Having merit ; meri- 
torious. 

The people generally are very acceptive, and apt to ap- 
plaud any meritable work. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, 1L 4. 
meritedly (mer'i-ted-li), adv. In accordance 
with merit ; by merit ; deservedly ; worthily, 
merithal (mer'i-thal), n. [NL. merithaUus, < 
Gr. pepig ( pepi -), a part, *f a branch, 

twig.] In bot., same as intemode. 
meriting! (mer'i-ting), p. a. Deserving. 

Twere well to torture 

So meriting a traitor. B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 10. 

meritmongert (mer'it-mung'gfcr), n. One who 
advocates the doctrine of human merit as en- 
titling man to divine rewards, or who depends 
on merit for salvation: used in contempt. 

Like as these merit-mongers doe, which esteem e them- 
selves after their merits. 

Latimer, Sermon, lit, On the Lord’s Prayer. 

meritorious (mer-i-to'ri-us), a. [In older use 
meritory , q. v. ; = OF. meritoire , F. m&ritoire 
= Pr. meritori = Sp. Pg. It. meritorio, < L. meri- 
torius , of or belonging to the earning of money, 
that earns money, < merere , mereri, pp. meritus , 
earn : see merit In the second sense, dependent 
more directly on merit.) If. That earns money; 
hireling. B. Jonson. — 2. Deserving of reward ; 
worthy of praise or honor; possessing merit. 
And meritorious shall that hand be call’d, 
Canonised and worahipp’d as a saint. 

Shak., K. John, iii. L 176. 

You fool’d the lawyer. 

And thought it meritorious to abuse him. 

Fletcher , Spanish Curate, v. 2. 
Meritorious cognition. See cognition. 
meritoriously (mer-i-to'ri- us- li), adr. In a 
meritorious manner; in such a manner as to 
deserve reward. 

meritoriousness (mer-i-to'ri-us-nes), ii. The 
state or quality of being meritorious, or of de- 
serving reward or honor, 
meritory f (mer'i-to-ri), a. [< ME. meritory , < 
L. meritorius , that earns money : see meritori- 
ous.) Deserving of reward ; meritorious. 

How meritary is thilke dede 

Of charitee to clothe and fede 

The poore folks. Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 

As to the first, It Is meritory. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale, 
meritott (mer'i-tot), n. [See merry -totter.) See 
the quotation. 

Meritot, in Chaucer, a Sport used by Children, by swing- 
ing themselves in Bell-ropes, or soch-like, till they are 
giddy. Bourne’s Pop. Antiq. (1777X p. 406. 

merkH, merke 1 !, n. and v. Obsolete forms of 
mark 1 . 

merk 2 , merke 2 (mftrk), n. [8c.: see mark'*.) A 
unit of money formerly in current use in Scot- 
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land, abolished, with the rest of the Scots cur- 
rency, in 1707. It was two thirds of the pound Scots, 
or one eighteenth of the pound sterling (13§cC. English 
money X See mark‘d, 4. 
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merk 3 !, n. and a. An obsolete form of murk 1. 
merk 4 !, V. and n. An obsolete form of march*. 
merkett, «. An obsolete form of market. 
merkinl (mfcr'kin), n. [Perhaps dim. of OF. 
merque, a tuft.] 1. A wig; a tuft or portion 
of false hair added to the natural hair. Hence 
— 2. A mop used in cleaning cannon, 
merkyt, a. An obsolete form of murky L 
merl, n. See merle i. 

Merlangus (m6r-lang'gus), n. [NL. (ML. mer- 
lingus); < F. merlon , a whiting: see merling.) 
A Cuvierian genus of gadoid fishes whose type 
is the common European whiting, M. vulgaris , 
and to which various limits have been assigned. 
merle 1 , merl (m6rl), n. [Early mod. E. also 
mearl; < ME. merle, < OF. merle, F. merle = 
Pr. merle = Sp. merl a = Pg. melro, merlo = It. 
merlo, merla = D. meerle — MLG. merle = G. 
dial, merle (MLG. also merlink, MHG. merlin), 
< L. merula , f., later also merulus. m., a black- 
bird.] The common European blackbird, Tur- 
dus merula or Merula vulgaris. See cut under 
blackbird. 

To walks and take the dewe by it was day, 

And hears the merle and mavise many one. 

Henry son, Complaint of Creseide, 1. 24. 

Vernal Chaucer, whose fresh woods 
Throb thick with merle and mavis all the year. 

LoweU, Under the Willows. 

merle 2 !, n. An obsolete form of marl L 
merligoes, mirligoes (mer'li-goz), n. [“ Per- 
haps q. [as if] merrily go, because objects seem 
to dance before the eyes” (Jamieson).] Dizzi- 
ness ; vertigo. [Scotch.] 

My head ’a sae dixzy with the mirligoes. 

Scott, Old Mortality, xxvliL 
merlin (mfcr'lin), n. [Early mod. E. also mer- 
it ne, martin, merlion, mar lion, marly on; < ME. 
merlone , merlion , marly on, merlyon (also er- 
roneously merlinge ), < OF. esmeriuon, emerillon, 
F. Emerillon = Pr. esmerilho = Sp. esmerejon 
= Pg. esmerilhdo = It. smeriglume, a merlin; 
aug. of OF. *esmerle = It. smerlo = OHG. 
smirl, MHG. smirle, G. schmerl , schmirl = 
Icel. smyrill (also D. smerlijn = MLG. smerle 
= MHG. 8mirlin, smerlink, smirline , G. schmer- 
lin ), a merlin, < ML. smerillus, smerlus, a mer- 
lin; appar., with unorig. initial s (developed 
in Rom.). < L. merula , a blackbird, merle: 
see merUJ.) 1. A kind of hawk; a falcon of 
small size, belonging to the genus Falco , and 
to that section of the genus called Msalon or 
Hypo trior ch is . There are several species, the best- 
known of which Is the European merlin, stone-falcon, or 



Merlin ( Falco as a ton or Also ton regnlut). 

sparrow-hawk, F. reyulus, F. cesalon, or F. litho/alco, one 
of the smallest of tne European birds of prey, but very 
spirited. Though only 10 or 12 inches long, and thus not 
much larger than a thrush. It has been used in hawking 
for quails, larks, and other small game. The correspond- 
ing falcon of North America is Richardson’s merlin, F. 
richardsord, a near relative of the common pigeon -hawk 
of the same country, F. columbarius. 

The merlyon that paynyth 
Hymself ful offce the larke for to seeke. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 339. 

The merlin is the least of all hawks, not much bigger 
than a black-bird. 

Holmes, Acad, of Arm., II. 11, } 57. ( Nares .) 
2. A hardy, active pony, somewhat larger than 
the Shetland, foiina in Wales. 

The county (Montgomery) was long famous for Its hardy 
breed of small horses called merlins . which are still to be 
met with. Eneyc. Brit, XVI. 789. 
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merling (m6r'ling), w. [< ME. merlyng , mer- 
lynge , with accom. term, -ing (as in whiting) 
(ML. merlingM), < OP. merlan , merlanc , wer- 
lanke. F. merlan (> 8p. marlan), a whiting, < L. 
merula, a fish, the sea-carp, a transferred use of 
merula , a blackbird: see merle 1 .] A small gadoid 
fish, Merlangus vulgaris , the European whiting. 
Merlin’s-srass (mer'linz-gr&B), » A species of 
quillwort, Isoetes lacustris , growing in lakes. 
According to a local Welsh tradition, it is mar- 
velously nourishing to cattle and fishes, 
merlon (mer'lon), 9I. [< F. merlon = Sp. mer- 

lon = Pg. merino, a merlon, < It. merlo , a mer- 
lon, perhaps < LL. 'mcerulus, dim. of mcerus , 
murus } wall: see mure.] In fort . , the plain 
member of masonry or other material which 
separates two crenelles or embrasures ; a cop. 
See battlement . 

The battery was Boon erected, the merlon $ being framed 
of logs and filled with earth. Franklin, A u to b log., p. 175. 

The merlons of the Guelf battlements were square, those 
of the Ghibelline were “a coda di rondlne ” — that is, in 
shape like the letter M. 

C. E. Norton , Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 200. 
Merlnciids (m6r-lu-si'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Mer- 
lucius 4- -idee.] In Gill’s system of classifica- 
tion, a family of Gadoidea or gadoid fishes, 
represented by the genus Merlucius. The caudal 
region is moderate and coniform behind; the caudal rays 
are procurreut forward ; the anus is submedian ; the Bub- 
orbital bones are moderate ; the mouth is terminal ; the 
ventral fins are subjugular ; the dorsal fin is double, a short 
anterior and a long posterior one ; there is a long anal fin 
corresponding to the second dorsal ; the ribs are wide, ap- 
proximated and channeled below, or with inflected sides ; 
and there are paired excavated frontal bones with diver- 
gent crests continuous from the forked occipital crest. 
The family includes the English hake and related fishes, 
merludine (mGr-lu'si-in), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to the Merluciid(e t or having their char- 
acters. 

II, n. A gadoid fish of the family Merluciida \ 
merlucioid (m6r-lu'si-oid), a. Like a hake ; of 
or pertaining to the Merluciida \ 

Merlndus (m6r-lu'si-us), n. [NL., < F. mer- 
luche, merluSy OF. merlus , merluz (= Sp. merluza 
= It. merltizzOy the hake), dried haddock, < mcr- 
lus , haddock, according to Manage, < L. maris 
lucius , ocean pike : maris, gen. of mare , the sea ; 
Indus , a fish, perhaps the pike: see luce L] A 
genus of fishes represented by the common hake 
of Europe, M. smiridus or vulgaris , and type of 
the family Merluciidce. Also spelled Merluccius. 
mermaid (m6r'mad), n. K ME. mermayde , 
meremayde; < mere 1 4 - maid . Cf. mer maiden.] 
A fabled marine or amphibian creature having 
the form of a woman above the waist and that 
of a fish below, endowed with human attri- 
butes, and usually working harm, with or with- 
out malignant intent, to mortals with whom 
she might be thrown into relation. 

Chauntecleer so free 

Sang merier than the mermayde in the see. 

Chaucer , Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 460. 

And as for the meremaides called Nereides, it is no fab- 
ulous tale that goeth of them ; for looker how painters draw 
them, so they are indeed. Holland, tr. of Pliny, ix. 6. 
Who would be 
A mermaid fair, 

Singing alone. 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea? 

Tennyson, The Mermaid. 
False mermaid, the Floerkea proeerpinacoidee, an incon- 
spicuous annual plant of the northern United States, re- 
sembling the mennald- weed.— Mermaid lace, a fine Ve- 
netian point-lace.— Mermaid’s flah-llnee, a common 
seaweed. Chorda Alum: so called from its cord-like ap- 
pearance. See Chorda, 2. 

mermaiden (m6r'ma # dn), n. [< ME. mer maid- 
en, mermaydeny meremaiden ; X mere 1 4- maid- 
en. Cf. mermaid.] A mermaid ; a siren. 

Goth now rather awey, ye mermaydenes [L. serenes], 
whiche that ben swete til it be at the laste. 

Chaucer, Boethius, L prose 1. 

Mermen and mermaidens. The Century, XXXV. 637. 

mermaid-fish (m6r' mad-fish), n. An angel-fish, 
Squatina angelus , unnaturally set up for a mer- 
maid by a taxidermist. 

mermaid’ 8-egg (m6r'madz-eg), 7i. Same as 
mermaid? s-purse. 

mermaid’ s-glove (m6r'madz-gluv), n. 1. A 
name given to the largest of British sponges, 
Halichondria oculata , from its tendency to 
branch into a form bearing a remote resem- 
blance to a glove with extended fingers. It 
sometimes attains a height of 2 feet. — 2. A 
kind of alcyonarian polyp, Alcyonium digita- 
tum : same as dead-men y 8-f ngers. 
mermaid’s-hair (m6r'madz-har), n. A black- 
ish-green filamentous species of seaweed, 
Lynybya majuscula . See Lyngbya. 
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mermaid’ 8-head (m^r'madz-hed), n. A popu- 
lar British name of a spatangoid sea-urchin, as 
the Spatangus or Amphidetus cordatus. Also 
called hearth-urchin. 

mermaid’ 8-purse (m6r'madz-p$rs), ». An egg- 



Mermaid's-pursc.— Egg-purse of Nurse-hound {ScylliorhiHus 
stellar is), about natural size. 

esse or ovicapsule of a skate, ray, or shark. 
Also called sea-purse and sea-barrow. 

These cases are frequently found on the sea-shore, and 
are called mermaid' s-purses. Yarrell, British Fishes. 

mermaid-weed (m£r'mad-wed), n. A plant of 
the genus Proservinaca , which consists of two 
marsh-herbs of North America and the West 
Indies, having comb-toothed leaves and incon- 
spicuous flowers. 

mermaladet, n. An obsolete form of marma- 
lade. 

merman (mGr'man), 7i. ; pi. mermen (-men). 
[Early mod. E. also *mereman, meareman; < 
ME. mereman (= D. meerman = G. meermann) ; 
< mere 1 + man. Cf. mermin and mermaid.] 1. 
A fabulous man of the sea, with the lower part 
of the body that of a fish. 

A thing turmoyling in the sea we spide, 

Like to a meareman. 

John Taylor, Works, ii. 22. ( Naves .) 

2. In her ., same as triton. 

mermian (m6r'mi-an), n. [< Mermis 4- -an.] A 
land -hairworm of the family Mermiidce or Mer- 
mi thidee. Ill their early stages these worms are parasitic 
In the visceral cavities of insects, and the young are able 
to move over the ground or even on trees during heavy dews 
or in wet weather. 

mermint, t». [ME., also mermyn f pi. mermin - 

nen f < mcrcminnen y < AS. meremennen, meremen- 
en f mere men, f. (= MD. merminne , maerminne, 
f., = MLG. merminne = OHG. meremanne , mere- 
menni , merimeniy merimin, mermin , n., merimin- 
ni, meriminna , f., MHG. mereminne, merminne , 
f., a mermaid, = (with additional suffix) Icel. 
marmennilly marmendill (mod. marbendill ), also 
margmelli = Norw. marmadc, a sea-goblin); < 
mere } sea, 4- mennen y fern, of many matin. man : 
see mere 1 and man, and cf. merman.] A mer- 
maid or merman. 

The oost of Rome si 3 [saw] mermyns in liknes of men and 
of wommen. Treoisa, tr. of Higdon’s Polychronicon. 
Ther heo funden the merminnen 
That booth deor of muchele ginnen. 

Layamon, l. 56. 

Mermis (mdr'mis), n. [NL., < Gr. peppiq, a corcL 
string.] The typical genus of Mermithidw. M. 
nigrescens and M. albescens are examples. 

MermitMdffi (m6r-mith'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < 
Mermis (Mermith-) + -idee.] A family of nema- 
toid worms, typified by the genus Mermis . be- 
longing to the order Gordiacece ; the land-hair- 
worms. Theyareaproctous Nematoidea, with a very long 
filiform body and six oral papilhe, the male having two spic- 
ules and three rows of papillee on the broadened caudal re- 
gion. The worms in their larval state are parasitic, like the 
true gordiaus, being found in the bodies of various in- 
sects. When mature they live in the ground, and some- 
times swarm to the surface in such numbers as to give rise 
to the vulgar belief that it has rained worms. Also Mer- 
mididcB , Mermiidce. 

mer oblast (mer'o-blast), n. [< Gr. utpoc, a part 
(see merit) y + a germ.] In embryol.y 

a meroblastic ovum ; an egg or ovum contain- 
ing food-yolk or nutritive protoplasm besides 
the formative or germinal protoplasm : distin- 
guished from holoblast . 

meroblastic (mer-o-blas'tik), a. [< meroblast 
+ - ic . ] In embryol.y partially germinal : applied 
by Remak to those eggs in which there is much 
food-yolk which does not undergo segmentation 
or take part in germination: opposed to holo- 
blastic. Birds, reptiles, most fishes, and most 
invertebrates have meroblastic eggs. 


Merops 

merocele (me'ro-sel), n. [< Gr. gvpbq, thigh, + 
Kfjhriy tumor.] Femoral hernia. See hernia. 
merocerite (me-ros'e-rit), n. [< Gr. gypdcy 
thigh, + nipag, horn, + -ite*.] In Crustacea, one 
ofthe joints of an antenna, borne upon the is- 
chiocerite. See antenna . 
meroceritic (me-ros-e-rit'ik), a. [< merocerite 
+ -ic.] Of the nature of a merocerite. 
merogastrnla (mer-o-gas'tr$-la), n. ; pi. mero- 
qastrulee (-le). [NL., < Gr. pepo^, a part. + 

NL. gastrulay q. v.] The gastrula, of what- 
ever iorm, of a meroblastic egg. It is a discogas- 
trula if the partial segmentation is discoidal. a perigastrula 
if the segmentation is superficial as well as partial. 

merogenesis tmer-o-jen'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
utp<Ky a part, -r yhebig, generation : see 0C7ims.] 
In biol.y segmentation; origination of the seg- 
ments of which an organized body may consist. 
Encyc. Brit.y XXIV. 183. 
merogenetic (mer^o-je-net'ik), a. [< merogene- 
sis, Mter genetic .] tertainin^ to, characterized 
by, or exhibiting merogenesis. 
merohedral (mer-o-he'dral), a. [< Gr. ptpoc, 
a part, + e6pa y seat*, base, + -<ri.] In crystal ., 
same as hemihedral . 

merohedrism (mer-o-he'drizm), 71. [As mero- 
hedr-al + -t$J7i.] Same as hemihedrism. 
meroistic (mer-o-is'tik), a. [< Gr. ptpos, a part, 
+ (povy egg (ovum), 4* -isftc.] Secreting not 
only ova, but also vitelligenous cells : applied 
to the ovaries of insects. See panoistic. 

Dr. A. Brandt has proposed the term panoistic for ova- 
ries of the first mode, and meroistic tor those of the second 
and third inodes of development. 

Huxley, AnaL Invert., p. 381. 

meromorph (mer'o-mdrf), a. Same as mero- 
morphic. 

meromorpMc (mer-o-m6r'fik), a. [< Gr. filpos t 
part, fraction, 4- poptyv, form.] Similar in na- 
ture to a rational fraction.— Meromorphic func- 
tion, in the theory of functions, a function which, so long 
as the variable remains within a certain part of the plane 
of imaginary quantity within which the function is said to 
be meromorphic. varies continuously, has a derivative, and 
is monotropic except in going round certain points or iso- 
lated values of the variable called poles, at which the func- 
tion becomes infinite. The function is, therefore, of the 
nature of a fraction whose numerator and denominator 
may be infinite series. An older name is fractionary Junc- 
tion. 

Meromy&ria (mer'o-mi-a'ri-a), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. utpo£y a part, 4- five, a muscle, 4- -aria?] One 
of tne three principal divisions of the Nema- 
toidea , containing those threadworms which 
have only eight longitudinal series of muscle- 
cells, two between each dorsal and ventral line 
and lateral area respectively. See PolymyariUy 
Holomyaria. 

meromyarian (mer'o-mi-a'ri-an), a. [< Moro- 
ni y aria 4- -an.] Of or pertaining to the Mero- 
myaria. 

meroparonymy (mer # o-pa-ron / i-mi), n. [< Gr. 
ptposy a part, 4* n apuwpia, paronym^ : see pa- 
ronymy.] Partial paronymy ; adoption or nat- 
uralization of a Latin or Greek word in only 
one or two modern languages. Buctfs Hand- 
book of Med. Sciences , VIII. 519. [Rare.] 
Meropida (me-rop'i-de), n.pl, [NL., < Merops 
4* -idee.] An Old World family of tenuirostral 
icarian birds, typified by the genus Merops; the 
ee-eaters or apiasters. They have the feet not zygo- 
dactyl, the bill long, slender, and acute, the sternum four- 
notched behind, the carotid single, the elvodochon nude, 
and a spinal apterium. The range of the family is exten- 
sive, including the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Oriental, and Aus- 
tralasian regions. The fsmily contains upward of 30 spe- 
cies, divided into several genera, and by Gray into 2 sub- 
families, Nyctiomithince and Meropinae. See cut under bee- 
eater. 

meropidan (me-rop'i-dan), a. and n. I, a- Per- 
taining to the 'Meropid&y or having their char- 
acters. 

II. 71. A bird of the family Meropidce, 
Meropinae (mer-o-pl'ne), n.pl. [NL., < Merops 
4- -inw.] The leading subfamily of Meropidce, 
containing nearly all the species, 
meropodite (me-rop'o-dit), n. [< Gr. pyp^, 
thigh, 4* (7 rod-) == E. foot , 4* -tte 2 .] The 

fourth joint of a developed endopodite, between 
the ischiopodite and the carpopodite. See cut 
under endopodite. 

meropoditic (me-rop-o-dit'ik), a. [< meropo- 
dite + -*<?.] Of the nature of a meropodite : as, 
the meropoditic segment of the leg. 

Merops (me'rop8), n. [NL., < L. merops , < Gr. 
pepotyy a bird, tne bee-eater^ appar. the same as 
pcpo\py speaking, endued with speech, < ptpog, a 
part, fietpeoOat, divide, 4- 6rp y voice.] The typi- 
cal genus of Mero}nda\ Birds of this genus are of 
lithe and slender form, somewhat like that of the swallow, 
which they also resemble in their mode of flight. The 
bill is loug and slender, the wings are long and pointed, 
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the tall has the two middle feathers lengthened, and the 
plumage is beautifully variegated with bright colors. 
They prey on lusecta, especially bees, wasps, and other hy- 
menopters, which they capture on the wing. There are 
several species, the best-known of which is M. apiaster, 
the only one of general distribution in Europe, though a 
second, M. aegyptius, is also found in parts of Europe. See 
bee-eater. Also called Apiaster. 

merorganization (me-rdr ' gan -i-za' shon), n. 
[< Gr. p&poq, part, + E. organization,'] (3rgan- 
lzation in part, or partial organization. [Bare.] 
meros, merns (me'ros, -rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Wp6s, thigh.] 1. In zool ., one of the joints of 
a maxi 11 sped. — 2. In anat the thigh, femur, 
or femoral segment of the hind limb, extending 
from the hip to the knee, and corresponding to 
the brachium of the fore limb. 
merOBOmal (mer'o-so-mal), a. [< merosome + 
-al.] Of the nature of a merosome, 
merosome (mer'o-som), n. [< Gr. pkpo$, a part, 
+ oupa, body.] In zool . , one of the definite suc- 
cessive parts or segments of which the body is 
composed ; a metamere ; a somite. Thus, one 
of the rays of a starfish, or one of the rings of a 
worm or crustacean, is a merosome . 
Merostomata (mer-o-sto'ma-tji), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. pkpoq, a part, + ordpa, "mouth.] A group 
of articulated animals to which various values 
and limits have been assigned, {a) Named by De 
Blainville as an order of crustaceans, containing the horse- 
shoe-crabs, together with certain heterogeneous forms. 
(6) Extended to the Himdidas and the Eurypterida . (c) 
Extended to the Limulidoe, Eurypterida, and Trilobita , as 
a class of crustaceans: synonymous with Gigantostraca 
and with Palatocarida. (d) Having the same limits as (c\ 
but associated with the Araehnida. ( e ) Restricted, as an 
order of crustaceans, to the Limulidce : synonymous with 
Xiphomra. (J) Restricted, as an order of Gigantostraca, 
to the Eurypterida, and synonymous therewith. See Pce- 
cUopoda . Hcematobranchia is a synonym, 
merostomatous (mer-o-stom'a-tus), a. [< Me- 
rostomata + Pertaining to the Meros to- 

mato, or having their characters. 
mer08tome (mer'o-stom), n. One of the Mero- 
stomata, as a trilobite or a horseshoe-crab, 
merostomoufl (me-ros'to-mus), a. [< merostome 
+ -ous.] Same as merostomatous. 

-merous. [< Gr. -pepfc, combining form of fdj>og, 
a part.] A suffix denoting ‘parted/ ‘divided 
into parts ’ : often used in botany with a numer- 
ical prefix, as 2 -merous, 3-merous, etc., to be 
read dimerous , trimerous, etc., according to the 
Greek. 

Merovingian (mer-o-vin'ji-an), a. and n. {= F. 
M6rovingicn , < ML. Merovitigi, the descendants 
of Merovwus. an ancestor of the founder of the 
dynasty, < OHG. # Merowig or Merwig.]^ I. a. 

vceus ),\ n alleged chief or bing of a part of the 
8alian Franks and grandfather of Clovis : as, the 
Merovingian race, dynasty, or period. Clovis, in- 
vading the Roman part of Gaul in A. D. 486, founded the 
Merovingian or first race of French kings (several often 
reigning at the same time in different parts of France), 
which was succeeded by the Carolingian dynasty in 751 or 
762. Some suppose Merowig or Merooceus to have been 
the patronymic of the family or clan of Clovis, derived from 
a more remote ancestor. — Mej'? 7 inglan writing, a va- 
riety of cursive script full of flourishes and difficult en- 
lacements and combinations of letters, peculiar to the 
Merovingian period in France : used in many documents 
still in existence. 

The writing of the Frankish empire to which the title of 
Merovingian has been applied had a wider range than the 
other national hands. It had a long career both for diplo- 
matic and literary purposes. In this writing, as it ap- 
pears in documents, we see that the Roman cursive is sub- 
jected to a lateral pressure, so that the letters received a 
curiously cramped appearance, while the heads and tails 
are exaggerated to inordinate length. 

Encyc. Brit , XVIII. 157. 

II. n. A member of the family to which the 
first dynasty of French kings belonged. See I. 
meroxene (me-rok'sen), n. [< Gr. ptpo$, a part, 
+ Ztvog , strange, foreign.] A variety of the kind 
of mica called biotite, distinguished by its optical 
characters. See biotite and mica 2 . The name was 
early given by Breithaupt to the Vesuvian biotite, but has 
recently been limited by Tschermak to those kinds of bio- 
tite in which the optic axial plane is parallel to the plane 
of symmetry. 

merpeople (m£r'pe*pl), n. pi. [< mer - (in mer- 
maid, merman) + people .] Fabled inhabitants 
of the sea with a human body and a fish-like 
tail : a collective name for mermaids and mer- 
men. Gill, Forum, HI. 85. 
merret, V. t. A Middle English form of mar 1 . 
merrify (mer'i-fi), v. t.] pret. and pp. merrified, 
ppr. merrifying. [< merry 1 + -fy . ] To cause 
to be or become merry. [Rare.] 

It merry fied us all. 

Mine. D'Arblay, Diary, I. 324. (Davie*.) 
merrily (mer'i-li), adv. [< ME. merily , meriely; < 
merry 1 + -ly 2 .] In a merry, cheerful, or glad 
manner; with mirth and jollity. 


merrim&ke (mer'i-mak), n. and v. See merry- 
make. 

merriment (mer'i-ment), n. [< merry 1 *f - ment .] 

1. The state of being merry or frolicsome; 
hilarious enjoyment ; jollity: as, boisterous mer- 
riment. 

Yet was there not with her else any one, 

That to her might move cause of merimenL 

Spenser , F. Q., II. vt 8. 
His deep eye laugh ter-stirr'd 
With merriment of kingly pride. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

2. The act of making merry ; mirthful enter- 
tainment; frolic. 

A number of merriments and jests . . . wherewith they 
have pleasantly moved much laughter at our manner of 
serving God. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, v. 30. 

We . . . therefore met your loves 
In their own fashion, like a merriment. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 794. 
3f. A short comedy or play. 

Some menial servants of mine own are ready 
For to present a merriment. Ford , Fancies, v. 3. 

=Syn. See jolly. 

merriness (mer'i-nes), n. [< merry 1 + -ness.] 

1. The quality of being merry; mirthfulness. 
[Rare.] 

Be it as the style shall give us cause to climb in the mer- 
riness. Shak., L. L. L., i. 1. 202. 

2f. Pleasure; happiness. 

Wyf and chyldren that men desyren for cause of delit 
and of merynesse. Chaucer, Boethius, ilL prose 2. 

morrow (mer'o), n. [< Ir. moruach, moruadh , 
a mermaid, < muir, the sea: see mere 1 .] A 
mermaid. 

An Irishman caught a morrow , with her . . . enchanted 
cap lying beside her. 

Baring-Gmdd, Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 505. 
merry 1 (mer'i), a. [Early mod. E. merrie, < 
ME. merie, mirie, myrie , murie , murge, < AS. 
merige, mirige, myrige , myrege , also syncopated 
murge , gen. myrges , etc., in pi. merge, mergan, 
pleasant, delightful (said of grass, trees, land- 
scape, the world, music, song, etc.; not applied 
to a humorous or sportive mood, nor to speech 
or conduct); appar. without Teut. cognates, and 
perhaps, with AS. adj. suffix -ig, < Ir. Gael. 
mear, mirthful, playful, wanton; cf. Ir. Gael. 
mire, play, mirth, levity, madness, Gael, mir, v., 
play, sport, mirigeach , playful, mepy. Hence 
mirth.] 1 . Exciting feelings of enjoyment and 
gladness; causing cheerfulness or light-hearted- 
ness; pleasant; delightful; happy: as, the merry 
month of May ; a merry spectacle. 

That hee had delyveryd hym oust of his peynne, 

And brou3t hym into a nurmtrre [merrier] plase. 

Chron. VUodun , p. 126. ( HaUiweU .) 
The seaon was myri and softe, and the contre feire and 
delitable. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 884. 

When the merry bells ring round. 

Muton, L’ Allegro, 1. 93. 

2. Playfully cheerful or gay; enlivened with 
gladness or good spirits ; mirthful in speech or 
action; frolicsome; hilarious; jubilant: as, a 
merry company. 

On that othir syde he was oon of the beste felowes and 
myriest that myght be founde. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.\ ii. 136. 
Be merry, be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are shrews, both short and tall ; 

Tls merry In hall, when beards wag all. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 8. 86 (song). 
Be merry, sister ; I shall make you laugh anon. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 

3. Sportive and mirthful in quality or charac- 
ter; jocund; jovial; rollicking; funny: as, a 
merry heart ; a merry song. 

This riding rime serueth most aptly to wryte a merie tale, 
so Rythme royall ia fittest for a graue discourse. 

Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (ed. Arber\ $ 16. 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt Signior Benedick 
and her. Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 62. 

4. Brisk; lively; cheery. 

Thus to the sea faire Maudlin ia gone 

With her gentle master; God send them a merry wind. 

The Merchants Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IV. 833). 
We tacked about and stood our course W. and by 8., with 
a merry gale in all our sails. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, 1. 18. 

5f. Full of gibes; sneering; sarcastic. Bp. 
Atterbury — As merry as a grig. Seeyrfai.— Merry 
dancers. See dancer.— MerryGreek. See Greek.— 
Merry men, followers ; retainers. 

His merie men comanded he 
To make him bothe game and glee. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 128. 
They drave back our merry men , 

Three acres bredth and mair. 

Battle oj Harlaw (Child's Ballads, VII. 318). 
Merry timet, merry weather t, pleasure ; joy ; delight 
Whi, doth not thi cow make myry-wedir in thy dish? 

MS. Digby 41, f. 8. (HaUiweU.) 


The Merry Monarch, Charles il of England.— The more 
the merrier, the larger the company the greater the en- 
joyment 

But vchon enle we wolde were fyf, 

The mo the myryer so god me blesae. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), L 849. 
To waks merry, to be jovial ; indulge in feasting and 
mirth. See merrymake. =SyiL 1-3. Mirthful, Jovial, etc. 
(see jotlyX gleeful 

merry 1 (mer'i), v. t. [< merry 1 a.] To make 
merry or glad; please; gratify; delight. [Rare.] 
Thongh pleasure merries the senses for a while, yet hor- 
ror after vultures the unconsuming heart. 

Fathom , Resolves, p. 43. 

merry 1 (mer'i), adv. [< ME. mery, murye; < mer- 
ry 1 , a.] Merrily; in a lively manner. 

D&unaith he murye that is myrthelesf 

Chaucer , Parliament of Fowls, 1. 592. 

merry 2 (mer'i), n. [Orig. *merise, then mer- 
ries, applied as a plural to the fruit, whence 
the sing, merry ; < F. merise, wild cherry: origin 
uncertain. CJf. cherry 1 , ult. < F. cerise , cherry.] 
The wild cherry of England, Prunus avium. 

merry-andrew (mer ' i- an ' dr5), n. [< merry 1 
+ Andrew, a man's name : see Andrew . The 
name Andrew may refer to some buffoon of 
that name, of whom nothing is now known 
(cf . a similar use of some man's name in smart 
Aleck , a slang term for a would-be smart fel- 
low), or it may be a general appellation like 
zany, a merry-andrew, ult. identical with John. 
There appears to be no evidence for the as- 
sertion (appar. first made by Hearne) that 
the name orig. referred to Andrew Boorde, 
doctor of physic in the reign of Henry VHI., 
the author of the “Introduction to Knowledge " 
and other works, and to whom several jest-books 
were erroneously ascribed (perhaps because of 
his surname, which recalls ME. boorde, horde, 
bourde, a jest : see bourd 1 ).] One whose busi- 
ness it is to make sport for others by jokes and 
ridiculous posturing; a buffoon; a clown. 

Th‘ Italian Merry Andrews took their place. 

And quite debauch’d the Stage with lewd grimace. 

Dryden, Epil. to Univ. of Oxford (1673), L 11. 

merryboukt, n. [Formerly also merribowke; ap- 
par. < merry 1 + oouk 1 .] A cold posset. 

A aillibub or merribowke. Cotgrave. 

merry-go-down (mer ' i - go - doun' ), n. Strong 
ale, ornuff-cap. [Old cant.] 

I present you with meate, and you . . . can do no less 
than present mee with the best morning’s draught of 
merry -go- downe in your quarters. 

Nashe, Lenten Stuffe, Ded. (Harl. Misc., VI. 145). 

merry-go-round (mer'i-go-round'), n. A re- 
volving machine, consisting of a series of wood- 
en horses or carriage-seats, mounted on a cir- 
cular platform, on or in which children and some- 
times grown persons ride for amusement. La 
the United States also called a carrousel. 

merry-maid (mer'i-mad), n. A dialectal form 
of mermaid. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

merrymake (mer'i-mak), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
merrymade, ppr. merrymaking. [Also merri- 
make; < merry 1 + make 1 .] To make merry; 
frolic. 

With thee ’twss Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night 

Gay , Shepherd’s Week, Tuesday. 

The weak and wronged shall sit with me, 

And eat and drink, and merrymake and go, 

Singing a holiday for every one. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVTIL 180. 

merrymake (mer'i-mak), ». [< merrymake , r.] 
A merrymaking ; sport ; pastime. Also written 
merrimake. 

But when he saw her toy, and gibe, and geare, 

And passe the bonds of modest merxmake. 

Her dalli&unce he despis’d and follies did forsake. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 21. 
Well have feasts. 

And funerals also, merrymakes and wars. 

Mrs. Browning , Drama of Exile. 

merrymaking 1 (mer'i-ma'king), n. The act of 
making merry; a convivial entertainment; a 
gay festival. 

Is this a place for mirthful cheer? 

Can merry-making enter here? 

Wordsworth, Matron of Jedborottgh. 

merrymaking 2 (mer'i-ma'king), a. Producing 
mirth or sport. 

His talents lending to exalt the freaks 
Of merry-making beggars, . . . provoked 
To laughter multiplied in louder peals 
By his malicious wit. Wordsworth, Excursion, vi. 

merryman 1 (mer'i-man), n. A dialectal form 
of merman . [Cornwall, Eng.] 

merryman 2 (mer'i-man), pi. merrymen 
(-men ). A merry-andrew ; a buffoon ; a clown : 
used as an appellative or pretended surname 
for a clown : as, Mr. Merryman. 
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merrymeeting (mer'i-me'ting), n. A meeting 
for mirth or sport; a merrymaking; a festival. 

The studious man prefers a hook before a revel, the rig- 
ours of contemplation before merry-meetings and Jolly 
company. South, Sermons, VUL 408. 

merry-night (mer'i-nit), n. A rural festival 
held inthe north of England, where young 
people meet in the evening for the purpose of 
dancing. 

He hears a sound, and sees the light, 

And in a moment calls to mind 

That ’da the village Merry-Night! 

Wordsworth, The Waggoner. 

merrythought (mer'i-th&t), n. The furcula 
or wishbone of a fowl’s breast: so called from 
the sport of breaking it between two persons 
of whom each pulls at one of the two ends, to 
determine which is to be married first, or which 
is to have a wish gratified that has been mentally 
formed for the occasion, the winner being the 
one who gets the longer fragment. 

I have known the shooting of a star spoil a night's rest; 
and have seen a man in love grow pale, and lose his appe- 
tite, upon the plucking of a merry-thought. 

Addison, Omens. 

merry-totterf (mer'i-tot # 6r), n. [< ME. mery - 
totyr , mery toy tir, mery totyr , myry totyr; < mer- 
ry 1 + totter, a swing.] A swing for children. 
Prompt Parv., p. 518; Cath. Ang. f pp. 235, 390. 
merry-trotter (mer'i-trot # 6r), n. A variant of 
merry-totter. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
me rrywi ng (mer 'i- wing), n. The whistle- 
wing or common goldeneye of Europe and Amer- 
ica, Clangula clangula ; also, the buffle, Buce- 
phala albeolo . G . Trumbull , 1888. See cut un- 
der buffle i. [Connecticut.] 
merse (m6rs), v. t. [< L. mersare, dip, freq. 
of merger e , pp. mersus , dip: see merge.'] To 
dip or plunge into or under a liquid. 

In all cases where the simple envelopment of the object, 
only, is concerned, no word, probably, is more unexcep- 
tionable than meree. (1) This word is of common use In 
cases where an object is placed in a fluid, semi-fluid, or 
any easily penetrable material. (2) It depends upon no 
form of act. (3) It is without limit of duration. 

J. W. Dale , Classic Baptism, p. 131. 

mersementt, n. See mer cement Gesta Ro- 
manorum , p. 288. ( Halliwell .) 

Mersenne’s laws. See law 1 . 
mersht, n. An obsolete form of marsh. 
mersion (m^r'shon), n. [= F. mersion, < L. 
mersio(n-), a dipping, < mergcrc, pp. mersus , 
dip : see merse, merge. Cf . emersion, immersion , 
submersion.] The act of dipping or plunging 
under a liquid ; immersion. 

The mersion also In water, and the emersion thence, doth 
figure our death to the former, and reviving to a new life. 

Barrow, Baptism. 

merswinet, w. See mereswine. 

Mertensia (m&r-ten'si-ft), n. [NL. (Roth, 
1797), named after F. Q . ' Mer tens, a German 
botanist.] A genus of boraginaceous plants 
of the tribe Boragew and the subtribe Litho- 
spermew, characterized by having bractless or 
very slightly bracted flower-clusters, an almost 
naked corolla of bell-funnel shape, and oblique- 
ly attached nutlets. There are about 15 species, na- 
tives of eastern Europe, extra tropical Asia, and North 
America. They are perennial herbs, with alternate entire 
leaves and handsome blue or purolish flowers in corymbs 
composed of loose raceme-like clusters. The plants are 
called smooth lungwort M. Virginica, the Virginian cow- 
slip or lungwort, is a fine spring wild flower of the eastern 
U nited States, also in gardena M. maritima, the sea-lung- 
wort, with smaller flowers, is a sea-coast plant of both 
hemispheres in northern latitudes, also called sea-buglose, 
and locally oyster-plant See lungwort, 2. 
merthef, n . An obsolete form of mirth. 

Morn (mer '5), n. In Hind, myth., the central 
mountain of the earth, of prodigious size and 
precious material, haviug on its summit the 
abode of the gods. 

Morula (raerQ-la), n. [NL., < L. merula, a 
blackbird : see merle L] A genus of thrushes, of 
the family Turdidee , giving to that family the 
alternative name Merulidee . The genus, in the 
sense in which it is at present used, was based in 1816 by 
W. E. Leach upon the European blackbird, Turdus meru- 
la, or Merula vulgaris. (See cut under blackbird.) It also 
includes such species as the ring-ousel, M. torquata, and 
the American robin, M. migratona. By many naturalists 
it Is used as a subgenus or mere synonym of Turdus. 
Copsichus in one sense is a synonym. 

Merulidse (me-ro'li-de), n. pi. [NL., < Merula + 
-idee.] A family of dentirostral oscine passer- 
ine birds, typified by the genus Merula , now 
usually called Turdidee ; the thrushes, in the 
classification of Swainson (1837) it was differently consti- 
tuted from Turdidee proper, and divided into Brachyyodi- 
noe, Myotherince, Mendince, Crateropodince, and Orwlinas. 
meruune (mer'q-lin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the genus Merula , or a subfamily Merulina:. 
moms, n. Bee meros. 
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meryailest, (t. A Middle English variant of 
marvelous. 

mervaillet, mervailet, etc. , n. and V. Obsolete 
forms of marvel. 

merveil-du-j our (mer-valy ' dii-zhflr ' ), n . [F. 
merveille-d u-jour. lit. ‘marvel of the day’: mer- 
veille, marvel; au for de le, gen. of def. art., of 
the ; jour , day.] An English collectors’ name 
for certain noctuid moths. The common mer- 
veil-du-jour is Agriopis aprilina; another is 
Diphthera orion . 

merveillet, merveilet, etc., n. and v. Obsolete 
forms of marvel. 

merveilleuse (mer-va-ly6z'), n . [F., fern, 

of merveiUeux, marvelous: see marvelous.] A 
fashionable woman under the Directory in 
France at the close of the eighteenth century, 
at which time ultra-fashionable people affected 
extraordinary innovations in costume, especial- 
ly in a fancied revival of the feminine dress of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and even of 
their mythology. See incroyable. 
mervelet. morvellef, n. and V. Obsolete forms 
of marvel. 

merveloust, mervelyoust, a. Middle English 
forms of marvelous. 

merwom&n (m£r'wfim f an), n. ; pi. mer women 
(-wim'en). [< mer-, as m mermaid, 4* woman.] 
A fabled sea-creature with the body of a woman 
and the tail of a fish ; a mermaid. T. Gill. 
meryt, a. An obsolete form of merry 1 . 
Merychippus (mer-i-kip'ns), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pf}pv£ (fir/pvK-), a ruminating animal (applied to 
a fish) (> fi 7 )pvKi&iv, ptjpvKa&iv, ruminate: see 
meryeism), 4- twiroq, horse.] A genus of fossil 
horses, of the family Equida, founded by Leidy 
in 1856 upon remains from the Pliocene of North 
America. It is one of the more recent extinct 
forms, related to Hipparion and to Protohip- 
pus. 

meryeism (mer'i-sizm), n. [< Gr. pypvKiapds, 
chewing the cud, rumination, < pypvKi&iv, chew 
the cud, ruminate.] The abnormal habit or 
act of raising the food from the stomach to the 
mouth, and remasticating it ; rumination in the 
human species. It occurs in healthy persons, 
but is more frequent in association with mental 
defect or disease. 

Merycopotamidse (mer'i-ko-po-tam'i-de), n. 
pi. [NL.,< Merycopotamus -idee.] An extinct 
family of omnivorous artiodactyl ungulates, 
typified by the genus Merycopotamus. The near- 
est relatives of these animals are the existing hippopota- 
muses, with which they agree in the massive obese body with 
phalangigrade feet of four digits each, the obtuse rounded 
snout with superolateral nostrils, and the two inguinal 
mammae. They differ in some dental characters, as the com- 
paratively small cylindroconic canines, and the inequality 
of the upper and lower molars, the former of which simulate 
those of ruminants in the detail of their structure. 

Merycopotamoidea (mer'i-ko-pot-a-moi'de-a), 
n. pi. [NL., < Merycopotami is 4- -oidca.] A 
superfamily founded by Gill in 1872 for the re- 
ception of the family Merycopotamidee. 
Mezycopotamus (mer 'i-ko- pot ' a - mus), n . 
[NL,, < Gr. pfjpvt; (ptjpvK-), a ruminating animal 
(> pypvKl^eiv, pjjpvKd^Etv, ruminate), 4- nbrapos, 
river. Ct.hippojpotamtis.] The typical and only 
genus of the family Merycopo ta m idee, founded 
by Falconer and Cantleroy upon remains from 
the Sivalik hills of India. 
m68t, n. An obsolete form of mess 1 . 
mes-t. An obsolete form of the prefix mis- 2 . 
mesa (ma'sa), n [Sp., < L. mensa , a table : see 
mensal 1 .] A table-land ; a broad and flat river- 
terrace; a level or gently sloping region. This 
Spanish word is in common use throughout the southwest- 
ern part of the United States, where large areas, especial- 
ly on the Colorado river and its branches, are tablelands, 
deeply intersected by valleys (cations) of erosion, which are 
often 1,000 or 2,000 feet deep, and occasionally much more, 
mesad (me'sad), adv. [< mcs(on) 4* -ad 3 .] To- 
ward the meson ; in a mesal direction. B. G. 
Wilder . 

mesail, mezail, n. [OF. f] The vizor of a hel- 
met, especially of the armet, or any headpiece 
having the face-opening covered by two sepa- 
rate movable parts, the upper one of which 
contained the ceill&re, or sight-opening. See 
cut in next column. 

mesal (mes'al), a. [< meson 4* -a/.] Middle; 
median ; relating to the meson or middle length- 
wise vertical plane of the body between the 
right side and the left. Also mesian and me- 
dial. 

mesalliance (ma-zal-li-ons')> n. [F.] Same as 
misalliance. 

mesally (mes'al-i), adv. In the meson or median 
plane of the body: as, to cut mesally : to be situ- 
ated mesally. Also mesially. 


meselse 



Helmet with Mesail in two parts.— Spanish, x6th century. 


mes&moeboid (mes-a-me'boid), ?i. [< Gr. ptooc, 
middle, 4- NL. amoeba , q. v., 4* Gr. eldoq, form.] 
One of the free amoebiform cells of the meso- 
derm or middle germ-layer of the embryo ; also, 
a leucocyte or wandering cell of the adult, 
mesaraic (mes - a - ra ' ik), a. and n. [< Gr. *ueoa- 
pauedg, pertaining to the mesentery, < peo&paiov 
(sc. iippa), the mesentery, < ptooq. middle (see 
meson), + apaid, the flank, belly, < dpaidq, thin, 
lean. Ct. mesentery.] I, a. Inanat, of or per- 
taining to the mesentery ; mesenteric : chiefly 
in the compound omphalomesaraic. 

II. n. Same as mesentery . 
mesaraical (mes-a-ra'i-kal), a. [< mesaraic + 
-at] Same as niesaraic. Also, erroneously, 
meseraical. 

Vena porta 1 b a vein coming from the concave of the 
liver, and receiving those meseraical veins by whom he 
takes the chylns from the stomach and guts, and conveys 
it to the liver. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 97. 

mesarteritlB (mes-ar-te-ri'tis), «. [< Gr. ylooq, 
middle, + dprrjpla, an artery, 4- -itis. J In pathol., 
inflammation of the middle coat of an artery, 
mesaticephali (mes # a-ti-sef 'a-li), n. pi. [NL.: 
see mesaticcphalic.] Persons whose skulls are 
mesaticephalic. 

mesaticerihalic (mes'a-ti-se-farik or -sef'a- 
lik), a. [< Gr. piooarof” Attic ptoaros, midmost 
(poet, superl. otutooc, middle), 4- Kf<j>a?b, head: 
see cephalic .] Having an index of breadth 
from 75 to 80 (Topinard): applied to skulls. 

Skulls are classified according to their cephalic indices 
into three groups — dolichocephalic, mesaticephalic, and 
brachyceph&lic. Nature , XXXIII. 4. 

me8aventuret t mesauntnret, ». Middle Eng- 
lish forms of misadventure. 
mescal (mes-kal'), n. [< Sp. mescal , < Mex. 
mexcalli. ] A strong intoxicating spirit distilled 
from pulque, the fermented juice of the Agave 
Americana of Mexico. Also mexcal , mescal. 
meschaimcet, *t. a Middle English form of 
mischance. 

meschieft, meschefet, meschevet, ». and r. 

Middle English forms of mischief. 
meschitt, w. A form of mesquit. 
mesdames, n. Plural of madame. 
me&demoiselles. n. Plural of mademoiselle. 

n. [ME., also mces, mes , < AS. mese , 
med8e, mise, myse, a table, also what is on the 
table, = OHG. mias, mens = Goth, mes, a table; 
cf. L. mensa, a table: see mensal 1 .] A dinner: 
meal. 

My lorde es seruede at ylk a mese, 

With thritty knyghttis faire and free. 

Thomas of Ermmdoune (Child’s Ballads, 1. 105). 

mese^f, t\ t. [ME. mesen, moderate, subdue ; 
prob. of Scand. origin, orig. refl. form, corre- 
sponding to meke, v.: see meek.] To moderate; 
subdue; abate; mollify. 

Wylt thou mese thy mode rebate thy anger] and menddyng 
abyde? Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris^ ii. 764. 

Mese youre hart and mend youre mode. 

Toicneley Mysteries, p. 175. 

mese 3 (mes), n. A dialectal form of moss 1 . 
meseems (me-semz'). V. impers.; pret. meseemed . 
[Orig. and prop, two words me seems (pret. me 
seemed ): me, dat. of / (see we 1 ); seem, appear: 
seeaeem 1 . Cf. methinks.] It seems to me. See 
methinks . 

And when in Combat these fell Monsters cross. 

Me seem some Tempest all the seas doth toss. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 
The knave that doth thee service as full knight 
Is all as good, meseems, as any knight. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 

meseiset, n. A Middle English form of mis- 
ease. 
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meselt (raez'el), n. [Early mod. E. also mesell, 
messel (rare, the word being prop. ME. only); < 
ME. mesel, mesell , a leper, < OF. mesel, mezel , mei- 
sel , masel, musel , meseau , fem. mesele , meselle , etc., 
a leper, leprous, < ML. miselltts , a leper, lit. a 
wretched person, a wretch, < L. miseflus , a 
wretch, a noun use of misellus , wretched, unfor- 
tunate, dim. of miser, wretched : see misery of 
which mesel is thus ult. a dim. form, without dim. 
force. The word mese/ became practically obso- 
lete before the middle of the 16th century, being 
supplanted bv leper. It has been to some ex- 
tent confused by writers with measles (ME. me - 
seles, maseles): see measles. There is no author- 
ized form *measle or *measelry for mesel, meselry, 
such spellings being recent sophistications of 
the proper ME. spellings mesel, meselry , due to 
the confusion mentioned.] A leper. 

In that Flom Jordan, Naaman of Syrie bathed him, 
that was fall© riche, but he was meselle ; and there anon 
he toke his hele. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 104. 

He that repreveth his neighebor, outher he repreveth 
hym by som harm of peyne that he hath on his body, as 
meael, croked harlot, or by som synne that he dooth. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

AbafTeled up and down the town for a messel and a 
scoundrel. London Prodigal , it 4. (Nam.) 

meseledt, a. [Also meseld , mezled, mesled, mes- 
elled, messeled (after OF. mesete, pp.) ; < mesel 
+ -erf 2 . Prob. confused with measled.] Lep- 
rous. 

Meseau [F.J, a meselled, scurvie, leaprous, lazarous per- 
son. Cotgrave. 

meselednesst, n. [Also mescldncss, mezeldness ; 

< meseled + -ne.^.J Leprosy. 

Meaelerie (F.J, mesledness, leaprosie, scurvlnesse. 

Cotgrave. 

mesel-houset, n. [ME., < mesel + housed.’] A 
hospital for lepers. 

And to meselle houses of that same lond, 

Thre thousand marke onto ther spense he fond. 

Bob. of Brunne, p. 136. 

mesellet, n. A Middle English form of measles. 
Cath. Ang.y p. 236. 

meselryt, n. [ME., also meselrie, mesyleryX OF. 
mcselerie. mezelerie, maselerie, muselerie (ML. re- 
flex meselaria ), leprosy, also a house for lepers, 

< mesel, a leper: see mesel.] Leprosy. 

Payne is sent by the rightwys sonde of God. and by his 
suifrance, be it meselrie , or maheym, or malaaie. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

Mesembry&nthemese ( me-sem ' bri-an-the 7 me- 
e), n. pi. [NL. (Fenzl. 1835), < Mesembryanth'e- 
mum + - ece .] A tribe of dicotyledonous polypet- 
alous plants of the natural order Ficoidece, char- 
acterized by having leaves without stipules, 
and the tube of the calyx adherent to the ovary. 
It includes 2 genera. Mesembryanthemumy the type, and 
Tetragonia, ana about 820 species, which, although having 
a wide range, abound principally in the southern part of 
Africa. The group was originally regarded as an order. 
Sometimes written Mesembryacece and Mesembryece. 

Mesembryanthemmn (me - sem - bri - an ' the- 
mum), n. [NL. (Dillenius, 1719), prop. *Mesem~ 
brianthemum , < Gr. tuvypppia, midday, the south 
(< pivot, middle, + i )uipa, day), + hvdepov, a flow- 
er, < avOeiv , bloom, < &v6ot. a flower: see anther .] 
A large genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous 
plants of the natural order Ficoideee , the fig- 
marigold family, type of the tribe Mesembryan - 
themece . They are erect or prostrate fleshy herbs, some- 
times slightly woody, with thick fleshy leaves, and showy 
white, yellow, or rose-colored flowers in terminal or axil- 
lary clusters. The fruit is a capsule, which is hygroscopic, 
swelling out and opening in the rain, and so allowing the 
seeds to escape. The genus embraces some 300 species, 
reaching by far its greatest development in South Africa, 
a few Bpecies, mostly littoral, being scattered in the Ca- 
naries, the Mediterranean region, Australia, etc. A gen- 
eral name for the species is fig-marigold , also midday- 
fiovoer and pig' e-face. M. crystallinum is the ice-plant 
(which see). M. acinaciformc and M. edule of South Africa 
are called Hottentot fig. M. dciabriforme is the hatchet- 
leafed tig-marigold (see cut under dolabriform). 8ee dog's- 
chop , cat-chop, and fig%. 

meiembryo (me-sem 'bri-o), n. [< Gr. pivot , mid- 
dle, + ipppvov, embryo: see embryo .] The blas- 
tula stage of the ova of metazoans, parallel with 
the adult colonies of such protozoans as Kudo - 
rina . Hyatt , Proc. Bost. »oc. Nat. Hist., 1887. 

mesembryonic (me-sem-bri-on'ik), a. [< mesem- 
bryo(n -) + -ie.] Of or pertaining to a raeserabryo. 

mesencephalic (mes'en-se-fal'ik or -sef'a-lik), 
a. [< mesencephalon + -ic.l Situated In the 
midst of the encephalon, as the midbrain ; of or 
pertaining to the mesencephalon : as, the mes- 
encephalic segment of the brain. 

mesencephalon (mes-en-sef'a-lon), pi. mes- 
encephata (-la). [NL., < Gr. pivot, middle, + 

iynifahot, brain: see encephalon.] The mid- 
brain ; a segment of the encephalon consisting 
essentially of the corpora quaarigemina or optic 
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lobes and the crura cerebri. See brain. Also 
mesmcephal, mesocephalon. 
mesenchyma(mes-eng / ki-ma),«. [NL.] Same 
as mesenchyme. 

mesenchymal (mes-eng'ki-mal), a. [< mesen- 
chyme + -a/.] Pertaining to,” consisting of, or 
derived from mesenchyme ; mesenchymatous. 

The ordinary mesenchymal cells. 

Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences , III. 194. 

mesenchymatous (mes-eng-kim'a-tus), a. [< 
mesenchyma(t-) + -ous.] Same as 'mesenchymal. 

The body-cavity contains mesenchymatous elements. 

Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc., Feb., 1886, p. 64. 

mesenchyme (mes'eng-lrim), n. [< NL. mesen - 
chyma , < Gr. pivot, middle, + eyxvna, an in- 
fusion.] The tissue or substance of the meso- 
derm of some animals, as sponges, 
mesenna. musenna (me-, mu-sen'ft)» n. [Afri- 
can.] The bark of Albizzid anthelmintica. It 
is used as a tseniafuge. Also called bisenna , 
besenna. 

mesentera, ». Plural of mesenteron. 
mesenteria. n. Plural of mesenterium. 
mesenterial (mez-en-te'ri-al), a. [< mesentery 
+ -al.] Same as mesenteric. 

The low development of the mesenterial filament. 

Micros. Science , XXVIIL 426. 

mesenteric (mez-en-ter'ik), a. [< mesentery + 
■4c.] Of or pertaining to a mesentery, in any 
sense: as, mesenteric attachment.— Mesenteric 
artery, an artery which ramifies between the two layers of 
a mesentery. In man there are two large arteries of this 
name, superior and inferior, both branches of the abdomi- 
nal aorta. — Mesenteric chamber, the space between any 
two mesenteries of an actinozoan. —Mesenteric fever, fil- 
aments, ganglia, gland. 8ee the nouns — Mesenteric 
lymphatic, a lacteal.— Mesenteric septum. Same as 
mesentery, 2.— Mesenteric vein, a vein which corresponds 
to a mesenteric artery. 

mesenteric&t (mes-en-ter'i-kft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pevevripiov , the mesentery: see mesentery.] In 
bot. f the mycelium of certain fungi, 
mesenteriolum (mes-en-te-ri'o-lum), n. [NL., 
dim. of mesenterium , mesentery : see mesentery. ] 
A duplicature of peritoneum connecting the ap- 
pendix vermiformis with the mesentery, 
mesenteritis (mes-en-te-ri'tiB), n. [NL., < mes- 
entery + -*fi*.] In pathol.j inflammation of the 
mesentery. 

mesenterium (mes-en-tc'ri-um), n. ; pi. mesente- 
ria (-ft). [NL. : see mesentery.] A mesentery, 
mesenteron (mes-en'te-ron), »*. ; pi. mesentera 
(-rft). [NL., < Gr. peofirrepov, < /rfaof, middle, + 
Ivr’tpov , intestine.] In embryol the interior of 
the archenteron or primitive intestine ; the in- 
testinal cavity in an early stage, bounded by 
the hypoblast. 

After the formation of the mesoblast and the separation 
of a portion of the archenteron, the hypoblastlc cavity is 
known as the mesenteron. Stand. Nat. Hist., I. 11. 

mesenteronic (mes-en-te-ron'ik), a. [< mesen- 
teron + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the mesente- 
ron. 

mesentery (mez ' en - ter - i), n. ; pi. mesenteries 
(-iz). [v NL. mesenterium , < Gr. peoevrlptov f the 
mesentery, lit. the middle intestine/ /rfeof, mid- 
dle, + hrrepov, intestine: see enter on.] 1. In ana f., 
a fold or duplicature of peritoneum investing the 
intestine or other abdominal viscus wholly or 
in part, and serving to retain such viscus in its 
proper position in the abdominal cavity, it con- 
sists of two layers of peritoneum, separated in that part 
of their extent which is wrapped around the viscus, In the 
rest of their extent lying closely apposed, but still having 
between them the vessels, nerves, and lymphatics which 
go to the viscus, together with, usually, a quantity of fat. 
In man the mesentery of the intestine la connected by its 
root to the spinal column for a distance of about six inches, 
from the left side of the second lumbar vertebra to the 
right sacro-iliac synchondrosis ; its breadth, or the dis- 
tance from the vertebra to the intestinal border, is about 
four inches. The term mesentery is sometimes restricted 
to the reflection of peritoneum which keeps the small in- 
testine in position, in which case the similar foldings about 
other viscera have special names, as mesoarium, mesocce- 
cum, mesocolon, mesoduodenum, mesogastrium , mesometry, 
mesorchium , mesorectum, mesovarium. See these words. 
Also mesaraic. 

2. In zodl.j some structure like a mesentery ; a 
perivisceral or mesenteric septum, (a) In Actino- 
zoa, one of the several membranous partitions which radi- 
ate from the wall of the gastric sac to that of the Jxwly ver- 
tically across the somatic or perivisceral cavity, which is 
thus divided into a corresponding number of mesenteric 
chambers. (6) In sundry other invertebrates, as annelids, 
one of the membranous or muscular septa which may sub- 
divide the perivisceral cavity into several partly separate 
chambers. 

mesepimeral (mes-e-pimVral), a. [< mesepim- 
eron + -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesepim- 
eron. 

mesepimeron (mes-e-pim'e-ron), n.; pi. mese- 
pimera (-ra). [NL., < Gr. pivot, middle, + NL. 
epimeron , q. v.] In en tom., the epimeron of the 
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meso thorax ; the epimeral sclerite of the meso- 
pleuron. 

mesepisterntun (mes - ep - i - st£r ' num), n. ; nl. 
mesepistema (-nft). [NL., < Gr. pivot, middle, 

+ NfL. epistemum, q. v.] In entom., one of the 
mesothoracic epistema. 

meseraic, meseraical. Erroneous forms of 
mesaraic , mesaraical. 

mesethmoid (mes-eth'moid), a. and n. [< Gr. 
pivot, middle, + E. ethmoid.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the mesethmoid. 

n. n. The middle ethmoidal hone ; the me- 
dian element of the compound ethmoid hone. 
It is the part called in human anatomy the lamina per- 
pendicularis, or perpendicular plate of the ethmoid, as dis- 
tinguished from the lateral masses of that boue, or the eth- 
molurbinals. See ethmoid. 

mesethmoidal (mes-eth-moi'dal), a. [< mes- 
ethmoid + -al.] Same as mesethmoid. 

mesh 1 (mesh), n. [Formerly also meash and 
mash , and dial, mask; < ME. maske , < AS. 
*masc, transposed max , also dim. mcescre (rare) 
= MD. masche, maesche , D. maas = MLG. masche 
= OHG. masca, MHG. G. masche = Icel. mdskvi 
= Sw. maska = Dan. maske, a mesh, net. Cf. 
W. maeg, a mesh, network, mesgl, a mesh ; Lith. 
mazgas, a knot, megsti, knot, weave nets.] 1. 
One of the clear spaces of a net or netting : an 
opening in network of a size determined by 
the distance apart of the knots by which the 
crossing twines or threads are united; also, a 
clear space between the threads or wires of a 
sieve. 

Or spreads his subtle nets from sight, 

With twinkling glasses, to betray 

The larks that in the meshes light 

Dry den, tr. of Horace's Epodes, li. 

2. Figuratively, network ; means of entangle- 
ment ; anything that serves to entangle or con- 
strain : often in the plural : as, the meshes of 
the law. 

A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs. 

Shak., M. of V., Hi. 2. 122. 

Breaking the mesh of the bramble fine. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, i. 

The home ties that make a web of infinite fineness and 
soft silken meshes around his heart 

D. O. Mitchell, Reveries of a Bachelor, lv. 

3. pi. In lace and similar fabrics, the whole 
background, often formed of threads very irreg- 
ularly spaced. — 4. In mach the engagement 
of the teeth of gearing : as, the mesh of a toothed 
wheel with the teeth of a rack or with the cogs of 
another wheel. — 5. A tool used in embroidery, 
knitting, etc., for the production of stitching of 
regular sizCj and sometimes having a groove to 
guide the scissors. Diet. Needlework. 

mesh 1 (mesh), v. [Early mod. E. also meash 
(and *mash ?) ; < ME. masken , mesh ; from the 
noun: see mesh 1 , n. Cf. immesh.] I. trans. 

1. To make in meshes; form the meshes of. 

Within the loft are many tarry-flngered Penelopes mend- 
ing old nets and meshing new ones. 

Harper’s Mag., LXV. 5. 

2. To catch in a net, as fish ; hence, to entangle ; 
entrap in meshes. 

The goodlyhed or beaute which that kynde 
In any other lady hadde yset 
Kan noght the mountance of a knot unbynde 
About his herte, of alle Crysevdes net ; 

He was so narwe ymasked and yknet. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Hi. 1733. 

M cashed in the breers. that erst was onely torne. 

Wyatt, The Louer that fled Loue. 

This fly is caught, is meshed already ; I will suck him, 
and lay him by. Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, iv. 2. 

3. To engage (the teeth of wheels or the teeth 
of a rack and pinion) with each other. 

n. intrans . 1. To make meshes or nets. 

Net-making . . . is a simple and easily acquired art. . . . 
A little practice in meshing is sufficient to develop won- 
derful dexterity of movement Encyc. Brit., XVlI. 869. 

2. To become engaged, as the teeth of one 
wheel with those or another. 

A pitman consisting of two grooved bars oonnected by 
teeth with each other is combined with a gear wheel on a 
main shaft meshing into the teeth. 

Sci . Amer., N. 8., LXI. 73. 

mesh 2 !, r. t. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
mash 1 . Florio. 

meshed (mesht), a. [< mesh 1 + -erf 2 .] Having 
meshes ; also, decorated with a pattern of cross- 
ing lines, resembling the meshes of a net: as, 
meshed silk. 

Small meshed net about 18 inches deep. 

Nature, XL. 423. 

Meshed work, embroidery on netting, the original form 
of needle-point lace : common In the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 
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meshing-net 

meshing-net ^mesh'ing-net), w. A net in the 
meshes of which fish are caught by their gills ; 
a gill-net. 

mesh-stick (mesh'stik), n. In making nets, a 
flat slat with rounded ends and angles, about 
which the thread or twine is netted or looped, 
and which gages the size of the meshes so that 
they are of uniform dimensions. 

mesh-structure (mesh'struk'ttir), ». In lithol. , 
a sort of network frequently seen in alteration 
products of minerals, and especially in the 
commonly occurring change or olivin to ser- 
pentine. Also called netstruetwre and latUce-structure— 
the latter when the linear arrangement of the prodacta 
is such as gives rise to lozenge-shaped figures, as in the 
case of the alterations of hornblende. 

meshwork (mesh'wfcrk), n. A network ; meshes 
collectively; a web; a plexus; cancellation. 

If this Dan ton were to burst your mesh-work!— Very 
cartons indeed to consider. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. Till. 2. 

meshy (mesh'i), a. [< mesh * + -y 1 .] 1. Formed 
like network; reticulated. — 2. Resembling net- 
work ; divided into small equal parts. 

When all the treasures of the deep 

Into their meshy cells were poured. J. Baillic. 

mesial (mes'i-al or me'zi-al), a. [< NL. mesialis 
(formed according to meclialis, medial), < Gr. 
/i&rof, middle, mid : see meson.] Pertaining to 
the middle; being in the middle; in zodl. , per- 
taining to or on the middle line or plane of the 

body; median. Also mesian Mesial aspect, 

the aspect of an organ which is toward the mesial plane 
or meson, as distinguished from its dextral or sinlstral 
aspect.— Mesial line. Same as median line (which see, 
under median* }. — Mesial plane, the meson or mesion. 

mesially (mes'i- or me'zi-al-i), adv. Same as 
mesally. 

mesialw&rd (mes'i-ai-wfird), adv. [< mesial + 
-ward.] Same as mcsadi 

mesian (mes'i-an), a. [< mesi(on) + -on.] Same 
as mesa) or mesial. Barclay. 

mesion (mes'i-on), n. [NL. (John Barclay, 
1803), < Gr. fdao c, middle : see mesial .] The mid- 
dle or median longitudinal plane of the body 
of a bilaterally symmetrical animal, dividing it 
into equal and similar right and left halves ; the 
meson. 

mesistem (mes'is-tem), n. An abbreviation of 
mesomeristem. 

Mesites (me-si'tez) ? n. [NL., < Gr. peohyc, a 
mediator, < ptaog, middle: see mesial.'] 1. A 
genus of birds peculiar to Madagascar, type of 
the family Mesitidte, presenting a very unusual 
combination of characters. The general appearance 
is thrush like, and there are points about the bird which 



Me sites variegata. 


have caused it to be classed with thrushes, pigeons, gal- 
linaceous birds, rails, herons, etc. The nearest relatives 
of Mesites are the sun-bitterns ( Eurypyga ) and the kagus 
( Rhinochetus ). (See cuts under Eurypyga and kagu.) M. 
variegata is cinnamon-brown varied with black. Tne ge- 
nus was founded by Isidore Geoffrey St Hilaire in 1838. 
It is also called Mesitomis and Mesoenas. 

2. In entom., a genus of beetles of the family 
Calandridce , of wide distribution and few spe- 
cies. They abound In Madeira and the Canary Islands, 
breeding in decaying and dead euphorbias and laurels. 
Two species occur in the United States, M. subcylindrieus 
and Jr. ruficollis. 

3. A genus of fishes: same as Galaxias. Jenyns, 
1842. — 4. A genus of echinoderms. 

MesitidfiB (me-sit'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Me - 
sites + -idi.] A family of grallatorial birds, 
represented by Mesites, and related to the 
Eurypyaidte and BhinocheHdte , but not to the 
Eupetmw. Also Mesetince, as a subfamily of 
Eupetidce. 

mesitine-spar (mes'i-tin-spfir), n. [< *mesitine 
(< Gr. fuoiTTK, a mediator, fit. being m the mid- 
dle, + -tne 2 ) + spar 2 .] A carbonate of magnesi- 
um and iron intermediate between magnesite 
and siderite, occurring in yellowish rnombo- 
hedral crystals at TraverseUa in Piedmont. 
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mesitite (mes'i-tit), m. [< Gr. ptoirrjc, a media- 
tor (lit. being in the middle) (see Mesites), + 
-tfe 2 .] Same as mesitine-spar. 
mesitule (mes'i-tiil), n. Same as mesityl. 
mesityl (mes'i -til), w. [As mesit-ite + -yl] 
An organic radical, C 0 H lOi whose oxid yields 
acetone by hydration. 

mesitylene (mes'i-ti-len), n. [< mesityl + -ewe.] 
Trimethyl benzin, an oily, colorless liquid, 
CqH 3 (CH^) 3 , obtained from acetone distilled 
with half its volume of fuming sulphuric acid. 
It is a constituent of coal-tar. 
mesium (mes'i-um), n. ; pi. mesia (-&). [NL.,< 
Gr. pfooc, middle: see meson.] Same as meson , 

1. Barclay. 

mefljicL It. Same as masjid. 
meskeitot, »• See mesquitl. 
meskint, n. Same as maskin. 
meskit 1 !, n, Same as mesquifl. 
meskit 2 t t ”• See mesquit 2 . 
mesl6 (me-la'), a. [OF., pp. of mesler, mix: see 
meddle, mell 1 .] In her., divided into small parts, 
paly, bendy, barruly, etc., and alternately a 
color and a metal. 

mealing, »- and a. Same as maslin 1 . 
meslin 2 , n. See maslin 2 . 
memeree (mez-m6r-e'), n. [< mesmer(ize) + 
-ee 1 .] The person on whom a mesmerist oper- 
ates; one wno is mesmerized. Imp. Diet . 
mesmeric (mez-mer'ik), a. [< Mesmer (see 
mesmerism ) + -»c.] Of or pertaining to mesmer- 
ism; produced by mesmerism, or resembling 
its effects: as, the mesmeric theory; mesmeric 
sleep. 

Phenomena . . . induced by meemeric or hypnotic 
methods. Braid, Trance, p. 31. 

Mesmeric lucidity, clairvoyance. 

We are especially anxious to witness cases of what Is 
termed mesmeric lucidity or clairvoyance. 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, April, 1883, p. vi. 
Mesmeric promise. See the quotation. 

Some of the cases adduced — as of the so-called mesmeric 
promise, or impression made on the brain in the mesmeric 
state, which irresistibly works itself out in the subsequent 
normal condition — present a singular conformity to some 
of the best physiological speculations on the mechanism 
of memory. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 288. 

mesmerical (mez-mer'i-kal), a. [< mesmeric + 
-a/.] Same as mesmeric . " 
mesmerically ( mez-mer' i-kal-i ) , adv. In a mes- 
meric wayTin the manner of or according to 
Mesmer or mesmerism; by mesmeric means, 
mesmeris&tion, mesmerise, etc. See mesmer - 
ization, etc. 

mesmerism (mez'm£r-izm), w. [< F. mesme- 
risms (Sp. Pg. It. mesmerismo) ; so called from 
Friedrich Anton ^or Franz) Mesmer (1733-1815), 
a German physician, who propounded the the- 
ory in 1778, in Paris.] 1. The doctrine that 
one person can exercise influence over the will 
and nervous system of another, and produce 
certain phenomena by virtue of a supposed em- 
anation, called animal magnetism, proceeding 
from him, or simply by the domination of his 
will over that of the person operated on . Original- 
ly Mesmer professed to produce his results by the opera- 
tion of actual magnets, hut all such apparatus has long 
been abandoned, and those who profess belief in mag- 
netism as the cause of the phenomena exhibited refer it 
to the body of the mesmerist. The aotual phenomena 
believed to be produced by this so-called animal mag- 
netism are now explained by modern hypnotism, or artifi- 
cial somnambulism, which within recent years has been 
the subject of extended research. It is now generally 
admitted that there is no force of any kind transmitted 
from the operator to the person operated upon, and many 
of the pretensions of mesmerism, such as clairvoyance, are 
rejected. The term mesmerism is still popularly used, 
often more or less synonymously with hypnotism, but more 
frequently in its original or an allied sense. Other terms 
used more or lees synonymously with either mesmerism or 
hypnotism are braidism (after the English surgeon Braid, 
who first studied the phenomena of mesmerism scien- 
tifically) and neurohypnology. 

By one of my usual processes for reducing the cataleptic 
state of muscles during hypnotism or mesmerism, I was 
enabled, in a few seconds, to unlock her jaws and open her 
mouth. Braid, Trance, p. 59. 

2. The influence itself ; animal magnetism, 
mesmerist (mez'mGr-ist), n. [< mesmer(ize) + 

-wf.] One who practises mesmerism. 

The extravagance of the mesmerists, who have contend- 
ed for the reality of clairvoyance in some of their patients. 

Braid, Trance, p. 36. 

mesmerization (mez'mfcr-i-za'sbon), n. [< 
mesmerize + -ation.] The act of mesmerizing, 
or the state of being mesmerized. Also spelled 
mesmerisation. 

mesmerize (mez'm6r-Iz), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
mesmerized, ppr. mesmerizing . [\ mesmer(ism) 

+ Azc.] To practise mesmerism upon; bring 
into a mesmenc state ; hypnotize. Also spelled 
mesmerise. 
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The rigidity of the mesmerised fingers could be tested 
with, if possible, even more certainty than their Insensi- 
bility, by simply telling the 14 subject," after a minute of 
meamensatlon, to close his or her fist 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 250. 

mesmeiizer (mez'ra6r-I-z6r), n. One who mes- 
merizes ; a mesmerist. Also spelled mesmeriser. 
mesmeromanla (mez # m6r-o-ma'ni-ft), n. [< 
mcsmer(ism) + mania.] Mesmerism regarded 
as a mania or delusion. 

“The mesmero-mania” says one doctor in the Medico- 
Chlrurgical Review “has nearly dwindled in the metrop- 
olis into anile fatuity." 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, III. 412, note. 

mesmeromaniac (mez'm6r-o-ma'ni-ak), ii. [< 
mesmeromania + -ac, after maniac.] A person 
affected with mesmeromania. 
mesnality (me-nari-ti), n. Same as mesnalty . 
mesnalty (me'nal-ti), n. [< mesne + -al+ - ty . 
Cf. mesnality .] The manor or estate of a mesne 
lord. 

And the consequence of construing it otherwise would 
be dangerous to create a mesnalty. But this mesnalty 
doth not extinct the Lord’s tenure, hut he may still charge 
the lands for it, albeit not the person of the tenant. 

Welch and Wale, 3 Keble, 564. 

mesne (men), a. [An archaic spelling of mean* 
(ME. mene, < OF. mesne, etc.), retained in law 
use.] In law, middle; intervening; interme- 
diate. A mesne lord was a feudal lord who held land of 
a superior, hot had granted a part of it to another person. 
Thus, he was a tenant to the superior, but lord or superior 
to the second grantee, and thus his mesne or mediate lord. 

They sank from the rank of tenants-ln-chief to the rank 
of mesne tenants. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV. 28. 

Mesne conveyance. See conveyance . — Mesne encum- 
brances, encumbrances the right of priority of which Is 
intermediate to the dates of two other encumbrances or 
titles under consideration.— Mesne process, any process 
in a suit which intervenes between tne original process of 
writ and the final execution.— Mesne profile, the profits 
of an estate which accrue to a tenant in possession inter- 
mediate between two dates, particularly the commence- 
ment and the termination of a possession held without 
right. 

mesoarial (mes-o-a'ri-al), a. [< mesoarium 4* 
- al. ] Of or pertaining to the mesoarium. En- 
cyc. Brit., XII. 660. 

mesoarium (mes-o-a'ri-um), u.; pi. mesoaria 
(-&). [NL., < Gr. [doos + (fiidpiov, dim. of yov, 

egg. Cf. mesovarium.] A fold of the perito- 
neum forming the mesentery of the ovary or 
genital £land of some animals, as fishes; a 
mesovarium. 

The genital glands . . . overlie the kidneys, . . . each 
being suspended by a fold of mesentery ( mesoarium X 

Huxley and Martin, Eleroentaiy Biology, p. 53. 

mesoblast (mes'o-bl&st), n. [< Gr. ptaoc, mid- 
dle, + ptoordf, a germ.] The middle one of 
the three germinal layers of any metazoic em- 
bryo, between the epiblast and the hypoblast ; 
the mesoderm. It corresponds to the vascular layer 
of an earlier nomenclature, when the other two layers 
were called serous and mucous. By far the greater part of 
the body of a metazoic animal is derived from the meso- 
blast. 

mesoblastema (mes'o-blas-te'mfi), n pi. meso- 
blastemata (-ma-tfi). * [NL., < Gr I piooc, middle, 
+ pMurrqpa, a shoot, a sprout: see blastema. ] 
The mass or layer of cells which constitutes the 
mesoblast ; the mesoderm in its early germina- 
tion. 

mesoblastemic (mes'o-blas-tem'ik), a. [< meso- 
blastema + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the meso- 
blastema : as, mesoblastemic cells or tissue, 
mesoblastic (mes-o-blas'tik), a. [< mesoblast 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the mesoblast: as, 
a mesoblastic cell ; the mesoblastic layer, 
mesobranchial (mes-o-brang'ki-al), a. [< Gr. 
piaoc, middle, + ^p&yxta. gills: see branchial.] 
Overlying the middle oi the branchial cham- 
bers: applied specifically to a median subdi- 
vision of the branchial region of the carapace 
of a crab, called the mesobranchial lobe. See 
cut under Brachyura. 

mOSOCttCal (mes-o-se'kal), a. [< mesoccecum + 
-a/.] Of or pertaining 'to the mesoccecum. 
mesocsecum (mes-o-se'kum), n.; pi. mesoceeca 
(-k&). [NL., < Gr. ptaoc, middle, + NL. ceecum , 
q. v.] The mesenteiy of the caBcum and ver- 
miform appendage ; the special peritoneal fold 
which sometimes holds those parts in place, 
mesocarp (mes'o-karp), n. [= F. mesocarpe; < 
NL. mesocarpium, < Gr. fdooc. middle, + tcapndc, 
fruit.] In bot., the middle layer of a pericarp 
when it is possible to distinguish three dissimi- 
lar layers ; the sarcoc arp. It ia the fleshy substance 
or edible put of fruits whicn lies between the epicarp 
and the endocarp. See cuts under drupe and endocarp. 
Mesoca spaces (mes-o-k&r-pa'se-e), w. pi. 
[NL., < Mesocarpus + -acecc.] One* of tne three 
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families of alg® into which the group Conju- 
gate: is divided. The sexual reproduction Lb by a pro- 
cess of conjugation, which may be either scalariform (that 
Lb, between two or several cells of two different filaments) 
or lateral (that is, between two adjacent cells of the same 
filament). The result of this conjugation is the produc- 
tion of a globular zygosperm, which differs from that pro- 
duced by the Zygnemacece in that immediately after its 
formation it divides into two, three, or more cells, the cen- 
tral one only of which is fertile. Sometimes Mcsocarpinece. 
See Conjugate. 

Mesocarpus (mes-o-kkr'pus), n. [NL. (Has- 
sail, 1845), < Gr. //roof, middle, 4- napi rfy, fniit.] 
A geuus of fresh-water algae, typical of the fam- 
ily Mesocarpaceee . The copulation is scalariform, and 
the spores are spherical or oval, bet ween two cylindrical, 
straight, or slightly inbent cells. 

mesocephalic (mes-o-se-fal'ik or -sef'a-lik), a. 

{ < Gr. ploos, middle, *4* head, 1. 

n craniom of medium size ; neither large nor 
small ; with a capacity of from 1,350 to 1,450 
cubic centimeters. 

A skull of variable form, mostly mesocephalic. 

W. U. Flower, Pop. Set. Mo., XXVm. 817. 

2. Having a skull of medium breadth or ca- 
pacity. 

mesocephalism (mes-o-sef'a-lizm), n. [< meso- 
cephal-tc 4* -ww.] 'fbe character or state of 
being mesocephalic. Also mesocephaly. 

Departures from a width of eight and length of ten 
(metoeephalism), measured from one auricular aperture 
over the head to the other, and nose root over the nead to 
the nucha, determine whether the skull shall be consid- 
ered long. Amer. Nat., XXII. 614. 

XH680ceph&lon (mes-d-sef'a-lon) ; pi. tneso- 
cephala (-la ). [NL. , < far. plaos, middle, 4- 
head.] Same as mesencephalon . 
mesoceph&loUB (mes-o-sef'a-lus), a. f< Gr. 
ploos, middle, 4- head," + -ous.] Meso- 

cephalie. 

mai cephaly (mes-o-sef 'a-li ), n. Same as meso- 
cephalism. 

mesochil (raes'o-kil), n. [< NL. mesochilium , 
q. v.] Same as mesochilium. 
mesochilium (mes-o-kil'i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
piaos, middle, 4* lip.] The intermedi- 

ate part of the lip of such orchids as have this 
organ separated into three distinct parts. Lind- 
ley , Treasury of Botany, 
mesochoros (me-sok'o-ros), n. [< Gr. peaSxopoc, 
standing in mid-chorus, < ploog, middle, 4- x°P^iy 
chorus. 1 Same as coryphaeus , 1. 
mesocoele (mes'o-sel), n. Same as mesoccelia. 
mesoccelia (mes-o-se'li-a), n. ; pi. mesocodicr 
(-e). [NL., < Gr. plaos, middle, 4- noiXta, a hol- 

low, ventricle : see coelia.] The ventricle of 
the mesencephalon ; the mesencephalic cavity 
of the brain, connecting the diacoelia with the 
epiccelia; the aqueduct of Sylvius. B. G . 
Wilder. 

mesoCGBlian (mes-o-se'li-an), a. [< mesoccelia 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to the mesoccelia of 
the brain. 

Mesocoele tubular ; mesocadian roof quadrilobate. 

Amer. NaL, XXI. 914. 

meSOCOlic ( raes - 5 - kol ' ik ), a. [< mesocolon 4- 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the mesocolon: as, 
a mesocolic peritoneal fold; mesocolic attach- 
ment. 

mesocolon (me-sok'o-lon), n. [NL., < Gr. 
peabnoAov, less prop, fuebmokov, the part of the 
mesentery next the colon, < plaos, middle, 4* 
ndfayv, the colon: see colon*.] The mesentery 
of the colon ; the peritoneal fold which holds 
the colon in place. 

mesocoracoia (mes-o-kor'a-koid), a. and n. [< 
Gr. ploos, middle, +’ E. coracoid .] I. a. Situ- 
ated between the hypercoracoid and the hypo- 
coracoid. 

II. n. An element in the shoulder-girdle of 
teleost fishes, disintegrated from the coracoid 
or paraglenal cartilage, and intermediate be- 
tween or bridging over the hypercoracoid and 
hypocoracoid. It is developed in the malacop- 
terygian and plectospondylous fishes, but is 
lost in the aeanthopterygians. 
mOBOCUneiform (mes-o-ku'ne-i-fdrm), n. and a. 
[< Gr. ploos, middle, + E. cuneiform. 2 I. n. In 
anat . and rod/., the middle one of the three cu- 
neiform bones of the tarsus, lying between the 
ectocuneiform and the entocuneirorm. It is in 
special relation with the head of the second 
metatarsal bone. Also called mesosphenoul. 

II. a. Middle, as a cuneiform bone ; pertain- 
ing to the mesocuneiform. 
mesode (mes'od), n. [< Gr. fiecrydds ,' a mesode 
(see def.), < ptaos, middle, + aetdetv, gfciv, sing, 
> tpbrj, a song, ode: see ode .] In anc. pros., a 
system of metrically different composition in- 


tervening between a strophe and its antis- 
trophe. See epode. 

mesoderm (mes'o-d£rm), n . [< Gr. plaoq, mid- 

dle, + dippa, skin.] 1. The middle germinal 
layer of the three-layered embryo of any meta- 
zoic animal, lying between the endoderm and 
the ectoderm. The term is used synonymously with 
metoblaM, the correlation being endoderm. mesoderm, 
and ectoderm ; hypoblast, mesoblast, and epi blast; or mu- 
cous, vascular, and serous layers. Most of the body of 
every metazoan animal is derived from the mesoderm. 
When the embryo becomes four-layered, as it usually does, 
this state results from the splitting of the mesoderm into 
an inner visceral and an outer parietal layer, called respec- 
tively tplanchnopleural and somatopleural, or invduntomo- 
tory and voluntomotory. 

2. In bot.y the middle layer of tissue in the shell 
of the spore-case of an urn-moss. 

mesodermal (mes'o-dfer-mal), a. [< mesoderm 
+ - al. ] Of or pertaining to the mesoderm in 
plants or animals; having a middle germinal 
layer. 

Mesodermalia (mes # 6-d6r-ma'li-ji), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. ploos, iiid die, 4- dippa, skin.] Spongio - 
zoa or Porifera regarded as a prime division 
of the grade Ccelentera, whose archenteron is 
a branching canal-system communicating with 
the outer water by a set of inhalent and exha- 
lent pores ; the sponges : opposed to Epithela - 
ria, or all other coelenterates collectively. B. 
von Lendenfeld . 

mesodermalian (mes'cwter-ina'li-an), a. and 
n. [< Mesodermalia 4* -in.] I. a. Pertaining to 
the Mesodermalia } or having their characters. 

II. n. A member of the Mesodermalia. 

mesodermic (mes-o-ddr'mik), a. [< mesoderm 
4- -tc.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a meso- 
derm or middle germinating layer; mesoder- 
mal. 

And so form the foundation of the mesodermic invest- 
ment by which the body cavity of the adult is lined. 

A. Sedgwick, Micros. Science, XXVII. 499. 

Me80de8ma (mes-o-des'mfi,), n. [NL., < Gr. 

pi cos, middle, + dlopa, a 
band: see desma.] A ge- 
nus of wedge-shells of the 
family Dona cider , or made 
type of a family Meso - 
desmid(e , having a thick 
solid trigonal shell with 
two short stout lateral 
^eth, and the cartilage 
internal. Species abound 
in the Australian region. 

Mesodesmid® (mes-d-des'mi-de), n.pl. [NL., 

< Mesodesma 4- 
-idee. ] Afamilv 
of bivalve mol- 
lusks, named 
from the genus 
Mesodesma. J. 

E. Gray, 1840. 

mesodic (me- 

sod'ik), a. [< Donacilla ckilensis, one of the Mero- 

mesode 4- -M?.] right valve. 

In anc. pros. , constituting or pertaining to a co- 
lon, line, or system of a different length or metri- 
cal character interposed between two cola, two 
sets of uniform lines, or two systems of iden- 
tical metrical form; especially, constituting, 
pertaining to, or containing a system of differ- 
ent form intervening between a strophe and 
its antistrophe. See epodic, palinodic y periodic, 
proodic. 

mesodont (mes'o-dont), a. [< Gr. plaos , mid- 
dle, 4- bdovs ( odovr -) = E. tooth,"] 1. In anthro- 
pol., having medium-sized teeth: as, the meso- 
dont races. — 2. In soot., pertaining to the Meso- 
donta , or having their characters. 

Mesodonta (mes-o-don'tfi), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
ploosy middle, 4- odoi>s (oAovt-) = E. tooth,] A 
group of extinct mammals of North America, 
resembling Insectivora , characterized by Cope 
aB a suborder of Bunotheria, having the incisors 
not growing from persistent pulps, the molars 
tubercular and never sectorial, the third tro- 
chanter apparently elevated, and the astragalus 
not grooved above. Ten Eocene genera are re- 
ferred to this group. 

mesoduodenal (mes-6-du-o-de'nal), a. [< meso- 
duoden urn 4* -al.] Oi or pertaining to the meso- 
duodenum. 

mesoduodenum (mes-o-du-d-de'num), it. [NL., 

< Gr. plaosy middle, 4- NL. duodenum , q. v.j 
The fold of peritoneum which incloses and sup- 
ports the duodenum; the duodenal mesen- 
tery. 

mesogaster (raes-p-gas'Wr), «. [NL., < Gr. 

pi cos, middle, 4- yaorfjpy belly.] 1. An inter- 




mediate part of the intestine, extending from 
the pylorus to the caecum, and including the 
small intestine with its annexes, as the liver 
and pancreas, also, in the fetus, the umbilical 
vesicle. It is commonly called the mid-gut. — 
2. [cap.] A genus of fossil fishes. Agassiz. 

mescigastr&l (mes-o-^as'tral), a. [< mesogaster 
4- -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesogaster. 

xnesog&stric (mes-o-gas'trik), a. [< mesogas - 
trium 4* -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining to the meso- 
g&strium; umbilical, as a region of the abdo- 
men ; mesenteric with reference to the stomach 
or to the mesogaster. — 2. In Crustacea, situ- 
ated in the middle of the gastric lobe of the 
carapace : specifically applied to a median sub- 
division of tnat lobe, the mesogastric lobe. See 
cut under Brachyura. 

mesogastritun (mes-o-gas'tri-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ploos, middle, 4* yaartip, belly.] 1. In hu- 
man anat., the umbilical region of the abdomen, 
between the epigastrium above and the hypo- 
gastrium or epipubic region below. See cut 
under abdomen. — 2. In anat. and zool., the mes- 
entery of the stomach ; the fold of peritoneum 
which holds the stomach in place, it is a portion 
of the common intestinal mesentery, in early fetal life in- 
distinguishable therefrom, but afterward variously modi- 
fied. 

me80ff6I10U8 (me - soj ' e - nus), a. [< Gr. plaos, 
midale, 4- -yevys, born, produced: see -genous.j 
Increasing bv growth at or from the middle, as 
the spores or certain fungi. [Rare.] 

mesoglM (mes-o-gle'a), n. [NL., < Gr. plooq, 
middle, 4* ytoia, yAoib, glue: see glue.] 1. The 
mesodermal intercellular substance, or ground- 
substance, of some animals, as sponges and 
other coelenterates. R. von Lendenfeld , Proc. 
Zo5l. Soc., London, 1886, p. 566. — 2. [cap ] A 
genus of gelatinous seaweeds, typical of the 
Af€8oglaacea , J with olive-brown branching fili- 
form fronds. The unilocular sporangia are oval in 
shape and borne at the base of peripheral filaments ; the 
pluriloculAr sporangia are unknown. Agardh, 1817. 

MesogiQeacea (mes'o-gle-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Kuetzing, 1843), < Mesoglcea 4 -accce.] A fam- 
ily of olive-green seaweeds with a gelatinous or 
cartilaginous thallus of hemispherical or cylin- 
drical outline, forming small gelatinous or slimy 
cushions or branching tufts on other larger sea- 
weeds: the same or nearly the same as the 
Cliordariece or Chordariacece of Harvey. See 
Chordariece. 

mesogloeal (mes-o-gle'al), a. [< mesoglcea 4 
-al.] Consisting of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling mesoglcea. 

mesogltLt8BlI8 (mes'o-glq-te'us), n. ; pi. mesoglu- 
tcei (-i). [NL.,<Gr./i/ooc, middle, 4- NL. gluteus, 
q. v.] The middle gluteal muscle ; the glutoens 
medius. 

mesogluteal (mes # o-gl$-te'al), a. [< mcsoglu - 
tceus 4- -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesoglu- 
twus. 

mesognathic (mes-og-nath'ik), a. Same as 
mesognathous. 

mesognathons (me-sog'na-thus), a. [< Gr. 
piaos, middle, 4- yx>a6os, jaw.] 1. Having a 
moderate or intermediate gnathic index of from 
98 to 103, as a skull. — 2. Having a skull thus 
characterized, as a person. 

mesognathy (me-sog'na-thi), n. [As mesognath- 
ous Hr -y.] That character of a 6kull or person 
in which the iaws are moderately prominent 
anteriorly, indicated by a gnathic index of 
from 98 to 103. 

MesohippilS (mes-o-hip'us), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ploos, middle, 4- Wxos, a horse.] A genus of 
very small three-toed horses, of the family 
Equidce, founded by Marsh in 1875 upon remains 
from the early Miocene of North America. The 
animal was only about as large as a sheep, with three func- 
tional digits on each foot, and an additional epllnt>boneon 
each of the fore feet 

mesolabe (mes'o-lab), n. [< L. mesolabium,< Gr. 
* peoolafliov, prop, peobhijiov, pro6?.a(3os, an in- 
strument invented by Eratosthenes for finding 
mean proportional lines, < ploog, middle, mean 
(neut. pi. pica, mean terms), 4* ?appbvetv, ^ ?ja(3, 
take. Ct. astrolabe.] A mechanical contrivance 
for geometrically extracting the roots of quan- 
tities. It consists of a number of equal rectnngles, each 
having a diagonal marked, and nil capable of sliding along 
a line common to the bases of all. so that they partially 
overlap one another. The marked diagonals are all par- 
allel. To use the instrument, all the intersections, each 
formed of the diagonal of one rectangle and the overlap- 
ping edge of the next one, are brought, by the sliding 
along of the rectangles, into one straight line with one ex- 
tremity of the diagonal of the uppermost rectangle and a 
point on the exposed edge of the lowermost whose distance 
from the extremity of the diagonal on the same edge mea- 
sures the quantity whose root is to be extracted. Then 
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the corresponding distance on the uppermost rectangle is 
the root multiplied by that ot the common altitude of the 
rectangles, which last is supposed to be known. The ex- 
ponent of the root is equal to the number of rectangles 
employed. The mesolaoe was invented by Eratosthenes, 
about 200 to 250 years before Christ. 

mesole (mes'ol), n. [< Gr. fdow;, middle (f).] 
See thomsoniie . 

mesolite (mes'o-lIt),n. [X Gr. iz&roc, middle, + M- 
0o$, stone. ] A zeolitic mineral resembling scole- 
cite, but containing both calcium and sodium, 
mesolobar (mes'odo-bar), a. [< me8olobe + 
-ar 2 .] Of or pertaining to the mesolobe ; cal- 
losal : as, mesolobar arteries. [Hare.] 
mesolobe (mes'o-lob), n. [< Gr. yiao^y middle, 
+ Aoj 36$, lobe: see lobe .] The callosum or 
corpus callosum of the brain ; the great com- 
missure of the cerebral hemispheres. [Rare 
or obsolete.! 

mesolog&rithm (mes-o-log'a-rivHm), n. [< Gr. 
fuooc, middle, + E. logarithm ] A logarithm 
of the cosine or cotangent. Kepler . 
mesological (mes-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< mesolog-y + 
-ic-al.] Of or pertaining to mesology; relating 
to the medium in which an organism exists. 

Grapes contain the mineral salts in variable quantity, 
the proportion depending on the variety of grape and on 
mesotoyical conditions. 

Buck's Handbook of Med . Sciences, III. 882. 

mesolopy (me-sol'p-ji), n. [< Gr. yxoocy middle, 
+ -koyuiy < teyeiv, speak: see - ology .] The sum 
of human knowledge concerning the relations 
of an organism to its environment, 
mesomeristexn (mes-o-mer'is-tem), n. [< Gr. 
ykooc, middle, + E. meristem. 1 The innermost 
of the two layers into which the exomeristem is 
divided. The exomeristem is the thickening-ring which 
surrounds the axial strand (primary pith of Sanio) or pith- 

S plinder of the nascent shoots or branches of plants. It is 
ivided into two layers, the mcsomeristem, which gives rise 
to the vascular bundles, and the perimcrikem, which gives 
rise to the external cortex and the dermatogen. 
me80metric (mes-o-met'rik), a. [< mesometry 
+ -*c.] Of or pertaining to a mesometry or 
mesometrium: as, mesometric folds of perito- 
neum. 

mesometriti8 (mes *o-me-tri 'tis), n. [NL. , < Gr. 
yto of, middle, + yk/rpa, the womb, + -itis.] In 
pathol.y inflammation of the middle or muscu- 
lar coat of the uterus. Compare metritis. 
mesometrium (mes-6-me'tri-um), n . ; pi. meso- 
metria (-a). Same as mesometry. 
mesometry (mes'o-me-tri), n . ; pi. mesome tries 
(-triz). [< NL. mesometrium, < Gr. yiaoc t middle, 
intermediate, + yf/rpa, the womb: see matrix.] 
The mesentery of the womb or its annexes ; a 
peritoneal fold, holding in place the uterus or 
an oviduct. The broad ligament of the human uterus is 
a mesometry. Corresponding duplications of peritoneum 
acquire special characters in different cases. 

It fthe oviduct of a birdl is supported by peritoneal 
folds forming a mesometry, like the mesentery of the in- 
testines. Coucs, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 221. 

Mesomphalia (mes-om-fa'li-ft), n. [NL. (Hope, 
1838), \ Gr. yk<Joc f middle, + oy$ak6c , the navel.] 
A genus of beetles of the family Chrysomelidee . 
They are almost exclusively South American, there being 
over 200 such species, as against one in North America. 
M. conepersa is a South American species with peaked 
elytra, of a blackish-green color punctured with velvety 
black spots, and burnished with six larger golden-haired 
spots. 

Mesomyodi (mes'6-im-d'dl), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. yioos, middle, 4- yv$y muscle ; + y>6rj y song.] 
A suborder or other prime division of Passeres , 
in which the syrinx is mesomyodian ; non-melo- 
dious or songless passerine birds: distinguished 
from Acromyodi. 

mesomyodian (mes^o-ml-d'di-an), a. [As Meso- 
myodi + -tan.] Having the intrinsic syringeal 
muscles attached to the middle part of the up- 
per bronchial rings. 

Syrinx with less than four distinct pairs of Intrinsic 
muscles inserted at the middle of the upper bronchial 
half-ring, representing the mesomyodian type of voice-or- 
gan. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 427. 

mesomyodous (mes'o-ml-6'dus), a. [As Meso- 
myodi + -ou8.] Same as mesomyodian. 
meson (mes'on), n. [< Gr. pfcov, the middle, 
neut. of yioo£ = L. medius, middle : see medium y 
mid 1 .] 1. The median plane which divides a 
body into two equal and symmetrical parts ; the 
vertical longitudinal middle plane, dividing the 
body into right and left halves. Every median 
line lies in the meson. The dorsal border of tne meson 
is called the dorsimeson; the ventral, ventrimeson. Also 
mesium. See median*, a. 

The meson, mesal, or median plane is an imaginary lon- 
gitudinal plane extending from the dorsal surface ot the 
body to the ventral surface, and dividing the body into 
right and left symmetrical halves. 

Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 686. 
2. See tetrachord. 
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mesondeut, mesondieut, n. See measondue. 
mesonephric (mes-p-nef 'rik), a. [< mesoneph - 
r-on + 4c.] Of or pertaining to the mesoneph- 
ron. 


mesoplast (mes'o-plast), ti. [< Gr. ykaog f middle, 
+ Tr/aordc, verbal adj. of n Maauv, form, mold.] 
Nuclear protoplasm; endoplast; a cell-nucleus* 
mesoplastic (mes-o-plas'tik), a. [< mesoplast 
The mesonephric tubules extend gradually from behind + 4c.1 Of or pertaining to mesoplast. 

mesoplastralfmes-^phrc'tral), a. [< mesoplas- 
tron + -a/.] Of or pertaining to the mesoplas- 
tron. 


forwards till they come in contact with the pronephros. 

~ • e, XXIX. 186. 


Micros. Science, 


mesonephrOB (mes-6-nef 'ron), n.: pi. mesa - 
nephra (-rft). [NL., <. Gr. yiooc, middle, + ve- 
<pp6$, kidney: see nephritis.] The Wolffian body 
proper ; the central or intermediate part of the 
segmental organs or primitive renal organs of 
the embryo, between the pronephron and the 
metanephron, whose duct is the Wolffian duct: 
distinguished from pronephron and metaneph- 
ron. 

mesonephros (meB-o-nef'ros), nr, pi. mesoneph- 
roi (-roi). [NL. : see mesonephron.] Same as 
mesonephron . Gray , Anat. (ed. 1887), p. !33. 
mesonotal (mes-o-no'tal), a. [< mesonotum *f 
- al . ] Situated on’the mesonotum ;■ of or pertain- 
ing to the mesonotum. 

mesonotnm (mes-o-no'tum), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ytaoc, middle, + v&roc, the back.] The middle 
one of the three divisions of the notum of an 
insect, succeeding the pronotum and preceding 
the metanotum ; the dorsal division of themeso- 
thorax ; the upper part of the middle thoracic 
segment. It consists typically of four sclerites, called 
prcescutvm, scutum , scuteitum, and postsculellum, which 
may or may not be distinguishable by means of sutures 
between them. In Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, and Dip- 
tera it is very large, forming the principal part of the up- 
per surface of the thorax : in these Insects its divisions are 
usually named without the prefix meso-. In insects hav- 
ing wing-covers the mesonotum is generally concealed by 
them, except a piece called the scuteUum, which may be very 
small, as in most Coleoptera, or large, as in many Hemiptera. 

Mesonychids (mes-o-nik'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Mesonyx + ridce.] A family of mammals hav- 
ing as type the genus Mesonyx. 

Mesonyx (mes'o-niks), n. [NL., < Gr. ykooc, 
middle, + dw £ (ovv*-), nail : see onyx.] A genus 
of fossil carnivorous mammals, based by Cope 
in 1873 upon remains from the Eocene beds of 
Wyoming. It represents a generalized type supposed 
by Cope to have some relationship with existing seals. The 
animal had flat blunt claws and a long slender tail. 
m680parapteral (mes ' o-pa-rap ' te-ral), a. 
[< mesoparapter-on + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the mesoparapteron. 

mesoparapteron (mes'o-pa-rap'te-ron), pi. 
mcsoparaptera (-rft). [NL., < Gr. ykaoq, middle, 
+ NL. parapteron: see parapteron.] The pa- 
rapteron of the mesothoracic segment; the 
third sclerite of the mesopleuron. 
mesopMebitis (mes # o-fle-brtis), n. [NL. , < Gr. 
yiooc, middle, + (0^/3-), a vein, + -ifis.] 

In pathol. t inflammation of the middle coat of 
a vein. 

mesophloeum (mes-o-fle'um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ytcos, middle, + bark.] In bot. f the mid- 

dle or green layer of Dark, 
mesopbragm (mes'6-fram), n. [NL.: see meso- 
phragma .] Same as mesophragma. 
mesopbragma (mes-q-frag'mft), «.; pi. meso- 
phragma ta (-ma-tft). NL. mesophragma , < 

Gr. yicoc, middle, 4- ippayya , partition: see dia- 
phragm.] 1. In entom.y a transverse internal 
partition, descending from the anterior border 
of the metathorax above, between the meso- 
thorax and the metathorax, and serving for the 
attachment of muscles. It probably corre- 
sponds to the metapr 808 cutum ; it is often ab- 
sent. — 2. In Crustacea, that process of an en- 
dostemite (or intersternal apodeme) which is 
directed inward to unite with its fellow and 
form an arch over the sternal canal. See ster- 
nal canal , under sternal . 

mesophragmal (mes - 6 - frag'mal), a. [< meso- 
phragm + -al.] Pertaining to the mesophragm. 
mesopbyl, mesopbyll (mes'6-fil), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ytoocy middle, + 6vkkov f a leaf.] The paren- 
chymatous tissue wnich lies between the epi- 
dermal layers of a flat leaf-lamina; the soft 
inner tissue of leaves. 

znesophyllnm (mes-o-fil'um), w. [NL., < Gr. 
ytootj middle, + Qikfjjv, leaf.] Same as meso- 
pbyl. 

mesopbytmn (me-sof'i-tum), pi. mesophyta 
(-tft). [NL., < Gr. ylaoCy middle, + fvrdv, a 
plant.] In bot. t the line of demarcation be- 
tween the internode and the petiole. Lind- 
ley . 

inesopic (me-sop'ik), a. [< Gr. ytooc, middle, 
+ uij) (utt-) face.] Having a nasomalar index 
of from 107.5 to 110, as the negroid races; 
having small and moderately retreating malar 
bones : as, a mesopic face. 


In the Pleurodira the first two families are distinguished 
from one another by the presence or absence of a mesopias- 
tral bone. Nature, XL. 7. 

mesonlastron (mes-o-plas'tron), n. [< Gr. yeoog , 
middle, + E. plastron.] A median and ante- 
rior bone or plate of the plastron developed in 
certain of the pleurodirous tortoises. 
me80plenral (mes-o-pld'ral), a. [< mesopleuron 
+ -«7.] In entom.y intermediate and lateral, as 
a part of the mesothorax ; of or pertaining to 
the mesopleuron. 

mesopleuron (mes-o-plfl'ron), n.; pi. mesopleura 
(-ra). [NL., < Qr. ytaoc f middle, + irkevp6v t a 

rib’: see pleura.] The lateral or pleural part 
of the mesothorax of an insect; a mesothoracic 
pleuron, following the propleuron and preced- 
ing the metapleuron. Each mesopleuron, right and 
left, Is divided into three sclerites— an epistemum, an epi- 
meron, and a parapteron. 

Me80plodon (me-sop'lo-don), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ye<j(Ky middle, + bir?a, arms, + oSovc (odovr-) = 
E. tooth.] A genus of cetaceans: same as Zi~ 
phius. 

mesoplodont (me-sop'lo-dont), a. [< Mesoplo- 
don\t-).] Armed with a tooth in the middle of 
each side of the lower jaw : said specifically of 
whales of the genus Mesoplodon . 
mesopodia. n. Plural of me8opodium. 
mesopodial (mes-o-po'di-al), a. and n. [< meso- 
podtum + -a/.] 1. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the mesopodium of a mollusk. — 2. Of or per- 
taining to the mesopodialia. 

II. n. A mesopodial bone; one of the meso- 
podialia. 

mesopodialia (mes-o-po-di-a'li-a), n.pl. [NL. 
(Marsh, 1880): see mesopodium.] The bones 
of the carpus and tarsus, taken together, as 
mutually corresponding, and as forming mor- 
phological segments of the limbs intervening 
between the epipodi&lia and the metapodialia. 
See epipodialia. 

mesopodium (mes-o-po'di-um). pi. mesopo- 
dia (-ft). [NL^, <jGr. afoot, midale, 4- note (nod-) 
= E . foot.] The middle one of the three parts 
into which the foot of some mollusks, as gastro- 
pods and pteropods, may be divided, between 
the propodium and the metapodium. See epipo- 
dium. 

mesopostscntdliar (mes'o-post-sku'te-ljir), a. 
[< mesopostscutellum + -ar^.j Of or pertaining 
to the mesopostscutellum. 
mesopostscutellum (mes-q -post-sku-tel'um), 
n. ; pi. mesopostscutella (-a). [NL., <*Gr. ytao$, 

midale, + NL. postscuteUum, q. v.J The post- 
8 cutellum of the mesonotum ; the postscutellar 
sclerite of the mesothorax. 

Mesopotamian (mes'o-po-ta'mi-an), a. [< 
Mesopotamia, < Gr. MeoonoTayia, Mesopotamia 
(see def.), lit. * the land between the rivers/ < 
yiao^t middle, + norayd river.] Pertaining to 
Mesopotamia, the region between the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates in Asia, north of Baby- 
lonia. The name is sometimes extended to in- 
clude Babylonia also Mesopo tamian art, & con- 

venient general name including the kindred arte of ancient 
Chaldea, Babylonia, and Assyria— though these arts were 
not definitely limited to Mesopotamia proper. They con- 
stitute together one of the chief divisions of art develop- 
ment, and exerted an Important influence upon Greek art, 
and hence upon succeeding arts for all time. See Assyri- 
an, Babylonian, and Chaldean. 

mesopraesciltal (mes'o-pre-sku' tal), a. [< 
mesoprcescutum + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
mesopraescutum. 

mesoprsescutnm (mes'o-pre-sku'tum), n.; pi. 
mesoprcescuta (-ta). [NL., < Gr. yiaocy middle, 

+ NL. proescutum , q. v.] The praescutum of 
the mesothoracic segment of an insect. 
m680prosopic (mes-o-pro-sop'ik), a. [< Gr. 
yioo£y middle, + npdounov, face.] In craniom.y 
intermediate between chamaeprosopic and lep- 
toprosopic — that is, with a face of moderate 
width ; with a facial index of about 90. 
mesopsyche (raes-op-srke), n. [< Gr. ykaoq, mid- 
dle, + spirit.] HaeckePs name for the 
roidbrain or mesencephalon, 
mesopterygial (mes-op-te-rij'i-al), a. [< mesop- 
terygium + -al.] Of or pertaining to the mes- 
opterygium. 

mesopteryginm (mes-op-te-rij'i-um), n pi. 
mesopterygia (-ft). [NL.. < Gr. fdooc, middle, + 
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NL. pterygium.] The middle one of several 
basal cartilages which the pterygium of a fish, 
as an elasmobranch, may present, between the 
propterygium and the metapte^rgium. See 
pterygium . 

mesopterygoid (mes-op-ter'i-goid), n. [NL., < 
Gr. pioog, middle, + NL. pterygoid, q. v. J That 
part of the pterygoid which in birds articulates 
with the palatal bone or with the basipterygoid 
process or the sphenoid, or with both, 
mesopycni (mes-o-pik'ni), n . pi. [ML., < Gr. 
pioog, middle, + ttukv6v, a small interval in mu- 
sic, neut. of 7tvkv6s, close.] In medieval music , 
modes based upon a tetrachord having its half- 
step in the middle. 

mesorchial (mes-dr'ki-al), a. [< mcsorchium + 
-a/.] Of or pertaining to the mesorchium. 
mesorchimn (mes-6r ' ki-um), n. ; pi. mesor- 
chia (-ft). [NL., < Gr. pioog, middle, + bp; fig, a 
testicle.] In anat ., the fold of peritoneum sup- 
porting the testis while in the abdomen, or as 
it descends into the scrotal sac. 
mesorectal (mes-o-rek'tal), a. [< mesorectum 
+ -a/.] Of or pertaining to the mesorectum. 
mesorectum (mes-o-rek'tum), n . ; pi. mesorec - 
ta (-tft). [NL., < (Jr. pioog, middle, + NL. rec- 
tum , q. v.] The mesentery of the rectum; the 
fold of peritoneum which is reflected over part 
of the rectum, holding this gut in place, 
mesoretina (mes - 6 - ret ' i - nii), ». [NL. , < Gr. 
/iloog, middle, + NL. retina, q. v.] The middle 
stratum, or mosaic layer, of the retina, com- 
posed of the rod and cone and nuclear layers. 

J. Leidy , Anat., 1889. 

mesorhlnal (mes-o-ri 'nal), a . [< mesorhine 

+ -a/.] Internasal; internarial; situated be- 
tween the nostrils : said specifically of the meso- 
rhinium. 

mesorhine (mes'6-rin), a. [Properly mesorrhine 
(cf . Gr. fieoopptv, having a middling nose), < Gr. 
pioog, middle, + pig (f>iv-), nose.] Having an in- 
dex ranging from 48 to 53 : applied to the nose, 
or to a person having such a nose. 

Nob© small, mesorhine or leptorhine. W. H. Flower. 

mesorhinian (mes-o-rin'i-an), a. [< mesorhine 
+ -»a/t.] Same as inesorhine . Nature, XXXV. 
357. 

mesorhininm (mes-6-rin'i-um), n . ; pi. meso - 
rhinia (-ft). [NL., ( Gr. pioog, middle, + pig 

U>lv-), the nose.] In ornith the part of a bird’s 
beak which is situated between the external 
nostrils ; the basal or internarial part of the 
culmen. In some birds it runs up on the forehead, mag- 
nified or otherwise diversified, giving rise to the frontal 
shield or casque. See cuts at antice and ehield. 

mesoscapila (mes-o-skap'u-lft), n. ; pi. meso- 
scapula (-le). [NL.*, < Gr. pioog, middle, + NL. 
scapula , q. v.] The spine of the scapula, con- 
sidered as a median element of that bone. W. 

K. Parkei ' — Delta mesoscapula. See delta. 
mesoscapular (mes-o-skap'u-lftr), a. [< meso- 

scapula + -nr 3 .] Ot or relating to the meso- 
scapula. 

At the scapular extremity of the clavicle there is often 
a piece of cartilage, considered to be segmented off from 
the end of the mesoscapula, and hence called mesoscapular 
segment W. H. Flower. 

mesosctlta. n. Plural of mesoscutum . 
mesoscut&l (mes-o-sku'tal), a. [< mesoscutum + 
-ah] Of or pertaining to the mesoscutum. 
me 808 CTlteIlar (mes-o-sku'te-liir), a. Of or per- 
taining to the mesoscutellum. 
meBOSCUtellum (mes'd-sku-tel'um), w.; pi. mes- 
oscutella (-ft). [NL., ( Or. pioog, middle, + NL. 
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mesosiderite is a network of iron inclosing olivin and bronz- 
ite with more or less plagioclaae, these minerals having so 
coarsely crystalline a texture that the characteristic struc- 
ture is obscured. It forms a passage from the iron to the 
chondrites. The meteorite which fell at Estherville, Iowa, 
in 1870 is of this class. See meteorite . 

mesosigmoid (mes-o-sig'moid), n. [< Gr. pioog, 
middle, + E. sigmoid. J The mesentery of the 
sigmoid flexure of the intestine, between the 
mesocolon and the mesorectum. 

meBOBOma (mes -o-so 'mft), n. ; pi. mesosomata 
(-ma-tft). [NL.,*< Gr .pioog, middle, + oupa, 
the body.] In lamellibranchiate mollusks, a 
middle region of the body, which gives rise to 
the foot and is situated between the prosoma 
and the metasoma. 

meBOSOmatic (mes'o-so-mat'ik), a. [< meso- 
soma(t-) + -ic.] Of* or pertaining to the meso- 
soma of a mollusk. 

mesospenn (mes'o-sp&rm), n. [< Gr. pio og, 
middle, + onippa, ’seed.] In bot., a membrane 
of a seed ; the secundine, or second membrane 
from the surface. 

mesospore (mes'o-spor), n. [NL.. < Gr. pioog, 
middle, + on 6pog, seed.] The middle coat or 
layer of a spore when it is possible to distin- 
guish three layers, as in the spores of Onoclea 
Struthiopteris. 

mesosporic (mes-o-spo'rik). a. [< mesospore + 
-*c.] Of or pertaining to tne mesospore. 

mesost&phyline (mes-o-staf'i-lin), a. [< Gr. 
pioog, middle, + ora^vXy, the uvula.] In era - 
niom., intermediate between leptostaphyline 
and brachystaphyline — that is, with a palate 
of median width; having a palatal index of 
from 80 to 85. 

mesostate (mes'o-stat), n. [< Gr. pioog , middle, 
+ E. state.'] In biol. , an intermediate sub- 
stance or product in a series of metabolic 
changes. 

We are thus led to the conception that the specific ma- 
terial of a secretion, such as the trypsin of pancreatic 
of the cell, through a 


mesotympanic 

Crocodilian! have developed into the Metoeuehian type. 

Gunther, Encyc. Brit., XX. 465. 

me&OSnchioUB (mes-o-su'ki-us), a. [< Mesosu- 
chia + -ou8.] Same as mesosuchian. 

mesotarsus (mes-o-tar'sus), n.; pi. mesotarsi 
(-si). [NL., < Gr .'pioog, middle, + NL. tarsus, 
q. v.] in entom., the whole tarsus of the second 
or middle leg of a six-footed insect, coming be- 
tween the metatarsus of the hind leg and the 
protarsuB of the fore leg. 

mesotheli&l (mes-o-the'li-al), a. [< mesolhe- 
lium + -a/.] Of ’or pertaining to mesothe- 
lium. 

mesothelimn (mes-d-the'li-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pioog, middle, + NL. ( epi)thelium , q. v.] The 
epithelium lining the entire primitive coBlom 
or body-cavity of the embryo ; the ccelarium. 

MesotheriidSB (mes'd-the-ri' i-de ) , n. pi. [NL.,< 
Mesotherium + -idee.] A family of extinct quad- 
rupeds from the Pliocene or South America, 
representing a very generalized type, allied on 
the one hand to the rodents and by some made 
a suborder, Hebetidentati , of Rodentia , by oth- 
ers referred to the Subungulata or polyaactyl 
ungulates. There are clavicles, as in no other known 
ungulates, and four lower incisors, as in no known ro- 
dents ; the mandibular condyle is transverse, and the max- 
illaries articulate with the nasals. There are In each up- 
per half-jaw 1 incisor, no canines, 2 premolars, and 8 mo- 
lars, and in each lower half-law 2 incisors, no canines, 1 
premolar, and 3 molars — in all, 24 teeth. 

MeBotherium (mes-6-the'ri-um), w. [NL., < . 
Gr. pioog, middle, + (fypiov, a wild beast.] A ge- 
nus of fossil rodent-like ungulate quadrupeds, 
typical of the family Mesotheriidw, upon which 
is based the prime division Hebetidentati. M. 
crista turn is the type species. T)fpotherium is 
a synonym. 

mesotherm (mes'o-th^rm),!*. [= F. misothermc , 

’ ’ ‘ ' hot, Oippy, heat.] 


< Gr. pioog, middle, + fopudg, 
In Alphonse de Candolle’s 


classification of 


juice, comes from the protoplasm 
number of intermediate substance 
are called. M. Foster, 


, or meeoetatee as they 
~ ocyc. Brit., XIX. 19. 


mesonotum ; 
thorax. 


he scuteUar sclerite of the meso- 


scutellum , q. v.] In entom., the scutellum of the 
i; th 

mesoscutum (mes-o-sku'tum ) 2 nr, p\.jnesoscuta 


LCDVDvUVUlU ymcD-y-oau buui/i r*. , pi. mwoi/iuu 

-tft). [NL., < Gr. pioog, middle, + NL. scutum, 
p v.] In entom. , the scutum of the mesonotum ; 
the scutal sclerite of the mesothorax. 
mesoseme (mes'o-sem), a. [< Gr. pioog , mid- 
dle, + ofjpa, a sign, mark, token.] In craniom., 
having an orbital index between 84 and 89. 
Mesosemia (mes-o-se'mi-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
fUoog, middle, + orjpa, a sign, mark, token.] A 
genus of South American butterflies of the fami- 
ly Erucinida\ It contains many brown or blue species, 
striped with black, and usually having a large round black 
spot in the middle of the fore wing. 
meBOBiderite (mes-o-sid'e-rit), it. [< Gr. pioog , 
middle, + oidr/ptrrfgl of iron: see siderite .] A 
name given by G. Rose (1864) to one of three sub- 
divisions made by him in the classification of 
meteoric irons, these divisions being founded 
on the comparative amount of iron and stony 
matter present. As defined bv Brezina, in one of the 
moat recent systematic classifications of the meteorites, 


mesostema. n. Plural of mesostemum. 
mesostemal (mes-o-ster'nal), a. [< mesoster- 
num + -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesoster- 
num : as, a mesostemal sternite. 
mesosteraeber (mes-o-st£r'ne-b£r), n. [< 
NL. mesostemebra , < Gr. pioog, middle, + NL. 
sternebra , sterneber : see stemeber.] Any one of 
the intermediate sternebers or pieces of the 
breast-bone which intervene between the manu- 
brium of the sternum and the xiphoid or ensi- 
form appendage. There are usually several 
such bones in mammals and various reptiles, as 
the four composing the gladiolus in man. 
meB08temebra (mes-o-ster'ne-brft), n. ; pi. mes- 
ostemebree (-bre). [NL.] Same as mesoster- 

neber. 

mesostemebral (mes-o-st&r'ne-bral), a. [< 
mesosterneber 4* -al.] Pertaining to a meso- 
stemeber. 

mesOBtemum (mes-o-st^r'num), n. ; pi. meso- 
stema (-nft). [NL., *< Gr. pioog, middle, + NL. 

sternum , q. v.] 1. In anat., the 

piece or pieces of a breast-bone 
which has several segments lying 
between the prestemum and the 
xiphisternum : said chiefly of the 
segmented sternum of mammals. 

In man it is the gladiolus or body of the 
sternum proper, as diatinguiahed from the 
manubrium and the xiphoid cartilage. 

2. In entom., the ventral or sternal 
sclerite ot the mesothorax ; the un- 
der side of the mesothorax, opposite 
the mesonotum. 

mesostethimn ( mes-o-ste ' thi-um), 
n.; pi. mesosfethia (-ft). [NL., < 

Gr. pioog, middle, + orjjdiov, dim. of 
orydog, the breast.] In entom., the 
metasternum, or large piece be- 
tween the bases of the middle and 
the posterior legs. It is conspicu- 
ous m beetles. Kirby . 
mesostylous (mes-o-stnus), a. [< 

Gr. pioog, middle, +’ orvAog, a pillar: 
see style**.] Same as mid-styled. 

See heterostylism. 

Mesosuchia (mes-o-su'ki-a), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
pioog, middle, + oovxog, a crocodile (a local 
name in Egypt) .] Adi vision of crocodiles having 
amphiccelou8 vertebra : contrasted with Eusn- 
chia and Parasuchia . 

mesosuchian (mes-o-su'ki-an), a. [< Mesosu- 
chia + -an.] Of of pertaining to the Mesosu- 
chia. 



Sternum of 
Pig, showing 
ms, mesoster- 
num or gladio- 
lus; /i, pre- 
sternum or ma- 
nubrium ; x s, 
xiphisternum, 
or xiphoid ap- 
pendage. 


E lants with regard to their geographical distri- 
ution, a plant of his third “physiological 
group.” The plants of this group require a moderate 
degree of heat, from 15* to 20* C. They are very numerous, 
including most of the plants of the warmer parts of the 
temperate zones of both hemispheres exclusive of the 
mountainous districts. 

meB0thesi8 (me-soth 'e-sis), n. [< Gr. pioog , 
middle, + Oioig, a putting, proposition: see 
Mm$.] Middle place ; mean. [Rare.] 

Imitation is the meeothesis of likeness and difference. 

Coleridge. 

mesothoradc (mes'o-tho-ras'ik), a. [< meso- 
thorax (-CC-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 

mesothorax of an insect Mesothoradc case. 

Same as mesothoracotheca. 

mesothoracotheca (mes-o-tho'ra-ko-the'kft), 
n . ; pi. me8othoracothcc<e (^se). fKL’., < meso- 
thorax ( -ac- ) + Gr. (Mjktj, a case.] In entom., the 
mesothoracic case, or that part of the integu- 
ment of a pupa covering the mesothorax. in the 
Lepidoptera and Diptera the other thoracic cases are in- 
distinguishable from this, and it is then called the tho- 
racotheca. 

mesothorax (mes-o-tho'raks), n. [NL., < Gr. pi - 
oog, middle, + O&pcU;, chest: see thorax.] In e«- 
tom., the second or 
middle one of the 
three divisions of the 
thorax, situated be- 
tween the prothorax 
and the metathorax, 
and bearing the sec- 
ond pair of legs and 
the first pair of wings. 

When very large, as in 
dipterous insects, it is 
simply called the tho- 
rax. 

mesotrocha (me-sot'- 
ro-kft), «i. pi. [NL., 

<’Gr’.’ pioog , middle, + 
rpoxdg, anything round 
or circular: see tro- 
chee.] Ciliated embryos of polvchaetous anne- 
lids in which one or many bands of cilia encir- 
cle the middle of the body. See atrocha , tele- 
otrocha. 

mesotrochal (me-sot'ro-kal), a. [< mesotrocha 
+ -al.] Pertaining to’or’resembling mesotro- 
cha ; me8otroehou8. 

The actively locomotive embryo ot Sipunculus ... re- 
sembles a Rotifer or a mesotrochal anneiidan larva. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 217. 

mesotrochous (me -sot ' ro-kus), a. [As me- 
sotrocha + -ou8.] Same as mesotrochal. 
mesotympanic (mes'o-tim-pan'ik), a. and it. 
[< Gr. pioog , middle, + rvpnavov, a drum (see 
tympanum), + -ic.j I. a. Situated in the 



Mesothorax. shaded, 
pro tho rax (a) and metathorax 
(£) ; c, head ; d, two abdominal 
segments. 


Digitized by 



mesotympanic 

midst of the bones forming the tympanic pedi- 
cle of a fish ; symplectic : correlated in Owen’s 
nomenclature with epitympanic, hypotympanic, 
and pretympanic. 

H. 9i. Tne mesotympanic bone, now called 
the symplectic. See cut under palatoquadrate. 

The pterygoid abutting upon the hypotympanic, be- 
tween this and the epitympanic are tne mesotympanic 
and the pretympanic. Owen, Anat. Vert (1886), L 106. 

mesotype (mes'o-tip), n. [NL., < Gr. piooc, mid- 
dle, + riVof, impression, type: see type.'] In 
mineral ., a name early given to several miner- 
als of the zeolite group which are now recog- 
nized as distinct species. It included natro- 
lite or soda-mesotype, scolecite or lime-meso- 
type, mesolite or lime- soda mesotype, and also 
tnomsonite. 

mesovarian (mes-o-va'ri-an), a. [< mesovarium 
+ -on.] Of or pertaining to the mesovarium. 

mesovarium (mes-o-va'ri-um), n . ; pi. mesovaria 
(-ft). [NL. , i Gr. fitooc, middle, + NL. ovarium, 
ovary : see ovary. Cf. mesoarium.] The mesen- 
tery of the ovary: a fold of peritoneum hold- 
ing the ovary in place, and representing in the 
female the mesorchium of the male. 

mesoventral (mes-o-ven'tral), a. [< Gr. plooq, 
middle, + E. ventral .] Median ana ventral in 
position ; situated on the ventrimeson. 
mesoventrally (mes-o-ven'tral-i), adv. In a 
mesoventral position or direction ; ventrimesad. 

mesoxalate (me-sok'sa-lat), n. [< mesoxal(ic) 
+ -ate 1 .] A combination of mesoxalic acid with 
a base. 

mesoxalic (mes-ok-s&rik), a. [< Gr. peaoq, mid- 
dle, + E. oxalic .] Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from oxalic acid: as, mesoxalic acid, C(OH) 2 
(C0 2 H) 2 ,a crystalline solid which readily breaks 
up into carbonic oxid and oxalic acid. 

Me80Z0a (mes-o-zd'ji), n. pi, [NL., pi. of meso- 
zoon.] A provisional primary division of ani- 
mals, considered intermediate between the 
Protozoa and the Metazoa, and based upon the 
characters of the Dicyemida alone. These ani- 
mals have no mesoderm, yet develop metazoic 
embryos by epiboly. Huxley , Anat. Invert., 
p. 578. 

Mesozoic (mes-d-zo'ik), a. [< Gr. peooc, middle, 
+ Coif, life.] In geol. y lying, as a part of the 
geological series so designated, between the 
Paleozoic and the Tertiary rocks. It is a synonym 
of Secondary as that term is employed by geologists. The 
whole series of fossiliferous rocks is divided Into Paleo- 
zoic, Mesozoic or Secondary, and Cnnozoic or Tertiary. 
The principal subdivisions of the Mesozoic are the Trias 
or Triassic, the Jura or Jurassic, and the Cretaceous. (See 
these terms.) The Mesozoic is distinguished for the great 
development of the Reptdia, and its period has hence been 
called the “Age of Reptiles/’ In the Mesozoic occur the 
first traces of mammals, of birds, and of Ashes with bony 
skeletons, as well as the first palms and angiosperms. 

mesozodn (mes-o-zo'on), n. [NL., < Gr. ploos, 
middle, + animal.] One of the Mesozoa. 

Mespilus (mes'pi-lus), ?i. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. mespilus , also mespila , mespilum. < 
Gr. plamAov, medlar-tree, a medlar, petnrtAr?, 
medlar-tree : see medlar.] A genus of rosaceous 

E lants of the tribe Pomece , characterized by the 
ony endocarp of the fruit and the expanded 
mouth of the leafy calyx. They are ahrubsor small 
trees, which are more or less thorny when wild, and have 
undivided, nearly sessile leaves, and large white or pink- 
ish flowers, solitary and sessile on short leafy branches. 
The fruit is nearly globular or pear-shaped, and is crowned 
by a broad, hairy disk, from which the five bony cells 
slightly protrude. The genus includes one (or perhaps 
two) species, found in various parts of Europe and western 
Asia. M. Germanicc is the common medlar, cultivated 
in many varieties for its fruit. See medlar. 

mespnset, n. See misprize. 
mesquitH, ». [Also mesquite , meskit, meskite, 
meschit, meskeito; < Sp. mesquita y mezquita, < Ar. 
masjidy a mosque : see mosque and masjid.] A 
mosque. 

The Mesquit (for many of them are Mahumetanes) is of 
bricke. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 461. 

This foresayd late prince Ismael lieth buried in a fair© 
Meskit, with a sumptuous sepulchre in the same. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 347. 
The very Mahometans . . . have their sepulchres near 
the Meskeito ; never in it. 

Bp. Hall, Works, V. 414. (Davies.) 

mesquit 2 , mesquite 2 (mes'ket or mes-ket'), n. 
[Also mesquite, meskit , etc.; < 8p. mezquite; of 
Mex. (?) origin.] 1. An important leguminous 
tree, or often shrub, Prosopis juliflora, grow- 
ing from Texas to southern California, and 
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beams and underpinnings of adobe houses, for 


neams ana underpinnings of adobe Houses, for post! 
fencing, for fuel, and for furniture. It is of a brov 
red color, handsome when polished, but difficult to i 


ugh 

30 or 40 feet, but is often scrubby, forming dense clumps 
of chaparral. Under the action of prairie fires it is re- 
duced to a low shrub, developing then an enormous mass 
of roots, locally known as underground forest, of great value 
as fuel. The wood is heavy and very hard, almost inde- 
structible in contact with tne ground ; it is used for the 


sts and 
brown or 

. i work. 

The bean-like pods, before maturity, become pulpy and 
exceedingly rich in grape-sugar. They are eaten Dy the 
Indians as well as by whites, and furnish a valuable fodder 
for horses. The shrub also exudes a gum resembling 
gum arable, which in Texas and Mexico is collected in 
considerable quantities for export. Also called honey- 
mssquit , honey locust, honey-pod, and July- flower. The 
8panish name Is algarroba. 

2. Same as mesqmt-grass Screw-pod mesquit, 

a tree, Prosopis pubescent , similar to P. juliflora, found 
from New Mexico to southern California, and In Mexico. 
Its pods are twisted Into spiral cylinders, whence the above 
name, and that of screw-bean. They are ground into meal 
and used as food by the Indians, also serving as fodder. 
The Mexican name is tomUla. 
rnssqnit-be&n (mes'ket-ben), n. The fruit of 
the mesquit-tree. 
mesquiteM, n. See mesquit 1 . 
mesquite 2 , n. 8ee mesquit 2 . 
mesquit-grass (mes'ket-grfcs), n. A grass, 
properly of the genus Bouteloua, growing on 
the plains east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
forming a rich wild pasturage, b. oligostachya is 
the most useful species. Buchloe dactyhides. Included 
under the name, is sometimes distinguished as false met- 
quit Also called buffalo-grass and grama-grass. 

mesquitrgum (mes'ket-gum), n. See mesquit 2 . 
mesquit-tree (mes'ket-tre), n. Same as mes - 
quit 2 . 

Mesropian (mes-rd'pi-an), a. [< Mesrob (see 
def.) + - ian .] Of or pertaining to Mesrob or 
Miesrob (fifth century a. d.), patriarch of Ar- 
menia, a reputed founder of Armenian litera- 
ture, who devised the Armenian alphabet of 
thirty-six letters, to which after his time two 
more were added, and the Georgian alphabet 
of thirty-nine or forty letters, still in use. 

In 406 A. D. the Mesropian alphabet was adopted by an 
edict of the Armenian king. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 271. 

mess 1 (mes), n. [< ME. mes t mess f messe , < OF. 
mes (F. mets — a bad spelling), a portion of food, 
a dish, a course at table, = It. messo , m., also 
messa, f., a course at table, < ML. *missum (found 
only as messum, after OF., a portion of land), 
prop. nent. of L. missus , sent, pp. of mittere, 
send: see mission. Cf. AS. sand , sond } early 
ME. sond, a mess, dish, lit. a sending: see send. 
The word mess( ME. mSs) may have been partly 
confused in ME. with mes , mescy a dinner: see 
mese 1 .] 1. A supply or provision of anything 
to be eaten at one meal ; a quantity of food suf- 
ficient for one or more persons for a single oc- 
casion : as, a mess of peas for dinner ; a mess of 
oats for a horse. 

And he took and sent messes unto them from before him : 
but Benjamin’s mess was five times so much as any of 
theirs. Gen. xliiL 34. 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 

Which tne neat-handed Phillis dresses. 

Milton , L‘ Allegro, 1. 86. 
’Tls only a page that carols unseen. 

Crumbling your hounds their messes. 

Browning, Pippa Passes, ii. 

2. In fishing, the amount or number of fish ta- 
ken; the take or haul of fish. 

I got a rare mess of golden and silver and bright cupre- 
ous fishes. Thoreau, Walden, p. 388. 

3. A number of persons who eat together at the 
same table; especially, a group of officers or 
men in the army or navy who regularly take 
their meals in company. 

Also the meyre of London, notable of dignyte, 

And of Queneborow the metre, no thynge like in degre, 
At one messe they owght in no wise to sltt ne he. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 192. 

With your brode knyfe properly unclose the napkyn 
that the bread is in, ana set the bread all beneath the salt 
towards the seconde messe. 

Ldand , Collectanea, Inthronization of Abp. Neville. 

That student was in luck who found himself in the same 
mess with Burke. Contemporary Rev., L. 30. 

4. A set of four ; any group of four persons or 
things: originally as a convenient subdivision 
of a numerous company at dinner, a practice 
still maintained in tne London inns of court. 

There lacks a fourth thing to make up the mess. 

Latimer, Sermons, v. 

You three fools lack’d me fool to make up the mess. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 8. 207. 
Lower mess, those persons who formerly sat at table be- 
low the salt See salt. 

Nor should there stand any great, cumbersome, uncut- 
up pies at the nether end [of the table], filled with moss 
and stones, partly to make a show with, and partly to 
keep the lower mess from eating. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, L 2. 
To lose the number of one’s mesa, see fosei. 
mess 1 (mes), v. [< mess 1 , n.] I. intrans. To 
share a mess ; eat in company with others or 


message 

as a member of a mess ; take a meal with any 
other person : as, I will mess with you to-day. 

Now that we are in harbour I mess here, because Mrs. 
Trotter is on board. Marryat, Peter Simple, v. 

I told him to bring up the dinner, and we would mess 
on deck. The Century, XXVI. 944. 

II. trans. 1. To supply with a mess: as, to 
mess cattle. — 2. To sort in messes for the table, 
as meat. 

me&8 2 (mes), n, [A var. of mesh 2 , which is a var. 
of mash 1 , a mixture: see mash 1 . Cf. muss 1 .] 

1. A disorderly mixture or jumble of things; 
a state of dirt and disorder : as, the house was 
in a mess. [Colloq.] 

They make it a rule when they receive neither beer nor 
money from a house to make as great a mess as possible 
the next time they come. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 193. 
What a mess they made of it ! I had no place for the 
sole of my foot J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 91. 

2. A situation of confusion, disorder, or em- 
barrassment; a muddle: as, to get one’s self 
into a mess. 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor king in Israel, 
Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation. 

Clough, Bothie of Toberna-Vuolich, ix. 

mess 2 (mes), v. t. [< mess 2 , w.] 1. To make a 
mess of ; disorder, soil, or dirty. 

It messes one’s things so to pick them to pieces. 

C. Reads, Love me Little, 1. 

2. To muddle; throw into confusion: as, he 
messes the whole business. [Prov. Eng. and 
U. S.] 

me88 3 t, n. An obsolete form of mass 1 Mess 

Johnt, a domestic chaplain ; a priest or clergyman : con- 
temptuous or Jocular. 

I should only stipulate that these new mess Johns iu 
robes and coronets should keep some sort of bounds in 
the democratick and levelling principles which are ex- 
pected from their titled pulpits. Burke, Rev. in France. 


An* syne Mess John, beyond expression, 

Fell foul o’ me. Bums, To a Tailor. 


11 foul o’ me. 


Syne for Mess John they quickly sent, 

Wha tied them to their hearts’ content. 

And now she’s Lady Gowrie. 

The Lass o Coterie (modern version). 

mess 3 ?, interj. Mass. See by the mass, under 
mass 1 . 

me88 4 t, n. An obsolete form of mace s . 
messa di voce (mes'sa de vd'che). [It., lit. a 
setting of the voice : messa, fern, of messo. pp. of 
metier e, put, set; di, of; voce , voice.] In sing- 
ing, the production of a single tone with a grad- 
ual change of force from soft to loud and then 
back to soft again; a combination of a slow 
crescendo with a slow diminuendo, 
message (mes'aj), w. [< ME. message , massage , 
< F. message = Pr. messatge = Sp. mensaje = 
Pg. mensage , mensaqem = It. messaggio, < ML. 
missaticum (also, after Rom., missagium , mes- 
8agium), a message, a notice sent, < L. mittere , 
pp. missus , send: see mission. Cf. missive, of 
same origin and similar meaning; and mess 1 , of 
same origin. Hence messager, messenger.] 1. 
A communication transmitted; a nonce sent: 
information or opinion or advice communicated 
through a messenger or other agency : as, a ver- 
bal or written message; a telegraphic message. 

And after this, biforn the hye herd 
He with a manly vois seith his menage. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 91. 
If case ye be of message sent, know you the same through- 
out. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 104. 

Ehud said, I have a message from God unto thee. 

Judges ill. 20. 

2. In U. S. politics , an official communication of 
information, opinion, or advice from a chief ex- 
ecutive to a legislative body, or a formal state- 
ment of matters requiring legislative considera- 
tion or action, sent by the hands of a messenger : 
as, the President’s or governor’s message; an 
annual or a special message (that is, the mes- 
sage regularly presented at the opening of an 
annual legislative session, or one relating to 
some special matter subsequently arising). 

The change from the address delivered In person, with 
its answer, to the message sent by the private secretary, 
and no answer, was introduced by Mr. Jefferson and con- 
sidered a reform. T. H. Benton, Thirty Years, II. 32. 

3f. A company of messengers; an embassy. 
That we make vs a message of men of astate, 

Duly to Delphon deuoutly to wende. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.\ 1. 4233. 
4f. A messenger. 

Thus sente the kynge his messages thourgh all the londe, 
and a-noon as the! were fro hyin departed. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X ill. 674. 

messaget (mes'aj), v. t. [< message , w.] To de- 
liver in the manner of a messenger; announce. 
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message 

He dyd iii expressed commaundio me message his erraand. 

Stanihurst, Jfeneid, iv. 877. 

messagert, ». A Middle English form of messen- 
ger. 

messageryt, n. [ME., < OF. messagerie, F. 
messagerie = Pr. messatgaria , messatjaria = Sp. 
mensajeria = It. messaaeria : see message and 
-ry.] The carrying of messages; the going 
between two persons with a message; pro- 
curing. 

Fool-hardynesse, and Flaterye, and Desir, 
Messagerye , and Meede, and other three. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, L 228. 

Messalian (me-sa'li-an), n. Same as Euchite . 
Also written Massalidn. 
messallt, n. An obsolete form of missal . 
messan, n. and a . See messin . 
messandewt, n. See measondue. 
messan-dog, n. See messin-dog. 
mess-chest (mes' chest), n. Naut ., on board a 
man-of-war, one of the covered chests belong- 
ing to each mess of the crew, in which small 
articles of mess-gear are kept. 

A mem-chert is rigged to hold the knives, forks, cans, etc. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 861. 

mess-cloth (mes'kldth), n. Naut . , in a man- 
of-war, a tarpaulin spread on deck to serve as 
a table-cloth. 

mess-deck (mes'dek), n. Naut ., the deck on 
which the crew mess. 

messeH, ». A Middle English form of mease 1 . 
messed, n. An obsolete form of mass 1 . 
messel 1 !, messeledt. See mesel, meseled. 
meS86l 2 t, «- [< OF. mesel, < L. mensa , a table: 
see mensal 1 .] A table, 
messelinet, n. See maslin 2 . 
messelite (mes'el-It), n. [< Messel (see def.) 
+ -ite 2 .] A hydrous phosphate of calcium 
and iron occurring in groups of small tabular 
crystals in the brown-coal beds near Messel in 
Hesse. 

messenger (mes'en-jfer), n. [< ME. messanger , 
messy ngere (with unorig. medial n as also in pas- 
senger, porringer, etc.), for messager, messagier , 

< OF. messagier, F. messager (= Pr. messatgier = 
OSp. messagero , Sp. mensajero == Pg. mensageiro 
= It. messagiero, messaggiere), a messenger, 

< message , a message: see message.] 1. One 
who bears a message or goes on an errand; 
the bearer of a verbal or written communica- 
tion, notice, or invitation ; in the civil service, 
one employed in conveying official despatches. 

Whan men holden Sege abouten Cytee or Castelle, and 
thei with innen dur not senden out Messagere with Lettres, 
from Lord to Lord, for to aake Sokour. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 118. 

The bisy larke, messager of daye, 

Salueth in hire song the morwe grays. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale, L 688. 

The messagers departeden two and two togeder, and 
passed thourgh many londes and contres in to a tyme that 
liij of hem Bodeynly inetten to-geder. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.\ i. 80. 

Joy touch’d the messenger of heav'n ; he stay’d 
Entranced. Pope , Odyssey, v. 97. 

2. One who or that which foreruns; a har- 
binger; a precursor; a forerunner. 

The Angel answerde and seyde that sche scholde have 
no drede of him, for he was verrv Messager of Jesu Crist. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 138. 

Down to short repose they lay, 

Till radiant rose the messenger of day. 

Pope , Odyssey, xv. 684. 

3. A light scudding cloud regarded as the pre- 
cursor of a storm or gale of wind. 

A southwest wind is blowing over the plains. It drives 
the messengers over the sky, and the sails of the windmill, 
and makes the dead leaves dance. 

Mrs. J. H. Ewing , Jan of the Windmill. 

4. Naut., an endless rope or chain turned 
around the capstan, formerly used to unmoor 
or heave up a ship’s anchors, by transmitting 
the power of the capstan to the cable. The 
messenger is gripped to the cable by means of nippers, 
which are shifted from the capstan to the hawse-hole as 
the cable is hauled In. 

5. In law, a person appointed to perform cer- 
tain ministerial duties under bankrupt and in- 
solvent laws, such as to take temporary charge 
of the assets, and to perform some other duties 
in reference to the proceedings. — 0. A piece 
of stiff paper, or the like, set upon the end of 
a kite-string held in the haua, to be blown 
up the string to the kite.— Corbie messenger. 
See corbie .— Cuckoo’s messenger, the wryneck.— Mes- 
senger sword, a sword-like implement constituting a 
credential of the royal messengers of Ashantee. Two 
of these were brought to England In 1874; they are 
partly of gold and partly of iron, and are elaborately or- 
namented in conventional patterns.— Queen's (or king's) 
messenger, an officer of the British government, em- 
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ployed under the secretaries of state, appointed or held in 
readiness to carry official despatches both at home and 
abroad. =Syn. 1. Carrier, intelligencer, courier, herald, 
emissary. 

messenger-at-arms (mes'en-jfcr-at-Srmz'), n. 
In Scots law, an officer appointed ’by and under 
the control of the Lyon king-at-arms. He exe- 
cutes all summonses and letters of diligence connected 
with the Courts of Session and Courts of Justiciary.— Exe- 
cution by a messenger-at-arms. See execution. 
messett, *. [Cf. messin .] A enr; a messin. 

Dame Julia’s messet Had, Poems (1646). ( HaUiweU .) 
mess-gear (mes'ger), n. Naut., the outfit of a 
mess, such as pots, pans, cans, spoons, knives, 
forks, etc. ; mess-traps. 

Messiah (ra e-si 'ft), n. [= F. Messie = Sp. Mesias 
= Pg. Messias = It. Messia = D. G. Dan. Sw. 
Messias, < L. Messias, < Gr. M eooiaq, < Heb. 
Mashiach- anointed, < mdshach, anoint.] A des- 
ignation of Jesus as the Saviour of the world; 
the Hebrew equivalent of Christ, the Anointed, 
but used more frequently as a descriptive title 
( the Messiah) than as a name: from prophetic 
passages in the Hebrew Scriptures (where, ex- 
cept in two instauces in Daniel, it is translated 
Anointed, often as a noun) interpreted by Jesus 
and by Christians as referring to him and uni- 
versal in scope, but regarded by the Jews as 
promising a divinely sent deliverer for their 
own race. This belief in a coming Messiah is still 
held as a doctrine by many Jews ; and at various periods 
of the Christian era impostors have assumed the name 
and character, and have had many adherents. The title 
is also applied figuratively to historical characters who 
have been great deliverers. Sometimes written, after the 
Greek of the New Testament, Messias. 

We have found Messias , which is, being interpreted, 
the Christ. John i. 41. 

In the High Church of Jerusalem, the Christians were 
but another Sect of Jews, that did believe the Messias 
was come. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 33. 

At thy nativity, a glorious quire 
Of angels, in the fields of Bethlehem, sung 
To Bhepherds, watching at their folds by night. 

And told them the Messiah now was born. 

MUion, P. B., L 246. 

Messialisilip (me-si'ft-ship), n. [< Messiah + 
-shij).'] The character, state, or office of Jesus 
Chnst as the Saviour of the world: also used 
of pretenders to a similar office or mission. 

Christ . . . gave as strong a proof of his Messiahshtp as 
infinite power, Joined with equal veracity, could give. 

South, Works, III. 882. (Latham.) 
One of the chief candidates for the messiahshtp [among 
the Mohammedans] has already reached Assouan. 

The Century, XXIV. 788. 

Messianic (mes-i-an'ik), a. [= F. Messianique 
= Sp. Mesidnico; as Messiah + -an + -tc.] Re- 
lating or pertaining to the Messiah, or to any 
one supposed to exercise the office of a Mes- 
siah : as, the Messianic prophecies or psalms ; 
Messianic pretensions. 

Messias (me-si'as), n. Same as Messiah. 
Messidor (mes-si-dfir'), n. [F., one of the fan- 
ciful names concocted to adorn the Revolution- 
ary calendar; < L. messis , harvest, + Gr. dupov, 
a gift.] The tenth month of the year in the cal- 
endar of the first French republic, commencing 
(in 1794) June 19th and ending July 18th. 
Tnuffsin (raes'in), n. and a. [Also messan, for- 
merly irreg. messoun; a var. of *mestin, mastin , 

< OF. mastin , F. mdtin, a mastiff: see mastiff. J 
I. n. A mongrel dog; a cur. [Scotch.] 

We hounds slew the hair, quoth the messoun. 

Ray’s Proverbs (1678X P- 894. 
But wad hae spent an hour careesin’, 

E’en wi' a tinkler-gypsy’s messin. 

Bums, The Twa Dogs. 

n. a. Mongrel; currish. [Scotch.] 
messin-dog (mes'in-dog), n. [Also messan-dog; 

< messin + dog.] Same as messin . 
mess-kettle (mes'ket # 1), n. A camp-kettle 

used in cooking for a mess. 

The richly chased vessels of gold and silver which served 
the Roman household have been displaced by the canteen 
and the mess-kettle of the garrison of the Crescent. 

The Century , XXXVIII. 51. 

mess-kit (mes'kit), n. The cooking- and table- 
utensils of a camp, with the chest in which they 
are kept and transported, 
mess-locker (mes'lok # 6r), n. A small locker 
on shipboard for bolding mess-gear, 
messmakillg (mes'ma'king), n. The act of 
clubbing together, or messing in company. 

This friendship began by messmaking in the Temple 
hall. Roger North, Lord Guilford, I. 62. 

messmate (mes'mat), n. 1. An associate in a 
mess, especially in a ship’s mess ; one who eats 
ordinarily at the same table with another. 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea. 

O. A. Stevens, The Storm. 


Mesna 

2. In zool., a commensal. — 3. In hot., name as 
messmate-tree. 

messmate-gum (mes'mat-gum), n. See gum 2 , 3. 
messmate-tree (mes'mat-tre), n. One of the 
stringy-barked eucalypts, Eucalyptus obliqua. 
It is a large tree forming extensive forests in Australia 
and Tasmania, and furnishing an abundance of cheap fissile 
timber for all kinds of rough work above the ground, 
mess-table (mes'ta'bl), ». The table at which 
a mess eat together. 

mess-traps (mes'traps), n. pi. The articles 
which compose a mess-gear, 
messuage (mes'waj), n. [ME. mesuage , < OF. 
mesuage, maissage, mesnage (ML. reflex mes - 
suagium), < ML. mansion aticum, a dwelling- 
house, manor-house: see menage , which is a 
doublet of messuage .] In law: (a) A dwelling- 
house. 

I give unto my said son John all that messuage wherein 
I now dwelt Winthrop, Hist. New England, IL 487. 

(b) A dwelling-house with the adjacent build- 
ings and curtilage, including garden and or- 
chard, appropriated to the use or the household ; 
a manor-house and its appendages. 

There were then greater number of mesuages and man- 
sions almost in euery place. 

Harrison, Descrip of Eng., xxli. 
They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, 

To lands in Kent, and messuages in York. 

Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 

messy (mes'i), a. [< mess 2 + -yL] In a state 
of mess, confusion, or dirtiness; makingamess: 
littered or littering; untidy. [Rare.] 

The floor of the room [a] ... In which messy work has 
to be done is of asphalt. Science , III. 361. 

mestt, a. A Middle English form of most. 
mestee (mes-te'), n. (Also mustee; short for 
mestizo. Ct.OF.mestis.F. nidtis, mongrel.] The 
offspring of a white and a quadroon. [West 
Indian.] 

mester 1 , n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
master 1 , mister 1 . 

mester 2 !, n. A variant of mister 2 . 
mestfult, a. [W ar. of mestive , with substituted 
suffix -ful.] Sad; gloomy. [Rare.] 

Emong all other birds 
Most mestfull blrde am I : 

Emong all fethered foules 
I first complain and crie. 

Kendall, Flowers of Epigrammes (1677). (Nares.) 
mesMft, n. An obsolete variaut of mastiff. 
mestivet (mes'tiv), a. [< L. nuestus, meestus, sad, 
mournful (<marere, meercre, be sad, mourn), +E. 
-ive. Cf. mestful.] Sad; sorrowful; gloomy; 
dismal. 

The Melancholy ’s mestiue, and too full 

Of fearfnll thoughts, and cares vnrequlslt. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. 31. (Davies.) 

mestizo (mes-te'zo), n. [= G. mestize,< Sp. mes- 
tizo = OF. mesti8, F. mdtis, mixed, mongrel : see 
mastiff.] The offspring of a person of mixed 
blood; especially, a person of mixed Spanish 
and Amencan Indian parentage. 

To Mexico there is such a great resort, that all the towns 
thereabout which were formerly of Indians are now in- 
habited by Spaniards and Mestizoes. 

S. Clarke, Geographical Description, etc. (1671X p. 261- 

He [Mr. Werner] also saw something of Tippoo Tip dur- 
ing the expeditions between the Falls and Barttelot’s camp 
on theAruwimi; but was not very favourably impressed by 
that wily mestizo. The Academy, June 29, 1889, p. 441. 

meBtling 1 !. U. See maslin 1 . 
mestling 2 t, w. See maslin 2 . 
mestlionf mestlyont, n. See maslin 2 . 
mestome (mes'tom), n. [NL. (Schwendener), 
appar. < Gr. fderropa, fullness, < peordc, full.1 In 
hot., that part of a fibro vascular bundle whose 
function is mainly conduction. 

To the elements which impart strength to s bundle 
8chwendener has given the name stereome ; to the other 
parts of the bundle, mestome. 

Goodale , Physiological Botany, p. 191. 

Mesna (mes'u-ft), w. [NL. (LinnsBus ; 1737), 
named after Musuah, an Arabian physician of 
the 8th and 9th centuries.] A genus of dicoty- 
ledonous polypetalous plants of the natural 
order Cruttiferce and the tribe Calophylleee, char- 
acterized by an ovary which is two-celled and 
contains four ovules, and by a shield-shaped 
stigma. They are shrubs or trees with very narrow leaves 
and large axillary solitary flowers. Eight species have 
been enumerated, all from tropical Asia, but the number 
is probably reducible to three. M. ferrea, one of the iron- 
woods, is common in the East Indies, wild and cultivated. 
It is a straight, erect tree with elegant foliage and large 
four-petal ed flowers, pure white and fragrant. They afford 
a native dye and perfume, and are exported, mostly for 
the latter purpose, under the name naghmar. The seeds 
yield a dark thick oil (nagkassar- or nahor-oil), used in 
lamps and medicinally. Tne hard reddish-brown wood is 
suitable for machinery, rail road- ties, etc. ; it is also used 
for tool-handles and the like. 
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mesuage 

mesnagef, n. All obsolete form of messuage. 
mesurablet, a. A Middle English form of mea- 
surable. 

me8uret, n. and v. A Middle English form of 
measure. 

mesymnion (me-sim'ni-on), n. ; pi. mesymnia 
(-ft). [NL., < Gr. pecvpviov (see aef.), < piaoc, 

middle, + vpvoc, hymn: see Aam/t.] In anc . 
pros., a short colon introduced between lines 
in the midst of a system or stanza, especially 
in a hymn. See ephy mnium , me th ymnion, projjm- 
nion. 

met 1 (met). Preterit and past participle of meefi. 
met 2 !. An obsolete preterit of mete 1 . 
met 8 (met), w. [See mete 1 .] A measure of any 
kind; a bushel; a barrel. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

meta (me'tfi), n.; pi. metes (-te). [L.] In Rom . 
antiq.y a conical column or post, or, usually, a 
group of three such posts, at each end of the 
spina of a circus, serving to mark the place of 
turning; a turning-post. 

On the other side of the figure of the queeu-goddeu Is 
a tall hippodrome meta, enriched with garlands of flowers 
—probably having reference to the sacred contests at the 
founding of a new city. 

The Academy, June 16, 1889, p. 417. 

meta- (met'ft). [L., etc., mcta- f < Gr. uera-y prefix, 
perd } poet, perai, Doric ntda or ireda, prep., with 
gen., in the midst of, among, between, along 
with ; with dat. (poetical), among, with, in, be- 
sides; with ace., into the midst of, coming 
among, after, beyond, according to, etc.; in 
comp., between, after, over (denoting change, 
like L. trans-) ; = Goth, mith = AS. mid, ME. 
mid , with: see mid 2 .] A prefix in words of 
Greek origin or formation, meaning i among, 
between, with, after, beyond, over/ etc. ? often 
denoting change or transformation (like L. 
trans - ), m which denotation it is much used in 
the formation of new terms in science, in tool. 
It generally denotes 4 after * or * beyond,’ in place or time ; 
*hlnd* or * hinder/ of place; ‘later,’ In time, as if imply- 
ing changes or transformation which required time to 
accomplish : generally correlated with pro- or proto- and 
meso - : as. Protozoa, Mesozoa, Metazoa ; prothorax, mesotho- 
rax, metOthorax; Prototheria and Metatheria; metacarpus 
and metatarsus (coming next after the carpus and tarsus), 
etc. In chem . : (a) It Is used to form the names of aromatic 
compounds in which two radicals which replace hydrogen 
in the bensene ring are conceived of as attached to alter- 
nate carbon atoms : distinguished from ortho-, in which the 
attachment is to adjacent carbon atoms, and from para-, in 
which the attachment is to opposite carbon atoms. (6) It 
indicates that an oxygen acid has been formed from the 
corresponding ortho-acid by the withdrawal of one, two, 
or three molecules of water, forming mono-meta-, di- 
meta-, or tri-meta-aclds. (c) It is somewhat loosely ap- 
plied to indicate derivation or close chemical relation, as 
metachloral, metacetone. 

metabaais (me-tab'a-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ptrd- 
jiaois, a passing over, shifting, change, < pera- 
ftaivetv, pass over, < perdy beyond, + paiveiv , go, 
pass: see basis.'] 1. In rhet a passing from 
one thing to another; transition. — 2. In med ., 
a change, as in treatment or remedies, or of air, 
tissue, disease, etc. Also called metabola . 
metabatic (met-a-bat'ik), a . [< Gr. peraftariKdsy 
able to pass from one place to another, ex- 
changing, < perdjiaoiCy a passing over: see me- 
tabasis.] Pertaining to the transfer of energy, 
especially to the passage of heat from one body 
to another.— Metabatic function, a function whose 
identity for two substances expresses the equilibrium of 
actual energy between them. 

metabola 1 (me-tab'o-la), u. [NL., < Gr. uera- 
(Sotyy change, exchange, < perapd’AAeiVy tnrow 
round, turn about, change, < perdy beyond, + 
ftdX/eiVy throw.] Same as metabasisy 2. 
Metabola 2 (me-tab'd-lft), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. , 
< Gr. peTafidAos, changeable.] Insects which 
undergo complete or entire metamorphosis or 
transformation, as the Dip ter a, Lepidoptera, 
Coleoptera , and Hymenoptera : in contradistinc- 
tion to the Heterometaoola. In some systems the 
Metabola are regarded as a subclass of Insecta, correlated 
with Hemimetaoola and Ametabola. They are also called 
Heteromorpha and Holometabola. The three stages of such 
Insects are those of the larva, pupa, and imago. The Me- 
tabola are divided by some into the Mandibulata and Haus- 
teUata. 

Metabolia (met-a-bd'li-fi), n. pi. [NL.] Same 
as Metabola?. 

metabolian (met-a-bd'li-an), n. [< Metabola? 
+ -tan.] A metabolic insect; one of the Me- 
tabola. 

metabolic (met-a-bol'ik), a. [< Gr. perafhhKd^y 
changeable, < uerapdhoey changeable, perafioityy 
change : see metabola L] 1 . In zool. : (a) Under- 
going complete metamorphosis, as an insect; 
of or pertaining to the Metabola. Also metab - 
olous. (b) Changeable in form ; assuming dif- 
ferent characters; polymorphic: applied by 
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Cohn to the Infusoria . — 2. In Wo/., exhibiting 
or affected by metabolism: as, metabolic pro- 
cesses ; metabolic changes, 
metabolism (me-tab'o-lizm), n. [As metabol-y 
+ -ww.] 1. In theol.y the consensus of views 

of some of the early fathers in regard to the 
eucharist, favoring an objective union of the 
sensible with the supersensible, or the real 
with the symbolical presence. — 2. In poetry , 
a change from one meter into another. — 3. in 
entom.y metamorphosis; transformation; me- 
taboly ; transition from larva to pupa, or from 
pupa to imago. — 4. In Wo/.: (a) The sum of 
the chemical changes within the body, or within 
any single cell of the body, bv which the proto- 
plasm is either renewed or changed to perform 
special functions, or else disorganized and pre- 
pared for excretion. Thus, the formation of the col- 
orless blood-corpuscles, the elaboration of the digestive 
ferments, and the breaking up of protelds into urea and 
other products are examples of metabolism. Compare 
anabolism, catabolism. 

To the assemblage of chemical processes, or rather to the 
assemblage of transformations which a constituent of the 
organism such asa proteid undergoes in its passage through 
the body, the term metabolism has been applied. 

Oamgee, Physiol. Chem., L 6. 

(b) Especially, retrograde metamorphosis; ca- 
tabolism. 

metabolite (me-tab'o-lit), n. [As metabol^y + 
-i/e 2 .] A product of or substance resulting from 
metabolism, especially from retrograde metab- 
olism, or catabolism. 

If by disease or by artificial removal this metabolism 
is prevented, the incompletely metabolised pigments cir- 
culate in the blood, and staining of akin and mucous mem- 
brane, as in Addison's disease, may take place. In the urine 
of Addison’s disease such an imperfect metabolite occurs. 

Dr. C. A. MacMunn, Proc. Roy. Soc., XXXIX. 251. 

metabolize (me-tab'o-liz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
metabolized, ppr. metabolizing. [As metabot-y 
+ -ize.] In Wo/., to subject to metabolism; 
transform by either assimilation or decompo- 
sition. 

Occasionally an omnivore can take In everything, and 
digest and so metabolize it as to organise it into healthy 
mental tissue. They are, however, the few. 

Science, IX. 264. 

metabolous (me-tab'o-lus). a . K Gr. pera/36?^ 
changeable: see Metabola?.] In entom.y same 
as metabolic. Huxley , Anat. Invert., p. 366. 
metaboly (me-tab'o-li), n. [< Gr. perapoM/y 
later also perapotea'y change, exchange: see 
metabolaX.] Same as metabolism. 
met&brancnial (met-a-brang'ki-al), a. [< Gr. 
perdy behind, + ftpdyxia, gills: see branchial.] 
Situated behind the gills : specifically applied 
to a posterolateral subdivision of the branchial 
region of the carapace of a crab, behind and to 
one side of the mesobranchial division, called 
the metabranchial lobe . See cut under Brachy- 
ura. 

metabrusbite (met-a-brush'it), w. [< Gr. perdy 
along with, + E. brushite.] In mineral ., a cal- 
cium phosphate allied to brushite, found in 
the guano of Sombrero. West Indies. 
Metacanthidse (met-a-kan'thi-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Douglas and Scott," 1865), < Metacanthus + 
-idee. ] A family of heteropterous insects, typi- 
fied by the genus Metacanthus. They have the head 
long, tne crown quadrangular, the aides lobe-like, the first 
antennal Joint cUvate, the fourth fusiform, and the corium 
opaque with large transverse depressions between the 
strong veins. 

Metacanthus (met-a-kan'thus), n. [NL. (Cos- 
ta, 1848), < Gr. fterfy beyond, + tcavGos . the cor- 
ner of the eye : see canthus t can/ 1 .] The typi- 
cal genus of Metacanthidce, containing a few 
European bugs. They are chiefly characterized 
by the small triangular vertical face, globose 
eyes, and large distant ocelli, 
metacarpal (met-a-kar'pal ), a. and n. [< meta- 
carpus + -a/.] I” a. Or "or pertaining to the 

metacarpus or a metacarpal Metacarpal saw, a 

narrow-bladed saw for dividing the metacarpal (or meta- 
tarsal) hones. 

H. n. One of the bones of the metacarpus. 
They are not more than five In number, and are reckoned 
as first, etc., from the radial or thumb side to the other. 
When reduced In number they always disappear from the 
sides, so that when but three are left the first and fifth are 
gone ; when there is but one it is the third or middle meta- 
carpal. Two or more may fuse into one hone, as in the 
metacarpus of a cloven-footed quadruped, u the ox. In 
recent birds, all of which have three ankylosed metacar- 
pals, the compound bone Is further complicated by fusion 
with it of certain carpal hones, constituting a carpometa- 
carpus, like the tarsometa tarsus of the foot. 

B Otacarpale (met'a-kar-pa'le), n.; pi. metacar- 
palia (-fi-a). [NL.’: see metacarpal,] A meta- 
carpal bone ; one of the metacarpals. 
metacarpophalangeal (met-a-k&r'po-fa-lan'- 
je-al), a. [< metacarpus + phalanges 4 -a/.] 


metaccelia 

Pertaining to the metacarpus and the pha- 
langes. 

metacarpus (met-a-kar'pus), n.; pi. mctacarpi 
(-pi). [NL. (ef. Gr. peraKdpmovy the part of the 
hand between the wrist and the fingers), < Gr. 
yerdy beyond, + Kapir6g t the wrist.] In ana t. , the 
second segment of the manus or terminal divi- 
sion of the fore limb of a vertebrate, considered 
with reference to its bony structure ; the seg- 
ment which comes between the carpus and the 
phalanges, corresponding to the metatarsus of 
the foot. In man the metacarpus corresponds to the 
part of the hand between the wrist and the fingers or 
thumb, and has five metacarpal hones. In the horse it is 
the part of the fore leg between the so-called knee and 
the fetlock-joint, and has but one functional bone. 

metacellmose (met-a-sel'u-los), n. [< Gr. perdy 
beyond, + E. cellulose. 1 dame as fungus-cellu- 
lose. 

metacenter, metacentre (met-a-sen'ter), n. 
[< F. mdtaccntre, < Gr. perdy beyond, + Kkvrpov, 
center.] The point at which an upward thrust 
could be equivalent to the pressure of water 
upon a floating body which has received a 
slight rotational displacement about one of the 
principal axes of its section of flotation. The 
equilibrium ia stable or unstable according as the meta- 
center is above or below the center of gravity. The term 
ia specifically applied to the point where the vertical line 
passing through the center of buoyancy of a ship. In the 
position of equilibrium, meets the vertical drawn through 
the new center of buoyancy when the ship is slightly listed 
to one side or the other. The term was introduced into 
hydrostatics by Pierre Bouguer, a French geodesist (1698 - 
1768). Also called center qf cavity. 
metacentric (met-a-sen'trik), a. [< metacenter 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the metacenter. 

Generally speaking, decrease in metacentric height is 
accompanied by a lengthening of the period of an oscilla- 
tion. Encyc. Brit., XXL 818. 

metacetone (me-tas'e-ton ), n. [< Gr. perdy along 
with, + E. acetone.] A substance (CaHio^) °^ _ 
tained by acting on acetone with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. It is a colorless liquid hav- 
ing an odor of peppermint. Also called mesityl 
oxtd. 

metachemistry ( me t-a-kem ' is-tri ) , n. [< Gr. 
perdy beyond, + E. chemistry; formed after 
the analogy of metaphysics.] Transcendental 
chemistry; the chemistry or analysis of the 
most obscure or abstruse things, physical or 
spiritual. 

It [the genesis of idealism) seems an affair of race, or of 
metachemistry ; the vital point being, how far the sense of 
unity, or instinct of seeking resemblances, predominated. 

Emerson, Literature. 

metachloral (met-a-klo'ral), n. [< Gr. perd, 
along with, + E. chloral .] A white tasteless 
solid body, insoluble in water, formed when 
chloral is kept for some time in contact with 
strong sulphuric acid. It is a polymerid of 
chloral. It seems to resemble chloral hydrate 
in its pharmacodynamic properties, 
metachoanite (met-a-ko'a-nit), a. and n. [< 
NL. MetachoaniteSy q. v.] I. a. Having retrorse 
septal funnels, as a nautiloid ; belonging to the 
Metachoanites. 

II. n. A cephalopod of the group Metachoa- 
nites. 

Metachoanites (met-a-ko-a-ni'tez), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. perdy behind, + a funnel : see 

choana y choanite .] A group of holochoauoid 
nautiloid cephalopoda whose septal funnels are 
retrorse : contrasted with Prochoanites. Hyatt f 
Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1883, p. 260. 
metachronism (me-tak'ro-nizm), n. [= F. 
metachronisme ; < Gr. perdxpoyoq, after the time, 
< perdy beyond, + xP^oSy time. Of. anachro- 
nism.] An error committed in chronology by 
placing an event after its real date, 
metachrosis (met-a-kro'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
peraxpwwin>aiy change the color of a thing, < 
perdy beyond, + xp^n^vvai, later form of xp&&w, 
tinge, stain (> a coloring, tinting), < 

Xpotdy xpta> surface, skin, color.] Color-change, 
as that of a chameleon. 

metadnnabarite ( me t-a-sin ' a-b&r-it ) , n. [< 
Gr. perd (see meta-) *f E. cinnabar + -ite 2 .] 
Native mercuric sulphid, crystallizing in tetra- 
hedral crystals, resembling those of the zinc 
sulphid sphalerite, also occurring massive of a 
black or grayish-black color. It is found with 
the red mercuric sulphid cinnabar in California, 
metadsm (met'a-sizm), n. See mytacism. 
metacoele (met'a-sel), n. Same as metaccelia. 
metacOBlia (met-Vse'll-ft). n.; pi. me to coelite (-e). 
[NL.,< Gr. perdy beyond, 4* Koi/Ja } a hollow (ven- 
tricle).] The fourth veutricle of the brain, 
especially its posterior portion. Wilder and 
Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 482. 
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metacoelian (met-a-se'li-an), a. [< metaccelia 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to the metacoelia. 
meta- compounds. See meta-. 
metacresol (met-a-kre'sol), n. [< Gr. perd , 
along with, + B.'cresol.] A phenol isomeric 
with cresol. 

metacromial (met-a-kro'mi-al), a. [< mctacro- 
mion + -al.] Of or pertaining to the metacro- 
mion: as, a metacromial process of the scapula, 
metacromion (met-a-kro'mi-on), n.; pi. meta- 
cromia (-ft). [NL. ,< Gr. /xera, behind, + aKp6uiov, 
a by-form of dapopta, the point of the shoulder- 



blade: see acromion.] The posterior one of 
two processes in which the distal end of the 
spine of the scapula terminates in some mam- 
mals, as the shrews and rabbits, 
metacyclic (met-a-sik'lik), a. [< Gr. perd 1 along 
with, beyond, + k Mos, circle : see cyclic .] Re- 
lating to a permutation of a number of elements 
in one cycle — Metacyclic group. See groups. 
metis, n. Plural of meta. 
metaathetic, metassthetism. See metesthetic, 
metesthetism. 

metafadal (met-a-fa'slial), a . [< Gr. perd, be- 
hind, + L. facies, the face : see facial.] Situ- 
ated behind or at the back of the face or facial 
region of the skull.- Metafadal angle of Berres. 

8ee craniometry. 

metagaster (met-a-gas'tSr), n. [NL., < Gr. pe- 
rd , behind, + yaarijp, the belly: see gaster 2 .] 
The after-intestine ; the secondary and in any 
way differentiated alimentary canal or diges- 
tive tube which is derived from an original 
primanr intestinal cavity, or protogaster. It is 
the ordinary intestinal canal of vertebrates ex- 
cept Amphiaxus. 

metagastral (met-a-gas'tral), a. [< metagaster 
+ -a#.] Pertaining to the metagaster. 
metagastrula (met-a-gas'tr^lft), n.: pi. meta- 
gastrulce (-le). [NL., <. Gr. peri, behind, + NL. 
gastrula , q. v. ] A secondary modified gastrula, 
of variable form, resulting from any kenogenet- 
ic mode of egg-cleavage in which a primitive or 
palingenetic process is vitiated. See cuts un- 
der gastrulation. 

Three forms at least of metagastruUe are recognized — 
the amphlgastrula, the dlscogastrula, and the perigastru- 
la ; they are all collectively distinguished from the archl- 
gastrula. Haeckel. 

metage (me'taj), n. [< mete 1 + -age.] 1. Mea- 
surement, especially of coal. 

Acts have very lately passed in relation to the admea- 
surement or metage of coals for the city of Westminster. 

Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, II. 145. (Davies.) 

2. Charge for or price of measuring. 
Metageitnion (met-a-git'ni-on), ». [< Gr. 

Wleraytirvivv, the second month of the Athe- 
nian year, said to be so called because it was 
the moving-month, when people t changed their 
neighbors, < perd, over, + yeiruv, neighbor.] 
The second month of the Athenian calendar, 
having twenty-nine days, and corresponding to 
the last part of July and the first part of August, 
metagelatin, metagelatine (met-a-jel'a-tm), 
n. [< Gr. fierd, along with, + E. gelatin.] In 
photog., a substance which has been used as a 
preservative in a certain dry collodion pro- 
cess, consisting of a strong solution of gelatin 
boiled and cooled several times till it ceases 
to gelatinize and remains fluid, 
metagenesis (met-a-jen'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
perd, beyond, after,’ + yeveotq, production : see 
genesis.] In biol ., that modification of parthe- 
nogenesis or alternate generation whicn is ex- 
hibited when an organism passes from the egg 
to the imago through a series of successively 
generated individuals differing from one an- 
other in form: distinguished by Owen from 
metamorphosis , or the transformation of any 
one individual by the modification of its form 
as a whole. Metagenesis of one or another kind is ex- 
hibited by some insects, as aphids, in which the process 
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is commonly called parthenogenesis; by various internal 
parasites, as Distoma ( see cuts under cercaria)\ and strik- 
ingly by various hydrozo&ns. In the last the cycle in- 
cludes fl) the free-swimming impregnated ovum; (2) 
the fixation of this ovum to some submerged object 
and its development into an organism ; (3) the formation 
by such organism of various zoOids, as nutritive and gen- 
erative zobids, unlike each other and unlike the parent, 
the whole forming a hydroid colony ; and (4) the formation 
by generative zobids of ova, which on being set free com- 
plete the cycle. Thus, in a sertularian polyp the ovum is 
a free-swimming ciliated body, which on fixation develops 
a mouth and tentacles, and by continued gemmation pro- 
duces two sets of buds, of which the generative set repro- 
duce the free-swimming ciliated ova. In other polyps, 
as CorymdoB, the set of generative buds themselves become 
detached as free medusoids like jelly-fish (see cut under 
medusoidy whose eggs develop not into bodies like the 
parent medusoid, but into the polypide or polypidom of 
the hydroid colony on which they were produced. In the 
Lucernarida a similar metagenesis occurs by fission. Her- 
bert Spencer adopts Owen’s metagenesis as one of three 
kinds of his agamogenesis, and considers it as (1) ex- 
ternal, where new individuals bud from unspecialized 
parts of the parent, and (2) internal , as in the case of the 
transformations of Distoma. See metamorphosis. 

metagenetic (met/a-je-net'ik), a. [< meta- 
genesis , after genetic.] *1. In cool. , pertaining 
to, characterized by, or resulting from meta- 
genesis. Owen. — 2. In mineral., subsequent in 
origin: said of certain twin crystals. See twin. 
metagenetic&lly (met'a-je-net'i-kal-i), adv. 
In a metagenetic manner;’ by means of meta- 
genesis. Darwin , Animals and Plants, p. 363. 
met&genic (met-a-jen'ik), a. [< Gr. perayevfc, 
born after, < perd, after, + -yevrx, born: see 
-genons. Cf. metagenetic.] Same as metagenetic. 
metagnathiBm (me-tag'na-tkizm), n. [< me- 
tagnath-ous + -ism.] In omith ., the condition 
of a bird’s bill when the points of the mandi- 
bles cross each other. See cut under crossbill. 
metagnathous (me - tag 'na- thus), a. [< Gr. 
fiera, beyond, + yvdQo^, the jaw.] In omith., 
having the tips of the mandibles crossed: as, 
the metagnathous hiU of the red crossbill, Loxia 
curvirostra. See quotation under epignathous. 
metagnostic (met-ag-nos'tik), a. and n. [See 
metagnostics.] I. a. Metaphysical; in recent 
use, transcending present knowledge both with- 
in and beyond the sphere of sense. 

H. n. One who believes in the reality of an 
absolute being transcending knowledge. [Re- 
cent.] 

The essayist would substitute the title of Metagnostics 
instead of Aguostics. J. A. Sk&ton, in Evolution, p. 227. 

metagnosticism (met-ag-nos'ti-sizm), n. [< 
metagnostic + -ism.] The philosophical doc- 
trine that there is a positive (not merely nega- 
tive) consciousness of the Absolute: distin- 
guished from agnosticism regarded as maintain- 
ing the opposite ground. [Recent.] 
metagnoSuCS (met-ag-nos ' t i ks) , n. [<Gr. fierd, be- 
yond, + ywjoriKos, knowing (yvtootg, knowledge): 
see gnostic and - ics .] Knowledge transcending 
ordinary knowledge ; metaphysics. Krug. 
metagrammatism (met-a-gram'a-tizm), n. [< 
Gr. peraypappanapdc, alteration of letters, < pe- 
raypapparifyiv, alter letters, < fierd, over, + 
ypdfipa(r-), a letter: see grant*. ] The transpo- 
sition of the letters of a name so as to form a 
word or words having some reference to the 
person named ; anagrammatism. Camden. 
metagraphy (me-tag'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. peraypd - 
\ peiv , write differently, rewrite, transcribe/ fierd , 
over, + ypd+etv, write : see graphic .] Transcrip- 
tion; transliteration. 

Hisbellef in the system of rnetaaraphy as applied to nou- 
Europeau alphabets. Atkenceum, No. 8151, p. 840. 

metallic (me-ta're), n. [< F. mdtairie,< me- 
tayer, one who farms on shares: see metaver.] 
A farm or piece of land cultivated for a share 
of its produce. 

metal (met'al, often met'l), n. [Formerly 
tnetall, met tat, mettall (and mettle, now differ- 
entiated in use) ; < ME. metal, < OF. metal, F. 
mdtal = Pr. metal , metalh = 8p. Pg. metal = It. 
metallo = MLG. metal, metal = MX), metael , D. 
meiaal = G. me tall = Sw. me tall = Dan. metal 
= W. mettel = Gael, meiteal, metal, < L. metal- 
lum, a mine, a metal, any mineral, stuff, kind. 
< Gr. peraXKcrv, a mine, a pit or cave where 
minerals are sought, a quarry, later (only in 
the deriv. peraTMuds, metallic) a mineral, met- 
al, ore; origin uncertain; in one view orig. 

‘ ore,’ as that which is combined ‘with another’ 
substance, < fiera, with, + aAAof, another; in 
another view (and according to the record) 
orig. a mine or pit as ‘a place explored,’ < pe- 
raAAav, search after, explore, < fiera, after, + a?.- 
/o£, other. Hence medal, mettle.] 1. An ele- 
mentary substance, or one which in the pres- 
ent state of chemical science is undecompos- 
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able, and which possesses opacity, luster of 
a peculiar kind (commonly called metallic , be- 
cause very characteristic of the metals), con- 
ductivity for heat and electricity, and plas- 
ticity, or capability of being drawn, squeezed, 
or hammered with change of shape but no loss 
of continuity. Examples of metals possessing all these 
qualities, although in varying degree, are gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, and tin, all of which have been known 
from remote antiquity ; and on the characters which they 
possess the idea of a metal was, and mainlv still is, found- 
ed. These metals also have a high specific gravity, the 
lightest of them (tin) being over seven times as dense as 
water. Of the prehistorically known metals, gold, silver, 
and copper occur more or less abundantly in the native 
or metallic form, and must have beeu noticed, and in all 
probability utilized, in the most remote antiquity, by va- 
rious nations and over widely extended areas. Iron also 
occurs native, especially in the form of meteoric iron, and 
in this way may have first become known and utilized. 
But iron is now, and has beeu from time immemorial, 
smelted from its ores in countries which, from almost 
every other point of view than the metallurgical, might 
properly be regarded as uncivilized. The use of iron other 
than meteoric was not however, known in the New World 
before the advent of Europeans. Tin and lead do not oc- 
cur in the metallic form in nature, unless in very minute 
quantity; hence, where used, these metals must nave been 
obtained by the metallurgic treatment of their ores. In 
the case of tin and zinc, as well as of other metals not oc- 
curring native, it was not until long after some knowledge 
had been attained in regard to the practical use of their 
ores, either by themselves or as Ingredients in various al- 
loys, that any accurate idea was obtained of the metals 
themselves. Thus, brass was certainly made long before 
anything definite had been learned in regard to the metal 
zinc, ana it is not at all unlikely that the same waa the 
case with bronze and one of its constituents, tin. In addi- 
tion to the six metals already mentioned, aulckailver was 
known to the Greeks and Romans in classical times; and 
this metal also occurs not infrequently in the metallic 
form, ao that its early discovery is not a matter to excite 
surprise. The anomalous occurrence of quicksilver as a 
liquid at the ordinary temperature was the reason why 
neither Pliny nor Isidore nor Geber included it among 
the metals ; nor was it so included by writers on chemis- 
try and metallurgy until after it had been discovered that 
this fluid could be frozen at a not very low temperature, 
and that when frozen It was malleable. It was not until 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that antimony, bis- 
muth, and zinc became known ; but their ores had long 
been in use, although, in the case of the two former met- 
als, only to a very limited extent The discovery of these 
metals considerably enlarged the scope of the word me- 
tallic, since it became necessary to admit that metals 
could be brittle ; this was still further exemplified in the 
case of the metal arsenic, discovered in 1684 (its oxidized 
combinations had long been known and utilized^ which, 
although having a metallic luster, is decidedly brittle. 
This brittleness of substances otherwise metallic In ap- 
pearance led to their being placed in a class by themselves 
as “ semi-metals," the idea that malleability was a neces- 
sary attribute of a metal having come down from the 
Arabian chemists, and maintaining its hold for many cen- 
turies. About the middle and in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century the number of known metals was 
greatly increased. In 1741 platlna was discovered, but 
the metalB which are always associated with It — osmium, 
iridium, rhodium, ruthenium, etc. — were not detected 
until much later. At about the same time as platlna, 
nickel and cobalt were recognized as elements — that is, 
were first separated and distinguished from their ores, 
which had been long known ana (In the case of cobalt, at 
least) utilized to a limited extent. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century manganese, molybdena, tellurium, 
uranium, titanium, and chromium became known. About 
the beginning of the nineteenth century several of the 
metals of the platlna family — palladium, iridium, osmi- 
um, rhodium — were separated from the complex alloy 
known as native platina. Up to this time all the known 
substances to which the name metal was applied were 
much heavier than water, and also decidedly heavier than 
those considered as non-metallic. Hence, as the old and 
long-prevailing idea that all metals were malleable had 
been done away with, a high specific gravity began to be 
considered as their most important characteristic. Thus 
we find Cronstedt, who was one of the earliest systematic 
writers on mineralogy (the first edition of his work was 
published iu 1758X defining metals as “ those mineral 
oodles which with respect to their volume are the heaviest 
of all hitherto known bodies." With the discovery, by 
Davy, in 1807, of the metallic nature of the bases of the 
alkalis a great change took place in this respect, for these 
substances, metallic from many points of view, especially 
with reference to their chemical afllnities, are lighter than 
water, and at first, on this account, were by some chemists 
not admitted to rank as metals. The discovery of the me- 
tallic bases of the alkalis was followed by that of the bases 
of the earths— calcium, barium, aud strontium, 1807; zir- 
conium, 1824; aluminium, glucinium, and yttrium, 1828. 
These metals are all light as compared with the older 
metals, but heavy In comparison with the metallic bases 
of the alkali^ the lightest of which — lithium, discovered 
in 1818 — has only a little more than half the specific 
gravity of water. Cadmium, another heavy metal associ- 
ated with zinc in its mode of occurrence, and of some im- 
portance in the arts, was also separated from its oxid in 
1818. Many metals have been discovered within the past 
few years, all of great Interest from the scientific point of 
view, but no one of them of economical importance, or 
occurring in sufficient quantity to be utilized to any ex- 
tent even if possessing valuable properties. So doubtful 
and difficult are the chemical reactions of some of these 
elements that their exact number cannot be stated. Sev- 
eral have been worked over by chemists for years with- 
out any definite conclusion having been reached; several, 
after having been accepted for a while, have been dropped 
from the list. There are about seventy generally recog- 
nized elements (see element), although some three or four 
of these may still be considered as more or less doubtful. 
Of the seventy thirteen are decidedly non-metallic; these 
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are sulphur, phosphorus, fluorin, chlorin, iodine, bromine, 
silicon, boron, carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
selenium; all the other elements are considered to be 
metals, and selenium was formerly generally so consid- 
ered, but latterly it has been decidedly included among 
the non-metals, and the name has been changed by some 
to selenion, to make it correspond with carton, boron. 
and silicon, with which elements it is to a certain extent 
chemically affiliated. Tellurium, on the other hand, al- 
though closely related chemically to sulphur and seleni- 
um, has always been classed among the metals, chiefly 
because, although brittle^ It has a decided metallic luster. 
The names of the metals, so far as is possible, all end in 
-urn ; even platina is frequently written platinum. A di- 
vision of the elements into metals and non-metals is recog- 
nised by chemists at the present time as being rather a 
matter of convenience from the popular point of view than 
as one capable of exact scientific definition. The words 
metallic and metal, however, cannot be dispensed with in 
common life and the arts, and their use can very rarely 
lead to any confuiion. The exceptions to this generial 
statement that the metals have a 7 ‘ metallic ” luster, and 
that the non-metals do not, are, on the whole, extremely 
insignificant Only in the case of selenium and phosphorus 
in oertain of their allotropic forms could there be any ques- 
tion as to whether the term metallic lueter could properly 
be used with reference to a non-metal. 

2. In printing and type-founding . See type- 
metal. — 3. The material of glass, pottery, etc., 
in a state of fusion. 

If no tongues of flame make their appearance, the calci- 
nation is complete. The contents of the pot are then 
shovelled out, and allowed to cool and harden into what 
is technically called metal or “prusslate cake." 

Spans’ Eneyc. Mann/., I. 270. 

White glass or enamel is made by adding either arsenic 
or the oxide of tin to the melted metal. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 64. 

4. pi. The rails of a railway. [Colloq.] 

He stood obstinately on the metals until the train came 
up and cut him to pieces. 

C. Marvin , Oates of Herat, p. 06. 

5. In her., one of the two tinctures or and ar- 
gent — that is, gold and silver. — 0. Materials 
for roads ; especially, the broken stones used 
as ballasting on a road-bed or railway. — 7. 
The aggregate number, mass, or effective pow- 
er of the guns carried by a ship of war. 

Oblige me by looking that British man-of-war well over. 
Does she carry more metal than the President ? 

Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 282. 

8. That of which anything is composed ; form- 
ative material; hence, constitution; intrinsic 
quality, as of a person. 

As his minde is tempered and qualified, so are his 
speeches and language at large, and his inward conceits 
be the mettall of his minde, and his manner of vtterance 
the very warp and woofe of his conceits. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eug. Poesie, p. 124. 

Sir, I am made 

Of the self -same metal that my sister is. 

Shak., Lear, L 1. 71. 

9. Courage ; spirit ; mettle. In this sense now 
always mettle. 

Being glad to find their companions had so much metal, 
after a long debate the major part carried it. 

Clarendon, Civil War. 

10f. A mine. Davies. 

It was impossible to live without our king but as slaves 
live : that la, such as are visibly dead, ana persons con- 
demned to metal*. 

Jet. Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, Ep. Ded. 

Alch metal, or Alch’s metal, an alloy of about two 
parts of zinc with three of copper, to which about two per 
cent of iron is added. This alloy is very malleable at a 
red heat, and can be hammered, rolled, or drawn into 
fine wire. It has been used in Austria for cannon, and 
is believed to have been known to the Chinese.— An- 
tifriction metals. Bee antifriction.— Babbitt metal 
(Named from Isaac Babbitt, the inventor (1799-1862X1 
An alloy of tin with copper and antimony, used for bear- 
ings, bushings, or pillow-blocks. This alloy consists of 
83 per cent, of tin, the remaining 17 per cent being made 
up of the two other metals. Sometimes called babbitting. 
— Base metals. In metal., the metals not classed as noble, 
especially lead, zinc, copper, and iron.— Bath metal 
(Named from Bath , England. ] A white brass consisting of 
66 parts of copper and 46 of zinc. The name is also given to 
other combinations of the same metals.— Blue metal (a) 
A well-sinkers’ name for blue clay. ( b ) Bee blue.— Bowl- 
metal a name given to antimony in the second staged the 
English smelting process of that metal. — Britannia met- 
al an alloy containing tin, antimony, and copper, to which 
bismuth, zinc, and lead are occasionally added. The es- 
sential metal is tin, which usually constitutes nine tenths 
or more of the mass, the antimony and copper being add- 
ed to give the desired hardness. This alloy ia extensive- 
ly used for table-ware, being usually, for that purpose, 
covered with a thin coating of silver, and sold as silver- 
plate. In the best plated ware, however, the silver Is 
laid on a body of German silver. — Coarse metal, the 
technical name of the product of the second operation in 
the process of smelting mixed cupriferous ores in Great 
Britain, especially at Swansea. The product of this opera- 
tion, which is performed in a reverberatory furnace^ is a 
matte or regulus containing iron and copper in combina- 
tion with sulphur in about the same proportion in which 
they are present in copper pyrites, together with slag.— 
Composition metal. Bee composition.— Butch metaL 
See Dutch.— Fusible metaL a metallic alloy that fuses at 
a very low temperature. Such alloys are usually composed 
of lead, tin, ana bismuth. Among those best known are— 
Newton's metal, containing 8 parts of bismuth, 5 of lead, 


and 3 of tin, which fuses at 202*; Bose’s metal, 2 ports of bis- 
muth, 1 each of tin and lead, fusing at 201* ; ana an alloy of 
5 parts of bismuth, 3 of lead, and 2 of tin, fusing at 197‘. The 
addition of cadmium to alloys of bismuth, tin, and lead low- 
ers their fusing-point considerably. Thus, if from 8 to 10 
percent, of cadmium is added to Bose's metal, the melting- 
point is reduced to 167*. The alloys known as Wood’s and 
Wood and Liplnsky’s metals are such alloys of cadmium, 
bismuth, tin, and lead. One of these, containing cadmium 
4 parts, and tin, lead, and bismuth each 6 parts, melts at 
160*. The addition of mercury to fusible alloys like New- 
ton's and Bose’s metals is said also to lower their fusing- 
point considerably.— authored metaL See laded metal , 
under hufsi.— Oedgea’B metaL Same as Aich metal.— 
Heavy metaL See heavy l.— Bier’s metal, a gun-metal 
composed of 100 parts of copper. 76 of xlnc, and 10 of Iron. 
—Laded metaL 8eelad*f.— Light metal, any metal of 
which the specific gravity is less than 6. — Magne tic met- 
als, Iron, nickel, cobalt* chromium, and manganese.— 
lUlIltz’B metaL [Named from Mr. Muntsot Birmingham, 
theinventor.] Yellow metal ; an alloy of 3 parts of copper 
and 2 of zinc, differing from common brass in being mallea- 
ble when hot It is cheaper and can be more easily rolled 
than copper, and has taken its place as the material used 
for sheathing, formerly one of the most important uses to 
which copper was put. Yellow metal is its general com- 
mercial name. Also called patent metal.— Newton's 
metaL See fusible metal , above.— Noble or perfect 
metals, gold, silver, and platinum : so called because when 
exposed to the air they do not oxidize like other metals* 
but retain their metallic luster. — Organ- or pipe-met- 
aL an alloy of tin and lead, with or without zinc, used for 
the construction of organ-pipes. The value of the metal 
depends principally upon the proportion of tin used, less 
than 60 per cent, making poor metaL A fair percentage 
of tin is indicated by a spotted surface, hence good metal 
Is also called spotted metal. — Patent metaL Same ss 
Muntz's metal. — Pimple-metal Bee whitemetal. — Point 
of fusion of metals. Bee/ioum.— Prince’s metaL an 
alloy said to have been so called because first prepared by 
Prince Rupert (1010- 821 nephew of Charles I. of England, 
who invented, or at least introduced into England, the so- 
called “Prince Rupert’s drops. " There is no certainty in re- 
gard to the composition of the alloy called prince’s metaL 
By most writers it is said to have been a kina of brass ; oth- 
ers describe it as an alloy of copper and arsenic. — Bose’s 
metaL See fusible metal, above.— To burn metals toge- 
ther. Seetorni.— White metaL the product of the fourth 
operation In thesmeltingof mixed cupriferous ores (accord- 
ing to the English proceasX The object of this stage of the 
process is to remove the iron, and the work is done in a re- 
verberatory furnace, the third stage having been a calcina- 
tion of the coarse metal, with the object of converting 
the sulphuret of iron into an oxld. The product of the 
fourth operation is variously designated as blue, white, or 
pimple-meted, according to the percentage of copper con- 
tained and the peculiar appearance exhibited. Portions 
having a smooth lustrous fracture, and containing from 60 
to 70 per cent of copper, are designated as blue metal; those 
of grayish -white color, with granular fracture, and con- 
taining from 75 to 78 per cent of copper, are called white 
metal. Pimple-metal is that which contains more than 78 
per cent of copper, and has its surface pimpled from the 
escape of sulphurous acid gas.— Wood’s metaL See 
fusible metal, above.— Yellow mat* 1 . Same as Muntz’* 
meted. 

metal (met'al), v. prefc. and pp. metaled or 
metalled , ppir. metaling or metalling. [< metal, 
w.] To put metal on; cover, as roads, with 
broken stones or metal, 
metal. An abbreviation of metallurgy. 
metal-bath (met'al-bAth), n. See bath 1 . 
metal-casting (met 'al-k&s # ting), n. 1. The 
act or process of producing casts in metal bv 
pouring it when in a state of fusion into a mold. 
— 2. A piece of cast metal having a form that 
adapts it for use in machinery, manufactures, 
etc. 


metaldehyde (me-tal'de-hld), n. [< Gr. per 6, 
with, + E. aldehyde .] A substance into which 
aldehyde is partially converted in contact with 
acids at a low temperature. It is a white crys- 
talline solid. 

metaled, metalled (met'ald), a. 1 . Covered 
with metal, especially with road-metal or bal- 
last : macadamized : as, newly metaled roads. — 
2f. Full of fire or ardor; mettled; dazzling; 
glancing. See mettled. 


I bate such measur’d, give me metaU’d fire. 

That trembles in the blaze, but then mounts higher. 

B. Joneon, Epigram to William Earle of Newcastle 
(on Fencing. 

metalepsi8 (met-a-lep'sis), n. [L. , < Gr. perd- 
fonlftC, participation, assumption, alternation, < 
pera'bfnrdq, partaken in, < per atoppaveiv, par- 
take in, < per a, among, + Aapfidvtiv, take.] A 
rhetorical figure or trope assumed by some 
ancient writers, and supposed to consist in 
substituting a word for a synonym or homo- 
nym, which latter is at the same time under- 
stood in a metaphorical or transferred sense : 
as, “sable caverns” for “ black caverns,” this in 
its turn meaning u dark or gloomy caverns.” 

The sence is much altered A the hearers conceit stranglv 
entangled by the figure Metedepsis, which I call the farfet. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 162. 


metalepsy (met'a-lep-si), n. [< Gr. fierdhpftic, 
alternation : see metalepsis.} In chem ., change 
or variation produced bjr the displacement of 
an element or radical in a compound by its 
chemical equivalent: same as substitution .* 


metaleptic (met-a-lep'tik), a. [< Gr. pera/zj- 
irrutdc, capable of partaking (cf. pera/.rppic, par- 
ticipation), < pereDztnrdq, partaken in : see meta- 
lepsis and metalepsy.'} 1. Pertaining to a 
metalepsis or participation; translative. — 2. 
Transverse: as, the metaleptic motion of a mus- 
cle. — 3. In chem., pertaining to, resulting from, 
or characterized by metalepsy, or the substitu- 
tion of one substance for another which has 
been displaced. 

met&leptical (met-a-lep'ti-kal), a. [< metalep- 
tic + -al.} Same as metaleptic. 

Siataleptically (met - a - lep ' ti - kal - i), adv. In 
a metaleptical manner; by transposition. 

The name of promises may metaleptically be extended 
to comminutions. Bp. Sanderson , Promissory Oaths, L f 9. 

metal-gage (met'al-gaj), n. A gage used for de- 
termining the thickness of sheet-metal. E . H. 
Knight. 

metaline (met'al-in), n. [< metal + -tec 2 .] 1. 
A kind of thread for sewing leather, made of 
twisted strands of linen and brass, copper, or 
steel wire. — 2. A compound for forming a 
lubricating-surface in journal-boxes. It is 
made up of metallic oxids, organic materials, 
wax, and fatty matters. 

metaling, metalling (met'al-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of metaL v.} The material which forms the 
road-bed or a macadamized road or of a railway, 
chiefly broken stones ; road-metal. 

The air is filled with a choking precipitate of the kun- 
ker, or carbonate of lime nodules* which form the metal- 
ling of the road. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, 1. 146. 

metalist, n. See metallist. 

metallic (me-tal'ik), a. [= F. mttallique = Sp. 
metdlico = Pg. It. metallico (cf. D. metalliek , 
metallisch = G. metallisch = Dan. Sw. metallisk), 
< L. metallicus , < Gr. peraAXucdg, of or concern- 
ing mines or metal, < piraXkov, a mine (metal) : 
see metal , ?>.] 1. Consisting of or having the 

characters of a metal ; made up of metal or of 
an alloy. This word is used to indicate the condition 
of a metal (see metal) in which it exists by itself, and not 
mineralized or combined with those substances which 
take away its metallic character and convert it into an ore, 
in which the elementary substance exists, but often with 
characters greatly differing from those which it has when 
separated from its mineralizers, or reduced to the metal- 
lic form. 

She said ; and lo ! a palace towering seems, 

With Parian pillars and metallic beams. 

W. King, Ruflnus* or the Favourite. 

Among the most metallic of the metals is a gas. 

J. N. Lockyer , Spect. AnaL, p. 167. 

2. Characteristic of a metal: as, a metallic 
luster. — 3. Having one or more properties re- 
sembling those of metals : as, a metallic voice. 

A distinct, hollow, metallic, and clangorous, yet appar- 
ently muffled, reverberation. 

Poe , Fall of the House of Usher. 
MstslHivailsinftnBnft luster. a variety of luster inter- 
mediate between submetallic and adamantine, characteris- 
tic of pyrargyrite, some cerusite and octahedrite, etc.— 
Metallic ammunition, bur, currency, dust, feather. 
See the nouns.— Metallic beetles, a collectors’ name for 
coleopterous insects of the family BupresUdm. See cut un- 
der Bupreetu.— Metallic lath. See laUungi.— Me tallic 
OXld, & compound of metal and oxygen.— Metallic paper, 
paper the surface of which is washed over with a solution 
of whiting, lime, and size. Writing done with a pewter 
pencil upon each paper is almost indelible.— Metallic 
■alts, those salts which have a metal or metallic oxld for 
their base, ss lead carbonate.— Metallic scales. See 
metallic feather undue feather .— Metallic s tandar d. See 
standard.— Metallic tinkling , in pathol., a high-pitched 
tinkle heard in the longs in pneumothorax, or in the case 
of a long cavity under oertain conditions. — Metallic- tis- 
sue loom. BeefoomL 

metallicalf (me-tal'i-kal), a. [< metallic + -al.} 
Same as metallic. 

Now. by electrical bodies, I understand not such as are 
metalltcal, mentioned by Pliny and the Antlents. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iL 4. 

metallically (me-tal'i-kal-i ), adv. As a metal ; 
by means ofi or by the use of metal ; with a metal ; 
as regards metallic properties. 

They [two plates of different metals] are metallically con- 
nected together. Prcece and Sivewright, Telegraphy, p. 8. 

Let ns conceive a metallically pure cylinder of wrought 
or cast iron. Pop. Sd. Mo., XXXIV. 290. 

metallicity (met^a-lis'i-ti), w. [< metallic + 
-tty.] The condition of being a metal; metal- 
lic character or constitution. 

They [the alchemists] held that mercury enters into the 
composition of all metals, and is the very cause of their 
metallicity. Encyc. Brit, XVI. 32. 

metallifacture (met'al-i-fak'tur), it. [< L. me- 
tallum , a metal, + factura , a making: see/ac- 
ture .] The manufacture of metals. [Rare.] 

metalliferous ( met-a-lif' e-rus ), a. [= F. metal- 
lifbre = Sp. metulifero; <‘L. metallifer, yielding 
metals, < metallnm , a metal, +ferre = E. bear 1 . J 
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Producing or yielding metal : as, metalliferous 
deposits or veins; a metalliferous district. 

metalliform (me-tal'i-fdrm), a. [= F. metalli- ron. See element, 3, and metal, L 
forme ; < L. metallum , a metal, + forma , form.] metalloidal (met-a-loi'dal), a. 

TT - * i.L. 4 n ^ i /-v * • ”• a " 


found to unite them alt Berzelius* In hii classification, 
restricts the term metalloid to the inflammable non* 
metallic elements— sulphur, phosphorus^ carbon, and bo* 
See dement, 3, ana 


Having the form or properties of metal ; like 
metal. 

metallify (me-tal'i-fi), v. t.\ pret. and pp. me- 
taUified, ppr. metallifying. [< metal 4- -i-Jy.] To 
convert into metal. 


[< metalloid * 


The Augustin processor silver extraction is only a pecu- 
liar mode of metaUifying and collecting the silver of an 
ore after it has been by some preliminary operation con- 
verted into chloride or sulphate. Eneyc. Brit. t XXII. 70. 

met&llikon (me-tal'i-kon), n. [< QT.fieraA?Mi6v, 
neut. of peraTOuKjdq. of metal, metallic : see me- 


metalline (met'al-in), a. [= F. mitaUin = It. 


metallum) + -isf.] 1. A worker in metals, or 
one skilled in the knowledge of metals. 

The skilful metallist, that flndeth and reflneth those 
precious veines for publike use, Is rewarded, is honoured. 


2. An advocate of the use of metal (silver or 
gold) as currency. Compare bimetallist , mono- 
metallist . 

Perhaps for this reason he has recently reaped a golden 
harvest by carrying out the principles of the silver metal' 
lifts. Science, VIH. 76. 

metallization (met # al-i-za'slion), n. [= F. me- 
tallisation = Sp. metaiizacion = Pg. metallizaqdo ; 
as metallize + -ation.] The act or process of 
metallizing, or forming or transforming into a 
metal. Also spelled metallisation .— Me talll»a - 
tion of wood, the impregnation of wood with an inor* 
— . — « l.-v a. -j become so completely 


metamorphism 

with the sole is adapted to the hardness of the 
metal to be worked. 

metal-saw (met'al-6&), n. A hard steel saw with 
fine teeth, stretched in a frame and used for 
sawing metal. 

metal-wheel (met'al-hwel), n. In grinding and 
polishing, a lap. 

metal-work (met'al-w£rk), n. Work, especially 
artistic work, in metal. 

metamathematics (met-a-math-e-mat'iks), n. 
[< Gr. pera, after, + pafhj'uaTiKd, mathematics.] 
The metaphysics of mathematics; the philoso- 
phy of non-Euclidean geometry and the like, 
metamer (met'a-m6r), n. [See metamere.] A 
compound which is metameric, or exhibits the 
property of metamerism. 

The two methyl and ethyl metamere seem distinguish- 
able. PhUoe. Mag., XXV. 286. 

metamera. n. Plural of metamer on. 
metameral (met'a-me-ral), a. [< metamere 4* 
-a/.] 1. Pertaining to’ or comprising meta- 

meres; having correspondence or agreement 
between parts. — 2. In zool., same as metameric. 
metamere (met'a-mer), n. [Also me tamer on; < 
Gr. nerd, after, + pipog, a part.] In zool., one 
of a longitudinal series of parts which are 
serially homologous with one another. See 
metameric , metamerism . The construction of bilat- 
erally symmetrical bodies by metamerism is common 
and usual in the animal kingdom, and Is exhibited in 
such diversity of details that metameres have received 
» rewurucu, ib uuuuurcu. i- .v, „ several different names. The most general name is seg- 

Bp. Hall, Epistles, v. 7. XHOtallOtlierapeUtiC (met a-lo-tner-a-pu tlk),a. ment; but, since several morphologically distinct meta- 


-a/.] Of or pertaining to a metalloid or met- 
alloids; of the nature of a metalloid. 

Long heat-waves in their action upon metalloidal mole- 
cules only produce bands and fluted spaces. 

J. N. Loekyer , Spect. Anal., p. 176. 

metallophone (me-taTo-fon), n. [< Gr. ptrah- 
Xov, a metal, + foirf, a sound.] 1. A piano- 
forte with graduated metal bars instead of 
strings. — 2. An instrument like the xylophone, 
but with metallic instead of wooden bars. 

[< Gr. 
] Per- 
_ metals or ob- 
taining metal casts by either electric or chemi- 

metallino; asmetal + -ine 1 .] Of a metalUc na- # . 

ture or quality; consisting of or like metal; con- nietalloscopic (meta-19-skop ik), « • [< 

t-aining metal: as, metalline water. aUoscop-y + -*c.] Of or pertaining to metal- 

The quicksilver . . . (was] by this means brought to *5/ . . . a 

appear a very close and lovely metalline cylinder, not in- Metal{l\o»copic phenomena are most analogous to those 
terrupted by interspersed bubbles as before. here described. A met. Jour. Psychol., L 603. 

. ... Q , .. Boyle, Works, I. 49. yp 1 pornpy (met/a-lo-sko^pi), n. [< Gr. fit- 

SlteKmetaltot(met'af-'i8t), «, [< metal (L. ra^oy.me tJ, + oM, view.] The art of de- 



termining by external application what metals 
or metallic substances act most easily and 
favorably upon a givenperson. Buck's Band- 
book of Mea . Sciences, IV. 749. 


Pertaining to metallotherapy. 
metallotherapy (met'a-lo-ther'a-pi), n. [< Gr. 
pfra/Juov, metal, 4* dtpantla. medical treatment.] 
The treatment of disease oy the external appli- 
cation of metals. First formulated as n system by 
Burq in 1848, and hence often called Burqism, it has 
been recently revived by Charcot Simple disks of various 
metals are employed in contact with the external parts of 
the body, from which different therapeutic resalts are 
claimed. Other observers assert that all the phenomena 
described as following the application of metals may be 
produced by disks of wood, and that whatever curative 
results are attained are due to mental effects, rather than 
to any special virtues emanating from the metals them- 
selves. 


ganic substance, by which the pores . 

filled that the wood acquires, to a certain extent, the quail- metallUTgic (met-a-l 6 r ' jik), a . [= F. mStallur- 


ties of a mineral, 
metallize (met'al-Iz), v . t . ; pret. and pp. met - 
allized, ppr. metallizing. [= F. mdtalliser = Sp. 
metalizar = Pg. metallizar; as metal 4- -ize.] To 
form or transform into metal; render metallic. 
Also spelled metallise — Me tallize d glass. S ee glass. 


(jique — Sp. metaluraico = Pg. metaliuraico , < 
NL. metallurgicus.K metaUurgia , metallurgy: 
see metallurgy.'] Pertaining to metallurgy, or 
the art of working metals — Metalluralc chemis- 
try, that part of chemistry which teaches the combina- 
tions and analyses of metals. 


met&Uochrome (me-tal'd-kroni), ». [< Gr. fit- metallurgical (met-a-l6r'ji-kal), o. [< metal - 
toaTjov, a metal, + *pw//a, color.] A beautiful lurgic + -a/.] Relating to of connected with 
prismatic tinting imparted by electrolytic action metallurgy; belonging to the working of met- 
to polished steel plates by depositing on them als: as, metallurgical investigations or pursuits, 
a thin film of oxid of lead. metallurgically (met-a-l6r ji-kal-i), adv. By 

metallochromy (met'a-lo-kro'mi), n. [As me- metallurgical methods ; as regards metallurgy. 
taUochrome + -y 3 .] The art or process of color- metallurgist (met'al-6r-jist), ». [= F. mdtaUur- 
ing metals. giste = Sp. metalurgista = Pg. metallurgista; as 

Metallo-chromy is used to produce decorative effects upon metallurg-y + -ist. ] One who is versed in the 
objects of copper, tombac, and brass, previously treated to science of metallurgy; one who scientifically 
a thin electro-gilding. ■ •• •• • - 

W . H. Wahl, Galvanoplastic Manipulations, p. 407. 

metallographic (met # a-lo-graf'ik), a. [< met- 
allograph-y + - ic .] Of or pertaining to metal- 
lography. 

metailographist (met-a-log'ra-fist), ». [< met- 
aUograph-y 4* -ist.] A writer on metallography, 
metallography (met-a-log'ra-fi), n. [= F. mS- 
tallographie = Sp. metalogrufia = Pg. metaUo- 
graphia , < Gr. /zeraXAov, a metal, 4- -ypafta, < 
ypd^eiv, write.] 1. An account of metals, or a 
treatise on metallic substances ; the science of 
metals. — 2. A process of decorating metals. 

It consists of a simple system of printing from wooden 
blocks in acids, in such manner as to produce an imitation 
of the grain of the wood. 

3. A method of engraving, allied to lithography, 
in which metallic plates are substituted for 
stones. 

metalloid (met'a-loid), a. and n . [= F. m6tal- 
Unde; < Gr. fdraAAov, metal, 4- tides;, form.] I. 
a. Relating to metalloids ; like metal; having 
the form or appearance of a metal 


studies the operations of the smelter, 
metallurgy (met'al-£r-ji), n. [= F. nUtalluraie 
= Sp. metalurgia = Pg. It. metaUurgia , < NL. 
metallurgia , < Gr. fitraAAovpyds, working metals, 
a miner, < ^raX^ov, a mine (metal), 4* Ipyov, 
work.] The science of smelting. In smelting, the 
metals are separated by known methods from the mineral- 
izing substances with which, with few exceptions, they 
naturally occur combined. Thus, the common ore of lead 
is galena, a combination of sulphur with that metal. The 
smelter treats this combination in the furnace, and the re- 
sult is metallic lead. The treatment of some ores is simple 
and easy ; that of others is difficult and complex. Smelt- 
ing implies the use of fire, or separation of the metal In 
the dry way, but processes carried on in the humid way 
are not unfrequently employed In the treatment of metal- 
liferous ores. This is not ordinarily called smelting, but 
metallurgical treatment. The ores of many mining re- 
gions are treated at or near the place where they are mined, 
but it is not at all uncommon for ores to be carried to a 
great distance to be smelted. Thus, until within a few 
years, a large part of the copper used in the world was 
smelted at Swansea, In Wales, from ores brought from va- 
rious countries, metallurgical skill and the command of 
cheap fuel making it desirable to have the ore treated there 
rather than at the place where it was mined. Abbreviated 
metal. 


II. n. In chem., a term which has been van- ------ . ry J , , , 

ously applied : as, (a) to the metallic bases of metalmant (met'al-man), a. [< metal + man.] 

the fixed alkalis and alkaline earthB, probably ^ worker m metals; a coppersmith or tinman, 
in consequence of their low specific gravity; A smith, or a metahnan, the pot’s never from his nose, 
and (b) to all the non-metailic elementary sub- Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 110. 

stances. In the latter sense it is now used by chemists. Hietaloglc : (met-a-loj'ik), w. [< Gr. ptrd, after, 
The metalloids are thirteen in number: oxygen, hydrogen, 4* E. logic.] The part of metaphysics which 
nitrogen, carbon, chlorin, bromine, iodine, fluorin, sulphur, concerns logic. 

selenium, phosphorus, boron, and silicon. The distinction ini'i-kn.n n TAr metalnnie 

between a metal and a metalloid Is, however, purely art!- metaiOglCai (met-a-10j l-Kai), a. lAsnwtawgtC 
flcial, being based on physical rather than chemical cri- 4- -at.] Beyond the province Of logic, tran- 

terla ; but, broadly, a metal may be said to differ from a scending the sphere of logic, 

metalloid In being an excellent conductor of heat and metal-DMUe (met'al-plan), n. A form of plane 
electricity, in reflecting light more or less powerfully, j PL hv taking fine 

and In being electropositive. Though a metalloid may used to face soft metal plates Dy taxing tine 
possess one or more of these characters, it will not be shavings from them. The angle of the cutter 


meres mav coalesce in one segment, the stricter term for 
an individual metamere, such as each morphological seg- 
ment or ring of an annelid, crustacean, insect, or other 
articulate animal, is somite or arthromere. A morpho- 
logical metamere of a vertebrate has been called a aiar- 
thromere. Compare actinomere and antimere.— Ambula- 
cra! metameres. See ambulacral. 

met ame ric (met-a-mer'ik), a. [As metamere 
4- -ic.] 1. In chem., pertaining to or charac- 

terized by metamerism. — 2. In zool., of or per- 
taining to a metamere or metamerism; being 
a metamere, or resulting from metamerism; 
situated in tne long axis of the body as one of 
a longitudinal series of like parts; segmental; 
somitic. 

metamerically (met-a-mer'i-kal-i), adv. 80 as 
to be metameric ; in or by way of metamerism ; 
as a metamere. 

metamerism (met'a-me-rizm), n. [As meta- 
mere 4* -ism.] 1. fn chem., a form of isomer- 
ism, that property of certain compound bodies 
by which they have the same chemical elements 
combined in the same proportion and with the 
same molecular weight, while differing in chemi- 
cal properties. Thus, aldehyde and ethylene oxid have 
their elements In the same proportion, C 0 H 4 O, and the 
same molecular weight, 44, but are veiy different in their 
chemical properties. Two metameric bodies do not, how- 
ever, belong to the same class or series of compounds. See 
isomerism, jpol ymerism. 

2. In zool, a metameric condition; the state 
of being metameric ; segmentation of the body 
of an animal along the primary or longitudinal 
axis, resulting in a series of more or less simi- 
lar consecutive parts which are serially homol- 
ogous. See metamere, antimere. 

metamerizatioil ( me t-a-m er-i-za ' sh on ) , n. [< 
metamerize 4- -ation.] division into metameres. 

A very regular internal metamerization. 

Encyc. BriL, XVII. 828. 

metamerize (met'a-me-riz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
metamerized, ppr. rnetamerizing. [< metamere 
4- 4ze.] To make metamerous; divide into 
metameres. 

Although the vertebrate body Is a metameric one, this 
archinephric duct is not a metamerized organ. 

Qegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (tran&X p. 602. 

metameron (me-tam'e-ron), n.; pi. metamera 
(-rfi). [NL.: see metamere .] Same as metamere. 

metamerous (met'a-mer-us), a. [As metamere 
4- -on*.] Same as metanwral and metameric, 2. 
A.A.W. Hubrecht , Micros. Science, XXVII. 613. 

metamery (met'a-me-ri), n. [As metamere 4- 
-y 3 .] The condition of being metameric; met- 
amerism. A. A. W. Hubrecht , Micros. Science, 

xxvn. 610. 

metamorphic (met-a-mdr'fik), a. [= F. m6ta- 
morphique ; as Gr. utrd, among (denoting inter- 
change), 4- pop<f>i/, form, 4* -ic. Cf . metamorpho- 
sis.] 1. Producing metamorphosis ; changing 
the form or structure ; transforming: as, a meta- 
morphic cause or agency ; metamor})hic action. 
— 2. Exhibiting metamorphosis or metamor- 
phism; changed in form or structure; meta- 
morphosed Metamorphic rocks, in geo I. See msta- 

morphism. 

metamorphism (met-a-m6r'fizm), n. [As meta- 
morph-ic 4- -ism.] The process of metamor- 
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phosing, or changing the form or structure; 
specifically, chemical change and rearrange- 
ment of the constituents of a rock by which 
they are made to assume new forms and enter 
into new combinations, the most important 
result of these changes being that the rock be- 
comes harder and more crystalline in structure. 
Thus, the metamorphic slates are crystalline schists. The 
sedimentary rocks, especially those made up of the debris 
of feldspathlc minerals, are those most liable to undergo 
metamorphism ; hence it is that the argillaceous rocks 
offer the most conspicuous examples of this process, and 
It is these which are most altered in external characters 
by it, foliation and slaty cleavage being often highly de- 
veloped in the process. Volcanic rocks also are subject 
to metamorphic changes, although the results are usu- 
ally much leas conspicuous to the eye unaided by a mi- 
croscope than in the case of the sedimentary deposits. 
Examples of metamorphism are the conversion of ordi- 
nary earthy limestone into crystalline marble, of argilla- 
ceous shales into various kinds of schists (mica-schist, 
talc-schist, etc.X and of sandstone into quartzite. Close- 
ly connected with the phenomena of metamorphism is 
the development in a rock of a slaty cleavage or of a fo- 
liated structure. Metamorphic agencies and the results 
which they have brought about have been much studied 
of late years by geologists, and the modern methods of 
lithological research have been most important aids in this 
direction. The most obvious and generally accepted clas- 
sification of metamorphic action is into “contact" and 
“ regional " metamorphism. In the case of contact meta- 
morphism the changes observed are apparently due — in 
large part, at least — to the presence of an adjacent mass 
of rock, usually of an intrusive character, as when the 
strata are seen to have been altered along the walls of a 
dike. In the case of regional metaniorphlsm. when large 
masses of rock are found to have been affected and ren- 
dered crystalline without any special cause being visible 
in the form of adjacent intrusive or igneous material, the 
phenomena are more difficult of explanation than in the 
case of contact metamorphism. In the course of the nu- 
merous discussions of this subject a great number of new 
terms have been introduced, the meaning of which is, 
owing to the complexity of the phenomena and the imper- 
fection of the observations, often rather obscure ; some of 
these terms may here be cited. As synonyms of 4 4 regional " 
metamorphism, the epithets “normal and “ general” 
have been used by some authors, while others have indi- 
cated a desire to specialize in their application. Thus, 
Prestwich limits “normal metamorphism “ to the changes 
due to central heat, and “regional metamorphism” to 
changes effected by the heat produced locally within the 
crust of the earth by transformation into heat of the 
mechanical work of compression or of crushing of parts 
of the earth, Bonney desires to reserve the phrase “re- 
gional metamorphism ' for those ancient rocks occupying 
extensive areas of the earth’s surface “which, whatever 
be their history, are in all probability by no means in their 
original condition." Dana prefers “ local " to “ contact,” 
but does not use the two exactly as synonyms, since he 
makes local 44 include changes due to heated emanations 
and other conditions where there are no contacts"— in 
other words, he uses “local” rather as the opposite of 
“general,” ignoring the idea embodied in the term “con- 
tact," namely that a visible cause of the observed meta- 
morphism is present in the form of an adjacent mass of 
intrusive or heterogeneous rock. Kinahan proposes * 4 raet- 
apepsis " and “ paroptesls ” as the synonyms of regional 
and contact metamorphism. “ Why we need go to the 
Greek for [the] two words is not clear." (Dana.) Many 
geologists are of the opinion that the movements which 
the rocks composing the earth’s crust have undergone in 
certain regions, which movements must necessarily have 
been accompanied by pressure, stress, shearing, or 44 flow," 
have been among the roost important causes of metamor- 
phic change. The most comprehensive term by which 
metamorphism originating in conditions of this kind hss 
been designated is that introduced by Rosenbusch, “dy- 
namical." Other writers on this subject have used as be- 
ing nearly or quite synonymous with 4 4 dynamical" the fol- 
lowing: “pressure," “compression," 44 mechanical," 44 fric- 
tion,” “ dislocation." Judd has introduced the term 44 stat- 
ical metamorphism ” as indicating changes which may 
have taken place in deep-seated rocks quite independently 
of any movement to which they have been subjected. As 
designating and discriminating between various kinds of 
metamorphic changes, with special reference to the char- 
acter of the results produced, Dana has introduced the 
terms “crystailinic,’’ 44 psramorphic,” and “metacheraic." 
The first of these implies a simple development of a crys- 
talline condition in the original material, such, for in- 
stance^ as takes place in the conversion of limestone Into 
marble (“marmarosis " of Geikie) ; the second, a change 
from one panunorpbic state to another, as from augite to 
hornblende ; the third, a change through chemical trans- 
formations, as of chrysolite to serpentine. “ Metasomatic 
metamorphism ” (or, in one word, 44 metasomatosis") and 
“ methylosis " are terms which have been suggested iu 
this connection, but which have met with little favor ; they 
were apparently intended by their authors to include 
chemical changes similar to those which take place in the 
formation of pseudomorphs, and are allied to the “ met- 
achemic " of Dana. “ Metastasis ’’ and 14 metacrasis " are 
terms which have been coined, but have uot become cur- 
rent— the one to denote changes somewhat similar to 
those included by Dana under 44 crystalUnic,” the other 
(as defined by that author) to 4 'denote changes like the 
conversion of a mass of mud into a mass of quartz with 
mica and other silicates." 

metamorphize (met-a-m6r'fiz), r. t.; pret. and 
pp. metamorphized, ppr. metamorphizing . [As 
metamorph-ic 4 -4ze. J To change ; transform ; 
metamorphose. De Quincey . 
met&morphology (met'a-m6r-fol'o-ji), n - [< 

Gr. fieTafjt6p$((jot£), a transformation (see meta- 
morphosis), 4 -?ayia, < /.iyeiv, speak : see - ology .] 
In oiot.j the science of the metamorphoses or 
changes which an individual undergoes from 
235 
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the time it ceases to be an embryo to the time it 
ceases to live as a bodily organism. Metamor- 
phology and embryology together constitute 
ontogeny. 

As soon as the organism has left [the egg-coverings], it 
is no longer an embryo. The later changes of this 4orm 
the subject of the science of metamorphoses, or metamor- 
phology. Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.\ IL 460. 

metamorphopsia (met'a-mfir-fop'si-fi), ft. [< 
Gr. perapdp^iuaic), transformation (s ee metamor- 
phosis) r 4* cof) , eye.] A pathological condition 
of the eyes in which objects appear elongated, 
irregular, or confused. 

metamorphoscope (met-a-m6r'fo-skdp), ft. [< 
Gr. peTa/iAp$(uotc), transformation (see metamor- 
phosis), + asoirtiv, view.] A toy in which pic- 
tured forms of human beings or other animals 
are made to interchange heads, bodies, legs, or 
wearing-apparel. The pictures are drawn or painted 
on a series of bands of muslin or paper, each having inde- 
pendent motion on rollers in a box, and each of a differ- 
ent length from the otheis. The bands are arranged with 
their edges as near together aa possible, and the figures 
are painted across the entire series. The motion of the 
bands is made constantly to displace the parts of the dif- 
ferent figures and recombine them In ludicrous fashion at 
a slot in the cover of the box. 

metamorphoset (met-a-mfir'fos), ft. [< F. meta- 
morphose = Sp. metdmorfdsis or metamdrfosis 
= Pg. metamorphose = It. metamor fose. < L. meta- 
morphosis, < Gr. perapdpipooic, a transformation : 
see metamorphosis.] A transformation in shape 
or character; metamorphosis. 

My metamorphose ia not held unfit. 

Middleton, Family of Love, lv. 2. 

metamorphose (met-a-mdr'foz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. metamorphosed , ppr. metamorphosing. [= F. 
mdtamorphoser ; < metamorphose , «., metamor- 
phosis.] To change into a different form ; alter 
or modify the shape or character of; trans- 
form; transmute. 

Thus men (my lord) be metamorphoeed. 

From aeemely shape, to byrds, and ougly beasts. 

Gascoigne, Complaint of Phllomene. 
Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphoeed me. 

Shak., T. O. of V., I. 1. 60L 
The priest was metamorphoeed into knight. 

Brooming, Ring and Book, I. 186. 
=Syn. Tranemute, etc. See transform. 

metamorph oser (met-a-m6r'fd-z6r), n. One 
who or that which metamorphoses. 

What shall I name this man but a beastly metamorphoser , 
both of himself and of others? 

Gascoigne, Delicate Diet for Droonkardes. 

metamorphosic (met'a-mdr-fo'sik), a. [< meta- 
morphose +-ic.] Causing metamorphosis ; trans- 
forming; relating to or depicting metamor- 
phoses. 

All the metamorphoeic fables of the ancients, turning 
pollcied and commercial people into horrid and savage 
monsters, will, like clouds before the aun, dispel and evap- 
orate before the light of truth. 

PownaU, On Antiquities, p. 66. (Latham.) 

metamorphosis (met-a-mfir'fd-sis), ft.; pi. meta- 
morphoses ( -sez) . [Formerly also metamorphose , 
q. v. ; < L. metamorphosis , < Gr. piTapoptyuois, a 
transformation, < perapopipovodai, be transform- 
ed, < perd. over, 4 pop^h form, shape.] 1. 
Change or form or structure ; transmutation or 
transformation. Used most frequently in literature 
with inference to the old or poetic conception of a mi- 
raculous transmutation of a person, animal, or thing into 
a different and often antagonistic or contrasting form, 
either with or without a corresponding change of nature. 
With Severne she along doth go, 

Her Metamorphosis to show. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, vi., Arg. 

I wondered at such a Metamorphosis In so short a time ; 
he told me it was for the Death of his Wife that Nature 
had thus antedated his Years. Howll, Letters, I. iv. 28. 
Where is the gloriously decisive change, 

The immeasurable metamorphosis 
Of human clay to divine gold? 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 217. 

2. A marked change in the form or function 
of a living body; a transformation resulting 
from development; specifically, in zool ., the 
course of alteration which an animal under- 
goes after its exclusion from the egg, and which 
modifies extensively the general form and life 
of the individual; particularly, in entom ., the 
transformations of a metaholous insect. 

The term metamorphosis, in its technical entomological 
sense, is applied only to that succession of changes of 
which ... a definite pupal condition forms the middle 
term. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 861. 

3. In chem., that chemical action by which a 
given compound is caused, by the presence of 
a peculiar substance, to resolve itself into two 
or more compounds, as sugar, by the presence 
of yeast, into alcohol and carbonic acid. — 4. 
In hot., the various changes that are brought 
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about in plant-organs, whereby they appear 
under changed or modified conditions, as when 
stamens are metamorphosed into petals, or 
stipules into leaves. Metamorphosis does not im- 
ply that the petal, for example, has ever been a stamen, 
bat it implies an alteration in the organizing force, which 
took effect at a very early period in the life of the organ, at 
or before the time when the primitive aggregation of cells 
became differentiated into the several parts of which it is 
normally composed. It la due merely to the fact that the 
development of the organ has pursued a different course 
from what is usual. The various kinds of metamorphoses 
are described under the names of chlorosis , petalody, 
phyllody , pistillody, sepalody , staminody , etc. (which s ee> 
— Coarctate metamorphosis, see coarctate.— Com- 
plete metamozphoels. See holometaboly and complete. 
—Imperfect or incomplete metamorphosis. See 
hcmimetdboly and imperfect Metamorphosis of or- 
gans, In hot., the progressive adaptation of one organ 
to several different purposes, connected with which are 
changes in size, color, and other particulars. Thus, all the 
parts of a plant are reducible to the axis and its appen- 
dages, the other parts developing themselves from these. 
See morphology. — Progressive metamorphosis, trans- 
formation from a lower or more simple to a Higher or more 
complex substance ; anabolism. — Retrogressive meta- 
morphosis, transformation from a higher or more com* 

8 lex to a lower or more simple substance; catabolism. 

ftener called retrograde metamorphosis. - ByiL L See 
transform, v. t 

xnetamorphosticalt (met'a-mfir-fos'ti-kal). a. 
[Irreg. < metamorphosis 4 4 -ic 4 -al. J Per- 

taining to or effected by metamorphosis. Pope . 
metamorphotic (met'a-mfir-fot'ik), a. [< meta- 
morphosis (*ot-) 4 -ic.J Pertaining to or of the 
nature of metamorphosis; consisting in trans- 
formation. 

The epithelial cells lining the urinlferous tubules un- 
dergo metamorphotic changes. N. Y. Med. Jour., XL. 402. 

Metamorphotic sy st e m , in entom., a scheme of classi- 
fication first proposed by Swammerdam, based on the char- 
acters of the metamorphoses and the condition of the larva 
and pupa, whether resembling the adult or differing from 
It more or less widely. This scheme, improved by snbae- 

a uent authors and combined with characters drawn from 
tie study of perfect insects, is the basis of the best mod- 
ern systems of entomological classification, 
metamorphy (met'a-m6r-fi), n. [< Gr. ptra f 
beyond, 4 poptrf, form.] Same as metamorpho- 
sis. 4. 

metanaupliOB (met-a-n&'pli-us), ft.; nl. meta- 
nauplii (- 1 ). [NL., < (>r. prrd, after, 4 NL. nau- 

plius, q. v.] A later stage in the development 
of some crustaceans, after the first nauplius 
form, and before the zoSa stage is reached ; a 
crustacean of this later naupliiform charac- 
ter. 

metanepbron (raet-a-nef'ron), a.; pi. metane- 
vhra (-rft). [NL., <‘*Gr. jirrd, behind, 4 vefpdc, 

kidney : see nephritis.] The most posterior ana 
latest-formed segment of an embryonic renal 
organ, or section of the Wolffian body from 
which the permanent kidney is derived^ and 
whose duct becomes a ureter: distinguished 
from pronephron and mesonephron. 
met&not&l (met-a-nd'tal), a. [< metanotum 4 
-ah] Situated on or pertaining to the metano- 
tum : as, a metanotal sclerite. 
metanotum (met-a-no'tum), n.; pi. metanota 
(-tfi). [NL., < Gr.* //rra, behind, 4 vurov, vuroc, 

the back.] The dorsal part of the metatho- 
rax of an insect, succeeding the mesonotum 
and preceding the abdomen ; the third and last 
segment of the notum. it is divided typically into 
four scl erites, called prcescutum , scutum, scutellum, and 
poetscutellum, moat of which are usually distinguishable. 
— Lateral callosities of the metanotum. See lateral. 
met&p&rapteral (met'a-pa-rap'te-ral), a. [< 
metaparapteron 4- -a/.] *’ Of or pertaining to the 
metaparapteron. 

metaparapteron (met'a-pa-rap'te-ron), ft.: pi. 
metaparaptera (-rfl). [Nl., < Gr. perd, witn, 4 

NL. parapteron.'f In entom., the parapteron 
of the metathoracic segment; the third sclerite 
of the metapleuron. 

metapepsii (met-a-pep'sis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
pe rd f beyond, + irty/f, a cooking (boiling), < 
ntirruvy cook, boil : see peptic.] In lithol., a 
term suggested by G. H. Kinahan, but not gen- 
erally adopted, as a synonym for what is gener- 
ally called regional metamorphism . See meta- 
morphism. 

One kind of Metamorphism is Regional, or extends over 
large areas. The rocks affected by it seem to have been 
under the influenoe of intensely heated water or steam, 
which, as it were, stewed them, from which the action 
may be called metaperms. 

G. H. Kinahan, GeoL of Ireland, p. 175. 

metaph. An abbreviation of metaphysics. 
metaphery (me-taf'e-ri), ft. [< Gr. prra+tpeiv, 
carry over, transfer see metaphor. Cf . periph- 
ery.] In boh, the transposition or displacement 
of various floral organs, as when petals that are 
normally alternate with the sepals are placed 
in front of them, as rarely occurs in Fuchsia. 
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metaphor (met'a-for), n. [= F. metaphor e= Sp. 
mekifora = P g.'metaphora = It. metafora , < L. 
metaphora < Gr. perafopd, a transfer to one word 
of the sense of another (L. translatio ), < pera- 
yepuv, carry over, transfer, < perd, over, + fipetv, 
carry, = E. bear L] A figure of speech by 
which, from some supposed resemblance or 
analogy, a name, an attribute, or an action be- 
longing to or characteristic of one object is 
assigned to another to which it is not literally 
applicable; the figurative transfer of a de- 
scriptive or affirmative word or phrase from 
one thing to another ; implied comparison by 
transference of terms : as, the ship spread its 
icings to the breeze; “Judah is a lion's i chelpfi 
Gen. xlix. 9. If Jacob had said, “is like or resembles 
a lion's whelp," the expression would have been a simile 
instead of a metaphor. A simple metaphor is contained 
in a single word or phrase, like those in italics above ; a 
continued metaphor is one in which the figurative descrip- 
tion or characterisation is maintained throughout a va- 
riety of phrases or applications. See simile and trope . 

What els is your Metaphor but an inuersion of sence by 
transport; your allegoric by a duplicitie of meaning or 
dissimulation vnder couert and darke intendments? 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 128. 

Whatever here seems beauteous, seem'd to be 
But a faint Metaphor of Thee. 

Coxdey, The Mistress, Not Fair. 

A metaphor is no argument, though it be sometimes the 
gunpowder to drive one home and imbed it in the mem- 
ory. Loioell, Democracy. 

Mixed metaphor, a figurative expression in which two 
or more metaphors are confused, as in the following quo- 
tation : 

Where— still to use your lordship's tropes— 

The level of obedience slopes 
Upward and downward, as the stream 
Of hydra faction kicks the beam ! 

T. Moore, To Lord Castlereagh. 
=Byn. Comparison, Allegory, etc. See simile. 
metaphoric (met-a-for'ik), a. [= F. metapho- 
riqtte = Sp. metafdrico = Pg. metophorico = It . 
metaforico, < LL. *metaphoricus (in adv. meta- 
phor ice), < Gr. perafopiKOSy relating to metaphor, 
< perayopd, metaphor: see metaphor.] Same 
as metaphorical. 

metaphorical (met-a-for'i-kal), a. [< meta- 
phoric + -al .] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of metaphor; consisting of or abounding in 
metaphor; not literal: as, a metaphorical ex- 
pression ; a metaphorical use of words. 

How dangerous it is in sensible things to ubo metaphor- 
ical expressions unto the people, and what absurd con- 
ceits they will swallow In their literals. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 10. 

metaphorically (met-a-for'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
metaphorical manner or sense ; by way of met- 
aphor : not literally. 

metaphoricalness (met-a-for'i-kal~nes), n. The 
state or quality of being metaphorical, 
metaphorist (met'a-for-ist), w. [< metaphor + 
-i$f.] One who coins or uses metaphors. 

Let the poet send to the metaphorist for his allegories. 

Martinus Scriblerus. 

metaphosphate (met-a-fos'fat), n. [< meta- 
phosph(oric) + -ate*.} A salt formed by the 
union of raetaphosphoric acid with a base, 
metaplosphonc (met'a-fos-for'ik), a. [< Gr. 
perd, with, + E. phosphoric.] Pertaining to, 
produced from, or resembling phosphorus or 
phosphoric acid. — Met&phosphorlc add, HPO*, 
an acid obtained by burning phosphorus under a bell- 

? ;lasa filled with air or oxygen and absorbing the fumes 
n water, or by heating ortnophosphoric acid to redness. 
When the water is evaporated, the acid is left as a soft, 
very deliquescent mass. The glacial phosphorio acid of 
commerce is metaphosphoric acid with soda as an im- 
purity. 

metaphragm (met'a-fram), n. [< NL. meta- 
phragma , partition, ’< Gr. perd, over, + Qpdypa, 
fence, screen : see diaphragm .] In entom., the 
raetapostscutellum, which is visible exteriorly 
in some insects, but in others is internal, form- 
ing a transverse partition at the base of the 
abdomen. 

metaphragma (raet-a-frag'ma), pi. meta- 
phragmata (-ma-ta). [NL.]’ Same as meta- 

phragm. 

metaphrase (met'a-fraz), n. [= F. metaphrase 
= Sp. meidfrasis = Pg. metaphrase , < NL. meta- 
phrasis, < Gr. perdippamc, a translation or para- 
phrase, < pera^pa^eiv, change from one style to 
another, as from poetry to prose, < perd, over, 
+ <f>pd&ii>, speak: see phrase. Cf. paraphrase , 
periphrase. ] 1. A translation; specifically, a 

verbal translation ; a close version or transla- 
tion from one language into another : opposed 
to paraphrase. 

His metaphrase of the Psalm es is still In our hands. 

Bp. Hall, To Mr. 8. Burton. 

2. A responding phrase ; a repartee. 
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I'm somewhat dull, still, in the manly art 
Of phrase and metaphrase. 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, viii. 

metaphrase (met'a-fraz), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
metaphrased , ppr. metaphrasing. [< metaphrase , 
w.} To translate literally; turn into exactly 
corresponding words : as, to metaphrase Latin 
poetry. 

metaphrasis (me-taf 'ra-sis), n. [NL. : see 
metaphrase.] Same as metaphrase. 

Metaphrasis is to take some notable place out of a good 
Poete, and turn the same sens into meter, or into other 
wordes in Prose. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 93. 

metaphrast (met'a-frast), n. [= F. metaphraste 
= Sp. metafrasta = Pg. metaphrastes, < Gr. pera- 
qpdavnq , one who changes from one style to an- 
other/ perafpdZetv, change from one style to an- 
other: see metaphrasis. ] A person who trans- 
lates literally from one language into another. 

George Sandvs, Esq., the famous traveller and excellent 
poetical metaphrast. Wood, Fasti Oxon., p. 1286. 

metaphrastic (met-a-fras'tik), a. [< metaphrast 
+ -tc.] Close or literal in translation. 

Maximus Planudes, who has the merit of having fa- 
miliarised to his countrymen many Latin classics of the 
lower empire, by metaphrastic versions. 

Warton , Hist. Eng. Poetry, II. 169. 

metaphrastical (met-a-fras'ti-kal), a. [< meta- 
phrastic + -al.] Same as metaphrastic. 
metaphysic (met-a-fiz'ik), a. and n . [= F. 

m4taphysique = Sp. metafisico = Pg. mctaphi/- 
sico =s It. metafisico , < ML. metaphysicus , adj., 
from the earlier noun metaphysica, neut. pi.; as 
a noun, formerly also metaphysique , < F. meta- 
physique = Sp. metafisico = Pg. meUtphysica = 
It. meUifimca, < LL. metaphysica, neut. pi. (later 
metaphysici v, fem. pi.) as a noun, a transfer of 
the Greek title tow perd rd fvoiKa, A-N, ‘the 
(books) after the Physics, 1-50,’ applied first 
probably by Andronicus of Rhodes, in the 1st 
century B. c., to certain books of Aristotle, 
which were not intended to form one treatise, 
but which all relate to what he called npom) 
0/Aoao^/a, first philosophy: perd. after; tyveuid, 
physics : see physic , physics. The preposition 
or prefix came to be regarded as meaning ‘be- 
yond,’ ‘above,’ and the title metaphysica as the 
name of a science ‘ that is above or transcends 
physics.' Hence mod. formations like meta- 
chemistry, metalogic, me ta ma them a tics, etc.] I.f 
a. Same as metaphysical. 

By any metaphysick book. 

N. Grew, Coemologia Sacra, iv. 8. 
He knew what's what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 

S. Butler , Hudibras, I. L 150. 

II. n. Same as metaphysics. 

The one part, which 1 b physic, inquireth and handleth 
the material and efficient causes ; and the other, which is 
metaphysic, handleth the formal and final causes. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

When I say metaphysic, you will be pleased to remember 
that all general reasoning, all politics, law, morality, and 
divinity, are merely metaphysic. 

Home Tooke, Diversions of Purley, II. Iv. 

The full treatment of the whole mass of empirical detail 
is impossible without a more thorough metaphysic. 

Adamson, Fichte, p. 222. 

metaphysict (met-a-fiz'ik), v. t. [= F. mHa- 
physiquer = Pg. metaphysicar = It. metafisicare , 
discourse metaphysically ; from the noun : see 
metaphysic , n.] To make metaphysical. Wal- 
pole, Letters (1782), IV. 306. (Davies.) 
metaphysical (met-a-fiz'i-kal), a. [< metaphys- 
ic + -«/.] 1. Of or pertaining to metaphysic 

or metaphysics ; in a loose sense, philosophi- 
cal; hence, highly abstruse: apart from ordi- 
nary or practical modes of thought. 

Hobbes had, in language more precise and luminous 
than has ever been employed by any other metaphysical 
writer, maintained that the will of the Prince was tne stan- 
dard of right and wrong. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., il. 

2. Relating to real being, and not merely to 
appearance ; transcendental ; hence, pertain- 
ing to unverifiable hypotheses. 

Both ideas and words may be said to be true in a meta- 
physical sense of the word “truth," . . . i. e., really to 
be such as they exist. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxxii. 2. 

3. Pertaining to abstractions, or modes thought 
of as objects, and named as if they were things; 
abstract. 

Truth and Falsehood are odd kind of Metaphysical things 
to them, which they do not care to trouble their heads 
with. StHlingfleet , Sermons, II. i. 

4f. Preternatural or supernatural. 

The; 

Which fate and metaphysical 
To have thee crown’d withal. 

Shak.. Macbeth, I. 5. 80. 


The golden round, 
ysical aid doth seem 
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Metaphysical abstraction. See abstraction.— Meta- 
physical category, a category of real being ; a concept 
of a form of existence.— Metaphysical cognition. See 
practical cognition, under coalition.— Metaphysical def- 
inition, a definition by genus and difference.— Meta- 
physical hypothesis, in older writers, a supposition that 
something really exists, thus comprehending scientific hy- 
potheses generally ; by positivist writers used to denote 
an unverifiable hypothesis, a hypothesis concerning things 
in themselves as distinguished from phenomena. — Meta- 
physical method. See method.— Metaphysical mode 
Of expression, the expression of a fact by means of ab- 
stract nouns, instead of concrete nouns and adjectives. — 
Metaphysical partition, the mental separation of any- 
thing Into parts whose separate existence Is impossible.— 
Metaphysical whole, (a) A species conceived as com- 
pounded of its genus and specific difference. (6) A whole 
of comprehension, or a logical term conceived as com- 
pounded of Its predicates, (c) A whole of comprehension 
In a more general sense ; a natural whole ; any whole in 
which the subject is viewed as the whole of which the 
predicates are parts. 

metaphysically (met-a-fiz'i-kal-i), adv. 1. 
From a metaphysical point of view ; by meta- 
physical methods; as regards metaphysics. — 
2f. Supernaturally. 

The eclipse of the sunne that darkened all the earth at 
Chrlstes passion, happening altogether prodigiously and 
metaphysically in plenilunis. 

G. Heroey , Letter to Ed. Spenser (1580). 

metaphysician (met'a-fi-zish'an), w. [= F. 
metaphysicien ; < metaphysic H-’ -irtw.] I. One 
who is versed in the science of metaphysics. 
— 2. One who practises the mind-cure. [Re- 
cent and vulgar.] 

metaphysicist (met - a - fiz ' i - sist), n. [< meta- 
physic 4- -wf.] Same as metaphysician. 

metaphysics (met-a-fiz'iks), n. [PI. of meta- 
physic : see -ics. ] I . The science of the inward 
and essential nature of things, (a) As the subject 
of the books of Aristotle so called, first philosophy ; ontol- 
ogy ; the analysis of the nature of being in general ; the 
doctrine of fint principles. (6) [The prefix meta - being 
understood as meaning ‘beyond.’] Supernatural science ; 
the doctrine of that which transcends all human experi- 
ence. (e) The science of the mind treated by means of 
introspection and analysis, and not by experiment and 
scientific observation ; rational psychology, (d) Any doc- 
trine based upon presumption and not upon inductive 
reasoning ana observation. ( e ) An abstract and abstruse 
body of doctrine supposed to be virtually taken for granted 
in some science : as, w the metaphysics of geometry.” 

[Used frequently with the definite article, and generally 
connected with unpleasant associations, as being a study 
very dry and at the same time of doubtful truth. 

The mathematics and the metaphysics, 

Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you. 

Shak., T. of the 8., L 1. 87. 

“ How," she cried, “you love 
The metaphysics ! " Tennyson, Princess, 111. ] 

2. Philosophy in general ; especially, the philo- 
sophical study of mind; psychology: so used 
from the time of Descartes, and especially by 
the Scotch school. 

Metaphysics was a word formerly appropriated to the 
ontologv and pneumatology of the schools, but now un- 
derstood as equally applicable to all those inquiries which 
have for their object to trace the various branenesof human 
knowledge to their first principles in the tinman mind. 

D. Stewart , Dissertations, 1L 475. 

3. In the Kantian terminology, the science of 
God, freedom, and immortality. 

Abbreviated metaph. 

metaphysiologic&l (met-a-fiz'i-o-loj'i-kal). a. 
[< Gr. yerd, beyond, + tpvoloAo} ta, physiology, + 
-ic-rt?.l Beyond the province oi physiology. 

metaphysi8 (me-taf'i-sis), n. [< Gr. perd, over, 
+ fvatc, nature : see physic.] Change of nature ; 
transformation ; metamorphosis. 

metaplasia (met-a-pla'si-ii), n. [NL.,< Gr .perd- 
Tr/.aou;, transformation: see metaplasis.] The 
conversion of an adult tissue directly into an- 
other form of adult tissue, as of hyaline carti- 
lage into mucous tissue. This takes place prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, among the tissues of 
the connective-tissue group. 

metaplasis (me-tap'la-sis), «. [NL., < Gr. ue- 
ran-Aortzf, transformation, < pera, over, + rr/.d- 
a molding, conformation, < ir ’Xdacnv, form, 
mold. Cf. metajdasm a .] See the quotation. 

This eminent author [Haeckel] regarded the'ontogenyof 
an Individual to be divisible into three periods : first, the 
stages of Anaplasia, or those of progressive evolution ; sec- 
ond, the stages of fulfilled growth and development, Me- 
taplasis; third, those of decline, Cmtaplasis. 

Amer. Nat, XXII. 881. 

metaplasm 1 (met'a-plazm), n. [< L. mctaplas - 
mus, < Gr. ptTaxlaapds, a transformation, the 
assumption of a present or nominative for the 
derived tenses of verbs or cases of nouns, < pr- 
TanlAoeeiv, transform, change, < perd, over, + 
nfatoae tv, form, mold.] In gram.: (a) A change 
or transmutation in a word by adding, trans- 
posing, or retrenching a syllable or letter. 

Intercalarius (but it Is possible that this latter is simply 
a metaplasm for intercalaris). Amer. Jour. Philnl X. 39. 
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( b ) Formation of an oblique case or cases from 
a stem other than that of the nominative. 
metapla8m^ (met'a-plazm), n. [< Gr. pc rd, 
after, + n'/Aapa, something molded : Bee plasm.) 
In hot, protoplasm containing certain carbo- 
hydrates which are eventually separated from 
it in the formation of cell-walls or as secre- 
tions. 

The metaplasm of Hansfcein, i. e. that part of the proto- 
plasm which holds the formative material, is colored al- 
most scarlet by Hanstein's aniline violet. 

Paulsen, Bot Micro-Chem. (tarns.), p. 82. 

metapl&8t (met'a-plast), w. [< Gr. perd, over, + 
n’kacrdq, verbal adj. of ir Moaetv, form , mold . Cf . 
metaplasmi.] In gram. , a word or the stem of a 
word exhibiting metaplasm, 
metaplastic (met-a-plas'tik), a. [< mctaplast + 
-to.] Pertaining to, exhibiting, or character- 
ized by metaplasm. 

metaplastology (met'a-plas-tol'o-ji), n. [< 
Gr. perd, over, 4- w hiardt, verbal adj. of nldaoeiv, 
form, + Gr. -Xoyta, < teyeiv, speak: see -ology. J 
The doctrine or science of metaplasis. 

Haeckel used also the term Anaplastology for the physi- 
ological relations of the stages of progressive growth and 
those of the Epacrae of groups, Metaplastology for those of 
the adult and the Acme of groups, and Cataplastology for 
those of the senile stages and the Paracme of groups. 

Amer. Nat., XXU. 882. 

metaplenr (met'a-plfir), n. [< Gr. perd, behind, 
+ nAevpd, tne side.] A posterior part or ex- 
tent of the lateral epipleura or epipleural fold 
of Amphioxus , behind tne preoral epipleura ; the 
atrial epipleura, corresponding in extent to the 
atrial cavity. Encyc. Brit. , XaIV. 184. 
metaplenral (met-a-pl6'ral), a. [< metapleura 
+ -al.] 1. In entom., posterior and lateral, as a 
portion of a metathoracic segment; of or per- 
taining to the metapleuron. — 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to the metapleur. 

metapleuron (met-a-plfi'ron), n. ; pi. metapleu- 
ra (-rft). [NL., < Or. perd, with, + nXevpdv, a 

rib.] In entom ., the lateral or pleural division 
of the metathorax; a metathoracic pleuron of 
an insect. Each metapleuron, right and left, is divided 
into three sclerites — an episternum, an epimeron, and a 
parapteron. 

metapneustic (met-ap-nus'tik), a. [< Gr. per d, 
behind, 4* nvevo tik6q, of or for breathing, < irvelv , 
breathe: see pneumatic.'] In entom., having a 
single pair or spiracles or breathing-orifices, 
situated at the anal end of the body, as certain 
larvse. 

metapodia. ». Plural of metapodium. 
metapodial (met-a-po'di-al), a. and n. [< NL. 
metapodialis : see metapodialia.] I. a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to the metapodialia. — 2. Of or 
pertaining to the metapodium of a mollusk. 

H. n. One of the metapodialia ; a metacarpal 
or metatarsal bone. 

metapodialia (met-a-pd-di-a'li-&), n. pi. [NL. 
(Marsh, 1880), neut. pi. of metapodialis, < meta- 
podium, q. v.j The bones of the metacarpus 
and metatarsus, taken together, and collec- 
tively considered as a segment of the fore or 
hind limb intervening between the mesopodia- 
lia and the phalanges. See epipodialia. 
metapodium (met-a-po'di-um), n . ; pi. metapo- 
dia (-&). [NL., < Grr. perd, behind, 4- noig (nod-) 

= E.’foot.] The posterior one of the three sec- 
tions into which the foot of some mollusks, as 
gastropods and pteropods,may be divided : cor- 
related with mesopodium and propodium. 
metapolitics (met-a-pol'i-tiks), n. [< Gr.uerd, 
beyond, 4- n o/Umd’,’ politics: see polities.) A 
purely speculative treatment of politics unre- 
lated to practical questions. Coleridge. 
Metapontine (met-a-pon'tin), a. and n. [< L. 
Metapontinus,<. Metapon tum,i Gr. Mrr andvriov, a 
city in Italy (see def.), orig. neut. of perandvrtoq, 
in the midat of the sea. < perd, amid, 4- ndvroc, 
sea.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Metapontum or 
Metapontium, an ancient city of Magna Gwecia 
in Italy. 

Every Athenian coin displays the owl, . . . every Met- 
apontine the corn-ear, as its chief device. 

The Academy, Feb. 26, 1888, p. 189. 

II. n. An inhabitant of Metapontum. 
metapophysial (met-ap-o-fiz'i-al), a. [< meta - 
pophysis + -al.] Of or pertaining to a meta- 
pophysis. 

metapophysiflXmet-a-pof'i-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
per a, after, 4- antyvoig, a process: see apophy- 
sis .] In anat., a dorsolateral apophysis devel- 
oped on the prezygapophysis or anterior articu- 
lar process of a vertebra, especially in the lum- 
bar region. It corresponds to the Inner tubercle of the 
dlapophysls of a thoracic vertebra. It is sometimes very 
highly developed, as in the armadillo, when it assists in 
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the support of the carapace. In man, in whom it is rudi- 
mentary yet is endogenous or enveloped from au indepen- 
dent center of ossification, it is found in the lumbar region, 
as the mammillary process or mammillary tubercle. 8ee 
cut under lumbar. 

metapore (met'a-por), n. [< NL. metaporus, < 
Gr. perd, behind, + ndpoq, passage: see pore 5 *.] 
A small blind pore in the median line of the 
medulla oblongata immediately behind the pons 
Varolii ; the so-called foramen of Magendie. 
metaporus (me-tap'o-rus),».; pi. metapori(-ri). 

[NL. J The met&poro. B. G. Wilder. 
metapostscutellar (met'a-pdst-sku'tel-ar), a. 
[< metapo8tscutellum 4* -ur$. J Of or pertaining 
to the metapostscutellum. 
metapost scutellum (met - a- post - sku -tel'um), 
n. ; pi. metapostseutella (-a). [NL., < Gr. perd, 

behind, 4- NL. postscutelium, q. v.] The post- 
scutellum of the metanotum ; the postscutellar 
sclerite of the metathorax of an insect. 
metaproBCUtal me t a-pre-sku ' tal ) , a. [< meta- 
prcescutum 4- -al.] Of or pertaining to the meta- 
prascutum. 

metaprsescutum ( met f a-pre-sku' turn), n. ; pi. 
metapreescuta (-ta). [NL., < Gr. perd , behind, 4* 
NL. jrrcescutum,“q. v.j In entom., the prascu- 
tum of the metanotum ; the prascutal sclerite 
of the metathorax. 

metapsyche (met-ap-si'kc), n. [NL., < Gr. perd, 
behind, 4- i\wxn : soul: see Psyche.] Haeckel's 
name for the hind-brain or cerebellar segment 
of the encephalon ; the metencephalon or epen- 
cephalon. 

metapsychosis (me-tap-si-ko'sis). n.; pi. mctap- 
sychoses (-sez). [NL., < Gr. peraipixoate, a trans- 
fer of soul from one body to another, < perd, 
over, 4- yphxuois, a giving of life or spirit: see 
psychosis .] The supposed action of one mind 
upon another without any known physical 
means of communication, or its effect. See 
psychosis and telepathy. 

It would be a grave retardation of science were it as- 
sumed that this strange metapsychosis was a medical curi- 
osity alone. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research , IIL 422. 

metapterygial (me-tap-te-rij'i-al), a. [< metap- 
terygium 4- -al.] Of or pertaining to the metap- 
terygium: as, mcUipterygial basalia. 
metapterygium (me-tap-te-rij'i-um), n.: pi. 
metapterygia (-a). [NL. (Huxley, 1871), < Gr. 
perd, behind, 4- NL. pterygium, q. v.] The hind- 
most of several basal cartilages which the ptery- 
ium of a fish, as an elasmobranch,may present, 
ee pterygium. 
metapterygoid (met-ap-ter'i-goid), a. and n. 
[< Gr. perd, after, 4- E. pterygoid.] I. a. Com- 
ing after or situated behind the true ptery- 
goid. 

A median or pterygoquadrnte portion, which grows for- 
wards In front of the metapterygoid portion. 

Mivart, Encyc. Brit, XXII. 114. 

II. n. A metapterygoid bone, 
metaptosifl (met-ap-to'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. perd- 
nrcxjiq, a change, \ uerairinreiv, change, < perd, 
over, 4- ninreiv, fall, > nruoiq, a falling.] In logic, 
the change of a proposition from being false to 
being true, or the reverse, 
metarabin (me-tar'a-bin), n. [< Gr. perd, be- 
yond, 4* E. arabin.] ^he gum of cherry-, plum-, 
and almond-trees. Its chemical relations are 
not yet determined. 

Metarrhipto (met-a-rip'te), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
perappinreiv , turn over, turn about, < perd, over, 
4- frinreiv, throw.] An order of acephalous or 
conchiferous mollusks founded upon the fam- 
ily TridacnidcP. In these gigantic bivalves the body 
is apparently turned half-way round, whence the name. 
There is a subcentral adductor muscle, and the foot pro- 
trudes in front of the beak or umbo of the shell. Gill 
metarrhiptOUS (met-a-rip'tus), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Metarrfiiptce, or having their char- 
acters. 

metascuta, n. Plural of metascutum. 
metascutal (met-a-sku'tal), a. [< metascutum 
4* -a/.] Of or pertaining to the metascutum. 
metascuteUar ( met-a-sku ' tel-ar ) , a. [< meta- 
scuteUnm 4- -ar 3 .] Of or pertaining to the meta- 
seutellum. 

metascutellum (met # a- sku -tel'um), n .; pi. 
metascutella (-&). [NL!, < Hr. pera, beyond, 4- 
NL. 8cutellum, q. v.] In entom., the scutellum 
of the metanotum; the sc utellar sclerite of the 
metathorax. 

metascutum (met-a-sku' turn), n.; pi. metascuta 
(-t&). [NL., < Gr. herd, beyond, 4* NL. scutum , 
q. v.] In entom., tne scutum or upper division 
of the metathorax. The name is principally used In 
descriptions of Hymenoptera, Diptera, and Neuroptera, 
in which the metascutum generally forms an oblique or 
vertical surface behind the wings and above the insertion 
of the abdomen. 
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metasilicate (met-a-sil'i-kat), it. [< mr la- 
si lie- ic 4- -afei.] A’ salt of the hypothetical 
metasilicic acid HgSiOg : often called in miner- 
alogy a bisilicate : as, calcium metasilicate (the 
mineral wollastonite, CaSiOg or CaO.SiOg). 
metasilicic (met'a-si-lis'ik), a. [< Gr. perd, 
with, 4- E. $i7icic.J A word used only in the 
phrase metasilicic arid. See metasilicate . 
metasoma (met-a-so'mfi), ft.; pi. met-asomata 
(-ma-ta). [NL.: aee metas&mc.] Same as meta- 
some. 

metasomatic (met'a-so-m&t'ik), a. [< metasoma 
(- somat -) 4- -/>.] l! Of or pertaining to the 
metasome of a cephalopod. — 2. Pertaining to 
or resulting from metasomatism: as, metaso- 
matic rocks. 

metasomatism (met-a-so'ma-tizm), n. [As 
metasomat(osi8) + -ism '.] Same as metasomato- 
sis. 

metasomatosis (met-a-so-ma-to'sis), n. [LL. f 

< Gr. perd, over, 4- aupa (aupar-), body.] In 
lithol., a term used by a few writers on chem- 
ical geology with various shades of meaning, 
but chiefly in propounding certain theories of 
the transformation of one rock into another of 
a very different kind (as of limestone into 
granite), changes recognized as possible by 
but few geologists. See metamorphism. 

Although the crystalline rocks . . . have been supposed 
to be occasionally the subject of wide-spread metammudo- 
ns, we may properly restrict the title of a general metaso- 
matic hypothesis to that which seekB to explain the deri- 
vation of the principal crystalline silicated rocks from 
limestones. 

T. S. Hunt, Min. Physiology and Physiography, p. 106. 
metasome (met'a-som), n. [< NL. metasoma, 

< Gr. perd, after, 4- oopa, body.] The posterior 
part of the body of a cephalopod, which is 
enveloped in the mantle and contains the vis- 
cera. The name is also given to the posterior part of 
the body of bivalve mollusks, behind the mesosome and 
the foot, containing the posterior adductor muscle. 

met&stannate (met-a-stan'at), n. [< meta- 
stannic 4- -afel.] A salt of metastannic acid, 
metastannic (met-a-stan'ik), a. [< Gr. perd, 
beyond, 4- E. stannic.] An epithet applied to the 
hydrate or acid produced by digesting tin in 
nitric acid. It is isomeric with stannic acid, 
but quite different in its properties, 
metastasis (me-tas'ta-sis), w. [NL., < Gr. pe- 
rdoraots, a removal, change, departure, < ped- 
lararnt, put in another place, change, remove, 

< perd , over, 4- iardvat, place: see tffcww.] 1. 
Change of substance ; conversion of one sub- 
stance into another. 

He considers what not unfrequently happens In distem- 
pered bodies by the metastasis of the morbiflek matter. 

Boyle, Works, n. 197. 

2. In pathol., the production of local disease 
in some part of the body from a focus of more 
or loss similar disease in some other part not 
immediately adjacent. — 3. In bot., metabolism, 
metastatic (met-a-stat'ik), a. [< metastasis 
(-at-) 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to metastasis; 
characterized by or consisting in metastasis. 

Those metastatic changes which take place in the ordi- 
nary growth of plants or the storing of reserve material. 

Bessey, Botany, p. 186. 

metastatically (met-a-stat'i-kal-i), adv. By 
metastasis. 

metastemal (met-a-8ter'nal), a. [< metaster- 
num 4- -«/.] In entom., metathoracic and ster- 
nal or ventral, as a sclerite of au insect's thorax ; 

of or pertaining to the metasternum Metaater- 

nal eplmera and eplstema, the side pieces of the meta- 
thorax, adjoining the sternum.— Metastemal pores, 
minute openings at the sides of the metssternum, found 
in certain beetles of the family Ccrambycidct. They ex- 
hale a musky odor produced by scent-organs within the 
body. Also called scent-pores. 

metastemum (met-a-st6r'num), n.z pi. meta- 
sterna (-na). [NL., ^Gr. perd, behind, + crrlpvov, 
breast, > ’NL. sternum, q. v.] 1. In anat ., the 

hindmost segment or last sterneber of the 
breast-bone ; the xiphistemum, in man repre- 
sented by the xiphoid cartilage or ensiform ap- 
pendage. — 2. In entom., the sternite of the met- 
athorax ; the median part of the postpectus. 
metasthenic (met-a-sthen'ik), a. [< Gr. perd, 
behind, 4- adho^, strength, might.] Strong in 
the hinder parts ; having the strength or weight 
of organization behind the middle of the body, 
as a kangaroo. 

metastibnite (met-a-stib'nit), n. [< Gr. perd, 
along with, 4- E. stibnite.] Antimony trisulphid, 
occurring as an amorphous reddish coating 
upon silicious sinter at the Steamboat Springs, 
Washoe county, Nevada, 
metastoma (me-tas'to-mfi), n. ; pi. metastomata 
(met-a-sto'ma-tft). fNLV, < Gr. ptra, behind, 
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mete 


4 or 6 pa, mouth.] In Crustacea , a median de- 
velopment, often bifid, of the ventral part of 
a somite immediately Dehind the mouth, it la 
the so-called labium or under lip, composed of small 
pieces immediately below or behind the mouth. Also 
called hypostoma. See the quotation, and cut under cepha- 
lothorax. 

On each side of, and behind, the mouth [of the crawfish] 
are two little elongated oral calcified plates, between 
which an oval process, setose at its extremity, proceeds 
downward and forward, and lies in close apposition with 
the posterior face of the mandible of its side. This is one- 
half of what is termed by most authors the labium ; but, 
to avoid confusion with the labium of Insects, from which 
it Is wholly different, it may be called the metastoma. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 272. 

metatarsal (met^a-t&r'sal), a. and n. [< meta- 
tarsus 4 -a/.] 1, a. Of’ or pertaining to the 
metatarsus, or to one of the bones that form it. 

H. ». One of the bones of the metatarsus. 
They are not more than five in number, reckoned as first, 
etc., from the inner to the outer side of the foot When 
there are fewer than five, it is always the lateral metatar- 
sals which have disappeared, so that an animal with three 
metatarsals has lost the first and fifth ; in one with a single 
metatarsal the third or middle one remains. Metatarsals 
may ankylose together, as two do in the metatarsus of the 
ox, and three in that of any recent bird : in the latter case 
the compound bone 1s further complicated by fusion with 
it of tarsal elements, constituting a tarsom eta tarsus (which 
see), see cut at metatarsus. —Accessory metatarsal, 
in omith. See metatarsus , 1. 

metatar sale (met # a-tar-sa'le), pi. metatar - 
salia (-li-ft). [NL.’i see metatarsal.] A bone 
of the metatarsus ; one of the metatarsals, 
metatarsalgia (met'a-t&r-sal'ji-li), n. [NL., 
< metatarsus 4 6r. A/yof, pain.] In pathol ., 
pain in the metatarsus. Lancet , No. 3423, 

p. 707. 

metatarse (met'a-t&rs), n. [< NL. metatarsus , 

q. v.] The metatarsus, 
metatarsi, ». Plural of metatarsus. 
metatarsodigital ( me t-a-tar-sd-dij ' i-tal ) , a. 

[< NL. metatarsus 4 L. digitus, finger, 4- -a/.] 
came as metatarsophalangeal. 
metatarsop halang eal (met-a-t&r'so-fa^lan'je- 
al), a. [<NL. metatarsus 4 phalanges + -all] 
Of or pertaining to the metatarsus and to the 
phalanges: as, a metatarsophalangeal articu- 
lation or ligament. 

metatarsus (inet-a-tar'sus), >i. ; pi. metatarsi 
(-si). [NL., < *’ 

Gr. fit rd, be- 
yond, 4 rapods, 
in mod. sense 
‘tarsus’: see 

tarsus .] 1. The 
middle seg- 
ment of the 
three of which 
the foot, or 
third division 
of the hind 
limb, consists, 
considered 
with special 
reference to its 
bony struc- 
ture. It is the 

K rt of the foot 
tween the tar- 
sus and the toes, 

In man corre- 
sponding closely 
with the instep, 
and composed of 
five bones. (See 
cut under foot.) 

In a horse it is the 
part of the hind 
leg between the 
hock and the fetlock, and has but one functional bone. 
In birds it is the part popularly called the thank, and in 
descriptive ornithology known as the tarsus. In most 
birds the metatarsus is naked and scaly, and extends from 
the bases of the toes to the suffrago or first Joint above. 
It usually consists of a single stout bone, representing 
three metatarsals fnsed together, and further complicated 
by the fusion of distal tarsal elements with its proximal 
end. In birds with four toes the metatarsus includes a 
small separate bone known as the accessory metatarsal, 
which is the metatarsal bone of the hallux or hind toe, 
the metatarsus hallucis. 

2. In entom . : («) The first one of the joints of 
the tarsus, when it is large or otherwise dis- 
tinguished from the rest, which are then called 
collectively the dactylus . Also called planta, in 
which case the other Joints are collectively known as the 
digitus. The peculiarly expanded and bristly metatarsus 
or planta of bees is known as the scapula, (b) With 
some authors, the hind foot ; the entire tarsus 
of each hind leg ; each of the third pair of tarsi. 
When this nomenclature is used, the tarsus of the middle 
leg is called mesatarsus and that of the fore leg protarsus, 
(c) The sixth joint of a spider’s leg, being the 

first of the two which form the foot Flexor 

metatarsi. Same as peroneus tertius (which see, under 
peroneusX 



Front of Left Tarsus ( T arsomeU tarsus) of 
Penguin (.tfttHsdytts tmsrirostrti), natu- 
ral sue. 

a. articular facet for inner condyle of tibia ; 
t>, articular facet for outer condyle of tibia ; 
r, r, two foramina, showing incomplete fu- 
sion of three metatarsals ; a. point or attach- 
ment of accessory metatarsal ; a, 3, 4. articu- 
lar facets for second, third, and fourth toes. 


met&tartaric (met 'a -tar - tar 'ik). a. [< Gr. 
perd, with, + E. tartaric.] A word used only 
in the following phrase : — Metatartarlc add, on 
amorphous form or ordinary tartaric add, prepared by 
keeping it for some time at its melting temperature, 
metatatic (met-a-tat'ik) ? a. [\ Gr. perd, with, 
4 rdoiq (*rorr-), tension, intensity. force/ rank*, 
verbal adj. of reivuv, stretch: see tend.] Re- 
lating to a coincidence of directions of stress 
and strain — Metatatic iso trophy, plane, etc. See 
the nouns. — Orthogonal or prlndp&l metatatic axee. 
See axisi. 

metatatically (met-a-tat'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
metatatic manner or sense, 
metatela (met-a-te'lfi), n. ; pi. metateUe (-le). 
[NL.,< Gr. peri, behind, 4 NL. tela , q. v.] 
The tela of the metencephalon ; the inferior cho- 
roid tela; in man, a very delicate tissue of the 
brain, more commonly called velum medullare 
posterius. See tela, velum. Wilder and Gage. 
Metatheria (met-a-the'ri-ft), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. pera, between, "4 dypiov, a wild beast.] A 
subclass of Mammalia including the existing 
Marsupialia and their hypothetical extinct an- 
cestors, as well as other mammals intermediate 
between marsupials and placental mammals. 
The marsupials are the only known examples, the term 
being thus equivalent to Diadphia. It is correlated with 
Prototheria and Eutheria. 

metatherian (met-a-the'ri-an),a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to the Metatheria, or having their 
characters: as, a metatherian mammal; the 
metatherian type. 

H. n. A member of the Metatheria. 
metathesis (me-tath'e-sis), n. [LL., < Gr. pera- 
Oeoiq, transposition, metathesis/ perartdevat, put 
over, transpose, < perd, over, 4 rtdlvat , put : see 
thesis. J 1. In gram., transposition, more es- 
pecially of the letters, sounds, or syllables of a 
word, as in the case of Anglo-Saxon dcsian, ds- 
cian , English ax, ask ; Anglo-Saxon brid, Eng- 
lish bird. 

The transposition of vowels and liquids — metathesis — 
is an ordinary aud familiar phenomenon of language. 

J. Hadley, Essays, p. 150. 
2. In surg., a change in place of a morbid sub- 
stance ; an operation removing a morbific agent 
from one part to another, as in couching for 
cataract. — 3. In logic , same as conversion. 
metathetic (met - a - thet ' ik), a. [< metathesis 
(- thet -) 4 -ic.] Of the nature of or containing 
metatnesis. 

metathetical (met-a-tliet'i-kal), a. [< meta- 
thetic 4 -al.] Same as metathetic. 
metathoradc (met'a-tho-ras'ik), a. [< meta- 
thorax 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to the meta- 
thorax of an insect Metathoradc case, the meta- 

thoraco theca.— Metathoradc lege, the third pair of 
legs of any hexapod; the hind legs.— Metathoradc 
Wings, the posterior or lower wings. 

metathoracotheca (met-a-tho'ra-ko-the'ka), 
n.; pi. metathoracoihecce (-se). [NL., < meta- 

thorax 4 Oytcy, a case.] 

In entom., the meta- 
thoracic case, or that 
part of the integu- 
ment of a pupa cover- 
ing the metathorax. 

It is generally indis- 
tinguishable in the 
J^ejndoptera and Dip- 
tera. 

metathorax (met-a- 
thd'raks), n. [NL., < 

Gr. perd, beyond, + 

06pa£, the chest.] In 
entom., the third and 
last segment of the 
thorax, succeeding the 
mesothorax, preceding the abdomen, and bear- 
ing the third pair of legs and the second pair 
of wings.— Dedlvlty of the metathorax. see de- 
clivity. 

metatome (met'a-tom), n. [< Gr. perd, among, 
between, + ro/n^'a cutting/ rkpveiv, rapeiv, cut.] 
In arch . , the space between two dentils. Gwilt. 
metaxln (me-tak'sin), n. [< Gr. peraijb, between 
(< perd, between), 4 -tn 2 .] A distinct proteid 
substance entering into the composition of the 
fibrillar structure of chloroplastids. 
metaxite (me-tak'sit), n. [< Gr. peraS-v, be- 
tween, 4 -tte 2 .] In mineral., a variety of ser- 
pentine occurring in fibrous or columnar forms 
with a silky luster. 

metayage (me-ta'yaj; F. pron. ma-ta-yazh'), n. 
[< F. metayage; as metay(er) 4 -age.] The cul- 
tivation of land on shares; the metayer system 
of agriculture. 

Metayage — that is to say, a kind of temporary partner- 
ship or joint venture, in which the proprietor supplies the 



Metathorax, shaded, between 
mesothorax (a) and abdomen (6) ; 
c, prothorax ; </, head. 


land and the seed, and the peasants do all the work with 
their own horses and implements. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 510. 

metayer (me-ta'y£r ; F. pron. ma-ta-ya'), n. [< 
F. metayer, < ML. medietarius, oue who tills 
land for naif the produce, < L. medieta{t-)s , mid- 
dle place, half: see moiety , medietu.] A culti- 
vator who tills a farm or piece of ground for 
the owner, on condition of receiving a share of 
the produce, generally a half, the owner gener- 
ally furnishing the whole or a part of the stock, 
tools, etc. This syatem of cultivation, called metayage 
or the metayer system, prevails in the central and southern 
parts of France and in most of Italy, and is practised to a 
considerable extent In the southern United states. 

The principle of the metayer system is that the labourer 
or peasant makes his engagement directly with the land- 
owner, and pays, not a fixed rent, either in money or in 
kind, but a certain proportion of tne produce, or rather of 
what remains of the produce after deducting what is con- 
sidered necessary to keep up the stock. The proportion is 
usually, as the name imports, one-half ; but in several dis- 
tricts In Italy it is two-tnlrds. Respecting the supply of 
stock, the custom varies from place to place ; in some places 
the landlord furnishes the whole, in others half. In others 
some particular part, as for Instance the cattle and seed, 
the labourer providing the implements. 

J. 8. MiU, Pol. Econ., II. viii. f 1. 

The metayer has less motive to exertion than the peasant 
proprietor, since only half the fruits of his industry, in- 
stead of the whole, are his own. 

J. S. Jim, Pol. Econ., n. viii. f ± 

metaynt, W. A Middle English form of mitten. 

Metazoa (met-a-zd'a), n. pi. [NL., pi. of meta- 
zoan, q. v.] All those animals which are above 
the Protozoa, and which in the course of their 
development undergo certain metamorphoses, 
consisting of the primary segmentation of a 
true egg or ovum, and the subsequent passage 
through an embryonic condition in which they 
possess at least two distinct germinal layers ; 
animals exhibiting cellular differentiation. The 
Metazoa are distinguished from the Protozoa in that the 
substance of the body la differentiated into histogenic ele- 
ments— that is to say, into cells. In all the Metazoa the 
ovum has the form of a nucleated cell, the first step in 
the process of development being the production of a 
blastoderm by the subdivision of that cell, the cells of the 
blastoderm giving rise in turn to two layers of cells, endo- 
derm and ectoderm, between which, in most cases, a 
mesoderm appears, to be Itself split in two layers ; such a 
four-layered germ developing finally all the histological 
elements of the adult body. W ith the exception of certain 
parasites, and the extremely modified males of a few species, 
all these animals possess a permanent alimentary cavity 
lined by a special layer of endodermal cells. Sexual re- 
production is tbe rule, and very generally the male ele- 
ment has the form of filiform spermatozoa. The lowest 
term in the series of the Metazoa Is represented by the Pori- 
fera or sponges. Those of the Metazoa which possess a 
notochord, and in the adult state have the trunk divided 
into segmenta or myotonies, constitute the subkingdom 
Vertebrata; the rest are the several subkingdoms of Inver- 
tebrates. Compare ]*rotozoa. See Mcsozoa, and cuts under 
gastrulation. 

metazoan (met-a-zo'an), a. and n. [< Metazoa 
4 -an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Metazoa. 

The Metazoan segmentation of the ovum. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 419. 

H. n. A member of the Metazoa; a meta- 
zottn. 

met&zoic (met-a-zo'ik), a. [< Metazoa 4 -ic.] 
Pertaining to tlie Metazoa , or having their char- 
acters. 

metazodn (met-a-zo'on), n. [NL., < Gr. perd, 
after, 4 C<pov, auanimal.J One of the Metazoa ; 
any animal which has a gastrula stage, or which 
undergoes in the course of its development 
a process of delamination or of gastrulation, 
whether by emboly or by epiboly. 

If we employ the term gastrula in the broad sense, . . . 
it may be truly aaid that every metazoon passes through 
the gastrula stage in the course of its development 

Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 584. 

mete 1 (met), v. ; pret. and pp. meted , ppr. meting. 
[< ME. meten , C AS. metan (pret. meet, pi. ma- 
ton, pp. meten), measure, = OS. metan = OFries. 
meta = D. meten = MLG. LG. meten = OHG. 
mezan, mezzan , MHG. mezzen, G. messett, mea- 
sure, = Icel. meta, value, = Sw. mdta = Dan. 
dial, rtuxde, measure, = Goth, mitan, measure; 
cf. the secondary verb, OHG. meson, mezzon, 
regulate. = Goth, miton , consider; Teut. j met 
= L. ana Gr. y/ med , in L. modus, measure (> E. 
mode l, moderate , modest, etc.), modius , a certain 
measure, Gr. ptdipvos, a certain measure, pkdi- 
o€at, consider, etc. The L. metiri met), mea- 
sure (whence ult. E. measure, mensurate, etc.), 
is not exactly cognate with AS. metan , but ap- 
pears to be from the same ult. root, namely 
V ma (Skt. md), measure, whence also ult. E. 
meter^, meter* , metric l , metric 2 , etc.] I. trans. 
1. To ascertain the quantity, dimensions, ex- 
tent, or capacity of, by comparison with a stan- 
dard; measure. 
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mete 

First forth! shewe we hegh mesure, that es to say howe 
any thvnge that has heght may be met howe hegh it e^ 
ana this may be done in many maneres. 

MS. Sloane, 218. ( UailiweU .) 
She [the Soul] counts their Stars, she mete* their distances 
And differing paces. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L <5. 

A fair dial to mete out the day. 

B. Jomon, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 

2. To distribute or apportion by measure; 
measure or deal (out) ; dole. 

I will diride Shechem, and mete out the valley of Sac- 
ooth. Pa. lx. 6. 

For with the same measure that ye mete withal It shall 
be measured to you again. Luke rL 38. 

I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

Tennyson, Ulysses. 

3. To be a measure of; serve for determining 
or expressing the extent, quantity, or capa- 
city or. 

What word mete* absolute lose ? 

Mr*. Browning, Drama of Exile. 

H.f intrans. To take measure or line; aim. 

Let the mark have a prick in 't to mete at 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 134. 

mete 1 (met), n. [(a) < ME. mete (mete^(not found 
in AS., where the expected form *mcste is repre- 
sented by the related math , f.) (= OFries. mete, 
meta = MD. maete , D. moat = MLG. mate = 
OHG. maza, MHG. maze , G. maas, f., also MHG. 
mdz, G. mass, n.), measure; mixed in E. with 
(6) the related form, now dial., met, < ME. met y 
mette y < AS. gemet. measure (= OS. gimet, mea- 
sure, = Icel. met, pi., weights of scales); < metan, 
measure, mete: see mete 1 , r.] X. Measure. 

Gyve thow trewe weyghte, mete, & measure, 

And then shall grace with the Indore. 

Book e of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 68. 

A XL foote of mette 

Iche elme away from oth’r must be borne. 

Palladios, Uusbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 68. 

2f. Computation; estimate; measure. 

To tako thy neighebores catel [property] agayn his wyl, 
be It by force or by sleighte, be ft by mete [var. mette ] or 
by mesure. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

3. Limitation; limit: in the phrase metes and 
bounds (rarely in the singular mete and bound). 

The aggrieved party stood on his right and demanded 
that the frontier should be set out by mate* and bound*. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., xviii. 

The Eternal order circles round, 

And wave and storm find mete and bound 

In Providence. Whittier, Anniversary Poem. 

mete 2 !, v. [ME. meten (pret. mette) ,< AS. nmtan , 
dream.] I. intrans. 1. To dream: often used 
impersonally: as, me mette , I dreamed. 

And in a launde as ich lay, lenede ich and slepte, 

And merueylously me mette. Pier* Plowman (0), i. 9. 

This nyght thrye — 

To goode mote it torne !— of yow I mette. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 90. 

Hence — 2. To lose the use of one’s senses ; be 
out of one’s mind. 

I swor hir this . . . 

Never to false yow, but [unless] I mete. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 1234. 

H. trans. To dream. 

Thanue gan I to meten a merueilouse sweuene [dream]. 

Pier* Plowman (B), ProL, L 11. 

mete 3 t, v. t. [ME. meten , mceten, < AS. metan , 
paint.] To paint. 

mete 4 t, f. An obsolete form of meet 1 . 

mete 6 t, <*. An obsolete form of meet 2 . 

metegavelt, n. [< ME. mete, food, + gavel, a 
tax.] A tribute, charge, or rent paid in vic- 
tuals. 

metelt, «. [ME., also meeteles; < me ten , dream : 
see mete 2 .] A dream. 

And Ioseph mette metelt ful meruilous alee, 

How the sonne and the mone and enleuene sterrea 

F&lden bi-fore his feet and heileden him alle. 

Pier* Plowman (A\ viii. 145. 

metelesst, a. A Middle English form of meat- 
less. 

metelyt, a. See meetly. 

metembryo (me - tern ' bri - 5), n. [< Gr. yerd, 
after, + lyppvov, embryo: see embryo .] The 
gas trul a stage of the metazoan embryo, paral- 
lel with the adult of some sponges, as ascons. 
Hyatt , Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1887. See 
cut under gastrula. 

metembryonic (me-tem-bri-on'ik), a. [< me- 
tembryo{n) + 4c.] Of or pertaining to a me- 
tembryo. 

metempiric (met-em-pir'ik), n. [< Gr. ger d, be- 
yond, + kgmipia, experience : see empiric.] One 
who believes in the metempirical or transcen- 
dental philosophy. Also metempiricist. 
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metempirical (met-em-pir'i-kal), a. [< met- 
empiric + -a/.] In metaph., beyond or outside 
of experience ; not based on experience ; tran- 
scendental; a priori: opposed to empirical or 
experiential. 

The metempirical region is the void where Speculation 
roams unchecked, where Sense has no footing, where Ex- 
periment can exercise no control, and where Calculation 
ends in impossible Quantities. 

O. H. Lewe*, Probs. of Life and Mind, L L f 15. 

metempiridsm (met-em-pir'i-sizm), n. [< met- 
empiric + -tarn.] In metaph ., a system of phi- 
losophy based on a priori reasoning; transcen- 
dentabsm. 

metempiricist (met-em-pir'i-sist), n. [< met- 
empiric + -is*.] Same as metempiric. 
metempsychose (me-temp'si-kdz), v. t.i pret. 
and pp. metempsychosed , ppr. metempsychosing. 
[< metempsychosis.'] To transfer from one body 
to another, as the soul ; cause to undergo me- 
tempsychosis. 

The souls of usurers after their death Lucian affirms to 
be metempeychoaed, or translated into the bodies of asses, 
and there remain certain years for poor men to take their 
pennyworth out of their bones. Peacham, Blazoning. 

metempsychosis (me-temp-si-ko'sis). n. [< LL. 
metempsychosis (rare), < Gr. geregrjwxootc, the 
transference of the soul from one body into 
another, < peregrin make the soul pass from 
one body into another, < yerd, over, + kfirlwrovv, 
put a soul into, animate, igrjwxocy having life, 

< h>, in, + rpvx’l, soul, life : see Psyche , and cf. 
psychosis , metapsychosis.] Transmigration of 
the soul ; the passing of the soul of a person 
after death into another body ? either that of a 
human being or that of an animal : a doctrine 
held by various ancient peoples and by Py- 
thagoras and his followers, and still maintain- 
ed by Brahmans and some others : also loosely 
used of such a transfer of the soul of a living 
person. 

I cannot believe the wisdom of Pythagoras did ever 
positively, and in a literal sense, affirm his metemptycho- 
ri*, or impossible transmigration of the souls of men into 
beasts. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 87. 

The Mollah and the Christian dog 
Change place in mad mctempeychotis. 

Whittier, The Haachiah. 

metempsychosize (me - temp - si - ko ' siz), v. t. ; 
pret. ana pp. metempsychosized , ppr. metempsy - 
chosizing. [< metempsychosis + -i ze.] To cause 
to pass after death into the body of some other 
living thing: said of the soul. 

Izaak Walton . . . metempeychoeized into a frog. 

Southey, Doctor, ccxlL (Davie*.) 

metemptosis (met-emp-to'sis), n. [< Gr. gird, 
beyond, + lynTuotq, a fading upon, < iynimtiv, 
fall upon or in, < ev, in, + TTiirreiv, fall.] In 
chron ., the solar equation which would be ne- 
cessary to prevent the calendar new moon from 
happening a day too late, or the suppression of 
the bissextile once in 134 years. The opposite to 
this is the proemptoei*, or the addition of a day every 300 
years and another every 2,400 years. 

metencephalic (met-en-se-fal'ik or -sef'a-lik), 
a. [< metencephalon + -»c.] Of or pertaining 
to the metencephalon, in either sense, 
metencephalon (raet-en-sef'a-lon), n.; pi. met- 
encephala (-1ft). [NL., < QT. 'yerd, after, + ey- 

Kt<paAo$, the brain: see encephalon.] 1. The af- 
terbrain; the medulla oblongata as far as the 
pons Varolii : synonymous with myelencephalon 
of Huxley and others, and macromyelon of Owen. 
Q.uain; Wilder and Gage. — 2. The cerebellar 
segment of the brain, the chief parts of which 
are the cerebellum and pons Varolii. Huxley. 
See cuts under brain ana encephalon. 
metensomatosi8(met-en-s6-ma-t6 / si8),n. [LL., 

< LGr. yerevGuydruoiq, a putting into another 
body, < perevaugarovv, put into another body, < 
Gr. gera t over, + kvaugarovv, put into a body, 
embody, < ivauuaroq, m the body, < ev, in, + 
ouya, body.] The transference of the elements 
of one body into another body and their con- 
version into its substance, as by decomposition 
and assimilation. 

Is it not indisputable that man’s body ... Is composed 
of the very same materials, the same protein, and fats, and 
salines, and water, which constitute the inorganic world 
— which may unquestionably bave served long ago as the 
dead material which was vivified and utilized in the bod- 
ies of extinct creatures, and which may serve in endless 
meleneomatoti* (if the word, which has the authority of 
Clemens Alexandrlnus, and which is now imperiously de- 
manded by the wants of science, may be pardoned on the 
score of necessity) for we know not what organisms yet to 
come? Farrar. 

metenteron (mefc-en'te-ron), n.; pi. metentera 
(-rft). [NL., < Gr. gera, after, + evrepov, intes- 

tine : see enteron.] The enteron, in any secon- 


meteoric 

dary, differentiated, or specialized state occur- 
ring from modification of its primary condition 
of archenteron. 

metenteronic (met-en-te-ron'ik), a. [< meten- 
teron + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the metente- 
ron. 

meteogram (me'te-6-gram), n. [Short for m me- 
teor ogr am, < GT.pereupov , a meteor (see meteor ), 
+ ypdgga , a writing: see gram 2 .] A diagram 
composed of the tracings made by several self- 
recording meteorological instruments, as the 
thermograph and the barograph, 
meteograpn (me'ts-o-gr&f), n. [Short for me- 
teorograph.] Same as meteorograph. 

The meteograph, with the anemograph. 

B. Abercromby, Nature, XXXVL 819. 

meteor (me'te-or), n. [< OF. meteor e, F. mitt- 
oi e = Sp. Pg. meteoro = It. meteora , < NL. mete- 
orum , < Gr. yertopov, a meteor (def. 1), usually 
in pi. gertopa, lit. * things in the air,’ neut. of 
yerlupoc, lifted un, on high, in air, <, gerd , be- 
yond, + ddpctv, lift up, raise (> k6pa, another 
form of ai6pa , a being lifted up or suspended 
on high, hovering, anything suspended).] X. 
Any atmospheric phenomenon. 

Hail, an ordinary meteor; murrain of cattle an ordinary 
disease, yet for a plague to obdured Pharaoh miraculously 
wrought Bp. Hall, Invisible World, i. fi 6. 

Except they be watered from higher regions, and fructi- 
fying meteor* of knowledge, these weeds must so lose their 
fljimental s&ppe, and wither of themselves. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Pref. 
In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

Specifically — 2. A transient fiery or luminous 
body seen in or through the atmosphere, usually 
in its more elevated region : a shooting-star. If 
it reaches the surface of tne earth, it is called 
a meteorite , formerly aerolite, and also (very 
rarely) uranolite. 

And all their silver crescents then I saw 
Like falling meteor* spent, and set for ever 
Under the cross of Malta. 

Beau, and Ft., Knight of Malta, ii. 1. 
The imperial ensign; which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind. 

MUton, P. L., L 537. 

3. A small body moving in space, and of the 
same nature as those which become visible by 
encountering our atmosphere. There is reason to 
suppose that such bodies are very numerous, and that a 
large proportion of them are concentrated in swarms: It 
is considered very probable that a comet is only such a 
meteoric swarm. 

meteor. An abbreviation of meteorology , mete- 
orological. 

meteor-cloud (me'te-or-kloud), n. 1. A flock 
of small meteoroids moving in space. Also 
called meteoric swarm. — 2. A clond-like train 
left by a meteor in the upper air. [Rare.] 

meteor-dust (me'te-or-dust), ». Matter in in- 
finitesimal particles supposed to be floating 
throughout free space, and gradually settling 
upon the surfaces of the heavenly bodies. 

Sir W. Thomson . . . shows that meteor-dust, accumu- 
lating at the rate of one foot in 4,000 yean, would account 
for the remainder of retardation. 

Huxley, Lay 8ermona, p. 248. 

meteoric (me-te-or'ik), a. [= F. mtUorique — 
Sp. metedrico = Pg. It. meteorico y < NL. meteori- 
cus , pertaining to meteors, ML. in the air, on 
high, < NL. meteorum, a meteor: see meteor.] 
If. Of the upper air ; ethereal; empyreal. 

The fiery particles ascended to the most meteoric or 
highest regions. Sharon Turner, Sacred Hist, of World 
[(tr. of Diod. Siculus), p. 23. 

2. Pertaining to or of the nature of a meteor; 
consisting of meteors : as, meteoric stones ; me- 
teoric showers. 

Our nature is meteoric, we reepect (because we partake 
so) both earth and heaven. Donne , Letters, xxxvii. 

3. Flashing like a meteor; transiently or irreg- 
ularly brilliant. 

Anthouy Ashley Cooper: third earl of Shaftesbury (grand- 
son of the first earl, tne famous meteoric politician of the 
reign of Charles II.), was born In 1671 ana died in 1713. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit, II. 285. 

Meteoric astronomy, that branch of science which 
treats of meteora and meteoroids in their astronomical 
relations. — Meteoric Iron. See iron and meteorite. —Me- 
teoric ring, a swarm of meteoroids more or less thickly 
scatteredalong the entire orbit In which they circulate 
about the sun or other central body, so as to form a ring 
around it The rings of Saturn are probably thus con- 
stituted. — Meteoric showers, showers of meteors or 
shooting-stars occurring periodically, and especially in the 
months of August and November. The maximum bril- 
liancy occurs every thirty-three years, and then sometimes 
for four years in succession there are showers of uuusual 
magnitude. They are now known to be connected with 
comets.— Meteoric stones, aerolites. See meteorite.— 
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Meteoric swarm. Same as meteor-cloud.— Meteoric 
waters, waters which accrue from condensation of the 
▼spore suspended in the atmosphere. Thomas, Med. Diet. 

meteoric&l (me-te-or'i-ka.1), a. [< meteoric + 
-of.] Same as meteoric . [Bare.] 

I see a resemblance of that meteorical light which appears 
In moorish places, that seems fire, but is nothing but a 
flimsy glittering exhalation. Bp. Hall, Soliloquies, xii. 

Meteorinse (me'te-o-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Me- 
teoru8 4* -ina\] A* subfamily of Br aeon idee or 
adscite ichneumon -flies, typified by the genus 
Meteorus, mainlv parasitic on lepidopterous in- 
sects, having the abdomen petiolate and the 
fore wings with three submarginal cells, 
meteorism (me'te-o-rizm), n. [= F. metronome 
= Sp. Pg. It. meteorismo , < NL. meteorism us, < 
Gr. pereupiapdg, a being raised up, swelling, < 
ficreupl&iv, raise up, < psriupog, raised up : see 
meteor.] In pathol ., flatulent distention of the 
abdomen; tympanitis. 

meteorite (rae'te-or-It), n. [< meteor 4- -ite*.] 
A mineral or metallic mass of extraterrestrial 
origin, or which, to use the common expression, 
has “ fallen from the heavens.” Bodlesof this kind 
were formerly often called aerolites, but meteorite is now 
their generally accepted name among scientific men. The 
fall of meteorites upou the earth is a by no means infre* 
quent occurrence, and records of such events date back to 
many centuries before the present era. Traditions point 
to the very early use of meteoric iron for the manufacture 
of weapons ; and it is also known that meteorites were not 
unfrequently the objects of worship in various parts of the 
world. In spite of this, the fall of rocks or metals from 
the heavens seemed to be so Improbable an event that full 
credence was not given by scientific men to stories of such 
occurrences until about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when, several falls having taken place (at Barbotan, 
France, 1790 ; Siena, 1794; Wold Cottage, Yorkshire, Eng.. 
1796; Sates, France, 1796; Benares, 1796; L’Aigle, France, 
1803X the details of some of which were thoroughly in- 
vestigated, a further denial of their genuineness became 
Impossible. From the time of the fall at L’Aigle all doubt 
In the matter was abandoned. There are now several col- 
lections of meteorites, each of which contains specimens 
of between 900 and 400 different falls, and the whole num- 
ber known is not far from 400, although it is by no means 
the case with all these occurrences that the specimens 
were seen to fall ; many of them have been found on the 
earth’s surface, but have been recognised as being extra- 
terrestrial by their peculiar appearance and composition. 
The most important facts with regard to meteorites may 
be concisely stated as follows : They have not been found 
to contain any element not known to occur on the earth ; 
they have furnished no evidence of the existence of life 
on the body or bodies of which they originally formed a 
part ; they bear no indications of having been formed in 
the presence of water, or of the existence of water beyond 
the earth's atmosphere in the regions from which they 
came ; they do exhibit abundant evidence of having had 
what geologists would call an ‘‘igneous origin”; they are 
never granitic In character, but resemble very closely cer- 
tain volcanic rocks of uot infrequent occurrence, with this 
difference, that in the case of tne meteorites the Iron as- 
sociated with the silicated combinations exists in the me- 
tallic form, while in the terrestrial volcanic rocks it is, 
with rare exceptions, oxidized. Furthermore, meteorites, 
almost without exception, show a certain family resem- 
blance ; so that it Is necessary to admit, either that they 
all originally formed a part of one celestial body, or else 
that, having come from various members of the solar sys- 
tem, or from other systems, these have a wonderful resem- 
blance to each other and to the earth itself. The most 
obvious division of meteorites is into metallic and stony, 
but the passage from one class to the other is by no means 
an abrupt one. All metallic meteorites agree in that the 
predominating metal is iron, with which nickel is almost 
invariably associated ; indeed, it has not been proved that 
there is any meteoric iron entirely free from that metal. 
With the nickel 
cobalt is almost 
always found, as 
is the case in ter- 
restrial combina- 
tions. Tin and 
copper are also 
frequently found 
in meteorites in 
small quantity. 

The precious met- 
als have not been 
detected in them. 

Meteorites com- 
posed almost entirely of metallic (nickeliferous) iron, form- 
ing a nearly homogeneous mass, have been denominated 
slderxAites. These, however, almost always contain irreg- 
ular nodular masses of pyrrhotite, schreibersite (phos- 
phuret of iron and nickel), either one or both, and occa- 
sionally of graphite. In a large proportion of the meteoric 
irons, etching the polished surface with an acid develops 
the so-called “ WldmannstAttian figures." The develop- 
ment of these figures on the polished surface of a mass 
of iron found upon the earth’s surface, and in regard to 
the time of whose fall nothing was known, was formerly 
considered to be sufficient evidence of the celestial origin 
of such a mass, especially if, in addition, the presence of 
nickel could be shown by chemical analysis, while most 
of the metallic masses thus referred have almost certainly 
been correctly classed among the meteorites, there may be 
cases in which such reference has not been justifiable, 
since it is now known that all celestial irons do not give 
the Widmannstdttian figures, while the Iron found in large 
quantity and over a wide area, associated with and em- 
bedded in basalt, near Ovifak in Greenland, contains nickel, 
and gives, when etched, figures which have generally been 
considered as Wldmannstattian, although others have de- 
nied t hat they could properly be so denominated. The ter- 
restrial origin of the Ovifak iron is, however, now generally 
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admitted, although for a considerable time after its dis- 
covery this was not the case. The wide extent of the area 
over which this iron occurs, and its peculiarly intimate 
association with the minerals of which the basalt is made 
up, forbid the idea that the metal could have fallen from 
above into lava in process of eruption, which was at first 
the favorite theory of its origin. Next in order to the 
alderolites come the pallasites, so named from the fact that 
a large meteorite of this class was in 1772 discovered in 
Siberia by the distinguished traveler Pallas. Under the 
nameof pallasitenre comprehended those meteorites which 
consist of a spongy or vesicular mass of iron, the cavities 
of which are in most cases partly or entirely filled with 
olivin, with which various other minerals are frequently 
associated, enstatite and brondte being the most com- 
mon, while chromite 1s of not infrequent occurrence. 
Both siderolitea and pallasites belong to the class of 
metallic meteorites. By far the larger part of the stony 
meteorites are included under the designation of chon- 
drites. In these the iron is distributed in fine particles 
through a more or less intimate mixture of silicates, with 
which chromite and magnetic pyrites are frequently as- 
sociated, the silicates being chiefly olivin ana bronxite. 
The name chondrite has reference to the fact that in this 
class of meteorites the material of which they are com- 
posed occurs in the form of rounded grains (chondri). The 
chondritis meteorites have, however, a quite varied struc- 
ture, in some few cases passing into a breccia ; they have 
been divided into numerous subgroups in accordance with 
these structural variations. Most of the stony meteorites 
contain iron disseminated 
ins 
are 

few which are destitute 
of such metallic particles. 

There are also a few stony 
meteorites which do not 
exhibit any traces of a chon- 
dri tic structure: the miner- 
als of which these are made 
up do not, however, differ 
very essentially from those 
occurring in the chondrites. 

There are also a few very 
anomalous meteorites which contain carbonaceous mat- 
ter associated with the stony chondritic material. This 
carbon is not graphitic, but is combined with hydrogen 
and oxygen, the product resembling to a certain extent 
that resulting from the decay of organic matter, but no 
traces of vegetable tissue have been discovered in these 
carbonaceous meteorites, which are only five or six in 
number. One or two interesting facts remain to be men- 
tioned. The first is that aiuce tne phenomena of meteor- 
ites began to be observed and studied there have been 
extremely few falls of metallic meteorites. Of all the me- 
teoric irons in the various collections, those of Hraschina 
in Austria (1751), of Dickson county, Tennessee (1855X of 
Braunau in Bohemia (1847), and a few others (in all prob- 
ably about nineX are the only ones positively known to 
have fallen ; all the others are considered meteoric on 
account of their peculiar appearance and chemical com- 
position. The observed falls of stony meteorites, on the 
other hand, are numerous. Another remarkable fact is 
that all the meteorites which are known to have fallen 
are of Infinitesimally small size as compared with the 
earth. In the fall of L'Aigle some 2,000 to 3,000 stones 
were estimated to have reached the earth, and of these 
the largest weighed only seven or eight pounds. The lar- 
gest meteorites of which the fall was observed are that of 
Ensisheim (1492X which weighed about 280 pounds, that 
of Juvinas (1821), 242 pounds, and that of Emmett oounty, 
Iowa (1879X when a considerable number of stones fell, the 
largest of them weighing 437 pounds. Some masses of iron 
believed to be meteorites, the date of whose fall isnnknown. 
are much larger than this, but still utterly insignificant 
in size, not only as compared with the earth or its satellite, 
but even with the smallest celestial body of which any- 
thing is definitely known, namely the outer satellite of 
Mars, which has been estimated at from five to twenty 
miles in diameter. The mass of iron on the river Ben- 
degd in Brazil has been variously estimated at from seven 
to ten tons in weight ; that of Tucuman (Campo del Cielo) 
is said to weigh fifteen tons. The Santa Caterina iron ap- 
pears to be still larger, haviug been estimated at twenty- 
five tons ; but doubts have been expressed as to whether 
this is really of celestial origin — W rnimavm ’a lines, 
structural lines described by J. G. Neumann as occurring 
in the Braunau meteorite. 

meteorltic (me # te-o-rit'ik), a. [< meteorite 
+ -i>.] Of or pertaining to a meteorite or to 
meteorites. 

The bright lines from the interspaces, now at their mini- 
mum and containing vapours at a very high temperature, 
. . . balance the absorption of the meleontic nuclei. 

Nature, XXXVIII. 79. 

meteorizet (me'te-o-riz), V . [< meteor 4- -ire.] 

To take the form of a meteor; ascend in va- 
pors. 

To the end the dews may meteorize and emit their finer 
spirits. Evelyn, Pomona, i. 

meteorograph (me'te-o-ro-gr&f), n. [= F. md- 
teoi'ographe = Sp. meteor 6tgrafo y < Gr. prrlupov, 
a meteor, 4- ypa<f#iv , write.] An instrument 
that combines the registering apparatus of a 
barograph, thermograph, anemograph, etc., in 
such a manner as to obtain on the same sheet 
a continuous record of the variations of the 
several meteorological elements, 
meteorographic (me'te-o-ro-graf'ik), a. [= 
F. meteorograph ique = Sfp / meteorografico ; as 
meteorograph-y 4* -ic.] Pertaining to meteo- 
rography. 

meteorography (me'te-o-rog'ra-fi), n. [= F. 
metcorographie = Pg. meteorographia , < Gr. pe- 
rkvpov, a meteor, 4- -ypafia, < ypd^ctv, write.] 


meteoroBCope 

Meteorology; specifically, the registration of 
meteorological phenomena. 

meteoroid (me'te-d-roid), n. [< Gr. psriupoy, 
a meteor, + ddos, form.] A body traveling in 
space, and of the same nature as those which 
on entering the earth’s atmosphere become visi- 
ble as meteors. 

meteoroidal (me'te-o-roi'dal), a. [< meteoroid 
+ -a/.] Pertaining to meteoroids or mete- 
ors. 

This remarkable group of planetoidal or meteoroidal bod- 
ies forms a tolerably wide zone or ring between the orbits 
of Man and Jupiter. Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 29. 

moteorolite (me'te-o-ro-lit), n. [= F. mtteoro- 
lithe = Pg. meteoroUihei < Gr. ptrtupov, a meteor, 
+ a stone.] Same as meteorite. 
meteorologic (me^te-o-ro-loj'ik), a. [= F. m6- 
teorologique = Sp. meteoroldgico = Pg. It. me- 
teorologicoj < NL. metcorologicus, < Gr. pertupo- 
?oyiK6$ t pertaining to meteorology, < prreupo- 
?vyia f meteorology: see meteorology.] Same 
as meteorological. 

Every extensive region [hasl Its own meteorologic condi- 
tions. 11. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 7. 

meteorological (me # te-o-ro-loj'i-kal), a. [< me- 
teorologic -r -<i/.] Of or pertaining to weather ; 
atmospheric; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the science of meteorology.— Meteorological 
curve, a line or diagram which presents graphically the 
successive actual or mean values of any meteorological 
element.— Meteorological elements, the fundamental 
data of meteorological observations : namely, the tem- 
perature, pressure, humidity, and electrical potential of 
the air ; the rate of evaporation ; the amount and kind of 
precipitation ; the direction and velocity of the wind ; the 
kind, direction of motion, and velocity of clouds ; the du- 
ration of sunshine ; and the intensity of solar and terres- 
trial radiation.— Meteorological table, (a) A statistical 
table of meteorological data ; also called meteorological re- 
gister. (b) A table tor correcting or reducing meteorologi- 
cal observations. 

meteorologically ( me 9 te-o-ro-lo j ' i-kal-i ) , adc. 
In a meteorological aspect ; with reference to 
meteorological conditions; by means of mete- 
orology, or according to meteorological princi- 
ples or methods. 

meteorologist (me'te-d-rol'o-jist), tt. [= F. 
meteoroloaiste = Sp . ' meteorologisUi ; as mete- 
or olog-y 4 * -wf.] One who is versed in mete- 
orology; an expert in the conduct and discus- 
sion of meteorological observations ; a student 
of the laws of atmospheric motions and phe- 
nomena. 

meteorology (me'te-o-rol'o-ji), n. [= F. me- 
teorologic = Sp. meteorologia = Pg. It. meteo- 
rologia , < NL. meteorologia , < Gr. pereupo/Ayla, 
a treatise on meteors or celestial phenomena. 
< pereupo/joyoq, speaking of meteors or celestial 
phenomena, < ptrtupov, a meteor (ra perlupa, 
celestial phenomena), 4 * teyeiv, speak: s ee-olo- 
gy.] The science which treats of the motions 
and phenomena of the earth’s atmosphere ; the 
scientific study of weather and climate, their 
causes, changes, relations, and effects. Abbre- 
viated meteor. 

In sundrv animals we deny not a kind of natural mete- 
orology, or lunate presentation both of wind and weather. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iiL 10. 
Optical meteorology, the science of the luminous phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere.— Practical or applied me- 
teorology, the study of the bearing and effect of weather 
and climate on human interests. It embraces especially: 
(1) weather forecasts ; (2) medical meteorology, or the re- 
lation of weather and climate to health and disease ; and 
(8) agricultural meteorology , or the relation of climate and 
weather to vegetable growth.— The new or higher me- 
teorology, the explanation of the motions of The atmo- 
sphere, ana the origin and development of storms, by 
deductive mathematical processes based on the laws of 
hydrodynamics and thermodynamics.— Theoretical me- 
teorology, the study of the physics and mechanics of the 
atmosphere, and the cosmical influences affecting terres- 
trial atmospherics 

meteoromancy (me'te-o-ro-man'si), n. [< Gr. 
pertupov, a meteor, + pavrela , divination.] Div- 
ination by meteoric phenomena, 
meteorometer (me'te-o-rom'q^r), n. [< Gr. 
prrkupov, a meteor, 4-’ pirpov , a measure.] An 
apparatus for automatically transmitting from 
a local station, and showing or recording at a 
central station, the various weather items, such 
as direction of wind, rainfall, barometric pres- 
sure, temperature, etc. It is usually operated 
by electricity. 

meteor08COpet (me-te-or'o-skop), n. [= F. mS- 
teoroscope = Sp. meteor oscopo =s Pg. meteoro- 
scopio = It. met tor oscopo, < Gr. p€tcl>()ock6tuov, an 
instrument for taking observations of the hea- 
venly bodies, < pereupoondiroc, observing the 
heavenly bodies, < pereupov , a meteor, pi. ce- 
lestial phenomena, 4* aKoneiv, view.] An in- 
strument formerly in use for finding the angu- 
lar distances of heavenly bodies. Diderot . 
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meteoroscope 

With astrolabe and meteoroscope 
111 find the cusp and alfridaria, 

And know what planet is in Cadmi. 

T. Tomki s (?), Albnmasar, ii. 5. 

meteoroacopyt ( me- te-or ' o-sko-pi ) , n. [= F. 
nUtioroscopie = Sp. nietearoscopta ; as mcteoro- 
scope + -yX] The use of the meteoroscope. 

meteoroust (me'te-or-us), a. [< Gr. prreupo^, 
raised, on high, in air: see meteor, Having 
the nature of a meteor; meteoric. 

The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening mist 
Risen from a river o’er the marish glides. 

MOlon, P. L., xli. 629. 
We mast conclude that there are meteorous beings, 
whose eccentric orbits we know not how to describe. 

I. £? Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 390. 

meteor-system (me-tf-or-sis'tem), n. A flock 
of small bodies moving together in space and 
acting upon each other by their mutual attrac- 
tions ana influences of various kinds. 

Meteoms (me-te-d'rus), n. [NL. (Haliday, 
1835), < Gr. pcrkupos, in the air, ptrfopov, a me- 
teor: see meteor.] An important genus of hy- 
menopterous parasites, typical of a subfamily 
Meteorimv , with many European and American 
species. M. hyphantrue is a parasite of the fall 
web- worm, Hyphantria cunea, of the United 
States. 

metepenceph&lic (met-ep-en-se-fal'ik or -sef'- 
a-lik), a. [< metepencephalon + -*c.] Of or per- 
taining to the metepencephalon. 

metepencephalon (met-ep-en-sef'a-lon), w.; pi. 
metepcncephala (-1&). [NL., < mesencephalon) 
+ epencephalon .] A segment of the encepha- 
lon between the myelon and the mesencepha- 
lon: the metencephalon and epencephalon to- 
gether considered as one segment. B. G. Wilder. 

metepiCQBle (met-ep'i-sel), n. [< mesencepha- 
lon) + epieme.] The cavity of the metepen- 
cephalon ; the fourth ventricle. Also metcpicce- 
lia . Wilder , N. Y. Med. Jour., March 21, 1885, 
p. 327. 

metepimeral (met-e-pim'e-ral), a. [< metepim- 
eron + -ah'] Of or pertaining to the metepim- 
eron. 

metepimeron (raet-e-pim'e-ron), w. ; pi. mete- 
pimera (-rft). [NL., < Gr '.peri, after, + NL. 

epimeron, q. v.l In entom ., the epimeron of the 
metathorax; the epi 
pleuron. 

metepistemnm (met - ep - i - st&r ' num), n. ; pi. 
metepistema (-nft). [NL., < Gr. fierd, after, + 

NL. epistemum, q. v.J In entom., one of the 
metathoracic episterna. 

meter 1 (me' ter), n. [Formerly also meeter ; 
< ME. meter, < AS. *metere (cf. metend, a mea- 
surer) (= D. meter = MLG. meter — OHG. me- 
zari, mezzdri , MHG. mezzer , G. messer = Sw. md- 
tare, a measurer), < metan , measure: see mete L 
In the second sense, ‘ that which measures, an 
instrument for measuring,* as in gas-meter, wa- 
ter-meter, etc., the word is partly confused in 
composition with the L. metrum , < Gr. pirpov, a 
measure, which is the word involved in the uni- 
tary compounds gasometer, electrometer , geom- 
eter, diameter, perimeter , etc. : see meter*, me - 
te/X] 1. One who measures; a measurer: as, 
a coal-meter; a land-meter. [Rare.] 

But the mulnager, the weigher, the meeter of grants will 
not suffer us to acquiesce in the judgment of the prince. 

Burke, Letter to a Noble Lord. 

2. That which measures, or is used for measur- 
ing; specifically, an instrument that records 
or indicates automatically the quantity, force, 
or pressure of a fluid passing through it or ac- 
tuating it : used in composition, as in gas-meter, 
water -meter (see these words), or alone when 
the fluid to be measured, as gas or water, is un- 
derstood. — 3. In fishing , one of the two rein- 
forcing ropes of a seine or gill-net, of which one 
is attached to the upper edge and carries the 
floats, and the other to the lower edge and bears 
the weights or sinkers.— Dry meter, a gas-meter 
employing a bellows-llke apparatus and no liquid.— Elec- 
tric meter. See electric.— Electromagnetic-control 
meters, electrical measuring-instruments (such as am- 
pere- or volt- inetere) the indications of which are controlled 
by the magnetic field produced by an electromagnet In 
current instruments the electromagnet is usually excited 
by the current to be measured. — Grain-meter, any one 
of a variety of automatic grain-measuring machines, by 
which a stream of grain flowing from a chute or hopper is 
received, and the quantity discharged is indicated. Moat 
of these grain-meters are automatic weighing-machines, 
the standard weight of a bushel of the grain being the 
unit of the scale of measurement, or, if the Indications are 
in pounds, the latter divided bv the weight of a bushel at 
once gives the delivery in bushels. — Mignetio-oontrol 
meten, electromagnetic-control meters with permanent 
magnets substituted for electromagnets. — Spring-con- 
trol meters, electrical measuring-instruments in which 
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the Indications are controlled by the elastic resistance of 
a spring. (See also ampere-meter, coulomb-meter, Joule- 
meter, volt-meter.) 

meter 1 (me'tSr), v . t. [< meter 1 , «.] To measure 
by means of a meter ; t©Bt by the use of a meter. 

It was found that the real proportions of air and gas were 
not determinable, except by metering both. 

Science , III. 497. 

meter 2 , metre 1 (me'ter), w. [Formerly also 
meeter; < ME. meter, metyr , metre, < OF. metre , 
F. mttre = Sp. Pg. It. metro = AS. meter = D. me- 
ter = OHG. me tar, MHG. meter , G. meter = Dan. 
Sw. meter , meter, < L. metrum. meter (of verse) 
(not in sense of a measure of length), < Gr. pi- 
rpov , that by which anything is measured, a mea- 
sure or rule, also a measure of content, a space 
measured or measurable, measure, proportion, 
fitness, meter (of verse) ; with formative -rpov, < 
y/ pe = Skt measure, seen also in L. metiri , 
pp. mensus , measure, modus, measure, and AS. 
metan , E. mete 1 : see mete 1 , mode 1 , measure. The 
sense of a measure of length is recent, from the 
F., but in corap. diameter, perimetei\ etc., the lit. 
sense * measure 9 is common : see meter& and me- 
ter 1 .] 1. (a) Rhythm in language ; rhythmic 
language as measurable by prosodic times or 
uttered syllables ; more specifically, arrange- 
ment of language in a succession of rhythmic 
movements, readily appreciable as such by the 
ear; verse, as opposed to prose. Meter in this 
sense is tne subject-matter of the science of 
metrics, (b) Measured verse or rhythmic lan- 

O e ; rhythmic language as determined by or 
ed into fixed measures . c n A measure, foot or 
dipody. See measure. (Rare.) (2) A line, verse, or period 
in ancient metrics; specifically, a monocolic verse or a di- 
colic (or tricolic) period , as opposed to a hypermetron. Me- 
ters are called manometers, dimeters, trimeters , etc., accord- 
ing to the number of measures in a verse, also acatalectic, 
cataleetic, brachycatalectic, etc., meters , according to the 
completeness or incompleteness of the feet or measures. 
(8) A kind of verse ; a particular variety of poetic rhythm, 
as expressed by the kind of feet of which the verse con- 
sists : as, iambic, dactylic, Ionic meter ; a particular form 
of metrical composition : as, Alcaic meter, elegiac meter. In 
ancient metrics meten were called monoid , pure, or sim- 
ple meters when they consisted of one kind of foot through- 
out, compound or episynthetic meters when composed of 
cola of different kinds of feet, mixed meters when uniting 
different kinds of feet within the same colon. 

Lasciuious Meeters, to whose venom sound 
The open eare of youth doth always listen. 

Shak., Rich. II. (folio 1628X ii. 1. 19. 

According to the number of the sillables contained in 
eueiy verse, the same Is sayd a long or short meeter, and 
his shortest proportion is of foure sillables, and his longest 
of twelue. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 58. 

Rhime being no necessary adjunct or true ornament of 
poem or good verse, in longer works especially, but the 
Invention of a barbarous age, to set off wretched matter 
and lame meeter. Milton, P. I*, Pref. 

Metre may be defined to be a succession of poetical feet 
arranged in regular order, according to certain types rec- 
ognised as standards, in verses of a determinate length. 

O. P. Marsh, Lecta. on Eng. Lang., xxv. 

2. In music , the division of a composition 
into parts of equal time-value and of similar 
essential rhythmic structure. The smallest part 
thus Indicated is that between successive primary ac- 
cents, and is called a measure ; In printed music this Is 
marked by a bar before each primary accent. But meter 
includes also, in a general way, the division of a piece 
into equal and similar parts of more than one measure, 
such parts being called phrases or strophes. In this 
sense musical meter has obvious analogies with meter In 
verse, though the analogies cannot always be pressed with 
safety, especially as the nomenclature is not strictly par- 
allel (See metrics?, 2. ) Rhythm may be distinguished from 
meter in that it deals primarily with the accents and the 
typical and actual accentual patterns, which meter gathers 
into groups and sections in accordance with their time- 
value. This distinction, however, is not always observed 
or even acknowledged. Sometimes the meaning of the 
term is reversed, rhythm being made a matter of time, and 
meter one of accent Sometimes, too, the two terms are 
made entirely interchangeable. 

3. In Eng. hymnology, a pattern of versifica- 
tion, including the structure of the prosodical 
feet used, the grouping of those feet into lines, 
and the grouping of lines into stanzas or stro- 
phes, popularly called verses. See foot and ver- 
sification. According to the kind of feet used, meten 
are usually either iambic, trochaic, or dactylic. The prin- 
cipal iambic meters are : Common Meter (C. MA having al- 
ternately eight and six syllables to the line ; Long Meter 
(L M X having eight syllables to the line ; and Short Meter 
(8. MA having two lines of six syllables, followed by one 
of eight, and then by another of six. Each of these meters 
has properly four lines to the stanza, so that their syllabic 
scheme is as follows : C. M., 8, 6, 8. 6 ; L. M.. 8, 8, 8, 8; S. 
M., 6, 6, 8,6. Each of them may also be doubled, so as to 
make eightdined stanzas, the meter then being called Com- 
mon Meter Double (C. M. DA Long Meter Double (L. M. D.), 
or Short Meter Double (8. M. DA Long meter may also have 
six lines to the stanza, and is then called Long Meter, Six 
Lines, or Long Particular Meter (L. P. M.). with the syl- 
labic scheme 8, 8. 8, 8, 8, 8. Other meten of this class are 
Common Particular Meter (C. P. MA 8, 8, 6,8, 8. 6 ; Short 
Particular Meter (8. P, M.), 6, 6, 8, 6, 6, 8; BtuMujah Me- 
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ter (B. M.), 6, 6, 6, 6, 8. 8 (or 0, 6, 6, 6, 4, 4, 4, 4); Sevens and 
Sixes, 7, 6, 7, 6; Tens, l(X 10, 10, 10; etc. The principal 
trochaic meters are Sevens, 7, 7, 7, 7 ; Eights and Sevens, 8, 
7,8,7; Sixes, 6, 6, 6, 6 ; Sixes and Fives, ft, 'i 6 ; etc. The 
principal dactylic meters are Elevens , 11, 11, 11, 11 ; Elev- 
ens and Tens, 11, 1<X 11, 10 ; etc. Numerous modifications 
of these schemes occur, especially in recent hymns.— Ac- 
centual meters. See accentual . — Hlpponactean me- 
ter, Hymenalc meter, Ionic meter. See the adjec- 
tives.— m short meter, short meter, quickly ; in short 
order. [U. S.j 

This goin’ ware glory waits ye haint one agreeable feet or. 
An’ if It worn’t for wakln’ snakes, I'd home again short 
meter. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d aer., ii. 

Laoonlo meter. Zee laconic, n., 3. — Quantitative me- 
ters. See accentual meters, under accentual. 

meter 8 , metre 2 (me't^r), «. [Also sometimes, 
m mere F., mdtre; = Sp. Pg. It. metro (after 
F.), < F. mitre = D. G. Sw. Dan. meter , < L. 
metrum , < Gr. ptrpov, a measure: see meter*.] 
The fundamental unit of length of the French 
metrical system. It is the distance, at the melting- 
temperature of ice, between the ends of a certain platinum 
bar preserved in Paris, and called the mitre des Archives. 
It was intended to be one ten-milliouth part of the earth’s 
meridian quadrant, and to be 443.296 lines of the toise of 


Peru, from which it really differs by a very small amount 
The meter is equal to 89.37027 inches according to Professor 
Rogers, and to 89.36986 inches according to General Corn- 


stock. A new meter has been established by the princi- 
pal nations, which is defined by the length at the melt- 
ing-point of ice between two lines drawn on a bar of pla- 
tinlridium, which is to be kept at the International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures at the pavilion ds Breteuil 
near Sfevrea, France. This new meter is to be aa nearly 
as possible of the same length as the old one. Abbrevi- 
ated m. 

meterage (me't£r-aj), «. [< meter I + -age.] 
1. The act of measuring. — 2. Measurement ; 
the result of measuring. — 3. A charge for 
measuring. 

meterert (me't£r-£r), n. [< meter* + -cr 1 .] 
One who writes in meter; a poet. Drayton . 

meterlyt (me't^r-li), adv. [ME. metrely : < me- 
ter 2 + -ly*.] Metrically. 

Be It In balede, uere. rime, or prose. 

He roost torn and wend, metrely to close. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. SA L 6666. 

mete-rodt, «. [Early mod. E. meetrodde, metrod; 
< mete 1 + rod.] A measuring-rod. 

The meetrodde that he h&dde in his hande was syxe 
cubytes louge and a spanne. Bible of 1661 , Ezek. xl. 6. 

meter-prover (me'ter-prd'vfcr), n. A register- 
ing holder, or a gas-tank of known capacity, 
used for testing the accuracy of gas-meters. 

meter-wheel (me't^r-hwel), n. A drum or hol- 
low wheel witn several chambers, to which air 
or other gas is admitted through a tube in the 
axle. In use, the wheel is immersed in water above its 
axis, and the gas, filling each chamber successively, causes 
the chamber filled to rise and the wheel to revolve, when 
the gas is discharged above the level of the water by an 
opening. The chambers are of known capacity, and the 
revolutions of the wheel are recorded on dials. Such 
wheels are used in gas-meters, In which the pressure of 
the gas flowing through the meter gives tne driving 
power. 

meteselt, tt. [ME., < AS. *mete, meat, + sel, 
time.] Dinner-tjme. Halliwell. 

met68thetic (met-es-thet'ik), a. [Also met- 
(vs the tic; < Gr. per6, after, + aieOr/rd^, verbal 
adj. of aioOdveoOat, perceive: see archesthetic.] 
Pertaining to the hypothesis of metesthetism. 

metesthetlsm (met-es'the-tizm), n. [Also met- 
(esthetism; < metes the tic + -tern.] The monistic 
hypothesis that consciousness is an attribute of 
matter, and a product of the evolution of mat- 
ter and force : opposed to archesthetism. 

metestick (merstik), ». Naut., a stick fixed 
on a board at right angles, used to measure 
the height of the hold of a ship, and to level 
the ballast. 

metewand (met'wond), II. [Formerly also met- 
icand; < ME. metewand; < mete 1 + wand.] A 
measuring-staff, yardstick, etc.; any rod or 
stick used to measure length. [Archaic.] 

He reformed the olde vntrue measures, and made a mea- 
sure by the length of his own arme, which was then called 
vlna, an elle, and now the same Is called a yard, or a met- 
icand. Stow, Hen. L, an. 1102. 

No fitting metewand bath To-day 
For measuring spirits of thy stature. 

Lowell, To Lamartine. 

meteyardt (met'yiird), t». [< ME. meteyarde , < 
AS. metgird , metgyrd, metgeard , a measuring- 
rod, < gemet, measure, + gyrd, rod : see mete 1 
and yard*.] A metewand a yard in length. 

Take thou the bill, give me thy mete-yard, and spare not 
me. Shak., T. of the S., iv. 8. 168. 

meteynt, «• A Middle English form of mitten. 
Chaucer. 

methH, w. [ME., < AS. meeth , measure, decree, 
proportion, ability, rank, due measure, right, 
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respect; < metan , measure: see mete 1 .] Mea- 
sure; moderation; modesty. 

And Mari ledd hir life with methe 
In a toon that hiht Nazarethe. 

Metrical Homilies, p. 107. 

moth 1 !) [ME., (.meth 1 , it.] Moderate; mild; 
courteous. 

Alle that meynd mylde and meth 
Went hem into Nazareth. 

Cursor Mundi. (HaUiweU.) 

meth*t, n. An obsolete form of mead 1 . 
meth 3 t, n. [Also methe; ME., a var. of mood: 
see wood 1 .] Anger; wrath. 

Quen the lorde of the lyfte lyked hyraseluen 
For to mynne ou bis non his meth that abydez. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii 43d 

Ne tell thon nener at horde no tale 
To harme or shame thy felawe in sale ; 

For if he then withholde his methe, 

Eftsons he wylle forcast thi dethe. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.X p. 302. 

methal (meth'al), n. [< meth(yl) + al(cohol).] 
Same as methylic alcohol (which see, under al- 
cohol). 

methane (meth'an), n. [< meth(yl) + -ane ] 
A hydrocarbon (CH 4 ) belonging to the paraffin 
series, a colorless, odorless gas which may be 
reduced to a liquid by extreme pressure and 
cold. It is innocuous when breathed in moderate quantity. 
It burns with a slightly luminous flame, and when mixed 
with seven or eight volumes of air explodes violently. It 
occurs in nature in the emanations of volcanoes and petro- 
leum-wells. It also occurs in large quantity in the coal- 
measures, and when mixed with air constitutes the dreaded 
fire-damp of the miners. Also called marsh-gas. 

methanometer (meth-a-nom'e-t 6 r), n . [< meth- 
ane + Gr. fdrpovj measure.] An apparatus, de- 
vised by Monnier, to determine and indicate 
automatically the quantity of marsh-gas (meth- 
ane) in coal-mines, it depends upon the change of 
level of the mercury in a manometer tube in which car- 
bon dioxid is formed by the combination of the gas with 
the oxygen of the air under the action, for example, of an 
electric spark. 

methe 1 1, W. An obsolete form of mead 1 . 
methe 2 t, n. See meth*. 
methefflin (me-theg'lin), w. [< W. meddyglyn, 
\ mead , mead (see mead 1 ), + llyn, liquor.] 
Mead. 

It is not my fault If I fill them out nectar and they run 
to metheglin. B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 

O’er our parch'd tongue the rich metheglin glides. 

Oay, To a Lady, i. 

methemoglobin (met-he-mo-glo'bin), n. [< Gr. 
peri, with. + E. hemoglobin!] A modification 
of hemoglobin, into which it can be recon- 
verted. It differs from hemoglobin in that its combined 
oxygen is not displaced by carbon monoxid nor given up 
in a vacuum. 

methemoglobinemia (met-he-mo-glo-bi-ne ' mi- 
ft), 91 . [< methemoglobin 4- Gr. at pa, blood.] 

In pat hoi., the presence of methemoglobin in 
the blood. Med. News , I All. 240. 
methemoglobin nda ( me t-he-mo-gl o-bi -niC ri- 
ft)* 91. [( methemoglobin + Gr. ovpov , urine.] In 
pathol ., the pres- 
ence of methe- 
moglobin in the 
urine. 

methene (meth'- 
en), 91. [<meth(yl) 

+ -ene.] Same 
as methylene. 
mother (meTH'- 
6 r), w. [Ct.meth*, 
meath , mead*.] 

A drinking -ves- 
sel formerly in 
use, especially in- 
tended for drink- 
ing mead or 
metheglin. The 
vessels Identified as 
mothers are of wood, cut out of a single piece, having a 
capacity of from one to three pints. 

The Dunvegan cup, a mether of yew covered with silver 
mounts. S. K. Cat. Spec. ExMb., 1862, No. 902. 

methinks (me-tbingks'), v. impers . ; pret. me- 
thought. [< ME. me thihketh , \ AS. me thyneth , 
it seems to me : see me 1 and think*.] It seems 
to me; it appears to me. See me 1 and think*. 
method (meth'qd), n. [= OF. methode , F. me- 
thod? = Sp. mftodo = Pg. methodo = It. metodo 
= D. G. Dan. methode = Sw. method, < LL. metho- 
dus, methodos , a way of teaching or proceeding, 

< Gr. pkdotoq, a going after, pursuit, investi- 
gation, inquiry, method, system, < pera, after, 

+ Mdf, way.] 1 . Orderly regulation of con- 
duct with a view to the attainment of an end; 
systematic procedure subservient to the pur- 
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pose of any business ; the use of a complete set 
of rules for carrying out any plan or project: 
as, to observe method in business or study ; with- 
out method success is improbable : in this and 
the next two senses only in the singular. 

Though this be madness, yet there is method in 't 

Shak., Hamlet, it 2. 208. 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 

And without method talks us into sense. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 654. 

The particular uses of method are various : but the gen- 
eral one is, to enable men to understand the things that 
are the subjects of it 

Bentham, In trod, to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 1, note. 

Where the habit of Method is present and effective, 
things the most remote and diverse in time, place, and 
outward circumstance are brought into mental contiguity 
and succession, the more striking as the less expected. 

Coleridge, Method, § Ii. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

2. A system, or complete set, of rules of pro- 
cedure for attaining a given end ; a short way 
to a desired result; specifically, in logic, a gen- 
eral plan for setting forth any branch of know- 
ledge whatever; that branch of logic which 
teaches how to arrange thoughts for investi- 
gation or exposition. 

Method hath been placed, and that not amiss, in logic, as 
a part of judgment : . . . the doctrine of method contain- 
er the rules of judgment upon that which is to be deliv- 
ered. Bacon , Advancement of Learning, ii. 

Method Is procedure according to principles. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Meiklejohn), p. 610. 

3. Any way or manner of conducting any busi- 
ness. 

In this method of life it was once hiB fate to approach a 
clear fountain. Bacon, Moral Fables, ill. 

4. A plan or system of conduct or action ; the 
way or mode of doing or effecting something: 
as, a method of instruction : method of classifi- 
cation ; the English metltod of pronunciation. 

Therefore to know what more thou art than man, . . . 

Another method I must now begin. 

Milton, P. R., iv. 540. 

Let such persons . . . not quarrel with the Great Phy- 
sician of souls for having cured them by easy and gentle 
methods. South, Sermons, IX. i. 

Still less respectable appears this extreme concern for 
those of our own blood which goes along with utter un- 
concern for those of other blood, when we observe its 
methods. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 71. 

5. In music : (a) Manner of performance ; tech- 
nique ; style . (b) A manner or system of teach- 
ing. (c) An instruction-book, systematically 
arranged — Acroamatic. analytic, antecedent&l . 
method. See the adj ectives. -Arbogast's method, methodic (roe-tliod'ik), a. [= F. methodigue = 
[Named after the inventor, the Alsatian mathematician So metddiro — Per mrfhnriim — Tt 

Louis Francois Antoine Arbogast, 1759-1803, who himself ° 77 Jj.V , "V* 

named it the calculus qf derivations.] A method for the < cf - D * MthodiSCh = Dan. methodisk), < LL. 
development of the function of a function according to methodicus , following a method ( medici metho - 
the powers of the variable of the Utter funcUon.- Bar did, physicians known as roethodists), < Gr. 
<»nlan method, see RdconMn.—Catechetic method, ur AJt^Ar ^ 

the method of teaching by questions addressed to the mem- 
ory. — Centrobaric method. See centrobaric. — Com- 
parative method, any method of investigation which 
rests upon the comparison of several groups of objects.— 

Compositive method. Same as synthetic method. — Cor- 
relative method. See correlative. — Deductive meth- 
od. See deductive. — Definitive or divisive method, 
see divisive . — Dialogic method. See dialogic. —Differ- 
ential method, (a) k method of estimating the value 
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of the observation are specially chosen so that one usual 
source of error does not enter into the result.— Method 
Of compensation, a method in which a source of error 
of unknown amount is got rid of by a special mechanical 
contrivance. - Method of concomitant variations, the 
method in which the known quantities on which the results 
of an experiment depend are made to vary with a view 
to ascertaining the values of the unknown quantities. — 
Method of correction, a method of experimentation in 
which a source of error is allowed for by calculation. This 
differs from the method of residues only in that the nature 
of the causes of the residual phenomena are known, aud 
only their quantities remain to be determined. — Method 
Of difference, that method in which an experiment is 
tried under conditions seeming to differ in but one 
material circumstance, and the difference in the two 
results is ascribed to that circumstance. — Method Of 
dimensions, divisors, exclusions, fluxions. See di- 
mension, divisor , etc. — Method of exhaustion, the 
method of approximation to the area of a curvilinear 
figure by means of inscribed and circumscribed poly- 
gons.— Method of increments, of Indivisibles, of 
infusion, of limits. See increment, indivisible, etc.— 
Method of least squares. See iguare.-Misdi of 
residues, (a) That method of experimental inquiry in 
which from an observed Quantity is subtracted the effects 
of known causes in order that the effects of unknown causes 
may be studied by themselves. (6) A method invented by 
Cauchy of treating the integral calculus. See residual.— 
Method Of reversal, a method in which two experi- 
ments are made under different circumstances, in such a 
way that their results can be combined by calculation, so 
that the error shall be determined and eliminated. — Nat- 
ural method, a method in which the order of nature 
is observed. See J ussieuan. — Null -method, a method 
of measurement in which the equality of two physical 
quantities is indicated when, on performing a specified 
operation, no effect is produced on the testing apparatus : 
for example, the Wheatstone bridge method of measuring 
electrical resistance.— Progressive method. Same aa 
synthetic method.— Regressive or resolutive method. 
Same as analytic method.— Scientific method, a method 
of investigation proceeding in a scientific manner, and 
setting out from fundamental and elementary princi- 
ples; especially, the method of modern science.— Bo- 
cratlc method, the method of teaching by questions ad- 
dressed to the understanding.— Buhjeciive method. 
Same as metaphysical method.— Symbolical method, (a) 
A method in which symbols of operations are treated as if 
they were symbols of quantities, (b) A method in which, 
in analytical geom., the functions which vanish on straight 
lines, etc. . are represented by single letters, (c) In algebra, 
a method in which, by the aid of umbra, quantics are writ- 
ten as powers of polynomials.— Synthetic, pr o gressive, 
or compositive method, a method In which we set out 
with general principles and proceed to deduce their con- 


sequences.— tabular or tabell&ry method, the method 
of exhibiting the divisions of a subject by tables.— Total 
method, the method of a whole science ; par tia l meth- 
od, the method of a particular part of a science.— Uni- 
versal or general method, a method applicable to all 
problems, or to a very wide class of problems ; special or 
particular method, one applicable to a small class of 
problems. 


of a physical quantity by comparing it with another of the 
same kind the value of which is known and estimating the 
difference. See differential, and differential galvanometer, 
(b) A method, introduced by Frischen, In duplex telegraphy 
for eliminating the effect of the transmitted current on 


pt6o6in6q, working by rule, following a method, 
systematic (oi pedoomoi, physicians known as 
methodists), < pldodoq, a method: see method.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by method ; con- 
formed or conforming to a method : as, the me- 
thodic principle or sect in medicine. 

The legislator whose measures produce evil instead of 
good, notwithstanding the extensive and methodic inquiries 
which helped him to decide, cannot be held to have com- 
mitted more than error of reasoning. 

H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 77. 
Methodic doubt See doubt*. 


the instruments at the transmitting station while leaving methodical (me-thod'i-kal), a. K methodic + 

-ai.] Characterized by or exhibiting method ; 
disposed or acting in a systematic way; sys- 
tematic; orderly: as, the methodical arrange- 
ment of objects or topics ; methodical accounts ; 
a methodical man. 


them available to record any message received at the same 
Ume. See telegraphy. — Epidermic, erotematlc, Eule- 
rlan, exoscoplc, expectant method, see the adjec 
tivea. — Eulers method Of elimination. See elimlna- 
Hon. — Genetic, graphical, historical method. See 
the adjectives.— Horner’s method of approximation. 
See approximation.— Iatraliptlc methodt. Same as epi- 


dermic method.— Inductive or experimental method, 
a method which depends upon making new observations. 
— Introspective method. See introspective . — Lagran- 
gl&n, lunar, magistral method. See the adjectives. - 
Manoe’s method, a method of measuring the electrical 
resistance of a circuit in which there is an electromotive 
force. See resista nee . — MetaphyBlc&l or subjective 
ts on The assun “ * 


When I am old, I will be as methodical an hypocrite as 
any pair of lawn sleeves in Savoy. 

Shirley, Grateful Servant, ii. 1. 

I have done it in a confused manner, and without the 
nice divisions of art ; for grief is not methodical. 

__ __ Bp ’ AtUrbury, Sermons, I. vi. 

method, one which rests on The assumpt Ion" tfiat ”t he methodically (me-tliod'i-kal-i), adv. In a me- 

es of SinJ ^^S-S?2K!2!!ir ,t a th lP° 88i * thodical manner; according to a method ; with 
WliUes of things.- Method of adhesions. See the quo- method or order. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association, Dr. ®6thodiC8 (me-thod'iks), n. [PI. of methodic: 
E. B. Tylor read an interesting paper on the laws of mar- 8ee -*cs»] The science of method ; methodology, 
day and descent, illustrative of his Ingenious method of methodisation, methodise, etc. See methodi - 
studying ethnological phenomena. All myths and cus- zation otc 

toms, on a close study, may by analysts be disintegrated, —.xi- _ j. ’ . r/ _ . 

and are found to consist of certain elements. Dr. Tylor m®®Oul8H (meth pd-izm), n. [( method (see 
arranges these elements statistically, and, by inquiring Methodist) + -ism.] 1. The principle of acting 
which occur simultaneously among various peoples, according to a fixed or strict method; the svs- 

SS.Xe?h7r! D ° r nraetipfi " f 


Science, XII. 211. 
Method Of agreement, that method of experimental 
inquiry in which, some experiment being tried under a 
great variety of circumstances and found always to yield 
the same result, It is Inferred that this result would be 
reached under all circumstances.— Method of ap- 
proaches. See approach . — Method of ftTOidlUM #), a 
method of experimentation in which the circumstances 


tem or practice of methodists : as, methodism in 
medicine, or in conduct. 

This system [of medical doctrine] was known as meth- 
odism, its adherents ns the methodici or methodists. 

Encyc. Brit., XV. 802. 

Specifically — 2. [cap.] The doctrines and pol- 
ity of the Methodist Church. See Methodist 
Church, under Methodist. 
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Methodist 

Methodist (meth'od-ist), it. and a. [< method 
+ -wf.] I. it. l."[I. c.j One who is charac- 
terized by strict adherence to method; one 
who thinks or acta according to a fixed system 
or definite principles; one who is thoroughly 
versed in method. 

The finest methodic*, according to Aristotle's golden 
rale of artificial! boundes, condemns geometrical 1 pre- 
ceptes in arlthmetique or arithmetical! preceptes in geom- 
etric as irregular and abusive. 

O. Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 

The great thinkers of all times have been strict meth- 
Alcott, Table-Talk, p. 128. 


2. One of a sect of ancient physicians who 
practised by method or theory. Compare Dog- 
matist, 2. 

As many more 

As method id Musus kild with hellebore 

In autumne last 

Marston, Scourge of Villanle, Sat L 

The methodists agreed with the empirics in one point, in 
their contempt for anatomy ; but, strictly speaking, they 
were dogmatists, though with a dogma different from that 
of the Hippocratic schooL Eneyc. Brit, XV. 802. 

3. A member of the Christian denomination 
founded by John Wesley 11703-91). The name 
was first applied to Wesley and nil companions by their 
fellow-students at Oxford on account of their methodical 
habits in study and in religious life. 

Thus Bath yields a continued rotation of diversions, and 
people of all ways of thinking, even from the libertine to 
the methodist, have it In their power to complete the day 
with employment agreeable to their taste ana disposition. 

Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 50. 

Dialectic Methodists, a name given to certain Roman 
Catholic priests of France, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who opposed by argument the doctrines of the 
Huguenots. Also called Romish or Popish Methodists. — 
Free Methodists, a Methodist denomination in the Unit- 
ed States, established in 1800 at Pekin in New York. Its 
members place especial emphasis upon the doctrines of en- 
tire sanctification and eternal punishment. They rigidly 
enforce the rule for simplicity of dress, and prohibit the use 
of choir or musical instrument in church service; they 
have abandoned episcopacy, and have one superintendent 
elected every four years. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to Methodism or the 
Methodists ; belonging to or agreeing with the 
general body of Methodists : as, Methodist princi- 
ples ; a Methodist church. —The Methodist Church, 
a Christian body existing in several distinct church organ- 
isations. the most important of which are that known in 
England as the Wesleyan and that known in the United 
8tates as the Methodist Episcopal Church. These two 
bodies do not differ materially in doctrine, worship, or 
ecclesiastical organization. They are evangelical, and Ar- 
minlan in theology. Their worship is generally non-litur- 
gical. Each Methodist society, or local church, is organ- 
ized in classes, under class-leaders ; the different societies, 
which are sometimes grouped in circuits, are combined 
in districts, each of which is, in the United States, under 
the superintendence of a presiding elder. The American 
churches also have bishops, who are not diocesan, but itin- 
erant. possessing concurrent Jurisdiction over the whole 
church. The highest ecclesiastical court is the General 
Conference, which meets every fourth year. In the United 
States lay delegates have been admitted to the Conference 
since 1872, and in England since 1880. before which dates 
the Conference was a purely clerical body. Other Meth- 
odist churches are : The Welsh Calrinistic Methodists , Cal- 
vinistic in theology, formed from the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon's Connection, which Is Congregational in polity ; 
the Methodist Mew Connection, which gives a larger degree 
of _power to the laity than does the Old Connection ; the 
Bible Christians ; the Primitive Methodists ; the United 
Methodid Free Churches, a combination of three preex- 
isting Methodist organizations ; and the Wesleyan Re- 
form Union, All the above are British organizations. 
In the United States, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
exists in two geographical divisions, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church (North), and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South). There is also an African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, an African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America, the Union 
American Methodist Episcopal Church —all composed en- 
tirely of colored Methodists; the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, popularly though Inaccurately termed German Metho- 
dists, or Albrights, from the name of their founder; the 
United Brethren in Christ which Is essentially though not 
nominally a Methodist body ; the Methodist Protestant 
Church, which rejects episcopacy; and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection of America. In Canada several of 
the Methodist bodies have been consolidated into a single 
organization, called the Methodist Church of Canada. All 
these Methodist bodies agree in having a consolidated 
ministry for each body, each minister being subject to 
change of parish within certain definite periods. This 
feature of their economy is called “ the itinerancy.” 

methodistic (meth-o-dis'tik), a. [< methodist 
+ -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining to metbodism or 

methodists; characterized by or exhibiting 
strict adherence to method; hence, strict or 
exacting, as in religion or morals. 

Then spare our stage, ye methodistic men ! 

Byron, Hints from Horace. 

2. [cup.] Of or pertaining to the Methodist 
Church; characteristic of the Methodists or 
Methodism : as, Methodistic principles or prac- 
tices. 

In connection with the Methodistic revival 

Is. Taylor, Wesley and Methodism, p. 106. 
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Methodistical (meth-o-dis'ti-kal), a. [< meth- 
odistic + -ah] Same as Methodistic, 2. 

The precise number of methodistical marks you know 
best Bp. Lavington, Enthusiasm of Methodists and Pa- 
r piste Compared, p. xli. 

methodi8tically (meth-o-dis'ti-kal-i), adv In 
a methodistic manner ; “specifically [cup-], af- 
ter the manner of the Methodists; as regards 
Methodism. 

methodiz&tion (meth'od-i-za'shon), n. [< 
methodize -I- -aftott.] ’The act or ’process of 
methodizing or reducing to method; the state 
of being methodized. Also spelled tnethodisa- 
tion. 

The conceptions then, which we employ for the colli- 
gation and methodization at facts do not develop them- 
selves from within, but are impressed upon the mind 
from without J. S. MUl, Logic, I V. IL ft 2. 

methodize (meth'od-iz;, v . ; pret. and pp. meth- 
odized, ppr. methodizing. [< method 4* -ire.] 
L trans. To reduce to method ; dispose in due 
order ; arrange in a convenient manner. 

The wisdom of God hath methodized the course of things 
unto the beat advantage of goodness. 

SirT. Browne, Christ Mor., i. SO. 
Science ... Is simply common sense rectified, ex- 
tended, and methodized. J. Fisks , Cosmic Philos. , 1. 124. 

II. intrans . To be methodical ; use method. 
The mind ... is disposed to generalize and methodize 
to excess. Coleridge, Method, ft 1. 

Also spelled methodise . 

methodizer (meth'od-i-z6r), n. One who meth- 
odizes. Also spelled methodiser . 

He was a careful methodizer of his knowledge. 

Scudder, Noah Webster, p. 215. 

methodological (meth'od-6-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
methodology/ 4- -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to 
methodology. 

If there were several competing methods of geometry 
. . . geometers would inevitably be involved at the outset 
of their study In methodological discussion. 

U. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 5. 

methodologist (meth-q-dol'o-jist), ». [< meth- 
odology + -iaf.] One who is versed in or treats 
of methodology. 

methodology (meth-o-dol'o-ji), n. [< Or. ptBo- 
A<K, method, 4- -?.oyia,K TJyetv, speak : see - ology .] 

1 . A branch of logic whose office it is to show 
how the abstract principles of the science are 
to be applied to the production of knowledge ; 
the doctrine of definition and division; in a 
broader sense, the science of method in scien- 
tific procedure. 

That part of logic which is oonveraant with the perfec- 
tion. with the well-being of thought is the doctrine of 
method— methodology. 

SirW. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, xxiv. 
The rival originators of modern Methodology, Descartes 
and Bacon, vie with each other In the stress that they lay 
on this point: and the latter's warning against the “no- 
tlones male terminate” of ordinary thought is peculiarly 
needed In ethical discussion. 

H. Sidgwick, Methods yf Ethics, p. 318. 

2. A treatise on method. 

methom&nia (meth-o-ma'ni-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pldr/, fitdv, strong drink (see’ mead*), 4- pavla, 
madness.] In pathol., an irresistible morbid 
craving for intoxicating substances ; dipsoma- 
nia. 

Dipsomania is a form of physical disease, and it has 
been aptly defined as an uncontrollable and intermittent 
impulse to take alcoholic stimulants, or any other agent 
. . . which causes intoxication — In short, a methomania. 

E. C. Mann, PaychoL Med., p. 354. 

methonght (me-th&t'). Preterit of me thinks. 
methria&tniXL w. See mithridatum. 
metlmle (meth'ul), n. Same as methyl. 
methy (meth'i), n. ; pi. methies (-iz). A name 
of the burbot. 

methyl (meth'il), n. [< Gr. fierd, with, 4- v/g, 
wood.] The hypothetical radical (CH 3 ) of wood- 
spirit and its derivatives. It is analogous to 
ethyl in its chemical relations.— Methyl alcohol, 
green, mercaptan. See alcohol , etc. 
methyl&l (meth'il-al), n. [< methyl 4- al(cohol).] 
Methylene dimethyl ether, CH 2 (OCHo) 2 , a li- 
quid product of the oxidation of methylic al- 
cohol. It has a pleasant odor, and by oxidation 
passes into formic acid. 

methylamine (meth'il-am-in), n. [< methyl 4- 
amine.] A colorless gas (NH 2 CH 3 ), having a 
strong ammoniacal odor, and resembling am- 
monia in many of its reactions. It may be regarded 
as ammonia (NH S ) in which the radical methyl (CH 3 ) has 
been substituted for a hydrogen atom. When brought in 
contact with a lighted taper it burns with a livid yellowish 
flame. Methylamine may be condensed to a liquid ; It has 
not been solidified. It is exceedingly soluble In water, 
and forms, with acids, crystallixable salts. 

methylate (meth'i-lat), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
methylated , ppr. methylating. [< methyl 4- -ate*.] 


Metis 

To mix or impregnate with methylic alcohol or 


naphtha communicates a disagreeable 
which renders the spirit unfit for drinking. It is of much 
use in the arts as a solvent; for preserving specimens, in 
the manufacture of varnishes, for burning in spirit- lamps, 
etc. 

methyl-bine (meth'il-blfi), n, A coal-tar color 
prepared by treating spirit-blue (see spirit-blue , 
2) with methyl chlorid. It is used to aye light- 
blue tints on silk, and possesses a purer tone 
than spirit-blue. 

methylconine (meth'il-kd-nin), n. [< methyl 
4* conine.] One of the alkaloids found in com- 
mercial conine. 

methylcrotonic (meth # il-kro- ton ' ik), a. In 
chem ., used only in the folfowing phrase: — 
Methylcrotonic acid. Same as cevadic acid (which see, 
under cevadic). 

methylene (meth'i-len), n. (X methyl 4* -ene. 1 
A bivalent hydrocarbon radical (CH 2 ) which 
does not exist free, but occurs in many com- 
pounds, as methylene iodide, CH 2 I 2 . Also 
called methene. 

methylene-blne (meth'i-len-blS), n. A coal- 
tar color prepared by treating dimetbylaniline 
successively with hydrochloric acid, sodium 
nitrite, sulphureted hydrogen, common salt, 
and zinc chlorid. it la used in dyeing, and produces 
fast blues on cotton, leather, and jute, but not on wool or 
silk. It la also an important bacterioscopic reagent 
methylic (me-thU'ik), a. [< methyl 4- -ic.] 
Containing or related to the radical methyl. — 
Methylic alcohol, ether, etc. See tbe nouns, 
methyl-salicylic (meth-il-sal-i-sil'ik), a. Con- 
taining methyl in combination with salicylic 
acid — Methyl-salicylic acid, the methyl eater of sali- 
cylic aclcL ana the chief Ingredient of wintergreen-oil, 
from Oaultheria procumbent, a colorless, agreeably smell- 
ing oil which forms salts that are easily decomposed. 

methyl-violet (meth-il-vT o-let), n. A coal-tar 
color produced by tbe direct oxidation of pure 
dimetnylaniline with chlorid of copper. Also 
called Paris violet. 

methymnion (meth-im'ni-oti), n. ; pi. methym- 
nia (-&)• [NL., < Gr. peOb/ivia, < per&, after. 4* 
vpvoc, hymn.] In anc. pros., a short colon after 
an antistropbe. 

methysis (meth'i-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. /itdwnc, 
drunkenness, < urBietv, to be drunken with 
wine.] In pa thol., drunkenness; intoxication, 
metic (met'ik), n . [Irre^. for *metec, < L. me- 
teecus , < Gr. /liroacoc, a resident alien, prop, adj., 
changing one’s abode, < /itr6, over (denoting 
change), 4- oIkoc, house, abode: see economy.] 
An emigrant or immigrant; specifically, in an- 
cient Greece, a resident alien who in general 
bore the burdens of a citizen, and haa some 
of the citizen’s privileges ; hence, any resident 
alien. 

To all men, rich and poor, citizens and metics, the com- 
parative excellence of the democracy . . . was now manl- 
iest.* Orote, Hist. Greece, VI. 2. 

The Patricians, as distinguished from the Patres, formed 
an aristocracy as compared with their freedtnen or other 
dependents, or with the metics or strangers that sojourned 
among them, or with the alien population that were per- 
mitted, on terms more or less hard, to cultivate tneir 
lands. W. E. Hearn, Ary an Household, p. 102. 

meticulous (mf-tik'u-lus), a. [= F. meticuleux , 
< L. meticulosns, full of fear, < me his, fear.] 
Timid; over-careful. 

Melancholy and meticulous heads. Sir T. Browne. 

A stylist of Plato's super-subtle and meticulous consis- 
tency. Amer. Jour. PhUol IX. 209. 

meticulouslyt (me-tik'u-lus-li), adv. Timidly. 

Move circumspectly, not fneticulously. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., L 83. 

motif (me'tif), v. [< F. mttif, OF. mestif, of 
mixed breed: see mastiff \ and cf. mestee, mes- 
tizo.] The offspring of a white person and a 
quadroon. 

meting 1 (me'ting), ft. [ME. meting, < A8. me- 
tung y verbal n. of metan, mete: see mete*.] 
Measuring. 

meting 2 t, n. A Middle English form of meeting. 
metingSf, [ME. metynge , < AS. mating, ver- 

bal n. of matan, dream: see mete 2 .] A dream. 

Joseph ... he that redde so 
The kyngea metynge, Pharao. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 282. 

Metis (me'tis), w. [< Gr. M griq, daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and sometimes called the 
mother of Athene: a personification of pf/nq, 
wisdom, prudence. J 1. In Gr. myth., a goddess 
personifying prudence, daughter of Oceanus 
and Tetnys, and first wife of Zeus. — 2. The 
ninth of tne planetoids in the order of discov- 
ery, first observed by Graham at Markree, Ire- 
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land, in April, 1848. — 3. A genus of crustace- 
ans. — 4. A genus of mollusks. Adams , 1858. 

m6tis (ma-tes'), n. [F.: see mestizo.'] 1. Same 
as mestizo . — 2. In the Dominion of Canada, a 
half-breed of French and Indian parentage. 

I am aware that the mixture of French and Indian blood 
haa produced the well-known class of mitis, half-breeds, 
members of which are found here and there throughout 
Canada, but these are comparatively few in numbers. 

Amer. Jour. PhUoL, VIII. 151. 

metOBCiOOS (me-te'shius), a. [NL., < Gr. ytrd, 
beyond, + oIkos, a house.] Hetercecious. 

metOBdsm (me-te'sizm), n. [< metcec-ious + 
-to»i.l Hetercecism. 

metoleic (met-o'le-ik), «. [< Gr. yera, with, 

after. + E. oleic.] Related to oleic acid or olein. 
— Metoleic add, a liquid acid resulting from the action 
of sulphuric acid on oleic acid. 

Metonic (me-ton'ik), a. [< Me to it, < L. Me ton, 
Meto(n-), < Gr. M Iruv, Meton (see def.).] Of 
or pertaining to Meton, an ancient Athenian 
astronomer — Metonic cycle. See cycle i .— Metonic 
year. 8ee year. 

metonymic (met-o-nim'ik), a. [= Pg. metony - 
mico = It. metonimico , < Gr. yeruwyiK^, belong- 
ing to metonymy, < [leruvvpua, metonymy : see 
metonymy.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
metonymy ; used by way of metonymy, 
metonymical (met-o-nim'i-kal), a. [< meto- 
nymic +.-«/.] Same as metonymic. 

Intricate turnings, by s transumptive and metonymical 
kind of speech, are called meanders. 

Drayton, Rosamond to King Henry, note 2. 

metonymically (met-o-nim'i-kal-i), adv. By 
metonymy. 

metonymy (me-ton'i-mi), n. [= F. metonymies 
8p. mctonimia = It. metonimia , metonomia,< LL. 
metony mia , < Gr. urruvvyia, a change of name (in 
rhet., as defined), < yerd. after, + bvoya , JEolic 
bwya, name: see onym. J In rhet.. change of 
name ; a trope or figure of speech that consists 
in substituting the name of one thing for that 
of another to which the former bears a known 
and close relation. It is a method of increasing the 
force or comprehensiveness of expression by the employ- 
ment of figurative names that call up conceptions or as- 
sociations of ideas not suggested by the literal ones, as 
Heaven for God, the Sublime Porte for the Turkish govern- 
ment, head and heart fur intellect and affection, the town 
for its inhabitants, the bottle tor strong drink, etc. See 
eynecdoche. 

These and such other speaches, where ye take the name 
of the Author for the thing it selfe, or the thing con- 
teiniug for that which is contained, & in many other 
cases do as it were wrong name the person or the thing. 
So neuerthelesse as it may be vuderstood, it is by the figure 
metonymia, or inisnamer. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poeaie, p. 151. 

metope (met'5-pe), u. [= F. mttope = Sp. wto- 
topa = Pg. It. metopa , < L. metopa , < Gr. yerdny, 
the space between the triglyphs of a frieze, < 
yerd, between, + bxfj, an aperture, hollow.] 1 . 
In arch., a slab inserted between two triglyphs 
of the Doric frieze, sometimes, especially m late 


Acta.'oa aiul Artemis. — Metope from the southern temple of the 
eastern plateau of Sclinus. 

work, cut in the same block with one triglyph or 
more. It was so called because In the primitive Doric, 
of which the later triglyphs represent the ends of the ceil- 
ing-beams, the metopes were left open as windows, and 
were thus literally apertures between the beams. The 
metopes were characteristically ornamented with sculp- 
ture iu high relief, hut they were frequently left plain, or 
adorned simply with painting. See cuts under Doric, 
monotrifflyph, and temple. 

2. In zodl., same as facies. Huxley. 


metopic (me-top'ik), a. [< Gr. ytrunov, the 
forehead, front, lit. the space between the 
eyes, < yard, between, + (£wr-), eye.] Of 

or pertaining to the forehead: as, a metopic 
suture.— MetoplC point, a point midway between the 
greatest protuberances of the right and left frontal emi- 
nences. See craniometry. — Metopic suture, the median 
suture uniting the two halves or the frontal hone, pres- 
ent in early life and sometimes visible in adult skulls. 
Also called frontal euture. 

Metopidius (met-o-pid'i-us), n. [NL. (Wagler, 
1832), < Gr. yeronidtoc, equiv. to ytruiriaioc, of 
or pertaining to the 
forehead, < yerontov, 
fdnjirov , the fore- /« 
head: see metopic .] 

A genus of Indian 
and African gralla- Mtupidtu*. 

torial birds of the '• “• ‘ *• 

family Farridce or 

Jacanidee , characterized by the laminar expan- 
sion of the radius and the reduction of the spur 
on the wing. There are several species, as M. 
africanus, M. indie us, and others, 
metopism (met'o-pizm), n. [< mctop-ic + -tom.] 
That character of an adult skull presented in 
the persistence of a frontal or metopic suture, 
metopoecopic (met'o-pq-skop'ik), a. [= F. me- 
toposcopique; as metoposcop-y + -to.] Relating 
to metoposcopy. 

metoposcopical (met'o-po-skop'i-kal), a. [< 
metoposcopic + -al.] Same as metoposcopic. 

A physiognomist might have exorcised the metoposcopi- 
cal science upon it [s (see). Scott , Abbot, xxxii. 

metoposcopist (met-o-pos'ko-pist), n. [< met- 
oposcop-y *r -ist.] One versed in metoposcopy. 

Apion speaks of the mctopoecopuU who judge by the ap- 
pearance of the face. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 4. 

metoposcopy (met-q-pos'ko-pi), n. [= F. me- 
toposcopie = Sp. metoposcopia = Pg. It. metopo - 
scopia , < Gr. yiTwirov, the forehead, front, + 
oicoireivj view. ] The study of physiognomy ; the 
art of discovering the character or the disposi- 
tions of men by their features or the lines of 
the face. 

Other signs [of melancholy] there are taken from phys- 
iognomy, metopoecopy, chiromancy. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 89. 

metosteon (me-tos'te-on), w.; pi. metostea (-a). 
[NL., < Gr. yera, after. + oarkov, a bone.] In 
ornith.y the posterior lateral piece or special 
ossification of the sternum, behind the pleuros- 
teon, on each side of the lophosteon. See cut 
under carinate. 

metovum (me-to'vum), it.; pi. me toe a (-vfi). 
[NL., < Gr. yera, after, + L. ovum (= Gr. <ydv), 
egg: see ovum.] A meroblastic egg, ovum, or 
ovule which has acquired its store of food- 
yolk, or been otherwise modified from its origi- 
nal primitive condition as an egg-cell or pro- 
tovum. Also called after-egg and deutovum. 
metralgia (me-tral'ji-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. yr/rpa, 
womb, + a?.yof, pain.] In pathol., pain in the 
womb. 

metran (met'ran), n. The abuna; the head of 
the Abyssinian or Ethiopic church. 
metre 1 , n. See meter*. 
metre 2 , n. See meter 3 . 

metrectopia (met-rek-to'pi-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
yyrpa, womb (see matrix ), + Iktottoc, out of 
place : see ectopia.] Displacement of the womb. 
Thomas , Med. Diet. 

metrectopic (met-rek-top'ik), a. [< metrectopia 
+ -to.] Pertaining to or affected with met- 
rectopia. 

metretet, «. [ME., < L. metretay < Gr. ytrprjTr^, 
an Athenian measure for liquids (about 9 Eng- 
lish gallons), < furpe'tVy measure, < ykrpov, a 
measure : see meter*.] An ancient liquid mea- 
sure. The Attic, Macedonian, and Spanish metrete was 
abont 40 liten, or 101 United States gallons. The Lace- 
demonian and Eginetan measure was about 55 liters. In 
Egypt the artaba was sometimes called a metrete. 

Of fyneet must in oou metrete. 

Or it be atte the state of his ferveuce, 
vm unce of gronnden wermode in a shete 
Dependaont honge, and XLti dayes swete ; 

Thenne onte it take. 

Palladius, Hushondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 203. 

metric 1 (met'rik), a. [< NL. metricus , < Gr. 
ytrptxb;, taken in the ht. sense ‘pertaining to 
measure,’ < ykrpov, measure: see meter *, and 
cf. metric 2 , metric*.] Quantitative ; involving 
or relating to measures of distance, especially 
in different directions. See geometry. 
metric 2 (met'rik), a. and n. [I. a. = F. mStrique 
= Sp. mttrico = Pg. It. metrico (cf. D. metriek. 
metrisch = G. metrisch = Dan. Sw. metrisk), < 
L. metricus, < Gr. ytr ptn6c, pertaining to meter 



(of verse), < ptrpov, meter : see meter*. II. ». 
= F. mdtnque = Sp. mStrica = Pg. It. metrica 
= G. Dan. Sw. metrik , < NL. metrica f < Gr. ye- 
rpaJj (sc. rkxyv)y the art of meter, prosody, fem. 
of yetjptKdg, pertaining to meter: see above.] 
I. a. Having meter or poetic rhythm ; pertain- 
ing to meter or to metrics ; metrical. 

Hesiod with his metric fragments of rustic wisdom. 

J. S. Blackie. 

n. Same as metrics*. 

Let the writer ou metric write the poet's scores mathe- 
matically. Trane. Amor. PhiloL Am XVI. 87. 


metric 3 (met'rik), a. [< F. mttrique (= Sp. 
mttrico = Pg. It. metrico (after F.), < NL. me- 
tricus, pertaining to the system based on the 
meter, < metrum.& meter: see meter*, and cf. 
metric 1 , metric*.] Pertaining to that system 
of weights and measures of which the meter is 

the fundamental unit Metric system, the system 

of measurement of which the meter U the fundamental 
unit. First adopted in France (definitely in 1799), it is in 
general nse in most other civilized countries, except the 
English-speaking countries, and is now almost universally 
adopted for scientific measurements. Its use is permitted 
in Great Britain, and was legalized in the United States in 
186& The meter, the unit of length, was intended to be 
one ten-milUonth part of the earth's meridian qnadrant, 
and is so very nearly. Its length is 89.870 inches. (See 
meters.) The unit of surface is the are, which is 100 square 
meters. The theoretical unit of volume is the Acre, which 
is a cubic meter. The unit of volume for the purposes of 
the market is the liter, which is the volume of 1 kilogram 
of distilled water at its maximum density, and is there- 
fore intended to be 1 cubic decimeter. For 10 times, 100 
times, 1,000 times, and 10,000 times one of the above units, 
the prefixes deco-, heclo-, kilo-, and tnyrxa- are used. For 
A. rhn, jiAre of the respective units, deci -. centi , and miUi- 
are prefixed. The micron, adopted by the international 
commission, is one millionth of a meter. The following 
is a complete table of equivalents : 


1 myriameter 

1 kilometer 
1 hectometer 
1 decameter 
1 meter 
1 decimeter 
1 centimeter 
1 millimeter 
1 micron 
1 hectare 
1 are 

1 centi&re (or ) 
square meter) )* 
1 decastere 
1 stere (or cubic) 
meter) ( 
1 decistere 
1 kiloliter 

1 hectoliter 

1 decaliter 


1 liter 

1 deciliter 

1 millier 
1 metric quintal 

1 kilogram 

1 hectogram 
1 decagram 
1 gram 
1 decigram 
1 centigram 
1 milligram 


= 5.4 nautical miles, or 0.21 statute 
miles. 

= 0.021 statute mile, or nearly g mile. 

= 109.4 yards. 

= 0.497 chain, or 1.988 rods. 

= 39.37 inches, or nearly 3 feet 3 J inches. 

= 3.937 inches. 

= 0.3937 inch. 

= 0.03987 inch, or 1-25.4 iuch. 

= sjloo inch. 

= 2.471 acres. 

= 119.6 square yards. 

= 10.704 square feet 

= 18 cubic yards, or about 2} cords. 

= 1.307 cubic yards, or 35.3 cubic feet 

= 31 cubic feet 

s 1 tun 12 gallons 2 pints 2 gills old 
wine-measure. 

= 22.01 imperial gallons, or 26.4 United 
States gallons. 

= 2 gallons 1 pint 2f gills imperial mea- 
sure. or 2 gallons 2 quarts 1 pint 1 
gill United States measure. 

= 1 pint 3 gills imperial, or 1 quart 1 
gill United States measure. 

= 0.704 gill imperial, or 0.845 gill United 
States measure. 

= 1 ton avoirdupois less 85 pounds. 

= 2 hundredweight less 8| pounds, or 
220 pounds 7 ounces. 

= 2 pounds 3 ounces 4g drams avoirdu- 
pois. 

= 8 ounces 8g drams avoirdupois.. 

= 154.32 grains troy. 

= 15.48234874 grains 

= 154.32 grains. 

= 0.15432 grain. 

= 0.015432 grain. 


Closely connected with the metric system was the pro- 
posed division of the right angle or circular quadrant Into 
100 equal parts instead of 90 degrees ; but this has not 
met with favor, mainly because the name degrees was re- 
tained, introducing a risk of confusion. See gram?. 
metrical 1 (met'ri-kal), a. [< metric 1 + -al.] 
Pertaining to measurement, or the use of 
weights and measures ; employed in or deter- 
mined by measuring: as, a metrical unit of 
length or quantity; the metrical systems of the 
ancients. 


If we agree to accept a precise metrical quantity of one 
metal as our standard. Jevons, Money, p. 09. 

Metrical diagram. See diagram.— Metrical prop- 
erty or proposition. 8ee descriptive property, under de- 
scriptive. • 

metrical 2 (met'ri-kal), a. [< metric* + -«/.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by poetical mea- 
sure or rhythm ; written in verse ; metric : as, 
metrical terms ; the metrical psalms. 

The Poetic metricall of the Grecians and Latines came 
to be much corrupted and altered. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 7. 

metrically (met'ri-kal-i), adv. In a metrical 
manner; measuredly ; as regards meter. 

metrician (me-trish'an), n. [< metric* + -ton.] 
A writer of verse ; one who is skilled in meters. 

Ye that beue metricians me excuse. 

Court of Love, L 80. 

These Latin metricians . . . seem in their scanning of 
poetry to have beat time In the same way. 

J. Hadley, Essays, p. 97. 
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metricist (met'ri-sist), n. [< metric 2 + -ist.] 
A metrical writer; a metrician. 

Counterpoint, therefore, is not to be achieved by the 
metricist, even though he be Pindar himself. 

JSncyc. Brit., XIX 262. 

metrics 1 (met'riks), n. [PI. of metric 1 : see -4cs.] 
The philosophical and mathematical theory of 
measurement. 

metrics 2 (met'riks), n. [PI. of metric 2 : see -tc*.] 

1. The art of versification. — 2. The science or 
doctrine which treats of rhythm in language and 
its employment in poetic composition. Both as 
an art and as a science metrics is a branch of rhythmics, 
and relates to rhythm in language as music or harmonics 
does to musical rhythm, and orchestics (regarded as an 
art or science by the ancients) to rhythm in the move- 
ments of the body. It is a distinct science from grammar 
in its proper sense, the only department of which ap- 
proaching metrics is that called prosody — that is, the study 
of quantity or the determination of longs and shorts in 
spoken language. As a matter of convenience grammars 
nave added to this elementary or empiric treatises on 
versification, and so in traditional and popular usage pros- 
ody is made equivalent to metrics. In metrical compo- 
sition the unit Is the time (mora) or the syllable. In the 
nomenclature of modern metrics syllables combine into 
feet or measures, these into lines, and lines into stanzas 
or strophes. In the more exact and complete terminology 
of ancient metrics times or syllables combine into feet or 
measures, measures into cola, lines (verses), or periods, 
periods into systems or strophes, strophes into pericop^s, 
and lines, periods, systems, or peri copes into poems. Also 
metric. 

Metridium (me-trid'i-um), «. [NL., < Gr. yv- 
rpidtocy < y^rpa, womb: see matrix .] A genus of 
sea-anemones. M. marpinatum is the commonest sea- 
anemone of the New England coast, found in abundance 



Sea-anemone (Metridinm marginatum}, open and closed. 

in quiet tide-pools on rocks and submerged timber. When 
full-blown or distended with water this actinia may be 
eight or ten inches in diameter. 

metriflc&tion (mefc'ri-fi-ka'shon), n. [< metri- 
fy + -ation (see -fication).] The making of 
verses; a metrical composition. [Rare.] 

Should I flounder awhile without a tumble 
Through this metrifimUon of Catullus. 

Tennyson, Hendecasyllabics. 

metrifler (met'ri-fi-&r), n. A inetrist; a versi- 
fier. 

metrify (met'ri-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. metrified, 
ppr. metrifying . [< OF. metrifier , < ML. metrifi- 
care, write in meter, < L. metrum, meter (see 
meter%), 4- facer e, make: see -/y.] To compose 
meters or verses. 

In metrifying his base can not well be larger then a 
meetre of six. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 79. 

MetriinSB (raet-ri-i'ne), n . pi. [< Metrius + 
-i/kb.] A group of beetles of the family Cara- 
bidas, typified by the genus Metritis, having the 
body not pedunculate, the posterior cox® sepa- 
rated, the prosternum prolonged at the tip, 
and the mandibles with a setigerous puncture. 
Also Metriiniy as a tribe of Carabine. 

metrist (me'trist), n. [= Sp. metrista, < ML. 
metristay a writer in meter, a poet, < L. metrum, 
meter: see meter** and -wf.] One who is versed 
in poetic meter or rhythm; a metrical writer; 
a metrician. 

Coleridge himself, from natural fineness of ear, was the 
beat metrist among modern English poets. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 267. 

metritis (me-tri'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. yijrpa (see 
matrix) , womb, + -itis.] In pathol.y inflamma- 
tion of the uterus, especially of its middle coat. 

Metritis (met'ri-us), n. [NL., < Gr. yirpio g, of 
moderate size, < yhpov , measure: see meter 2 .] 
The typical genus of Metnina i, founded by 
Eschscnoltz in 1829. M. contractus is a Cali- 
fornian species found in woods under stones, 
metrocarcinoma (me-tro-kar-si-nd'ma), n. : pi. 
metrocarcinomata (-ma-tft). [NL., < (*rr. pvt pa, 
womb, 4- KapKivwpa, a cancer: see carcinoma.] 
In pathol.y carcinoma of the uterus. 
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metrochrome (met'ro-krom), n. [< Gr. pirpov, 
a measure, 4- xpupa, color.] An instrument 
for measuring colors. 

metrocracy (me-trok'ra-si), n. [< Gt. ufirypj 
mother, 4* sparia, < sparely, rule.] Rule by the 
mother of the family. 

The theory which regards metrocracy and communal 
marriage as a stage through which the human race in gen- 
eral has passed. The Academy, Feb. 15, 1888, p. 186. 

metrograph (met'r^-gr&f), n. [< Gr. peTfHtVy a 
measure, 4* yp6fctv, write.] An apparatus for 
measuring and recording the rate of speed of a 
railway locomotive at any moment, and the time 
of arrival at and departure from each station. 

metrolacon (met-rd-I'a-kon), w.; pi. metroiaca 
(-ka). [LL., also metroiacum, < Gr. yt/rp^anbv, 
neut. of prfrptpoKi kyequiv. to yyrp$ of a mother, 
specifically of Cybele as the mother of the 
gods, < pftmpi mother: see mother 1 .] In pros ., 
same as galliambus. 

metrological (met-ro-lo j ' i-kal) , a. [< metrolog-y 
4- -tc-tf/T] Of or pertaining to metrology. 

®©trCfloglSt (met-rol'o-jist), n. [< metrolog-y 4* 
-ist.] A student of or an expert in metrology. 

metrology (met-rol'o-ji), ». [= F. metroloaie = 
Bp. metrologia = Pg.* It. metrologia , < Gr. pirpov , 
a measure, 4- -h>yta, < ’/Jyeiv, speak: see - ology .] 
The science of weights and measures, it has two 
paris. one relating to the art of weighing and measuring, 
and the other accumulating facts in regard to units of mea- 
sure which are now or have formerly been in use.— Docu- 
mentary metrology, the science of ancient weights and 
measures based upon the study of monuments, especially of 
standards in regard to which there is sufficient evidence 
that they were intended to represent certain measures. - 
Historical metrology, the Investigation of the weights 
and measures of the past, and especially of the ancients. 
It is divided into documentary and inductive metrology. 
—Inductive metrology, that based upon the measure- 
ment of a large number of objects in regard to any one 
of which there is little or no evidence that it was intended 
to have any exact measure. 

metromania (met-ro-ma'ni-&), n. [= F. mttro- 
manie = Sp. metromania = Pg. metromania,(. Gr. 
pirpov, measure, 4- yavia , madness.] A mania 
for writing poetry. 

metromamac (met-ro-ma'ni-ak), a. [< metro- 
mania 4- -ic.] Characteristic of or affected with 
metromania; excessively fond of writing verses. 

He seems to have [suddenly] acquired the facility of 
versification, and to display it with almost metromaniac 
eagerness. 

W. Taylor, Survey of German Poetry, I. 188. (Davies.) 

metrometer 1 (met-rom'e-tdr), n. [< Gr. pirpov , 
measure, 4* pirpov , measure.] Same as metro- 
nome. 

metrometer 2 (met-rom'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. yi/rpa, 
the womb, 4* pirpov , measure.] Same as hyste- 
rometer. 

metronome (met'ro-nom), n. [= F. metronome, X 
Gr. pirpov, a measure, 4- vdyog, law: see nome 3.] 
A mechanical contrivance for marking time, es- 
pecially as an aid in musical study or perform- 
ance. In its usual form it consists of a double pendulum 
(oscillating on a pivot near its center), the lower end of 
which is weighted with a ball of lead, while the upper end 
carries a weight of brass that may be moved up or down. 
When the latter weight is moved up, the rate of oscillation 
is slower ; when it is moved down, the rate is faster. The 
upper end of the pendulum is graduated, so that any desired 
number of oscillations per minute can be secured. The 
whole is connect- 
ed with clock- 
work hiving a 
strong spring, 
whereby the os- 
cillation may be 
maintained for 
several minutes, 
and each oscil- 
lation may be 
marked by a dis- 
tinct tick or 
clack. The inven- 
tion of the metro- 
nome was claim- 
ed by J. N. Mael- 
zel in 1816, but it 
is probable that 
he only adapted 
and Introduced 
it to general use. 

The instrument 
is used for re- 
cording the tem- 
po desired by a composer, and also as a means of teaching 
beginners the habit of keeping strict time. Its use is in- 
dicated in printed music by the metronomic mark (which 
see, under market ). Sometimes an attachment is adaed for 
striking a bell at every second, third, fourth, or sixth os- 
cillation, so as to mark primary accents : such a metro- 
nome is called a beU-metronome. Various other metro- 
nomes have been invented, most of which are based upon 
the pendulum principle. Abbreviated Jf. 

metronomic (met-ro-nom'ik), a. [< metronome 
4- -ic.] Pertaining to a metronome, or to tem- 
po as indicated by a metronome Metronomic 

mark. See mark*. 



Maelzel's Metronome. 

(The dotted lines show the extent of vibration 
of the pendulum.) 
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metronomy (met-ron'o-mi), n. [< metronome 
4- -y.] The act, process, or science of using 
a metronome, or of indicating tempo by refer- 
ence to a metronome. 

metronymic (met-ro-nim'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. 
tnrrpuwpiKog, named after one’s mother, < pyryp, 
mother, 4* bvopa , iEolic owpa , name : see onym. 
Ct. matronymiCy patronymic.] I. a. Derived 
from the name of a mother or other female an- 
cestor: correlative to patronymic: as, a metro- 
nymic name. 

U. ». A maternal name; a name derived 
from the mother or a maternal ancestor. 

Of metronymics, as we may call them, used as personal 
descriptions, we find examples both before and after the 
Conquest. E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 380. 

metroperitonitis (me-tro-per'i-to-ni'tis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. pr/rpa, the womb, 4- NL*. peritonitis, 
q. v.] In pathol.y inflammation of the uterus 
and peritoneum. 

metrophlebitis (ine'tro-fle-bi'tis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. pgr pa, the womb, 4- *NL. phlebitis , q. v.] 
Inflammation of the veins of the womb. 

metropolet (met'ro-pol), n. [< OF. metropole , 
F. metropole: see metropolis.] A metropolis. 
Halliwell. 

Dublin being the metropole and chiefe citie of the whole 
land, and where are hir maiesties principal! and high 
courts. IJolinshed, Ireland, an. 1578. 

metropolis (me-trop'o-lis), n. [= F. metropole 
= Sp. metrdpoll = rg. It. metropoli, < LL. metro- 
polis, < Gr. prjrpdno/jg, a mother state or city (a 
state or city in relation to its colonies), also a 
capital city, < pi/njp, = E. mother , 4- irdhs, state, 
city: see police.] 1. In ancient Greece, the 
mother city or parent state of a colony, as 
Corinth of Corcyra and Syracuse, or Phoe©a 
of Massalia (Marseilles), the colony being in- 
dependent, but usually maintaining close rela- 
tions with the metropolis. 

This Sldon, the auncient Metropolis of the Phoenicians 
(now called SaitoX in likelihood was built by Sidon. 

Furchas, Pilgrimage, p. 90. 

Colonies may be regarded as independent states, attach- 
ed to their metropolis by ties of sympathy aud common de- 
scent, but no further. 

W. Smith, Diet Greek and Roman Anttq., p. 814. 

2. Later, a chief city; a seat of government; 
in the early church , the see or chief city of an 
ecclesiastical province. 

We stopped at Pavia, that was once the metropolis of a 
kingdom, but at present a poor town. 

Addison, Travels in Italy. 

3. In modern usage : (a) Specifically, the see 
or seat of a metropolitan bishop. 

That so stood oat against the holy church, 

The great metropolis and see of Rome. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 72. 

Marcianopolis lost its metropolitlcal rights, though it 
Btill continued a 8ee ; and Debeltus or Zagara became the 
Metropolis of the province. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, L 44. 

(b) The capital city or seat of goveniment of a 
country, as London, Paris, or Washington. (c) 
A chief city ; a city holding the first rank in any 
respect within a certain territorial range : as. 
New York is the commercial metropolis of the 
United States. — 4. In zobgeog. and hot, the 
place of most numerous representation of a 
species by individuals, or of a genus by species ; 
the focus of a generic area. See generic. 

metropolitan (met-ro-poPi-tan), a. and n. [= 
F. metropolitan n = Sp. Pg. It. metropolitano , < 
LL. metropolitauuSy of a metropolis, < metropo- 
lis, a metropolis: see metropolis.] I, a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to a metropolis, in any sense: 
residing in or connected with a metropolis: as, 
metropolitan enterprise ; metropolitan police. 

The eclipse 

That metropolitan volcanoes make. 

Whose Stygian throats breathe darkness all day long. 

Cowper , Task, Hi. 727. 

2. Of or pertaining to the chief see of an eccle- 
siastical province: as, a metropolitan church. 

A bishop at that time bad power in his own diocese over 
all other ministers there, and a metropolitan bishop sun- 
dry preeminence above other bishops. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. $ 8. 

Very near the metropolitan church there are several 
pieces of marble entablatures and columns. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. L 258. 
Metropolitan district. See district. 

H. n. 1. A citizen of the mother city or pa- 
rent state of a colony. See metropolis , 1. 

Both metropolitans and colonists styled themselves H el- 
lens, and were recognized as such by each other. 

Orote , Hist. Greece, II. 315. 

2. Eccles. : (a) In the early Christian church, 
the bishop of the municipal capital of a prov- 
ince or eparchy, who haa a general ecclesias- 
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tioal superintendence oyer the bishops and 
churches of his province, confirmed, ordained, 
and when necessary excommunicated the bish- 
ops, and convened and presided over the pro- 
vincial synods. The superiority in rank of the bishops 
of the principal sees was so early established that many 
authorities have held that the office of metropolitan (in- 
cluding also under this title the primates of patriarchal 
sees) was of apostolic origin. In the developed organiza- 
tion under the Christian emperors a metropolitan ranked 
above an ordinary bishop and below a patriarch or exarch. 
In medieval times the power of most of the metropolitans 
in western countries became much diminished, while that 
of the diocesan bishops and the pope was relatively in- 
creased. See archbishop and primate. 

By consent of all churches, . . . the precedency in each 
province was assigned to the Bishop of the Metropolis, who 
was called the first Bishop, the Metropolitan. 

Barrow, The Pope’s Supremacy. 

The bishops [of Cyprus] were . . . subjected to the Latin 
metropolitan, who was bound to administer justice among 
them. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 167. 

(b) In modern usage, in the Roman Catholic and 
other episcopal churches, any archbishop who 
has bishops under his authority. 

These be, lo, the verye prelates and bysshoppes metro- 
politans and postlcs of tbeyr sects. 

Sir T. More , Works, p. 1091. 

The archbishops of Canterbury and York are both metro- 
politans. Hook. 

An Oath of obedience to the metropolitan . . . was added 
to the Oath of Supremacy. 

B. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvL 

(c) In the Greek Church, the bishop of the muni- 
cipal capital of a province, who is in rank inter- 
mediate between a patriarch and a bishop or 
titular archbishop. 

At length the gilded portals of the sanctuary are re- 
opened. and the Metropolitan, attended by the deacons, 
comes forward, carrying the Holy Eucharist 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 197. 

3f. A chief city; a metropolis. 

It [Amiens] is . . . the metropolitan of Picardy. 

Coryat, Crudities, L 15. 

metropolitanate (met-rd-pol'i-tan-at), n. [< 
ML. *metropolitanatus , < LL. metropolitans , a 
metropolitan: see metropolitan.'] The office or 
see of a metropolitan bishop. 

As bis wife she [Heloisa] closed against him [ Abelard] 
that ascending ladder of ecclesiastical honours, the prior- 
ate, the abbacy, the bishopric, the metropolitanate, the car- 
dlnalate, and even that which was beyond and above all. 

MUman, Latin Christianity, vliL 5. 

metropolit&nism (met-ro-pol'i-tan-izm), fi. 
The state of being a metropolis or great city. 

The return of New York to oil-light illumination is not 
very encouraging to braggers of our meiropolitanism. 

Electric Rev., XV. ix. 4. 

metropolitanize (met-rd-pori-tan-iz),r. t.) pret. 
and pp. mctropolitanizedjjppT. metropolitanizing. 
[< metropolitan + -tee.] To impart the character 
of a metropolis to ; render metropolitan. 

The intermediate space [between Philadelphia and New 
York] must be metropolitanized. 

Philadelphia Press , Jan. 6 , 1870. 

metropolitet (me-trop'o-lit), n. and a. [< LL. 
metropolitan a bishop in a metropolis, < LGr. pv- 
Tpoiro/aTTK , a native of a metropolis, a bishop in 
a metropolis, < Gr. prjrpintohq, metropolis: see 
metropolis .] Same as metropolitan. 

The whole Conntrey of Russia is termed by some by the 
name of Moscouia the Metropolite city. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 479. 

metropolitic (met-ro-pol'i-tik), a. [< ML. me- 
tropoUticus, < LGr. pr/rporroMriKdc, < pyrporro/uTjjg, 
a bishop in a metropolis: see metropolite .] 
Same as metropolitical. 

Canterbury, then honoured with the metropolitic see. 

Selden, Illustrations of Drayton's Polyolbion, xviii. 

metropolitical (met*rd-po-lit'i-kal), a. [< met- 
ropolitic 4- -a/.] 1. Pertaining to or being a 

metropolis; metropolitan. 

This ia the chief or metropolitical city of the whole 
island. if. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 332). 

2. Eccles., pertaining to the rank, office, or see 
of a metropolitan. 

The erection of a power in the person of Titus, a metro- 
political power over the whole island of Crete. 

Abp. Sancrqft, Sermons, p. 4. (Latham.) 

Mepeham himself fell a victim to the pope's policy, for 
he died of mortification at being repelled in his metro- 
political visitation by Grandison, bishop of Exeter, who 
announced that the pope had exempted him from any 
such jurisdiction. Stubbs, Const. Hist., ft 384. 

Canterbury is . . . the metropolitical cathedral — L e., the 
cathedral of the metropolitan. N. and Q., 5th ser., X. 397. 

metrorrhagia (me-tro-ra'ji-a), w. [NL., < Gr. 
pfjrpciy womb (see matrix ), +’ -payia, < frrryvvvai, 
break, burst.] Uterine hemorrhage; an effu- 
sion of blood from the inner surface of the 
uterus in the menstrual period, or at other times. 
Buck? s Handbook of Med. Sciences , III. 28. 
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metrorrhea, metrorrhoaa (me-tro-re'k), n. 
[NL. metrorrhcea, < Gr. p^rpa, womb, + feiv, 
now.] A morbid discharge from the uterus, 
as of mucus. 

metroscope (me'tro-skop), n. [< Gr. pnrpa, 
womb, 4* GKOTreiv , view.] An instrument for 
listening to the sounds made by the heart of the 
fetus in the womb through the vagina. 

metrOBCOpy (me-tros'ko-pi), n. [< Gr. pijrp a i 
womb, 4- -oKOTTia, < okotteiv, view: see metro- 
scope .] Investigation of the uterus. 
Metrosideres (me'tro-si-de're-e), ». pi. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1865), < Metrosideros + 
see.] A subtribe of plants of the natural order 
Myrtaceee , the myrtle family, typified hy the ge- 
nus Metrosideros. It is characterized by many free 
stamens, arranged in one or many series, or connate in 
clusters, opposite the petals, myrtle-like or large and fea- 
ther-veinea leaves, ana flowers almost always in corymbs 
or short racemes. It embraces 11 genera and about 60 
species, which are found principally in Australia and New 
Caledonia. 

Metrosideros (me'tro-si-de'ros), n. [NL. 
(Banks, 1788), < Gr. pfyrpa, the pith or heart of a 
tree, lit. womb, 4* oldr/pos, iron : see siderite.] A 
genus of plants 



Iron wood {Metrosideros vera). 


of the natural 
order Myrta - 
ceee and the 
tribe Septo- 
spermece, type 
of the subtribe 
Metrosidere a\ 

They are trees 
or shrubs, some- 
times climbers 
— a few climb- 
ing when young, 
and independent 
when old. The 
ovules are ar- 
ranged in ip&ny 
series, and hori- 
zontal or ascend- 
ing; the leaves are 
opposite and fea- 
ther-veined ; the flowers are usually showy, prevailingly 
red, strongly marked by their crown of very numerous 
long erect stamens, and borne in dense terminal three- 
forked cymes. There are about 20 species, growing chiefly 
in the Pacific islands, from New Zealand to the Sandwich 
Islands, one species each in tropical Australia, the Indian 
archipelago, and South Africa. M. vera is the iron-tree of 
Java, and M. robusta the rata of New Zealand. Various 
species are known in cultivation. Nine fossil species of 
this genus have been described, chiefly from the European 
Tertiary, but one occurs in the Middle Cretaceous of Green- 
land. 

metrotome (me'tro-tora), n. [< Gr. pijrpa, 
womb, 4* Top 6^, cutting, < Tepvetv , rapelv, cut.] 
In surg., an instrument used to divide the neck 
of the uterus. 

Metrorylon (me-trok'si-lon), n. [NL. (Rott- 
bfill), < Gr. pijrpa, the pith or heart of a tree, 
4* ft>Aov, wood.] A genu 8 of palms, known to 
older writers as Sagas (Blume), of the tribe 
Lepidocaryew and the subtribe Calamece. They 
bear fruit but once, and are characterized by robust steins 
and branching spikes. They are large trees with terminal 
suberect plnnately cut leaves having opposite linear-lan- 
ceolate segments: the spadix has a coriaceous prickly 
spathe. Seven species are known, indigenous in the 
Malay archipelago. New Guinea, and the Fiji Islands. 
M. laevis and M. Rumphii, natives of 8iam, the Malayan 
islands, etc. , are the proper sago-palms. The former grows 
from 25 to 50 feet high, and has a rather thick trunk, cov- 
ered with leaf-scars, which bears a graceful crown of large 
pinnate leaves, from the center of which arise the pyrami- 
dal flower-spikes. The latter is a much smaller tree, fur- 
ther distinguished by the sharp spines borne on its leaves 
and flower-sheaths. These trees flower when about fifteen 
years old, and require nearly three years to ripen their 
fruit, after which they die. (See sago.) M. Rumphii is a 
littoral tree which forms dense growths ; M. Items grows in 
swamps. M. amicarum, a species in the Friendly Islands, 
yields seeds which serve as a vegetable ivory, 
mettadelt, n. [< It. mctadclla , a liquid measure.] 
A measure of wine, containing one quart and 
nearly half a pint, two of which make a flask. 
Bailey , 1731. 

metteH. An obsolete preterit of meet l. 
metteBf. Preterit of tnete%. 
mettle (met'l), n . [A former vernacular spell- 
ing of metal, in all uses; now confined to fig. 
senses.] If. Same as metal. 

Then John pull'd out his good broad sword, 

That was made of the mettle so free. 

Johnie Armstrong (Child's Ballads, VI. 43). 

2. Physical or moral constitution; material. 

My name is John Little, a man of good mettle ; 

Ne’er doubt me, for I’ll play my part. 

Robin Hood and Little John (Child’s Ballads V. 221). 

Every man living . . . shall assuredly meet with an hour 
of temptation, a certain critical hour, which shall more es- 
pecially try what mettle his heart is made of. 

South, Sermons, VI. vil. 

Romsdal's Horn . . . will try the mettle of the Alpine 
Club when they have conquered Switzerland. 

Froude, Sketches, p. 83. 
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3. Natural temperament; specifically, a mascu- 
line and ardent temperament ; spirit; courage; 
ardor; enthusiasm. 

They . . . tell me flatly I am no proud Jack, like Falstafi ; 
but a Corinthian, a lad of mettle. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 13. 
Her [a falcon’s] mettle makes her careless of danger. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 25. 
The winged courser, like a generous horse, 

Shows most true mettle when you check his course. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 87. 

To put one on or to hie mettle, to put one’s spirit, cou- 
rage, or energy to the test. 

It puts us on our mettle to see our old enemies the French 
taking the work with ua 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, xiiL (Hoppe.) 

Not that we slacken in our pace the while, not we : we 
rather put the bits of blood upon their mettle. 

Dickens, Martin Chnzzlewlt, xxxvL (Hopps.) 

mettled (met'ld), a. [Formerly spelled metaled; 

< mettle, metal, 4- stfi.] Full of mettle or cou- 
rage; spirited. 

In manhood he is a mettled man, 

And a mettle-man by trade. 

Robin Hood and the Tinker (Child's Ballads, V. 237). 
I am now come to a more chearful Country, and amongst 
a People somewhat more vigorous and metaled, being not 
so heavy as the Hollander, or homely as they of Zealand. 

Howell, Letters, L L 12. 
A horseman, darting from the crowd, 

8purs on his mettled courser proud. 

Scott, Marmion, i. 3. 

mettlesome (met'l-sum), a . [< mettle 4- some.] 
Full of mettle or spirit ; courageous ; fiery. 

Jockies have particular Sounds and Whistles, and 
Stroakings, and other Methods to sooth Horses that are 
mettlesome. N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 247. 

mettlesomely (met'l-sum-li), adv. In a mettle- 
some manner ; with spirit, 
mettlesomeness (met'l-sum-nes), ti. The qual- 
ity of being mettlesome or spirited, 
metusiast (me-tu'si-ast), n. [< Gr. ptravaia, par- 
ticipation, communion, < per a, along with, 4* 
oixjia, being, substance, < ova a, ppr. fern, of elvai, 
be.] One who maintains the doctrine of tran- 
Bubstantiation. [Rare.] 

The Metusiasts and Papists. 

T. Rogers, On the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 289. (Davies.) 

metwandf (met'wond), w. An obsolete form 
of metewand . 

Metzgeria (mets-je'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Raddi, 1820), 
named after Johann Metzger, a German bota- 
nist.] A small, widely diffused genus of dioe- 
cious jungermanniaceous Hepaticee, the type of 
the former order Metzgericce. The capsule is ovate, 
the antherldia one to three, inclosed by a one-leafed in- 
volucre on the under side of the midrib. 

MetzgerieSB (mets-je-ri'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Nees 
von Esenbeck, 1833 - 38), < Metzgeria 4* -ece.] A 
former tribe of Jungermanniacea , , typified by 
the genus Metzgeria. 

meam 1 (me'um). [L., neut. of metis, mine, 

< me (gen. met , acc. me), me: see we 1 .] Mine; 
that which is mine — Meum and tuum, mine and 
thine; what is one’s own and what is another's: as, his 
ideas of meum and tuum are somewhat confused (a hu- 
morous way of insinuating dishonesty). 

Meum 2 (me'um), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 

< L. meum,< Ot.prjov, spignel. Hence ult. mewl.] 
A genus of umbelliferous plants of the tribe 
Seselinem and the subtribe Selinew . it is charac- 
terized by an oblong fruit, with the ribs very much raised 
and partially winged, by having no oil-tubes, and by the 
face of the seed being concave or furrowed. There is but 
a single species, M. athamanticum, which grows in the 
mountainous parts of central and western Europe. It is a 
smooth herb, known as spignel or baldmoney, also as meic, 
micken, and bearwort, ana bears a tuft of radical leaves, the 
segments of which are deeply cut into numerous retry fine 
but short lobes, so that they have the appearance of being 
whorled or clustered along the stalk. The flowers are 
white or purplish, and grow in compound umbels. 

meute, n. See mute 3. 

mevablet, a. A Middle English form of movable. 
mevef, v. A Middle English form of move. 
Chaucer. 

mevy (mev'i), n.; pi. mevies (-iz). [A dial. dim. 
of twetr 1 .] A sea-mew ; a gull. 

About his sides a thousand sea gulls bred, 

The merry and the halcyon. 

IF. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, IL L 

mew 1 (mu), n. [Also dial. (Sc. ) maw , dim. mevy ; 

< ME. mewe, matce , motce, < AS. miew, in glosses 
also medu , men, meg = MD. D. meeuw = MLG. 
mewe, LG. mewe = OHG. inch, megi (G. mewe , 
mince, < LG.) = Icel. mar = Sw. mdke = Dan. 
maage (cf. F. dial, mauwe, F. dim. mouette, < 
Teut.), a mew; perhaps orig. imitative of the 
bird’s erv.] A gull ; a sea-mew. See cut under 
gum. 

Here it is only the mew that walls. 

Tennyson . The Sea- Fairies. 
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mew 2 (mu), r. t. [Formerly also meatc; also 
with diff. pron. miatc , my aw, miau, meotc; = D. 
maauwen = MHG. mdwen, miauzen , G. maucn , 
miauen = Dan. miaue, miave = W. mewian , mew ; 
also freq. miaul, etc. (see weie/) ; cf. Slav. 
Serv. maukati = Pol. miauczat = Russ, myau- 
kati, mew; Hind, miyaun, mewing; imitative 
of a caPs peculiar cry.] To cry as a cat. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

Shak., Macbeth, hr. 1. 1. 

To cry mewt. See cry. 

mew 2 (mu), w. [Formerly also meaw; from the 
verb.] The cry of a cat. 
mew 3 (mu), r. t. [Early mod. E. also mue ; < ME. 
mewen , < OF. muer, change, molt, < L. mutare , 
change : see mute 2 , molt*. Cf. wi€u> 4 , n. and r.J 
To change (the covering or dress) ; especially, 
to shed, as feathers ; molt. 

With that he gan hire humbly to salewe 
With dredeful chore, and oft his hewes mewe. 

Chaucer, Troilus, li. 1258. 
Methlnks I see her as an eagle muing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undaxl'd eyes at the full inid-day beam. 

Milton, Areopagltica. 
Tia true, I was a lawyer, 

But 1 have mew'd that coat ; 1 hate a lawyer. 

Beau, and FI., Little French Lawyer, UL 2. 
Forsooth, they say the king has mew'd 
All his gray beard. Ford , Broken Heart, iL 1. 

mew 4 (mu), n. [Early mod. E. also mue; <ME. 
mewe , miewe, mue , < OF. mue , F. mue = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. muda, a molting, a cage for birds when 
molting, a mew for hawks (ML. muta), < muer , 
change, molt: see mew 2 , mute 2 , wufe 3 .] 1. A 
cage for birds w T hile mewing or molting; hence, 
any cage or coop for birds, especially for hawks. 

Freseh as blyve 

As that be take unhurt, with 1111 or V 
Of thrusshes tamed, putte hem in this mewe, 

To doo disport among thees gestes newe. 

Palladia $, Huabondrie (£. E. T. S.), p. 21. 
The first that devised a barton & mue to keepe foule, 
was M. Leneus Strabo, a gentleman of Rome, who made 
such an one at Brindia, where he had enclosed birds of all 
kinds. Holland , tr. of Pliny, x. 50. 

As the haggard, cloister’d in her mew. 

To scour her downy robes. 

Quarles, Emblems, Ui. 1. 
Hence — 2. An inclosure ; a close place ; a place 
of retirement or confinement. 

Where griesly Night, with visage deadly sad. . . . 

She Andes forth comming from her darksome mew, 
Where she all day did hide her hated hew. 

Spenser, F. Q., L v. 20. 
Therefore to your Mew: 

Lay down your weapons, heers no Work for you. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 

3f. A place where fowls were confined for fat- 
tening. 

Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 849. 

4. pi. A stable. See mews *. 

I wold fayne my gray horse wer kept in mewe for gnattys. 

Poston Letters (1471X III. 12. 
In mewt, in close keeping ; in confinement ; in Becret. 
Kepe not till tresure aye Closyd in mewe; 
suerse old tresure wyll th® shame ynowe. 

Books of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), L 69. 

mew 4 (mu), r. t. [Early mod. E. also mue; < 
mew 4 , /<.] To shut up; confine, as in a cage or 
other inclosure ; immure. 

He mewde hir up as men mew hawkes. 

Taming of a Shrew (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 185). 
More pity that the eagle should be mew'd. 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 1. 132. 

They keep me mew’d up here, as they mew mad folks, 
No company but my afflictions. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 5, 

mew 6 (mu). An obsolete or dialectal preterit of 
iwoffl. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
mew 6 , w. A dialectal variant of mow 2 , 
mew 7 (mu), n. [Ult. < L. meum, spignel: see 
Meum 2 .] The herb spignel. 
mewer (mu'6r), n. [fmexc 2 + -crL] One who 
or that which mews or cries. Cotgrave . 
mewett, a. S oemutc 1 . 

mew-gull (mu'gul), n. Same as mew I; some- 
times, specifically, Larus can us. 
mewl (mul), v. i. [Formerly also meawl , also 
with diff. pron. miaul , myaul (cf. F. tniauler = 
Sp. maullar , mayor = It. miagolare , miagulare , 
mewl, etc.); freq. of weir 4 -.] If. To cry as a 
cat; mew. Cotgrave. — 2. To cry as a child. 

At first the infant. 

Mewling aud puking in the nurse’s arms. 

Shak. , As you Like it, IL. 7. 144. 
Our future Ciceros are mewling infants. 

E. Everett, Orations, I. 419. 
mewl (mul), n. [< mewl , t\] The cry of a child. 
A woman’s voice and a baby’s mewl were heard. 

Mrs. Anne Marsh, Rose of Ashurst, iii. (Hoppe.) 
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mewler (mu'ler), n. [Formerly also meawler; 

< mewl + -er 1 .] One who crys or mewls. 
mews 1 (muz), n. pi. [Formerlv also rnues ; pi. 
of iweic 4 , n., 4.] 1. The royal stables in Lon- 

don, so called because built where the mews of 
the king’s hawks were situated ; hence, a place 
where carnage-horses are kept in large towns. 

The Mews at Charing-cross, Westminster, is so called 
from the word Mew, which in the falconer’s language is 
the name of a place wherein the hawks are put at the moult- 
ing time, when they cast their feathers. The king’s hawks 
were kept at this place as early as the year 1377, an. 1 
Richard II. ; but a. d. 1537, the 27th year of Henry VIIL. 
it was converted into stables for that monarch's horses, and 
the hawks were removed. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 96. 

There was some disturbance last night in consequence 
of the mob assembling round the King's mews, where the 
rest of tiie battalion that had marched to Portsmouth still 
remained. OreviUe, Memoirs, June 16, 1820. 

2. [Used as a singular.] An allev or court in 
which stables or mews are situated: as, he lives 
up a mews. 

Mr. Turveydrop’8 great room . . . was built into a mews 
at the back. Dickens, Bleak House, xiv. 

The mewt of Loudon, indeed, constitute a world of their 
own. They are tenanted by one class — coachmen and 
grooms, with their wives and families — men who are de- 
voted to one pursuit, the care of horses and carriages. 

May hew, London Labour and Loudon Poor, II. 233. 

mews 2 , n. A dialectal form of tnoss 1 . Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 
mewtt, «. See mute 3. 

Mexican (mek'si-kan), a. and n. [= F. Mexi- 
cain = It. Mcxicano = Sp. Mejicano — Pg. Mex- 
ico no, < NL. Mexicanus , of Mexico; < Mexico 
(Sp. Mqjico).] I. «. Native or pertaining to 
Mexico, a republic lying south of the United 

States, or to its inhabitants Mexican asphalt. 

Same as chapapote.— Mexican banana, crow, elemli 
etc. See the nouna— Mexican Clover. See Richardia. 
— Mexican embroidery, a kind of embroidery in use for 
the decoration of towels, table-cloths, etc., done with a 
simple stitch and in outline patterns, and especially adapt- 
ed to washable materials. The name is derived from the 
angular and grotesque character of the design, suggesting 
ancient Mexican carving.— Mexican goose. Illy, mul- 
berry, onyx,orange-flower, persimmon, poppy. See 
the nouns.— Mexican pottery, pottery made by the in- 
habitants of Mexico before the Spanish conquest, com- 
prising utensils, and also idols and images or grotesque 
character. Spanish writers of the sixteenth century speak 
with admiration of the pottery found In use in Mexico by 
the Spanish invaders. The few specimens that have been 
spared to the present day have been found in tombs, and 
occasionally among the ruins of temples. — Mexican shil- 
ling. See bit 9, 7.— Mexican tea, a weedy plant, Chenopo- 
dium ambrosioides, naturalized In the United States from 
tropical America. Also called (especially the variety anthel- 
minticum ) wonneeed. — Mexican thistle, tiger-flower, 
etc. See the nouns.— Mexican turkey, Meteagris mexi- 
cana, the supposed original of the domestic turkey. See 
turkey. — Mexican vine. Sam e as Madeira- vine. — Mexi- 
can weaseL Same as kinkajou . — Mexican Whisk. Same 
as broom-root. 

n. *. A native or an inhabitant of Mexico. 
Meyt, n. An obsolete form of May*. 
meynet, w. See meiny. 
meynealt, a. An obsolete form of menial. 
Meynert’s commissure. Same as commissura 
basalts of Meynert (which see, under commis- 
sura). 

meynpemourt, ». A variant of mainpernor. 
meynpriset, w. See mainprise. 
meyntt. An obsolete preterit and past partici- 
ple of mingl. 

meyntenet, v. An obsolete variant of main- 
tain. 

meyntenourt, w. An obsolete variant of main- 
tainer. m 

meynyt, n. See meiny. 
mezail, n. See mesail . 
mezeledt, mezeldt, a. See meseled. 
Mezentian (me-zen'shian), a. [< Mezentius (see 
def.) + -an.] Relating to Mezentius, a myth- 
ical Etruscan king, noted for his cruelty, al- 
leged to have formed an alliance with the Kutu- 
lians. 

Spared from the curse of the imperial system and the 
Mezentian union with Italy, ... it [England] developed 
its own common laws. Stubbs, Const. Hist, I. 6. 

mezereon (me-ze're-on), n. [< F. mezerton = 
Sp. mezereon , < Ar! and Pers. mdzariyun , the 
camellia.] An Old World shrub, Daphne Meze- 

reum. See cut under Daphne Mcsereon bark. 

See bark 2. 

mezereum (me-ze're-um), n. [NL.: see meze- 
reon.'] Same as mezereon. 
mezquite, n. See mesquit 2 . 
mezuzah (me-zo'za), n. ; pi. mezuzoth (-zoth). 
[Heb.] Among the Jews, an emblem consist- 
ing of a piece of parchment, inscribed on one 
side with the words found in Deut. vi. 4-9 and 
xi. 13-21, on the other with “Shaddai,” ‘the Al- 
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mighty/ and so placed in a small hollow cylin- 
der that the divine name is visible through an 
opening covered by a glass. This cylinder is affixed 
to the right-hand door-post in Jewish houses. The Jews 
believed that the mezuzah had the virtue of an amulet in 
protecting a house from disease aud evil spirits. 

Every pious Jew, as often as he passes the mezuzah, in 
leaving the house or in entering It. touches the divine 
name with the finger of his right hand, puts it to his 
mouth, and kisses it, saying in Hebrew “The Lord shall 
preserve thy going out and thy coming in from this time 
forth, and even for evermore ” (Ps. exxi. 8). 

McClintock and Strong, Cyc. 

mezza, a. See mezzo. 

mezza-majolica (med'zk-ma-joPi-ka), n. Early 
Italian pottery of decorative character similar 
to that of true majolica, but less ornamental. 



Mezza-majolica.— Italian. 17th century. 


(a) Pottery painted and glazed, but without enamel. (6) 
Pottery having the enamel and richly painted, but without 
metallic luster. 

mezzanine (mez'a-nin), n. [< F. mezzanine , < 
It. mezzanino , < mezzo , middle : see mezzo.] In 
arch.: (a) A story of diminished height intro- 
duced between two higher stories ; an entresol. 
See cut under entresol. (6) A window less in 
height than in breadth ; a window in an en- 
tresol. 

mezzo ( med'zo), a . ; fern, mezzo (med'zji). [It., < 
h. medius, middle: see mid 1 , medium.] in music, 
middle; half; mean; moderate. Abbreviated 
M.— Mezza manlca. a half-shift In violin-playing.— 
Mezza orchestra. With but half the instruments of an 
orchestra.— Mezza voce, with but half the voice; not loud. 
— Mezzo forte, moderately loud. Abbreviated mf.— 
Mezzo piano, moderately soft Abbreviated mp. — Mez- 
zo punto. Same as Oueuse lace (which see, under lace).— 
Mezzo-soprano, a voice or a voice-part of a compass 
between those of the soprano and the alto; a low soprano, 
especially one with a larger, deeper natural quality than 
a true soprano. — Mezzo-soprano clef, a C clef when 
placed on the second line of tne staff.— Mezzo staccato, 
moderately or half staccato. — Mezzo-tenore, a voice or 
a voice-part of a compass between those of the tenor and 
the bass ; a low tenor : more usually called a barytone, 
though the latter is rather a high bass than a low tenor. 

mezzo-rilieyo (med'zo-re-lya'vo), w. [It., < 
mezzo , middle, half, + rilievo. relief: see relief.] 
1. In sculp., relief higher tnan bas-relief but 
lower than alto-rilievo ; middle relief. — 2. A 
piece of sculpture in such relief. 

mezzotint (mez'o- or med'zo-tint), n. [< It. 
mezzotinto , < mezzo , middle, half, + tin to (< L. 
tinctus ), painted, pp. of tingere , paint: see tint, 
tinge.] A method of engraving on copper or 
steel of which the essential feature is tne bur- 
nishing and scraping away, to a variable extent, 
of a uniformly roughened surface consisting of 
minute incisions, accompanied by a bur, pro- 
duced by an instrument called a cradle or rocker. 
This surface is left nearly undisturbed in the deepest shad- 
ows of the subject, but is partially removed In the middle 
tints, and compl etely in the highest 1 ights. Thus treated, 
the plate, when inked, prints Impressions graded in light 
and shade according to the requirements of the design, 
from a rich velvety and perfectly uniform black up through 
eveiy variation of tone to brilliant white, or showing, when 
desirable, the sharpest contrasts between the extremes. 
This style of engraving, invented by Van Slegen, a Dutch- 
man, in 1643, though erroneously ascribed to his pupil 
Prince Rupert, has been pursued with most success in Eng- 
land. The defect of the process is that it does not admit 
of clear and sharp delineation of forms ; hence in modern 
practice the outline of the design is strongly etched with 
acid before the cradle is used, and texture is often given 
to the finished plate by lines produced by dry-point etch- 
ing. 
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Thir afternoon Prince Rupert shew’d me with hit owne 
hands y* new way of graying call’d Mezzo Tinto. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 13, 1001. 
Monotint print, in photog . , a picture haring some resem- 
blance in texture, finish, or effect to a mezzotint engrav- 
ing. See the quotation. 

Others modify the effects and soften their paper prints 
by interposing a sheet of glass, of gelatin, of mica, or of 
tiuue paper between the negative and the paper ; in this 
way are made the so-called Mezzotint Prints. 

Lea, Photography, p. 194. 

mezzotint (mez'o- or med'zo-tint), r. t. [< mez- 
zotint, n. J To engrave in mezzotint ; represent 
in or as if in mezzotint. 

How many times I bad lingered to study the shadows 
of the leaves mezzotinted upon the turf. 

Lowell , Study Windows, p. 64. 
Painted by Kneller In 1716, and mezzotinted a year later 
by Smith. Scribner's Mag., ELI. 642. 

mezzotinter (mez'o- or med'zo-tin-t6r), w. An 
artist who works in mezzotint"; an engraver of 
mezzotints. 

1700. Mr. John Smith ; The best mezzotinter. . . . who 
united softness with strength, and finishing with freedom. 

Walpole, Catalogue of Engravers, V. 202. 

mezzotinto (med-zo-tin'to), n. and v. Same as 
mezzotint. 

ml. In music, the abbreviation of messo forte. 
M. F. H. An abbreviation of Master of Fox- 
hounds . 

M f ffc, [Abbr. of L. mistura fiat : mis turn, mix- 
ture ; fiat, 3d pers. sing. subj. pres, of fieri, be 
done: see fiat] In nhar ., let a mixture be 
made : used in medical prescriptions. 

Mg. In chem., the symbol for magnesium. 

M. G. («) An abbreviation of Major-6 eneral. 
(b) In musical notation , an abbreviation of the 
French main gauche (left hand), indicating that 
a note or passage is to be played with the left 
hand. 

Mgr. An abbreviation of Monsignor or of Mon- 
seigneur. 

M. H. G. An abbreviation of Middle High Ger- 
man. In the etymologies in this work it is writ- 
ten more briefly MHG. 

mho (mo), n. [A reversed form of ohm.'] A 
terra proposed by Sir William Thomson for the 
unit of electrical conductivity. It is the con- 
ductivity of a body whose resistance is one ohm. 
mhometer (mom* e-tfcr), n. [< mho 4- Gr. jU- 
T(wv, measure.] An instrument for measuring 
electrical conductivities. 

mi (me), n. [It., etc., orig. taken from the first 
syllable of L. mira : see gamut.] In solmizatkm, 
the syllable used for the third tone of the scale. 
In the scale of C this tone is E, which is there- 
fore sometimes called mi in France, Italy, etc. 
— Ml contra fa, In medieval music , the Interval of the 
tritone, •* the devil in music so named because It oc- 
curred between mi (B) of the “ hard ” hexacbord and /a 
(F) of the “ natural ’ nexachord : see hexachord and tri- 
tone. Also called si contra fa. 

miana-bng (mi-an'h-bug), n. [< Miana , a town 
in Persia, + E. bug*.] A kind of tick, Argos 
persicus . of the family Ixodidce , whose bite is 
very painful and said to be even fatal. See 
Argos . 

miaouli (mi-ou'li), n. [Malay (?).] The volatile 
oil of Melaleuca flavifloi'a. It closely resem- 
bles cajeput-oil. 

miargyrite (rai-ar'ji-rit), n. [< Gr. peiuv, less, 
+ hpyvpoq, silver, 4- -ite 2 .] In mineral ., a sul- 
phid of antimony and silver, occurring in mono- 
clinic crystals of an iron-black color with dark 
cherry-red streak. 

miarolitic (mi-ar-o-lit'ik), a. [< Gr . ptap6q, 
stained, impure, + ’?i0oc, stone.] A word in- 
troduced by Bosenbusch to designate the struc- 
ture of rocks of the granitic family, where the 
magma in assuming a crystalline character has 
shrunk in dimensions so as to leave numerous 
small cavities, giving the mass a structure 
somewhat analogous to that commonly desig- 
nated as saecharoidal , as in the case of meta- 
morphic limestone, and also to that to which 
the name drusy is sometimes applied, 
mias (nfi'as), n. [Malay.] A native name of the 
orang-outang. The natives distinguish three kinds, 
mias-pappan, mias-kassar , and mia*-rombi, which are, 
however, not scientifically determined to he different from 
one another. A. R. Wallace. 

miaskite, miascite (mi-as'1dt), n. [< Minsk, 
in Siberia, where the rock is found, 4- -ite 2 .] 
In petrog. See cleeolitcsyenite. 
miasm (ini'azm), n. [< F. miasme = Sp. Pg. It. 
miasma , < NL. miasma , < Gr. yuan pa, stain, pol- 
lution (cf. pmopfy, stain), < piatvetv , stain, aye, 
taint, pollute.] Same as miasma. 

The plague Is a malignant fever, caused through pest!- 
miasms Insinuating Into the humoral ana consis- 


lential 
tent parts of the body. 


Harvey , Consumptions. 
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miasma (mi-az'ma), w.; pi. miasmata (-ma-ta). 
[NL. : see miasm]] The emanations or effluvia 
arising from the ground and floating in the at- 
mosphere, considered to be infections or other- 
wise injurious to health ; noxious emanations ; 
malaria. Also called aerial poison. 
mia«mal (mi-az'mal), a. [< miasm + -al.] 
Containing miasma; miasmatic: as, miasmal 
swamps. 

miasmatic (mi-az-mat'ik). a. [= F. miasma- 
tique = Sp. miasmdtico = Pg. It. miasmatico , < 
NL. miasma(t-) : see miasm.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of miasma ; affected, caused by, 
or arising from noxious effluvia; malarious: 
as, miasmatic exhalations ; miasmatic diseases ; 
a miasmatic region.— Miasmatic fever. See f ever i. 
miasmatical (ml-az-mat'i-kal ), a. [< miasmatic 
4- -of.] Same as miasmatic '. 
miasmatist (mi-az'ma-tist), w. [< miasma{t-) 
+ - ist .] One who is versed in the phenomena 
and nature of noxious exhalations; one who 
makes a special study of diseases arising from 
miasmata. 

miasmatoos (mi-az'ma-tus), a. [< miasma(t-) 
4- -ous.] Generating* miasma : as, stagnant 
and miasma tous pools. 

miasmology (ml-az-mol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. piaapa 
(see miasm ) 4- -?.oyia, *< /fyew, speak: see 
-ology.] A treatise on miasma; the science 
that treats of miasmata. Imp. Diet. 
miasmoufl (mi-az'raus), a. [< miasma 4* -ous.] 
Miasmal; miasmatic. 

The maremma, where swamps and woods cover cities 
and fields, and some herds of wild cattle and their half 
savage keepers are the only occupants of a fertile but 
miasmou* desert. 

J. P. Mahaffy , Harper’s Mag., LX VIII. 902. 

Miastor (mi-as'tor), n. [NL., < Gr. pidarupj a 
guilty wretch, also an avenger, < ptaivetv , stain, 
defile, pass, incur defilement : see miasm.] A re- 
markable genus of nemocerous dipterous insects 
of the family Cecidomyidw , having moniliform 
eleven-jointed antennae, short two-jointed pal- 
pi, and the wings with three veins, the middle 
one of which does not reach the apex. M. metro- 
loos is an example. This species reproduces agamicallv. 
The larvae, which are found under nark, develop within 
themselves other similar larvae, which again reproduce 
themselves, until this chain of asexual reproduction ends 
by the passing of the larva to the pupa state, from which 
sexual individuals arise to pair and lay eggs for a fresh 
generation In the usual way. Meinert , 1864. 
mian. miaw (miou, mi&), v. i. Variant forms of 
mew 2 . Minsneu. 

mifl. nl (mi-&r), r. i. [= F. miauler : see mewl.] 
To cry as a cat; mew. 

I mind a squalling woman no more than a miauling kit- 
ten. Scott. 

There was n cat trying to get at the pigeons in the coop. 
It clawed and miauled at the lattice- work of lath. 

Howells, Annie Kilbura, xxix. 

mica 1 t (nri'kft), tt. [= OF. (and F.) mie = It. 
mica , < L. mica , a crumb, grain, little bit. 
Hence ult. miche 3 and mie : see mie.] A crumb ; 
a little bit. E. Phillips , 1706. 
mica 2 (mi'ka), n . [= F. mica = Sp. Pg. mica , a 
mineral, < $L. mica , a glittering mineral (see 
def.), < L. mica, a crumb (cf. mica 1 ), prob. 
applied to the mineral on the supposition 
that it was related to L. micare , shine, glit- 
ter.] 1. One of a group of minerals all of 
which are characterized by their very perfect 
basal cleavage, in consequence of which they 
can be separated easily into extremely thin, 
tough, ana usually elastic laminae. They occur 
in crystals with a prismatic angle of 120% but more com- 
monly in crystalline aggregates, often of large plates, but 
sometimes of minute scales, having a foliated structure, the 
folia being generally parallel, but also concentric, wavy, 
and interwoven, and also arranged In stellate or plumose 
and sometim es almost fibrous forms. I n cry stall ization the 
micas belong to the monoclinic system, but they approxi- 
mate very closely In form in part to the orthorhombic 
system (e. g.. muscovite), in part to the rhombohedral sys- 
tem (e. a., blot Ite). The micas are silicates of aluminium 
with other bases, as iron, calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
sodium, lithium ; in some kinds fluorin is present in small 
amount. The prominent varieties are— muscovite or com- 
mon potash mica, the light-colored mica of granite and 
similar rocks, and paragonUe, which is an analogous soda 
species ; biotite, or magnesia mica (including meroxene and 
anomite, distinguished according to the position of the 
optic axial planeX the black or dark-green mica of granite, 
hornblende rocks, etc. : phlogopite, the bronze-colored spe- 
cies common in crystalline limestone and serpentine rocks : 
lepidomdane, a black mica containing a large amount of 
iron ; and lepidolite, the rose-red or lilac lithla mica occur- 
ring commonly In aggregates of scales. (See further under 
these names.) The micas enter into the composition of 
many rocks, including the crystalline rocks, both meta- 
raorphic and volcanic (as granite, gneiss, mica-schist, tra- 
chyte, diorite, etcA and sedimentary rocks (as shales and 
sandstones), sometimes giving them a laminated structure. 
In the sedimentary rocks they are in most cases derived 
from the disintegration of older crystalline rocks. Mica 
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(muscovite) is often used in thin transparent plates for 
spectacles to protect the eyes in various mechanical proces- 
ses, in reflectors, instead of glass In places exposed to heat, 
as in head-lighU and stove- and lantern-lights, and even 
for windows in Russia (hence called M usoovy glass). Ground 
to powder, it Is combined with varnish to make a glitter- 
ing coating for wall-papers, and is used also in preparing 
a covering for roofs, and as a packing and lubricator for 
machinery. It is often vulgarly called isinglass. The so- 
called brittle micas include a number of species, as raar- 
garite, seybertite (clintonite), etc., which are related to 
the true micas, but are characterized by their brittle folia. 
2. In the preparation of kaolin for nse in the 
manufacture of porcelain, one of the second 
set of channels through which a mixture of 
water and suspended clay washed out by the 
water from the broken clay-bearing rock is 
slowly passed to obtain the deposition of flakes 
of mica and other foreign substances, and thns 
to purify the clay, which is Anally allowed to 
subside in a series of pits or tanks. Each of the 
first set of channels through which the mixture is passed 
for the settling of the coarser flakes of mica, etc., is called 
a drag. This set of channels is collectively called the drags, 
and uie second set the micas. See porcelain and kaolin.— 
Copper mica. Same as chalcophyllxtc. — Lithla mica. 
Same as lepidolite. — Mica-powder, giant-powder in which 
mica in fine scales takes the place of the silicioua earth. 
Eissler , Mod. High Explosives, p. 358. 
mica-. A prefix frequently used in lithology 
when the rock in question contains more or 
less mica in addition to the other usual con- 
stituents. Thus, mica-syenite , a rock differing 
very little from ordinary syenite; mica-trap , 
nearly the same as minette, etc. 
micaceocalcareoUB (ml-ka'sf-6-kal-ka're-us), 
a. [< micaceous 4- calcareous.] In gcoL, con- 
taining mica and lime: specificallv noting a 
mica-schist containing carbonate of lime, 
micaceous (mi-ka'shius), a. [= F. micace = 
Sp. miedeeo = Pg. It. micacco, \ NL. fmicaceus , 
< mica, mica: see mica 2 .] 1. Pertaining to or 
containing mica ; resembling mica or partaking 
of its properties, especially that of occurring in 
foliated masses consisting of separable lami- 
n»: as, micaceous structure. — 2. Figuratively, 
sparkling. Davies. [Rare.] 

There is the Cyclopean stile of which Johnson is the 
great example, the sparkling or micacious possessed by 
Hazlitt. Southey, The Doctor, intcrchapter xxtL 

Micaceous iron ore. See iron.— Micaceous rocks, 
rocks of which mica is the chief ingredient, as mica-slate 
and clay-slate.— Micaceous schist, mica-schist. 
Micaria (ml-ka'ri-h), n. Same as Mo car in. 
mica-schist (ml'ka^shist'), n. A rock made up 
of quartz and mica, with a more or less schis- 
tose or 9laty structure. The relative proportion of 
the two minerals differs often very considerably even in 
the same mass of rock. The usual mica In a typical mica- 
schist is the species called muscovite ; this, however. Is 
sometimes replaced to a certain extent by biotite or par- 
agon ite. Mfca-schist passes readily into talc-schist and 
chlorite-schist ; and when feldspar is added to the other 
constituents of the rock it becomes gneiss. It Is one of 
the most abundantly distributed of the so-called crystal- 
line or metamorphlc rocks, and, with granite, gneiss, and 
the other members of the schist family, forms the main 
body of the rocks formerly designated as primitive. 

mica-slate (mi'ka-slat'), n. The common name 
of the rock now usually designated by litholo- 
gists as mica-schist. 
mice, ii. Plural of mouse. 
mice-eyedt (mis 'Id), a. Keen-eyed; sharp- 
sighted. 

A legion of mice-eyed decipherers. 

Nashe , Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 177). (Davies.) 

micella (mi-sel'h), n. ; pi. micellae (-e). [NL., 
dim. of L. mica, a crumb, grain: see mica 1 .] 
One of the hypothetical crystalloid bodies or 
plates supposed by Nkgeli to be the units out 
of which organized bodies, more particularly 
plants, are built up. These micella? were supposed 
to he aggregates of larger or smaller numbers of chemical 
molecules, and were determined by the optical properties 
exhibited by cell-walls, starch-grains, and various proteld 
crystalloids. From thetr optical properties it was con- 
cluded further that they were biaxial crystals, and they 
were assigned, as a probable form, that of parallelepipedal 
prisms with rectangular or rhomboid bases. 

Crystalline doubly refracting particles or mieeUce, each 
consisting of numerous atoms and Impermeable by water. 

Encyc. BriL, XIL It 

micellar (mi-sel'jir), a. |X micella 4* -ar 3 .] 
Pertaining or relating to micell®. 

Naegeli’s micellar hypothesis. Science , VIII. 571. 

Mich. An abbreviation of Michaelmas . 
michaelite (mi'kel-It), n. [< Michael (St. Mi- 
chael? 8, an island of the Azores, where it is 
found) 4- -ite 2 .] In mineral a white, pearly, 
fibrous variety of opal. 

Michaelmas (mik'el-mas), ». [< ME. Michel- 
messe, Mychelmesse , Mihelmas, Mihelmasse , My- 
helmasse, < Michel (< F. Michel, < Heb. MikhWel, 
a proper name, signifying ‘who is like God’f) 
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+ masse , messe, mass: see wwuw 1 .] 1. A fes- 
tival celebrated by the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Anglican, and some other churches on 
September 29th, in honor of the archangel 
Michael. The festival is called in full the Festival or 
Feast of SL Michael and All Angels. It appears to have 
originated in a local celebration or celebrations, and seems 
to have already existed in the fifth century. The Greek 
Church dedicates November 6th to St. Michael, St. Gabriel, 
and All Angels; the Armenian and Coptic churches also 
observe this day. 

For lordes and lorelles luthere and goode, 

FroMyhet-masse to Myhsl-masss ich f ynde mete and drynke. 

Piers Plowman (C), xvi 216. 

2. September the 29th as one of the four quar- 
ter-days in England on which rents are paid. 

And when the tenants come to pay their quarter's rent, 
They bring some fowl at Midsummer, a dish of fish in Lent, 
At Christmas a capon, at Michaelmas a goose. 

Gascoigne (1675k quoted in Chambers's Book of Days, 

[IL 890. 

All this, though perchance you read it not till Michael • 
mas, was told you at Micham, 15th August, 1007. 

Donne , Letters, x. 

Michaelmas daisy. See daisy.— Michaelmas head- 
court. See head-court.— Michaelmas moon, the harvest 
moon. Jamieson. [Scotch.) 

michaalsonite (mik' el-son -it), n. [Named after 
C. A. Michaelson , a Swedish chemist.] In min- 
eral. y a rare mineral found in the zircon syenite 
of Norway: it is related to aUanite. 

Bliche 1 (mich), v. i. [Formerly also mych, myche : 
also meech, meach, and mooch , mouch; < ME. 
michen, mooched, mouchen , < OF. muckier , mu- 
tier. mu8ier , mucer , musser, F. musser, hide, con- 
ceal oneself, skulk.] 1 . To shrink from view ; 
lie hidden ; skulk ; sneak. 

Straggle up and downe the countrey, or miche in cor- 
ners amongest theyr frendes idlye, as Carooghs, Bardes. 
Jesters. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

You, sir, that are michina about my golden mines here. 
Chapman , Mask of Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn. 

I never look’d for better of that rascall 
Since be came michina first into our house. 

Heywood, woman Killed with Kindness. 

2. To be guilty of anything sly, skulking, or 
mean, such as carrying on an illicit amour, or 
pilfering in a sneaking way. See micher . 

What made the Gods so often to trewant from Heauen, 
and mych heere on earth, but beautie? 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 279. 

miche 2 t, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
much. 

miche 3 t, a. See milch. 
michelt, a. and n. See mickle. 
Michelangelesque (mi-kel-an-jel-esk'), a. [< 
Michelangelo (see def.) + -esque.] Pertaining 
to Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564), a fa- 
mous Italian sculptor, painter, and architect ; 
resembling the style of Michelangelo, or be- 
longing to his school. 

Michelangelism (ml-kel-an'jel-izm), n. [< 
Michelangelo { see def.)4-i*m.J The manner or 
tendencies in art of Michelangelo Buonarroti. 
See Michelangelesqve. 

It shuns the Scylls of nullity and bad taBte only to fall 
ybdis of 1 
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Nowe thou shalt full sore ablo 
That like stelthe of michsrie. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 

miching (mich'ing), n. [Also meeching, meach - 
ina; <ME. michyngc; verbal n. of miche 1 , t’.] 
Tne act of skulking or sneaking; the act of pil- 
fering or cheating. 

For no man of his counsalle knoweth 
What he male gette of his michynge. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 
Oph. What means this, my lord ? 

Ham. Marry, this is michxng mall echo ; it means mis- 
chief. Shak., Hamlet, UL 2. 149. 

W e never, in our whole school course, once played truant : 
but other boys did, and the process was freely talked of 
among us. we called it mocking, pronouncing the i in 
mich long, as in mile. P. H. Goose, Longman's Mag. 

miching (mich'ing), j>. a. [Also meeching, meach- 
ing; ppr. of miche 1, t?,] Skulking; sneaking; 
dodging; pilfering; mean. 

Sure she has some meeching rascal in her house. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 
A cat . . . grown fat 

michxng mouse 

Grange, or Private Wealth. 

But I ain’t o’ the meechin ’ kind, thet sets an’ thinks fer 
weeks 

The bottom ’s out o’ th’ universe cos their own gUlpot 
leaks. Lowell , Biglow Papers, 2d ser., p. 13. 


With eating many a michxng mouse. 
Herrick , His C 


into the Charyb 


f Michelangelism. 

C. C. Perkins , Italian Sculpture, p. 850. 


Michelia (mi-ke'li-a), n. [NL. (Linnaaus, 1774), 
named after Micheli , a Florentine botanist of 
the early part of the 18th century.] A genus of 
plants of the natural order Magnoliacece and 
the tribe Magnoliew, characterized by introrse 
anthers, by having the cluster of pistils raised 
on a stalk, and by the many-seeded carpels. 
They are trees having much the appearance of magnolias, 
but with the flowers usually smaller and (with one ex- 
ception) axillary, whereas magnolia-flowers are terminal. 
About 12 species are known, natives of tropical and moun- 
tainous Asia. The most noteworthy species are M. exedsa, 
the champ, and Jf. Champaca, the champak, both valu- 
able economically, the latter a sacred tree in India. See 
champ 3 and champak. 

michellevyite (m§-shel-lev'i-It), n. [Named 
after M. Michel lAry, a French mineralogist.] 
A mineral having the composition of barite, 
barium sulphate, and probably that species, 
but believed by the describer to belong to the 
monoclinic system, it is found In a massive cleav- 
able form occurring In a crystalline limestone near Per- 
kins* Mill, Templeton, Province of Quebec, Canada. 

michert, ». [Also meecher, tneacher ; < ME. mych - 
er , mecher; < miche 1 + -erL] One who skulks 
or sneaks ; a truant ; a mean thief. 

Chyld, be thou Iyer nother no theffe : 

Be thou no mecher for myscheffe. 

Buboes Book (E E. T. 8.X p. 401. 

8hall the blessed sun of heaveu prove a micher, and eat 
blackberries ? Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 450. 

micheryt (mich'6r-i), n. [< ME. micherie, < OF. 
*mucherie, < muckier , mucker, etc., hide, skulk : 
see miche *.] Theft; pilfering; cheating. 


“How came the ship to run up a tailor’s bill ? " “Why, 
them's mine,” said the cap’n, very meaching. 

8. O. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 159. 

micken (mik'en), n. [Origin obscure.] The 
herb spignel : also called Highland mickcn . See 
Mcum?. [Scotch.] 

mickle (mik'l), a. and n. [I. a. Also dial, muckle, 
meikle ; < ME. mikel , mekel, mukel , mykel (also 
assibilated michel, mechcl, muchcl , mochel , > nit. 
E. much), < AS. micel , my cel = OS. mikil = OLG. 
mikil, MLG. michel = OHG. michil, mihhil, MHG. 
michel = Icel. mikill, mykill = Goth, milcils, great, 
= Gr. peyag (peya/.-), great, akin to L. magnus, 
great (OL. majus, great), compar. major: see 
main*, magnitude , etc., major, mayor , etc. II. 
n . < ME. mikel. etc., mochel, etc. ; partly (in sense 
of ‘size’) < AS. *micelu, mycclu, size (= OHG. 
michili, greatness, size, = Goth, mikilei, great- 
ness), < micel, my cel, great; and partly the adj. 
used as a noun: seel. Mickle is a more orig. 
form, now obs. or dial., of the word which by 
assibilation and loss of the final syllable has 
become much: see much .] I.a. 1. Great; 
large. 

A ! mercyfull maker, full mekill es thi mighte. 

York Plays, p. 3. 

He has tane up a meikle atane. 

And flang *t as far as I cold see. 

The Wee Wee Man (Child’s Ballads, I. l&i). 
O mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities. 

Shak., R. and J., 11. 3. 15. 

2. Much; abundant. 

O cruel 1 Boy. alas, how mickle gall 

Thy baenfull shaft mingles thy Mell withall ! 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Magnificence. 

There was never sae meikle siller clinked in hla purse 
either before or since. Scott, Waverley, xvill. 

Let me laugh awhile, I've mickle time to grieve. 

Keats, Eve of St Agnes, xiv. 

II. ■». If. Size; magnitude; bigness. 

A wonder wel-farynge knyght, . . . 

Of good mochel, and ryght yonge therto. 

Chaucer , Death of Blanche, 1. 454. 

2. A great deal; a large quantity: as, many 
littles make a mickle. 

micklet, v. t . [< ME. mikelen, muclen, mnclien, 
also assibilated muchelen , < AS. micelian. mic - 
Han, micelian , also gemiclian (= OHG. mihhilon 
= Icel. mikla = Goth, mikiljan ), become great, 
make great, magnify, < micel. great: see mickle , 
a. Cf. much, r.] To magnify. 

micklenesst (mik'l-nes), n. [< ME. mekilnesse, < 
AS. micelnes , mycclnes, < micel, great: see mickle 
and -new.] Bigness; great size. 

After this ther com apone thame thane a grete multi- 
tude of swyne, that ware alle of a wonderfulle mekilnesse, 
with tuskes of a cubett lenthe. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 28. ( HallitceU .) 

mi dry (mik'i), w.; pi. mickies (-iz). [A dim. of 
Mtke , a familiar abbreviation of Michael, a favor- 
ite name among Irishmen, from that of St. Mi- 
chael. Cf. Pat , Paddy , similarly derived from 
the name of St. Patrick .] 1. An Irish boy. 

[Slang, U. S.] — 2. A young wild bull. [Aus- 
tralian.] 

There were two or three Mickies and wild heifers, who 
determined to have their owner’s heart's blood. 

A. C. Grant, Bush-life in Queensland, L 227. 

mico (me'ko), n. [S. Amer.] 1 . A small squir- 
rel-like monkey of South America, one of the 
marmosets or oustitis, of the genus Hapale or 


micro- 

Jacchus . H. argentatus is white, with black 
tail and flesh-colored face and hands. — 2. 
[cap.] A genus of marmosets based on this 
species. 

MlCOnia (mi-ko'ni-a), n. [NL. (Ruiz and Pa- 
von, 1798), named "after D. Micon , a Spanish 
botanist.] A large genus of South American 
plants of the natural order Melastomacece and 
type of the tribe Micon tea', it is characterised by 
terminal inflorescence, 4- or 8-parted flowers with obtuse 
petals, and a calyx which has a cylindrical tnbe and usu- 
ally a 4- to 8-lohed limb. They are trees or shrubs, with 
venr variable foliage, and white, rose-colored, purple, or 
yellowish flowers, which are small, and grow in terminal 
or very rarely lateral clusters. About 490 species have 
been enumerated, all confined to tropical America. Quite 
a number are cultivated for ornament. They sometimes 
receive the name of West Indian currant-bush. 

Miconies (mi-ko-ni'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. 
de Candolle, 1828), < Miconia + -eo*.] A tribe 
of New World plants, belonging to the natural 
order Melastomacece, typified by the genus Mi- 
conia. It is characterised by a berry-like or coriaceous 
fruit, which breaks open irregularly ; by the leaves not 
being grooved between the primary nerves ; and by the 
anthers opening by one or two pores or silts, with the 
connective usually having no appendages. The tribe in- 
cludes 25 genera and nearly 1,000 species, all of which 
are indigenous to tropical America. 

micostalis (mi-kos-ta'lis), pi. micostales 
(-lez). [NL. (Wilder and Gage), < F. micosta l 
(Straus-Durckheim), supposed to stand for 
microcostal , < Gr. ptKpdc, small, + L. costa, rib: 
see costal.'] A muscle of the fore leg of some 
animals, as the cat, corresponding to the hu- 
man teres minor. 

micrander (mik-ran'd^r), n. [< Gr. juKfrig, small, 
+ avfjp ( avdp -), male.] A dwarf male plant 
produced by certain confervoid algse. The an 
arospores, which are peculiar zoospores produced non- 
sexually in special cells of the parent plant, fix themselves 
(after swarming) upon the female plant and produce these 
very small male plants. 

MicrastUT (mik-ras't&r), n. [NL., < Gr. /unp6g, 
small, + LL. astur, a species of hawk: seeJLs- 
tur.] A genus of hawks of the family Falconi- 
(lee and subfamily Accipitriua!, established by 
G. R. Gray in 1841, having the tarsus reticulated 
behind and the nostrils circular with a centric 
tubercle. It is peculiar to America, the species 
ranging from southern Mexico to Bolivia and 
Peru. 

Micrathene (mik-ra-the'ne), n. [NL., < Gr. ///- 
sp6g, small, + ’A Orjvr}, Athene: see Athene.] A 
genus of Strigida ? established by Coues in 1866 ; 
the elf-owls. It includes the moat diminutive of owla, 
with small weak bill and feet, relatively long rounded 
wings, square tail with broad rectrices, tarsi feathered only 
above, the feet elsewhere covered with bristles, and middle 
toe with claw as long as the tarsus. The type and only 
species is M. whitneyi, an insectivorous owl of arboreal 
habits, found in the southwestern United States and parts 
of Mexico. It is only about six inches long. Also called 
Micropallas. 

micraulic (mik-r&'lik), a. [< NL. micro ulicus, 
< Gr .uticptig, small, 4* NL. aula, aula: see aula, 
2.] Having the aula small; specifically, of or 
pertaining to micrauliea. 

micranlica (mik-r&'li-ka), n. pi. [NL. : see 
micraulic.] Animals whose aula is small and 
whose cerebral hemispheres are vertically ex- 
panded. They are amphibians, dipnoansJ rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals. Wilder, Amer. Nat., 
Oct., 1887, p. 914. 

Micrembrye® (mik-rem-bri'e-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Benthamand Hooker, 1880), ^ Gr. ptspdg, small, 
4 Ipfipvov, a germ ; see embryo.] A series of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants, it is charac- 
terized by an ovary consisting of a single carpel or of sev- 
eral united or distinct carpels, by the ovules being solitary 
or rarely several in each carpel, and by the seed having 
copious fleshy or starchy albumen and a venr small em- 
bryo. It includes 4 orders ( Piperacece , Chtora nthaceat, 
Myristiceoe, and Monimiacem\ 39 genera, and nearly 1,800 
species. 

micrencephalous (mik-ren-sef'a-lus), a. [< Gr. 
ptKpdg, small, 4 iystipa/og, the brain.] Small- 
brained ; having a small brain. 

micristology (mik-ris-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. ptspfjg, 
small, 4 E. histology.] The science which 
treats of the minutest organic fibers. Thomas, 
Med. Diet. 

micro (mi'kro), n. [< micro-, as used in Micro - 
coleoptera , etc.] In entom., any small insect. 
Thus, Microcoleoptera are small beetles. Microdiptera are 
small flies, etc. : and in familiar language, when the mean- 
ing is sufficiently determined by the connection, such 
words are abbreviated to micro, when not so determined, 
micro always means one of the Microlcpidoptera. 

micro- (usually mi'kro. but also, better, mik'ro). 
[L., etc., micro-, < Gr. pisp6g, also apiKpdg, small, 
little.] An element of Greek origin, meaning 
‘small, little’; specifically, in physics, a prefii 
indicating a unit one millionth part of the unit 
it is prefixed to: as, microfarad, microhm, etc. : 
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in lithol, 
nated 

so minutely 

without the help of the microscope, e. g. micro - 
granitic , micropegmatitic, microgranulitic. See 
these words. 

micro-andiphone (mi-kr6-&'di-fon), n. [< Gr. _ . , ,. , ... 

uixpdf, small, + Eaudiphone.] An instrument for microbion (mi-kro bi-on), n . ; pi. murrobta (-a), 
reinforcing or augmenting very feeble sounds [NL. : see microbe.] Same as microbe . 
an na tn render them audible These [reports] ... by no means demonstrate that the 

Lie 1 5 ^ „ active principle o i cholera reside, in a microbion, or that 

MlCr ObactOriUm (mi krp-bak-te n-um), i tl. the particular microbion has been discovered. 


[< NL. microcharacter (nri-kr6-kar'ak-t£r), w. [< Gr. 

11 + x a P aKT VPi character: see char - 

^ # _ zoological character derived from 

the stuSy of microbes. microscopic or other minute examination. 

There was great reason for creating in the Faculty of microchemical (mi-kro-kem'i-kal), a. [< Gr. 
Sciences the chair of microbiology. lu tenor, small, minute, + E. chemical. 1 Of or 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIII. 341. L i! 


n. 

a Tittle 


pertaining to microchemistry: as, microchemi- 
cal reactions; microchemical experiments : dis- 
tinguished from macrochemical. 

Microchemical examination show, that it perform, a 
complex function. 

Huxley and Martin , Elementary Biology, p. 274. 


[NL., < Gr. Uinpos, small, + ftatayptov , a little ‘ Science , IV. 145. . _ . . .. , ^ 

stick: see bacterium.] In some systems of microcaltrops (mi-kro-kal'trops), «. [< Gr. microchemically (mi-kro-kem i-kal-i), «rfe. By 

classification, a tribe or division ol Schizomy. ^ sinalf + E. «>W] I apongLpic- " 

ule of minute size, having the form of a cal- 
trop. Also microcalthrop8. J V. J. Sollas , Encyc. 

Bnl, XXII. 417. 

Microcamera ( mi-kro-kam ' e-re ) , n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. ptspdq, small, +‘L. camera , chamber: see 


cctes, containing the single genus Bacterium , 
and characterized by having elliptical or short 
cylindrical cells. 

microbal (mTkro-bal), a. Same as microbial. 

But now we have antisepsis of the track and careful cov- 
ering of the wound to guard against microbal invasion. 

Medical New*, LI I. 506. 

microbe (mi'krob), n. [< F. microbe (C. Sedil- 
lot, 1878) (NL. mi- 
crobion), intended to 
mean * a small liv- 
ing being,* but ac- 
cording to the for- 
mation * short-lived* 

(cf. Gr. ptxp63iog, 
short-lived), < Gr. /u - 
Kp6q> small, little, + 
pioc, life.] A minute 
living being not dis- 
tinguished, primari- 
ly, as to its animal 
or vegetable nature. 

The term i. most frequently applied to various micro- 


accordance with microchemistry, 
microchemistry (mi-kro-kem'is-tri), »t. [< Gr. 

fUKpfa. small, minute, + E. chemistry .] Minute 
chemical investigation; chemical analysis or 
investigation applied to objects under the mi- 




Micrococats frodigiosus. 


tose sponges with small 
bers and opaque ground-substance. Lenden - 
feld. 

microcamerate (mi-kro-kam 'e-rat ), a. [< Gr. 
piKpbg, email, + L. camera , chamber: see cham- 
ber .] Having small chambers ; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Microcamera ; , in either 
sense. 

MlcrocebUB (mi-kro-se'bus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
fwcpSg, small, + nr/poc, a long-tailed monkey : see 
Cebus.] A genus of small prosimian quadru- 
peds of the family Lemuridce and subfamily 
Galaginina;, containing such species as the pyg- 
my lemur, M. smitki, and the mouse-lemur, M. 
murinus; the dwarf lemurs. 


insectivorous or animalivorous (rarely frugivo- 
rous or blood-sucking) bats. They have a simple 
stomach (except Desmodontes); a large Spigelian and gener- 
ally small caudate lobe of the liver ; the tail contained In 
the interfemoral membrane when present, or freed from 



with bacterium. Taken in 
this latter sense, microbes 
are regarded as essential- 
ly polymorphous organ- 
isms, adapting them- 
selves to varied condi- 
tions of existence, which 
in turn influence the form 
taken by them. For this 
reason their classification 


molar teeth ; and the molar teeth cuspidate. The group 
includes all bats except the family Pteropodidae (which 
constitutes the suborder Megachiroptera), inhabiting moBt 
parts of the world, and falling into two large series, the 
vespertilionine alliance and the emballonurine alliance, 
the former of three families, the latter of two. Aninu i- 
licora, Entomophaga, and Insectivora are synonyms of 
Microchiroplera. 

microcbiropteran (ml 0 kro - ki - rop ' te - ran ) , a. 
aud n. I. a. Of or pertaining to th e'Microchi- 
roptera. 

II. n. One of the Microchiroplera; auy bat 
except a fruit-bat. 


-coplo plant, or their .pore. (putMjog ^ MiCTOCeiltri (iM-kro-sen ' tri), ... pi. [NL. 

be d Lmost synonymous (Thomson, 1876), < Gr. fu*p6g, small, + tdvrpov, 

^ - J ‘ w point, spur: see center 1 .] One of two prime 

which have the tarsi three- or four-jointed ^ame „ and « u 

(usually four-jointed, rarely heteromerous), nriCT°ch°anite (mi-kro-ko ^ 

anterior tibiro with a slender short straight NL. Microchoamtcs.] I. a. Haying s ort sep- 


They 


Micrococcus of Chicken Cholera. 



era and species does not 
yet rest on precise data. 
Micrococcus, Spirochate, 
Bacillus, Lcptothriz, Bac- 
terium, Vibrio, Spirillum, and Myconostoc are the genera or 
form-genera under which most of the forma are known. 
They are instrumental In 
the production of fermen- 
tation, decay, and many 
of the infectious diseases 
affecting man and the 
lower animals. 

microbia, n. Plural 
of microbion. 
microbial (mi-krd'bi- 
al), a. [< microbe 
( microbion ) + -al.] 

Of or pertaining to 
microbes ; caused by 
or due to microbes. 

AlS O microbal. LeftstkrtX parasitica. 

There is a considerable difference found in the micro- 
bial richness of the air in different places in the country. 

Nineteenth Century, XXII. 244. 

microbian (ml-krd'bi-an), a. [< microbe ( micro- 
bion ) + -aw.] Microbial. 

His definition of pellagra Is therefore this : “ a microbian 
malady, due to a poisoning produced by a pathogenic ba- 
cillus. 7, Lancet, No. 8449, p. 707. 

microbic (mi-kro'bik), a. [< microbe 4- -ic.] Mi- 
crobial. 

The theory of the microbic causation of the disorder. 

Medical News, LIT. 876. 

microbidde (mi-kro'bi-sld), w. [< NL. micro- 
bion , microbe, + L. -cida , a killer, < ccedcre , 
kill.] A substance that kills microbes. 

Sulphur Is well known as a powerful microbieide long 
recommended in pulmonary diseases. 

Medical News, L. 366. 

microbiological (mi-kro-bi-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
microbiolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to 
microbiology: as, microbiological research. 

Microbiological study of the lochia. 

Medical News, XLVm. 147. 

microbiologist ( mi ' kro-bi-ol ' o-ji st ) , n. [< mi- 


spur, and antennae usually few-jointed. 

are nearly all of small size. 

has often varied, since MiCTOCepiiala (mi-kro-sef'a-lji), n. pi. [NL., 
their distinction in to gen- neu ^ p£ 0 f microcephalus, <Gr. puiponnjxi/oc, 
small -headed : see microcephalous.] In La- 
treiUe*s system, the fifth section of brachely- 
trous pentamerous Coleoptera. They have no evi- 
dent neck, the head being received in the thorax as far as 
the eyes ; the thorax is trapeziform, widening from before 


tal funnels, as a nautiloid; belonging to the 
Microchoamtes. 

n. A member of the Microchoanites. 
Ml crochoanltes (mi-kro-ko-a-ni'tez), w. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. piupds, small, ’+ joav//, a funnel : see 
choana , choanite.] A group of ellipochoanoid 
nautiloid cephalopoda whose septal funnels are 
short. Hyatt , Proe. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1883, 

p. 260. 


backward ; the body is comparatively little elongated ; the wri rrnch Tonometer (ini* kro-kro-nom 'e-t^r), n. 
mandibles are of moderate size: and the elytrum often q ^ 8ma H -f X p6voq' time, -f pirpov, 

covers more than half of the abdomen. The species live VTr * r I , a*_ 

on flowers, fungi, and dung. Also Microcephaly. 

microcephalia (mPkro-se-fa'li-h), n. [NL., < 

Gr. piKpoKtfpaAtx;, small-headed: 'see microceph- 
alous.] Same as microcephaly. 

microcephalic (mPkro-se-fal'ikjor -sef'a-lik), 
a. [ Asmicrocephal-o 
sually small cranium, ^ . 

having a cranium smaller than a certain standard. A ca- 
pacity of 1,350 cubic centimeters is taken by some as the 
upper limit of microcephaly. ( b ) In pathol., having a head 


measure : see chronometer.] An instrument for 
registering very small periods of time, such as 
the time occupied by the passage of a projectile 
over a short distance: a kind of chronograph. 

_ r Also called, corruptly, mieronometei'. 

+ -*c.] Having aiiunu- Microciona (mi-kro-si'o-na), w. [NL., < Gr. 
Specifically — (a) In craniom., f JlK P ( Ky small, + n-iuv (k/op-), a pillar.] A genus of 
' fibrosilicious sponges of the division Echinonc- 

mata M. prclifera is a common sponge on the Atlantic 

r - i • . . coast of the United States, growing in tide-pools in sheeted 

small through disease or faulty development, producing or branched masses of orange red color. 

a : 

mentary rock or breccia made up of pieces of 

11 IT 1 


tion. 

•■..life. *-?-»• PrA — ™u. 

< Or. na.ll-hei^ed, < nteotlino (ni'kro-kln), >• 

r ,!! 1 cline: VE,V ’ see „ 


[= F. 


Specifically— (a) Having the skull small or Im- 
perfectly developed. (o) In tool., of or pertaining to the 

[NL., < 


erfectly developed. 

Microcephala. 

Microceph&lus (mi-kro-Bef'a-lus), » 

Gr. fUKpoKi<t>ahof , small-headed: see microceph- 
alous.] 1. In entom . : (a) A South American 
genus of caraboid beetles, with about 6 spe- 
cies, having securiform terminal joints of both 
maxillary and labial palpi. ( b ) A genus of 
nemocerous dipterous insects of the family 
Chironomidce. Van der Wulp, 1873. — 2. A genus 
of reptiles. Lesson . — 3 . [/. c.] In pathol . : (a) 
A microcephalic person, (b) Microcephaly. — 
4 . [/. c.] In teratol., a monster with a small, 
imperfect head or cranium, 
microcephaly (mi-kro-sef'a-li), n. [< NL. mi- 
crocephalia, q. v.] 'flie condition or character 
presented by a small or imperfectly developed 

crobiolog-y + -iaf.] One who studies or is stilled Microchfleta (mi-kro-ke'ta), v. [NL., < Gr. pi- 
rn microbiology; one versed in the knowledge Kf) ^ small, + x air vj a maiie : see chceta.] A ge- 
of minute organisms, as microbes. nu8 c f earthworms. M. rappi is a gigantic South 

Ideas which are Just now very prominent in the minds African earthworm, four or five feet long, of greenish and 
of microbiologists. Science, V. 73. reddish coloration. Beddard, 1886. 



clinc, clinic .] A 
feldspar iden- 
tical in com- 
position with 
orthoclase,but 
belonging to 
the triclinic 
system. Thin 
sections often ex- 
hibit a peculiar 
grating-like struc- 
ture in polarized 
light, due to 
double twinning. 

Much of the pot- 
ash feldspar call- 
ed orthoclase is 
really inicrocline, and the beautiful green feldspar called 
Amazon stone is here included. See feldspar and ortho- 
dose. 

Micrococcus (mi-kro-kok'us), n. [NL., < Gr. fu- 
Kp6g, small, + kokkoc , a berry, kernel : see coccus .] 
1. A genus of Schizomy cetcs (fission-fungi or 
bacteria), and the only one of the tribe Sphccro- 
bacteria. It is characterized by globular or oval slight- 


section of Microcllne as seen in polarized 
light. 
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microgonidial 



Micrococcus or LuphiUcna. 


ly colored cells, either formed by transverse division into 
filaments of two or several chaplet-like articulations, or 
united in families, or seg- 
regated in gelatinous 
masses, all destitute of 
spontaneous movement 
but exhibiting a simple 
molecular tremor. Its 
species are divided in- 
to three physiological 
groups — chromogene*, 
producing coloring mat- 
ter, as in “red milk” (Jf. 
prodiyiosus, figured under 
tnicrobe\ or “golden yel- 
low” (Jf. luteus); zymo- 
gene*, producing various 
fermentations, as in ani- 
mal and vegetable infu- 
sions (Jf. crepueeulum) 
or urine (Jf. time) ; and pathogen es, producing diseases. 
Variola, vaccinia, septicemia, erysipelas, gonorrhea, and 
other forms are believed to be produced by micrococci 
2. [J. c.; pi. micrococci (-si).] Any member of 
this genus. 

By the specific term micrococcus is understood a minute 
spherical or slightly oval organism (Sphaerobacterium, 
Cohn), that like other bacteria divides by fission (Schizo- 
mycetesX and that does not possess any special organ, 
cilium or flagellum, by using which it would be capable 
of moving freely about. 

E. Klein, Micro-Organisms and Disease, p. 37. 

Microcoleoptera ( ml-kro-ko-le-op ' te-ra ) , n. ph 
[NL., < Gr. ptspdg, small, 4-NL. S Cotcoptera , 
q. v.] In entom the smaller kinds of beetles 
collectively considered. 

microconiaium (mFkro-kd-nid'i-um), n. : pi. 
microconidia (-a). [NL., (. Gr. ptspdg, small, 4- 

NL. conidium .]* A conidi um of small size as 
compared with others produced in the same 
species. 

Microconidia [of Htrpomycee ] or conidia proper very co- 
pious. Cooke, Handbook Brit Fungi, p. 776. 

microcosm (mi'kro-kozm), n. [< F. microcosmc 
= Sp. microcdsmos = Pg. It. microcosmo, < LL. 
microcosmus (Boethius), < LGr. ptspdKoapog, a 
little world, < Gr. pispbg, small, 4- udapog. world.] 
1. A little world or cosmos; the worla in min- 
iature ; something representing or assumed to 
represent the principle of universality: often 
applied to man regarded as an epitome, phys- 
ically and morally, of the universe or great 
world (the macrocosm). 

If you see this in the map of my microcosm, follows it 
1 1 am known well enough too? Shak., Cor., il 1. 68. 


nproperly styled 
within himself. 


him [man] a micro- 


that! 

The ancients not improp 
cosm, or little world i 

Bacon , Physical Fables, il, Expl. 

Some told me it [a mountain] was fourteene miles high ; 
it is covered with a very microcosms of clowdes. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 91. 

In the dark dissolving human heart. 

And holy secrets of this microcosm. 

Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest 

Tennyson, Princess, ill. 

Each particle is a microcosm, and faithfully renders the 
likeness of the world. Emerson, Discipline. 

2. A little community or society. 

And now the hour has come when this youth is to be 
launched into a world more vast than that in which he 
has hitherto sojourned, yet for which this microcosm has 
been no ill preparation. Disraeli. 


microcosmic (mi-kro-koz'mik), a. [= F. mi - 
crocosmique; as microcosm 4- -ic. ] Of or pertain- 
ing to a microcosm or to anything that is re- 
garded as such — Microcosmic salt, HNaNHiPO,* + 
4HoO, a salt of soda, ammonia, and phosphoric acid, origi- 
nally obtained from human urine. It is much employed as 
a flux in experiments with the blowpipe. 

microcosmical (mi-kro-koz'mi-kal), a. [< mi- 
crocosmic 4- -ah'] Same as microcosmic . Sir 
T. Browne , Vulg. Err., ii. 3. 
microcosmogr&phy (mi'kro-koz-mog'ra-fi), n. 
[< Gr. pinpoKOGLiog, microcosm, 4- -ypatpta, < ypd- 
<j>eiv, write. Cf. cosmography .] The description 
of man as a “little world.” 
microcosmology (ml'kro-koz-mol'o-ji), n. [< 
Gr. piupbuoapog, microcosm, 4* -Xoyta, < Xfyeiv, 
speak: see -ology.] A treatise on the micro- 
cosm, specifically on the human body, or on 
man. 

microcosmos (mi-kro-koz'mos), n. Same as mi- 
crocosmus, 1. 

microcosmus (mi-kro-koz'mus), ». [LL. (in 
defs. 2 and 3, NL.),’< Gr. pucpdKocpog, a little 
world: see microcosm .] 1. Same as microcosm, 
1. — 2. A tunicate, ascidian, or sea-squirt: ap- 
plied by Linnaeus in 1735, and recently revived 
by Heller as a generic name. — 3. [cap.] A 
genus of coleopterous insects. Chaudoir , 1878. 
microcoulomb (mFkro-k6-lom'), n. [< Gr. pt- 
np6g , small, 4- E. coulomb.] One millionth of a 
coulomb. See coulomb. 

miCTOCOUStic (mi-kro-kos'tik), a. and n . [Irreg. 
< Gr. pmp6g, small, 4- aKoixmicdg, pertaining to 
236 


hearing: see acoustic.] I. a. Serving to aug- 
ment weak sounds ; of or pertaining to an in- 
strument for augmenting weak sounds. 

n. n. An aural instrument designed to col- 
lect and augment small sounds, for the purpose 
of assisting the partially deaf in hearing. 

microcrith (mi ' Krd-knth), n. [< Gr. pi*p6g, 
small, 4- Kpddij, barley: see crith.] In chem., 
the unit of molecular weight, denoting the 
weight of the half-molecule of nydrogen. 

microcrystalline (ml-kro-kris'ta-lin), a. [< Gr. 
ptxpbg, small, 4* Kpvoraihvog, crystalline: see 
crystalline.] Minutely crystalline : said of crys- 
talline rocks of which the constituents are in- 
dividually so minute that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from each other by the naked eye ; 
cryptocrystalline. Many lithologists use nUcrocrys tai- 
ling and cryptocrystalline as synonymous. Bosenbusch, 
however, uses the former term to designate that structure 
of the ground-mass in which the constituent minerals can, 
with the aid of the microscope, be specifically determined, 
and the latter for a structure which can be recognised as 
crystalline, but in which the individual components can- 
not be specifically identified. 

microcry st&llitic (mi-kro-kris-ta-lit'ik), a . [< 
Gr. pacpbg, small, 4- Kpvorallog, crystal, 4- -ite 2 
4- -ic.] A term used by Geikie to designate a 
devitrification product in which this process 
has been carried so far that little or no glass- 
base appears, the original glassy substance hav- 
ing become changed into an aggregation of 
crystallites or “little granules, needles, and 
hairs.” See microfelsitic. 

microcyst (ml'krd-sist), n. [< Gr. uacpdg, small, 
4- Kvcmg, the bladder, a bag, pouch.] In Myx- 
omycctes, the resting state of swarm-spores, 
which become rounded off and invested with a 
delicate membrane, or sometimes only with a 
firm border, and may return again under favor- 
able conditions to a state of movement. See 
Myxomycetcs , swarm-spore. 

microcyte (mi'kro-sit), n. [< Gr. pocpdg, small. 
4- nirrog, a hollow, cavity : seeeyfc.J 1. A small 
cell or corpuscle. 

The microcytes. Very email bodies, for the most port 
colourless, freely suspended in the plasma. 

Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 128. 

2. A small blood-corpuscle, in size from 2 to 6 
micromillimeters, found, often in large num- 
bers, in many cases of anemia. 

microcythemia (mFkro-sI-the'mi-a), n. [< Gr. 
putpdg, small, 4- tdrog, a hollow (see microcyte), 
4* at pa, blood.] That condition of the blood in 
which there are many corpuscles of diminished 
size. 

microcytosis (mi'kro-si-td'sis), n. Microcythe- 
mia. 

microdactyloufl (ml-kro-dak'ti-lus), a. [< Gr. 
pacpbg, small, 4* dasTv'/cg , finger: see dactyl.] 
Having short or small fingers or toes. 

microdentism (mi-kro-den'tizm), n. [< Gr. 
pucpbg, small, 4- L. den{t-)s , = E. tooth , 4- -ism.] 
Smallness of the teeth. 

Microdentism — mere smallness of the teeth — was 
chronicled in fourteen of the hundred cases. 

Lancet, No. 3482, p. 1162. 

micro-detector (mi'kro-de-tek'tor), n. [< Gr. 
pucpbg, small, 4- E. detector.] A sensitive gal- 
vanoscope. 

Microdiptera (ml-krd-dip'te-rft), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. pacpbg, small, 4- *NL. Dsptera .] In entom., 
the smaller kinds of flies collectively consid- 
ered. 

Microdon (mi'kro-don), n. [NL. (Meigen, 1803), 

< Gr. pacpbg, small, 4- obobg ( odovr -) = E. tooth.] 

1. In entom. ? an important genus of syrphid 
flies, containing a few European and about 20 
North American species. They are large, nearly 
bare, usually short and thick-set, with flattened scutellum 
and short wlngB, in which there is a stump of a vein In the 
first posterior cell from the third longitudinal vein. The 
l&rvie are remarkable objects, resembling shells, and have 
twice been described and named as mollusks. Jf. globo- 
m a is an example. 

2. In ichth., a genus of pycnodont fishes of the 
Cretaceous period. Agassiz, 1833. — 3. In conch., 
a genus of bivalve mollusks. Conrad, 1842. 

microdont (mi'lpo-dont), a. [< Gr. pacpbg, 
small, 4- obovg (odovr-) = E. tooth.] Having 
short or small teeth. 

The microdont races are the low -caste natives of central 
and southern India ; the Polynesians ; the ancient Egyp- 
tians; mixed Europeans not British; and the British. 

Science, IV. 638. 

micro-electric (mi-kro-e-lek'trik), a. [< Gr. 
pacpbg, small, 4- E. electric.] Having electric 
properties in a very small degree — Micro-elec- 
trie metrology, the measurement of minute electric 
quantities. 

microfarad (mi-kro-far'ad), n. [< Gr. pacpbg, 
small, 4- E .farad.] The practical unit of elec- 


trical capacity, equal to the millionth part of a 
farad. It is the capacity of about three miles 
of an Atlantic cable. 

microfelsite (mi-kro-fel'sit), n. [< Gr. pacpbg , 
small, 4- E .felsite.] In lithoh, a base or ground- 
mass having a microfelsitic structure. See 
microfelsitic. 

microfelsitic (mi'kro-fel-sit'ik), a. [< micro- 
felsite 4- -*c.] The designation suggested by 
Zirkel for a devitrified glass when the devitri- 
fication has been carried so far that the hya- 
line character is lost, but not far enough to give 
rise to the development of distinctly individu- 
alized mineral forms. Other lithologists have used 
this word with different shades of meaning. Bosenbusch 
defines it as follows : “ This substance, which is distin- 
guished from micro- and crypto-crystalline aggregates by 
the absence of any action on polarized light, and from 
what may properly be called glass by not being entirely 
without structure and by being decidedly less transparent, 
I call micrqfelsite or the microfelsitic base." 

microfoliation ( ml-kro-f o-li-a ' sh on ) , n. [< Gr. 
pmpbg , small, 4- E .foliation.] Microscopic foli- 
ation, or that which is not distinctly recognized 
by the naked eye : a term used by Bonney in 
discussing the effect of pressure in Paleozoic 
sedimentary rocks. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., 
XLIY. 44. 

MicrogadllS (mi-kro-ga'dus), n. [NL., < Gr. pi- 
Kpbg, small, 4- NL*. Gadus, q. v.] A genus of 



Atlantic Tomcod, or Frost-fish ( Microgadus tomcodus). 
(From Report of U. S. Fish Commission.) 


small gadoid fishes, established by Gill in 1865 ; 
the tomcods. M. tomcodus is a well-known species of 
the Atlantic coast of the United States ; M. proximus is its 
representative on the Pacific coast. 

Microgaster (mi-kro-gas't^r), u. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1804), < Gr. pacpdg, small, 4* yaorijp, sto- 
mach: see gaster 2 .] 1. A notable genus of 
parasitic hymenopters of the family Braconidee , 
giving name to tue subfamily Microgasterinee. 
They are characterized by the three submarginal cells of 
the fore wings (the second one often incomplete), and by 
having the hina tibial spurs more than half the length of 
the tarsi. Many are known from Europe and North Ameri- 
ca, as Jf. subccmptetus of the former country, which is para- 
sitic on various lepidopterons larvae. 

2. [/. c.] A member of this genus. 

MicrogasterinaB (mi-kro-gas-te-ri'ne), n. pi. 
[NL., < Microgaster 4- -inw.] A’large subfam- 
ily of Braconidce , typified by the genus Micro- 
gaster, having the mesonotal sutures invisible 
and the large marginal cell reaching to the end 
of the wing. There are many species, of 6 genera, the 
largest one of which, Apantdes, has 69 species In Great 
Britain alone. Their larvae parasitize m&nv insects, espe- 
cially lepidopterous larvae, issuing from the body of the 
host ana spinning cocoons either singly or In mass. A. 
gtomeratus is an abundant parasite of the cabbage-worm, 
Fieri s rapes, both in Europe and in North America. 

microgeological (mi-kro-je-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
microgeolog-y 4- -ic-al.] Pertaining to micro- 
geology ; dependent on or derived from the use 
of the microscope in relation to geology : as, 
microgeological investigations. 

microgeology (mFkro-je-ol'o-ii), n. [< Gr. pt- 
spdg, small, 4- E. geology.] That department 
of the science of geology whose facts are as- 
certained by the use of the microscope. 

Microglossa (mi-kro-glos'a), n. [NL., also Mi- 
croglossus, Microglossum , ( Gr. ptspdg, small, 4* 
y/.GXjaa, the tongue: see glossa.] In arnith., a 
genus of cockatoos of the family Cacatuidce , es- 
tablished by Geoffroy in 1809. It contains the 
great black cockatoos, as M. aterrimum, goliath, and alec- 
to, all inhabitants of New Guinea and other islands of the 
Papuan region. 

microglossia (mi-kro-glos'i-k), n. [NL., < Gr. 
piKpog , small, 4* y/uooa, the tongue : see glossa.] 
Congenital smallness of the tongue. 

Microglossidse (mi-kro-glos'i-de), n. pi. [NL. , 

< Microglossa 4- -fT&r.j A family of psittacine 
birds, the black cockatoos: synonymous with 
Cacatuidce . 

Microglossina (mPkro-glo-sl'ne), n. pi. [NL., 

< Microglossa 4- -ina.\] A subfamily of Caca- 
tuidce, represented by the genus Microglossa , 
and containing the black cockatoos. 

microgonidial (ml'kro-go-nid'i-al). a. [< mi- 
crogonidium 4- -ah] Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a mierogonidium. 
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mlcrogonidium (mi /r kr6-g6-nid / i-um), n. ; pi. 
microgonidia (-ft). [NL., (. Gr. ptttpdg, small, 4* 

NL. gonidium.] A gonidium of small size as 
compared with certain others produced by the 
same species. 

The Utter farm [of Chlorococcum ] is said to arise from 
the former by internal cell-division, which results in the 
production of “ gonidia " of two sizes, the larger being 
termed macrogonidia, and the smaller micrqgomdia. 

Bcssey, Botany, p. 219. 

microgram (mi'kro-gram), n. [< Gr. potpdg, 
small, 4- E. prom 2 .]) The millionth part of a 
gram, being about of a grain troy, 
xmcrogranite (mi-kro-gran'it), w. [< Gt. iu- 
updg, small, + E. granite.'] In petrog . See 
quartz-porphyry . 

microgramtic (ml'kro-gra-nit'ik), a . [< micro - 
qranite 4- -ic.] Pertaining to microgranite. — 
Hlcrogranltic Structure. See quarto porphyry. 
mlcrogrannlitic (mi-kro-gran-u-lit'ik), a. [< 
Gr. pucpdg, small, 4- E. granulitic .] In lithol., 
an epithet applied bv L6vy to a form of grani- 
toid structure whicn is so finely crystallized 
that it cannot be recognized by the naked eve. 
but which, under the microscope, is revealed 
as being made up of crystalline individuals 
each having its own independent orientation, 
so that in polarized light it presents the ap- 
pearance of a brilliantly colored mosaic. The 
microgranulltic structure, as thU term is used by L6ry, 
differs from the micropegmatitic in the crystalline indi- 
viduals of the Utter having all one common orientation. 

micrograph (mi'kro-gr&f), n. [< Gr. pixpdg, 
small, + ypdfeiv, write.] Same as micropanto- 
graph. 

micrographer (mi-krog'ra-f6r), n. [< microg- 
raphy + -cr 1 .] One who is versed in microg- 
raphy. 

micrographic (mi-kro-graf'ik), «. [= F. micro- 
graphique; as micrography 4- -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to micrography. 

micrographist (mi-krog'ra-fist), n. [< microg- 
raphy + -ist.] One who is skilled in microg- 
raphy ; a micrographer. 

micrography (mi-krog'ra-fi), n. [== F. micro- 
graphic = Sp. micrografia = It. micrograjia , < 
Gr. ptKpdg, small, + -ypafia, < ypdtfxiv, write. Cf. 
Gr. [wcpoypafelv, 4 write small/ i. e. with a short 
vowel.] The description of objects too small 
to be discerned without the aid of a micro- 
scope. 

Microhierax ( mi -kro-hi ' e-raks ) , n. [NL., < Gr. 
ptKpdg, small, + it pat, a fiawk. falcon: see Hie- 
rax. ] A genus of very small hawks of the fam- 
ily Falconidee, established by R. B. Sharpe in 
1874; the falconets; the finch-falcons, it con- 
tains the diminutive species usually referred to the genus 
Hitrax , which name U preoccupied in another department 
of zottlogy. The range of the genus includes southern 
Asia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, etc. There are several spe- 
cies, as M. cctruUscens, fringiUariu i, melanoUucus, and 
erythrogenys. 

microhm (mik'rom), ii. [< Gr. put p6g, small, + 
E. ohm.] An electrical unit equal to the mil- 
lionth part of an ohm. 

microlepidopter (mi-kro-lep-i-dop'ter), n. In 
entom., an insect of one of the families included 
in the Microlepidopter a. 

Microlepidoptera (mi-kro-lep-i-dop'te-rft), n. 
pi. [NL., \ Gr. ptttpdg, small, 4- NL. Lepidop - 
tera . q. v.] The smaller and more simply or- 
ganized moths, including, generally, the smaller 
Pyralidec, the Tortricidee , the Tincidee , and the 
PterophoruUr. These insects do not constitute a natu- 
ral division, and the name U merely used for convenience, 
the other members of the order being distinguished as 
Maerolepidoptera , or simply as Lepidoptcra. 
microlepidopteran (mi-kro-lep-i-dop'te-ran), a. 
and n. I. a. Microlepido’pterous. 

H. n. A microlepidopter. 
microlepidopterist (mi-kro-lep-i-dop'te-rist), 
n. [< microlepidoptera 4- -wf.J One who is 
versed in the natural history of Microlepidoptera . 
microlepidopter OUB ( ml-kro-le p-i-d op ' te-rus) , 
a. [< Microlepidoptera 4- -oua.] Of or per- 
taining to the microlepidopters. 

Microlicia (mi-kro-lis'i-ft), n. [NL. (Don, 1823), 
so called as having the "leaves usually small ; < 
Gr. ptttpdg, small, 4- oTjudq, universal, general, 
< 6Aof, all.] A genus of plants of the natural 
order Melastomaccce and type of the tribe Mi- 
croliciece, characterized by very unequal sta- 
mens with beaked or tube-bearing anthers, the 
connective elongated at the base, and by the 
calyx-lobes being shorter than the tube. They 
sre erect branching undershrubs, usually not more than a 
foot or two high, with small leaves, which are generally 
glandular-dotted, and solitary, commonly rose-purple or 
white flowers, which are axillary or sometimes terminal. 
There are about 98 species, natives of Brazil, Guiana, and 
Peru. A few are sometimes found in greenhouses. 
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Microlideae (mi'kro-li-si'e-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Triana, 1871), < Microlicia 4 1 -ece.] A tribe of 
plants of the natural order Melastomacece and 
the suborder Melastomece , characterized by the 
cylindrical or angular capsule, conical or con- 
vex at the apex, by the connective often be- 
ing produced below the anther-cells, and by 
oblong or ovoid seeds. The tribe embraces 15 gen- 
era, Microlicia being the type, and about 260 species, all of 
which are found in tropical America, 
microlite (mi'kro-nt), n. [< Gr. putpdg, small, 
+ Xttiog, stone : see -lite.] 1. A mineral related 
to pjrrochlore, occurring in regular octahedrons 
having a brownish color and a resinous luster. 
It is essentially a niobate of calcium. It was first found 
at Chesterfield in Massachusetts, in minute crystals 
(whence the name), later in Virginia in larger crystals 
sometimes weighing several pounds. 

2. Same as microlith : an incorrect use. 
microliter (ml-kro-le' ter), n. [< Gr. putpog, small, 
4- E. liter.] The millionth part of a liter, 
microlith (mi'kro-lith), n. [< Gr. putpdg, small, 
+ Tudog, stone.] * A name proposed by Vogel- 
sang, in 1867, to designate the “microscopic 
acicular components of rocks a “ microscop- 
ic individual’’ (Zirkel). The usage of later litholo- 
gists differs considerably in the application of this term. 
By some it is regarded as the equivalent of crystallite, 
which is properly an aggregation of microscopic globular 
forms (globulitesX By others crystallites are considered 
as differing from microUths in that the latter have the 
internal structure of true crystals, while in the former 
this cannot be recognized. Elongated or lath-shaped forms 
and such as resemble an hour-glass in shape are those 
now most generally designated as microUths; if curved or 
more or less twisted or hair-like, they are frequently called 
trichiles. MicroUths are most frequently seen in rocks of 
igneous origin, and are especially abundant as products 
of the devitrification of the glassy lavas. The feldspars, 
hornblende, augite, and apatite are minerals most com- 
monly found assuming this form, 
microlithic (ml-kro-lith'ik), a. [< Gr. putpdg, 
small, + Mhg, a stone, 4- -ic.] 1. Of or per- 

taining to or consisting of small stones: op- 
posed to megalithic. 

The cognate examples in the microlithic styles afford us 
very little assistance. 

J. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. 47. 
2. In lithol., pertaining to or characterized by 
microliths. 

microlitic (mi-kro-lit'ik), a. [< microlite + -ic.] 
Same as microlithic , 2. 

micrological (ml-kro-loj'i-kal), a. [< micrology 2 
+ - ic-al .] Characterized by minuteness of in- 
vestigation. 

Of that equanimity, circumspection, patience of re- 
search, intellectual discipline, and equipment of micro- 
logical scholarship, without which it is given to no man 
to be a philologist, he has, unhappily, made the most pe- 
nurious provision. F. Hall , Mod. Eng., p. 360. 

micrologically (mi-kro-loj'i-kal-i). adv. In a 
micrological manner ; "by means or exact atten- 
tion to minnte details. 

If things are to be scanned so micrologically. 

Lowdl, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 277, note. 

micrology 1 (mi-krol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. ptKpdg, small, 
4- •'/ joyta, < Xiyetv, speak: see -ologxt . Cf. mi - 
crologyV.] That part of science which is de- 
pendent on microscopic investigations; microg- 
raphy. 

Micrology 2 (mi-krol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. piKpohoyia, 
the quality of being "careful about trifles, < ///- 
upoXdyoq, careful about trifles, penurious, cap- 
tious, lit. gathering little things, < puip6^ y small, 
little, + teyetv, gather: see -ology. Cf. microl- 
oQy 1 *] Undue attention to minute, unimpor- 
tant matters ; minute erudition. 

There is less micrology ... in his erudition. 

Robberd*, W. Taylor, n. 146. {Davies.) 

Micromastictora (mUkro-mas-tik'to-rft), n. pi. 
NL.,< Gr. puepdf, small, 4- pacrriKTup, a scourger, 
paoT%en>, whip, scourge, < pacrri£ (pooriy-), a 
whip, scourge.] In Bollas’s classification of 
sponges, one of two main branches of the phy- 
lum Parazoa or Spongier, characterized by the 
comparatively small size of the choanocytes, 
which are about 0.003 millimeter in diameter. 
The Micromastictora are all non-calcareous sponges, and 
are divided by Soll&s into two classes, Myxospongice and 
Silicispongice. They are also called Noncalcar ea (Vosmaer) 
and Plethospongice (Sollas). The term is contrasted with 
Megamastictora. 

micromelus (mi-krom'e-lus), n. r< Gr. ptxpo- 
pe?Jp;, small-limbed, < pticpfy, small, 4- pifog, a 
limb.] In teratol., a monster with abnormally 
small limbs. 

micromeral (ml'kro-me-ral), a. [< micromere 
4- -al.] Of or pertaining to a micromere: as, 
micromeral blastomeres. 
micromere (mi'kro-mer), n . [< Gr. puepopepi/g, 
consisting of small parts, < pocpAg, small, + 
pipog, a part.] The smaller one of two masses 
or moieties into which the vitellus of a lamelli- 
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branch, as a fresh-water mussel, divides; the 
so-called 44 animal cell’’ of Rabl, which further 
subdivides into blastomeres. See macromere . 

The segmentation resembles that of other mollusks, the 
micromeres appearing at the formative pole by separation 
of the "protoplasmic” portion of the “macromeres." 

Roy. Micros. JSoc. Jour., 2d ser., VL ii. 224. 

Micromelia (mi-kro-me'ri-a), w. [NL. (Ben- 
tham), < Gr. pt*p6g’, small, *4* pipog, part.] A 
genus of labiate plants of the tribe Satureinece 
and the subtribe Melissew. The calyx is tubular, 
commonly thirteen-nerved, and about equally flvo- toothed. 
The corolla is short, rarely exserted from the calyx, bilabi- 
ate, the upper lip erect, flattish, entire, or emarginate, the 
lower spreading and three-parted. The filaments are 
arcuate-ascending, the anterior pair longer ; the anthers 
are two-celled. ¥he flowers are borne In whorls, axillary 
or crowded into a spike, or are sometimes single or cy- 
mose in the opposite axils. The species, numbering about 
60, are low herbs or somewhat shrubby plants, sweet-odor- 
ous, of various habit, distributed pretty widely in the Old 
World, with a few in South America and the West Indies, 
and two or three in the United States. M. Douolassii is a 
well-known sweet-scented herb of California called yerba 
buena. M. obovata of the West Indies has been called 
allheal 

micromeric (mi-kro-mer'ik), a . [< micromere 4* 
-ic.] Same as micromeral. 
micromeritic (mi'kro-me-rit'ik), a. [< ptKpdg , 
small, 4- pipog , a part.] ‘ A term suggested by 
Vogelsang to designate a granitoid or thor- 
oumily crystalline texture of a rock so fine as 
to be recognizable only with the aid of the mi- 
croscope. 

micrometer (mi-krom'e-t6r), n. [= F. micro- 
metre = Sp. micr&metro = Pg. It. micrometto , < Gr. 
piKp6g, small, 4- pirpov, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring microscopic lengths and angles. 
All micrometers depend upon two principles, magnification 
and oblique measurement Magnification determines an 
angle by measuring the arc that subtends it upon a circle 
of large fixed radius, having its center coincident with the 
vertex of the angle. Thus, a mirror turning through a 
small angle may reflect a Bpot of light upon a distant scale. 
Oblique measurement (see diagonal scale, under diagonal) 
ascertains a length by measuring the distance at which it 
subtends a smaUAxed angle. Thus, the icedge-micrometerls 
a long wedge-ahaped piece of metal or glass with its slop- 
ing sides as truly plane as possible, and graduated along Its 
length. It Is used to measure the distance between two 
points having a rigid circuitous connection, but a vacant 
space about the line between them. The wedge being thrust 
between the points, the distance it penetrates shows how 
far apart they are. The principle of oblique measurement 
is, in nearly all micrometers, applied under the form of a 
fine screw, the number of whose revolutions and parts of a 
revolution, in advancing from one point to another, mea- 
sures the amount of this advance. In this case the pitch 
of the screw is the fixed angle, while the reading of the 
screw -head is proportional to the variable radius at which 
this angle is subtended by the length to l>e measured.— 
Annular or circular micrometer, a micrometer con- 
sisting, in its most approved form, of a disk of parallel 
plate glass, having in its center a round hole to the edges 
of which a ring of metal is cemented and afterward 
truly turned in a lathe. The disk being mounted in a 
brass tube so that it may be accurately adjusted in the 
focus of the eyepiece and applied to a telescope, the 
metal ring is alone visible, and appears as if suspended 
in the atmosphere, whence the instrument is called the 
suspended annular micrometer. Brands and Cox, Diet, II. 
616 (changed).— Double-image micrometer, a microm- 
eter having an optical apparatus which produces two 
images of every object, as A and A', B and B'. Then, A 
may be brought into coincidence with B\ or B may be 
brought into coincidence with A', and the position or the 
parts producing the double image will then show the dis- 
tance between A and B.— Filar micrometer, a microm- 
eter in which the two objects whose distance Is to be 
measured are brought into coincidence with two spider- 
lines in the principal focus of a telescope or microscope, 
one of these webs being movable by turning a micrometer- 
screw. The astronomical filar micrometer is also provid- 
ed with a graduated position -circle, apparatus for illumi- 
nation, etc.— Micrometer-balance, a form of balance 
adapted to tee exact determination of veiy small weights 
or differences in weight That devised by Kershaw for 
testing the weight of gold pieces consists of a steelyard 
supported on a knife-edged fulcrum and geared with a 
wheel graduated to half-grains. If the coin is of correct 
weight, the index points to zero. If it is light, the lever- 
age of the beam turns tee wheel until equilibrium is at- 
tained, when tee index-bar points to the number of half- 
grains of shortage. E. H. Knight.— Mother-Of-pe&xl 
micrometer, Cavallo’s micrometer, which consists of a 
thin semitransparent piece of mother-of-pearl, -V of an 
inch wide, having fine graduations. It Is mounted within 
the tube at the focus of the eye-lens of tee telescope, where 
the image of the object under observation is produced. 

micrometer screw (mi-krom'e-ter-skrfi), n. A 
screw attached to optical and mathematical 
instruments as a means of measuring very small 
angles. The pitch of the screw is made exceedingly small , 
while tee gradnated head is large, thus securing great ex- 
actness ana simplicity in use. 

micrometric (ml-kro-met'rik), a. [= F. micro- 
mStrique; as micrometer 4- 4c.] Pertaining to 
the micrometer ; made by the micrometer : as, 
micrometric measurements, 
micrometrical ( ml-kro-m e t ' ri -kal ) , a. [< mi- 
crometric 4- -al] Same as micrometric . 
micrometrically (ml-kro-met'ri-kal-i), adv. 
By means of a micrometer. 
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micrometry (mi-krom'et-ri), w. [= F. micro- 
mitrie; as micrometer 4- -y^.] The art of mea- 
suring small objects or distances with a mi- 
crometer. 

micromillimeter, micromillimetre (mi-kro- 
mil'i-me-t6r), n. [< Gr. fuKpdg, small, 4- E. milli- 
meter.] 1. The millionth part of a millimeter. 
— 2. The thousandth part of a millimeter: for- 
merly and sometimes still used by biologists. 
The equivalent used by metrologists and pnysi- 
cists is micron. 

micromineralogical (mi'kro-min'e-ra-loj'i- 
kal), a. [< micromineralog-y + -ic-al.^ Pertain- 
ing to micromineralogy. 

Rocks may occur the structure of which . . . has been 
yet more obscured by subsequent micromineralogical 
change. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV. 42. 

micromineralogy (mi-kro-min-e-ral'o-ji). «. 
[< Gr. fwcpds, small, + E. mineralogy .] Tnat 
part of mineralogy which has to do with the 
study of the optical, chemical, or other char- 
acters of minerals by means of the microscope, 
as they are observed, for example, in thin sec- 
tions of rocks. 

micron (mi'kron), ft. [NL., < Gr. fwtpdv. neut. 
of ptKpdt, also <7 piKpdc, small, minute.] The mil- 
lionth part of a meter, or rirW of an English 
inch. This term has been formally adopted by the Inter- 
national Commission of Weights and Measures, represent- 
ing the civilised nations of the world, and is adopted by 
all metrologists. The quantity is denoted by the Greek 
letter m written above the line : as, 26^.4. 

Micronesian (mi-kro-ne'si-an), a. and n. [< 
Micronesia (< Gr. pucp6v7/aof f a small island, < 
fuspSs, small, 4- vijoos, an island: see def.) 4- 
-an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Micronesia, a 
collection of islands and groups of islands, 
chiefly of coral formation, in the Pacific ocean, 
the principal of which are the Marshall, Gil- 
bert, Caroline, and Ladrone groups. 

II. ft. A native or an inhabitant of Micro- 
nesia. 

tnicronometer (mI-kro-nom'e-t6r), n. A cor- 
rupt form of microchronometer . 
micronucletlB (mi-kro-nu'kle-us), n. ; pi. mi- 
cronuctei (-i). [NL., < Gr. ptKp6$, small, + NL. 

nucleus, q. v.] A small nucleus : distinguished 
from macronucleus. 

The micronudeus Is a hermaphrodite sexual element, of 
sole importance in conjugation. Amer. Nat., XXII . 266. 

micronymy (mi-kron'i-mi), n. [< GtT.LUKpuwpog, 
< piKpc*;, small, 4- bvvfm , bvopa , name.] The use 
of short easy words instead of long hard ones. 

Astronomers have set an example in micronymy that 
anatomists might well follow. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 629. 

micro-organic (mi'kro-dr-gan'ik), a. [< Gr. 
fUKpbs, small, + E. organic, after micro-organ- 
ism.] Having the character of a micro-organ- 
ism; of or pertaining to microbes and other 
micro-orgamsms ; microbial, 
micro-organism (ml-krd-dr'gan-izm), n. [< Gr. 
piKpbi', small, 4- E. organism.*] A microscopic 
organism, as a bacillus, bacterium, or vibrio ; 
a microbe ; a microzoary. 

The microorganisms of the principal infectious diseases 
of men and the lower animals. Amer. NaL, XXIII. 50. 

Micropalama (ml-kro-pal'a-ma), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
fuiipbc, small, 4- tt a/Apy, the palm of the hand : 
see palm*.] A genus of Scolopacidce establish- 
ed by S. F. Baird in 1858 : so called from the 



Stilt-sandpiper ( Micropalama himnnto/us). 


semipalmation of the feet ; the stilt-sandpipers. 
There is but one species, M. himantopus, a common bird 
of North America. It is migratory through the United 
8tates in spring and fall, breeding in high latitudes. 

micropantograpll ( mi-kro-pan ' to-gr&f ) , n. [< 
Gr. / unp6s » small, 4- E. pantograph .] An instru- 
ment constructed on the general principle of the 
pantograph for executing extremely minute 
writing and engraving. By means of this Instrument 
the Lord's prayer lias been written on glass within the 
space of jboVoo of a square inch. Also called micrograph. 
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microparasite (ml-kro-par'a-sit), n. [< Gr. 
ptKpbg, small, 4- E. parasite .] A parasitic micro- 
organism. 

The number of substances which are leas injurious to 
man than to micro-parasites is very small. 

Science , III. 180. 

microparasitic (mi-kro-par-a-sit'ik), a. [< mi- 
croparasite + -4c.] Having ihe character of or 
pertaining to microparasites ; caused by mi- 
croparasites : as, microparasitic diseases, 
micropathological (ml-kro-patb-o-loj'i-kal), a. 
[< micropathoTog-y 4- -ic-at. J Of or pertaining 
to micropathology : as, micropathological inves- 
tigation. 

micropathologist (mrkro - pa - thol '0 - jist), ft. 
[< micropa tholog-y 4* -wf.j One who treats of 
or is versed in micropathology, 
micropathology (ml^kro-pa-thol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
fUKpos, small, + E. pathology .] 1 . ^he scientific 
study of micro-organisms in their relations to 
disease. — 2. Morbid histology, 
micropegmatite (mi-kro-peg y ma-tit), ft. [< Gr. 
ptjcpdg, small, 4- E. pegmatite .] " A rock having 
a micropegmatitic structure, 
micropegmatitic (ml-kro-peg-ma-tit'ik), a. [< 
micropegmatite 4- -ic.] Having the structure 
of graphic granite, but in a microscopic rather 
than macroscopic form. See pegmatite and mi - 
crogranulitic. 

microperthitic GnFkrd-p6r-thit'ik), a. [< Gr. 
fusp<k, 8mall ? 4- E .perthite 4* -ic.] Exhibiting, 
under the microscope, the structure of perthite 
— that is, an interlamination of orthoclase (or 
microcline) and albite. Nature , XXXVII. 459. 
microphgist (mi-krof'a-jist), w. [< Gr. gocpbc, 
small, 4- <f>ayeiv, eat, 4- -&f.] An eater of micro- 
scopic objects; an animal that feeds upon or- 
ganisms of microscopic size. 

Several species [of diatoms] . . . have been supplied in 
abundance by the careful dissection of the above microph- 
agists. W. B. Carpenter , Micros. (Phila. ed., 1856), p. 805. 

microphone (ml'kro-fon), ». [= F. microphone 
= Sp. microfono, <* Gr. pixpbs, small, 4- fuvf/, 
voice, sound.] An instrument for augmenting 
small sounds. The instrument Invented for this pur- 
pose by Mr. Hughes in 1878 is based on the fact that when 
substances possessing little electrical conductivity are 

f >laced in the course of an electric current, the conductiv- 
ty of the system is much increased by even the very small- 
est amount of pressure. The instrument has various 
forms, but in most of them one piece of charcoal is held 
loosely between two other pieces in such a manner as to 
be affected by the slightest vibrations conveyed to It by 
the air or by any other medium. The two external pieces 
are placed in connection with a telephone, and when the 
ear Is placed at the ear-piece of the telephone the sounds 
caused by a fly walking on the wooden support of the mi- 
crophone appear as loud as the tramp of a horse. By 
suitable arrangements the sounds of the human voice con- 
veyed from a distance by the telephone can be made au- 
dible in every part of a hall. — Microphone relay, a deli- 
cate microphone mounted on or connected withtne mem- 
brane of the receiving telephone, as a relay. See relay. 

microphonic (ml-kro-fon'ik), a. [As micro- 
phone 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to or obtained 
by means of the microphone ; serving to inten- 
sify small or weak sounds ; microcoustic. Also 
microphonous. 

A large induction-coil is essential in connection with 
the transmitter when this receiver is used, and any mi- 
crophonic transmitter will answer. 

T. D. Lockwood, Elect, Mag., and Teleg., p. 815. 

micropbonics (mi-kro-fon'iks), ft. [PI. of * mi- 
crophonic : see - ics .] The science of augment- 
ing small sounds. 

microphonous (mi-krof'o-nus), a. [As micro- 
phone 4* -ot/s.] Same as microphonic. 
microphony (ml'kro-fd-ni), n. [= F. micro- 
phonte, < Gr. /uKptxpuvia, weakness of voice, < 
pinpbpuvos, having a small or weak voice, < pi- 
Kpbsy small, 4- <puvfj, voice.] Weakness of voice, 
microphotograph (mi-kro-fo'to-gr&f), n. [< 
Gr. fUKp6$. small, 4- E. photograph .] 1. A 

photograph of any object, made so small as to 
require a microscope for its examination; “a 
microscopic photograph of a macroscopic ob- 
ject” (A. C. Mercer). — 2. See photomicrograph. 
microphotography (mi'kro-fo-tog'ra-fi), «. [< 
Gr. fUKpbs, small, 4- E. photography .] The 

photographing of objects of any size upon a 
microscopic or very small scale. A notable use of 
microphotography was the copying of letters and des- 
patches to be carried by carrier-pigeons during the siege 
of Paris In 1870- L Compare photomicrography. 

microphthalmia (mi-krof-thal 'mi-&), n [NL. , 

< Gr. (UKp6(lfi(ik(ios y having small eyes, < pucpds, 
small, 4* b<pda?.u6$, eye: see ophthalmia.] An 
abnormal smallness of the eye. Also microph- 
thalmy. 

microphthalmic (mi-krof-thal'mik), a. [< mi- 
crophthalmia 4- -ic.] Pertaining to or charac- 
terized by microphthalmia. 


Micropterus 

microphthalmy (mi'krof-thal-mi), ft. [< NL. 
microphthalmia , q. v.] Same as microphthal- 
mia. 

Microphthira (mi-krof-thi'rft), «. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. puKpbs, small, 4* <p0dp, a louse.] In La trei lie’s 
system of Glassification, the ninth family of his 
Acera , or Acarides , consisting of the six-legged 
larval stages of various mites. Leptus and the two 
other supposed genera which he located here represent the 
genera Argos ana Trombidium. Also MicrophUdria. 

microphthire (mi'krof-thir), n. A larval acarid 
with six legs; a member of the Microphthira. 
microphymne (mi-kro-fil'in), a. [As micro - 
phyll-ous 4* -*W 6 .] Composed of minute leaf- 
lets or scales. 

Considered in the way of analogy, the foliaceous Verm- 
cariaoci mav be said to represent Umbiltcaria and Pan- 
naria : passing, like both of these, into inicrophylline, and, 
like the last, Into finally almost crnstaceous forms. 

Tuckerman, Gen. Lichenum, p. 245. 

microphyllous (mi-kro-fiTus), a. [< Gr. pinpo- 
having small leaves, < ptKpbq. small, 4- 
leaf.] In hot ., having small leaves, 
microphysiogr&phy (mi-kro-fiz-i-og'ra-fi), n. 
[< Gr. piKpdCy small, 4* E. physiogiaphy.] See 
physiography. 

micropnyt&l (mi'kro-fi-tal), a. [< microphyte 
4- -of.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or con- 
sisting of microphytes. 

microphyte (miTcro-flt), ft. [= F. microphyte , 

< Gr. ptKp6g f small, 4* <pvr6v y a plant.] A mi- 
croscopic plant, especially one that is parasitic 
in its habits. 

microphytic (ml-kro-fit'ik), a. [< microjihyte 4- 
-ic.] Pertaining to or caused by microphytes : 
as, microphytic diseases, 
micropod (mi'kro-pod), n. A member of the 
Micropoda. 

Micropoda (mi-krop'o-dh), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
piKpbQy small, 4- 7 rovg (nod-) = E. foot.] In some 
systems, a division of monomyarian bivalves, 
comprising those which have the foot rudimen- 
tary or obsolete, as scallops, oysters, and the 
like. 

MicropodidaB (mi-kro-pod'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < 
Micropus (-pod-) 4- -idte.] In ornith a family 
of fissirostral picarian birds; the swifts or Cyjh 
8eli<kE. See cut under Cypsclus. 

Micropodinse (mPkro-po-dl'ne), n.pl. [NL., < 
Micropus (-pod-) 4- -t nee.] In ornith.y the typi- 
cal swifts or Cypselina;. 

MicropodoideSB (mi'kro-po-doi'de-e), n.pl. 
[NL., < Micropus (-pod-) 4- - oidece .] A super- 
family of picarian birds composed of the swifts 
and humming-birds, Cypselidce and Trochilidce ; 
Cypseliformes in a strict sense ; Cypselomorpha ? 
without the Caprimulgidce. 
microporphyritic (mi-kro-p 6 r-fi-rit ' ik) , a. [< 
Gr. ptKpbsy small, 4- E. porphyritic.] See por- 
phyritic. 

microprosopUB (mPkro-pro-so'pus), ft. [< Gr. 
piKpbc, small, 4* npbounov, face.] In teratol.y 
a monster with an imperfectly developed face, 
micropsia (mi-krop'si-h), n. [NL., < Gr. yuepbe, 
small, 4* brine, view.] In pathol.y an affection 
of the eye in which objects appear less than 
their actual size. 

Microptera (ml-krop'te-rfi), ft. pi [NL., neut. 
pi. of micropterus: see riiicropterous.] In entom.: 
(a) The name given bv Gravenhorst in 1802 to 
the rove-beetles ( Staphylinidw ) and their allies, 
on account of the shortness of the wing-covers. 
They are now called Brachelytra. ( 6 ) A group 
of dipterous insects named by Robineau-Des- 
voidy in 1830. 

MicropterinaB (ml-krop-te-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., 

< Micropterus 4- -ince.] ”A subfamily of Cen- 
trarchidcPy typified by the genus Micropterus. 

micropterous (ml-krop'te-rus), a. [< NL. mi- 
cropterus y < Gr. fuKfjbs, small, 4- nrepdvy a wing, 
= E. feather.] Having short wings or fins. 
Micropterus (mi-krop'te-rus), w. [NL.: Bee mi- 
cropterous.] 1 . In tenth!', a genus of centrarchid 
fishes, the type of the subfamily Micropterina ’ , 
established by Lac 6 pMe in 1802. There are two 
species, M. ddomieu and M. salmoides , or the small- and 
large-mouthed black- bass, both highly prized by sportsmen 
ana epicures. Bass of this genus are variously known as 
green-, lake-, moss-, marsh-, river-, etc., bass; black-, yel- 
low-, and jumping -perch, and trout perch; Hack-trout, 
whue-trout, southern or Roanoke chub, and by many other 
local or fanciful misnomers. Sometimes called Grystes. 
See cut at black-bass, 1. 

2. In ornith ., a genus of sea-ducks of the fam- 
ily Anatidce and subfamily Fuligulincr, named 
by Lesson in 1831. There is but one species, M. cine- 
reus, the well-known steamer-duck of South America. 
The genus is now called Tachyeres, the name Micropte- 
rus being preoccupied in ichthyology. 

3. In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. 
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Micropuccinia (ml # kro-puk-sin ' i-&), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. piKpfa, small, + NL. Puccinia .] 
A small group of tremelloid Uredinece distin- 
guished by Schroeter, in which only teleuto- 
spores are known, as in Puccinia Pruni and P. 
Asari. The teleutospores drop off when ripe, 
and only germinate alter a long period of rest. 
See Uredinece. 

Micropus (mi'kro-pus), n. [NL., < MGr. fu- 
Kp6nov$ t having small feet, < Gr. pocpfa, small, 
+ 7 rot* (xrod-) = E. foot.] 1. In ornith . : (a) 
The typical genus of Micropodidce : same as 
Cypselus . Meyer and Wolf, 1810. (6) A genus of 
short-footed thrushes or Brachypodinee found- 
ed by Swainson in 1831, now referred to the 
Timeliidce. It contains a number of Indian and Malayan 
species, aa M. chalcocephal us,phc&ocephalus, melanocephahu s, 
mdanoleucus, and others. The genus is also called Micro- 
toms*, Brachypodius, Prosecusa , and Ixocheru s. 

2. In ichth ., a name of two genera of fishes, one 
founded by J. E. Gray, 1831, the other by Kner, 
1868. — 3. In entom ., a tropical American genus 
of lygroid bugs erected by Spinola in 1837. For 
along time the destructive chinch-bug of the United 8tates 
was called M. destructor, but it is now placed in the genus 
Blissus. 


micropylar (mi'kro-pi-lar), a. [< micropyle + 
- ar .] Pertaining to or having the character of 
a micropyle. 

micropyle (mi'kro-pil). «. [= F. micropyle , < 
Gr. pityxkj small, + itv/j?, gate, orifice.] 1. In 
bot.. the orifice or canal in the coats of the ovule 
leading to the apex of the nucleus, through 
which the pollen-tube penetrates. The name is 
also applied to the corresponding part of the seed, which 
indicates the position of tne embryo. See foramen, 2. See 
out under amphitropous. 

2. In zodl.: (a) The scar or hilum of an ovum at 
the point of its attachment to the ovary. (6) 
Any opening in the coverings of an ovum 
through which spermatozoa may gain access 
to the interior, or a cluster of minute pores on 
the surface of an egg through which fertiliza- 
tion is effected. On the eggs of lepidopterous 
insects these pores often form a rosette at one 
end. 

microrhabd (mi'kro-rabd), w. [< Gr. ptspfa, 
small, 4- NL. rhabdus. q. v.] A little rhabdus; 
a microsclere or flesh-spicule of a sponge in 
the form of a rhabdus. W. J. Sollas, Encyc. 
Brit., XXII. 417. 

microrheometrical (mi-kro-re-o-met'ri-kal), a. 
r< Gr. yiKpdc, small, 4- fata, a Sowing (<‘ falv, 
flow), 4- ykrpov, a measure. Cf. rheotnetric.] Per- 
taining to a method of determining the nature 
of bodies in solution when flowing through smal l 
or capillary tubes. 

Microrhyncbus (ml-kro-ring'kus), w. [NL., < 
Gr. futepfa, small, 4- snout, beak.] In 

mammal., a genus of woolly lemurs, of the sub- 
family Indrisince . The species is called M. 1a- 
niger . See avahi . 

Microsauria (mi-kro-s&'ri-ft), a. pf. [NL., < 
Gr. (JUKpfa, small, 4* bavpoc } a lizard.] A group 
of labyrinthodont amphibians founded by J. W. 
Dawson upon the genera Dendrerpeton, Hyler- 
peton, ana Hylonomus. 

microsaurlan (mi-kro-s&'ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Microsauria 4- -an.] * I. a. Pertaining to the 
Microsauria , or having their characters. 

H. n. A member or the group Microsauria. 

microsclere (mi'kro-skler), n. [< NL. micro- 
sclerum , < Gr. putpfa, small, 4- csfapfa, hard.] 
A flesh-spicule of a sponge. Microscleres are 
generally of minute size, and serve usually for 
the support of a single cell. 

microscleroUB (mi-kro-skle'rus), a. [As micro- 
sclere 4- -ous.j Having the character of a mi- 
crosclere. 

microsclemm (ml-kro-skle'rum), n. ; pi. micro- 
sclera (-rii). [NL.] Same as microsclere . 

microscope (mi'kro-skop), n. [= F. microscope 
= 8p. Pg. It. microscopio , < NL. microscopium, < 
Gr. utxpfa, small, 4- asoneiv , view.] 1. An op- 
tical instrument consisting of a lens or combi- 
nation of lenses (in some cases mirrors also) 
which magnifies and thus renders visible mi- 
nute objects that cannot be seen by the naked 
eye, or enlarges the apparent magnitude of 
small visible bodies, so as to render possible 
the examination of their texture or structure. 
The single microscope, which is the simplest form, is mere- 
ly s convex lens, near to which the object to be examined 
is placed ; it is also called a magnifying-glass or -lens (see 
magnifying-lens, under lens). The compound microscope 
consists essentially of two lenses, or systems of lenses, one 
of which, the object-glass or objective, forms an enlarged 
inverted image of the object, and the other, the eyepiece 
or ocular, magnifies this image. The eyepiece and objec- 
tive (see these words) are placed at the opposite ends of 
the tube or body, which is often made of two closely fitting 




parts so that its length (and thus the distance between the 
glasses) can be varied at will ; it is then called a draw-lube 
The object under examination is placed upon a support, 
called the Mage, beneath the objective ; its position upon 
this may be adjusted by the hand, or, better, the object 
and the stage (then called a mechanical stage) are moved 
together by some mechanical arrangement, as, lor exam- 
ple l by two screws giving motions in two directions at 
right angles. The proper distance between the objective 
and the object (such that the image of the latter shall be 
seen clearly, or be in focus) is usually attained by the move- 
ment of the tube as a whole. This is accomplished by the 
rapid motion of the coarse adjustment , and more slowly and 
accurately, as is necessary in the case of high powers, byan 
arrangement called the slow motion or fine adjustment. The 
necessary illumination is obtained by a concave mirror be- 
low the stage, which reflects the light upon the object An 
achromatic condenser, usually in connection with a dia- 
phragm, is often added to converge the light more strong- 
ly ; tor opaque objects a bull’s-eye condenser, a lieberkiihn, 
or some other form of reflector is employed. The body of 
the microscope, with the stage, etc., is supported firmly 
upon a stand, and usually attached by a joint whloh al- 
lows of Its being inclined at any desired angle between 
the vertical and horizontal positions. Many accessories, 
or special devices applicable to particular uses, may be add- 
ed to the microscope in its essential form, as a micrometer, 
polarizing prisms, camera lucida, etc. The compound mi- 
croscope itself often varies widely in construction, accord- 
ing to the character of the work for which It is to be used. 
(Compare also the phrases below.) 

2. [cap.] A constellation. See Microscopium . — 
Aehromatlo microscope, See achromatic.— Binocular 
microscope, a microscope so constructed that the object 
may be viewed simultaneously by both eyes, with the advan- 
tage (usually but not neces- 
sarily attained) that It is then 
seen in relief. It has a sin- 
gle objective, but two tubes, 
each with its own eyepiece ; 
a prism canses the luminous 
rays from the objective to 
separate and pass through 
each tube.— Double-bod- 


led microscope, a micro- 
scope in which the 


Binocular Microscope. 

A , A, eyepieces ; B, screw to ad- 

{ ust same to width of eyes; C. screw 
or coarse adjustment of focus ; D, 
screw for fine adjustment of focus ; 
E, objective ; F. stage ; G, G, rec- 
tangular traversing movement ; 
H, rotatory movement ; /, illumi- 
nating mirror. 


x>pe in which the object 
under examination can be 
viewed by more than one 
person at the same time. 

As in the binocular micro- 
scope, a prism divides the 
rays from the objective. 

Two other prisms receive 
the separated rays, and the 
respective pencils are di- 
rected through the different 
bodies of the instrument— 

Filar microscope, a mi- 
croscope having cross- wires 
in the focus of the eyepiece. 

— Inverted or 
microscope, one with the 
object-glass placed beneath 
the object and the stage. 

The luminous rays which 
have passed down through it are reflected by an inverting 
prism up the obliquely placed tube to the eyepiece. This 
form is sometimes used in chemical work, when acid fumes 
are present— Magnifying power of a microscope. See 
magnify . — Monocular microscope, one with a single 
tube, for use with one eye only.— PaiJumtlc microscope, 
a name sometimes given to a microscope having the eye- 
piece in a sliding draw- 
tube (see def. l).— Pe- 
trographies! micro- 
scope, a form of micro- 
scope especially adapted 
for minute study of the 
structure of rocks. It Is 
provided with a gradu- 
ated and revolving stage 
and an arrangement for 
accurately centering the 
object-glass. It has also 
a polarizing apparatus, 
of which the upper nicol 
prism or analyzer is con- 
tained in a separate sup- 
port which can be easily 
revolved on s graduated 
circle or removed at will. 
The lower nicol or po- 
larizer is supported be- 
neath the stage, and can 
also be revolved in s 
graduated collar. With 
these arrangements the 
directions of light-ex- 
tinction in a section of a 
crystal can easily be de- 
termined. Besides the 
usual eyepiece and ob- 
ject-glass, an additional 
lens, or series of lenses, 
can be placed over the 
lower nicol prism when 
converging light is re- 
quired, as in examining 
tne uniaxial or biaxial 
interference-figures of 
crystal-sections. — Re- 
flecting microscope, a 
form of microscope in 
which the object is 
placed outside of the 
tube, or outside the axis 
of the tube, and reflects 
its image to the specu- 
lum by means of a plane 
mirror inclined at on an- 
gle of 45* to the axis of 


Petrographical or Polarization Mi- 
croscope (after Koscnbusch), section- 
al view. 

P p. fixed support in which the tube 
is moved by hand (coarse adjustment); 
f of the fine adjustment ; r r. 


polarizer ; t s, analyzer, in movable 
support turning on the graduated cir- 
cle/ /■ T. T, condensing lenses; i, 
index for fixing position of rotating 
stage ; * z, quartz plate, which slides 
in nose-piece above objective through 
slit at t t; n h, one of two screws tor 
centering objective. 


the former.— Solar, lucernaL and oxyhydrogen mi- 
croscopes, instruments in which the illumination em- 


ployed comet from the sun, a lamp, and an oxyhydrogen 
lime-light respectively. 

microscope-lamp (mi'krq-skop-lamp), n. A 
special form of lantern, usually provided with a 
reflector, a bull’s-eye lens, and a metallic chim- 
ney lined with some poor conductor of heat. 
Means are provided for adjusting the lamp in any posi- 
tion in order to throw the light upon the object under ex- 
amination. 

microscopic (ml-kro-skop'ik), a. [< F. micro- 
s copique = 8p. Pg. It. microscopico , X NL. micro - 
scopicus , < microscopium, microscope : see micro- 
scope .] 1 . Pertaining to a microscope, or having 
its character or function ; adapted to the pur- 
poses of a microscope, or to tne inspection of 
minute objects : as, a microscopic lens, eyepiece, 
or stand ; microscopic sight or vision. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Pope, Essay on Man, L 193. 
Such microscopic proof of skill and power 
As, hid from ages past, God now displays. 

Couper, Tirocinium, L 637. 

The present limit to microscopic vision is simply the 
goodness of the objective. 

Amer. Jour . Set, 2d sen, XXVI IL 172. 

2. Of minute size ; so small as to be invisible or 
indistinct to the naked eye ; adapted to or pre- 
pared for examination by the miscroscope : as, 
microscopic creatures or particles ; a microscopic 
object. — 3. Made or effected by or as if bv the 
aid of a microscope j hence, relating to things 
of minute size or significance ; Infinitesimal ; 
petty : as, microscopic observations or investi- 
gations ; microscopic criticism. 

So far as microscopic analyBiB would enable ns to decide 
this question. Todd and Bowman, Physiol. Anat, IL SOI. 

4. Characteristic of the microscope or its use : 
as, to observe anything with microscopic mi- 
nuteness; microscopic definition of an object. — 
6. Employing or working with a microscope, or 
as if with a microscope. 

The tree that has stood for centuries bears to the micro- 
scopic investigator marks of every winter that hAS passed 
over it. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 108. 

Also microscopical. 

Microscopic* (mi-kro-skop'i-kft), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of microscopicus : see microscopic .] In 
zodl., microscopic animals; microzoans : applied 
to infusorians, rotifers, and other animalcules. 

microscopical (mi-kro-skop'i-kal), a. [< micro- 
scopic 4* -al. 1 Same as microscopic. 

microscopically (ml-kro-skop'i-kal-i), adv. [< 
microscopical 4* -ly 2 .] In a microscopic man- 
ner or degree ; by means of, or so as to require 
the use of, the microscope: as, to examine a 
plant microscopically; an object microscopical- 
ly small. 

microscopist (ml'kro-skd-pist), n. [< F. iwt- 
croscopiste = It. microscopista ; as microscope 
4- -«$*.] One skilled or versed in microscopy ; 
one who makes use of the microscope. 

Microscopium (ml-kro-sko'pi-um), ft. [NL. : 
see microscope.] A constellation south of Cap- 
ricorn, introduced by Lacaille in 1752. 

microscopy (mUkro-sko-pi), n. [= F. micro- 
scopic = 8p. microscopia ; as microscope 4- -y 3 .] 
The act or art of using the microscope ; inves- 
tigation with the microscope : as, to be skilled 
in microscopy . 

microsection (ml-kro-sek'shon^ it. [< Gr. yt- 
Kpfa, small, 4* E. section.] A slice, as of rock, 
cut so thin as to be more or less transparent, 
and mounted on a glass in convenient form to 
be studied with the aid of the microscope, 
microseism (mrkro-sism), ft. [< Gr. fuitfag, 
small, 4- otiofjtoc , a shaking.] A slight or weak 
earthquake-tremor. 

We may feel sure that earth-tremors or microseisms 
are not confined to countries habitually visited by the 
grosser sort of earthquakes. 

O. //. Darwin, Pop. ScL Mo., XXXI. 868. 

microseismic (mi - kro - sls'mik), a. [< micro- 
seism 4- -ic.] In seismology, of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of microseisms, or very slight 
earthquake-tremors. 

Should microseismic observation enable nB to say when 
and where the minute movements of the soil will reach 
a head, a valuable contribution to the insurance of h uman 
safety in earthquake regions will have been attained. 

J. Milne, Earthquakes, p. 804. 

microseismical (ml-kro-sis'mi-kal), a. [< mi- 
croseismic 4* -al.j Microseismic! 

A series of microseismical observations. 

J. Milne, Earthquakes, p. 816b 

microseismograph (ml-kro-sis'mo-grkf), n. [< 
Gr. fwcpfa, small, 4- creiafac, a shaking, 4- ypbdetv, 
write.] An instrument for measuring ana re- 
cording very slight earthquake-shocks or earth- 
tremors. 
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microseismometry 

microBeismometry (mFkrq-sis-mom'et-ri), n. 
[< Gr. pmpdq, small, 4- aetapdc, a shaking, + -pe- 
rpia , < pirpov, a measure.] The measurement or 
observation of slight earth-tremors. 

The account that is given of the labours of Italian ob- 
servers in the field of microeeirmometry is meagre and un- 
satisfactory. A "alttra, XXXIX. 888. 

microseme (ml'kro-sem), a. [< Gr. pucp6 f, small, 
4* af/pa, mark, sign: see sema .] In craniom., 
having an orbital index below 84. 

The skulls agree with the ordinary Bushman skull in 
most respects, being microgeme. 

A. tacalister, Jour. Anthrop. Inst, XVI. 150. 

microseptum (ml-kro-sep'tum), n. ; pi. micro- 
septa (-ta). [NL., < ’Gr. pispdq, small, 4- NL. 
septum, q. v.j A small imperfect or sterile 
septum or mesentery of an actinozoan. See 
macroseptum . 

microsiphon (mi-kro-sTfon), n. See siphon and 
microsiphonula. 

microsiphonnla (mi # krd-si-foTi / u-l&), n. ; pi. 
microsiphonuUe (-le). plL., < Gr. pispdc, small. 
4- ouftuv, a tube, pipe : see siphon.'] The larval 
stage of certain cephalopoda, as ammonoids, 
nautiloids, and belemnoids, (luring which the 
small tubular siphon or microsiphon makes its 
ag^earance. Hyatt, Proc. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist. , 

microsipbonular (mi'kro-si-fon'u-l&r), a. [< 
microsiphonnla 4- -«r 3 .] ’ Of or pertaining to a 
microsiphonula. 

microsiphonnlate (mi*kro-si-fon'u-lat), a. [< 
microsiphonula 4- -ate 1 .] Provided with or 
characterized by a microsiphon. Amer. Nat., 
XXII. 878. 

microsiphonnlation (mi ' kro-si-f on-u-la ' shon), 
n. [< microsiphonula 4- - ation .] T'he forma- 
tion or the possession of a microsiphon; the 
state of being microsiphonula te. Amer. Nat., 
XXU. 878. 

micrOBOma (ml-kro-so'mft), n. ; pi. microsomata 
(-ma-ta). [NL., i Gr. jiiKpd c, small, 4- oupa, 

body.]* A little body or corpuscle; one of the 
minute granules embedded in the hyaline plasm 
of the protoplasm of vegetable cells, ana con- 
stituting an essential portion of its substance. 
These granules have a high degree of refringency, and are 
very deeply stained by hematoxylin, 
mlcrosome (mi'kro-som), n. [< NL. micro - 
soma.] Same as microsoma. Nature , XXX. 
183. 

microsomia (ml-kro-so'mi-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
fuspdc, small, + adpa, body. Cf. microsoma.] 
The state of being dwarfed ; dwarfishness, 
microsomite (im-kro-so'mlt), n. [< microsoma 
4- -ite*.] One of the smaller permanent or 
definitive somites or metameres of which an 
animal body may be composed; a secondary 
segment, succeeding the primary segments or 
macrosomites. 

microsomitic (mFkro-sd-mit'ik), a. [< micro- 
somite 4- -ic.] Having the character of a micro- 
somite; relating to microsomites. Amer. Nat., 
XXn. 941 . 

microsommite (mi-krq-som'it), n. [< Gr. pi- 
Kpos, small, 4* Somma (see def.) 4- -ite*.] A 
mineral related in composition and form to 
nephelin. It is found in minute acicular hex- 
agonal crystals in the lava of Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

Microsorex (mi-kro-so'reks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pmp6c, small, 4- L . sorex = Gr. vpaf, a shrew- 
mouse.] A genus of veiy small North Amer- 
ican shrews, of the family Soricidee and sub- 
family Soricince , having 30 teeth. S. hoyi is the 
typical specieB. Cones, 1877. 
microspectroscope ( mi-kro-spek' tro-skop), n. 
[< Gr. piKpfy, small, + E. spectroscope .] A com- 
bination of the spectroscope with the micro- 
scope, by the use of which it is possible to ex- 
amine the absorption-bands in minute quanti- 
ties of a substance. The arrangement ordinarily 
employed consists of a series of glass prisms in a small 
tube which Is attached above the achromatic eyepiece. 

Microsperma (ml-kro-sp&r'me), ft. pi. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1883), < Gr. pucpdq, small, 
4- trrippa, a seed.] A series of monocotyle- 
donous plants, characterized by a perianth 
which is corolla-like, at least on the inside, by 
an inferior ovary which is one-celled with three 
parietal placentas, or rarely three-celled with 
axillary placentae, and by numerous very small 
seeds. The series embraces three orders, Hydrocharidecc 
(the frog’s-bit familyX Burmanniacece, and Orchidecc (the 
orchid family), including about 5,000 species, 6,000 of which 
belong to Orchidect. 

Microsphsera (mi-kro-sfe'ra), n. [NL. (Le- 
veill6, 1851), < Gr. pispdq, small, 4- ofdipa, a 
sphere.] A genus of parasitic pyrenomycetous 
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fungi of the group Erysiphete. The perithecium, 
which contains several asci, has several appendages radi- 
ating from it like the spokes of a wheel. These appen- 
dages are free from the mycelium, and are more or leas 
dichotomously branched at the tips, often in a very beau- 
tiful manner. About 50 species are known, of which nearly 
20 occur in North America. Jf. Ravenelii is injurious to 
the honey-locust ( QUdiUchia ) ; M. alni (the M. Friesii of 
authors) occurs on various species of Ucanothus, Vibur- 
num, Ulmut, Syringa, Platanut , Jugiam, and Carya ; and 
if. quereina is found on various species of oak. Bee Ery- 
sipheoB. 

microsporangiophore (mi # kro - spo - ran ' ji - 6- 
for), n. [<NL. m icrospora n aiu m , q. v., 4- Gr. 
-^dpof, < <jpptiv = E. hear 1 .] The foliage-leaves 
which surround or protect the snore-bearing 
leaves of certain hypothetical arcnaic crypto- 
gams, and from which the flower of flowering 
plants may have been evolved. 

The origin of this primeval flower from a somewhat 
fern-like Cryptogam, of which the foliage-leaves, the en- 
velopes of the spore-bearing leaves, the micro- andmacro- 
sporangiophores , had become permanently differentiated 
in asceuding order. Oeddes, Encyc. Brit, XVI. 846. 

microsporangimn (mi'krd-spo-ran'ji-um), n. ; 
pi. microsporangia (-ft) . [N*L., i Gr . ptspdq, small, 
4- NL. sporangium, q. v.] A sporangium con- 
taining microspores : the homologue of the pol- 
len-sac in phanerogams. 

microspore (mTkro-spor), n. [= F. microspore, 
< Gr. poepd^, small, 4* ondpog, a seed.] 1. In 
hot., an asexually produced spore of small size 
as compared witn others produced by the same 
species: the homologue of the pollen-grain of 
pnanerogams. 

In some of the living club-mosses there are two kinds 
of spores, one being much larger than the other. The 
larger are known as macrospores, whilst the smaller are 
called microrpore*. Huxley, Physiography, p. 241. 

2. In zool ., one of the spore-like elements, of 
exceedingly minute size, but very numerous, 
produced through the encystment and subse- 
quent subdivision of many monads. 

microsporine (mi-kro-spd'rin), a. [< micro- 
spore + -ine 1 .] Noting one of the two kinds 
of microbes reported by Klebs to be uniformly 
present in diphtheria. They are micrococcoid in 
form and are found chiefly upon the tonsils, and mark a 
less serious phase of the disease. The accuracy of these 
conclusions has been questioned. 

Microsporon (mi-kros'po-ron), n. [NL., < Gr. 
piKpdq, small, 4- ondpoc, seed.] A genus or class 
of fungi producing various skin-diseases. M. 
furfur, which produces pityriasis versicolor, consists of 
hyph® having long articulations Intermixed with round 
spores, and grows between the cells of the epidermis, ef- 
fecting their rapid degeneration. Jf. Audoumi, so called, 

P roduces pelade, another skin-disease. According to 
rawitx, however, these forms, as well as those described 
as Achorion , the fungus of favus, and Trichophyton, the 
fungus of tinea, are all the same thing, only differing from 
one another in else. This difference is attributed to dif- 
ferences in the food. The Jf. diphthericum of Klebs is a 
microooccus. 

microsporophyl, microsporophyU (mi -kro - 
epo'ro-fil), n. [< Gr. utKp6g y small, 4- andpoq, 
seed, 4* <pl%Aov, leaf.] The leaf -bearing micro- 
sporangium of the heterosporous Pteridophyta : 
the homologue of the stamen in phanerogams, 
microsporous (mi ' kro - spo - rus), a. [< micro- 
spore 4* -ous.] Resembling or derived from a 
microspore. 

Microsthena (ml-kros'the-nft), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. puepd^, small, 4* oOhoc, strength.] In J. D. 
Dana’s classification, the third order of Mam- 
malia, composed of the chiropters, insectivores, 
rodents, and edentates. The Microethena corre- 
spond to the Liuencephala of Owen, and to the ineduca- 
bllian series of placental mammals of Bonaparte and Gill. 

microsthene (nn'kro-stheu), n. A member of 
the order Microsthena. 

microsthenic (mi-kro-sthen'ik), a. [< Micro- 
sthena 4* -ic.] Pertaining to or characteristic 
of the Microsthena. J. D. Dana, Cephalization, 

hSticrostoma (mi-kros'to-mft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
piKpdoropos, having a small mouth, < pmpd, small, 
4* or6ua, mouth.] 1 . In ichth., a genus of small- 
moutned fishes, typifying the family Microsto - 
nUdce, as M. greenlandica. Cuvier, 1817. — 2. In 
Vermes , the typical genus of Microstomidce. M. 
linear e is an example. Also Microstomum. 
microstome (mi'la , o-8tdm), w. [< Gr. pmp6q, 
small, 4* ardpa, a mouth.] In hot., a small 
mouth or orifice, as that belonging to the cap- 
sule of certain mosses. 

Microstomid® (mi-kro-stom'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Microstoma, or Microstomum, 4- -idee.] 1. In 
ichth., a family of malacopterygian fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Microstoma, containing a few 
deep-sea fishes related to the argentines and 
smelts. Also Microstoma tidee. — 2. A family 
of rhabdoccelous turbellarians, typified by the 
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genus Microstoma , having a small extensile 
mouth near the anterior end of the body, to- 
gether with laterally ciliated pits. These turbel- 
l&risns are more remarkably characterized by the separa- 
tion of the sexes, hermaphroditism being the rule iu the 
Rhabdocala. They multiply both by ova and by spon- 
taneous fission. 

microfitmcture (mi-kro-struk'tur), n. [< Gr. 
pisp6q, small (with ref.* to microscopic), 4- E. 
structure ] Microscopic structure. 

This rock . . . has a microstructure very similar to that 
of many andesites. Quart Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 108. 

microstylar (mi-kro-stri&r), a. [< Gr .uiKpds, 
small, -r orv?j)c, pillar (see style 2 ), 4- -ar 3 .] In 
arch., having, pertaining to, or consisting of a 
small style or column. 

MiCTOStylis (mi-kro-sti'lis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
puepde, small, 4- orvXis, dim. of ort)/of, a pillar: 
see style* ] A genus of terrestrial orchids of 
the tribe Epidendrece and the subtribe Malax- 
eee, characterized by a stem bearing from one 
to three leaves, and by the new shoots arising 
from the base of the bulb of the previous year. 
They are small herbs with broad membranaceous leaves, 
which are contracted into a sheath or a sheathing petiole, 
and small, often greenish or yellowish flowers, which grow 
in terminal racemes. About 45 species are known, which 
are Indigenous to Europe, Asia, and North and South 
America. Jf. ophiogloaoidcs , in the United 8tates, bears 
the name of adder’s -mouth, which is also extended to the 
other species. See adder’ s-mouth. 

xnicrostylospore (mi-kro-stl'ld-spor), n. [< Gr. 
piKpdq, small, 4- <rri>h>s, a pillar, 4- orrdpog, a 
seed: see stylospore.] A stylospore of small 
size as compared with others produced in the 
same species. 

microstylouB (mi-kro-sti'lus), a. [< Gr. puepde, 
small, + ori>h)s, a pillar: see style*.] In hot., 
having the style small or short and associated 
with long stamens, as compared with long styles 
associated with short stamens, 
microtakmeter (mi'kro-ta-sim'e-ter), n. [< 
Gr. uiKpdq, small, 4- E. iasimeter.] An instru- 
ment invented by Edison for detecting and mea- 
suring very slignt pressures. A rigid iron frame 
holds a carbon-button which 1 b placed between two sur- 
faces of platinum, one stationary and the other movable, 
and in a device which holds the object to be tested so that, 
as the object expands, the pressure resulting from the ex- 
pansion acts upon the carbon-button. 

microtelephone (mi-kro-tel'e-fon), w. [< Gr. 
ptKpk, small, 4- E. telephone.] A telephone ca- 
pable of rendering audible very weak sounds, 
microtelephonic (mi-kro-tel-e-fon'ik), a. [< 
microtelephone 4- -ic.] Pertaining to the micro- 
telephone — Microtelephonic apparatus, apparatus 
for transmitting, or for rendering audible, very weak 
sounds. 

microthere ( mi ' kro-ther ) , ii . A member of the 
genus Microtherium . 

Microtherium (ml-kro-the'ri-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr . piKpk, small, 4- dypiov, wild beast. ] A genus 
of artiodactyl ungulate mammals established by 
Von Meyer upon remains discovered in the Mio- 
cene of Europe. The position of the genus is question- 
able. Owen considered it related to the chevrotains ( Tra - 
mdidm ), It probably belongs to the anoplotherioid series. 
It is also called Amphimeryx. 

microtherm (mi'kro-th^rm), w. [< F. micro - 
therme, < Gr. piapd, small, 4- Oeppy, heat.] A 
plant of Alphonse de Candolle’s fourth physio- 
logical group, consisting of those forms which 
are confined to climates whose mean annual 
temperature is between 14° and 0° C. They are 
found on the plains of the north temperate zone in Europe, 
Asia, and North America, well northward, and in South 
America between latitudes 88° and 66* 8. 

microtome (mi'kro-tom), n. [< Gr. ptnp6 g, small, 
4- - ropoq , < rkpvnv, rapelv , cut.] An instrument 
for making very fine sections or thin slices of 
objects for microscopic examination, 
microtomic (mi-kro-tom'ik), a. [< microtome 
4- -ic.] Cutting in fine or thin slices; relating 
to the use of the microtome or to microtomy, 
microtomical (mi-kro-tom'i-kal), a. [< micro- 
tomic 4- -al.] Same as microtomic. Amer. Nat., 
XXI. 1130. 

microtomist (mi-krot'o-mist), n. [< micro tom-y 
4* -isf.] One who is expert in the use of a mi- 
crotome. Micros. Sci.,XXX. 
microtomy (ml-krot'o-mi), ?*. [< Gr. piKpd, 
small, 4- -ropia, < ripveiv , rapeiv, cut: see anato- 
my .] The art of preparing thin slices of tissues, 
in order to study the histological details of or- 
ganization. 

microvolt (ml'kro-vdlt), «. [< Gr. pinpk, small, 
4- E. volt*.] A millionth part of a volt. 
Microsoft (rai-kro-zo'ii), n. pi. [NL., pi. of mi- 
crozodn.] Microscopic animals, or Microscopica ; 
Microzoaria . 

microzoal (mi-kro-zd'al), a. [< Microzoa 4* -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the Microzoa. 
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microzo&n (mi-kro-zo'aii), it. and a. I. ?i. An 
animalcule ; a member of the Microzoa. 

H. a. Of or pertaining to the Microzoa . 

Microzoarift (mi'kro-zo-a'ri-a), ». pi. [NL., < 
Gr. fitupos, small, + £iGr. fydn/ov, pi. Zvdpta, dim. 
of Gr. C<pov, animal.] De Bl&inville’s name for 
infusorians, rotifers, and other animalcules. 

microzoarian ( tnl'kro-zo-a'ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Microzoaria + -an.] I .’a. Ammalcular; of or 
pertaining to the Microzoaria . 

II. n. An animalcule ; a member of the Mi- 
crozoaria. 

microzoary ( mi-kro-zo ' a-ri ) ,n . ; pi. microzoaries 
(-riz). [< NL. Microzoaria. ] A microzoarian. 

microzodid (mi-kro-zo'oid), n. and a. [< Gr. 
fuKp6$, small, + E.'zodid.] I. n. A free-swim- 
ming zooid of abnormally minute size, which 
conjugates with or becomes buried within the 
substance of the body of a normally sized 
sedentary animalcule of many Vorticellida . 

U. a. Pertaining to a microzodid. 

microzodn (mi-kro-zo'on), n.; pi. microzoa (-a). 
[NL., < Gr. fUKpoi, small, + an animal.] 
Any micro-organism of animal nature; a mi- 
crozoarian. 

microzo&spore (mi - kro - zo'o - spor), n. [< Gr. 
fUKpds, small, + E. zoospore.] A zodspore of 
small size as compared with others produced 
by the same species. 

The smaller or microzoospores are produced by the divi- 
sion of the vegetative mother-cell into a larger number of 
portions. Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 891. 

microzyme (mi'kro-zlm), w. [< Gr. ptKpdCy small, 
+ £17/7, leaven: see zymic.] One of a class of ex- 
tremely small living creatures, existing in the 
atmosphere, and furnishing the basis on which 
certain epizodtic, epidemic, and other zymotic 
diseases are dependent for their existence; a 
zymotic microbe. These pestiferous microbes have 
some characters at least in which they resemble ferments, 
and by multiplying rapidly they excite morbid action in 
the animal organism with which they come in contact 
See germ theory (under germ), and cuts under microbe. 

MictidSB (mik'ti-de), n. pi. [NL. (Serville, 
1843), < Mictis + -idee.] A family of heterop- 
terous insects, typified by the genus Miens , 
having the femora spined beneath, and the 





Packylis gig as, a member of the Mictida. 


hind ones thicker than the others, especially 
in the males. It comprises mauy tropical and sub- 
tropical forma, some of large size and handsome colora- 
tion, as Pachylu giga s, a North American representative. 
There are about 18 genera of the family. Also MicUdes, 
Mictida, and (as a subfamily of Corrida) Mictina , Mietina. 

miction (mik'shon), n. [= F. miction, < LL. 
mictio(n -), minctio(n-), < L. mingere , pp. miner 
tus , mictus (= AS. migan , early ME. migen = 
MLG. migen = Ieel. miga ), urinate.] The act 
of voiding urine. 

Mictis (mik'tis), n . [NL. (Leach, 1814) ; ori- 
gin not ascertained.] The typical genus of 
Mictida, having the fourth antennal joint not 
shorter than the third. Nearly 100 species are 
described from Africa, southern Asia, the Ma- 
lay archipelago, and Australia. 

micturate (mik'tu-rat), V. i. ; pret. and pp. mic- 
turated , ppr. micturating. [Irreg. < L. mictu- 
rire , pp. micturitus , urinate: see micturition.] 
To pass urine; urinate. 

micturition (mik-tu-rish'on), n. [= F. mictu- 
rition , < L. as if * micturition-), < micturire , pp. 
micturitus, go to urinate, desiderative of min- 
gere,j> p. mictus, urinate: see miction.] The act 
of urinating ; especially, morbidly frequent and 
scant urination. 

mid 1 (mid), a. and n. [< ME. mid, midde , myd, 
mydde, < AS. mid (a nom. form not actually 
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found ; gen. masc. and neut. middes, fem. midre , 
middre, etc.) = OS. middi = OFries. midde, 
medde = MD. mydde (a. ), D. midden (n.) = MLG. 
midde (a.) = OHG. mitti, MHG. G. mitte = Icel. 
midhr= Sw. Dan. mid (in comp.) (cf. Sw. midten 
= Dan. midte , 11.) = Goth, midjis, mid, middle; 
= OBulg. mezhda , middle, boundary, = Pol. 
miedza = Bohem. meze = Russ, mezha , boundary 
(cf. OBulg. mezhdu = Serv.me<f/M = Bohem. mezi 
= Pol. miedzy = Russ, mezhdu, also mezhi, be- 
tween), < L. medius (> ult. E. medial, mediate, 
medium, etc., mean*, moiety, mizzen , etc.) = Gr. 
ykcoq, ptooos (> ult. E. mesial, meson, etc.), orig. 

= Skt. madhya, middle. Hence midst 1 , 
middle, etc.] I. a. 1. Middle ; being the middle 
part or midst. The monosyllable mid, properly an ad- 
jective, la ao closely connected with its noun as to assume 
often tiie aspect of a prefix ; it is therefore often joined 
to its noun with a hyphen. The real relation, however, 
is nearly always the normal one of adjective and noun. 

Pros. What is the time of day? 

Ari. Past tile mid season. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 239. 

Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled eld. 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 104. 

Then, with envy fraught and rage, 

Flies to his place, nor rests, but in mid air 
To council summons all his mighty peers. 

Milton, P. B., L 39. 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne sings. 

Shall, listening in mid air, suspend their wings. 

Pope, Winter, L 64. 

2. Being between ; intermediate; intervening: 
only in inseparable compounds: as, midrib, 
miariff, mid wicket. 

Il.t n. Middle; midst. 

Ratcliff, about the mid of night come to my tent. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 8. 77. 

In the mid he had the habit of a monk. Fuller. 

It was in the mid of the day. 

Robin Hood and the Stranger (Child's Ballads, V. 406). 

mid 2 t (mid), prep. [ME., also myd, < AS. mid , 
also in old or dial, form mith, = OS. mid, midi 
= OFries. mith, mithe, mit = D. met = MLG. mit, 
in comp, mid-, LG. med, met = OHG. MHG. G. 
mit = Icel. medh = Sw. Dan. med = Goth, mith , 
in comp, mid-, with, = Gr. perd, with, among, 
over, beyond, etc. (see meta-), = Zend maa, 
with.] With : a preposition formerly in com- 
mon use, but now entirely superseded by with. 
It remains only in the compound midwife. 

Mid him he hadde a stronge axe. Rob. of Gloucester 

mid 3 (mid), n. A dialectal form of might L 
Halliwell. 

mid 4 (mid), n. [Short for midshipman.] A mid- 
shipman. Also middy. [Colloq.] 

I have written to Bedford to learn what wi ids of the Vic- 
tory fell in that action. Southey, Letters (1812), II. 316. 

mid. An abbreviation of middle (voice). 

'mid (mid), prep. An abbreviation of amid , 
used in poetry. 

Hilda, (mi'da), n. [NL., < Gr. pldcw, a destruc- 
tive insect in pulse.] The larva of the bean- 
fly. Imp. Diet. 

mi dan (ml'd&n), n. [Hind., < Pers. maiddn.] 
An open space, or esplanade, in or near a town ; 
an open grassy plain ; a parade-ground ; among 
the Arabs, a race-course, or a place for exercis- 
ing horses. Also spelled midaun. 

The midaun, or parade ground, with its long-drawn ar- 
rays of Sepoy chivalry. 

J. W. Palmer , The New and the Old, p. 262. 

midang le (mid'ang'gl), n. [< mid 1 + angle?,] 
An angle of 45° ; half of a right angle. 

Midas 1 (mi'das), n. [NL., < (!) L. Midas , < 
Gr. M idaq, a ting of Phrygia.] A genus of 
marmosets, typical of the family Midida. Up- 
ward of 20 species are described. Characteristic exam- 
ples are the uon-marmoset (M. leoninus ), the tamarin ( M. 
umdus), the plnche ( M . oedipus), and the marikina (M„ 
rosalia). 

Midas 2 (mi'das), n. [NL.,< Gr. pidaq, a destruc- 
tive insect in pnlse.] In entom., the typical 
genus of Midida or Midasidce. The species are 
mainly North American, as 26 against 3 in Europe. Their 
larva as far as known occur In decaying wood, and are 
probably carnivorous. M. fulvipes and M. clavatus are ex- 
amples. Latrrille, 1796. Also Mydas (Fabricius, 1794). 

Midasidse (mi-das'i-de), n. pi. [NL., irreg. < 
Midas 2 + -idee.] In entom., same as Miduke , 2. 
teach. 1819. 

Midas s-ear (mi'das-ez-er), n. [So called in 
allusion to Midas, a king of Phrygia, who, for a 
decision he rendered in a musical contest be- 
tween Apollo and Pan, was provided by Apollo 
(who lost) with ass’s ears.] A gastropod of 
the family Auriculidee, Auricula nndee. 

midbody (mid'bod'i), n. [< mid 1 + body.] In 
MoUusca, the mesosoma. 


middle 

midbrain (mid'bran), n. [< mid 1 + brain.] 
The mesencephalon. See cuts under encepha- 
lon. 

mid-couples (mid'kup'lz). n . pi. Iii Scots law, 
the writings by which an neir, assignee, or ad- 
judger is connected with a precept of sasine 
granted in favor of his predecessor or author, 
which, when such heir, etc., takes infeftment 
in virtue of such precept, must be deduced in 
the instrument of sasine. Imp. Diet. 
midday (mid'da), n. and a. [< ME. midday. 

< AS. middag (also middeldceg) (= OFries. mid- 
dei =z D. middag = MLG. middach = OHG. mit- 
titak . MHG. mittetac , G. mittag = Sw. Dan. 
midaag),<, mid, mid, + dag, day: see mid 1 and 
day 1 .] I. n . The middle of the day; noon. 

Had he [our Lord] appeared at mid day to all the peo- 
ple, yet all the people would not have believed in him. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. vii. 
As if God, with the broad eye of midday, 

Clearer looked in at the windows. 

Longfellow, tr. of Tegn^r's Children of the Lord's Supper. 

U. a. Of or pertaining to noon ; meridional. 

And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 

With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 177. 
His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over. 

Byron, Cain, iii. 1. 

midday-flower (mid'da-flou^r), n. See Me- 
sembryanthemum . 

middet, a. A Middle English form of mid 1 . 
middelt, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
middle. 

middelerdt, «. [ME.; also myddelerd, midel- 
erd , midlerd , mydlerde , medlert, etc., < AS. as 
if *middeleard for *middelgeard (= OS. middil- 
gard = OHG. mittigart, mittilgart, mittilicart, 
mitti n gar t, mittila gart), < middel, middle, + 
geard, yard, inclosnre. Of. middenerd , middle- 
earth.] The earth. 

midden (mid'n), ». [Early mod. E. also middin , 
myddin, medin (in comp.); a corruption (dial, 
var. ) of midding. ] 1 . A dunghill ; a muck-heap ; 
a receptacle for kitchen refuse, ashes, etc. See 
midding. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] Specifi- 
cally — 2. A prehistoric muck-heap ; a kitchen- 
midden. 

midden-crow (mid'n-kro), n. See crow~. 
middenerdt, n. [ME., also middenar d, < AS. 
middaneard (also midcard) for middangeard (= 
Icel. midhgardhr (see midgard) = Goth, mid- 
jungards), the ‘ midyard, ’ the middle abode, the 
earth as situated between heaven and hell, < 
midde, mid, middle, 4- geard, yard, inclosure 
(accom. to card, region, abode). Cf. middelerd, 
middle-earth.] The earth as the abode of men. 
midden-hillt. n. [Early mod. E. medin-hille ; 

< midden + hilO.] A dunghill. 

And like unto great stinkyng raucle medin-hiUes, whlche 
never do pleasure unto the lande or grounde untill their 
heapea are caste abroade to the profltes of many. 

Bulkin's Dialogue (1578), p. 7. ( Halliwell . ) 

middenstead (mid'n -sted), n. [< midden + 
stead.] The site of a dunghill or muck-heap; 
a place where dung is stored. [Eng.] 

This cause of death and disease is courted by a place 
that maintains a middenstead and cesspool system of ex- 
crement disposal. Lancet, No. 3420, p. 652. 

middest, n. and adv. See midst 1 . 
middestM, n. See midst 1 . 
middest 2 t (mid'est), a. Superlative of mid 1 . 
[Rare.] 

Yet the stout Faery mongst the middest crowd 
Thought all their glorie vaine in knightly vew. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 15. 

middint, n. See midden, midding. 
middingt (mid'ing), n. [Also, by corruption, 
middin, midden (see midden) : < ME. middinge, 
middynge, miding , myddyng , < Dan. modding, an 
assimilated form or mogdynge, a dung-heap, 
dunghill, muck-heap, < mog (= Icel. mylci, mykr), 
dung, muck, + dynge, a heap, = Icel. dyngja, a 
heap, = Sw. dynga, muck, = AS. dung, dung: 
see wwcA* 1 and dung 1 .] A dunghill; a muck- 
heap. 

A fouler myddyng sawe thow never nane 
Than a man ea with flesebe and bane. 

Hampole, Frick of Conscience, L 628. 

middle (mid'l), a. and n. [< ME. middel, myd - 
del, medil, < AS. middel = OFries. middel = D. 
middel = MLG. middel = OHG. mit til, MHG. 
G. mittel = Sw. medel - = Dan. middel- (in 
comp.), adj., middle; also in AS., D., MLG., 
MHG., G., as a noun, middle, in G. also means; 
AS. also midlen, n., the middle; = Ieel. medhal 
= Sw. medel = Dan. middel , n., means, medi- 
cine; cf. Icel. medhal, prep., among; with 
formative -el , from the adj., AS., etc., mid: see 
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mid 1 .] I. a . 1. Equally distant from the ex- 
tremes or limits; mean; middling: as, the 
middle point of a line ; the middle time of life. 

I wyll go the middeU wey, 

And write a boke bytwene the twey. 

Gower, C 011 L Amant, Prol. 
These are flowers 

Of middle summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 108. 
That middle course to steer, 

To cowardice and craft so dear. 

Scott , Bokeby, L 22. 

2. Intervening; intermediate. 

A matter duly prepared, and made ready beforehand, 
aud now lying In a middle state, between its first rudi- 
ments and decline. Bacon , Physical Fables, vii., ExpL 
Will, seeking good, finds many middle ends. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of the Soul, ft 30. 

3. In gram. : (a) Intermediate between active 
and passive: applied to a body of verb-forms 
of which the office is more or less distinctly re- 
flexive, or denotes the subject as acting on or for 
or with reference to itself, often answering to 
an English intransitive verb : as, middle voice, 
middle ending, middle tense. Such forms, distin- 

E alshed by their endings, belonged to the original Indo- 
uropean verb, aud are retained by some of the extant lan- 
guages, especially Sanskrit and Greek. In Greek the mid- 
dle voice (tf n«<rr) 6idS«eis, fits otik) serves also as passive, 
except in the future and aorist (6) Intermediate be- 
tween smooth (unaspirated) and rough (aspi- 
rated) : as, a middle (medial) mute. See mute 1 , 
n — Middle axes. See age.— Middle b 00 kst ( a course of 
study intermediate between the Elements of Euclid and 
the Almagest of Ptolemy.— Middle 0. See C.— Middle 
chest. See chest 1 Middle ftUum, that class of the peo- 
ple whiob is socially and conventionally intermediate be- 
tween the aristocratic class, or nobility, and the laboring 
class; the untitled community of well born or wealthy 
people, made up of landed proprietors, professional men. 
and merchants: in Great Britain commonly subdivided 
into upper and lower middle classes. In the U nited States 
no class-distinction of this nature exists. 

He [Pitt] looked for support not . . . to a strong aristo- 
cratical connection, not . . . to the personal favour of the 
sovereign, but to the middle class of Englishmen. 

Macaulay, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

Middle distance. See distance. —Middie Bn gHah- See 
English , 2.— Middle genus. see genus.— Middle Greek. 
See Greek, 2.— Mlddie ground, (a) In painting , etc., same 
as middle distance. (6) NauL, a shallow place, as a bank 
or bar.— Middle Latin, latitude, meatus, medias- 
tinum, etc. See the nouns.— Middie part or voice, 
in music, a part or voice that lies in the middle of the 
harmony, as the alto and tenor in ordinary music.— Mid- 
dle passage, that part of the middle Atlantic which lies 
between the West Indies and the west coast of the con- 
tinent of Africa: as, the horrors of the middle passage ( re- 
ferring to the slave-trade).— Middle post, in arch., same as 
king-post. — Middle spaces, in printing, the spaces most 
used in the composition of type — the three-em (one third) 
and the f our-em (one fourth) of the body. — Middle States, 
the States which originally formed the middle part of the 
United States, intermediate between New England and 
the Southern States, namely New York. New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware.— Middle stitching. Same as 
monk’s-seam, 1.— Middle term, that term or a syllogism 
which appears twice in the premises, but is eliminated from 
the conclusion. Also called mean term. 

II. n. 1. The point or part equally distant from 
the extremities, limits, or extremes ; a mean. 
See, there come people down by the middle of the land. 

Judges lx. 37. 

Beauty no other thing is then a beame 
Flasht out between the middle and extreme. 

Herrick, Definition of Beauty. 
It is a point of difficulty to choose an exact middle be- 
tween two ill extremes. 

S-wifl, Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Man, ii. 

2. Specifically, the middle part of the human 
body; the waist. 

Hlr myddel smal, hire armes longe and sklendre. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, L 358. 
Another time [he] was bogged up to the middle in the 
■lough of Lochend. Scott, Guy Mannering, viii. 

3. An intervening point or part in space, time, 
or arrangement ; something intermediate. 

I . . . with capacious mind 
Consider'd all things visible in heaven, 

Or earth, or middle. Milton, P. L, ix. 60S. 

4. In logic , same as middle term. — 5. In gram ., 
same as middle voice. See I., 3 — Fallacy of no 
middle, of undistributed middle, of unreal middle. 
See fallacy.— The principle of excluded middle or 
thir d, oue of the properties of negation, according to 
which there is no individual that is not included either 
under any given term or under its negative, it may also 
be stated by saying that the negative of the negative of any 
term is included under that term. The converse state- 
ment that the negative of the negative of any term in- 
cludes that term is the principle of contradiction. These 
two principles, taken together, define negation. 

And since no proposition can be at once true and false 
while its terms remain the same, but must be either true 
or false, under alternative aspects, the Principle of the Ex- 
cluded Middle, which is simply the assertion of such an 
alternative, is seen to be nothing more than the Principle 
of Equivalence. 

G. H. Lessee, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. ii. § 82. 


=8yn. L Center, Midst, Middle. Center is a precise word, 
ordinarily applied to circular, globular, or regular bodies : 
as, the center of a circle, globe, field ; but it is used wher- 
ever a similar exactness appears to exist : as, the center of a 
crowd. Midst regards the person or thing as enveloped or 
surrounded on all aides, especially by that which is dose 
upon him or it, thick or dense : as, in the midst ol the forest, 
the waves, troubles, one’s thoughts. Except as thus modi- 
fied by the idea of envelopment or dose environment, the 
old idea of midst as meaning the middle point (see Gen. i. 
0 ; Josh. vii. 23 ; 1 KL xxlL 35) is quite obsolete. Midst 
is veiy often used abstractly or figuratively, center rarely, 
middle never. Middle Is often applied to extent in only 
one direction : as, the middle of the street, of a block of 
honses, of a string; it Is often less precise than center: 
compare the center and the middle of a room. 

The pride, the market-place, the crown 

And center of the potter’s trade. 

Longfellow, Keramoa, L 66. 

Jesus himself stood In the midst of them. 

Luke xxiv. 36. 

In the dead vast and middle of the night. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 106. 

middle (mid'l), v. t. ; pret. and pp. middled, ppr. 
middling. [< ME. midlen , < AS. midlian (= D. 
MLG. middelen = G. mitteln = Icel. midhla = 
Sw. media), mediate, < middel, middle : see mid- 
dle, n.l 1. To set or place in the middle. Spe- 
cifically — 2. In foot-ball, to kick or drive (the 
ball) into the middle, so that it may be kicked 
through the goal. [Eng.]— 3. To balance or 
compromise. Davies. 

This way of putting It is middling the matter between 
what I have learned of my mother's over-prudent and your 
enlarged notions. Richardson , Clarissa Harlow e, III. 214. 

4. To ascertain or mark the middle of (as of 
a line), by doubling or otherwise ; fold in the 
middle ; double, as a rope. 

The line you dragged in, when middled, will serve me 
to lower you down with. W. C. Russell, Death Ship, xlvi. 

middle-aged (mid'l-aid), a. Having lived to 
the middle of the ordinary age of man. By a 
middle-aged man is generally understood a man 
from the age of forty to fifty. 

The weak and young Whigs have become middle-aged. 

Blackwoods Mag., Dec., 1821, p. 753. 

middle-class (mid'l-klAs), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or included in the middle class. See mid- 
dle class, under middle , a. 

Commercial members of Parliament and other middle- 
class potentates. M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, ill. 
Middle-Class examinations, in Great Britain, annual 
examinations held by a university for persons who are not 
members, ranging from primary to university studies. 
Certificates of efficiency are granted to the successful can- 
didates, and Oxford grants the diploma of associate of arts 
(A. A.) to those who pass the senior examination. -Middle- 
class schools, in Great Britain, schools established for 
the higher education of the middle classes, intermediate 
between primary schools and the great public schools. 

middle-earth (mid'l-6rth), n. [< late ME. 
myddyl erthe , medyl erthe , etc., an accom. form, 
as if \ middle + earth, of ME. middelerd, where 
the second element is not earth but erd, a re- 
gion, abode: see middelerd , middenerd , earth 1 .'] 
The earth regarded as placed midway between 
heaven and hell (the upper and the lower earth 
or world). 

And had oon the feyrest orchard 
That was yn alle thys myddyll-erd. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 38, £ 128. (HaUiweU.) 
Ihesu. that art the goostll stoon 
Of al noli chirche in myddU erthe. 

Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. S.\ p. 16. 

That maid is born of middle earth , 

And may of man be won ; 

Though there have glided, since her birth. 

Five hundred years and one. 

Scott, Bridal of Triermain, L 9. 

middleman (mid '1-man), n.; pi. middlemen 
(-men). [= MLG. middelman = G. mittelmann 

(also mittelsmann); as middle + man.] 1. One 
who acts as an intermediary between others 
in any matter; an intermediate lessee, con- 
tractor, negotiator, trader, broker, etc.; specif- 
ically, one who buys merchandise in bulk to 
sell it in smaller quantities to other traders 
or to retail dealers; in Ireland, a lessee of a 
tract of land who sublets it in parcels at an ad- 
vanced rate to actual tenants or occupiers; more 
generally, any one who acts as a buyer and 
seller, or undertaker for profit, between pro- 
ducers or principals and consumers, users, or 
executants. 

An insurance broker is one who acts as a middleman 
between the owners of ships and the underwriters who 
insure them in shares. Jevons, Money, p. 251. 

Thus we see that the pedlar was the original distributor 
of the produce of the country— the primitive middleman, 
as well as the prime mover in extending the markets of 
particular localities, or for particular commodities. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 415. 

The lands ol Bosnia and Herzegovina have been strangely 
handed over to an Austrian middleman, to be administered 
by him in the name of his master the Turk. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 448. 


2. A man of intermediate rank; a commoner. 

The great parliamentary middleman. Disraeli. 

3. In the fisheries, a planter. — 4. In negro 
minstrelsy^ the man who sits in the middle^ of 
the semicircle of performers during the opening 
part of the entertainment, and leads the dia- 
logue between songs. [Properly middle-man.] 

miadlemost (mid'l-mdst), a. superl. [< middle 
+ -most.] Being in the middle, or nearest the 
middle; midmost. 

Truth hath a mysterious name, ... it consists of three 
letters, the first and the last aud the middlemost of the 
Hebrew letters. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IL 65. 

At the end of a range of trees, I saw three figures seated 
on a bank of moss. . . . The middlemost, whose name was 
Solitude, sat with her arms across each other. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 514. 

middler (mid'Rr), n. [= D. middelaar = MLG. 
middeler = G. mittler = Sw. medlare = Dan. wid- 
ler; as middle + -er 1 .] If. An intermediary; 
a mediator. 

Christ is called a comer stone, because he. being here 
medlatonr or middeler betwene God and men(l Tim. IL b\ 
coupleth In bym the Jewes and the Gentiles, and joineth 
them together. Bible qf 1551, note ou Isa. xxviiL 16. 

2. A member of the middle class in a seminary 
which has three classes — senior, middle, and 
junior — as in theological seminaries. [U. S.] 
Five seniors, five middlert , and seven juniors have al- 
ready signed the constitution. 

The Congregationalism April 1, 1886. 

middle-rate (mid'l-rat), a. Mediocre. 

A very middle-rate poet Boswell, Johnson, I. 226. 

middle-sized (mid 'l-sizd), a. 1. Half-sized. — 
2. Being of middle or average size. 

We should be pleased that things are so, 

Who do for nothing see the shew. 

And, middles&d, can pass between 
Life's hubbub, safe because unseen. 

Green, The Spleen. 

middle-spear (mid'l-sper), n. The upright 
beam that takes the two leaves of a barn-door. 
Hallitcell. [Prov. Eng.] 
middle-stead (mid'l-sted), n. A threshing- 
floor (which is generally in the middle of a 
barnl. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
middle-weight (mid'l-wat), n. In snorting, a 
boxer or jockey of intermediate weight ; one 
who is between light-weight and heavy-weight, 
middling (mid'ling), a. and n. [< middle + 
-ing*.] I. a. 1. Medium in rank, condition, or 
degree; intermediate; hence, only medium; 
neither good nor bad; neither one thing nor 
the other: as, a fruit of middling quality. 

But middling folk, who their abiding make 
Between these two, of either guise partake. 
Sylvester , tr. ol Du Bartas’s Weeks, IL, The Colonies. 
A certain middling thing, between a fool and a madman. 

B. Jo neon, Bartholomew Fair, iL 1. 
It’s middling classes — sucli as is in a middling way like 
— as is the best friends to me. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 540. 

2. Not in good health, yet not very ill; also, in 
Scotland, in fairly good health. [Rural.] 

The children ’s middlin’— Doctor Merrill ses he thinks 
they’ve got past the wust on 't 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 589. 

3. Of medium quality : a specific commercial 
grade of flour, pork, etc. See fair to middling , 
under fair 1 .— Middling gossip, a go-between. 

Or what do you say unto a middling gossip. 

To bring you ay together at her lodging? 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, L 8. 

II. n. 1. The part of a gun-stock between 
the grasp and the tail-pipe or ramrod-thimble. 
E . H. Knight . — 2. That part of a hog which lies 
between the ham and the shoulder; a side of 
bacon. [Western and southern U. 8.] — 3. pi. 
In milling, the parts of a kernel of grain next 
the skin of the berry, largely composed of glu- 
ten and considered the most nutritious part. 
In the older methods of milling this was gronnd as fine as 
possible together with the starchy part and the bran, and 
then the whole was bolted to separate the bran. By the 
newer high-milling methods, the middlings are passed 
through a purifying machine and reground, forming a very 
pore flour, with larger and more uniform granules than 
that from the first grinding. 

4. pi. The coarser particles resulting from mill- 
ing, intermingled with a certain quantity of bran 
and foreign matters, used as feed for farm stock; 
canaille. 

middling (mid'ling), adv. [< middling, a.] Tol- 
erably; moderately. [Chiefly colloq.] 

Wal, I don’t jedge him nor nobody. . . . Don’t none on 
us do more than middlin’ well. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 81. 
He has been a middling good governor. 

The American, VIII. 227. 

middlingly (mid'ling-li), adv. Passably: tol- 
erably. 
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middlingness (mid'ling-nes), n. The state of 
being middling ; mediocrity. 

I make it a virtue to be content with my middlingness ; 
... it is always pardonable, so that one does not ask 
others to take it for superiority. 

Gtorge Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxv. 

middy (mid'i), n . ; pi. middies (-iz). A colloquial 
diminutive of mid*, an abbreviation of midship- 
man. 

midethmoid (mid'eth-moid), a . and n. [< mid 1 
+ ethmoid .] Same as mesethmoid . 
midfeather (mid ' feTH ' 6r), «. [< midi + 

feather .] A hollow horizontal septum in the 
furnace of a steam-boiler, which, being filled 
with water, forms a sort of water-bridge, under 
and over which the flame of the fuel is caused 
to pass. The midfeather thus adds a very effective 
heating surface, while retaining the incandescent gases 
and rendering their combustion more complete before 
they pass into the cooler flues or tubes of the boiler. 
Midgard (mid'gard), n. [< Icel. midhgardhr , lit. 
‘mia-yara’: see middenerd.] In Scand. myth., 
the abode of the human race, formed out of the 
eyebrows of Ymer, one of the first giants, and 
joined to Asgard, or the abode of the gods, by 
the rainbow-bridge. See Asgard. 
midge (mii), n. [< ME. mydge, migge , mygge, 
myge , < AS. my eg, mygge , miege ^ a midge, gnat, = 
OS. muggid — MD. mugghe , D. mug = MLG. 
mugge , LG. miigge = OHG. muccd , muggd , MHG. 
mucke, tniicke , mugge, miigge , a midge, fly, G. 
miicke , a midge, dial, a fly, = Icel. my = Sw. 
mygg, mygga = Dan. myg, a midge, = Pol. 
Buss, mukha = Bohem. maucha , a fly : prob. lit. 

‘ buzzer ’ (cf. the similar lit. sense of breeze ■*, a 
gadfly, and of bumblebee ), akin to Gr. jivKaotiai , 
low ; cf. also L. mugire, low (see mugient), Gr. 
fivfriv, mutter; an ult. imitative root. The L. 
musca = Gr. gvia , etc., a fly, is not related: 
see Musca .] 1. A two-winged fly of the order 
Dip ter a and suborder Nemocera; a gnat or some 
insect resembling one: a popular name ap- 
plied with little discrimination to many differ- 
ent insects. They chiefly belong to the families Slmulii- 
dm, Tipulidce, Chironomidce, and Culicidce. The term is 
sometimes specifically applied to the Chironomidce. The 
eggs of midges of the last-named family, like those of mos- 
quitos and other gnats, are deposited in water, where they 
undergo metamorphosis, first Into lame and then into pu- 
pee, in which latter state when ripe they rise to the sur- 
face, and the imago or perfect insect emerges. See gnat. 

2. Something small of its kind, as the fry of 
flsh ; a dwarf; a midget. A very small fish, specifi- 
cally called Gunther’s midge and Hypsiptera hrgentea, oc- 
casionally taken on both the American and European 
coasts, is supposed to be the fry of a codling of the genus 
Phycis. 

3. A very small one-horse carriage used in the 
Isle of Wight, England. 

midget (mij'et), n. [< midge -I- -cf.] A little 
midge; hence, something verv small for its 
kind; a very small dwarf; also, a sprightly 
small child. [Colloq.] 

Now you know Parson Kendall's a little midget of a 
man. £T. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 177. 

mid-gat (mid 'gut), n. See gut and mesogaster. 
Huxley, Crayfish, p. 67. 

mid-heaven (murhev'n), n. 1. The middle 
of the sky or of heaven. 

From mid-heaven already she 

Hath witnessed their captivity. 

Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 

2. In astron., the meridian of a place, 
mid-hour (mid'our), n. 1. The middle part of 
the day; midday. — 2. An hour between two 
specified hours. 

Lead on then where thy bower 
O’ershades ; for these mid-hours , till evening rise, 

I have at will. Milton, P. L, v. 876. 

Midianite (mid'i-an-it), n. and a. [Cf. LL. 
MadianiUe , pi. ; < Madkin, < Heb. Midyan , Mid- 
ian (see def.).] I. n. In Biblical hist., one of a 
wandering tribe or confederation of tribes dwell- 
ingin the desert east and south of Palestine. 

ll. a. Pertaining to the Midianites. 
Midianitish (mid'i-au-i'tish), a. [< Midian- 
ite + -ish 1 .] Same as Midianite. 

Mididffi (mid'i-de), n. pi. TNL., < Midas + 
-idee.'] 1 . An American family of small platyr- 
rhine epadrumanous mammals ; the marmosets 
or squirrel-monkeys. They differ from other mon- 
keys in having 32 teeth, and the same dental formula as 
man, and in having hands all the digits of which are in 
the same plane and armed with claws instead of nails, the 
thumb being not apposable. The tail Is long and bushy, 
and the general aspect is rather that of squirrels than or 
monkeys. There are many species, confined to wooded re- 
gions of the wanner parts of America, known as sagoviru. 
oustilis. tamarins, etc. (See marmoset ) The family is also 
called Hapalidos, Jacchxdct , and Arctopithecini. 

2. In entem ., a small family of large, moderate- 
ly bristly flies belonging to the tetrachrotous 
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series of brachycerous Diptera, with clavate 
antennae of which the third joint has several 
segments, typified by the genus Midas. There 
are several other genera and about 100 species. 
Also Midasida, midaidee, Mydasidce, etc. 

mididonet, adv. [ME., prop, a phrase, mid 
idone: mid , with; idone, pp. of don , do; used as 
a noun, doing: see done.] Quickly; immedi- 
ately. HaUiwell. 

Gii is ogain went ful sone, 

And al his feren midydone. 

Gy of Warwike, p. 60. 
The cherl bent his bowe sone, 

And smot a doke mididone. 

Arthowr and Marlin, p. 154. 

mid-impediment (mid'im-ped # i-ment), n. In 
Scots law, an intermediate bar to the comple- 
tion of a right. Imp. Diet. 

midland (mid'land) ; n. and a. [< mid 1 + land 1 .] 

1. n. 1. The interior of a country: especially 
applied to the inland central part of England, 
usually in the plural. 

Upon the midlands now the industrious Muse doth fall. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xiiL 1. 

H. a. 1. Being in the interior country; dis- 
tant from the coast or sea-shore : as, midland 
towns ; the midland counties of England. 

Mr. Gnuringlandfl, of the Midland Counties. 

Dickens , Uncommercial Traveller, vi. 

2. Surrounded by land; inland; mediterranean. 
[Rare.] 

There was the Plymouth squadron new come in. 

Which ... on the midland sea the French had awed. 

Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, si 171. 

midlayer (mid'la/6r), n. In biol ., same as 
mesoderm. 

midleg (mid'leg), n. 1. The middle of the leg. 

Then wash their feete to the mid leg ae, saying another 
Psalm e. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 292. 

2. In entom ., one of the intermediate or second 
pair of legs of an insect. 

Hid-Lent (mid 'lent), n. [Late ME. mydlent; 
< mid 1 + Lent 1 .] The middle or fourth Sunday 
in Lent. 

The ffryday a for mydlent, that was 8eynt Cuthberdy’s 
Day. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 1. 

midlenting (mid 'len # ting), n. [< Mid-Lent + 
-ing 1 .] Same as mothering. 

The Appointment of these Scriptures upon this Day 
might probably give the first Rise to a Custom still re- 
tained In many Parts of England, and well known by the 
Name of Midlenting, or Mothering. 

Bourne's Pop. AnUq. (1777), p. 829, note. 

midlesst (mid'les), a. [< mid 1 , n ., + less.] 
Without middle or core. [Rare.] 

Tis nought but All, in ’t selfe including All ; 

An vn-beginning, midlees, endless Ball. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 

mid-main (mid'man), n. The middle of the 
ocean; a locality far out at sea. Chapman. 

mid-mom (mid'mdrn), n. Nine o’clock in the 
morning. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

mid-morrow (mid'mor'o), n. The middle of the 
forenoon; nine o’clock in the morning. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

It was nought passed yet midmorowe. 

Gower, Conf. Am ant., viii. 

midmost (mid' most), a. superl. [< mid 1 + 
-most. J Being in the very middle ; middlemost ; 
innermost. 

The midmost had a gracefu’ mien, . . . 

But the youngest look'd like beauty's queen. 

The Cruel Brother (Child’s Ballads, II. 252). 

Save he be 

Fool to the midmost marrow of his bones, 

He will return no more. 

Tennyson, Pellet® and Ettarre. 

midnight (mid'nlt), n. and a. [< ME. midnight , 
midnyght, mydnyght, also middelnigte,< AS. mid- 
niht (also middelniht ) (= D. MLG. middemacht 
= OHG. mitUnaht, MHG. mitnaht , G. mitter- 
nacht (D. MLG. midder -, G. mitter -, orig. dat. of 
the adj.) = Icel. midhneetti = Sw. midnatt = 
Dan. midnat), < mid, middle, + niht, night.] I. 
n. The middle of the night ; twelve <?elock at 
night. 

For whenne the Sonne is Est in tho partyes, toward 
Paradys terrestre, It Is thanne mydnyght, in oure parties o 
this half, for the rowndeneas of the Erthe. 

MandevOle, Travels, p. 303. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 370. 

II. a. Pertaining to or occurring in the mid- 
dle of the night: as, midnight studies. 

We spend our mid-day sweat, our midnight oil. 

We tire the night in thought, the day in toil 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 2. 
Forth at midnight hour he fares, the silent tomb desert- 
ing. Constantine and Arete (Child’s Ballads, I. 806). 


midshipman 

Where, by the solemn gleam of midnight lamps, 

The world is poised. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, ii. 60. 
Midnight appointments. See appointment— Mid- 
night son. Bee sun. 

midnightt (mid'nit), v. t. [< midnight , n.] To 
obscure; dim; darken. 

It cannot but most midnight the soul of him that is fain. 

Feltham, Resolves, p. 93. 

mid-noon (mid'ntin), n. The middle of the day ; 
noon. 

Seems another morn 

Risen on mid-noon. Milton, P. L., v. 811. 

mid-off (mid'df'), n. In cricket, same as mid- 
wicket off. See midwicket. 
mid-on (mid'on'), n. In cricket, same as mid- 
wicket on. See midwicket. 
mid-parent (mid'par'ent), n. A hypothetical 
parent whose stature is taken to be a mean be- 
tween the actual stature of a father and that of 
a mother. See the extract. 

If we take the height of the father and the height of 
the mother multiplied by 1.08 — the ratio of male to fe- 
male stature — draw the mean between the two, and call 
this the height of the mid-parent, then the height of the 
child will be nearer to the average of the race than the 
height of the mid-parent. Science, XIII. 266. 

mid-parentage (mid'par'en-taj), «. The char- 
acter or quality of a hypothetical mid-parent. 

By the use of this word 1“ deviate"] and that of mid 
parentage, we can define the law of regression very briefly. 

Gallon, Science, VL 270. 

Midrash (mid'rash), n. [Heb. midhrdsh, com- 
mentary, exposition, < ddrash, tread, frequent, 
seek, search, apply oneself to.] 1. In Jewish 
lit., exegesis, interpretation, or exposition of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Specifically the word de- 
notes haggadic or free interpretation or exposition of a 
homiletic, allegorical, and popular nature, interspersed 
with maxims and ethical sayings of eminent men, and with 
illustrations drawn from the natural world, as well as from 
all departments of human learning and experience. Com- 
pare Kaggadah. 

2. An exposition or discourse of this kind, or a 
collection of such expositions or discourses: as, 
the Midrash on Samuel; the Midrash on the 
Psalms. In this sense the plural is Midrasliim , 
occasionally Midrashoth. 

Midrashic (mi-drash'ik), a. [< Midrash + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to or akin to the Midrash ; hag- 
gadic. 

Very few sayings in Greek are quoted in the Midrashic 
literature. Amer. Jour. PhUol., VII. 98. 

midrib (mid'rib), n. 1. In bot., the middle (of- 
ten the only) rib or nerve of a leaf ; a continu- 
ation of the petiole, extending from the base to 
the apex of the lamina. See nervation . — 2. In 
apiculture, the septum or partition between the 
two sheets of cells which are found in every 
comb. Phin, Diet. Apiculture, Lit., p. xiii. 
midribbed (mid'ribd), a. [< midrib + -e<fi.] 
Furnished with a midrib, 
midridt, n. [Early mod. E. midridde; < ME. 
mydryde, mydrede, midreden, < AS. midhrithere, 
midhrythere , midhrythre, midhridir (= OFries. 
midri there, midrede , midrith = MLG. middere ), 
the membrane inclosing the entrails, < mid, mid, 
+ hr ether e, hreether , breast, bosom. A diff. 
word from midriff, with which it has been con- 
fused.] The membrane inclosing the entrails, 
midriff, midrif (mid'rif), n. [Early mod. E. 
also midrif e, midriff e , middryfe; < ME. midrif, 
midref, mydderefe, < AS. midhrif. midrif (= 
OFries. midref = D. midrif (cf. MD. midaelrif, 
middelrift = MLG. middelrif, LG. middelreff, 
middelriff), the diaphragm, < mid, middle, + 
hrif = OFries. ref, belly. Cf. midrid.] The 
diaphragm. See cut at diaphragm. 

But, sirrah, there's no room for faith, truth, nor honesty 
in this bosom of thine ; it is all filled up with guts and 
midrig. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ill. 8. 175. 

A sight to shake 
The midrig of despair with laughter. 

Tennyson, Princess, i. 

mid-86a (mid'se), n. The middle of the sea ; the 
open sea. 

Fish that, with their fins, and shining scales. 

Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid sea. Milton, P. L., vll. 403. 

midship (mid'ship), a. [< mid 1 + ship ; orig. 
due to midships .] Being or belonging to the 
middle of a ship: as, a midship beam.— Midship 
bend, midahip frame. 8aroe as dead-flat 
midshipman (mid 'ship-man), n.; pi. midship- 
men (-men). [So called with ref. to his place 
or station when on duty aboard ship, which is 
amidships or abreast the mainmast; < midships 
+ man.] 1. A warrant officer in the British 
navy of the lowest grade of officers in the line 
of promotion. His special duties are to pass the orders 
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of the captain and other quarter-deck ofllcen to the crew 
and to superintend the performance of them. 

2. In the United States navy, formerly, an offi- 
cer of corresponding rank and duties whose 
designation is now naval cadet . — 3. In ichth ., 
a batrachoid fish, Porichthys margaritatus : so 
called from the rows of round luminous bodies 
along the belly, like the buttons of a naval ca- 
det’s coat. The body is naked, and there are several of 
these conspicuous lateral lines formed of shining pearl- 
like bodies embedded in the skin. The dorsal Annas two 
spines. The Ash is common along the PaciAc coast of the 
United States, and reaches a length of about 15 inches. — 
Gadet midshipman. See cadets, 4. — Midshipman's 
butter. Same as avocado . — Passed midshipman t, a 
midshipman who has passed the prescribed examination 
for promotion. 

midkhipmite (mid'ship-mlt), n. [< midships 4 
mite 2 , this being substituted for man .] A very 
small midshipman. [Ludicrous.] 

Oh, I am h cook and a captain bold. 

And the mate of the “ Nancy " brig, 

And a bo'sun tight, and a rrudshipmite. 

W. 8. Gilbert, Yarn of the Nancy Bell. 

midships (midships), adv. [By apheresis from 
amidships .] In the middle of a ship: more 
properly amidships . 

midships (mid'ships), n. pi. [< midship , a.] 
Naut., the timbers at the broadest part of a 
vessel. 

midsomert, n. An obsolete form of midsummer. 

midst 1 (midst), n. [Only in the phrase in the 
midst and its later variations ana extensions, 
this phrase, early mod. £. also in the middest, 
in the mids, in ME. in the middes, in middes (or 
myddes ), being a later extension, with adv. gen. 
suffix -es, of earlier on midde , a midde , < AS. on 
middan , amid, the form middes , midde , middan 
being not orig. a noun, but an adj. in adverbial 
construction: see mid\, and cf. amid, amidst .] 
The middle ; an interior or central part, point, 
or position. 

Quer lokes all lures to the last ende, 

What wull falle of the Ant furthe to the middis. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.\ L 2242. 

And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them. Mat xvilL 2. 

The king in the middest of his play strooke with a tennis 
ball. Coryat, Crudities, I. 183. 

Whole we coll that, and perfect, which hath a beginning, 
a mid tt, and an end. B. Joneon, Discoveries. 

In the midst of rigour I would beseech ye to think of 
mercy. Milton, Church-Government, it, Concl. 

In my midst of, In the midst of my . . . [Rare.] 

And in my midst qf sorrow and heart-grief 
To show them feats. Milton , 8. A., t 1338. 

In our, your, their midst, in the midst of ua, you, 
them. These phrases have been objected to by some 
writers on English, but with no good reason. 

In their midst a form was seen. Montgomery. 

That in their midst, in our midst, Ac., are at odds with the 
u genius " of our language, is an assertion somewhat adven- 
turous. As concerns a substantive, its subjective geni- 
tive. universally, and its objective genitive, very often, 
may be expressed preposltively. Love qf Ood , intending 
'love emanating from God,’ may be exchanged for OodS 
love : but we also say, PlatoS commentators, and the worlds 
end. To come to possessive pronouns, we have no scru- 
ples about the objective do his plecmtre, sing thy praise, in 
my absence, on your account, to their discredit, in our de- 
eps te, hie equal, Ac., Ac.; and with these phrases in our 
midst is rigidly comparable. . . . With reference to analo- 
gical principles in our midst is altogether irreproachable. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 60. 
**8yn. Amidst , In the midst qf, etc. (see among)', Center , 
etc. See middle. 

midst 1 (midst), adv . [< midst 1 , n., itself orig. 
an adv., in connection with a prep.] In the 
middle. 

On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 

Him Arst, him last, him midst, and without end. 

Milton, P. L., v. 105. 

midst 2 (midst), prep . [By apheresis from 

amidst .] Amidst. 

They left me midst my enemies. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., L 2. 24. 
Before the seat supreme ; from whence a voice, 
From midst a golden cloud, . . . was heard. 

Milton, P. L., vi 28. 

midstream (mid'strem), n. The middle of the 
stream. 

The midstream 's his, I, creeping by the side, 

Am shouldered off by his impetuous tide. 

Dryden, Tyrannic Love, li. 1. 

mid-styled (mid'stild), a. Having the style in- 
termediate in length between the short-styled 
and long-styled forms : applied to heterostyled 
trimorphic flowers. 

midsummer (mid'sum # 6r), n. [< ME. midsom - 
er, < AS. midsumor , middesumor (= MLG. mid- 
densomer = G. mittsommer = Icel. midhsumar = 
Sw. midsom mar = Dan. midsommer), < mid , mid, 
4 sumor , summer.] The middle of summer; 
the period of the summer solstice, about the 


21st of June (astronomically the beginning of 
summer), because in Great Britain summer is 
considered as beginning with May ; specifical- 
ly, midsummer day, June 24th. See midsummer 
day , below. On midsummer eve, or the eve of the feast 
of St John Baptist(June 24th), it was the custom in former 
times to kindle Area (called St. JohnS fires) upon hills in 
celebration of the summer solstice. 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 102. 
“ On Midsummer next," the dam'sel said, 

“ Which is June the twenty-four.” 

Robin Hood and the Stranger (Child's Ballads, V. 412). 

Midsummer alet, the feast of midsummer day. 

And now, next Midsummer ale, I may serve lor a fool. 

Antiquary, Old Plays, X. 91. (Fares.) 
Midsummer daisy. Same as oxeye daisy (which see, 
under daisy).— Midsummer day, the feast of the nativity 
of 8t John the Baptist (June 24th). Various superstitious 
practices and wila festivities were long observed on this 
occasion.— Midsummer rnnAnmmn (a) The wild and 
indecorous methods of celebrating midsummer eve for- 
merly common in Europe. (5) Lunacy. 

Why, this is very midsummer madness. 

Shak., T. N., ill. 4. 61. 

midsummer-men (mid'sum*6r-men). ». The 
livelong, Sedum Telephium : said to have been 
used by girls on midsummer eve to test their 
lovers’ fidelity . [Local, Eng.] 
midsummery (mid ' sum *6r-i), a. [< midsum- 
mer 4 -y 1 .] Of or pertaining to midsummer. 


nidwife (mid'wif), n.; pi. midwives (-wivz). [< 
ME. midwife , mydwyfe , midwif.mydwyf mydewyf, 
medwyfe , medewife , prob < AS. *midwif (not re- 
corded), < mid, with, 4- tr#*, wife, woman ; cf . Sp. 
Pg. comadre , a midwife, < con, < L. cum, with, 
4 madre, < L. mater , mother; G. beifrau, a mid- 
wife’s assistant. Cf. also D. medehelpen , assist, 
< medc, with, 4 helpen, help; G. mithelfer, an 
assistant, < mit, with, 4 heifer, helper. Owing 
to the disappearance of the prep. mid. this ele- 
ment in midwife has not been commonly under- 
stood, and an etymology based on the ME. form 
medewif, taken as < mede, E. meed, reward, 4 
wife, woman (as if ‘a woman who serves for 
pay’), has been in favor. This etymology, 
which is impossible for other reasons, is not 
supported even by the ME. form medewife, 
which is explainable as a mere variant spell- 
ing of midwife.] A woman who assists women 
in childbirth. 

The midwife wonder’d, and the women cried 

“0, Jesus bless us, he is born with teeth ! " 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 6. 74. 

Midwife toad, the obstetrical toad or nurse-frog, Alytcs 
obstctricans. See Alytes. 

midwife, midwive (mid'wif, -wiv), V.; pret. and 
pp. midwifed, midwived , ppr. midwifing, midwiv - 
inq. I. intrans. To perform the office of mid- 
wife. 

II. trails. 1. To assist in childbirth. 


A species of golden-rod with a midsummery smell. 

The Century, XXIX. 108. 

mid-superior (mid-su-pe'ri-or), n. In Scots law. 
one who is superior to those below him ana 
vassal to those above him. Imp. Diet. 

Midterr&neant (mid-te-ra'ne-an), a. [< mid 1 
4 terranean; substituted tor" Mediterranean.] 
Same as Mediterranean. 

North-ward [bounded] with narrow Mid-terranean Sea, 
Which from rich Europe parts poor Africa. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, li.. The Colonies. 

midvein (mid'van), n. [< mid 1 4 vein.] In 
hot., same as costa. See nen'ation. 

Leaves [of Musci] 3- to many- (sometimes 2-) ranked, 
usually with a midvein. 

Underwood, Bull. 111. State Laboratory, II. 12. 

midwardt (mid'wftrd), a . and n. [< ME. m id- 
ward, < A8. middewear d , toward the middle, < 
midde , middle, 4 -weard, E. -tearrt.] I. a. Sit- 
uated in or toward the middle. 

II. n. The middle part. 

This chanon took his cole, with harde grace, 

And leyde it aboven on the midward 
Of the crosselet 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, L 179. 

He standing at the hede in the mydsioarde of the saide 
hers. Books of Precedence (E. R. T. 8., extra ser.X L 30. 

midwardt (mid'w&rd), adv. [i midward, a.] In 
or toward the middle. 

mid-watch (mid'woch), n. Naut.: (a) The pe- 
riod of time from midnight to 4 a. m. (b) The 
officers and men on duty during that time. See 
watch. 

midway (mid'wa), n. and a. [< ME. mydwaye , 
mydweye = D. midweg = MLG. midweek (cf. G. 
mittelweg = Sw. medelvag = Dan. middelrej) ; < 
mid 1 4 tray.] Ln, 1. The middle; the midst. 

The lie of Crete is right in the myd weye. 

MandevMe , Travels, p. 31. 
O pity and shame, that they who to live well 
Enter'd so fair should turn aside to tread 
Paths indirect, or In the mid way faint! 

MiUon, P. L., xi. 631. 

2. A middle way or manner; a mean or mid- 
dle course between extremes. 

No midway 

Twixt these extremes at ail. 

Shak., A. and C., III. 4. 18. 


Without this ubiquity, how could she be seen at harvest, 
wiping the faces of reaping monks, whilst she is elsewhere 
burning villages, or in a rich abbey midwiving an abbess? 
Brevint, Haul and Samuel at Endor (1674), p. 86. (Latham . ) 

2. To aid in bringing into being by acting the 
part of a midwife ; assist in bringing to light. 

If It be & Dream, you shall be the Interpreter* or mid- 
wife it into the World. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 193. 

midwifery (mid'wif-ri or mid'wif-ri), n. [< 
midwife 4 -ry.] 1. The practice of obstetrics; 

the practice of assisting women in childbirth. 

A general practitioner, in large midwifery practice. 

0. W. Holmes , Med. Essays, p. 137. 

2. Assistance at childbirth or in production. 

Hasty fruits and too ambitious Sowers, 
Scorning the midwifery of ripening showers. 

Stepney , To the Earl of Carlisle. 

midwiflsh (mid'wi-fish), a. [< midwife 4 -tsfc.J 
Like a midwife; pertaining to a midwife, or to 
the duties of a midwife, 
midwinter (mid'win't£r), n. [< ME. midwinter, 
mydwynter, < AS. midwinter, middewinter (= 
OFries. midwinter = MLG. midwinter, medewin- 
ter = G. mittwinter = Sw. Dan. midvinter), < 
mid , mid, 4 winter, winter.] The middle or 
depth of winter; the usual time of greatest win- 
ter cold ; specifically, in English literature (win- 
ter being reckoned from the 1st of November in 
Great Britain), the period of the winter solstice, 
the 21st or 22d of December (which is astronom- 
ically the beginning of winter), 
miet, r. t. [< ME. mien , mycn, < OF. mier, < ML. 
*micare, pound into pieces, crumb, < L. mica, a 
crumb: seetwtea 1 .] To pound into small pieces; 
crumb; crumble. Catn . Ang., p. 239. 
miel de palma. [Sp. : see mell 2 , de 2 , palm 2 .] 
Palm-honey. See coquito. 
mien (men), w. [Formerly also mein, meane , 
meen, mine ; = MD. m\jne. D. mine = G. miene = 
Sw. min = Dan. mine, < F. mine , air, look, mien, 

< It. mina, Olt. mena, behavior, carriage, de- 
portment, mien, < menare, < ML. minare, also 
menare , conduct, lead, carry, follow up, drive, 

< L. minari , threaten: see menace ana mine 2 .] 
A person s air, manner, or expression of coun- 
tenance; look; bearing; appearance; carriage. 


H. a. Being in the middle of the way or dis- 
tance; middle. 

The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air. 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Shak., Lear, Iv. 6. 18. 

midway (mid'wa), adv. [= MLG. midweghe, 
midweges = Dan. midtvejs; from the noun.] 
In the middle of the way or distance ; half-way. 

He . . . will to-morrow with his trumpet call. 

Midway between your tents and walls of Troy, 

To rouse a Grecian that is true in love. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 278. 
8he saw him rashly spring, 

And midway up in danger cling. 

Moore, Lalla Rookh, Fire-worshippers. 

midwicket (mid' wik'et), n. In cricket , a fielder 
who stands nearly abreast the bowler, at some 
distance to the right or left. (See diagram un- 
der cricket.) Midwicket on or mid-on stands to 
the left of the batsman who is striking, mid- 
wicket off or mid-off to his right. 


Her rare demeanure. which him seemed 
Ho lure the meane of sheph cards to excell. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. lx. 11. 
No persons must appear here in the European dress ; 
and as a Christian is known by his mein, no strangers dare 
go out of the streets they are used to frequent 

Pococlee , Description of the East, I. 19. 
The elder dame 

Was of majestic mien, with calm dark eyes. 

Bryant, Tale of Cloudland. 
=8yn. Aspect, demeanor, deportment, port, 
miert, W. [< ME. micre , myere , miour , myour , 

< OF. miur, mieur , < ML. micatorium , a pestle, 

< *micare, pound : see wic.] An instrument for 
breaking or pounding anything; a pestle. 

mievet, V. An obsolete variant of more. 
miff (mif), n. and a. [Cf. LG. (f) or G. dial. 
muff, sullenness, G. muff, mustiness, muffen, 
sulk, pout: see muff 2 .] I. n. A fit of petulant 
displeasure ; a feeling of slight anger or resent- 
ment. [Colloq.] 
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When a little quarrel or mif, as it is vulgarly called, 
arose between them. Finding, Tom Jones, liL & (Davies.) 

II. a. Vexed; offended; angry. [Bare.] 

Being mif with him myself. 

W. Taylor, Mem. by Bobberds, I. 477. (Davies.) 

miff (mif), v. t. [< miff, n.] To give a slight 
offense to; displease: nearly always in the 
past participle : as, she was somewhat miffed. 
[Colloq.] 

might 1 (mit). n. [< ME. mighte , myghte , miht, 
myht, my gt , also maugkt , macht, maht , < AS. miht, 
mieht , meht, maht, meaht = OS. maht = OFries. 
macht = D. magt = MLG. macht = OHG. MHG. 
maht , G. macht = Icel. maffr (Icel. also makt , 
mekt= Sw. mail** = Dan. magrt, after G.) = Goth. 
mahts, power, might; with abstract formative 
-t (- ti -) (cf. the adj., AS. meaht, mceht , power- 
ful, possible, = Goth, mahts, possible), from 
the root of may* (AS. magan, ind. mceg), be 
able, have power: see may 1 .] 1. The quality 
of being able: ability to do or act; jiower; 
active personal force or strength, physical or 
mental: as, a man of might; the might of intel- 
lect. 

Than the! armed hem that were In the Caatell with all 
thetre myght, and com oute in all haste. 

Merlin (EL E. T. 8.\ 11. 232. 
Bring him back again to me. 

If it lie in your might. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 194). 
To the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 

Wordsworth, Bob Boy's Grave. 

2. Power of control or compulsion ; ability to 
wield or direct force; commanding strength: 
as, the might of empire. 

He her unwares attscht, and captive held by might. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ix. 6. 


mightleflg (mit'les), a. [= D. magteloos , machte - 
loos = MLG. machtelds, machtlos = MHG. maht - 
los,G. machtlos = Icel. mdttlauss = Sw. maatlos 
= Dan. magteslos; < might 4- -less.] Powerless. 

The rose is myghtlee, the nettille spredis oner fer. 

Rob. qf Brunne, p. 280. 

There is nought more mightless than man. 

The Academy, March 3, 1888, p. 148. 

mightlyt (mit'li), a. [< ME. myahtly (= Icel. 
mattuligr ) ; < might + -fy 1 .] Mighty. 

He shuld gretter lords be ; 

More pusaunt, ful myghtly, and ryght gret 
Then any of hys kynred in oontre. 

Bonk qf Partenay (O.T. 8.), L 212. 

mighty (mi' ti), a. [< ME. mighty , myghty , mih ft, 
maxty, etc., < AS. mihtig , mwhtig , meahtig(=0&. 
mahUg = OFries. mechtich, machtich = D. mag- 
tig , machtig = MLG. mechtich = OHG. mahtig, 
mahtic , MHG. mehtic, G. machtig = Icel. mat- 
tigr , contr. mdttkar , mdttkan , mattkir = Sw. 
magtig = Dan. mcegtig = Goth, mahteigs), pow- 
erful, possible, < m«7»f, meaht , might : see might*, 
w.] 1. Possessed of or endowed with might; 

having much ability, strength, or power; emi- 
nently strong, powerful, or great: as, a mighty 
conqueror; a mighty intellect; a man mighty 
in argument. 

The mightie King of Macedoyne moste was adouted 

Of any wight in the worlde. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (EL & T. 8.X L 400. 

And I will bring you out from the people . . . with a 
mighty hand, and with a stretched out arm. Exek. xx. 84. 

A certain Jew named A polios, born at Alexandria, an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the scriptures. Acts xviii. 24. 

He stood, and questioned thus his mighty mind. 

Pope, Iliad, xxii. 187. 

No mightier armament had ever appeared in the British 
Channel. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xviiL 


Cleopatra . . . submits her to thy might 

Shak., A. and G, UL 12. 17. 

3. Physical force ; material energy. 

Whirlpools and storms with circling arms Invest, 
With all the might of gravitation blest 

Pope, Dunciad, IL 818. 

With might and main, with the utmost strength or 
bodily exertion. 

Toward W trees tre he com with myght and mayn. 

Rob. qf Brunne, p. 66. 

With might and main they chased the murderous Fox. 

Dryden, Cock and Fox, L 749. 

might 2 . Preterit of may 1 . 
mightfol (mit 'fill), a. [< ME. myghtful, miht - 
ful. mi^t ful, etc. (= G. machtvoll ); < might 1 4- 
-ful.] Mighty; powerful. 

Thou mighUfvU maker that markid vs and made vs. 

York Plays, p. 3. 

My lords, you know, as know the miahtful gods. 

Shak., Tit And., iv. 4. 5. 

mightfnlnesst (mit'ful-nes). n. [ME. myghtful - 
ties; < mightful + -«€«$.] The quality of being 
mighty; strength; power. 

Mightily (mTti-li), adv. [ME. myghtely , migt- 
Hi, < AS. mihtiglice (= OS. mahtiglic = MLG. 
mechtichlik, adj A < mihtig , powerful: see mighty 
and -fy 2 .] 1. In a mignty manner; by great 
power, force, or strength; vigorously; vehe- 
mently; earnestly. 

Myne enemyes mujtUi me assay. 

Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 70. 

And he cried mightily with a strong voice, saying, Baby- 
lon the great is fallen. Bev. xviii. 2. 

And do as adversaries do in law. 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 

Shak., T. of the 8., L 2. 279. 

2. Greatly; in or to a great degree ; very much. 
[Now only colloq.] 

To my house, where D. Gauden did talk a little, and he 
do mightily acknowledge my kindness to him. 

Pepys, Diary, Sept 26, 1668. 
This gentleman deals mightily In what we call the Irony. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 488. 

mightiness (mTti-nes), n. 1. The state or 
attribute of being mighty ; power ; greatness ; 
also, high dignity. 

In a moment see 

How soon this mightiness meets misery ! 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ProL, 1. 80. 

2. A title of dignity : particularly in the phrase 
their High Mightinesses the States-General of 
the Netherlands. 

Will 't please your mightiness to wash your hands? 

Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., IL 7& 
A great tract of wild land, granted to him by their High 
Mightinesses the Lords States General. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 179. 

3. Great degree ; great amount. 

To shew the mighHnesse of their malice, after his holye 
aoule departed, they perced bis holye heart with a sharps 
•peare. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1260. 


2. Marked by or manifesting might; very 
great, important, or momentous ; of uncommon 
force, consequence, size, number, etc. 

Hire mygfdy trasses of hire sonny sshe hexes, 
Vnbroiden, hangen &1 aboute hire eerea. 

Chaucer, Trollus, Iv. 816. 

If the mighty works which have been done in thee had 
been done In Sodom, it would have remained until this 
day. Mat. xL 28. 

Thera arose a mighty famine in that land. Luke xv. 14. 

We were encounter’d by a mighty rook. 

Shak., C. of E., L L 102. 

The greatest News about the Town is of a mighty Prise 
that was taken lately by Peter Van Heyn. 

BoweR, Letters, I. vl. 22. 

Stand farther off yet. 

And mingle not with my authority ; 

I am too mighty for your company. 

Fletcher (and another 1), Prophetess, v. 2. 

Job and his three Friends . . . had a mighty sense of 
God and Providence and the Duties of Beligion upon their 
minds Stdlingjleet , Sermons, II. Ix. 

And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung. 

Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, ill. 

High and mighty. See high. = Syn. L Sturdy, robust, 
puissant, valiant— 2. Vast, enormous, immense, huge, 
stupendous, monstrous ; violent, vehement, impetuous 
mighty (mi'ti), adv. [< mighty, a.] In a great 
degree; very; exceedingly: as, mighty wise; 
mighty thoughtful. [Colloq.] 

A lacquer’d Cabinet, some China-ware, 

You have ’em mighty cheap at Pekin Fair. 

Prior, Daphne and Apollo. 

Thera is a probability of succeeding about that fellow 
that is mighty provoking. Sheridan, The Bivala, iv. 8. 

migniardt, mign&rdt (min 'yard), a. [Also 
mmiard; < OF. mignard , F. mignard , with suf- 
fix - ard , equiv. to mignon, delicate, pretty, a 

E erson beloved: see minion. Cf. mignonette.] 
►elicate ; dainty; pretty. 

Love is brought up with those soft migniard handlings, 
His pulse lies in his palm. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, I. 2. 

migni&rdiset, migniardizet (min'y&r-diz), n. 
[Also miniaraize; < OF. mignardise, F. mignar- 
aise , < mignard , delicate: see mignard.] Deli- 
cacy; daintiness ; kind usage; fondling; wan- 
tonness. 

Entertain her and her creatures too 
With all the migniardise and quaint caresses 
Ton can put on them. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, IL 1. 

mignlardiBet, migniardizet (min'y&r-diz), v. t. 
[Also miniardize ; < migniardise, ft., as if < 
migniard + -ize.] To render migniard or deli- 
cate ; soothe. 

Wanton spirits that did migniardise, and make the lan- 
guage more dainty and feminine. Howell, Letters, iv. 19. 

migniont, mignont, n. and v. See minion*. 
mignonefte (min-yo-net'), n. [< F. mignonnette, 
the flower so called, dim. of mignon, delicate, 


pretty, gracefully pleasing : see minion* .] 1 . A 
well-known plant, Reseda odorata, native in 
northern Africa. Its racemes of small greenish-white 
flowers with prominent brown anthers are not showy, but 
the plant is a universal favorite in gardens on account of 
its fragrance. In ordinary culture it la an annual, but it 
is naturally shrubby, and Dy proper care can be made to 
thrive for several years in the form of tree-mignonette. 
The perfume is best extracted by enfleurage. 

2. Some other species of the genus Reseda. 
The white mignonette, R. alba, a tall plant with white 
scentless blossoms, has sometimes been cultivated. The 
wild or dyer’s mignonette, R. luteola , is better known as 
dyer’s-weed or rocketweed. See dyer’s-xoeed.— Jamaica 
mignonette. See Lawsonia.— Mignonette lace. See 
face.— Mignonette netting, a simple kind of netting 
used for wmdow-curtains. Diet qf Needlework. — Migno- 
nette pepper, in cookery , pepper unground, or ground 
very coarse. — Mignonette- vine, a plant, Madia elegans, 
from Pacific North America. [Eng. ] -Tree-mignonette, 
a plant of any common variety of mignonette trained in 
an erect form and prevented from flowering early by hav- 
ing the ends of the shoots pinched off. 
migraine (mi-gran'), n. Same as megrim. 
migrainous (mi-gr&'nus), a. [< migraine + 
-on*.] Pertaining to or caused by megrim : as, 
migrainous vertigo. 

The various forms of headache — dyspepsic, migrainous, 
neuralgic, cerebral. Lancet, No. 8422, p. 690. 

migramt, n. An obsolete form of megrim . 
migrant (mi'grant), a. and n. [= Pg. migrante , 
<L. migran{t-)8, ppr. of migrate, migrate, re- 
move: see migrate.] I. a. Changing place; 
migratory. 

For now deairo of migrant change holds sway. 

The Century, XXXI. 116. 

n. n. 1. One who migrates ; a wanderer. 

The unhappy migrants may be, if not magnificently, at 
least hospitably, entertained. Foote, The Minor, Ded. 

2. In zool., specifically, a migratory animal, as 
a bird. 

These are true migrants ; but a number of other birds 
visit us occasionslly.and can only be classed as stragglers. 

A. R. Wallace, Distribution of Animals, 1. 19. 

migrate (mi'grat), v. i . ; pret. and pp. migrated , 
ppr. migrating. [< L. migratus, pp. of migrate , 
(> It. migrare ), move from one place to an- 
other, remove, depart, migrate; perhaps con- 
nected with meare , go. Cf. emigrate, immi- 
grate .] To pass or remove from one place of 
residence or habitat to another at a distance, 
especially from one country or latitude to an- 
other ; in a general sense, to wander. 

Those truly home-bred and genuine sons of the soil who 
have never migrated beyond the sound of Bow-bells. 

W. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 879. 
=8yn. Migrate, Emigrate , Immigrate. To migrate is to 
change one’s abode, especially to a distance or to another 
country, emphasis being lafa upon the change, but not 
npon the place of departure or that of stopping, and the 
stay being generally not permanent. Emigrate, to migrate 
from, views the person as leaving his previous abode and 
making a new home ; immigrate, to migrate into, views 
him aa coming to the new place. The Arab migrates; the 
European coming to America is an emigrant to those whom 
he leaves, and an immigrant to the Americana Migrate 
is applicable to animals; the other terms are generally 
used of the movements of men. 

migration (mi-gra'shon), n. [< F. migration 
= Pg. migragdo = It. migrazione , < L. migra- 
fio(n-), < migrare , pp. migratus , migrate: see 
migrate .] 1, The act of migrating; change 
of residence or habitat; removal or transit 
from one locality or latitude to another, espe- 
cially at a distance. Among animala the most exten- 
sive and regular migrations are performed by birds during 
spring and fall, and in a general way along meridians of 
longitude, the vernal migration being northward, the au- 
tumnal southward. This is ordinary or equatorial migra- 
tion. In cold and temperate latitudes of the northern 
hemisphere nearly all insectivorous birds perform migra- 
tion. Borne, aa sandpipers, which breed only In high alti- 
tudes, may be dispersed during their migration over a 
great part of the world. Others, as swallows, are noted 
not only for the extent but for the rapidity and regularity 
of their movements, their arrival and departure being 
capable of prediction with considerable accuracy. The 
migration of many water-fowls is scarcely less notable in 
the same respects. Migration seems to be determined, 
primarily ana chiefly, by conditions of food-supply, but 
this does not fully account for the apparently needless 
extent and the wonderful periodicity of the movement, 
nor for the fact that Individuals sometimes return to 
exactly the same spot to breed again, after passing the 
winter perhaps thousands of miles away. Migrations of 
mammals are more irregular than those of birds, less 
definitely related to latitude and longitude, and more ob- 
viously dependent upon food -supply : such are the excur- 
sions, often in enormous hordes, of various arctic ani- 
mals, as lemmings and other rodents, reindeer, musk- 
oxen, foxes, etc. 8uch movements do not appear to be 
specially related to reproduction. Many fishes migrate 
from and back to the sea, ascending riven to spawn, aa 
is notably the case with anadromous fishes of the salmon 
and herring families; with eels the case is reversed : with 
many fishes the catadromous migration is between deeper 
and shallower, or oolder and wanner, salt water. Peri- 
odical migration is also marked with certain insects. 
Thus, Anosia plexippus. the milkweed-butterfly, migrates 
southward in the fall to hibernate In the pine woods of 
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the southern United States. The faculty which enables or 
compels animals to migrate has been named the “ instinct 
of migration ” ; but the phrase is rather a statement of fact 
than an explanation of the phenomenon, except in so far 
as this instinct may be regarded as originating in and 
being highly developed from the simple necessity of mov- 
ing about to secure food. 

All our adventures were by the fireside ; and all our 
migrations from the blue bed to the brown. 

Goldsmith, Vicar. 

Adventures that beguiled and cheered 

Their grave migration. Wordsworth, Excursion, vii. 

Our remote forefathers must have made endless earlier 
migration* as parts of the great Aryan body, as parts of the 
smaller Teutonic body. But our voyage from the Low- 
Dutch mainland to the isle of Britain was our first migra- 
tion as a people. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 31. 

2. A number of animals migrating together; 
the total of the individuals or species which per- 
form any particular migration; also, the time 
or period occupied in migrating. — 3f. Change 
of place ; removal. 

Such alterations, transitions, migration*, of the centre 
of gravity, and elevations of new islands, had actually hap- 
pened. Woodward, Essay towards a Nat Hist of the 

[Earth. {Latham.) 

4f. Residence in a foreign country; banish- 
ment. 


Wo is me, too too long banished from the Christian world, 
with such animosity, as if it were the worst of enemies, and 
meet to be adjudged to a perpetual migration. 

Bp. Hau, Invisible World, The Epistle. 
B&thlc migration, migration of fishes from one depth of 
water to another ; vertical or altitudinal change of habitat 
in the sea : distinguished from equatorial migration. 

The fishes of any region may find water of suitable 
warmth by moving north or south along the shores of the 
continent, or by changing to waters of lessor mater depth. 
The former may be called equatorial, the latter bathic mi- 
gration. BatMc migration is the most common. 

Goode, Menhaden. 

Equatorial migration, ordinary meridional migration 
from or toward the equator. See def. 1. 

migratlonist (mi-gra'shon-ist), w. [< migra- 
tion -I- - ist .] On© who or that which migrates. 

The descendants of previous ages of migrationists. 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XVII. 180. 

migration-station (ml-gra'shon-sta'shon), n. 
A station or post for observing facts concerning 
the migration of birds. 

Migration-stations now exist in evexy state and territory 
of the Union excepting Delaware and Nevada. 

Science, IV. 874. 

migration-wave (mi-gra'shon-wav), n. The 
migration of many birds simultaneously, so that 
they appear at once at a given place in great 
numbers in comparison with those that go be- 
fore or come after ; the height of the migration 
of a given species. Cones. 

migrator (ml'gra-tor), n. [< LL. migrator , a 
wanderer, < L. migrare, pp. migratus, migrate : 
see migrate .] One who or that which migrates. 

These wild migrator*. The New Mirror (1848), IL 12L 

migratory (mi'gra-to-ri), a. [= F. migratoire 
= Sp. It. migratorio; as migrate + -ory.] 1. 
Given to or characterized by migration ; roving 
or removing from place to place ; unsettled : as, 
the pastoral tribes of uncivilized men are gen- 
erally migratory ; to lead a migratory life. 

Yet, sweet Nightingale ! 

From the warm breeze that bears thee on, alight 
At will, and stay thy migratory flight. 

Wordsworth , Evening Voluntaries, v. 

The same species is often sedentary in one part of Eu- 
rope, and migratory in another. 

A. R. Wallace, Distribution of Animals, L 20. 


2. Pertaining or relating to migration or to a 
tendency to migrate. 

This purpose Is sometimes carried on by a sort of migra- 
tory instinct, sometimes by a spirit of conquest. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist, U. 2. 


Migratory swiwiali, those animals whose Instincts 
prompt them to remove from one place to another at the 
regularly recurring changes of season or of their natural 
means of subsistence.— Migratory OOllS, white blood- 
corpuscles which, by means of the amoeboid movement of 
their protoplasm, penetrate the walls of the blood-vessels 
and wander independently In the tissues, particularly the 
connective tissue.— Migratory locust. Bee locusfl, 1. 
—Migratory pigeon, the passenger-pigeon. See Ecto- 
pistes, and cut under ptusenger-pigson. 

migrenet, n. A Middle English form of megrim. 
Mmelmesset, ». A Middle English form of 
Michaelmas. 


mihrab (mih-rkb'), n. [Ar., praying-place.l A 
niche, or sometimes merely a decorated slab, 
in one of the interior walls of a mosque, mark- 
ing the direction of Mecca, to which the faith- 
ful ought to turn in prayer, in the niche a copy of 
the Koran is nsnally kept, and in front of it the imam 
stands when he leads the congregation in prayer, 
mihtt. mihtit. Obsolete forms of might*, mighty. 
mikado (mi-kfi/dd), n. [Jap., lit. * exalted gate ’ 
(like the Sublime Porte , applied to the Sultan 
of Turkey), < mi, exalted, + A ado, gate.] The 


Emperor of Japan, sometimes erroneously spo- 
ken of as the spiritual emperor. See shogun, 

MUranin. (mi-ka'ni-fi), n, rNL. (Willdenow), 
named after J. C. Mitcan, a Bohemian botanist 
(1769-1844).] A genus of composite plants 
of the suborder Tuouliflorce , the tribe Eupato- 
riacece, and the subtribe Ageratece . The principal 
characteristics are an involucre of four slightly unequal 
bracts, four-flowered heads which are racemed or panicled, 
and pappus with very numerous scabrous bristles arranged 
In one row. The plants are shrubs or herbs, which are 
almost always climbing or twining, with opposite leaves, 
and small white, flesh-colored, or pale-yellowish heads. 
About 140 species have been enumerated, but they may 
probably be reduced to 100. They are natives of the 
warmer parte of America, with the exception of one spe- 
cies, which is found in Asia and tropical Africa. M. 
acanden*, the climbing bempweed, is a nigh twiner, with 
cordate somewhat deltoid or hastate leaves and heads of 
pale flesh-colored flowers in dense cymes, climbing over 
copses along streams ; it ranges through the eastern and 
southern United States into Mexico and to BraziL M.Guaco 
is one of the guaco-plants of tropical America. 

mikelt, a, and n, A Middle English form of 
mickle. 

mil. An abbreviation of military. 

milaget (mi'laj), n. See mileage. 

Milanese (mil-an-es' or -ez'), a. and n. [< It. 
Milanese (< h.Mediolaneneis), < Milano , < L. 
Mediolanum , the city now called Milan.] I. a. 
Of or belonging to Milan or the people of Milan, 
a city of northern Italy, or to the province or 
the former dnchy of Milan. 

II. n. sing, and pi. A citizen or citizens of 
Milan.— The Milanese, the territory of the former 
duchy of Milan in northern Italy. 

In 1499 the king crossed the Alps into the Milanese. 

Encye. Brit., IX. 664. 

milarite (mil'kr-it), n. [< Milar (the Val Milar , 
in Switzerland, where it was supposed to occur ; 
the true locality, however, has been found to be 
Val Giuf) -I- -ite2.] a silicate of aluminium and 
calcium, allied in composition to petalite. It 
occurs in colorless or greenish hexagonal (per- 
haps pseudohexagonal) prisms. 

railcet, v. t. See milse. 

milch (milch), a. [< ME. milche, melch , < AS. 
melc, melee, meolce (= LG. tnelke = OHG. MHG. 
melch, G. melk = Icel. milkr, mjdlkr), giving 
milk ? < meolc, milk: see wt7A'.] 1. Giving milk: 
furnishing milk : as, a milch cow: now applied 
only to domestic animals, and chiefly to cows. 

Take two mUch kine, on which there hath come no yoke. 

1 Sam. vt 7. 

Get me three hundred mUch bats, to make possets to pro- 
cure sleep. Webster, Duchess of Malfl, iv. 2. 

2f. Milky : said of plants. 

Hem [plants] beth melch in veer novelles grene 

Beth nonght to feede. 

Palladia*, Hnsbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 99. 

3f. Yielding liquid; distilling drops (namely, 
tears). [Poetical and rare.] 

The instant bnrst of clamour that she made, 

Unless things mortal move them not at all, 

Would have made milch the bnrning eyes of heaven, 

And passion in the gods. Shak., Hamlet, it. 2. 640. 

milch-wencht (milch'wench), n. A wet-nurse. 

Such exceptions were made against all bat one country 
milch-wench, to whom I was committed, and pat to the 
breast. Steele, Tatter, No. 15. 

milch-woman (milch ' wum 'an), w. A wet- 
nurse. [Rare.] 

We find not above fifty -one to have been starved, except- 
ing helpless Infants at N urse, . . . being caused , by 
carelessness, ignorance, and infirmity of the MUch-women. 

J. Graunt, quoted in Eibton- Turner's Vagrants and 
[Vagrancy, p. 168. 

milchy(mil'chi), a. [< milch 4- -y*. Cf. milky.] 

1. Milk-giving; abounding in milk. 

There mUchy goats come freely to the paile. 

Sir T. Hawkins, tr. of Odes of Horace, Epode, xvi. (Davies.) 

2. Milky, as an oyster. 

mild (mud), a. [< ME. mild, milde, myld, < A8. 
milde = 08. mildi = OFries. milde = D. mild = 
MLG. LG. milde = OHG. milti, MHG. milte , G. 
mild, milde , mild, = Icel. mildr = Sw. Dan. mild , 
mild, gentle, = Goth. *milds (or mildeis f) (in 
comp, unmilds, without affection) ; perhaps = 
L. mollis (if that be taken as reduced from orig. 
*molvis, *moldvis), soft, gentle (see molV*, mol- 
lify , etc.). Otherwise akin to OBulg. milu, 
compassionate, Russ, miluil amiable, kind, 
Pol. Bohem. mily, dear, = Lith. melas, dear: 
cf . Gr. peth-xoc, kind, Skt. y/ mard , be gracious, 
pity.] 1. Possessing softness or gentleness of 
disposition; soft-mannered; kindly disposed; 
good-tempered. 

So galnly a god and of goste myldc ! 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), il. 728. 

O, he was gentle, mild , and virtuous ! 

Shak., Blch. III. i 2. 104. 


2. Exercising gentleness in conduct or action ; 
not harsh or unfeeling ; considerate ; concilia- 
tory. 

To smooth his fault I should have been more mild. 

Shak., Rich. IL, L 8. 240. 

3. Marked by softness or kindness; gentle in 
character, method, or appearance; manifest- 
ing or expressing mildness ; mollifying; tran- 
quil ; placid: as, mild words or manners; a 
mild rebuke ; a mild aspect. 

Rushing sound 

Of onset ended soon each muder thought. 

Milton, P. L., vL 98. 

Ah! dearest friend ! in whom the gods had joined 

The mildest manners with the bravest mind. 

Pope, Ilisd, xxiv. 968. 

4. Gentle or moderate in force, operation, or ef- 
fect ; not harsh or irritating ; emollient ; bland : 
genial : as, mild medicine ; mild winds ; a mild 
remedy. 

The folding gates diffused a silver light. 

And with a muder gleam refresh'd the sight 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., IL 

5. Moderate in quality or degree ; of mitigated 
force; weak in land; free from harshness or 
roughness; hence, not hard to endure, man- 
age, etc.: as, mild fruit; mild dissipation; mild 
efforts. 

This horrour will grow mild, this darkness light. 

Milton, P. L., IL 280. 

O ! pass more innocent, in infant state, 

To the mUd Umbo of our father Tate. 

Pope, Dunciad, L 288. 

Upon a fluid declivity of hUl. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 67. 

Modena, Roman, and Sardinian [oak] are what the work- 
men call milder in character— that is to say, they are ea- 
sier to work, and a little less hard. Laslett, Timber, p. 84. 

6. Hence, new; not having gained the taste 
that comes by keeping: said of malt liquors: 
as, mild ale. — 7. See the quotation. 

A body which can have its form permanently changed 
without any flaw or break taking place is called mUd. 

Encye. Brit., VI. 812. 
[Mild forms the first element in a number of compounds 
of obvious signification : for example, mUd-Jlavored, mUd- 
looking, mild-mannered, mild-spirited, ^Id-tempered .]— 
Mild steeL See steel.— To draw It mild. See draw. 
«8yn. Bland, Sq/l, etc. (see gentle\ tranquil, soothing, 
pleasant, pacific. 

mildt (mild), n. [< ME. milde (= OHG. milti = 
Icel. mildi), mildness; < mild, a.] Mildness; 
gentleness. 

Phy on the cruel crabbed heart 
Which was not movde with milde. 

Gascoigne, Complaint of Philomene (ed. Arber). 

mildt. v. [ME., < AS. mildian, become mild (cf. 
gemildsian, gemiltsian, make mild, pity: see 
milse), < milde, mild: see mild, a.] I. intrans. 
To become mild. 

H. trans. 1. To make merciful. — 2. To pity; 
pardon. HaUiwcll. 

milden (mil'dn), v. [= Dan. mildne; as mild + 
-cnL] I. intrans. To become mild ; grow less 
severe, stringent, or intense ; soften : as, the 
weather gradually mildens. Imp. Diet. 

II. trans. To render mild, in any sense ; make 
less severe, stringent, or intense; soften. 

The political tone is also mUdened in the revision. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 216. 

mildernixt, n. A coarse linen used for sail- 
cloth. Draper* 8 Diet. 

mildew (mil'du). n. [Early mod. E. also met- 
dewe; < ME. mildew e, mildeu, meldewe, honey- 
dew, also blight, < AS. mildedwfmilededw, mele- 
dedw (= D. meeldautc = MLG. meldouw = OHG. 



Pt>wdery Mildew, magnified. 


*. Erysipke communis, upon the epidermis of the leaf of Lupinus 
perm n is. a, the sporocarp and mycelium ; b, conidia bearing hypha ; 
f, an ascus, containing eight ascos pores. 
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militou, MHO. mltou , G. mehlthau = Sw. ntfol- 
dagg = Dan. meldug — the form mele-, D. meet-, 
etc., simulating melu, etc., = E. meal 1 ), honey- 
dew, < *mile (= Goth, milith = L. mel — Gr. peXi, 
pettr-), honey ( > milisc, my line, milsc , mylsc, melsc , 
honeyed, sweet, mellow, = Icel. milska , a hon- 
eyed drink), + dedu dew. The first element 
is disputed, the word having early perished in 
independent use ; but no other explanation than 
that here given is plausible.] 1. A minute 
parasitic fungus which frequently appears on 
the leaves, stems, and various other parts of 
plants or other decaying organic substances as 
a white frost-like down, or in 
spots or with various discolora- 
tions. The name is more properly 
restricted to the Erysipheae, or pow- 
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4 miles English. The following table shows the values 
of some of the principal miles in meters : 

German Milts— con tinned. 

Meters. 

Hanover 7419 

Saxony 9062 



Italian Milts. 

Meters. 

_ 1598 

Modena 1569 

Genoa 1488 

Lombardy 1786 

Naples 2226 

Rome 1489 

Tuscany 1662 

8icily 1868 

Malta 1612 

German Miles. 

Geographical 7420 

Prussia 7682 


Brunswick 7419 

Baden 8889 

Austria 7687 

Other Miles. 

Castile 1892 

Portugal 2058 

Greece 1292 

Holland 6847 

Denmark 75% 

England 1009 


£ 

t 



mildew of England, is the type, are 
more properly rusts. (See rust, Urt- 
dineoc.) The mildews are among the 
most destructive fungi known. Pero- 
nospora v media is the very destructive 


and Uneinula ampelopsidis, of which 
the so-called Oidium Tuckeri is the 
conidial form, is the powdery mildew 

The Downy Mildew of the grape. Phytophthora itifestans 
* 8 the downy mildew of the potato, 
nified. ’ * causing the disease known as potato- 

rot Eryriphe communis is a very 
common mildew on various Leguminosce, Eanwmdaem, 
etc. The so-called mildew of linen is produced by a spe- 
cies of Cladoeporium. See Cladoeporium, Erymphem, Pero- 
nosporeoe. 

2. A state of decay produced in living and dead 
vegetable matter, and in some manufactured 
products of vegetable matter, such as cloth and 
paper, by the ravages of very minute parasiti- 
cal fungi. 

The Lord shall smite thee . . . with mildew. 

Deut. xxviii. 22. 

One talks of mildew and of frost. 

Cowper , Yearly Distress. 
Mildew mortification, gangrenous ergotism, 
mildew (mil'du), v. [< mildew , «.] I. trans. 
To taint with mildew. 

He . . . mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
creature of earth. Shak., Lear, iii 4. 128. 

It detains . . . books at the Custom House till the 
pages are mildewed. Macaulay , Hist Eng., xxi. 

n. intrans . To become affected with mil- 
dew. 

mildew-bronze (mil'du-bronz), n. Bronze in 
which is imitated the effect of aging on bronzes 
long buried in the ground, 
mildewy (mil'du-i), a. [< mildew + -yL] Af- 
fected by or abounding in mildew ; moldy, 
mildly (mlld'li), adv. [< ME. mildlich , mildc- 
liche , < AS. mildelice (= D. mildlijk = MLG. 
mildelik = MHG. miltieliche , G. mildlich = Icel. 
mildliga = Sw. mildeligen = Dan. mildelig ), < 
milde, mild : see mild and -fy 2 .] In a mild man- 
ner or degree; softly; gently; tenderly; not 
roughly or violently; moderately, 
mildness (mlld'nes), n. [< ME. mildenes, < AS. 
*mildenes (= OHG. miltnissa ), < milde , mild : see 
mild and -ness .] The state or quality of being 
mild, in any sense of that word ; gentleness or 
disposition, manner, action, or effect ; moder- 
ateness of quality or character ; placidity ; soft- 
ness; yieldmgness. 

mild-spoken (mild'spd'kn), a . Mild in speech. 
[Colloq.] 

mile (mil), n. [< ME. mile, myle, < AS. mil == 
D. mijl = MLG. mile, LG. mile = OHG. mila, 
milla, MHG. mile, G. meile = Icel. mila = Sw. 
Dan. mil = OF. mille, mile , F. mille = Pr. Sp. 
milla = Pg. milha = It. miglio . < ML. milia, 
millia , fern, sing., a mile, < L. mille , sc. passuum , 
a mile, lit. a thousand steps: mille, pi. milia , 
millia , a thousand ; passuum , gen. pi. of pas- 
s us, a step: see pace!.] An itinerary measure, 
formerly m use in most European countries, and 
modified from that of the Romans, which was 
equal to 1,617 English yards. The ordinary or statute 
mile it equal to 8 furlongs = 820 perches or poles = 1,760 
yards = 6,280 feet; it was rendered legal by a statute of 
the thirty-fifth year of Elizabeth's reign, which pro- 
hibited building within three miles of London. This mile 
was probably intended to be about the length of a min- 
ute on the earth’s surface, but the perch, of which it is an 
exact multiple, already existed. Tiie square mile is 6,400 
square chains, or 640 acres. The nautical or geographical 
mile has been variously defined : see phrase below. The 
medieval English mile (divided into 10 furlongs) was equal 
to 0,610 feet or 2,015 meters. The old London mile was 
5,000 feet. The miles of continental Europe were of the 
most various lengths, and mostly represented, as it would 
seem, multiples of some modified Roman mile. The an- 
cient Scottish mile was 1.976 yards = 1.123 English miles ; 
the Irish mile, 2,240 varus = 1.273 English miles (li Irish 
miles being 14 English miles). The Welsh mile was nearly 


I nold for al the god that euer God made, 

Abide xou in a brod weie bi a large mile. 

WUliam of Paleme (E. E. T. 1. 1782. 
A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad tires in a mile *. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 2 (song). 

He had ridden five Staffordshire mdes. 

Robin Hoods Birth (Child’s Ballads, V. 849)i 
Geographical or nautical mile, a mile variously defined 
as : (1) the mean length of a minute of latitude = 6,082.06 
feet ; (2) the length of a minute of the meridian correspond- 
ing to the radius of curvature of the particular latitude, 
varying from 6.045.96 feet at the equator to 6,107.85 feet at 
the poles ; ana (8) the length of a minute of longitude on 
the equator = 0,067.15 feet To remove all uncertainty, the 
United States Coast Survey has adopted the value of the 
nautical mile as equal to one sixtieth part of the length of 
a degree on the great circle of a sphere whose surface is 
equal to the surface of the earth. This value gives one 
nautical mile = 6,080.27 feet, which is very nearly the value 
“ ^ * ' * “ * * ' " *) adopted by the British 

He limit, belt, or zone 
international law , that 
part of the margin of the high seas which is within the 
jurisdiction of tne nation possessing the coast, originally 
determined by the circumstance that, at the time this 
limit became generally recognized, a marine league m>- 
proximated fairly to the distance at which cannon on the 
shore would serve to command the water. 1 Whart. Dig. 
InL Law, 114, f 32. 

mileage (mPlaj), n . [Formerly also milage; < 
mile + -age,'] ’ 1. Length, extent, or distance in 
miles ; the total or aggregate number of miles of 
way made, used, or traversed : as, the mileage of 
highways or waterways in a country ; the mile- 
age of a railroad-line; the mileage of a year's 
traffic on a railroad, or of travel through a 
country. — 2. An allowance or compensation 
for travel or conveyance reckoned by the mile ; 
especially, payment allowed to a public func- 
tionary for the expenses of travel in the dis- 
charge of his duties according to the number 
of miles passed over : as, the mileage of a sheriff, 
circuit judge, or member of Congress or of a 
legislature. 

Private travellers can obtain permission to make use of 
[post-horses] on payment of small tmfeape-dues. 

H. 0. Forbes , Eastern Archipelago, p. 52. 

mile-post (mil'pdst), n, A post set up to mark 
distance by miles along a highway or other line 
of travel. 

Milesia (mi-le'si-ji), n. [NL.] A genus of 
dipterous insects of the family Syrphidte, found- 
ed by Latreille in 
1805. It is composed 
of large, robust, nearly 
naked suedes, black or 
yellowish-brown, with 
yellowish thoracic and 
abdominal markings. 

The genus is mostly de- 
veloped in southeast- 
ern Asia and the East 
Indian archipelago ; 
bat two European spe- 
cies are known, and 
one, M. omata, iq North 

American. Ornate Syrphid {Milesia omata). 

Milesian 1 (mi-le'- 

shian), a, and n. [< L. Milesius , < Gr. M ihfjoioc, 
of or pertaining to Miletus, < M&yrof, > L. Mi- 
letus, Miletus: see def.] I. a. Pertaining to 
Miletus, an ancient city of Cana, on the Ionic 
coast of Asia Minor, or to its inhabitants. 

U. n. A native or an inhabitant of the ancient 
Ionic city of Miletus in Asia Minor. 

Milesian 2 (mi-le'sliian or -zhan), a. and n. 
[After Milesian 1 , < Milesius, a Fabulous king 
of Spain.] I. a. Pertaining to Ireland or the 
Irish race. See H. 

H. n. A native of Ireland : a member of the 
Irish race : so called from tne tradition of an 
ancient conquest and reorganization of the 
country by two sons of Milesius, a fabulous king 
of Spam . It Is supposed that the legendary race of Mile- 
sians were the same as the Soots who conquered Ireland 
in prehistoric times. 

mile-stone (mIPstdn), n. A stone or pillar set 
up along a highway or other line of travel to 
mark distance in miles. 



The second milestone fronts the garden gate. 

Cowper , Retirement, 1. 490. 
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milew&yt (mll'wa), n, 1. A measure of time: 
the third part of an hour, or twenty minutes.— 
2. Five degrees of angular measurement. 

As I have said, 6 of thise degrees maken a mdewey, A 8 
mdewey maken an howre. Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. $ 16. 

milfoil (mil'foil), n. [< ME. milfoil , < OF. mil- 
foil, mirfuel, mierfuel, miUefueil, m., millefueiUe , 
\ millefeuille, f., = Pg. milfolhas = It. millefo - 
lie, millefoglio , < L. millefolium, neut., millefo - 
\ia, f., milfoil, lit. (like Gr. milfoil), 

1 thousand leaves,’ so called from the abundance 
of its leaves, < mille, a thousand, + folium, leaf : 
see mill* and foil 1 , Cf. trefoil, quatrefoil, cinque- 
foil, etc.] A composite herb, Achillea Millefo- 
lium, also called yarrow. It is distributed through- 
out tne northern hemisphere, and is found on roadsides, 
in dir pastures, etc. It is a grayish-green plant, a foot or 
two high, the leaves bipinnate and very finely divided, 
the heads in a crowded corymb, their short rays white, 
sometimes rose-colored. Medicinally the milfoil is a mild 
aromatic tonic and astringent A, moschata, the musk- 
milfoil, a native of the mountains of central and southern 
Europe, is cultivated in Switzerland as a food for cattle. 
The name is sometimes extended to other plants of the 
genus.— Water-milfoil, one of various water-plants with 
flnelv dissected leaves, chiefly of the genus MyriophyUum, 
The nooded water- milfoil is the bladderwort, Utricularia 
vulgaris. 

[L.,pl. of milium: see Milium.] Mil- 
let; millet-seed. 

They stamp their mdia as we do spice, . . . temper with 
fresh water and salt, and make rolls thereof. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 650. 

miliart, n. [< ME. miliaire , < L. miliarium (see 
def.).j In Mom. antia. and later, a tall narrow 
vessel for drawing and warming water : used in 
baths. 

A myliair of lede, the bdthom brasse 
Anende the feetes sette it so withonte 
The fournels, and the fire ther undre paase. 

Palladios, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 40. 

miliaria (mil-i-a'ri-k), ». [NL., < L. miliaria , 
fem. of miliarius , belonging to millet : see milia- 
ry,] 1. In pa thol., miliary fever. — 2. Inomith., 
an old name of the corn-bunting, Emberiza mili- 
aria, as that of a bird which feeds upon millet. 
It is taken by some authors as a generic name 
of this bunting and its near relatives, 
miliary (mil'i-a-ri), a, [= F. miliaire = Sp. Pg. 
miliar = It. mitiare , < L. miliarius , of or belong- 
ing to millet, < milium , millet: see millet,] Re- 
sembling millet-seeds, especially in size (about 
one or two millimeters in diameter) ; accom- 
panied by formations of this size : as, miliary 
glands; miliary tuberculosis; miliary fever. 
See gland , tuberculosis , fever. 
milicet (mi-les'), n. [< F. milice, militia: see 
militia,] Militia, in a general sense. 

The two-and-twentieth of the prince’s age is the time 
assigned by their constitutions for his entering upon the 
publick charges of their milice. 

Sir W. Temple, War in the Low Countries. 

Miliobatis, n. See Myliobatis, 

Miliola (mi-li'o-lft), w. [NL.,< L. milium, millet: 
see Milium.] A’genus of imperforate foramin- 
ifers, typical of the family Miliolid<c. The minute 
fossil tests or shells occur in immense numbers in some 
strata, being the chief constituent of the miliolite lime- 
stone of the Paris basin, for example. 

Miliolid® (mil-i-ol'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Miliola 
+ -ida.] A family of forammiferous rhizopods, 
typified by the genus Miliola. They have the test 
imperforate, normally calcareous and porcelaneous, some- 
times lncrusted with sand, under starved conditions (for 
example in brackish water) becoming chitinous or chiti- 
no-arenaceous, and at abyssal depths occasionally consist- 
ing of a thin, homogenous, imperforate sllicious film, 
milioliform (mil-i-oPi-ffirm), a. [< NL. Miliola 
+ L. forma, form.] Same as milioline. 
milioline (miPi-o-lin), a. [< NL. Miliola + 
-me 2 .] Pertaining to, characteristic of, or re- 
sembling the Miliolida: or a subfamily Miliolince: 
as, a milioline chamber or character. 

Abounding near the shores of almost every sea are some 
forms of the Milioline type, so named from the resem- 
blance of some of their minute 
fossilized forms to millet-seeds. 

W. B. Carpenter , Micros., f 462. 

miliolite (mil 'i -6 -lit), a. 
and n. [< NL. Miliola + 

-t <e 2 .] I, #. Miliolitic. 

II. n. A fossil milioline 
foraminifer. 

miliolitic (miPi-o-lit'ik), a. 

[< miliolite + -»c.] Of or 
pertaining to miliolites ; 
containing or consisting 
of miliolites: as, miliolitic 
chalk. m,UOIue * 

milit. An abbreviation of military. 
militancy (miPi-tan-si), ». [< militan(t) + -cy.] 
The condition of being militant ; a state of war- 
fare or conflict. 
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All humane life, especially the active pert, is constituted 
in a state of continual militancy. 

W. Montague, Devoute Essays, I. x. 7. 

It is not uncheering to look back upon a time when the 
nation [England] was in a normal condition of militancy 
against social injustice. Froude, Sketches, p. 172. 

militant (mil'i-tant), a. [= F. militant = Sp. 
Pg. It. militante, < L. militants, ppr. of miti- 
tare , serve as a soldier : see militate. J 1 . Fight- 
ing ; warring ; engaged in warfare ; pertaining 
to warfare or conflict. 

At which command the powers militant 
. . . moved on 

In silence. Milton, P. L., vi 61. 

2. Having a combative character or tendency; 
warlike. 

The militant nature of legal protection Is seen in the 
fact that ... it is a replacing of individual armed force 
by the armed force of the state, always in reserve if not 
exercised. H. Spencer, Prin. of SocioL, § 622. 

Church militant. 8ee cAurcA. 

militantly (mil'i-tant-li), adv. In a militant or 
warlike manner. 

militart (miTi-t&r), a. [< L. militaris: see mili- 
tary.] Military*. 

Although he were a prince in militar vertue approved. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VTL 
Instruct the noble English heir* 

In politique and militar affairs. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, lxili. 

militarily (mil'i-ta-ri-li), adv. In a military or 
warlike manner; by military force ; from a mil- 
itary point of view. 

Austria is at this moment, under the treaty [of 1856], 
militarily occupying two provinces of Turkey in order to 
reform them. N. A. Rev., CXXVII. 896. 

militarism (mil'i-ta-rizm), n. [< F. militarisme 
= Sp. militar ismo ; as militar, militar -y, + -t>m.] 
The military spirit; addiction to war or military 
ractices ; the maintenance of national power 
y means of standing armies. 

The principles of Port Royal found some supporters . . . 
before monarchism and militarism had crushed the life 
out of the nation. Eneyc. Brit. , VII. 676. 

Monarchy, aristocracy, militariem we could not have if 
we would, we would not have if we could. 

A. D. White, Century’s Message, p. 19. 

Who can say that the democracy will not in some sud- 
den impulse of economy or aversion to militariem prema- 
turely reduce the array and navy, and lay the Empire open 
to aggression from every side? 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 811. 

militarist (mil ' i - ta - rist), n. [< militar , mili- 
tary, + -wf.] I. tine devoted to military af- 
fairs ; one proficient in the art of war. 

You’re deceived, my lord; this is Monsieur Parolles. 
the gallant militarist — that was his own phrase — that 
had the whole theoric of war in the knot of his scarf, and 
the practice in the chape of his dagger. 

Shak., All’s Well, iv. 8. 161. 

2. One who is in favor of a standing army; 
one who advocates a warlike policy. 

military (mil'i-ta-ri), o. and n. [Formerly also 
militar ; = F. mllitaire = 8p. Pg. militar = It. 
militare, < L. militaris , rarely militarius, of or 
belonging to soldiers or war, warlike, < miles 
(mi lit-), OL. meiles , a soldier.] I. a. 1. Hav- 
ing the position or character of a soldier ; per- 
taining to soldiers ; suitable to, characteristic 
of, or performed by soldiers; soldierly: as, a 
military man ; a military deportment or dispo- 
sition. 

He will maintain his argument as well as any military 
man in the world. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 2. 86. 

Was this your discipline and faith engaged, 

Your military obedience? Milton, P. L., iv. 965. 

Though courageous in brawls and duels, he knew noth- 
ing of military duty. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

2. Relating or pertaining to war, to the art of 
war, or to an armed force ; adapted to or con- 
nected with a state of war; martial; warlike; 
belligerent: as, the military art; military glory; 
military history; military equipage; a military 
expedition. The military resources of a country in- 
clude both army and navy, and the phrase military office 
has been legally construed to apply to both ; but In or- 
dinary language military is used only in relation to the 
land-forces, as distinguished from the naval or sea forces. 

Both were ambitious of military glory, and showed ca- 
pacity for attaining it. Preecott, Ford, and Isa., UL 25. 

A military force, whether intended to operate on land 
or at sea, exists primarily for purposes of war. 

J. R. Soley, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 281. 

3. Warlike in method or practice ; having re- 
lation to the usages or purposes of war; con- 
nected with or dependent upon the use of armed 
force: opposed to civil: as, a military despotism ; 
military government ; a military execution. 

Abbreviated mil., milit. 

Bureau of Military Justice. See bureau.— Military 
architecture. See architecture. — Military art, the art 
of war. (a) Tactical, relating to the order ana arrangement 


to be observed in the management of an army when it is to 
march, to engage an enemy, or to be encamped. (6) Tech- 
nical, including the composition, fabrication, and applica- 
tion of warlike machines, and the practice of military en- 
gineering in the erection of offensive and defensive works 
for the protection of an army, a city, or a country. This 
branch also comprises the topographical surveys, tne build- 
ing of pontoon and other bridges, the projection and con- 
struction of roads, telegraph-lines, railroads, etc., neces- 
sary to the operations of an army in the field.— Military 
band. See band*.— Military ceremonies. See ceremony. 
—Military commission. See commission.— Military 
courts, the courts of chivalry and courts martiaL— Mili- 
tary drum, the side-drum or snare-drum.— Military en- 
gineering, fever, etc. See the nouns.— Military fends. 
See /euda.— Military Knight of Windsor. Same as 
Windsor Knight (which see, under knight\— Military 
law, the body of rules and ordinances prescribed by com- 
petent authority for the government of the military states 
considered as a distinct community. (Bishop.) Military 
law in the United States consists of the Buies and Articles 
of War, and other statutory provisions for the government 
of persons subject to military control, to which may be 
added the unwritten or common law derived from the 
usage and custom of military service. See law*, and mar- 
Hal law (under martial^— Militar y mast. See mast*.— 
Military music, martial music, suitable for a military 
band ana for use in connection with military evolutions. 
—Military Offenses, offenses which are cognisable by a 
court martial.— Military system, the rules, regulations, 
forms, etc., prescribed for the organisation and adminis- 
tration of an army in the field or in garrison or camp.— 
Military tenure, a tenure of land on condition of per- 
forming military service.— Military testament, in Rom. 
law, a nuncupative will, by which a soldier might dispose 
of his goods without the forms and solemnities which the 
law requires in other cases.— Statute of military ten- 
ures, an English statute of 1660, which abolished knights’ 
service and some of the abases and exactions of military 
tenures. =Syn. Warlike , etc. See martial. 

n. ». Soldiers generally; soldiery; officers 
of the armv: commonly with the definite ar- 
ticle : as, the occasion was enlivened by the 
presence of the military. 

My lord going to the “ Trumpet,” in the Cockpit, White- 
hall, an house used by the military in his time as a young 
man. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, L 14. 

militate (mil'i-tat). V. i . ; pret. and pp. militated , 
ppr. militating. [< L. militatus, pp. of militare, 
(/ It. militare = Pg. Sp. militar = F. militer ), 
be a soldier, < miles (milit-), a soldier: see 
military .] 1. To be in conflict or at variance ; 
come into collision. 

Against everything which militated with the doctrines 
or ceremonies of hiB church, he hurled his anathemas. 

Whipple , Ess. and Rev., II. 90. 

Hence — 2. To stand in arrav; have weight or 
force, as in determining anything: followed by 
against, and permissibly by in favor of: as, these 
facts militate against (or in favor of) your theory. 

Multiplicity of talents has too often militated against 
the due fulfilment of some special bent. 

W. Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, p. 1. 

militation (mil-i-ta'shon), n. [< L. as if *mili- 
tatio(n-), < militare , pp. militatus , serve as a 
soldier: see militate .] A fighting; warfare; 
state of conflict. 

Repentance doth not cut down sin at a blow ; no, it is 
a constant Militation, & course of mortification. 

The Morning Exercise Methodized, p. 374. 

militia (mi-lish'a), n. [Formerly milice , < F. 
milice = 8p. Pg. milicia = It. milizia , < L. mili- 
tia , military service, the soldiery, < miles (milit-), 
a soldier.] If. Military service ; warfare. 

Another kind of militia I had then theirs. Baxter. 

2. Soldiery; militants collectively. [Rare.] 

Know then, nnnumber’d spirits round thee fly, 

The light militia of the lower sky. 

Pope, R. of the L., i. 42. 

Hence — 3. The whole body of men declared 
by law amenable to military service, without 
enlistment, whether armed and drilled or not. 
[U.8.] 

It has been necessary to call into service, not only vol- 
unteers, but also portions of the militia of the States by 
draft Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 848. 

The regular armv is supported and controlled by the 
federal government, but each state maintains its own mi 
litia, which it is bound to nse in case of internal disturb- 
ance before calling upon the central government for aid. 
In time of war, however, these mUiHas come under the 
control of the central government 

J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 98. 

4. A body of men enrolled and drilled according 
to military law, as an armed force, but not as 
regular soldiers, and called out in emergency 
for actual service and periodically for drill and 
exercise. The feudal array of the middle ages was prop- 
erly a militia, and the first proceeding of modern warfare 
consisted in the gradual adoption of permanent and regu- 
lar troops, which superseded the militia. 

militiaman (mi-lish'ft-man), n. ; pi. militiamen 
(-men). One who belongs to the organized and 
armed militia. 

milltiatet (mi-lish'i-at), v. i. [< militia + -ate 2 . 
Cf. militate .1 1 . To levy or raise troops ; main- 
tain a standing army. 


We continue to mUiHate. and to raise light troops. 

Walpole, To Mann, Nov. 16, 1759. (Dadea ) 


2. To fight as a soldier. 

The militiating spirits of my country. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, III. 177. (Davies.) 


Milium (mil'i-uin), n. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 
< L. milium . millet: see millet. 1 . A genus of 
grasses of tne tribe Agrostidece and the subtribe 
Stipeee, characterized by an ovoid glume, rigid 
or hardened about the caryopsis, and an awn- 
less flowering glume. They are annuals or perennials, 
with flat leaves and a compound panicle of one-flowerea 
spikelets. There are 5 or 6 species, natives of Europe, 
temperate Asia, and North America. The genus bears the 
common name of mxUeUgrasa. M. effusum, widely spread 
through the northern hemisphere, is a tall han drome 
grass which thrives in dense shade. Its herbage is rel- 
ished by cattle, and its seed by birds. 


They hsue the seed of Millium in great abundance. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, L 104. 

2. [ l . c.] In pathol., an affection of the seba- 
ceous glands, caused by retention of their se- 
cretion in the form of pearly or yellowish-white 
little globular bodies embedded in the skin and 
projecting slightly above its surface. 

Milium is a minute white tumour, about the size of a 
millet seed, . . . which is mostly situated at or near the 
free edge of the lid. J. S. Wells, Dis. of Eye, p. 682. 


MilifiRfl. (mil-i-u'sfi), n. [NL. (Leschenault, 
1832), named after J. Milius Votolinas, a horti- 
cultural writer of the 16th century.] A genus 
of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the 
natural order Anonaceee , the custard-apple fam- 
ily. type of the tribe Miliuseas . It Is characterised 
by naviiig the ontside petals small, and the interior ones 
much larger, flat, and converging at the apex. Seven or 
eight species are known, natives of eastern India, and 
perhaps of Australia. They are low or medium-sized trees, 
with flowers almost always axillary, either solitary or in 
clusters, and with the petals often transparent. 

MilitL8eae (mil-i-u'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1862), *< Miliusa -I- -«*?.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Anonaceee, typi- 
fied by the genus Miliusa. It is characterized by 
stamens which are loosely imbricated, and with the con- 
nective slightly or not at all dilated beyond the conspicu- 
ous dorsal cells of the anthers. There are 11 genera and 
about 65 species, all indigenous to the tropica. 

milk (milk), n. [< ME. milk , myUc, melk , mule, 
< AS. meoic, meoluc (not # mile) = OFries. melok 
= D. melk = MLG. LG. melk = OHG. miluh. 


MHG. milich, milch , G. milch =Icel. mjolk = Sw. 
mjolk = Dan. melk = Goth, miluks , milk ; cf. Ir. 
melg = OBulg. mleko = Pol. Bohem. mleko = 
Serv. mlijeko = Russ, moloko = Wendish mloko, 
melauka (all prob. borrowed from or modified ac- 
cording to the Teut., having k for the reg. g) (cf. 
W. llaeth, L. lac(t-) — Gr. y&ka (ycrtaKT-), milk, 
of diff. origin: see lactate, etc., galaxy , etc.); 
derived from a common Indo-Eur. verb, namely. 
AS. melcan (pret. mealc, pp. molcen) = D. mel- 
ken = MLG. LG. melken = OHG. melchan , MHG. 
mclchcn, melken , G. melken = Goth. *milkan 
(not recorded), a strong verb partly displaced 
by, or merged in. a later weak verb, E. milk = 
OFries. melka = Icel. mjolka , etc., depending on 
the noun ; cf . OBulg. mliza , mlesti , etc., = Russ. 
meliziti = Lith. milsti = L. mulgere = Gr. aykX- 
ytiv , milk, = Skt. y/ mar j = Zend y/marez, stroke, 
rub. Hence milk , r., and milch, a.] 1. A white 
or bluish-white liquid secreted by the mamma- 
ry fflands of the females of the class Mammalia , 
and drawn from their breasts for the nourish- 
ment of their voung. It is opaque, with a slight pe- 
culiar odor and a bland sweetish taste. Its chemical con- 
stituents in different mammals are qualitatively alike, but 
quantitatively vary much, not only In different species, but 
also in different individuals, or even at different times 
in the same individual The 
amount of water varies from 
about 80 to 90 per cent., the 
residue being composed of albu- 
minoids (casein and lactopro- 
tein), fat, milk-sugar, and cer- 
tain salts, chiefly phosphates. 

Under the microscope it ap- 

n rs as a clear transparent 
d, in which a large number 
of minute globules are suspend- 
ed. When allowed to rest, these 

? 'lobules rise to the surface, 
orming a yellowish stratum, 
the cream, which consists main- 
ly of the fat, mixed with some 
casein, and retaining some serum. In the cow about 6 per 
cent of the milk is cream, in the human female less, in 
the mare scarcely more than 1 per cent By churning, the 
globules unite to form batter, leaving the buttermilk, 
which is essentially a solution of milk-sugar, with the salts 
and some casein and butter. The milk from which cream 
is separated is skimmed mQk, which when left to Itself (if 
not too cold) develops, from the action of a certain bac- 
terium, lactic acid, which separates the casein in a coagu- 
lated condition called curds ; the same effect is produced 
by some other acids, and by rennet, the prepared inner 
membrane of the stomach of a calf. The liquid separated 
from the coagulum is called whey, and contains chiefly 
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globules (highly n 


y magnified). 
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milk-sugar and some salts. Cheese is prepared by coagu- 
lating milk with rennet; allowing the whey to separate, 
and adding salt to the curd. The specific gravity of both 
cow's and human milk is about L030. Human milk is al- 
ways alkaline, cow’s milk either alkaline or acid, while 
the milk of carnivora is always acid. Milk represents a 
complete or typical food, in which all the constituents 
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milk-and-water (milk'and-w&'ter), a. Insipid, 
like milk diluted witti* water; hence, weak; 
characterless; wishy-washy. [Colloq.] . 

What slays a veteran may well lay a milk-and-water bour* auJ JL ...... 9 mi. 

geois low. C. Read*, Cloister and Hearth, xxvL a ^F ® aanner of milk. 

inllktoess (nnl'ki-nes), n. 1. T 


Who would not thinke it a ridiculous thing to see a lady 
in her mOke-house with a veluet gown? 

Tottenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, iiL 24. 

adv. With a milky appear- 


necessary for maintaining the life and growth of the body milk-blotch (milk'bloch), n. An eruption of 

•M nnuum^ Tn MPA Initm.iu mlllr In A. 1 U . ■ , • 1 1 A 


are present In rare instances milk, in greater or less 
abundance, is secreted by the mammary glands of the 
adult human male. 


Milke before wine, I would twere mine ; 
Milke taken after, is poisons daughter. 
Quoted in Babees Book (fi. B. T. S.X Indea 
8he bath’d her body many a tim e 


numerous minute vesicles on a red surface, vu 
the faces of infants, in some cases extending 
to the neck and breast. The vesicles break, and dis- 
charge a viscid fluid, which becomes incrusted in yellow- 
ish or greenish scabs, forming; as they extend, a kind of 
mask. It is a form of vesicular eczema. Also called rmZlr- 
_ , crust or mUk-soab, 

Qu^°H£w^i^^(&d?Balla^ VII. 297X (milk'kan), n. A large can for carry- 

o * .t. „ ^ ... v ... y mg milk to market or to customers. 

^ llk m aM ?"55 e ’ (milk'kftr), n. A special form of box 

c ? eoanufc and tbe freight-car with end platforms and passenger- <* mood, 

p of certain plants (see latex). car springs, used for the transportation of milk milking (mil'king), w. 

Thoo [squills] that in hillea grows or places colde in cans. [U. S.] 1 rm * J a - 

tel IpaUadiuM, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.\ p. i24. ®ilk-C00ler (milk ' kb # l^r), n. An apparatus 
At the time when the contents of the berry [wheat] are for cooling fresh milk by means of ice or cold 
in the condition technically known as mUk. water. 

If re, Diet, IV. 158. milk-crust (milk ' krust), n. Same as milk- 
3. The spat before it is discharged from an oys- 

ter.— 4. A slight cloudy opacity occurring in milk-cure (milk'kur), n. A system of medical 


. . ,, - The state of be- 

ing milky, or of resembling milk in quality or 
appearance. 

All nebulas naturally seemed to him (Herschel) to be but 
stellar clusters; so distant as to cause the Individual stars 
to disappear in a general milkiness or nebulosity. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 468. 

Hence — 2. Blandness; mildness; softness. 


treatment by means of a diet of milk, 
milk-damet (milk ' dam), n. A wet-nurse ; a 
foster-mother. 


some diamonds. 

Cloudy imperfections known in the trade as “mtfJk” or 
“Mlt.” Ure, Diet, n. 24. 

Blue milk, (a) Milk deprived of its cream ; skimmed 

milk. It has a faint bluish tinge. [Colloq.] (6) Milk which - _ 

has nndergone a special fermentation caused by a microbe, milk-dentition (milk ' A n - Hah * an \ « 

Bacterium cyanogenum, which causes it to assume a blue v miiK aen C18tl on), n - 

color.— Bristol milk, a mixed beverage of which sherry _J° n \ - 

is the chief ingredient milk-duct (milk dukt), n. The duct, or any one 

Plenty of brave wine, and above all Bristol milk. of several ducts, which conveys milk from the 

Pepyt, Diary, place of its secretion in the mammary gland 
A rich brewage made of the best Spanish wine, and cel- through the nipple to the exterior ; a cralac- 
ebrated over the whole kingdom as Bristol mOk. -- ^ - e 


Then her owne mylckdame in byrth soyl was breathles 
abyding. Stanihurst, ASneid, iv. 681. 

See 


n as isrusioi mu*. tophorous duct 

Macau/ay, BUt Eng., il L mifee n (mil'kn), a. [< ME. milken (t), < AS. 


mylcen , milcen, of milk, < meolc , milk: see milk, 
n., and i # Consisting of milk. [Rare.] 

The remedies are to be proposed from a constant course 
of the MUken diet Sir W. Temple. 

2. Milky; resembling milk. 

She haring with a pretty paleness, which did leave 
milken lines upon her rosy cheeks, paid a little duty to 
sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 


human fear. 


Condensed milk, milk preserved by the addition of sugar 
with or without other ingredients, and subsequent reduc- 
tion by evaporation to a half or a fourth of its bulk, some- 
times even to dryness. — Fairy’s mlllr , a peculiar milky 
secretion produced by the mammary glands of infants for 
some days after birth.— In mlllr, in the milk, milky ; 
containing the spat, as oysters ; containing a white juice, 
as wheat before the grains harden,— Mlllr of alwmnd ff. 
an emulsion prepared by rubbing blanched almonds with 

gum arable, a agar, and water.— Mlllr of lime, slaked lime 

suspended in water: so called as resembling milk in ap- ™* 

pearance.— Milk of sulphur, precipitated sulphur.— milken-Wayt (mil ' kn - wa), n 
Pigeon’s milk, a milky or curdy secretion of the crop of Way . 

pigeons of both sexes, upon which they feed their young T . , , . _ 

for some time by disgorging or regurgitating it into their 1 Bald th,ne 3 e8 J r< £?. Btar \ ^ b . r ^ 8ta tbe mUken-way. 

mouths.— Bed mlllr, milk which has assumed a red color P * <SWn * y (Arber s Eng. Garner, L 664). 

from the growth of a chromogenlc fungus, Microcooctu milker (mil'kGr), n. 1, One who milks. 
prodigiasus . — Bngar of milk. Same as lactose. —Whole 

milk, milk with all its cream. [Eng.] -Yellow mlllr His kine, with swelling udders ready stand 

milk which has assumed a yellow color, due to a coloring ^ nd » the milker' t hand, 

matter produced by a microbe, Bacterium synccanthum. Dryden, tr. of Virgil s Georgies, ii. 764. 

mllk jmilk), v.t. [< ME. milken, < AS. meolcian 2. An apparatus for milking cows mechanical- 


Would I could share the balmy, even temper, 

And mUkinen of blood. Dryden, Cleomenes, 1. 1. 
My new companion poured out his complaints in no 

T. C. Grattan. 

0/ , ... [Verbal n. of milk, r.] 

1. The act of drawing milk. — 2. The milk so 
obtained at one time. — 3. In racing slang , the 
keeping of a horse a favorite, at short odds, for 
a race in which he has no 
ehanee, or from which 
he is to be withdrawn, 
with the object of bet- 
ting against him. KriWs 
Omde to the Turf. 
milking-stool (mil'king- 
stdl), n. A stool used to 
sit on while milking a 
cow. The stool in common 
use has three legs. In Swit- 
zerland one is used consisting 
of a disk which can be strapped 
to the person, with a sharpened 
or pointed prop abont a foot 
long. 

milking-time (mil'king- 
tim), n. The time of day, especially about sun- 
set, at which cows or other milch animals are 
usually milked. 

I think it is now about milking time; and yonder they 
b© at It I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 170. 

milking-tube (mil' king- tub), n. A perforated 
tube of silver which is inserted in the milk- 
duct of a cow's teat, to overcome the muscular 
contraction, and thus facilitate the flow of milk 

Same as Milky “ilk-kinship (miik'kin'ship), n. The kinship 
same as Milky an8m g f rom adoption or fostering. 

We find among the Arabs a feeling about milk-kxnehip so 
well established that Mohammed's law of forbidden de- 
_ .. bar 



Swiss Milk tar-stool. Canton 


= OFries. melka (= Icel. mjolka = Sw. mjolka 
= Dan. rnalke), draw milk, give milk, < meolc , 
milk : see milk , where an earlier form of the 
verb is mentioned.] 1, To press or draw milk 
from the breasts or udders of : as, to milk a cow. 

The lew may not nuHke his cattell, nor eate of the milke milk-factory (milk'fak # to-ri), n, 
when he hath procured a Christian to milke them, except tation. 
he first buy it, bat at his owne price. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 206. 

Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses idly piping on 
oaten reeds, but milking the kfne. 

Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Proeme. 

2f. To suck. 

I have given suck, and know 
How tender *tis to love the babe that milks me. 

Shak., Macbeth, L 7. 55. 

8. Figuratively, to drain the contents or the 


grees gives it all the effect* of blood-relationship as a 
to marriage. W. B. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 148. 

mllk-ky (milk'ki'), ti.pl. Milch cows. [Scotch.] 

And I'll gi’ thee ane o' my best mHk-ky, 

To maintain thy wife and children three. 

^ Dick o' the Cote (Child's Ballads, VI. 78). 

ly. — 3. A cow or other animal that gives milk : milk-leg (milk'leg), n. Same as phlegmasia 


dolens. See phlegmasia. 


usually with a qualifying term. [Colloq.] . ^ 

Inferior cows will require to be weeded out, and the HjilUeSS (milk'les), a. 
utmost attention must be paid to breeding good milkers. Without milk ; specifica. 

Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 828. '* ' * ' ' 

See the quo- 


[< milk, n., 4- -less.'] 
dly, in 


Factories, as explained by Canon Bagot, in a paper read 
at the recent Daily Conference in Ireland, are of three 


„ , in hot., not sup- 
plied with or producing milk, a character of 
high importance in agaricinous fungi. 

Gills [of Russula] nearly equal, milkless, rigid, brittle, 
with an acute edge. 

Cooke, Handbook of Brit Fungi, p. 217. 


kinds, distinguished by hira as jrm factories, croomcrios, milk-livered (milk'liv'6rd), a. Timid: cow- 
and batter factories. In iht mrtkJactories, vi\\[ch are be- ardly; white-livered. ' 


coming common in the south of Ireland, the whole milk 
is purchased from the farmers, the price paid lately being 
4d. to 4^d. a gallon, and the separated milk, after the 


~ w Uiuiu VMV WUIA^UID V/A U1U Jit * 1 0 ... 

strength from; exhaust gradually: as, to milk milk-fat, n. Beemtlk-vat. 
a friend's purse; the soil has been milked of its milk-fever (milk fe'v6r),w. A name applied to 


Milk-liver’ d man. 

That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs. 

cream has been extracted by the^ 'mechanical 'cream sepa- ... Shak., Lear, lv. 2. 50. 

rator, is taken back by the farmers, at Id. to 2d. a gallon, milk-madg6f (milk'maj), n. A milkmaid, 
for the feeding of pigs. Quarterly too.. CXI*. 806. 8h*ll I now, lylte a castaway mUckmadge, 

On raye woers formoure be fawning? 

Stardhurst, AEneid, iv. 672. {Davies.) 


milk-fish (milk'fish), n. A olupeoid fish, Cha- 
nos salmoneus. See Chanos. 
milkful (milk'ftil), a. [< milk, w.. + -ful.] 
Abounding or overflowing with milK; fertile: 
fruitful. 


fertility. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

And to ayd the kynge in hys right must the commons be * • - . . ^ 

milked till they bleede agayne. Tyndale, Works, p. 865. beginning of lactation. 

This three year I have milked their hopes. 

B. Jonson , Volpone, l 1. 

4. In racing slang , to bet against, as an owner 
against his horse when the horse is to be with- 
drawn, or cannot win, or is not to be allowed to 
win. — 5. In teleg., to draw part of the current 
from (a wire) through an instrument without 

cutting the wire ; read a message by placing an milk-glass (milk'glAs), n. Same 
induction apparatus close to (the wire). glass (which see, under cryolite). 

The rapidity and simplicity of the means by which a milk-globule (milk'glob'ul), n. One of the 
wire could be milked without being cut or put out of cir- -i-: 

cult struck the whole of the party. 

Prescott, Elect. Invent., p. 108. 

6f. To supply with milk ; feed with milk. 


light feverish attacks coming on shortly after milkmaid (milk'mad), n. A woman who milks 
childbirth, and coinciding more or less with the cows or is employed in a dairy. 

The milkmaid singeth blithe. 

Milton, L* Allegro, 1. 65. 

milkman (milk'man), w.; pi. milkmen (-men). A 
man who sells milk ; especially, one who goes 
from door to door serving milk to families, 
milk-meat (milk'met), n. Food consisting of 
or made with milk, as cheese, butter, etc. 


0 Mate-full Vales, with hundred Brooks indented. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, it. The Decay. 

cryolite 


The help which fasting does to prayer cannot be served 
by changing flesh into fish, or muk-meai 


Abstainini 


-meats into dry diet 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, lv. 6. 


numerous small highly refractive oil-globules 

floating in the milk-plasma. The white color and v mil J 


ng from flesh and milk-meats on Friday. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 


'mirror), n. 


p. 274. 

Certain marks 


on tile udder and perineum of the cow, con- 
sisting of spots and lines on which the hair 


Noriahed was Terry fuetly to ryght 
That she full ofte hym raid [dressed] and dight, 
Chaufed, milked, and rechaufed again. 

Rom. qf Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4024. 
For lyche a moder she can cherishe; 

And myUcen as doth a norys. Rom. of the Rose. 

milk-abscess (milk'ab'ses), n. An abscess of 
the female breast arising during lactation. 


opacity of milk are due to the milk-globules, which reflect 
the light They consist of fat or butter, surrounded by a 

A k v. ua grows upward (the hair on other parts growing 
t ’ A * hr I 1 ] > J’ r slna ] tre ®< downward), supposed to indicate, by their form, 
T £ Ve ? AfnC J 1 ’ and n8t ' 8ize - and direction, the characters of the cow 

K A 8 b ° th the qUaDtity Rnd th6 qUaHty ° f 

which is very hard, and durable when not exposed to wet, is ........ _ 

valuable for gunpowder-charcoal. Its milky juice is an milk-mite (milk mit), n. See cheese-mite. 

.... milk-molar (milk'mo'lftr), n. One of the 

A dairy, gnnders or back teeth oif the milk-dentition. 


iMuaun iui (c o .’.m ua-vwuvmu, 

Indian specific for syphilis, 

milk-house (milk’hous), n. 
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milk-molar 

corresponding to and replaced by a premolar 
of the permanent dentition, 
milk-nurse (milkers), w. A wet-nurse. 

My mither was a glide milk- nurse, 

And a gude nonrice was she. 

Earl Richard (Child's Ballads. 111. 306). 

milk-pail (milk'pal), n. A pail for holding 
milk ; specifically, the wooden or tin vessel com- 
monly used in milking. 

Very fractious, and apt to kick over the mUk-paU. 

Quarterly Rev., CLXV. 149. 

milk-pan (milk'pan), n. A large shallow pan 
in which milk iskept to allow the cream to nse. 
milk-pap (milk'pap), n. A teat or nipple. 
[Rare.] 

Let not the virgin’s cheek 

Make soft thy trenchant sword; for those mUk paps, 

That through the window-bars bore at men’s eyes. 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. S. 115. 

milk-parsley (milk'pkrs'li), ii. A Europe- 
an umbelliferous plant, Peucedanum palustre , 
abounding with an acrid milky juice ; also, Se- 
linum caruifolium of the same family, some- 
times distinguished as caraway-leafed milk- 
parsley. 

milk-pea (milk'pe), n. See Galactia , 2. 
milk-plasma (milk'plaz'mfc), #t. A clear 
slightly opalescent fluid obtained by filtering 
milk through clay filters or membranes, 
milk-porridge (milk'por'ij), n. Porridge made 
with milk instead of water, 
milk-pump (milk'pump), n. An instrument for 
drawing milk from the breasts ; a breast-pump, 
milk-punch (milk'puncli'), n. A drink made 
of milk, spirits (usually brandy, rum, or whisky), 
sugar, and nutmeg. 

“I don't know," replied Mr. Pickwick, with equal care- 
lessness; “it smells, I think, like milk-punch 

Dickens, Pickwick, L 

milk-quartz (milk'kw&rts'), w. A variety of 
quartz of a milk-white color. Also called milky 
quartz . 

milk-scab (milk'skab), it. Same as milk-blotch. 
milk-selet, n. [ME.] A milk-pail. 

Multrale, a mylk eels. Nominate MS. (Halliwdl.) 

milk-shake (milk'shak'), n. A beverage com- 
posed of milk and carbonated water with the 
addition of a flavoring, mixed bv being vigor- 
ously shaken up and down by hand or by a 
small machine. [Recent, U. ».] 
milk-sick (milk'sik), a. Infect e 
sickness. [Colloq.] 

Trembles and milk-sickness were generally hard to 
locate by strangers in the particular '‘settlement," as a 
“ milk-sick farm 1 ' was not desirable as a place of residence, 
and, if known to be Buch, was rendered almost unsalable. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences , V. 9. 

milk-sickness (milk'sik'nes), n. A malignant 
disease, occurring in some parts of the United 
States, which affects certain kinds of farm stock, 
and also persons who eat the flesh or dairy pro- 
ducts of cattle so infected. The symptoms are vomit- 
ing, purging, extreme nervous agitation, etc. From the 
peculiar tremors that characterise it, it is also called the 
trembles. 

milk-snake (milk'snak), n. A handsome and 
harmless serpent, Ophibolus eximius, of the fam- 
ily Colubridce , common in many parts of the 
United States. It attains a length of about 3 feet ; the 
coloration is yellowish-gray, with a dorsal series of 50 or 
more elliptical chocolate black-bordered blotches, and on 
each side two other alternating series of blotches ; the ab- 
domen is yellowish- white with square black blotches. It is 
also called chicken- make and thunder-and-lightning snake. 
milksop (milk'sop), 7i. [< ME. milksoppe; < 

milk, n ., + sop, n.j 1. Apiece of bread sopped 
in milk. [Rare.] — 2. A soft, effeminate, girl- 
ish man; one who is devoid of manliness: a 
term of contempt. 

Allas ! she seith, that ever I was shape 
To wed a milksop or a coward ape. 

Chaucer , Prol. to Monk's Tale, L 22. 

Tis now come to that pass that he is no gentleman, a 
very milk-sop, a clown, of no bringing up, that will not 
drink. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 143. 

milksopism (milk'sop-izm), n. [< milksop + 
-fern.] xhe character of a milksop ; effeminacy. 
Nodes Ambrosiance, Sept., 1832. [Rare.] 
milkstone (milk'ston), n. A white calcined 
flint, often found in connection with prehistoric 
remains. They are supposed to have been repeatedly 
heated in order to be thrown into water to make it boil, 
at a time when pottery vessels were not made to resist the 
action of fire. 

milk-sugar (milk'shiig'&r), n. Same as lactose. 
milk-tester (milk'tes'tir), n. A lactometer or 
lactodensimeter. See tester. 
milk-thistle (milk' this *1), n. A thistle-like 
plant, Silybum ( Carduns ) Marianum, native in 


Infected with milk- 
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southern Europe, somewhat cultivated and 
spontaneous elsewhere. The leaves are va- 
riegated with white. Sometimes called lady ’s- 
ihistle. 

milk-thrush (milk'thrush), n. In pathol. See 
aphtha. 

milk-tie (milk'ti), n. Same as milk-kinship. 
The strength of the foster-feeling, the milk- tie, among 
the Scotch Highlanders is a familiar instance of a mode 
of regarding relationship very differentfrem that prevalent 
among us. Sir J. Lubbock, Orig. of Civilisation, p. 145. 

milk-tooth (milk'tfith), n. [= D. melktand = 
G. milchzahn = Sw. tnjolkiand = Dan. melketand.] 
A tooth of the milk-dentition ; a temporary or 
deciduous tooth, which is shed and replaced. A 
child has 20 milk-teeth. 

milk-tree (milk'tre), n. 1. Same as coto-tree 
( Erosimumgaladodendron ). — 2. A tree of one of 
several other genera, as Tabemwmontana utilis, 
of British Guiana.— Jamaica milk-tree, or milk- 
wood, Pseudolmedia spuria.— M&dag&ecar milk-tree, 
Cerbera Odallam. See Cerbera. 

milk-tube (milk'tub), n. In bot., a laticiferous 
tube. 

milk-vat, milk-fat (milk 'vat, -fat), n. [< ME. 
*milk-fat, < AS. meolcfcet (=D. MLG. melkvat = 
OHG. milichfaz , MHG. milchfaz , G. milchfass = 
Sw. mjolkfa t = Dan . melkefad), a vessel for milk, 
< meolc , milk, + feet, vessel: see/af 2 , vat.] A 
tank or tub into which milk is poured, espe- 
cially for coagulating with rennet, in the manu- 
facture of cheese. 

milk-vessel (milk'ves'el), n. In bot., one of 
the tubes in which a milky fluid is secreted ; a 
laticiferous vessel. 

milk-vetch (milk'vech). n. A plant of the 
genus Astragalus : so called from a belief that 
these plants increased the secretion of milk in 
goats feeding upon them. 

milk-walk (milk'wflk), n. A round or beat for 
selling milk; a milkman’s route. [Eng.] 

“ My father had a milk-walk’ • he said, and when he died 
I was without money, and had nothing to do. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 485. 

milk-warm (milk'w&rm), a. Warm as milk as 
it comes from the breast or udder. 

They had baths of cool water for the summer ; but In 
general they used it milk-warm. 

Smollett , France and Italy, xxxii. (Davies.) 

milkweed (milk' wed), n. 1. A general name 
for plants of the genus Asclepias, somewhat es- 
pecially for A. Cornuti, the most common Amer- 
ican species : so called from their milky juice. 
The bast of A. ComuH forms a tough textile fiber. The 
swamp-milkweed, A. incamata, is another common spe- 
cies, with rather handsome flesh-colored flowers. Also 
called silkweed. 

2. A plant of the genus Euphorbia, especially 
E. corollata, the flowering or blooming spurge. 
See Euphorbia. — 3. In Great Britain : (a) The 
sow-thistle, Sonchus oleraceus. (b) The milk- 
parsley, Peucedanum palustre — Green milkweed, 
a plant of the genus Acetates and perhaps Asclepiodora , 
both closely allied to Asclepias. 

milk-white (milk'hwit), a. [< ME. milkwhit, 
melkwhit, < AS. meolchwit, white as milk, < meolc, 
milk, + hwit, white.] White as milk. 

A little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound, 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 

Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 167. 

milk- woman (milk'wfim'an), n. A wet-nurse. 
[Scotch.] 

milkwooa (milk'wud), n. A name of several 
trees of different genera, (a) The Jamaica milk- 
tree, Pseudolmedia spuria. (6) A west Indian apocyna- 
ceous shrub, Rauxcolna canescens, called homy-leaved milk - 
wood. ( c ) A very milky euphorbiaceous tree, Sapium Lau- 
rocerasus (var. eUipticum\ called Jamaica mUkwood. 

milkwort (milk'wGrt), n. 1. A plant of the 
genus Polygala, formerly imagined to increase 
the milk of nurses. In Great Britain the common 
milkwort is P. vulgaris— also called cross- flower, gang - 
fewer, and procession • and rogation-flower, in allusion to 
its time of blooming and use. 

2. A seaside plant, Glaux maritima, with the 
same supposed property. Also called sea- 
milkwort. 

milky (mil'ki), a. [< milk, ft., + -y 1 .] 1. Con- 
taining, consisting of, or resemblmg milk : as, 
a milky fluid; a milky color. 

Some plants, upon breaking their vessels, yield a milky 
juice. Arbuthnot, Aliments. 

The pails high foaming with a milky flood. 

Pope, Iliad, xvi. 780. 

And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea. 

Tennyson, In Memorials, cxv. 

2. Yielding milk. 

Perhaps my passion he disdains, 

And courts the milky mothers of the plains. 

Roscommon. 


mill 

3. Full of milt or spawn, as oysters: a trade 
use. — 4. Soft; mild; timorous; effeminate. 

Has friendship such a faint and milky heart. 

It turns In less thAn two nights? 

Shak., T. of A., IlL 1. 57. 

Thy milky meek face makes me sick with hate ! 

Shelley, The Cenci, ii. 1. 

Milky quarts. Same as milk-quartz. 

milky-tailed (mil'ki-tald), a. Having milky 
color on the caudal fin : specific in the phrase 
milky-tailed shiner , the slender silverfin, Cliola 
galacturus , a cyprinoid fish abounding in moun- 
tain streams of the Ohio valley and southward. 

Milky Way (mil'ki wa). [Formerly also mil- 
ken-way; of. D. melkweg = G. milchweg = Sw. 
(rare) mjolktdg = Dan. melkerei .] The Galaxy. 
See Galaxy, 1. 

That Milky Way which down Heav’ns Mountain flows 
Its beauteous smoothness to her footsteps owa. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, lii. 34. 

mill * (mil), ii. [< ME. mille, melle , mulle , mylle, 
earlier miln, milne , myln, mulne, < AS. mylen, 
myln = OFries. mole = D. molen, meulen = 
MliG. mole, molle, LG. molen = OHG. mulin, 
muli, MHG. mule, mill, G. miihle = Icel. mylna 
= Sw. molla = Dan. molle = F. moulin = Sp. 
molino = pg. moinho = It. mulitio, < LL. molina, 
a mill, orig. fern, of L. molinus , of a mill, < 
mola, a millstone, pi. moles, & mill (also grains 
of spelt ground) (= Gr. pkty, a millstone, mill), 
< molere , grind, = Goth, malan = Icel. mala = 
OHG. malan = AS. malan , grind: see malm , 
meal i, mold 1 , etc. From the L. mola are also E. 
mole 3, mole*, molar, moline , etc., mullet?, etc.] 
1. A mechanical device for grinding grain for 
food. Ancient mills, and those still In use in uncivil* 
ized or half-civilised countries, are simple devices for rub- 
bing or pounding the grain, commonly two stones, one of 
which is moved 
upon the other by 
hand. The common 
modern mill con- 
sists essentially of 
two flat circular 
stones, one of which 
is moved upon the 
other, and between 
which the grain is 
triturated. The 
bedstone and run- 
ner are together 
called a run of 
stones. In some 
mills the under 
stone is the runner. 

SuchamfU is called 
an “under-runner," 
while an “upper- 
runner" is one like 
that shown in the 
cut. The bush, g, 
in the bedstone is 
fastened in its 
place by wedges. 

The balance-rynd, 



Grinding-mill, 

a. bedstone ; A runner ; e, step or ink ; /, 
bridge-tree ; h, eye ; o, hoop; A hopper; q, 
shoe ; r, spout ; jr, damsel ; a, lighter-screw ; 
3. busk. 



1. is a curved bar which crosses the eye or central open- 
ing of the runner on the under side at the margin of 
the eye and supports the stone. The supporting bear- 
ing of the balance-rynd is a central socket called a cock- 
eye, and the supporting point of the 
spindle which fits the cockeye is 
called the cockhead. The spindle, 
balance-rynd, and runner-stone are 
raised or lowered by means of the 
bridge-tree and lighter-screw to ad- 
just the runner properly in relation 
to the bedstone. Tne hopper, p. re- 
ceives the grain to be ground, ana de- 
livers it to the shoe, which is loosely 
supported, and kept constantly vi- 
brating by the rotation of the damsel, 
a sort of trundle-wheel, the trundles 
of which chatter against the shoe. 
Flour is also made by cylinder-mills 
or roller- mills. The rollers act by 
crushing, by crushing and rubbing, 
as when they are caused to run with 
different peripheral velocities, or by 
a cutting or scraping action, as when 
they are serrated and revolved in 
such manner that the cutting edges 

of one roller act toward the cutting edges of the other. 

Thou combrest bothe foo & frende, 

Thi mylle hath grounde thi laste griste. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 74. 

Much water goeth by the mill that the miller knoweth 
not of. J. Heywood, Proverbs (1546), ii. 5. 

Two women shall be grinding at the mill. Mat. xxiv. 41. 

2. A machine for grinding or pulverizing any 
solid substance. The word in this use is generally in 
composition with a word denoting the purpose for which 
the mill is designed : as, paint-mill, quartz-mill, coffee-mill. 

One could see by the way he ground the coffee in the 
mill nailed to the wall that he was reckless of the results. 

IF. M. Baker , New Timothy, p. 294. 

3. A machine which transforms raw material 
by a process other than grinding into forms fit 
for uses to which the raw material is unfitted. 
In this use also the word is generally in composition, as 


Grinding-mill. 

Parts around the 
spindle and eye : a, 
bedstone ; t, runner ; g, 
bush; A, spindle; i, 
driver ; J , balance- 
rynd; A, cockeye; /, 
cockhead; n, eye; /. 
hopper; q, shoe; s, 
damsel. 
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mill 

saic-miU, planing -mill, etc. This use of the word is, how- 
ever, limited and arbitrary, many machines which trans- 
form raw materials not being called mills. 

4. A machine which does its work by rotary 
motion, especially a lapidary wheel. — 5. A 
treadmill. [Colloq.] 

A few weeks after I was grabbed for this, and got a 
month at the miU ; bat I was quite innocent of prigging. 
Quoted in Mayhew's London Labour and London Poor, 

[I. 890. 

6 . (a) A building in which grinding is done : 
often in composition: as, a flour-mi//, water-M#W, 
wind-miff, etc. (6) In metal,, any establishment 
in which metalliferous ores are treated in the 
moist way, as by stamping and amalgamating, 
by grinding in pans, or Dy similar methods. 
Those works In which the reduction is performed by the 
aid of fire are usually designated smelting -works , or some- 
times (especially in the case of irou) furnace s. In the 
manufacture of iron a mill is an establishment where 
the metal in the rougher form (that is, in that of blooms, 
slabs, rough bars, etc.) is worked up into various kinds of 
merchantable iron, or into those forms which are desired 
by the different classes of consumers of the metal, such as 
rails, plates, merchant bars, and many other similar pro- 
ducts. ( c ) A large building used as a factory, 
and occupied by machinery for the purposes of 
manufacture: as, a silk-mill; a cotton-mill. — 

7. In calico-printing or bank-note engraving , a 
soft steel roller which receives under great 

E ressure an impressed design in relief from a 
ardened steel engraved roll or die, and which 
is used in turn, after being hardened, to impart 
the design in intaglio to a calico-printing roll 
or note-printing plate. — 8. [Cf. mill 1 , v ., 1.] A 
snuff-box. Also muff. [Scotch.] 

As soon as I can find my mill. 

Ye’se get a snuff wf right guid will. 

Picken ., Poems, I. 117. (Jamieson.) 
He plucked forth a huge horn snuff-box, or muff, as he 
callea it, and proffered me. Scott, Bob Roy, vi. 

9. A kind of screw-press introduced during the 
reign of Elizabeth into England from France, 
ana designed to supersede the manufacture of 
uold coins by the primitive method of striking 
dies with a hammer. It was introduced in 1561, dis- 
continued in 1672, reintroduced in 1656 and 1658, and per- 
manently adopted shortly after the restoration of Charles 
IL The more modern coining-press has supplanted this 
machine. The mill not only struck the legend, but also 
raised the rim on the margin and serrated the edge. These 
serrations were at first straight; but, having been found 
easy to imitate by filing, they were made curvilinear in the 
reign of George II. 

Coining gold and silver with the mill And press. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, II. Hi. 

10. In mining , a passage or opening left for 
sending down stuff from the stopes to the level 
beneath. — 11. [< mill 1 , v., 10. J A pugilistic 
contest; a fight with the fists. [Slang.] 

One of the most gratifying mills in the annals of the 
school. Dickens, Our School. 

Barker's mill, an ingenious machine, moved by the cen- 
trifugal force of water, invented by Dr. Barker. It con- 
sists of a vertical axis CD. 
moving on a pivot at D, and 
carrying the upper millstone 
m, oiler passing through an 
opening in the fixed millstone 
n. Upon this vertical axis 
is fixed a vertical tube TT, 
communicating with a hori- 
zontal tube AB, at the ex- 
tremities of which, A and B, 
are two apertures in oppo- 
site directions. When water 
from the mill-course HN is 
introduced into the tube TT, 
it flows out of the apertures 
A and B, and by the pressure 
of the water on the parts of 
the tube opposite the aper- 
tures the arm AB, and conse- 
quently the whole machine, 
is put in motion. The bridge- 
tree ab is elevated or de- 
pressed by turning the nut c at the end of the lever cb. 
The grain to be ground is poured into the hopper H. As 
modified by Whitelaw it is used in Great Britain under 
the name of Scotch turbine. See turbine . — G a.TiTi nn-ha.il 
mill- See cannon-ball. — C hilian mill, a form of mill 
consisting of two heavy wheels or rollers, set parallel on a 
horizontal shaft, and having a double rotation, that on the 
horizontal shaft, and a second around a vertical axis con- 
trolling the horizontal shaft The rollers travel in a vat 
or other suitable receptacle, and scrapers are usually 
provided to keep the material in the path of the wheels. 
This form of mill, which is of mucn antiquity, is now 
used especially for grinding oleaginous seeds, nuts, fruits, 
etc. 8ee arrastre.— Cone-and-cradle mill, a mill hav- 
ing a conical muller or grinder reciprocating in a semi- 
cylindrical concave or bed. E. H. Knight.— Grooke's 
mill, an occasional name for Crooke's radiometer (which 
see, under radiometer). — Edge-runner mill, a mill in 
which the millstones grind by their peripheral surfaces in- 
stead of by their flat surfaces. The stones are generally 
two in number (though a single one is sometimes uaedX 
and ran in a circular trough provided with a bottom of 
stone or of iron. The trough holds the material to be 

? 'round. The stones are pivoted to the ends of an axle 
ike cart-wheels, and the axle Is attached in the middle to 
a vertical shaft which rolls the stones around in the trough, 
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thus effecting both a rolling and a rubbing action upon 
the material to be ground, such mills are used for grind- 
ing flaxseed preparatory to expressing the oil, in iron- 
foundries for grinding sand and clay, and for other pur- 
poses. —Horizontal mill, a mill having the acting sur- 
faces in a horizontal plane at right angles to the vertical 
axis of the revolving stones, as in a grain-grinding mill.— 
Hydraulic, lapldaiy, etc., mill. See the adjectives.— 
prigging. Leviga ting mill. See levigate !.— Mouse mill, a com- 
don Poor, bined electromagnetic engine and induction electrical ma- 
chine used for feeding forward the paper record-ribbon, 
and for electrifying the ink, in Thomson’s siphon-record- 
er for submarine telegraphy.— Revolving mill, a form of 
Chilian mill in which the pan turns while the axis of the 
rollers does not change its position ; a revolving-pan mill. 
—To bring grist to the mllL See grist .— To go through 
the mill gee go. 

mill 1 (mil), v. [< miU 1 , n.] I. tram. 1. To 
grind in a mill; grind; reduce to fine particles 
or to small pieces by grinding or other means. 
See milling. 

’Tls here ; this oval box well fill’d 
With best tobacco, finely mill’d. 

Cowper, To the Rev. William Bull. 
Raw crops and milled breadstuff s still sought the cheap- 
est rates of freight. 

Q. W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, p. 249. 

2. To subject to the mechanical operations car- 
ried on in a mill, as a saw-mill or planing-mill ; 
shape or finish by machinery. Specifically, in 
ceram.. to prepare (the clay) by passing it through a mill, 
which is usually of the form of an Inverted cone, in the cen- 
ter of which is a vertical shaft set with knives. The clay, 
being thrown In at the top, is kneaded, cat, and pressed 
by the revolution of the shaft, and when it emerges from 
the bottom is plastic and ready for molding. See pug- 
mill. 

Lumbermen charge the consumer for the fall measure- 
ment of the boards [for floors] before they are milled. 

Art Age, IV. 46. 

3. To cut (metal) with a milling-tool in a mill- 
ing-machine. — 4. To turn or upset the edge of 
(a coin) so as to produce a marginal ridge or 
flange on both sides, upon which, when laid 
flat, the coin rests, thus protecting the design 
which is inside of the flange from wear, and 
enabling the coins to lie firmly when piled to- 
gether one upon another. — 6. To flute the 
edge of, as of a coin, or of any flat piece of 
metal, as the head of a millea screw or the 
rim of a metal box-cover, to afford a hold for 
the fingers. The screws of optical and surgical instru- 
ments, and other philosophical apparatus, and also the 
covers of lubricators for machinery, are commonly milled. 

Wood's halfpence are not milled, And therefore more 
easily counterfeited. Swift, Drapier's Letters, ill. 

0. To tumble (leather) in a hollow revolving 
cylinder in contact with oil or any ameliorat- 
ing or tanning liquid, whereby the liquid is 
worked into all parts of the leather. 

Twen tv-five sides [of leather] being placed in the wheel 
at one time and . . . gambler liquor poured over them, 
... in this wheel they are milled for about ten minutes. 

Davies, Leather, p. 497. 

7. To throw, as undyed silk. Encyc. Diet. — 

8. To thicken by fulling; full (cloth), as in a 
fulling-mill. — 9. To yield, in the process of 
grinding or milling. — 10. To beat severely with 
the fists; fight. [Slang.] 

Having conquer’d the prime one that mill'd ns all round, 
Yon kick’d him, old Ben, as he gasp’d on the ground. 
Moore, Political and Satirical Poems, Tom Crib to Big Ben. 

11. To cause to froth: as, to mill chocolate. — 
Milled screw. See screw. 

H. intram . 1. To move in a circular direc- 
tion around a central point or object in a pur- 
poseless manner: said of cattle in herding on 
the plains. [U. S.] 

The cattle may begin to run, and then get milling — that 
Is, all crowd together into a mass like a ball, wherein they 
move round ana round, trying to keep their heads towards 
the center, and refusing to leave it. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 862. 

2. To turn suddenly and change its course: 
said of a whale : as, the whale milled, and ran 
to leeward. C. M. Scammon , Marine Mammals, 
p. 311. 

mill 2 (mil), n. [< L. mille, pi. milia, millia, a 
thousand. From the L. miue are also ult. E. 
mile , million , the first element of millennium, 
milfoil, etc., and the latter part of billion, tril- 
lion, etc.] One thousandth part of anything: 
especially, in the monetary system of the United 
States, one thousandth of a dollar, or one tenth 
of a cent. 

mill 8 ! (mil), n . [< ME. *mil, mylde (cf. AS. mil), 
< OF. mil, mcil = Pr. mil, meilh = Sp. millo, mijo 
= Pg. milho = It. miqlio , < L. milium , millet. 
Ci. millet, in form a dim. of miW3.] Millet. 

They make excellent drinke of Rise, of MiU, and of honle, 
being well and high coloured like wine. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 96. 

rnill 4 t (mil), v. t. and i. [Perhaps a particular 
use of mill 1 , t\] To steal. [Old slang.] 


Tnillana.rlfl.rii«in 

Can they cant or mQl? are they masters in their art? 

B. Jonson, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 
Millar's asthma. Same as laryngismus stridu- 
lus (which see, under laryngismus ). 
mill-bar (mil'bar), n. Rough bar-iron as drawn 
out by the puddlers’ rolls, as distinguished from 
merchant bar , which is finished bar-iron ready 
for sale. 

millboard (mil'bord), n. A stout kind of 
pasteboard especially used by binders for the 
stiff boards upon which the leather or other 
material for bindings is pasted or glued Mill- 

board cutter, a machine having a shaft bearing adjust- 
able knives, used for cutting millboard and cardboard to 
the sizes required for bookbinding or boxmakiog. 
mill-cake (mil'kak), n. 1. In gunpowder - 
manuf., the cake or mass resulting from the 
incorporation of the materials. This cake is 
subjected to a process of granulation. — 2. 
The by-product from linseed, consisting of 
what is left after the oil has been pressed out. 
mill-cinder (mil'sin'dfcr), n. In iron-working, 
the slag of the puddling- or reheating-furnace. 
After being properly roasted, it consists essentially of the 
msgnetic oxld of iron, and Is nsed as fettling in puddling- 
furnaces, under the name of bulldog. 
mill-dam (miTdam), n. 1. A dam designed to 
check the flow of a stream and cause the water 
to rise until a sufficient head has been obtained 
to furnish the power necessary for turning a 
mill-wheel. 

The which, once being brnst, 

Like to great Mill-damb forth fiercely gusht. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xl. 31. 

2. A mill-pond. [Scotch.] 

milldewt, n. An obsolete spelling of mildew. 
mill-driver (mil'dri'vGr), n. The combination 
of devices by which is effected the immediate 
transmission of power from the motor to the 
runner-millstone of a mill, 
milled (mild), p. a. [Ppr. of mill 1 , r.] 1. Made 
or prepared in or by a grinding-mill. — 2. Hav- 
ing undergone the operations of a mill or coin- 
ing -press : as, milled money. See milled money. 
below. 

Four mUl’d crown pieces (or twenty mill’d shillings of 
the present coin). Locke, Lowering of Interest. 

3. Serrated or transversely grooved. 

A small condensing lens, and provided with a milled 
head whereby it can be rotated. Science, XU. 60. 

4. Having been formed or treated by machin- 
ery; specifically, in printing, made smooth by 

calendering rollers m a paper-mill Double- 

milled cloth, cloth which has been twice milled to give 
increased thickness. — Mille d doth, cloth which has 
been thickened by beating nntil it is fulled or felted.— 
Milled lead. See leads.— Milled money, coins struck 
in a mill or coining-press, as distinguished from those 
produced from a die by striking it with a hammer. See 
hammered money (under hammer i), and compare coining- 
press. [Milled money was Invented by Antoine Bruclier 
in France, and the first was so struck in that country about 
1553. Elizabeth of England coined milled money from 
about 1562 to 1672. when the use of the mill was discon- 
tinued, on account of its expense, till about 1656. After 
1662 it remained completely established, on account of 
many advantages which more than compensated for the 
cost. . . . It seems that they [milled sixpences] were some- 
times kept as counters. Hares.) 

Millefiori glass. See glass. 
millenarian (mil-e-nari-an), a. and n. [Some- 
times improp. millennarian ; < millenary + -an.] 
I. a. Relating or pertaining to a thousand, spe- 
cifically to an expected millennial period of 
righteousness on earth ; chiliastic : as, millena- 
rian speculations. 

II. n. One who believes in the millennium; 
more specifically, one who believes that Christ 
will visibly reign on earth with his saints for a 
thousand years or for an indefinite period of 
time before the end of the world; a chiliast. 
See millennium. 

millenarianism (mil-e-na'ri-an-izm), n. [Some- 
times improp. millennarianism ; < millenarian + 
-tm.] The doctrine of or belief in the coming 
of the millennium; the doctrine of the reap- 
pearance of Christ on earth, the establishment 
of his kingdom, the resurrection of the saints 
and of the remaining dead for the general judg- 
ment, and an intervening period of a thousand 
years (or of indefinite length) of perfect right- 
eousness. In the early church the doctrine of millena- 
rlanizm (chiliazm) was generally held, and many, both of 
the otherwise orthodox and of heretics, were accused of 
holding it in a literal or even a gross and sensual sense. 
Thus, after the fourth century it fell into general disfavor. 
As A. D. 1000 approached there was a wide-spread panic 
throughout Europe, under the idea that the prophetic 
thousand years had expired and that Satan would fee let 
loose. Millenarianism showed Itself again in the views of 
Anabaptist*. Fifth Monarchy Men, Millerites, etc. See 
chRiasm, millennium, premUlennialism, poalmiUenmalism. 

At various periods in the history of the Middle Ages we 
encounter suddr ‘ ' *” ’ * 


en outbreaks of millennarianism. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 317. 
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millenarlsm 

wH11rnia.rlflm * (mil'e-na-rizm), n. [< F. mUU- 
narisme; as millenar(u) 4- -few.] Millenary 
doctrine or belief ; milieu arianism. 
millenary (mil'e-na-ri), a. and n. [= F. miU 
Unaire = Sp. mileiiario = Pg. It. millenary) , < 
LL. miUenarius, containing a thousand, < mil- 
leni f a thousand each, < L. mille, a thousand : 
see mill 2 .] I. a. Consisting of or pertaining 
to a thousand, specifically a thousand years ; in 
a restricted sense, of or pertaining to the mil- 
lennium. 

We are apt to dream th at God will make his saints reign 
here as kings in a millenary kingdom. 

Jet. Taylor , Works (ed. 1836), I. 827. 

For I foretell that millenary year. 

Dryden , Pal. and Are., Ded., 1. 81. 

Millenary petition, a petition presented by about a 
thousand Puritan ministers to James L on his progress 
to London in April, 1603, asking for certain changes in 
ceremonial, etc. 

II. pi. millenaries {-viz). 1. An aggregate 
of a thousand ; specifically, a period of a thou- 
sand years; in a restricted sense, the millen- 
nium. 

Where to fix the beginning of that marvelous millenary , 
and where to end. 

Bp. Hall , Breathings of the Devout Soul, 9 16. 
2f. A commander or leader of a thousand men. 

Likewise the dukes assign e places vnto euery mOlenarie, 
or conductor of a thousand souldlers. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 60. 

3f. One who expects the millennium. See 
mitlenarian . 

The doctrine of the millenaries ... in the best ages 
was esteemed no heresy. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), II. 815. 

millennial (mi-len'i-al), a. [< millennium + 
-al.] Consisting of or relating to a thousand 
years; pertaining to a millennium, or specifi- 
cally to the millennium : as, a millennial period ; 
millennial expectations. 

To be kings and priests unto God la the characteristic of 
those that are to enjoy the millennial happiness. 

Bp. Burnet 

millennialist (rai-len'i-al-ist), 9i. [< millennial 
4- One who believes in a millennial reign 

of Christ on earth ; a chili ast. 
millennianism (mi-len'i-an-izm), n. r< *millen- 
man (< millennium 4- -an) + -ism.] Millenari- 
anism. 

At the outset [of Christianity) a crass mtUennianiem 
clouded the vision of very many. Prog. Orthodoxy, p. 166. 

miUenniarism (mi-len'i-a-rizm), ». r< *millen- 
niar (< millennium 4* -ar 2 ') 4- -ism.] Millen&ri- 
anism. 

miUennistt (mil'en-ist), ». [= F. milttniste; 
as millennium 4- - ist .] A millenarian. 
mille nnium (mi-len'i-um), n. [= F. mill Mum 
= Sp. mileflo = Pg. millenio , < NL. millennium , < 
L. mille, a thousand, 4- annus , year: see annual.] 
1. An aggregate of a thousand years; a period 
or interval of one thousand years : as, the mil- 
lennium of the occupation of Iceland celebrated 
in 1874. 

To us nothing seems more unlikely, more inconceivable, 
than two millenniums of high Egyptian civilization, . . . 
while all the rest of the world was sunk in darkness. 

O. Ratclinson, Origin of Nations, I. 151. 

Specifically — 2. In theol. , a period during 
which the kingdom of Christ will be established 
upon the earth and will predominate over all 
other authority. The phrase “a thousand years," in 
Rev. xx. 1-5, has been understood literally, or (on the prin- 
ciple that In Scripture prophecies a day stands for a year, 
and the Jewish year contained 360 days) as representing 
860,000 years. It is generally regarded as indicating an 
indefinite but long period, and belief in such a period is 
universal in the Christian church. But whether this pre- 
dominance of the kingdom of Christ will be accomplished 
gradually by the gospel, and will precede Christ's second 
coming, or will follow his second coming and he accom- 
plished by it, is disputed. This question divides theolo- 
gians into two schools, the postmlllenarlans, who hold the 
former view, and the premiilenarians, who hold the latter ; 
while many hold that the millennium represents the gos- 

S el dispensation or reign of the church, and has accord- 
igly already prevailed for many centuries, 
milleped. milliped (mil'e-ped, miPi-ped), n. 

{ = F. millepieds = Sp. milpies = Pg. millepedes = 
t. miUepiedi,< L. miUepeaa , < mille, thousand, 4- 
pes ( ped -) = E. foot.] 1. A thousand-legs; a 
myriapod of the suborder Chilognatha or Diplo- 
poda : so called from the very numerous feet, 
though these are not nearly a thousand in num- 
ber. The feet are about twice as numerous as those of 
the similar creatures called centipede, there being two 
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pairs instead of one pair to most of the segments ; the legs 
are also shorter, and the body is harder and more cylindri- 


inonest belong to the family Julidce, as Julus sabulosus. 
The tufted millepede are Polyxenidoe; the false millepeds, 
Polydcemidas. PUl-millepeds belong to the family Qiomc- 
ridee ; they are comparatively short and stout, and can roll 
themselves up into a ball, like the wood-lice of the genua 
Armadillo. See Chilognatha, and cuts under Jfyriapoda 
and thousand-legs. 

2. Some small crustacean with many legs, as 
an isopodous slater; a wood-louse. 

Also millepede , millipede. 

Millepora (mi-lep'o-ra), n. [NL.: see mitte- 
pore.] The typi- 
cal genus of the 
family Millepori- 
das, so called rrom 
the numerous 
pores upon the sur- 
face. These are the 
openings of aa many 
tubular cells or cavi- 
ties which traverse 
the hard coralline sub- 
stance, and are them- 
selves divided in their 
deeper parts by dose- 
set transverse parti- 
tions or tabular dis- 
sepiments, vertical sep- 
ta being rudimentary 
or absent 

millepore (mil'e-por), n. [= F. millepore = Sp. 
mittpora = It. millepora , \ NL. Millepora, < L. 
mille , a thousand, + poms, a passage: see 
pore.] A coralline hydrozoan of the family 
Milleporidw. The millaporea were long supposed to 
he corals, and such is their appearance and the part they 
play In the format ion of reefs. They belong, however, to a 
different class of animals, the Hydrozoa (not Actinozoa \ 
being among the few members of their class which form 
a hard calcareous polypary or polypidom like the stone- 
corals, and the leading representatives of the order called 
Hydrocorallinoe (which see). The incrust ing substance 
forms a dense deposit upon the outer surface of the rami- 
fied hydrosome. There are two kindB of zohids or poly- 
pites : short broad alimentary zo&lds (gastrozohids) with 4 
or 6 tentacles, surrounded each by a zone of from 5 to 20 or 
more long mouthless zodids (dactylozottlds) with numer- 
ous tentacles, having no ampulla;. The zoOUls are dilated 
at their bases, and there give otf tubular processes which 
ramify and inosculate, giving rise to a thin hydrosoine. 



mill-furnace 

Mlllexite 1 (roil'er-It), n. [< Miller (see def.) 4- 
-ite 2 .] A disciple of the American William 
Miller, who from 1833 till his death in 1849 pub- 
licly interpreted the Scriptures as fixing the 
second advent of Christ and the beginning of 
the millennium in the immediate future (at 
first about 1843). His followers form a still ex- 
isting denomination of Adventists. 
millerite 2 (mil'6r-it), n. [Named after W. H. 
Miller (died 1880), an English crystallographer.] 
Native nickel sulphid, a mineral having a bronze 
color and metallic luster, often occurring in tufts 
of capillary crystals, and hence called hair-py- 
rites, capillary pyrites. It is found also in incrusta- 
tions with fibrous or radiated structure ; in the latter form 
it is a valuable nickel ore. 

miller’s-coatt (mil'Arz-kot), n. A coat of fence 
in use in the sixteenth century, apparently a 
buff-coat or similar defense of leather, 
miller's-dog (mil'6rz-dog), n. A kind of shark 
or dogfish, Galeus canis. 
miller e-thumb (mil'Arz-thum), n. 1. A fish, 
Cottus pobio , of the family Cottidce. The name is 
due to the fancied resemblance of the head to the form a 


Millepora a let corn it. 




A Milleped ( Cambala annulata). (Line shows natural size.) 
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Milleporidse (mil - e - por ' i -de). n. pi. [NL., < 
Millepora 4- -wta.] A family or hydrocoralline 
hydrozoans, typified by the genus Millepora. 
See millepore and Hydrocorallime. 
milleponfonn(mil-e-por / i-f6rm), a. [< NL. 
Millepora 4- h. forma, form.] Having the form 
or appearance of a millepore: milleporine. 
Milleporina (mi-lep-6-ri'na), n. pi. [NL., < 
Millepora 4- -ina 2 .] Same as Milleporidte. 
milleporine (mil'e-po-rin), a. Pertaining to the 
Milleporidce , or having their characters ; resem- 
bling a millepore ; milleporiform. 
milleporlte (mil'e-por-It), ti. [< millepore 4- 
-tte 2 .J A fossil millepore. 
miller (mil'Ar), n. [< ME. miller, mellcr , millere, 
mellere, earlier mylner, mylnere, milnere (a form 
remaining in the surname Milner), < AS. * mylnere 
(not recorded; another term was mylntceard , 
‘ mill-ward ’) = OS. muleniri = Fries, metier = 
D. mulder , molenaar = MLG. molner, moire , mol- 
ler = OHO. mulinari, MHO. mulncere , miilner , 
G. miiller (as a surname also Milliner) = Icel. 
tnylnari = Sw. mjolnare = Dan. miiller , < LL. 
molinarius, a miller, < molina, a mill : see milQ, 
».] 1. One who grinds grain in a mill; one 

who keeps or who attends to a mill, especially 
a grain-mill. 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. 

Shak., Tit And., ii. 1. 87. 

2. A milling-machine. — 3. A moth whose wings 
appear as if dusted over with flour or meal, like a 
millePs clothes ; hence, almost any small moth, 
such as fly about lights at night. Common millers 
in the United States are Sp&oeoma v irqinioa, a moth whose 
larva is one of the woolly-bear caterpillars, and Hyphantria 
cunea, the web-worm moth. The little yellowish moths 
of the genera Crambus and Botis are also commonly called 
millers. See cuts under Crambidce and Hyphantria. 

4. A fish, the eagle-ray, Myliobatis aquila; a 
mill-skate. — 5. The hen-harrier, Circus cyaneus. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 0. A young flycatcher. Swain- 

son, Brit. Birds, 1885, p. 49. [Local, Eng.] — 
Cross miller. See crossi, n. 
milleringt (mil'6r-ing), n. [< miller 4- -ing 1 .] 
The dust of a flour-mill. 

And she would meal you with miUering 
That she gathers at the mill. 

Earl Richard (Child's Ballads, III. 273). 

Millerism (mil'£r-izm), n. [< Miller (see Mil- 
lerite 1 ) 4- m] The doctrines of the Millerites. 


Miller* Srlhumb (Coitus jrobwK 

miller's thumb is popularly supposed to assume from the 
frequent sampling of meal with the hand. 

2. Any fresh-water sculpin of the genus Ura- 
nidea ; one of the little star-gazers, of which 
there are several species, as U. richardsoni. 
[U. S.] — 3. The bib (a fish), Gadus luscus. 
[Great Britain.] — 4. The golden-crested wren, 
Regulus cristatus; the thumb-bird. [Eng.] — 
5. The willow-warbler, Phylloscopus trochilus. 
mHlesimal (mi-les'i-mal). a. [= F. millesimo 
= Sp. mile8imo = Pg. It. millesimo , < L. mille- 
simus, the thousandth, < mille j a thousand: see 
mill 2 .] Thousandth ; consisting of thousandth 
parts : as, millesimal fractions, 
millet (mil'et), n . [< F. millet, millet, dim. of 
mil, millet: see mill*.] 1 . A cereal grass, Pani- 
cum miliaceum , known from antiquity, and still 
cultivated in the East and in southern and cen- 
tral Europe. It is an annual, from 2 to 4 feet high, with 
profuse foliage, the flowers abundant, In open nodding 
panicles. Ihe grain is one of the best for fowls, and af- 
fords a nutritious and palatable table-food. As cultivated 
In the United States, It is mostly used for fodder, and else- 
where it is less sowed than formerly. 

2. One of several other grasses: generally with 

a prefixed descriptive. See below Ara bian or 

evergreen millet, a variety of Indian millet [Local, 
U S.] — Cat-tall, East Indian, Egyptian, pearl mil- 
let, In the southern United States, a tall grass, Pennisetum 
spicatum, there cultivated as a forage-plant In India it 
serves as a cereal.— German, Hungarian millet see 
Italian millet— Indian millet African millet, a stout 
cereal grass commonly known as Sorghum vulgare, but 
now regarded os part of a multifoim species, Andropogon 
Sorghum, which includes among its varieties the common 
broom-corn and sorghum. It is extensively cultivated in 
the Mediterranean region and the Orient, occupying the 
place of a staple grain. The seed properly treated makes 
a bread of good quality, and la a good grain for quadrupeds 
and fowls. The plant serves also for green fodder. This 
Is the (furm or doura of Africa and India. It has been 
introduced to some extent into the United States, where 
it is sometimes called cofee- or chocolate-corn, because of 
its attempted use as a substitute for coffee. Also called 
guinea-corn, kafir -com . — Italian millet, Setaria Italiea, 
originally an Asiatic grass : its variety Oermanica is known 
as German or Hungarian millet and Bengal or Hungarian 
grass. (See grass.) Its seeds are suited to cage-birds and 
fowls, and it is to some extent used as a food-grain ; in 
America it is raised mostly for forage.— Millet C0d& or 
khoda, the grain of Paspalum scrobtculatvm, an East In- 
dian cereal. 

miUet-gr&88 (mil'et-grAs), n. See Milium . 
mill-eye (mil'!), n. The eye or opening in the 
cases of a mill at which the meal is let out. 

A noble and seemly baron’s mill, . . . that casts the 
meal through the mill-eye by forpits at a time. 

Scott, Pirate, xi. 

mill-feeder (mirfe'd£r), n. A projection on a 
mill-spindle which agitates a spout beneath the 
hopper, thus shaking the grain into the eye of 
the runner. 

mill-file (mil'fil), n. A thin fiat file used in 
machine-shops for lathe-work and draw-filing. 
E. H. Knight 

mill-furnace (mil'ter'nas), n. In iron-works, a 
furnace in which the puddled bar, or the higher 
grades of malleable iron, are reheated in order 
to be rerolled or welded under the hammer or 
mill-rolls. 
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mill-gang 

mill-gang (mil 'gang), n. In warping , that part 
of the warp which is made by a descending and 
ascending course of the threads round the warp- 
ing-mill. E. H. Knight. 

mill-hand (mil'hand), »t. A person employed 
in a mill. 

mill-head (mil'hed), n. The head of water by 
which a mill-wheel is turned, 
mill-holm (mil'hdm), n. A low meadow or field 
in the vicinity of a mill, or a marshy place about 
a mill-dam. 

mill-hopper (mil'hopter), ?i. In a grinding- 
mill, a nopper from which grain is supplied to 
the stones.— Mill-hopper alarm an automatic device 
for giving notice to the miller, usually by a bell, when the 
grist in the hopper is nearly exhausted, 
mill-horse (mil'h6rs), n. A horse (often blind) 
used to turn a mill. 

Tis a dull thing to travel, like a mill-hone . 

Still in the place he was born In, lam’d ana blinded. 

Fletcher ( and another X Queen of Corinth, ii. 4. 

mill!-. [< L. mille, rnillia , milia , a thousand : see 
million*.] An element meaning ‘thousand/ 
also used for ‘a thousandth part/ especially 
in words relating to physics : as, millimeter (the 
thousandth part of a meter), 
milli&mpere (mil'i-am-par*), n. [< L. mille , a 
thousand (see milli-), + E. ampere .] An elec- 
trical unit equal to the thousandth part of an 
ampere. 

milliar d (mil'ifird), n. [< F. milliard , < mille 
(< L. mille , thousand) 4- -ard.] A thousand mil- 
lions: as, a milliard of francs. This word became 
familiar in English through the payment by France to 
Germany, after the close of the war of 1870-1, of an in- 
demnity of five milliards of francs (about $1,000,000,000). 

milliare 1 (mil-i-a're), n. [L., < mille , a thou- 
sand : see milli-.] An ancient unit of length, 8 
stadia; a mile. 

milliare 2 (mil'i-ar), n. [< F. milliare, < L. mille, 
a thousand (see milli-) y 4* F. are y an are: see 
are 2 .] A unit of surface in the metric system, 
the one thousandth part of an are, equivalent 
to 154.07 square inches. 

military (mil'i-&-ri), a. and n. [= F. milliaire y 
< L. muiarim , milliarius , containing a thousand, 
neut. milliarium, miliarium, the number one 
thousand, a milestone. < mille , , pi. milia y a thou- 
sand: see mill 2 , mile.] I. a. Pertaining to the 
ancient Roman mile of a thousand paces or five 
thousand Roman feet; marking a mile. 

Before this was once placed a miliary column, supposed 
to be set in the center of the citty. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 4, 1644. 

H. n. A milestone; specifically, a stone or 
column set up to form a point of departure in 
measuring distances. 

When we approached Sid on, I saw, about a mile from 
the town, an antient Roman military In the road ; ... it 
la a round pillar of grey granite. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. 85. 

millier (mel-ya'), n. [F., < L. mille, a thousand : 
see milli-.] In the metric system, a weight 
equal to a thousand kilograms, or 2,205 pounds 
avoirdupois (nearly a ton). It is the weight of 
one cubic meter of water at 4° C. 
millifoldt (mil'i-fold), a. [< L. mille y a thou- 
sand, + E. -fold.] Thousandfold. 

His kisses miUifold 

Bewray his loue and loutng diligence. 

Davies, Holy Roode, p. 27. (Davies.) 

milligram, milligramme (mil'i-gram), n. [= 
It. milligramma y < F. milligramme , < mille, a 
thousand (see milli-) y 4- gramme , a gram: see 
gram?.] The thousandth part of a gram, equal 
to 0.015432, or about / 5 , or a grain, 
milliliter, millili tre (mil'i-le-ter), n. [= It. 
millilitro, < F. millilitre, < mille, a thousand (see 
milU-) y + litre , a liter : see liter 2 .] A French mea- 
sure of capacity containing the thousandth part 
of a liter, equal to 0.06102 of a cubic inch, 
millimeter, millimetre (mil'i-me-ter), n. [= 
It. millimetro, < F. millimetre, < mille, a thousand 
(see milli-), + F. mttre, meter: see meter&.] The 
thousandth part of a meter, equal to 0.03037 
inch, or nearly inch. It is denoted by mm . : 
as, 25.4 mm. is 1 inch. 

milliner (mil'i-nfer), n. [Formerly also milla- 
ner , millener , millcnier; prob. orig. MUaner , a 
trader from or with Milan (formerly spelled 
Millaine, Milleyne , etc.) in Italy, famous for its 
silks and ribbons, as well as for its cutlery; < 
Milan + -er l . Cf. Milanese. The term man - 
tua-maker, usually cited in this connection, has 
no relevancy, not being connected with Mantua 
in Italy. The word milliner was formerly ex- 
plained as designating “ one having a thousand 
small wares to sell ” (Minsheu), as if < L. mille- 
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narirn , containing a thousand, < mille, a thou- 
sand: see millenary.] 1. Formerly, a man who 
dealt in articles for women’s wear ; according to 
Johnson, “one who sells ribands and dresses for 
women”; now, in common usage, a woman who 
makes and sells bonnets and other head-gear 
for women ; also, in England, one who furnishes 
both bonnets and dresses, or complete outfits. 

No Milliner can so fit his customers with Glouea. 

Shak., W. T. (folio 1623), iv. 4. 192. 

To conceal such real ornaments as these, and shadow 
their glory, as a milliner's wife does her wrought stom- 
acher with a amoaky lawn or a black Cyprus 1 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour (ed. Whalley, 1756X 

[IS. 

2f. Formerly, one who made or sold armor of 
Milan ; hence, a dealer in armor. 

After the year 1500 there were great shops, where armour 
was sold by the milliners, or armourers of Milan, and by 
others ; and whole suits of armour are frequently found ex- 
actly like each other, as they were made for sale to the first 
comer, and not for any person in particular. 

R. Curzon, Archaeol. Inst Jour., XXII. 6. 
Milliner’s fold, a strip of velvet, silk, or the like, folded 
near both edges, and then again so as to bring one of the 
two original folds above the other.— Milliner’s needle, 
a long Mender needle used in trimming bonnets, etc. 
millinery (mil'i-ner-i), n. [< milliner + -y 3 .] 

1. The articles made or sold by a milliuer. — 2. 
The industry of making bonnets and other 
head-dresses for women. This work was for- 
merly in the hands of men, but is now almost 
exclusively a women’s occupation. 

Those who are cunning in the arts of millinery and 
dressmaking. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xvil. 

millinet (mil'i-net), n. [Irreg. < millin(er) 4- 
-et.] 1. A sort of coarse, stiff, thin muslin. — 

2. A machine-made net. E. H. Knight. 
milling (mil'ing), n. [Verbal n. of milli, r.] 

1. The process of grinding, or subjecting ma- 
terials to the action of the machinery of a 
grinding-mill. Specifically — 2. The manufac- 
ture of cereals into flour or meal. The manufac- 
ture of fine flour is now carried on by two distinct meth- 
ods, respectively called low milling and high milling. Low 
milling prevailed almost universally until a recent period ; 
but it is now largely superseded by nigh milling, by which 
an Increased product and a much purer quality of flour are 
obtainable, especially from wheat inferior to the higher 
grades. In low milling the grain is ground only once and 
then bolted. In high milling it is subjected to repeated 
grindings. The earlier grinding or grindings decorti- 
cate the grain, which, being subjected after each grind- 
ing to screening and blowing in the middlings purifier, 
is freed from adherent Impurities, and from parts which 
envelop the finer nutritious portions. The latter thus 
cleansed are called semolina (half-ground). The semolina 
is then subjected to grinding, cylinder-milling, or disinte- 
gration milling, to complete its conversion into fine flour. 
Cylinder- milling, also called roller-miUina, is the manu- 
facture of flour by the use of cylinder-mills. Disintegra- 
tion milling is the manufacture of flour or meal by the 
use of the disintegrator. See mflP, 

3. The operation of upsetting the edge of a 
coin-blank to form the milled edge ; also, the 
operation of putting the series of small trans- 
verse ridges and furrows on the edge of an 
otherwise finished coin, or on a screw-head to 
adapt it for easy turning with the fingers. See 
milled screw , under screw. — 4. A method of 
shaping metals in a milling-machine, by pass- 
ing the metal under a serrated revolving cylin- 
der or cutter. — 5. In metal-working , a method 
of ornamenting metallic surfaces by treatment 
in a lathe with ribbed tools, which produce 
ridged surfaces. — 8. A method of softening 
ana opening the pores of hides by placing them 
with some tan-liquor in a wooden drum which 
is caused to revolve. — 7. The felting or fulling 
of a cloth to thicken it. 

The term milling embraces all those operations which 
are calculated to effect the felting of the woolen fibres in 
the fabric by means of pressure or friction. 

Benedtkt, Coal-tar Colours (trana.), p. 54. 

8. In pottery , the operation of grinding and 
mixing the slip. — 0. A thrashing; a fight ; a 
beating. [Slang.] 

One blood gives t'other blood a milling. 

W. Combe , Dr. Syntax, ii. 2. 

I determined to box it out with destiny, and put myself 
in a Cribb-like attitude for a miZWn^-match with my for- 
tunes. Mrs. Gore, Cecil, p. 158. 

10. The act of playing around in a circle: said 
of a school of fish. Also called cart-wheeling. 
—High mining, in Jlour-manuJ., a method of milling In 
which the wheat is subjected to a succession of slight 
partial crushing operations, the product being sifted and 
sorted after each operation.— Low milling, the older pro- 
cess of close grinding with the stones as near together as 
possible, as opposed to the more modem high milling. 

milling-cutter (mil'ing- kutter), n. Same as 
milli ng-machine. 

milling-machine (mil'ing-ma-shen')' n - 1. A 
power machine-tool for shaping metal and cut- 
ting the teeth of gears by means of a rotating 
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serrated spindle or cylindrical cutter, it has a 
movable table, to which the work is fixed and on which it 
is brought to the cutter ; and it is fitted with index-plates 
and other appliances for securing accuracy in the work. 

The position occupied by the milling- machine in mod- 
ern practical mechanics is almost as important as that oc- 
cupied by the lathe or planing-machine. 

Joshua Rose, Practical Machinist, p. 388. 

2. A machine for impressing on coins a milled 
edge or legend corresponding to the milling. 

Miflingtoma (mil-ing-t6'ni-&), n. [NL. (Carl 
Linn6, filius, 1781), named after Thomas Mil- 
lington, a professor at Oxford.] A genus of 
bignoniaceous trees, with corky bark, opposite, 
2- to 3-pinnate leaves, and handsome white 
flowers, the corolla-tube often 2 to 3 inches 
long, disposed in corymbs at the ends of the 
branches. There ia but one species, M. hortensis, the 
East Indian cork-tree, the exact original habitat of which 
is not known, but which has been cnltlvated in India 
from the earliest records. See cork-tree. 

milling-tool (mil'ing-tbl), n. A small indented 
roller used to mill or nurl the edges of the heads 
of screws ; a nurling-tool. 

million 1 (mil'yon), n. and a. [< ME. millioun, 
milion = D. miflioen , miljoen = 6. Sw. Dan. mil- 
lion, < OF. (and F.) million = Pr. milio = Sd. 
milion = Pg. milh&o = It. milione, millione (> ML. 
miUio(n-)), a million, aug. of mille, < L. mille, a 
thousand: see milli-.] I. n. 1. The number of 
ten hundred thousand, or a thousand thousand. 

Coueyte not his goodes 
For milionsot moneye ; morther hem vchone. 

Piers Plowman (K\ iii. 255. 

O, pardon! since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million. 

Shak., Hen. V., ProL, L 16. 

2. The amount of a thousand thousand units of 
money, as pounds, dollars, or francs: as, he is 
worth a million; millions have been wasted in 
preparation for war. — 3. A very great number 
or quantity, indefinitely. 

For we are at the stake, 

And bay’d about with many enemies ; 

And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischief. Shak., J. C., iv. 1. 51. 

There are millions of truths that men are not concerned 
to know. Locke. 

The million, the great body of the people ; the multi- 
tude ; the public ; the masses. 

For the play, I remember, pleased not the million ; 'twas 
caviare to the general. Shak., Hamlet, il. 2. 457. 

Three-million bill. In U. S. hist., a bill passed In 1847 
appropriating three million dollars for the purchase of 
land from Mexico. It was introduced in the House of 
Representatives with the Wilmot Proviso (see proviso) as 
a rider, and passed by the Senate after rejection of the 
rider. 

II. a. [Strictly a collective noun: see hun- 
dred.] A thousand times one thousand; ten 
hundred thousand: as, a capital of a (or one) 
million dollars; a country of ten million in- 
habitants. 

million 2 (mil'yon), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of melon*" 

millionaire, millionnaire (mil-yon-ar'), n. [= 
D. G. millionair = Sw. millionar = Dan. millio- 
ncer; < F. millionnaire (= Sp. millionario , millo- 
nario = Pg. It. millionario), one who owns a 
million, < million, a million : see million)-.] A 
man worth a million dollars, pounds, francs, 
etc. ; an owner of a million or of millions. 

The plain unsceptered king, the man of gold, 

The thrice illustrious threefold millionaire, 

Mark his slow-creeping, dead, metallic stare. 

0. W. Holmes, The Banker’s Dinner. 

millionary (mil'yqn-a-ri), a. [= F. million- 
naire; as million! "+ -ary.] Pertaining to or 
consisting of millions : as, the millionary chro- 
nology of the Pundits. Imp. Diet. 

millioned (mil'yond), a. [< million! + -ed 2 .] 

1. Multiplied by millions. [Rare.] 

Time, whose million’ d accidents 
Creep in 'twlxt vows and change decrees of kings. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxv. 

2. Having millions. 

The million’ d merchant seeks her in his gold. 

P. Whitehead, Honour, a Satire. 

millionism (mil'yon -izm), n . [< million! + 

-irn.] The state or condition of having millions. 

Billionlsm or even millionism must be a blessed kind of 
state. 0. W. Holmes, Elsie Venner, vii. 

milliontat (mil'yon-ist), n. [< million! + -ist.] 
A millionaire. 

A commercial mdliomst. Southey, Doctor, ccxxxiii. 

millionize (mil'yon-iz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. mil- 
lionized , ppr. millionizing. [\ million! 4- -ize.] 
To accustom to millions. Davies. 

To our now mdlionieed conceptions tbe foregoing ac- 
compts appear to be in a very moderate ratio. 

Archadogia, XXXIII. 201. 
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millionnaire 

millionnaire, w. Bee millionaire . 
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millionth fmil'yonth), a. and n . [< million 1 + 

-M 3 .] I. a. Ten hnndred thousandth; being 
one of a million. 

II. n. One of a million parts ; the quotient 
of unity divided by a million; a ten hundred 
thousandth part, 
milliped, n. See milleped . 
millipede (mil'i-ped), ti. Same as milleped. 
milliitere (mil'i-star), n. [< F. millist&re, < L. 
mille, a thousand (see milli-), + F. stbre, a stere.] Mill-skate (mil'skat), n 
In the metric system , a unit of dry measure, the batis aquila. 

one thousandth part of a stere, equivalent to mill-spuidle (mil ' spin ' dl), w. The vertical 
1 cubic decimeter or 61.023 cubic inches. It is shaft or spin” 


that which is being forged. In the one case it millstone-bridge (mil'ston-brij), n. The bar 
peels off in the rolling; in the other it is thrown crossing the eye of a millstone and supporting 
off by the blows of the hammer. it on the head of the spindle; a balance-rynd. 

mill-Bixpence (mil'siks'pens), n. An English E. H. Knight. 

silver coin, of the value of sixpence, produced millstone-curb (mil'stdn-k6rb), n. The cover- 
by the mill-and-screw process. Bee milled ing of the stones used in grinding; a husk or 


money , under milled . 

FaL Pistol, did you pick Master Slender‘8 puree ? 

Slen. Ay, by these gloves, did he, . . . of seven groats 
in mill-suepences. Shale . , M. W. of W., L 1. 168. 


The eagle-ray, Mylio - 


not in practical use. 
millivolt (mil'i-volt), n. [< L. mille, a thousand, 
+ E. volt.] The thousandth part of a volt, 
mill-jade (mil'jad), n. A mill-horse. 

Would you have me stalk like a mtU-jade, 

All day, for one that will not yield us grains? 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iiL 2. 

millman (mil 'man), n. ; pi. millmen (-men). 
One who is employed in a mill. 

The mtUmen are also unable to work with their usual 
vigour. The Engineer, LXV. 636. 

mill-money (mil'mun'i), n. Milled or coined 
money. 

What should you, 

Or any old man, do, wearing away 

In this world with diseases, and desire 

Only to live to make their children scourge-sticks, 

And hoard up mill-money f Beau, and FL, Captain, L 8. 

mill-mountaint (mil'moun'tan), n. A Euro- 
pean flax, Linum catharticum.' 
millocrat (mil'o-krat). n. [< mill* -I- -o-crat as 
in aristocrat , etc.] A wealthy mill-owner: a 
manufacturer who has a wide influence from his 
wealth or the number of people in his employ- 
ment. [Rare.] 

•The true blood-suckers, the venomous nullocrcUs. 

Buhner, Caxtons, iL 4. (Davies.) 

millocratism (mil'o-krat-izm), n. (X millocrat 
+ -ism.] The rule of milloerats. Bulwer. 
millont, n. An obsolete form of melon 1. 
mill-pick (mil'pik), n. A tool for dressing mill- 
stones — that is, giving them a corrugated or 
otherwise roughened surface . Also called mill- 
stone-hammer, millstone-pick. 
mill-pond (mil 'pond), ». A pond or reservoir 
of water for use in driving a mill-wheel, 
mill-pool (mil'pSl), n. [< ME. * millepol , < AS. 
mylenpol , mylenpul , < mylen, mill, + pol, pool.] 
A mill-pond. 

mill-post (mil 'post), n. A stout, post bearing 
some essential relation to a mill, as a post 
forming the vertical shaft of a windmill, and 
especially, in some forms of windmill, as the 
post-mill, the post upon which the entire mill 
is supported, or a post upon which the cap of a 
smock-mill, bearing the sails, turns. 

They [the trees of New England] are not very thick, yet 
many of them are sufficient to make Mill-pods; some be- 
ing three foot and a half in the Diameter. 

S. Clarke , Four Plantations In America (1670), p. so. 

Out of doors reigned Molly Mills, . . . with her short 
red petticoat, legs like mxUpods. 

Lady Holland , Sydney Smith, vii. 

mill-race (mil'ras), n. The current of water 
that drives a mill-wheel, or the channel in 
which it flows from the dam to the mill, 
millreat, millreet (mil're), n. Obsolete forms 
of milreis. 

mill-ream (mil'rem), n. A package of hand- 
made paper containing 480 sheets, of which the 
two outer quires (48 sheets) are imperfect. A 
ream of 480 sheets ofperfect paper is known as 
a ream of insides. [Eng.] 
mill-rine, w. In her. See fer de monline . 
mill-rolls (mil'rolz), n. pi. The rolls employed 
in bringing puddled bar-iron into suitable shape 
for the market. 

millround (mil'round), n. A monotonous round 
of labor like that on a treadmill. 


hurst. E. H. Knight. 

millstone-dresser (mil'ston-dres'Gr), n. l. A 
workman whose business is to dress millstones. 
— 2. A machine for forming millstones, espe- 
cially for cutting the furrows on the face of a 
millstone. Such machines range from hand-appliances 
having pivoted hammers for picking and chipping the 
atone to large power-machines employing rotary disks and 
mandrels armed with diamonds or borts,and include a great 
variety of machines which cause cutters to travel in radial 
lines over the face of the stones, as well as lathes in which 
the stone Is made to revolve before traversing tool-rests 
carrying cutting-mandrels in rapid revolution. Smaller 
machines are portable, and are guided by hand over the 
stone while the cutting-tool Is revolved at a high speed by 
means of a belt 

millstone-driver (mil'ston-dri'vfcr), n. The 
device on a millstone- spindle which drives the 
runner by impinging against its bail, 
millstone-feea (mirston-fed), n. A device by 
which the quantity of grain fed to a millstone 
is regulated, as by means of an adjustable gate 
in the aperture of the hopper, 
millstone-grit (miTstou-grit), n. A silieious 
conglomerate rock ? so called because it has 
been worked for millstones in England, it con- 
stitutes one of the members of the Carboniferous group, 
underlying the true coal-measures, and overlying the 
mountain limestone. In Wales and southwestern Eng- 
land it is known as “ farewell rock,” because when the 
miners strike it they bid farewell to profitable seams. The 
millstone-grit is an important and persistent member of 
the Carboniferous series both in Europe and in the United 
States. In parts of England it attains a thickness of over 
5,000 feet. Where the series to which this name is given 
is developed to this extent, however, it contains interca- 
lated beds of shale and clay and even of coal. In Penn- 
sylvania the millstone-grit is sometimes called the Great 
or PottsmUe Conglomerate. At Pottsville, on the eastern 
edge of the anthracite fields, it is over a thousand feet 
thick, but it thins very much in going west. 

The Fourth Sand-Rock Is the well-known No. XIL, or 
the Great Conglomerate. It has its representation in the 
millstone grit beneath the European coal. It is the floor 
immense preparatory out- 
but 
the 

pepper com to the hen's egg 
and in the Susquehanna region even the ostrich egg. 

a pair of cylindrical stones used in a'mill for In P * Le * Uy > a " d ** Topography, p. 70. 

grinding grain. The kind of stone best adapted for niillstone-nammer (mil ston-ham'6r),w. Same 
this use Is known as burdone , and is found in France and 8,8 mtU-ptck . 

millstone-pick (mil'ston-pik), n. Same as 
mill-pick. 

millstone-ventilator (mil'ston-ven'ti-la-tor), 
n. A blower and connecting pipes for forcing 
a blast through the eye of a runner-stone for 
the purpose of cooling the stones and meal, 
mill-tail (mil'tal), ii. The current of water 
leaving a mill-wheel after turning it, or the 
channel through which it runs; a tail-race. 

The Mill-tail, or Floor for the water below the wheels, 
Is wh&rfed up on either side with stone. 

Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, I. 386. (Davies.) 

mill-tootht (mil'tbth), n. A grinder; a molar, 
mill-ward (mil'w&rd), n. [< ME. miheard, melc - 
ward , < AS. mylenweard , a miller, < mylen , mill, 
+ weard , keeper.] The keeper of a mill, 
millweir (mil* wer), w. [< ME. *millewere (?), 

< AS. * mylen wer, mylewer (= G. miihlwehr ), a 
millweir, < mylen , mill, + wer , a weir: see 
weir.] See weir. 

mill-wheel (mil'hwel), n. [< ME. *millewhclc 
(f), < AS. mylenhwedl , mylenhweowul, a mill- 
wheel, < mylett , mill, + hwedl, hweogtd, wheel.] 
A wheel used to drive a mill ; a water-wheel, 
mill-work (mil'wfcrk), n. 1. Machinery used 
in mills or manufactories. — 2. The designing, 


spindle of a grinding-mill, by which the 
runner or re- 
volving mill- 
stone is sup- 
ported. See 

miin, 1 . 

mill-stankt 

(mil ' stangk), 
n. A mill-pond 
or -dam. 

And that the 
authority given by 
the Commissioner 
of Sewers did not 
extend to Mills, 

MQl-stanJcs, Cau- 
seys, etc., erected 
before the Reign 
of King E. 1. 

Case of Chester 
[MiU, 10 Coke, 

[138, b. 

millstone 

(mil'ston), n. 

[Early mod. 

E. also mil- 
stone ; < ME. 
mylston , mylle- 
s tone, mulls ton , 
melstan , myln- 
ston, < AS. myl- 
enstdn (= L). 
molensteen 



Mill-spindle. 
a, spindle ; *. bush ; c, rynd ; 


r\ i a < spinme; ousn ; c, ry 

MLvj. mo ten- ortrampot; e, bridge-tree ; /.lighter-screw; 

stint = MTTfr r* hand- wheel which operates the lighter- 


d. step. Ink, 

or irampot; e. Dnuire-tree : /. il L ‘ 

sten = MHG. 
miilstein , G. 

miihlstein = Dan. mollesten), a millstone, < mylen , 
mill, -I- stan , stone : see mill* and stone.] One of 


of the true coal measures, an 1 




Modes of Dressing Millstones. 

. Radial and circular dress, b. Quarter dress, c. Dres 
grinding-plate, d. Curved and circular dress. 


The two stones are placed one over the 
ndfng one of them re- 


in Georgia. U. 8. 

other ; and in the operation of grim 
mains at rest and 1 b called the bed, while the other, usually 
the upper stone, revolves and is called the runner. (See 
mtfD, 1.) The face of a millstone is cut with lines or chan- 
nels called furrows, which lead from the center to the cir- 
cumference and have flat spaces between them called land. 


How sick he must have been of the eternal indlround 
— seed-time and harvest. 

R. Broughton, Cometh up as a Flower, v. 

mill-rynd (mil'rind), » . The rynd of a mill- 
stone. See rynd , and mill l, 1. 

mill- sail (mirsal), n. A sail of a windmill, in 
windmills there are usually four of these sails, of canvas, 
extended on the sail-frames or “ whips,” and sometimes 
provided with reefing devices by which the surfacee ex- 
posed to the action of wind can be varied in extent to 
adapt them to variations in the force of the wind. See 
i eindmiU and wind-wheel. 

mill-scale (mil'skal), n 


. . . . «. .. „ . .. . construction, arrangement, and erection of ma- 

The furrows and land are together called the dress; they ® 

are arranged in various ways. A sunken space about the C .U nei T ^ manufactories. 

^ *«- - * millwright (mil nt), w. An engineer who de- 

signs, constructs, and erects mills, their mo- 
tors, machinery, and appurtenances, particu- 
larly flouring- and grist-mills Millwrights’ com- 

— — See compass. 

The work or 


black oxid of iron formed on iron in the pro- 
cess of being rolled, just as forge-scale is on 


eye of the stone is called the bosotn. 

As don thiae rokkes or thlse mylne stones. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iL 1384. 

Bolting-millstone. See bolting*. — Fairy millstone. 

See /auy.— Lava millstone. See lava. — Millstone- , ^ 

dress, the arrangement of the furrows on the face of a wtill wrigh tlng (mil' rioting), n 

millstone.— To gee Into or through a millstone, to see business of amill wright * 
with acuteness, or to penetrate into abstruse subjects. ousiness or a miuwngnt. 

Your eyes are so sharpe that you can not onely looke injStmoAtfnp, though synonymous, 

through a milstone, but cleane through the mind. are °i ten two distinct branches in a shop. 

Lyly, Euphuea and his England, p. 287. . Engineer, LXV II. 68. 

To weep or drop millstonest, to be insensible to emo- mjlll Ct, ?*• _ An obsolete form of milfl. 
tion; remain hard and stony under or In view of the deep- milord (mi-lord ), n. [F. milord , formerly also 
est affliction. milort (Cotgrave), = Sp. milord (pi. milores),< 

Your eyes drop millstones, when fools* eyes drop tears. E. my lord. ] A continental rendering of the 
Shak., Rich, in., i. s. 354. English my lord. 

An incrustation of a millstone-balance (mil'ston-baFans), n. A milravf, n. See milreis. 


weight so placed as to balance any ’inequalities milreis (mil'res), n. [Formerly milrea, milray. 
of weight m a millstone. milleray (F. milleret — Cotgrave); < Pg. milreis , 
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Obverse. Reverse. 

Milrei* of Portusal. (Sire of the 
original.) 


milreis 

< mil « L. mille ), a thousand, 4- reis, pi. of 
real = Sp. real, a small coin : see real 3 , n.] 1 . A 
Portuguese unit of 
money, equivalent 
to 1,000 reis, and 
worth about $1.08. 

— 2. A Brazilian 
unit of money, 
equal to about 55 
United States cents, 
milset, v. t. [ME. 
milsen, milcen, mil - 
den , < AS. mildsian , miltsian . gemiltsian , be 
merciful, < milds, milts , kindness, mercy, < 
milde , mild: see wild, a.] To be merciful to; 
show clemency to. 

milsey (mil'si), «. [Contr. of mi/fc-siere.] A sieve 
for straining milk. [Local, Great Britain.] 
milt 1 ! (milt), it. [< ME. milte,< AS. milte = OPnes. 
mille = D. milt = MLG. LG. milte = OHG. mild, 
MHG. milze, G. milz (> It. milza = Sp. melsa) = 
Icel. milti = Sw. ro/dte = Dan. will, the spleen ; 
prob. from the root of melt.] In anat., the 
spleen. 

Yet do they offer Swine to the Moon & Bacchus . . . 
when the Moon is at full. In this sacrifice they burne the 
taile, milt, and leafe. Pwreha s, Pilgrimage, p. 577. 

milt 2 (milt), ii. [A corruption of milk, in this 
sense appar. of Scand. origin : < Sw. mjolke , milt 
(< mjdlk, milk), = Dan. melke, milt, = G. milch 
= MLG. mclk, milk, also milt : see milk, n. The 
D. milt, milt, is appar. < E.] The male genera- 
tive organ of a fish ; the spermatic organ and 
its secretion ; the soft roe. corresponding to the 
roe or spawn of the female. Sometimes melt. 

You shall scarce or never take a male carp without a 
melt, or a female without a roe or spawn. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. 1658), p. 102. 

milt 2 (milt), v. t . [< mil ft, ».] To impregnate 

the roe or spawn of (the female fish), 
milter (mil'tGr), ». [= D. milter (prob. < E. f) 
= G. milcher; as mil ft 4 -cr 1 .] That which has 
or sheds milt; a male fish in breeding-time. 
Also melter . 

For the purpose of breeding he had, as the rule is, put 
In [a pond] three melter s for one spawner. 

1. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. 1875), p. 143. 

Miltonian (mil-to'ni-aji), o. [< Milton (see def. ) 
4 - tan .] Of or relating to the great English 
poet John Milton (1608-74), or resembling his 
style. 

Merely a Miltonian way of saying . . . that moral no 
less than physical courage demanded a sound body. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d Ber., p. 267. 

Miltonic (mil-ton'ik), a. [< Milton (see Mil- 
tonian) 4 -ic.] Relating or pertaining to Mil- 
ton or his works ; Miltonian. 

If Time, the Avenger, execrates his wrongs, 

And makes the word Miltonic mean “sublime.** 

Byron , Don Juan, bed., st 10. 

miltwaste (milt'wast), u. [Formerly miltwast 
(Skinner); appar. < milt 1 4 waste: so called, it 
is said, because formerly believed to be a rem- 
edy for wasting or disease of the spleen or milt; 
cf. spleenwort .] The scaly fern, Asplenium Cete- 
rach. 

Mil vagO (mil-va'go), n . [NL. (cf. L. milua- 
go, mUvaao , a kind of fish), < L. milvus. a kite 
(also a kind of fish) : see Milvus.] 1. A genus 
of South American vulture-hawks, of the family 
Falconidc v and subfamily Polyborince, founded by 
Spix in 1824. There are two species, M. chima- 
chima and M. chimango. — 2. [/. c.] A member 
of this genus. 

Milvinae (mil-vi'ne), ». pi. [NL., < Milvus 4 
-in#.] A subf amilv of Falconidce , typified by the 
genus Milvus ; the Kites. The scapular proceasof the 
coracoid does not reach the clavicle, the face is not ruffed, 
and the beak is not toothed ; the tarsus is shorter than the 
tibia ; and the tail is either forked or much shorter than the 
long pointed wings. The MUrince are birds of less than 
average size for this family, and of comparatively weak or- 
ganization, preying chiefly upon reptiles, insects, and other 
nmnble quarry. There are a number of genera besides Mil- 
vus, as Eianus , maturities, Nauderus, Ictirda, etc. See cuts 
under Elanoides and kitsX, 1. 

mil vino (mil'vin), a. and ti. [< L. milvinus , be- 
longing to the kite. < milvus , the kite, a bird of 
prey.] I. a. Pertaining to the Mi Ivina, or hav- 
ing* their characters. 

II. w. A member of the Milvince ; any kite. 
Mil Villus (mil' vu-lus), n. [NL. (Swainson, 
1827), dim. of L. milvus , a kite : see Milvus.] A 
genus of clamatorial birds of the family Tyran- 
nidce, having an extremely long forficate tail 
like the kite, whence the name; the scissortails, 
or swallow-tailed flycatchers. M. tyrannus and M. 
forficaJtus are two species. The former is chiefly a tropi- 
cal American bird, but it sometimes strays into the United 
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States ; it is ashy above and white below, the top and sides 
of the head black, the crown-patch yellow ; the tail is black 
edged with white, and 
sometimes grows to a 
foot in length, with a 
forking of 6 or 8 inches, 
though the body of the 
bird is no larger than 
that of the common 
king bird. The other 
abounds in Texas and 
southward, sometimes 
straying through most 
of the States. It is a 
very showy bird, of a 
hoary ash color, paler 
or white below, various- 
ly tinged with crim- 
son or salmon-red, the 
crown-patch orange or 
scarlet. The tail is gen- 
erally 8 or 10 inches 
long, forked 5 or 6 inch- 
es, black and white or 
rosy. The display It 
makes in opening and 
shutting this ornament 
gives the name scissor- 
tail. 

MilVUS (mil'vus), 
n. [NL. (Cuvier, 

1800), < L. milvus , a 
kite.] The typical 
genus of Milvince, 
having a long forked tail. The leading species is 
the common kite or glede of Europe, M. ictinus or regalis; 
M. ater is the black kite of the same continent. 

milwellt (mil'wel), n. [Also myllewell; < ME. 
muiwell; origin obscure; cf. milwyn.] A kind 
of fish. See the first quotation. 

Myllewell, a sort of flsh, the same with what In Lincoln- 
shire is called mdlwyn, which Spelman renders green flsh ; 
but it was certainly of a different kind. 

Kennett, Paroch. Antiq. Gloss (1695). (Davies.) 

Item, Ii. saltyug tubbes. Item, viij. lynges. Item, ilij. 
mulweU-tyche. Poston tetters (InventoryX I. 490. 

The yellow ling, the wilwell fair and white. 

John Dennys (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 166). 

milwyn (mil' win), n. [Also millwyn ; cf. mil- 
well.] Green fish. Skinner; Halliwell. See the 
first quotation under 
milwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Milv&8 (mil'i-as), n. 

[NL., < L. Milyas, a 
district in Lycia.] 1. 

A genus of noctuid 
moths, erected by 
Walker in 1858 for the 
African M. mixtura . — 

2. A notable genus of 



Fork-tailed Flycatcher (Milvuius 
tyrannus). 


Mimbar in Mosque of 
Sultan Selim, Adrianople, 
Turkey. 



Many-banded Robber (, Milyas 
cinctus). (Line shows natural 
size.) 


family Reduviidce. They 
are mainly American, and 
M. cinctus is one of the best- 
known heteropters of the 
United States, of a waxy or 
orange-yellow color, with 
the legs and antennae band- 
ed with black. St&hl, 1861. 

milzbrand (milts '- 
brant), n. [G., < milz, 
milt, spleen, 4 brand , 
burning inflammation: see milt 1 and brand.] 
Same as malignant anthrax (which see, under 
anthrax). 

nrim (mim), a. [A minced form of mum 1 , silent.] 
Primly silent; prim; demure; precise; affect- 
edly modest; quiet; mute: also used adverbi- 
ally. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

See, up he’s got the word of God, 

An* meek an* mim has view’d it. 

Bums, Holy Fair. 

Lightning-storms seem to come quite natural to you, 
for all as prim and mim as you are ! 

IF. Black, In Far Lochaber, iv. 

wilwia. (mi'mft), n. [Burmese.] A young Bur- 
mese woman ; a girl. 

Make war or peace ; build or hum ; . . . only leave me 
to my mimas and my stranger’s drink. 

J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 161. 

Minma (mi'mas), n. [NL., < Gr. Miyag, the 
name of a centaur.] 1. The innermost and 
smallest of the satellites of Saturn, revolving 
about its primary in 22 hours 37 minutes. — 2. 
[f. c.] In zool., a golden-green South American 
beetle, Scarabceus mimas. 
mimbar, minbar (mim'-, min 'Mr), n. [Turk. 
minber = Pers. Hind, mimbar, ( Ar. manbar, a 
pulpit.] The pulpit in a mosque. It consisted 
originally of a plain low platform npproached by three 
steps, hut is now often an elevated structure surmounted 
by a richly ornamented canopy. It differs from a pulpit 
especially In that it is entered by stairs in front instead of 
at the side or in the rear. See cut in next column, 
mime (nrim), n. [< F. mime = Sp. Pg. It. mimo, 
< L. mi mm < Gr. fiiyog, an imitator, actor, also 
a kind of drama; cf. fupeiaBai, imitate; prob. 


mimetic 

akin to L. imitari , imitate: see imi- 
tate.] 1. An imitator; one skilled 
in mimicry; a mimic; specif i< ally, 
a mimic actor; a performer in the 
ancient farces or burlesques called 
mimes. 

Let him go now and brand another man in- 
juriously with the name of Mime, bein^ him- 
selfe the loosest and most extravagant Mime 
that hath been heard of; whom no let*se then 
almost halfe the world could serve for stage 
roome to play the Mims in. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

The strolling mimes carried the last, and 
probably many of the worst, reminiscences 
of the Roman acting drama across the 
period of those great migrations which 
changed the face of the Western world. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., 1. 1 1. 

2. A dramatic entertainment 
among the ancient Greeks of 
Sicily and southern Italy and 
the Romans, consisting 
generally of farcical mim- 
icry of real events and per- 
sons. The Greek mimes com- 
bined spoken dialogue of some- 
what simple and familiar charac- 
ter with action ; the Soman con- 
sisted chiefly of action, often of a 
coftrse and even indecent character, with little speaking. 
Hee pantomime. 

This we know in Laertius, that the Mimes of Sophron 
were of such recknlng with Plato, as to take them nightly 
to read on and after make them his pillow. Scaliger 
describes a Mims to he a Poem imitating any action to 
atirre up laughter. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

mime (mim), v. i . ; pret. and pp. mimed, ppr. 
miming. [< mime , «.] To mimic, or play the 
buffoon ; act in a mime. 

Acts Old Iniquity, and in the fit 

Of miming gets the opinion of a wit 

B. Jonson, Epigrams, cxv. 

mim eograph (mim'e-o-gr&f), n. [Irreg. < Gr. 
pifieiavai, imitate, + ypa<ptiv, write.] An ap- 
paratus invented by Edison, by which stencils 
of written pages may be obtained for the pro- 
duction of an indefinite number of copies. A 
pointed stylus is moved as in writing with a lead-pencil 
over a kind of tough prepared paper placed on a finely 
grooved steel plate, and the writing is thus traced in a 
Beries of minute perforations. Stencils may also he pre- 
pared on typewriters. 

Mim esa (mi-me'sii), n. [NL. (Shuckard, 1837), 
irreg. < Gr. yiprj'aig, imitation: see mimesis.] 
The typical genus of Mimes idee, having the inner 
Rpur of the hind tibiae broadly flattened. Eleven 
North American and seven European species 
are known. 

Mimesidse (mi-mes'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Mimesa 
4 -idee.] A family of fossorial hymenopterous 
insect.8. The prothorax is narrow, the fore wings have 
three suhmarginal cells, the abdomen is petiolate with the 
petiole depressed and generally furrowed above, the an- 
tennal flagellum is thickened at the apex, and the middle 
tibiae have only one apical spur. The family comprises 
the two genera Mimesa and Psen. 

mimesis (ml-me'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. piyricig, 
imitation, < pifietodai, imitate: see mime.] 1. 
In rhet., imitation or reproduction cf the sup- 
posed words of another, especially in order to 
represent his character. See prosopeeia. — 2. 
In zool., mimicry; simulated resemblance; 
physical or physiological simulation by one 
animal of another, or of a plant or other part 
of its surroundings. See mimicry, 3. 
mim etene (mim'e-ten), n. [So called from its 
close resemblance to pyromorphite ; < Gr .juptp 
He, an imitator (see mimetic), 4 -one.] Same 
as mimetite. 

Mimetes (ml-me'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. pimyri^ an 
imitator.] 1 . In en tom . : (a) A genus of noctuid 
moths. Hiibner, 1816. (6) A genus of weevils 
of the subfamily Otiorhynchincc. Eschscholtz , 
1818. — 2. In mammal ., a genus of anthropoid 
apes of the family Simiidce , a type of which is 
the chimpanzee : so called from tne likeness to 
man. This genus was proposed by W. E. Leach about 
1816, and antedates both Troglodytes of Geoff roy and An- 
thropopithecus of De Blainvllle; but these synonyms are 
more frequently used. See cut under chimpanzee. 

3. In ornith .: (a) A genus of Australian ori- 
oles of the family Oriolidce. King , 1826. Also 
Mimeta ( Vigors and Hors field, 1826). (b) Same 
as Mimus. C. W. L. Gloger, 1842. 

mimetesite (ml-met'e-sit), n. [Irreg. < Gr. fuy y- 
rr/g, an imitator (see 'Mimetes ), 4 -ite 2 .] Same 
as mimetite. 

mimetic (ml-met'ik), a. [= It. mimetico, < 
Gr. pifujTiKdg, imitative, < pi^tijifig, an imitator, 
< ptfiridOai, imitate: see mtme.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to mimicry or imitation ; apt in mimicry ; 
aping. 
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Bat Facus, lead by most mimetick apes, 

Coaid not depinge don Puco's antlck shapes. 

Whiting, Albino and Bellama, p. 9. (Want.) 

Brotherhoods of actors, ambitions of displaying their 
mimetic faculty to their townsfolk. 

/. D > Israeli, Amen, of Lit., L 398. 

2. Imitating; imitative. Specifically— (o) In to*. 
and bet., exhibiting mimicry ; characterized by mimicry, 
as the flowers of certain orchids which resemble butter* 
files. See mimicry, 3. 

In all these cases it appears that the mimetic species is 
protected from some enemy by its outward similarity to 
the form which it mimics. H. A. Nicholson. 

(b) In mineral., approximating closely to— that is, imitat- 
ing— other forms of a higher degree of symmetry. This 
characteristic usually results from twinning. For exam- 
ple, aragonite occurs in twin crystals which at first sight 
appear to be hexagonal in form. See pseudosymmetry and 
ttnn. 

mimetical (mi-met'i-kal), a. [< mimetic 4* -a/.] 
Same as mimetic. 

A dialogue In the old mimetical or poetic form. * 

Bp. Hurd, Foreign Travel, vlL 

mimetic&lly (ml-met'i-kal-i), adv. In a mi- 
metic manner; imitatively; in the manner of 
a mime. 

Homer . . . wished to express mimetically the rolling, 
thundering, leaping motion of the stone. 

De Quineey, Homer, 111. 

mimetism (mim'e-tizm), n. [< mimct-ic , q. v., 
4- -ism . j Same as mimesis, and mimicry , 3. 
mimetlte (mim'e-tit), m. K Gr. LUfujHjg, an imi- 
tator (see Mi metes ), + -ife\] Native arseniate 
of lead with chlorid of lead, a mineral of a 
yellow to brown color occurring in hexagonal 
prismatic crystals, often rounded, it Is isomor- 
pilous with pyromorphite, the phosphate of lead. Home 
varieties, as cimpylite, contain phosphoric acid, and hence 
are intermediate between mimetite and pyromorphite. 
Also called mimetesUe, mimetene . 
mimic (mim'ik), a. and n. [= F. mimique = Sp. 
mirnico = Pg. It. mimico , < L. mimic us , ( Gr. //////- 
k6c, belonging to mimes, < /////of, a mime: see 
mime.] I. a. 1. Actiug as a mime; given to 
or practising imitation ; imitative : as, a mimic 
actor. 

Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her (Reason] ; but, misjoining shapes. 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams. 

Milton, P. L., v. 110. 

2. Pertaining to mimicry or imitation ; exhib- 
iting, characterized by, or employed in simu- 
lation or mimicry; mimicking; simulating: as, 
the mimic stage; mimic action or gestures. 

Eager to win laurels on the mimic theatre of war. 

Prescott , Ferd. and Isa., L 15. 

Let the mimic canvas show 
Her calm benevolent features. 

Bryant, The Ages, lit 

8. Consisting of or resulting from imitation; 
simulated; mock: often implying a copy or 
imitation: as, a mimic battle; the mimic roy- 
alty of the stage. 

Blew mimic bootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him. 

1 Yordsworth, There was a Boy. 

Down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets. 

Longfellow , Rain in Summer. 

Mimic-flower beetles, an occasional name of the Lagrir 

idee. 

II. n. 1. One who or that which imitates or 
mimics ; specifically, an actor. 

Anon his Thisbe must be answered. 

And forth my mimic comes. 

Shak., M. N. D., UL 2. 19. 

Every sort 

Of gymnlck artists, wrestlers, riders, runners, 

Jngiers, and dancers, antijks, mummers, mimicks. 

Milton, S. A., L 1325. 

2. An imitation; anything copied from or 
made in imitation of something else, 
mimic (mim'ik), v. t. ; pret. and pp. mimicked , 
ppr. mimicking. [< mimic, a.] 1. To act in 

imitation of; simulate a likeness to; imitate 
or copy in speech or action, either mockingly 
or seriously. 

Vice has learned so to mimic virtue that It often creeps 
in hither under Its disguise. Steele, Spectator, No. 514. 
Mimic the tetchy humour, furtive glance. 

And brow where half was furious, half fatigued. 

Browning, Bing and Book, 1. 203. 

2. To produce an imitation of; make some- 
thing similar or corresponding to; copy in 
form, character, or quality. 

Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade 
Of palm and plantain, met from either side, 

High in the midst. Keats, Lamia, ii. 

Leonardo studies the laws of light scientifically, so that 
the proper roundness an i effect of distance should be ac- 
curately rendered, and all the subtleties of nature's smiles 
be mimicked. J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 277. 
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3. Specifically, in zodl. and hot., to imitate, 
simulate, or resemble (something else) in form, 
color, or other characteristic ; assume the char- 
acter or appearance of (some other object). See 
mimicry, 3. =SyiL L Ape, Mock, etc. See imitate. 

mimicalt (mim'i-kal), a. [< mimic +-«/.] Same 
as mimic. 

To some too, if they be far gone, mimical gestures are 
too familiar. Burton, Auat. of Mel., p. 233. 

To make our mirth the completer, Sir J. Minnes was In 
the highest pitch of mirth, and his mimicall tricks, that 
ever I saw, and most excellent pleasant company he is. 

Pepys, biary, II. 339. 

mimically (mim'i-kal-i), adv. In a mimicking 
or imitative manner. [Rare.] 

Such are good for nothing but either mimically to Imi- 
tate their neighbours’ fooleries, or to immerse themselves 
in a kind of lascivious and debauched living. 

South, Works, V. ix. 

mimi calnesa (mim'i-kal-nes), n. The quality 
of being mimical, [Rare.] 

mimic-beetle (mim'ik-be'tl), n. A coleopter- 
ous insect which feigns death when disturbed 
or alarmed, as some of the His ter idee and Byr- 
rhidee. 

mimi cker (mim'i-kfcr), n. One who or that 
which mimics. 

mimicry (mim'ik-ri), ft.; pi. mimicries (-riz). 
[< mimic 4- -ry.] 1. The act of imitating in 
speech, manner, or appearance; mockery by 
imitation; simulation. 

Absolute princes, who ruin their people by a mimicry 
of the great tnouarcha Hume, Essays, ii. 11. 

A few old men, the last survivors of our generation. . . . 
will remember . . . that exquisite mimicry [of Lord Hol- 
land’s] which ennobled, instead of degrading. 

Macaulay, Lord Holland. 

2. An imitation; that which imitates or simu- 
lates. 

In France an imitative school . . . has executed skilful 
mimicries of ancient glass painting. Kncyc. Bril, X. 673. 

3. Iu zool., the simulation of something else 
in form or color, etc. : mimesis. Commonly called 
protective mimicry , from tne Immunity secured by snch re- 
semblance, as when the Insect known as the walking-stick 
simulates a dead twig of a tree, when a butterfly assimilates 
In color to that of tne flowers upon which it habitually 
feeds, or a bird's nest is so constructed as to resemble a 
bunch of moss on a bough, etc. Also mimetism. 

Both mimicry and Imitation are [here] need in a meta- 
phorical sense, as Implying that close external likeness 
which causes things unlike in structure to be mistaken 
for each other. A. R. Wallace, Nat Select., p. 75. 

mimic-thrush (m im ' ik- thrush ) , w . A book-name 
of the mocking-bird, Mimus poly glottus. 

Mimidffi (mim'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Mimus + 
-idee.] The Miminw rated as a family of oscine 
passerine birds. 

Mimin g* (mi-ml'ne), n. pi. ("NL., < Mimus + 
-ince.] A subfamily of turdoid oscine passerine 
birds, typified by the genus Mimus; the mock- 
ers, mock-birds, or mocking-birds. The group is 
variously located in the ornithological system, being some- 
times placed in Turdidoe, sometimes associated with the 
wrens In LuArichidce, and sometimes referred to the Txma- 
ludcs under the name of American babblers. These birds 
have a moderate (sometimes extremely long and bowed) 
bill, short wings, long rounded tail, and scutellate tarsi. 
Leading genera are Mimus, Harporhynchus, Oroscoptes, 
Qaleoscoptes. Familiar examples are the mocking-bird, 
thrasher, and catbird. All are confined to America. See 
cuts under catbird and mocking-bird. 

mimin e (mim'in), a . Of or pertaining to the 
Mint hue. 

mimistt (mi' mist), n. [< mime 4- -wf.] A 
writer of mimes. 

Thereupon were called Poets Mimistes: as who would 
say, imitable and meet to be followed for their wise and 
grane lessons. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p, 21. 

mimmation (mi-ma'shou), «. [< Ar. mini , the 

name of the letter m, ■£ -ation . Cf. mytacism .] 
The frequent use of the letter m ; specifically, 
the addition of m to a final vowel. 

The principal differences between these dialects [the 
Semltic-Babylonian and the Semitic- Assyrian] are — 1st, 
the use of mimmation by the Babylonians, and not by the 
Assyrians ; thus the Babylonian words Sumirim and Akka- 
dim were rendered by the Assyrians Sumiri and Akkadi. 

Eng. Encyc., Arts and Sciences, Sapp., p. 173. 

mim-mouthed (mim'moutht), a. [Sc. usually 
mim-mou’ed ; < mim 4- mouthed .] 1. Reserved 

in discourse : implying affectation of modesty. 

I’m no for being mim-mou’d , when there’s no reason ; 
bat a man had as gude, whiles, cast a knot on his tongue. 

The Smugglers, I. 164. {Jamieson.) 

2. Affectedly moderate at table. Jamieson. 

mimographer (mi-mog'ra-frr). n. [Cf. F. mi- 
mographe = Pg. mimographo ; < L. mimographus , 
a writer of mimes, < Gr. ptiwyp&tpog, writing 
mimes, < /ri/<of, a mime, 4- ypafeiv, write.] A 
writer of mimes or farces. 


Mimus 

For the best idea that can now be formed of the manner 
of this famous mimographer we must have recourse, I be- 
lieve, to the fifteenth lay] of Theocritua 

Twining, tr. of Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, I., note 6. 

Mimosa (mi-mo 'sk),n. [NL. (Tournefort,1700), 
so called from its imitating the sensibility of 
animal life; < L. mimus , < Gr. pipo c, a mimic: 
see mime, n.] 1. A large genus of leguminous 

plants of the suborder Mimosece and the tribe 
ICumimosew , characterized by a legume with en- 
tire or jointed valves which break away from 
a narrow persistent placenta. The plants arc 
either herbs, erect or climbing shrubs, or sometimes trees, 
and are often prickly. The leaves are almost always bipin- 
note, but rarely there are none, or the expanded petlolo 
(phy llod lum) takes the place of the leaf ; and in many spe- 
cies the leaves are sensitive, closing when touched. The 
flowers are small and sessile, usually having the stamens 
very much longer than the corolla; they are arranged in 
globular heads or in cylindrical spikes. About 280 spe- 
cies have been described, natives of the warmer parts of 
America and Africa, of tropical Asia, and of the Mascarene 
Islands. Many are cultivated, the most common being the 
sensitive-plant or humble-plant of hothouses, M. pudica, 
which is a branching annual one or two feet in height, hav- 
ing a great many small leaflets, all highly sensitive when 
touched. M. myriadenia Is a woody climber of trupical 
America, and is remarkable for the great height which it 
attains, ascending to the tops of the tallest trees. 

2. [L c.] A plant of this genus. 

For not Mimosa's tender tree 
Shrinks sooner from the touch than he. 

Scott, Marmion, tv., Iut. 

mimosa-bark (xm-md'sji-bhrk), n. The bark 
of several Australian acacia- or wattle-trees, 
much used in tanning. 

Mimosese (mi-mo'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1825), < Mimosa + -ea\] A suborder 
of legumiuous plants, characterized by small 
regular flowers with a gamosepalous calyx, by 
having the petals valvate and often united be- 
low the middle, and by having stamens which 
are free or mouadelphous. It embraces 6 tribes, 2D 
genera. Mimosa being tne type, and abont 1,350 species, 
the majority of which are confined to the tropics. 

mim08ite (mi-mo'sit), n. [< Minwsa 4- -iU ?.] 
A fossil seed-pod supposed to have belonged 
to a plant of the mimosa family. 

mimotype (mim'o-tip), n. [< Gr. /////of, a mimic, 
4- iwof, form.] In zodl. and zoogeog., a type 
or form of animal life which in one country is 
the analogue or representative of a type or form 
found in another country, to which it is not very 
closely related. Thus, the American starlings ( Tctcri - 
das ) aremimotypes of the Old World starlings (Slvrnidoe ) ; 
the American genus Oeornys is mlmotypic of the African 
Otoruchus; the American jumping-mouse {Zapus) replaces 
the jerboas {Dipus) of Africa. 

Mimotype*, forms distantly resembling each other, but 
fulfilling similar functiona ... By the use of this term, 
the word "analogue” may he relieved of a port of the bur- 
den borne by It Smithsonian Report (1881 X p. 460, note. 

mlmotypic (mim-6-tip'ik), a . [< mimotype 4- 

-ic.] Having the character of a mimotype. 

Mimuleae (mi-mu'lf-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1876), < Mimulus 4* -ca>.] A sub- 
tribe of plants of the order Scrqphularinew and 
the tribe Gratioletc , characterized by a five- 
toothed calyx, by having the stamens inserted 
within the eorolla-tube, with the anther-cells 
contiguous, and by a loculieidal capsule with 
two or four valves. The subtribe embraces 6 
genera, Mimulus being the type, and about 56 
species. 

Mimulus (mim'fi-lus), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1753), 
so called from the resemblance of its corolla to a 
mask; < LL. mimulus , a little mime, dim. of L. mi- 
mus : see mime.] A genus of scrophulariaceous 
plants of the tribe Gratiolecv , type of the subt ribe 
Mimulecc, characterized by atubularcalyx,^ which 
is almost always five-angled or five-toothed, by 
a two-valved capsule, and by having numerous 
seeds, with the placentae usually united to form 
a central column. They are reclining or erect, rare- 
ly tall, and alightlv woody herbs, with opposite undivided 
leaves, and often showy flowers, which are yellow, orange, 
red, violet, or rose-colored, and solitary in the axils of Ihe 
leaves, or sometimes racemed at the tips of the branches. 
The species, numbering 45 or 50, are especially numerous in 
Pacific North America, but are also widely dispersed else- 
where in temperate regions, though not in In rope. Hants 
of the genus bear the general name of monkey -flower. M. 
ringens and M. alatus, with violet-purple floweis, are com- 
mon species of wet places in the eastern United States. 
Various species are cultivated, chiefly In conservatories, 
some much prized. Among them are M. moschatus, the 
musk-plant of gardens, strongly musk-scented, the flowers 
small and pale-yellow ; M. cardinalis, with large scarlet 
corolla; and M. glutinosus, a shrubby, very ornamental 
conservatory species, the flowers from salmon colored to 
scarlet. 

Minina (mi'mus), w. [NL., < L. mimus , < Gr. 
fii/uK, an imitator: see mime.] A genus of 
American birds of which the mocking-bird, M. 
polyglottus , is the type. See mocking-bird , and 
cut under catbird. 
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Mimusops 

MimilBOps (mi-mu'sops), it. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1753 ), so called from the fancied resemblances 
of the flowers to an ape’s face ; < Gr. yipovs, gen. 
of (ufi&j an ape (< ftifteioBat, imitate, fdpoq, an im- 
itator: see mime), + inff, face.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants of the nat- 
ural order Sapotacece and the tribe Bumeliea. 
It it characterized by having the six or eight segments 
of the calyx arranged in two aeries, the outer ones Includ- 
ing the inner, which are more slender ; the lobes of the 
corolla entire and three times as many as the calyx-seg- 
ments ; and the six or eight staminodia, which are alter- 
nate with the same number of stamena. They are trees, or 
rarely shrubs, with a milky juice, and usually small white 
flowers, which are often fragrant. In axillary clusters. 
About SO species are known, found throughout the tropics. 
Several, from India and Ceylon, yield a heavy durable 
timber, and if. Elengi also produces small edible berries, 
the seeds of which afford an abundance of oiL See balata- 
yum, bully-tree, cow-tree, and <ftUy3. 

min 1 !, pron. A Middle English form of mine*. 
min 2 !, a. [ME., also myn , minne , mynne , < AS. 
min , less (not ‘small,’ the positive form being not 
in use), = OS. minniro = OPries. witnn^ra, minra 
(cf. min, adv.) = MD. mindre, D. minder = MLG. 
min, minner, minder =OHG. minniro, MHO. min - 
ncr, minre, G. minder = IceL minnr = Sw. Dan. 
mindre = Goth, minniza, compar., less; cf. OS. 
minnisto = OFries. minnust = D. MLG. minst = 
OHG. minnist, MHG. minnest , G. mindest = Icel. 
minnst = Sw. minst = Dan. mindst = Goth, min - 
nists (cf. mins, minz, adv.), superl., least; com- 
par. and superl. (reduced in the compar. min, as 
m bet for better , less, etc.), = L. compar. minor , 
neut. minus, less (superl. minimus, least), posi- 
tive stem *minu-, whence minuere , lessen (see 
minish, minuend , etc.), = Gr. luvvq, little, small 
(not in good use, but assumed or revived as the 
base of the derived forms / uvbBeiv , lessen, fuvw- 
6a, a little, etc. ); cf. Ir. min , small ; perhaps Skt. 
V mi (present stem mina -), make less. Hence, 
from L., minor , minus, minority , etc., minister , 
administer, etc., minim, minimum, minimize , 
minute l, minute 2 , minish, diminish , comminute, 
etc. ; from E., mince , minnow , etc.] Less. 

The more and the minne. 

Le Bone Florence (Ritson’s Met. Rom., HI.), L 549. 
It is of the for to forgyfe 
Alkyn tryspaa both more & mynn. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnirall), p. 104. 

min 3 ! (min), ». [ME., also minne, mynne, < Icel. 
minni, memory, remembrance ; cf . OS. minna, 
minnia = OHG. minna, MHG. minne. G. (re- 
vived) minne , love, orig. ‘memory’: akin to E. 
mine$, mind l, etc.: see mine 3 , mind L] Mem- 
ory: remembrance. 

min 3 ! (min), v. t. [< ME. minnen, mynnen, < Icel. 
minna, bring to mind, < minni, mind, memoir: 
see min 3 , n. Cf. mine 3 .] 1. To bring to the 
mind of; remind. 

Syr, of one thinge I wolle you mynne, 

And beseche you for to sptxle. 

MS. Hart. 2252, f. 88. (HaUiweU.) 

2. To remember. 

The clowdys ovyr-caste, all lyat was leate, 

Hya myat was more then ye myat mynne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 47. ( Haiti well .) 
Euery psalm e qwencheth a synne 
As ofte as a man thoth hem mynne. 

Political Poems , etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 90. 

3. To mention. 

Palomydon put hym full prestly to say. 

And meuit of his mater, that I mynnet are. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 8876. 

min 4 (min), n. [ Perhaps a familiar var. of mam 1 , 
mama .] Mother. [Scotch.] 

I’m Johnny Faa o' Yetholm town, 

There dwell my min and daddie O. 

Johnnie Faa (Child’s Ballads, IV. 284)i 

min 5 (min), n. A dialectal or affected form of 
man. 

min. An abbreviation of mineralogy, mineralogi - 
cal, minimum , minute, minim, and minor. 
mina 1 (ml'nii), n. [L., also mna, < Gr. yvd, a 
weight, a sum of money; < Heb. mdneh , a 
weight, prop, part, portion, number, < mandh, 
divide, measure out, allot.] A unit of weight 
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of several different sturnoid passerine birds of 
India and countries further east, (a) Any spe- 
ciesof the genus Acridotheres (which seek (6) Any species 
of the genus Eulabes, several of which inhabit India, Cey- 
lon, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, etc. ; a hill-mina. (See h£U-mi- 
na, and cut under Eulabes .) The common talking starling 
or religions grackle of India is B. (formerly Gracula) reU- 
yiosa, of a purplish -black color with a white mirroron the 
wing, yellow bill and feet, and curious leafy lappets of a 
yellow or orange color on the bead. It is easily lamed and 
taught to speak with singular distinctness. This and some 
other members of the same genua are common cage-birds 
in Europe and the United States, 
mina-bird (mi'n§-b6rd), n. Same as mina^. 
minablet (mi'na-bl), o. [< mine 2 -I- -able.] 
Capable of being mined. 

He began to undermine it (finding the earth all about 
very minable). North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 115. 

minacious (mi-na'shus), a. [= It. minaccioso, 
an extended form of minace = Pg. minaz, < L. 
minax ( minac -), full of threats: see menace, w.] 
Threatening; menacing. [Rare.] 

Whether the face of heaven smile upon us with a cheer- 
ful bright azure, or look upon us with a more sad and 
minacious countenance. 

Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 63. 

minadty (mi-nas'i-ti), n. [< L. minax ( minac -), 
threatening, minacious (see menace), + -ity. 1 
Disposition to threaten. Coles, 1717. [Rare.] 
minar (mi-nar'), n. [Ar. mindr, a candlestick, 
lamp, lighthouse (cf. Heb. manor ah, a candle- 
stick): cf. ndr, fire, nur, light, nawwir, enlight- 
en, illumine. Heb. nur, shine.] In Moslem 
arch., a lighthouse ; a tower; a minaret. 

In the burning sun the golden dome [of a mosque in the 
city of Meshed] seemed to cast out rays of dazzling light; 
and the roofs of the adjoining minors shone like brilliant 
beacons. O' Donovan, Menr, vL 

minaret (min'a-ret), n. [= F. minaret = Pg 
minareto = It. minareto , minar etto, < 

Sp. minarete, < Turk, mindre = Hind. 
mindr a, mindr , a high slender tow- 
er, a minaret, < Ar. mandra, a lamp, 
lighthouse, minaret, < mindr , candle- 
stick, lamp, lighthouse: see minar.] 

In Moslem arch., a slender and lofty 
turret typically rising by several 
stages or stones, and surrounded 
by one or more projecting balco- 
nies, characteristic of Mohammedan 
mosques, and corresponding to the ™ r 
belfry of a Christian church. From ■iW 
the balconies of the minarets the people are 
summoned to prayer five times a day by 
criers. See muezzin, and cut under mosque. 

Another [mosque] has a very high minaret 
or tower, the out side of which is entirely 
cased with green tiles. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, IL L 121. 

minargent (mi-niir'jent), n. [< NL. 
(alu)min(ium) + L* argentum , sil- 
ver.] A kind of aluminium bronze, 
the ingredients of which are copper 
1,000 parts, nickel 700, antimony 50, 
and aluminium 20. Minaret, 

minatorial (min-a-to'ri-al), a. [< Mo^iue of 
minatory + -a/.] Threatening ; men- ^S^ie 0 * 1 ' 
acing. 

minatorially (min-a-td'ri-al-i),adr. In a threat- 
enacing manner. 

(min 'a-to-ri-li), adv . In a minatory 


minch-house 

Mynce that plouer. Babees Book (E. E. T. H.\ p. 265. 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs. 

Shak., Hamlet, iL 2. 587. 

They brought some cold bacon and coarse oat-cake. The 
sergeant asked for pepper and salt, minced the food fine, 
and made it savory. Mrs. OasktB, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxiv. 

2. To lessen ; diminish ; especially, to diminish 
in speaking; speak of ligntly or slightingly; 
minimize. 

Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter. 
Making it light to Csssio. Shak. , Othello, iL 3. 248. 

For though shee held her to the commandment yet the 
threatening annexed shee did somewhat mince and extenu- 
ate. Pwrchas, Pilgrimage, p. 26. 

Be gone, Futelli ! do not mince one syllable 
Of what you hear. Ford, Lady's Trial, L X 

What say the soldiers of me? and the same words ; 
Mince 'em not, good Aecius, but deliver 
The very forms and tongues they talk withal. 

« Fletcher, Valentinian, L S. 

3. To utter primly ; bring or show forth spar- 
ingly or in a half-spoken way ; hence, to display 
with affected delicacy; use affectation in re- 
gard to: as, to mince one’s words or a narra- 
tive; to mince the lapses of one’s neighbors; a 
minced oath. 

Behold yon simpering dame, . . . 

That minces virtue, and doth shake the head 
To hear of pleasure's name. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 122. 

4. To effect mincingly. [Rare.] 

To the ground 

Three times she bows, and with s modest grace 
Minces her spruce retreat. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, iiL 182. 
Minced oollops. 8ee collop.— Minced pie. See mince- 
pie.— To mince matters, to speak of things with affectr 
ed delicacy. 

n - intrans. 1 . To walk with short steps or 
with affected nicety; affect delicacy in man- 
ner. 

Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, . . . walk- 
ing and mincing as they go. Isa. ill 16. 


ening or menacing maimer. 
minatorily( 
manner ; with threats. 

minatory (min'a-to-ri), a. [= It. minatorio , < 
LL. minatori us, ‘threatening (cf. minator, one 
who drives cattle), < L. minari, pp. mina t us , 
threaten, drive: see menace.] Threatening; 
menacing. 

The king made a statute monitory and minatory, towards 
justices of peace, that they should duly execute their office. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 76. 
The minatory proclamation issued last week by the Czar 
from Livadia. Fortnightly Ret., N. 8., XXXI X 877. 

minaul (mi-n&r), «. Same as monaul . 
minb&r. n. See mimbar. 
mince (mins), r. ; pret. and pp. minced , ppr. 
mincing. [< ME. *mincen , *myneen, minsen , (a) 
partly < AS. minsian , make less, become less, 

and of value, originally Assyrian, but used also ( ? f / v ^ bal . n ‘- parsimony, 

also in cleanse, rinse , etc.) (cf. Icel. minnka=8w. 
minska = Dan. mindske, make less, with forma- 
tive -A'), < min, less (see mtn 2 ); (ft) partly < OF. 


and stone Babylonian and Assyiian standards show that 
there were two Assyrian min&s, one varying from 960 to 
1.040 grams, and the other of half that weight. The As- 
syrians divided the mina into 60 shekels, and 60 mlnaa 
made a talent. In Athens at the time of Pericles it was, 
in weight of silver, 100 drachmas, equivalent to 436.3 grams, 
or 15.4 ounces avoirdupois, or 14 -f ounces tn^, and was in 
value about fl8. 

(The Babylonians] constituted a new mina for them- 
selves, consisting of 50 shekels instead of 60. 

B. V. Uead, Historla Numorum, Int., p. xxxiL 

mina 2 (mi'na), w. [Also mino , myna, mynah, 
and mania; ( Hind, maind, a starling.] On© 


mincer, F. mincer , cut small. < mince, slender, 
slight, puny, prob. of Teut. origin, perhaps from 
the superl. of min, less (see min 2 ), or more prob. 
the aaj. mince is a back formation from the 
verb mincer , which is then < 08. minson, etc., 
make small: see above.] I. frans. 1. To make 
less ; make small ; specifically, to cut or chop 
into very small pieces : as, to mince meat. 


Away, I say ; time wears : hold up your head and mince. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 1. 8. 

2. To speak with affected elegance. 

Low spake the lass, and lisp’d and minced the while. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 76. 

mince (mins), n. [< mince(-meat).] Same as 
mince-meat. 

Upsetting whatever came in his way — now a pan of 
milk, and now a basin of mince. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 342. 

mince-meat (mins 'met), n. [Prop, minced 
meat.] 1. Meat chopped small; hence, any- 
thing chopped or broken into small pieces, lit- 
erally or figuratively . 

Their first shot struck us in the bows, knocked our two 
gunners into mince meal. 

R. L. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrae, li. 

2. The material of which mince-pies are made. 

Also called minced meat and mince. 

mince-pie (mins'pi'), ». [< mince(-meat) + pie 1 .] 
A pie made with minced meat, fruit, etc. It has 
long been especially associated witn Christmas 
festivities among English-speaking peoples. 
Also called minced pie. 

mincer (min's^r), w. One who minces. 

Mincers of each other's fame. Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 

mincht (minch), n. [< ME. mynche; a reduced 
form of minchen.] Same as minchen . HalH- 
well. 

minchent (min'chen), n. [Also mynchen , min- 
cheon, minchun ; < ME. minchen , monchef i, mune- 
chene, < AS. myneceu, mynecynu, pi. mynecena , 
munecena , a nun, fern, of munuc, a monk: see 
monk.] A nun. 

Mincheon Lane, so called of tenements there sometime 
pertaining to the minchuns, or nuns of St. Helen's, in 
Biahopgate Street. 

Stow, Survey of London, quoted In N. and Q., 7th ser., 

[IIL 314. 

mincheryt (min'ch^r-i), ». [Also mynchery; < 
minch , minchen, + -ry.] A nunnery. 

In telling how Begu, within the minchery at Hackness, 
was miraculously given to know of St. Hilda's death, miles 
away, at Whitby, etc. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, it 297. 

minch-h0U8et, »• [Perhaps a dial, corruption 
of men 1 8 house, a cottage attached to a farm- 
house, where the men-servants cook their vic- 
tuals (Jamieson).] A roadside inn. 

Then lay at a minch-house in the road, being a good inne 
for the country ; tor most of the public houses I mett with 
before In country places were no better than ale houses, 
which they call here minch- houses. . . . Gott to Lesma- 
hago, which I found to be but a small village, but in It is 
a sort of Inne or minsh-house of considerable note kept by 
a ffanoer of great dealings. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 44. 
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minting 

mincing (min'sinflr), p. a . Speaking or walking 
affectedly or with caution; affectedly elegant 
and nice ; simpering. 

Fast by her side did sitt the bold Sansloy, 

Fttt mate for such a mincing mineon. 

Spencer, F. Q., II. iL 37. 

A Frown upon some Faces penetrates more, and makes 
deeper Impression than the Fawning and soft Glances of 
a mincing Smile. HoweU, Letters, iL 4. 

The mincing lady Prioress and the broad speaking gap- 
toothed Wife of Bath. Dryden, Tales and Fables, Pref. 

Saw a vulgar looking, fat man with spectacles, and a 
mincing , rather pretty pink and white woman, his wife. 

GreviUe, Memoirs, Feb. 17, 1831. 

The rough, spontaneous conversation of men they [the 
clergy] do not hear, but only a minting and affected 
speech. Emerson , The American 8cholar. 

mincing-horse (min'sing-hdrs), n. A wooden 
horse or stand on which anything is minced or 
chopped. 

The blubber Is transported In strap-tubs to the mincing- 
hone. C. M. Scammon , Marine Mammals, p. 238. 

mincing-knife (miu'smg-nif), n. A tool con- 
sisting of a curved blade fixed to an upright 
handle, or several such blades diverging, used 
for mincing meat, vegetables, etc. ; a chopping- 
knife. 

mincingly (min'sing-li), adv. In a mincing, 
affected, or cautious way; sparingly ; with af- 
fectation or reserve. 

Caraffa . . . more mincingly terming their now pope 
. . . vice-deua, vice-god. 

Sheldon, Miracles, p. 278. (Latham,) 

My steed trod mincingly, aa the brambles and earth gave 
way beneath his feet O' Donovan, Merv, xviii. 

mincing-spade (min'siiig-snad), n. A sharp- 
edged spade used on a whaling-vessel for cut- 
ting up blubber preparatory to trying it out. 

mincturiencyt (mingk-tu'ri-en-si), n. [For 
*tnicturiency, < L. micturire , urinate: see mic- 
turition .] Micturition. 

mind 1 (mind), n. [< ME. mind , mynd , mend , 
mund, < AS. gemyna (not *mynd , m commonly 
cited, this form, without the prefix, occurring 
only in derivatives), memory, remembrance, 
memorial, mind, thought, = Icel. minni (for 
*tnindi), memory, = Sw. minne = Dan. minde 
(developed from minne, itself from orig. m minde), 
memory, = Goth, gamunds (also gaminthi ), 
memory ; with collective prefix ge-, and forma- 
tive -d (orig. pp. suffix), < munan (pres, man, 
pret. munde ), also gemunan ( geman , etc.), also 
d-munan , on-munan , remember, be mindful of, 
consider, think, = OS. farmunan , despise, = 
Icel. muna = Goth, gamunan , remember: see 
mine 3 . From the same source are AS. myne , 
mind, purpose, desire, love, = Icel. munr , mind, 
desire, love, = Goth, mun #, purpose, device, 
readiness (see minne); all from a Teut. y/ man 
= L. 3/ men in meminisse, remember (perf. as 
pres., memini= AS. man, I remember), reminisci , 
recall to mind, recollect, men(t-)s, mind (a form 
nearly = E. mind), mentiri , lie, etc., = Gr. 3/ 
yev in ygvtg, wrath, uivog. mind, etc., yvaoBai, 
remember, etc., = Skt. y man , think. This is 
one of the most prolific of the Aryan roots : in 
E., of AS. or other Teut. origin, are mind 1 , re- 
mind, min 3 , mine 3 , minion, mignonette , miniken, 
minx l, mean 1 , etc.; of L. origin, memento , remi- 
niscence , men ta l , men tion , a men tin, demen ted, com- 
ment, commentary, etc., Minerva , etc. ; of Gr. ori- 
gin, mentor , etc. The word man is also usually 
referred to this root : see wmw.] 1 . That which 
feels, wills, and thinks ; the conscious subject; 
the ego; the soul. Some writer* make an obscure 
distinction between mind. souL and spirit. With them 
the mind is the direct subject of consciousness. 

For to say truely . what els Is man but his minde f which, 
whosoeuer haue skil to compasse, and make yeeldlng and 
flexible, what may not he comm&und the body to per- 
fourme? Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 164. 

Mind, therefore, is to be understood as the subject of the 
various internal phenomena of which we are conscious or 
that subject of which consciousness is the general phe- 
nomenon. Consciousness is, in fact, to the mind what 
extension Is to matter or body. Though both are phe- 
nomena, yet both are essential qualities ; for we can neither 
conceive mind without consciousness, nor bodv without 
extension. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, ix. 

By the mind of a man, we understand that in him which 
thinks, remembers, reasons, wills. 

Reid, Intellectual Powers, L 1. 

By the Human Mind are to be understood its two facul- 
ties called, respectively, the understanding and the wilL 
Swedenborg , Christian Psychol, (tr. by GormanX P- 80. 

The ideal have of the human mind, In so far as It is a 
thinking thing, and not extended in length, breadth, and 
depth, and participating in none of the properties of body, 
is incomparably more distinct than the idea of any corpo- 
real object Deecartee, Meditations (tr. by Veltch), iv. 

In psychology, on the other hand, the individual mind 
may mean either (1.) the series of feelings, or “mental 
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phenomena" above referred to; or (11.) the subject of these 
feelings, for whom they are phenomena : or (ill.) the sub- 

{ ect of these feelings or phenomena 4 - the series of feel- 
ngs or phenomena themselves, the two being in that re- 
lation to each other in which alone the one is subject and 
the other a series of feelings, phenomena, or objects. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., IL 30. 
Mind consists of feelings and the relations among feel- 
ings. H. Spencer , Bata of Ethics, 8 41. 

Whatever all men inevitably mean by the word “ I ’’ (the 
empirical ego of philosophy), whenever they say I think, 
or feel, or intend this or that ; and whatever they under- 
stand others to mean by using similar language — thus 
much, and no more, we propose at first to include under the 
term mind. O. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, Ink, p. 4. 

Mind is the sum of our processes of knowing, our feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain, and our voluntary doings. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 2. 

2. The intellect, or cognitive faculty or part of 
the soul, as distinguished from feeling and 
volition; intelligence. The old psychologists 
made intellect and will the only faculties of 
the soul. 

Years that bring the philosophic mind. 

Wordsworth, Immortality. 
Wordsworth says of him [Milton] that “His soul was as 
a star and dwelt apart." But I should rather be inclined 
to say that it was his mind that was alienated from the 
present. Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 164. 

3. The field of consciousness ; contemplation ; 
thought; opinion. 

Yesterday he thought so moche in his minde on her 
that in the noure of euyn songe he gaf to her in Iapyng a 
buffet Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 168. 

“ But that," quod he, “ it fill in my mynde that I myght 
not kepe me ther-fro." Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), Hi 427. 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 86. 
Others esteeme the Rluer Cant&n ... to be that Gan- 
ges: of which minde are Mercator, Maginus, Gotardus 
Arthus, and their disciples. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 461. 
Consider of it, take advice, and speak your minde. 

Judges xix. 80. 

These Discourses show somewhat of the mind, but not 
the whole mind of Selden, even In the subjects treated of. 

InL to Selden' s Table-Talk, p. 10. 

4. Disposition; cast of thought and feeling; 
inclination; desire. 

I am a fellow o’ the strangest mind. 

Shak., T. N., L 3. 120. 
The truth is, that Godwin and his Sons did many things 
boistrously and violently, much against the Kings Minde. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., vL 
Pity melts the mind to love. 

Dryden , Alexander’s Feast, L 96. 

5. Intention; purpose. 

The Duke had a very noble and honourable mynde al- 
wayes to pay his debts well, and when he lacked money, 
would not stick to sell the greatest part of his plate. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 280. 
Her mind to them again she briefly doth unfold. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, L 168. 
Who can belelve that whole Parlaments elected by the 
People from all parts of the Land, should meet in one 
mind, and resolution not to advise him, but to conspire 
against him ? Milton, Elkonoklastes, xv. 

My lady herself is of no mind In the world, and for that 
reason her woman is of twenty minds In a moment 

Steele, Spectator, No. 187. 
Religious bodies which have a mind of their own, and 
are strong enough to make it felt 

H. X. Oxenham, 8hort Studies, p. 406. 

0. Memory ; remembrance : as, to call to mind ; 
to have, to keep, or to bear in mind. 

Whare-so I be, whare-so I sytt, what -so I doo the mynd 
of the sauoyre of the name Ihesu departis noghte fra my 
mynde. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 2. 
Sithe tyme of mend this land ded neuer soo, 

And aa for vs we will not [now] begvnne. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.), L 1772. 

Marie, of me haue thou mynde, 

Some comforte vs two for to kythe. 

Thou knowes we are comen of thi kynde. 

York Plays, p. 476. 

All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck’d, and not a man of you 
Had so much grace to put It in my mind. 

Shak., Rich. III., 11. 1. 120. 

7f. Mention. 

As the bokis maken mends. Gower, Conf. Amant, vii. 

8f. Courage; spirit. Chapman — Absence of 
mind. See absence. — A month’s mind, (a) In the Rom. 
Cath. Ch, constant prayer In behalf of a dead person dur- 
ing the whole month immediately following his decease, 
the sacrifice of the mass being offered in a more than 
usually solemn manner especially on the third, seventh, 
and thirtieth days after the person’s death. Also called 
a monthly mind. 

That is to wete, in the day or morow after discesse vij. 
trentallis; and every weke folowing unto my menthes 
mynde oon trentall, and iii. trentalles at my monthes 
mynde biside the solempne dirige and masse. 

Poston Letters , IIL 463. 
Dirges, requiems, masses, monthly minds, anniversaries, 
and other offices for the dead. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. .373. 
(6) Earnest desire : strong inclination. 


mind 

Luc. Yet here they (papers] shall not lie, for catching 
cold. 

Jul. 1 see you have a month's mind to them. 

Shak., T. G. of V., L 2. 137. 
For if a trumpet sound, or drum beat. 

Who hath not a month's mind to combat? 

S. Butler, Hudibras, L iL 11L 
A year’s mind, a service similar to that of the month’s 
mmd, on the anniversary of a person's death. 

Each returning year's mind or anniversary only of their 
death. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii 329. 

Master mind. See master^.— Sound and disposing 
mind and memory. See memory.— The mind's eye. 
See eyei.— Time out of mind. See time.— To hear in 
mind. See ftearl.— To be in two about a thing, 

to be in doubt 

At first I was in two minds about taking such a liberty. 

Dickens , Bleak House. 

To be out Of one's mind, (a) To be forgotten by one. 
What so euer he dede In eny wise 
Thoo ij princes wer neuer out qf his mynde. 

Oenerydes (£. E. T. S.X L 2968. 

(6) To be msd or insane. 

“ Are y a out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse," 

Said Lady Clare, “ that ye speak so wild ? ” 

Tennyson , Lady Clare. 

To break one’s mind, to bring to mind, to call to 
mind, to change one’s mind, to cross one’s mind, to 
free one’s mind, see the verba.— To give a bit of one's 
mind. See 6ft2._xo give all one's mind tojo study or 
cultivate with earnestness and persistence.— TO have a 
mind, (a) To be inclined or disposed. Also to have a 
great mind. 

Lord, what ail I, that I have no mind to fight now? 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iL 4. 
My Lord told us that the University of Cambridge had 
a mind to choose him for their burgess. 

Pepys, Diary, 1. 44. 

He had a great mind to prosecute the printer. 

H. Walpole, To Mann, Aug. 28, 1742. 
There is nothing so easy as to find out which opinion 
the man in doubt has a mind to. Steele, Tatler, No. 26. 
(6) To have a thought; take care. 

To whom thou speke, haue good mynde. 

And of whom, how, when, and where. 

Books of Precedence (E.E.T. 8., extra ser.X L 110. 
TO have half a mind, to be pretty much disposed ; have 
a certain inclination : generally used lightly. 

I've half a mind to die with you. 

Tennyson , Death of the Old Year. 

TO have in mind, to hold or call up in the memory ; think 
of or about. 

Man, among thi myrthis haue in mynde 
From whens thou come & whidir thou teendls. 

Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 114. 
Nor do I particularly affect simple-minded old ladies. 
By-the-bye, I must have mine in mind ; It won’t do to 
neglect her. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xlv. 

To make up one's mind. Beemakei.— To put In mind, 

to remind. 

They [the Lords] put the Queen in mind of the fearful 
Examples of Gods Judgments extant in Scripture upon 
King Saul, for sparing of Agag. Baker, Chronicles, p. 369. 

He puts me in mind of the picture of the great ox in a 
gilt frame. Bulwer, Pelham, xll. 

Unconscious mind See unconscious. = Byn. Mind, In- 
tellect, Soul, Spirit, reason, sense, brains. Primarily, mind 
Is opposed to matter, intellect to feeling and will, soul to 
body, and spirit to flesh. The old division of the powers 
of the mind was into intellect, sensibilities, and will ; mind 
Is variously used to cover all or some of these, but when 
leas than the whole Is meant it is chiefly the intellect : as, 
he seems to have very little mind. Yet mind is sometimes 
used with principal reference to the will : aa, I have half 
a mind to go. Where spirit and soul differ, spirit applies 
rather to moral force, and soul to depth and largeness of 
feeling. (See soul.) In the New Testament sotd Is used 
to translate a word covering all life, whether physical or 
spiritual, as In Mat. x. 28. Upon the highest usage in the 
Scriptures is founded the common representation of man 
as immortal by the word sord. Hence soul is used for the 
central, essential, or life-giving part of anything : as, he 
was the sold of the party. The definitions under eacn of 
these words should oe studied to get its range and idiom- 
atic uses. See reason. 

mind 1 (mind), v. [< ME. minden , munden, < AS. 
myndgian , gemyndgian, gemyndigian (= OHG. 
gemuntigdn), bear in mind, recollect, recall to 
another’s mind, remind (cf. Icel. minna, re- 
mind, recollect, = Dan. mindc^ remind); from 
the noun: see mind 1 , n. This verb has ab- 
sorbed in part the orig. diff. verbs mine 3 (< ME. 
minen, mynen , < AS. munan) and ming% (< AS. 
myneqian, myngian , bring to mind) : see mine 3 , 
mingb.] I. tram. 1. To call to mind; bear in 
mind; remember; recall. [Now chiefly collo- 
quial.] 

We loved when we were children small. 

Which yet you well may mind. 

The Young Tamlane (Child’s Ballads, I. 119). 
Ae halrst afore the Sherra-tnoor, 

I mind 't as weel ’s yestreen. 

Bums, Halloween. 

IPya moind the wa&ste, my lass? naw, naw, tha was not 
born then. Tennyson, Northern Farmer, Old Style. 

2. To put in mind ; remind. 

Ne mynd not tbes men of the mykyll harme 
That a sone of our folke before horn has done. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 4212. 
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I do thee wrong to mind thee of It. 

Shak., Hen. V., It. 8. 
There's not a bonnie bird that sings. 

But minds me o’ my Jean. 

Bums, Of a' the Airts the Wind can Blaw. 
3. To regard with attention ; pay attention to ; 
heed; notice. 
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mind-day (mind'da), n. An anniversary of some 
1S * one’s death. See a year 3 8 mind , under mind i. 

People of small wealth bequeathed enough to have this 
[lights upon the grave], among other rites, observed for 
them once every year, at each returning mind-day or anni- 
versary of their death. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, in. i. 00. 
Men must sometimes mind their affairs to make more min d Ad (min'ded), a. [< mind 1 + -ed 2.] JJav- 

ing a mind (of this or that kind) : only in com- 
position : as, high-minded, low-minded , feeble- 
mitided, sober -minded, double-minded. 

A quiet mynded man and nothing ambitious of gloiy. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. IS. 
Base minded they that want intelligence. 

Spenser, Tears of the Muses, L 88. 

4. To have the care of; attend to; specifically, : 


room for their pleasures. 

Cotton, In Walton’B Angler, ii. 28& 
Did you mind how he put the young fellow out of co nn - 
tenance that pretended to talk to him ? 

Steele, Tatler, No. 242. 
Archimedes, the famous mathematician, was so intent 
upon his problems that he never minded the soldiers who 
came to kill him. Swift, Tritical Essay. 


to take or have the oversight of: as, a boy to 
mind the door. 


only in composition: as, heavenly -mindedness ; 
elear-mhidean ess. 


This base mindednem is fit for the evil one. 

Bp. HaU, Holy Panegyrick. 
Open-mindedness had a still greater profit. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 463. 

minder (min'dto), ». [< mind 1 , v., + -er 1 .] 1. 
One who minds, attends to, or takes care of 
anything; a caretaker. 

Whom gloiy is in their iham^ who mind eutbl^tbing*. J™" >» **"**££%£ & 


Old women — some gossiping, some sitting vacant at 
the house door, some spinning or weaving, or minding 
little children. J. A. Symonas, Italy and Greece, p. 14. 

Mrs. Duncan minded the two children most of the day, 
to the jealous rage of Tippie. The Century, XXXVI. 846. 

5. To care for; be concerned about; be af- 
fected by. 


They [the Brazilians] minde the day, and are not carefull 
for the morrow. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 886. 

They [the kine of Baahan] minded nothing but ease, 
softness, and pleasure. StUlingfleet, Sermons, I. i. 

I did not mind his being a little out of humour. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 206. 


The history of invention shows how frequently impor- 
tant improvements in machinery are made by the work- 
man or minder in charge of it. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 107. 


“ Doffing,” which is the operation of removing the full 
bobbins, and supplying the spindles with another Bet, is 
performed by the attendant called a minder — always a 
female. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 761. 

In the open chimney-place of the parlor was a wood fire Q Ono who is mindori or tuVnn f»ara nf • 
bluing cheerfully on tho beck, of a couple of bran grtffln* „ „„ 2 m j ■ > ®P e - 

who did not seem to mind it. cifically, a pauper child intrusted by the poor- 


er. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Peath, p. 63. 
The peculiarity of liquids and gases is that they do not 
mind being bent and having their shapes altered. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, 1. 176. 
8. To look out for ; be watchful against. [Col- 
loq.] 


- - * J poor- 

law authorities to the care of a private person. 
[Rare.] r 

“Those [children] are not hfs brother and sister I ” said 
Mrs. Boffin. “ Oh dear no. Ma'am. Those are the Minders , 
. . . left to be minded.” 


Dickens , Our Mutual Friend, L 16. 

You’d better mind that fellow, Mr. Fitzgerald ” said P fa d f tll (mind * fill), a. [< ME. myndeful; < 
. — * * L mind 1 + -full 1. Taking thought or care; heed- 

ful; thoughtful. 
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the native. A. C. Grant, Bush-life in Queensland, I. 130. 
7. To regard with submission ; heed the com- 
mands of; obey: as, a headstrong child that 
will mind no one.— 8. In the Rom. Cath. Ch., 
to pray for. See a month' 8 mind , under mind 1 , 
n. — 9f. To intend; mean; purpose. 

As for me. be sure I mind no harm 
To thy grave person. Chapman, Iliad. 

Mind tha word ! be attentive to the order given. — Min d 
your eye f be careful, isiang.i— Mind your helm 1 be 


8irGnyon, mindfull of his vow ynlight. 

Uprose from drowaie couch, and him addrest 
Unto the journey which he had behigbt. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ill. 1. 
What 1 b man that thou art mindful of him ? Pa. vill 4. 
Hail, shepherd ! Pan bless both thy flock and thee, 

For being mindful of tby word to me ! 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iL 3. 
jviu ojo i uoMiciui. iotiuig.| — miau jroor aeuui ue 0 rr • « , , , 

careful ; take care what you do. [Naut. slang.]— To be paving knowledge, remembrance, or recog- 
mlnded, to be disposed or inclined ; have in contempts- nition ; cognizant ; aware. 

Joseph was minded to put her away prtvily. Mat i. 19. In the ^"^^ha^ deskwThis nami* 06 

If thou he minded to peruse this little booke. Tennyson, Geraint 

Levin,, Manlp. Vocab. (E. E. T. S.\ Pref., p. 4. miBdftdly(mind'ful-i), adv. Attentively ; heed- 
Sir Lucias OTVigger in the kingdom should make fully. Johnson. 

mindfulness (raind'ful-nes), n . The state or 
quality of being mindful ; attention ; heedful- 
ness; intention; purpose. 

There was no mindfidnesse amongst them of running 
awaie. Holinshed , Hist. Eng., an. 1010. 


me fight, when I wa'n't so minded. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 1. 
To mind one's own business. See business . — To mind 
one's P’S and q's, to be circumspect or exact : probably 
in allusion to the early difficulty of distinguish' 


# #4 . . 4A - 0 wishing the 

forms of the letters. 

II. intrans. 1. To remember. — 2. To be in- 
clined or disposed ; design ; intend. 

When one of them mindeth to 
convey 


mind-healer (mlnd'he'16r), n. Same as mind- 
... . 4 t carer. Medical News, LII. 1. 

i one of them mindeth to go into rebellion, he will min diner /’min ' « rVo^ol « ...... 

away all his lordships to feoffees in trust minding l™ 111 ding), w. [ Verbal n. of mtnd 1 , 

Spenser, state of Ireland. v ’i JKecollection ; something to remember one 
bv. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
minding-school (raiu'ding-skttl). u. A house 
in which minders (see minder , 2) are kept and 
tanght. [Rare.] 

I love children, and four- 


I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 8. 
I never minded to upbraid you. 

J. Bradford , Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IL 181. 

3. To give heed; take note. 

She, busied, heard the sound 
Of rustling leaves, but minded not 


I keep a minding-school . . 
pence a week is fourpence. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, L 16. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 519. mindless (mind'les), a. [< ME. myndeles , < AS. 
[Ir. mind, a crown, diadem.] gemyndleds , also myn died s, senseless, foolish, < 
‘ * “ * ’ gemynd , mind, + -leds, E. Jess.] 1. Without 

mind; wanting power of thought; brutish; 
stupid; inanimate. 

Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave. 

Shak., W. T., i. 2. 801. 


mind 2 (mind), n. 

A diadem: a name given to lunettes found in 
Ireland, commonly supposed to have been used 
as head-ornaments. 

Gold ornament believed to be the ancient Celtic mind 
or head ornament, formed of a thin semi-lunar plate of 
gold with raised ribs. S. K. Cat. Spec. Exhib., 1862, No. 851. 

The richer and more powerful kings wore a similar 
torque about the waist, and a golden mind or diadem on 
state occasions. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 257. 

mind-cure (mlnd'kur), ». A professed method 
of healing which rests upon the suppositions 
that all diseased states of the body are due to 
abnormal conditions of the mind, and that the 
latter (and thus the former) can be cured by 
the direct action of the mind of the healer upon 
the mind of the patient. [Recent.] 
mind-cnrer (mind'kur^r), w. One who pro- 
fesses to cure disease by direct influence upon 
the mind of the patient. [Recent.] 


God first made angels, bodiless, pure minds ; 

Then other things which mindless bodies be ; 

Last he made man. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, i 9. 
The shrieking of the mindless wind. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 
He [the sick manl often awakened to look, with his mind- 
less eyes, upon their pretty silver fragments strewn upon 
the floor. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 85. 

2. Unmindful; thoughtless; heedless; care- 
less. 

How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth. 

Shak., T. of A., Iv. 8. 98. 
Mindless of food, or love, whose pleasing reign 
Soothes weary life. Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 166. 


mine 

3. Not exhibiting or denoting thought; void of 
sense; irrational; inane: as, “ mindless activ- 
ity,” Buskin . 

mmd-reader (mind're'dfcr), n. One who reads, 
or professes to be able to read or discern, what 
is m another’s mind. [Recent.] 

The extreme subtlety of these indications is met by the 
unusual skill of the professional mind-reader. 

Pop. ScL Mo., XXXIV. 154. 

mind-reading (mind're'dinc), n. The art of 
discerning or reading anotner’s thoughts by 
some direct or occult process. [Recent.] 

Mental suggestion is Rechet’s contribution towards the 
task of uamfng the new phenomenon which Is just now 
struggling for recognition, and which has been hitherto 
variously designated as “ thought-transference, ’ ^mind- 
reading, and “telepathy.” Science, V. 132. 

It was shewn that mind reading so-called was really 
muscle-reading. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 1. 17. 

mind-sickt (mlnd'sik), a. Disordered in mind. 

Manie curious mind-sicke persons utterlie condemne it 
Holinshed, Descrip, of Eng., iL L 

mind-stuff (mlnd'stuf), n. A supposed sub- 
stance or quasi-material which by its differ- 
entiations constitutes mind. 

When matter takes the complex form of s living human 
brain, the corresponding mind-stuff takes the form of a 
human consciousness, having intelligence and volition. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 86. 

mind-transference (mind'tr&ns'ftr-ens), n. 
Thought-transference. See telepathy. " 

Some experiments on the subject of mind-tran^ferrence, 
or the occasional communication of mental impressions 
independently of ordinary perceptions, under peculiar and 
rare nervous conditions. Science, VIII. 659. 

mine 1 (nun), pron . [In defs. 1 and 2, orig. gen. 
of J 2 ,< ME. min , ww», < AS. min (= OS. OFries. 
min :s D. mijn = MLG. min = OHG. MHG. min , 
G. mein (also OHG. miner, MHG. miner, G. 
meiner) = Icel. minn = Sw. Dan. min = Goth. 
meina), genitive associated with nom. ic, I, 
dat. me, me, me, etc.; prob. orig. an adj., with 
adj. suffix -w, from the root of me: see me 1 , / 2 . 
In defs. 3, etc., merely poss. (adj.), < ME. wmt, 
myn, mine , myne, < AS. min, etc., = Goth. 
meins, mine, my; from the genitive. Hence, 
by loss of the final consonant, my.] 1. Of 
me; me; the original genitive (objective) of /. 
It was formerly used with some verbs where later usage 
requires me. 

I was in Surrye a syr, and sett be myne one 
As soverayne and seyngnour of sere kynges londis. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8318. 

2. Of me ; belonging to me. The independent 
possessive form of the first personal me, corresponding to 
my as attributive before the thing possessed : as, that (the 
thing spoken of or indicated) Is mine (is of me, belongs to 
me, or Is my thing); these books are all mine (my prop- 
erty) : in this use now virtually an elliptical use of mine 
in def. 3. 

My doctrine is not mine [of mei but his [of him] that 
sent me. John vii. 16. 

3. Belonging to me: merely possessive, and 
construed as an adjective, preceding its noun, 
which may, however, be omitted. When the noun 
Is expressed, the form Is In ordinary use now reduced to my, 
the older form mine being rarely used except archaically 
before a vowel or A, or by a familiar transposition after the 
noun, as in sister mine , baby mine, etc. 

Myn heritage mote I nedes selle. 

And ben a beggere, here may I nat dwelle. 

Chaucer , Franklin’s Tale, 1. 835. 

I will encamp about mine house. Zeph. ix. 8. 

Mam, mother-mine, or mammie, as children first call 
their mothers. Florio, p. 297. ( HaUiueU .) 

Mi perdonato, gentle master mine. 

Shak., T. of the 8., i. 1. 25. 
Shall I not take mine eaae in mine inn but I shall have 
my pocket picked? Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iiL 8. 93. 

Mine own romantic town 1 Scott, M arm ion, iv. 30. 

We sent mine host to purchase female gear. 

Tennyson, Princess, i. 
Like the other possessives In the independent form, mine 
preceded by of constitutes a double genitive of the pos- 
sessor in the first person and any word understood de- 
noting appurtenance or possession: as, a horse of mine 
(belonging to me); it is no fault of mine. 

Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine. Shak., Hamlet, L 6. 62. 

By ellipsis, the possessive mine is used (like other pos- 
sessives)— (1) To avoid repetition of the name of the 
Jhln^poMessed : as, your hand is stronger than mine 

Fleme them not fro oure company^ 

8en thyne are myne and myne er thyme. 

York Plays, p. 458. 

The remnant . . . shall know whose words shall stand, 
mine [my words], or their’a. Jer. xliv. 28. 

Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 34L 
(2) To express generally ‘that which belongs to me,’ ‘my 
possession, property, or appurtenance.’ 
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mine 

Bothe to me and to myne mykull vnright, 

And to yow & also yours jomeryng for euer. 

Destruction of Troy (£. E. T. 8.), L 172L 
He shall glorify me : for he shall receive of mins, and 
shall show it unto you. John xvL 14. 

If you like me, she shall have me and mine. 

Shak., T. of the 8., iL 1. 386. 

Of mine. 8oe of. 

mine 2 (min), n. [< ME. mind, myne == D. mijn = 
G. Dan. mine = 8w. mina , < F. mine = Bp. Pg. 
It. mtna, < ML. mina , a mine, < minare, open a 
mine, lead from place to place: see min#*, t\] 

1. An excavation in the earth made for the 
purpose of getting metals, ores, or coal. Mine- 
work, in metal mines, consists in sinking shafts and winzes, 
running levels, and stoping out the contents of the vein 
thus made ready for removal. In coal-mining the opera- 
tions differ in detail from those carried on in connection 
with metal-mines, but are the seme in principle. The 
details vary in coal mining with the position and thick- 
ness of the beds. A mim differs from a quarry in that 
the latter is usually open to the day; but in any mine a 
part of the excavations may be an openwork (see that 
word), as in running an adit-level, which may be carried 
to a considerable distance before becoming covered by 
earth or rock. When the term mine is used, it is gener- 
ally understood that the excavation so named is in actual 
course of exploitation ; otherwise some qualifying term 
like abandoned is required. No occurrence of ore is des- 
ignated as a mine unless something has been done to de- 
velop It by actual mining operations. There are certain 
excavations which are called neither mines nor quar- 
ries. as. for instance, places where clay is being dug out 
for bricks; such places are frequently (especially in 
England) called pUs, and also opemeorks. With few 
and not easily specified exceptions, a quarry is a place 
where building-stone, or building-materials of any kind 
(as llmet cement, etc.X are being got; n mine, where some 
metal or metalliferous ore Is in the process of exploitation. 
In English the term mine includes excavations designated 
by the French as mines, as well as some of those called 
by them mini res; quarry is the equivalent of the French 
carritre. The term mine is sometimes extended in use to 
include the ores as well as the excavation. 

And alle be it that men fynden gode Dyamandes In 
Ynde, zit nathelesmen fynden hem more comounlv upon 
the Roches in the See, and upon Hilles where the Myne of 
Gold is. MandedUe, Travels, p. 158. 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

Shak., T. of the 8., L 2. 92. 

dug under the wall or rampart of a fortification, 
for the lodgment of a quantity of powder or 
other explosive to be used in blowing up the 
works. (6) Such an excavation when charged 
with an explosive, or the charge of explosive 



P 

Section of a Mine. 

At KB, crater; AB, crater-opening; CR, radius of the crater; AO, 
radius of explosion ; O, charge ; OD, OF, radii of rupture. 

used in such a mine, or sunk under water in 
operations of naval defense to serve a similar 
purpose to mines on land. The radius of explosion 
of such s mine is the straight line drawn from the center of 
the charge of a mine to the edge of the crater; the radius 
Of rupture is the distance from the center to the curved 
surface to which the disturbance caused by the explosion 
extends. 

The walls and ramparts of earth, which a mine had 
broakeu and crumbled, were of prodigious thicknesse. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 7, 1641. 
With daring Feet, on springing Mines they tread 
Of secret Sulphur, in dire Ambush laid. 

Congreve , On the Taking of Namure. 

3. Figuratively, an abounding source or store 
of anything. 

My God, that art 

The royal mine of everlasting treasure. 

Quarles, Emblems, lv. 8. 
The Assizes of Jerusalem will always remain a mine of 
feudal principles, and a treasure to scientific Jurists. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 170. 

4. An excavation made bv an insect, as a leaf- 
miner. — 5. A mineral, [trov. Eng.] — 0. Ore. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Take the myn of antymony aforeseid, and make therof 
al so sotil a poudre as je kan. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnlvall), p. 10. 
Thus, with Cleveland ironstone containing after calci- 
natlou some 40 per cent, of iron, about 11 cwta. of lime- 
stone are usually requisite per ton of pig iron, or about 
22 per cent. of the weight of mine used. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 297. 
Common mine (mdil.\ a mine in which the radius of the 
crater, or circular opening produced by the explosion, is 
equal to the line of least resistance — that is, the shortest 
line from the center of the charge to the surface of the 
ground. — Electrical mine, a chArge or series of charges 
of explosive used for mining and exploded by electricity; 
a submerged torpedo which can be exploded electrically 
from a distant point 
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Electrical mines have the advantage over mechanical 
that by the removal of the firing battery the passage of a 
ship is rendered perfectly safe, and that the condition of 
the mine can be ascertained by electrical tests ; but the 
electric cables are liable to damage, and add greatly to the 
expense of the defence. Encyc. BriL , XXI II. 449. 

Electro-mechanical wrtw, a submarine mine or tor- 
pedo, usually sunk and anchored a short distance below 
the surface, containing a voltaic battery and a circuit- 
closer which can be operated by the blow the torpedo re- 
ceives from a passing ship. 

Electro mechanical mines can be made by placing a vol- 
taic battery inside the mine itself and Joining it up to a fuse 
and circuit-closer, the circuit-closer completing the cir- 
cuit when the mine is struck. Encyc. BriL, XXIII. 450. 
Fairy of the mine. See /airy. — Mlne-locomotlve. See 
locomotive.— Overcharged or surcharged mine <mUiL\ 
a mine that produces a crater the radius of which is 
greater than the line of least resistance.— Submarine 
mine, a defensive torpedo.— The mwenaa mines. See 
bonanza.— Undercharged miss (mU%L\ a mine that 
upon explosion produces a crater toe radius of which is 
less than the line of least resistance. 

mine 2 (min), t?. ; pret. and pp. mined , ppr. min- 
ing. [< ME. minen, mynen, < OF. minor, F. 
miner = Sp. Pg. minarxz It. minare (=0. minen), 
mine, < ML. minare , open a mine, lead from 
plaee to place ; < LL. minare , drive (as by 
threats), < L. mlnari , threaten, < mints, threats : 
see menace; cf. minatory, etc. In part the verb 
is due to the noun.] X intram . 1. To dig 
a mine or pit in the earth, in order to obtain 
minerals or to make a blast for explosion, as in 
a military mine ; work in a mine. 

The enemy mined, and they countermined. 

Raleigh, Hist World, V. ill. 19. 

2 . To burrow; form a lodgment by burrowing: 
as, the sand-martin mines to make a nest. — 3. 
Figuratively, to work in secret ; work by secret 
or insidious means. 

Efter that his manhood and his pyne 
Made love withinne her herte for to myne. 

Chaucer , Troilus, iL 677. 
Mining fraud shall find no way to creep 
Into their fenced ears with grave advice. 

Sackdlle, Gorboduc, L 2. 

II. tram. 1. To make by digging or burrow- 
ing. 

In the time of Antecrist, a Fox schalle make there his 
travne, and mynen an hole, where Kyng Alisandre leet 
make the Zates. Mandevule, Travels, p. 267. 

Condemned to mine a channelled way. 

O'er the solid sheets of marble gray. 

Scott, Rokeby, iL 2. 

2. To dig away or otherwise remove the foun- 
dation from; undermine; sap: as, to mine the 
walls of a fort. 

Merke sythene over the mounttex in to his mayne londez, 
To Mcloyne the mervaylous, and myne doune the wallea. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), L 428. 

The Prussians arrived, mined the arches, and attempted 
to blow up the bridge, sentinels and all. 

Orevdle , Memoirs, Dec. 10, 1820. 

3. To dig mines under, for the reception of ex- 
plosives, as in mining or engineering works, 
and in military and naval operations. 

Old Parr Street is mined, sir mined! And some 
morning we shall be blown into blazes — into blazes, sir; 
mark my words 1 Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, vii. 

There are many places where no sort of stationary mine* 
could possibly survive a gale, and although the waters 
may he reported as mined in all directions, a bold test 
would show them to be clear of such dangers. 

N. A. Rev., CXLI. 274. 

4. Figuratively, to ruin or destroy by slow or 
secret methods. 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within. 

Infects unseen. Shak., Hamlet, UL 4. 148. 

Rending friends asunder, 

Dividing families, betraying counsels, 

Whispering false lies, or mining men with praises. 

B. Jonton, Volpoue, iii. 1. 

mine 3 ! (min), v. t. [< ME. minen, mynen, munen, 
< AS. gemynan , remember, cf. gemunan, remem- 
ber: see mm3, mind l, minfi, ©to.] Same as 
mind 1 . 

mine-captain (min'kap'tan), n. The overseer 
of a mine. 

mine-chamber (min'cham r b6r), n. Milit., the 
place where the explosive charge is deposited 
iu a mine. 

mine-dial (min'dl'al), n. See dial, 8. 

mine-mam (min 'man), n. A miner. 

I speak in other papers as if there may be a volatile gold 
in some ores and other minerals, where the mine-men do 
not find anything of that metal. Beyle, Worka, III. 99. 

mineont, n. An obsolete form of minion L 

miner (mi'n6r), n. [< ME. minour, mynour, my- 
nor, < OF. minour, menour, F. mineur, < ML. 
minator (cf. Sp. minero = Pg. mineiro, < ML. 
minarius), a miner, < minare, mine: see wine 2 , 
r.] 1. One who mines; a person engaged in 

digging for metals or minerals, or in forming a 
military or other mine. 


mineral 

Mynors of marbull ston & mony other t hinges. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 1532. 

2. In sooU , an insect that mines : chiefly in com- 
position: as, a leaf -miner.— Miner** Inch. SeesncAi. 
mineral (min'e-ral), n. and a. [= D. mineraal 
= G. 8w. Dan? mineral, < OF. mineral , F. mine- 
ral = Sp. Pg. mineral = It. minerale , a mineral, 
< ML . minerale , also minorale , a mineral, ore, 
also a mine (often in pi. mineralia, minoralia, > 
OF. mineraiUes, minerals), prop. neut. of mine- 
ralis, adj. (which, however, occurs much later 
than the noun), < minera , mineria (after Rom.), 
prop, minaria , minarium, a mine, also a mineral 
(> it. Sp. minera = OF. miniere, a mine, F. wi- 
nter e, > G. miner, a mineral, ore), fern, and neut. 
respectively of an adj. minarius , pertaining to 
a mine (as a noun, minarius, m., a miner: see 
miner), equiv. to mina f a mine, < minare, mine, 
open a mine: see mine 2 .] I. n. 1. Any con- 
stituent of the earth’s crust ; more specifically, 
an inorganic body occurring in nature, homo- 
geneous and having a definite chemical com- 
position which can be expressed by a chemi- 
cal formula, and further having certain distin- 
guishing physical characters. A mineral is in al- 
most every case a solid body, and, if it has been formed 
under suitable conditions^ it has, besides its definite chem- 
ical composition, a definite molecular structure, which is 
exhibited externally in its ciystalline form and also inter- 
nally in Its cleavage, its behavior with respect to light 
(optical properties', heat-propagat ion, electricity, etc. I ur- 
ther more, it has other characters, which may belong to it 
even when amorphous (though sometimes modified by 
crystallization^ as specific gravity, hardness, fracture, te- 
nacity, luster, color, fusibility, etc. A certain variation 
in physical characters is consistent with the identity of 
a mineral specie^ but If the same substance, as calcium 
carbonate in calcite and in aragonite, occurs In two or 
more groups of crystals which cannot be referred to the 
same fundamental form, each is ranked aa a distinct spe- 
cies. A difference In specific gravity and in sfime other 
physical characters usually accompanies the difference in 
crystallization. How great a variation in chemical com- 
position, as by isomorphons replacement, Is consistent 
with the Identity of a single mineral species is a point 
aboot which opinion differs : some authors treat t he garnets 

J ail of which nave the same form and the same general 
ormula) aa a group of related species, and others as vari- 
eties of a single species. Chemical compounds formed 
in the laboratory or in the arts are not regarded as min- 
erals ; but where such compounds as are already known 
as occurring in natore are thus formed they are usually 
called arti/cial minerals. Mnch attention has been de- 
voted of recent yean to the artificial reproduction of min- 
erals, but almost solely as a matter of scientific interest, 
and aa throwing light on the processes of nature. 

2f. A mine. Steer ens. 

His very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base, 

Shows itself pure. Shak., Hamlet, lv. 1 26. 
Shall it not be a wild fig in a wall, 

Or fired brimstone in a minerall t 

Bp. Hall, 8atirea, vL 
Addlferous mineral 8ee addiferous.— Adlnoeero 
min eral See adipooere.— MthlODS mineral?. See 
cetMope. — Agaric, beso&r, chameleon, etc., mineral. 
See the qualifying words. — Altered mineral, one which 
has undergone more or less chemical change under (he 
proceases of nature. The investigation of t he alteration of 
minerals and of the pseudomorohous minerals (see pseudo- 
nwrph and pseudomorphism) thus formed ia a prominent 
bianch of mineralogy.— Crystal mineral, eel de prunelle, 
a mixture of potassium nitrate and sulphate.— Mlneral- 
deposit, any valuable masa of ore. I Ike ore-deposit , it may 
be uaed witn reference to any mode of occurrence of ore, 
whether having the characters of a true, segregated, or 
gash vein, or of any other form In which ores are found oc- 
curring. See ore-deposit. — Torb&ne Hill mineral Same 
aa Boghead coal (which see, under coal). 

II. a. 1. Having the nature or character of 
a mineral as defined above; obtained from a 
mineral or minerals ; belonging to the class of 
minerals; consisting of minerals: as, a mineral 
substance; the mineral kingdom. Coal dug from 
the earth is sometimes called mineral coal, to distinguish 
it from charcoal, which is artificially prepared by charring 
wood. 

The lofty lines abound with endless store 
Of mineral treasure. 

Sir R. Blackmore, Creation, lit 

2. Impregnated with minerals or mineral mat- 
ter: as, mineral waters; a mineral spring. — 
Mineral adds, a name given to sulphuric, nitric, and 
hydrochloric acids.— Mineral wllrali Same as soda.— 
Mineral black, an impure variety of carbon, of gray- 
black color, sometimes used as a pigment.— Mineral 
bine. See Mue.— Mineral candle. See candle.— Min- 
eral caoutchouc, a variety of bitumen, intermediate 
between the harder and softer kinds. It sometimes 
much resembles india-rubber in Its softness and elastici- 
ty, hence its name. It occurs near Castleton in Derby- 
shire. Also called datertte.— Mineral chameleon. 8ee 
chameleon . — Mineral charcoal. Same as mother-qf-coal 
(which see, under cool).— Mineral coaL See II., 1, and 
coal, 2.— Mineral ootton, a fiber formed by allowing a let 
of steam to escape through a stream of liquid slag, by which 
the slag is blown into fine white threads. It is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, and is therefore suggested as a covering for 
steam-boilers and -pipes. (E. H. Knight.) A variety with 
short fiber is called mineral wool, and is used ss a non-con- 
ductor of heat, a deafening for floors of buildings, etc. — 
Mineral flax. 8ee asbestos .— Mineral gray. See gray. 
—Mineral greena. See gnsni.— Mineral kingdom. 


Digitized by 
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that one of the three grand divisions of natural objects mineraloglcally (min # e-ra-loj'i-kal-i), adv. Ac- 

’ *• 0i cording to the principles of, or with 


reference 


which consists of minerals or inorganic bodies, 
which mineralogy is the science, as distinguished from 

the vegetable and animal kingdoms. — Mineral oiL Same to, mineralogy. .. . « . 

as terrene.— Mineral pitch, a solid sottish bitumen. See mineralogist (min-e-raro-jist), n. [= F. m%- 
asphaltum, and elastic mineral piteh, under rfasfic.— Min- n6ralogi*te = Sp. Pg. It. mineralogista ; as min- 


eral salt, a salt of a mineral acid. — Mineral solution, 
arsenical liquor, or liquor potassse arsenitis.— Mineral 
tallow. Same as hatehettin, 1.— Mineral tar. in mineral ., 
bitumen of the consistency of tar. See maltha and bitu- 
men.— Mineral waters, a name given to certain spring- 
waters so far impregnated with foreign substances as to 
have a decided taste and s peculiar operation on the phys- 
ical economy. The ingredients contained in the princi- 
pal mineral springs of the United States are gases, carbon- 
ates. sulphates, chloride, oxid of iron, and silica. Mineral 

waters may in most cases be imitated artificially.— Min- - _ - . ... _ . , , 

era! wax. Same as ozocerite.— Mineral WOOL See min- min6T&logiZ6 (min-6-ral p-Jiz), t\ t . ; pret. and 


eralog-y + 1. On© who isversed in the 

science of minerals, or one who treats or dis- 
courses of the properties of mineral bodies. 

The ezaotest mineralogists have rejected it 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iL 1. 

2. In conch,, a concholo^ist or oarrier-shell; 
any member of the family Xenophoridce (or 
Phoridce). See cut under carrier-shell. 


end cotton.— Mineral yellow, a pigment made of oxid 
and chlorld of lead, obtained by digesting powdered lith- 
arge in a solution of common salt, washing, diying, snd 
fusing the product Also known ss Turner's yellow, Mont- 
pettier yellow, Cased yellow , patent yellow. 
mineral-dresser (min'e-ral-dres # 6r), n. A 
small machine for trimming geological speci- 
mens. It consists of s strong frame with two oppoeed 
chisels, between which the specimen is placed ; one of the 
chisels, after being adjusted at the proper distance, re- 
mains fixed, while the other, which Is attached to a lever 
worked by a screw, is pressed with great force against it 

mineral-holder (min'e-ral-hol # d£r), n. A de- 
vice for exposing small pieces of stone, ores, 
etc., under a microscope. It consists of two 
clamps or spindles pivoted so that the object 
held m them can be revolved readily, 
nuneralisable, mineralisation, etc. See min - 
eralizable, etc. 

mineraliflt (min'e-ral-ist), n. [< F. minSraliste 
= It. mineralistd ; as mineral + -ist.] One 
who studies or is skilled in minerals; a min- 
eralogist. 

It is the part of a mineralirt both to discover new mines 
and to work those that are already discovered. 

Boyle, Origin of Forms, Proem ial Discourse. 

A min e-digger may meet with a gem or a mineral which 
he knows not what to make of till he shews it a jeweller 
or a mineraJUsL Boyle. 

mineralizable (min'e-ral-I-za-bl), a. [< min- 
eralize + -able,] Capable of being mineralized. 
AIbo spelled mineralisable. 
min eralization (min'e-ral-i-za'shon), n. [= F. 


-t- -anon, j rue act or process oi uiiuerauzujg , 
the process of converting or being converted 
into a mineral, as a metal into an oxid, sul- 
phuret, or other ore. The conversion of vegetable 
matter into ooal is not properly mineralization, although 
sometimes so called. Proper mineralization of vegetable 
matter does take place, however, as when wood is converted 
Into opal, or becomes all ici fled, as very frequently happens 
under certain conditions. This is commonly and properly 
called fossUization or petrifaction, and more rarely miner- 
alization. Also spelled mineralisation. 

Some phenomena seem to imply that the mineralization 
must proceed with considerable rapidity, for stems of a 
soft and succulent character, and of a most perishable na- 
ture, are preserved in flint. 

LyeU, Elements of Geology, I. 92. 


pp. miner alogized, J>pr. miner alogizing, [< min 
eralog-y + -ize.] To collect mineralogical spe- 
cimens ; study mineralogy. 

He wss botanizing or mineraloguing with O’Toole’s 
chaplain. Miss Edgeworth, Ennui, xi. 

mineralogy (min-e-ral'o-ji), n, [< F. min&ra- 
logie (> Sp. miner alogia *= Pg. It. mineralogia ), 
for * miner alologie, < mineral, mineral, + Gr. 
-foyia, < teyetv, speak : see - ology .] The science 


mingle 

Of erthe and elr hit is mad 1-inedelet to-gedere, 

With wynt and with watur ful wittiliche i-meinL 

Piers Plowman (A), x. 4. 
Take juce of henbane 

With aoure ayaell, and hem togeder mengeth. 

PaUadius, HuBbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 32. 
And so together he would minge his pride and povertee. 

Kendall s Poems (1577X G 1. (Hares.) 
Till with his elder brother Themis 
His brackish waves be meynt. 

Spenser, Shep. CsL, July. 

2. To trouble ; disturb. 

II. intran8. To mix; mingle. 

With the Scottis gan he menge, and stilly stode In stoure. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 298. 

Which never minge 
With other stream. 

Sir A. Gorge, tar. of Lucan. (Hares. ) 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng. in all uses.] 
mingif, w. [Also minge; < ming 1 , r.] Mixture. 

Like the ore in the ile Choos, which is pure in the minge 
but dross in the furnace. 

Greens, Tritameron of Love (1587). 


ming 2 t (ming), v, [Also minge; < ME. mingen, 

\ . oc -uwi/y.j . "**0**, TlPfSiVl ^ *9?*#**^*- 

which treats of the properties of mineral spe- 9™*, gemmegian (cf. OHG. bt-munigon), bnng 
cies (see mineral ), which teaches how to char- to nund, bayem 
actenze, distinguish, and classify them, and 
which investigates their occurrence in nature 
with reference to their mode of formation (par- 
agenesis) and the alteration which they may 
have undergone. Taken broadly, it includes also, as a 
branch, lithology, the object of which is the investigation 
of minerals in their mutual relations as parts of rock- 
masses. The investigation of rock-masses with respect to 
their history or occurrence aB parts of the crust of the earth 
belongs to geology. — Chemical mineralogy, the investi- 
gation of the chemical composition of minerals, their meth- 
od of formation, and the changes they undergo when acted 
upon chemically either in the laboratory or in nature.— 

Descriptive mineralogy, that branch of the science of 
mineralogy which is devoted to the description of the phys- 
ical and chemical properties of mineral species.— Deter- 
minative mineralogy, that branch of the science of min- 
eralogy which has as its object the determination of mineral ming le (ming'gl), v.; pret. and pp. mingled , ppr. 

■nanlaa Hv moan a rtf •nnmnpiaiAlv arrtntrm) tables. hAAfld • : n? 1 ~ J T? »1 «a . 


mindful, < gemunan , remember (see mine&); 
mixed in ME. with AS. myndgian , gemyndgian , 
bear in mind, put in mind, < gemynd , mind : see 
mind 1 .] I. trans. To speak of; mention; tell; 
relate. 

Hee minges his metyng amonges hem all, 

And what it might beetooraeane the menne gan hee ask. 

AUsaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.\ L 8S9. 
Could never man work thee a worser shame 
Thau once to minge thy father’s odious name. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. iL 80. 

II. intrans. To speak; tell; talk; discourse. 

Than tid on a time as this tale minges. 

That William went til this gardin his wo fort slake. 

WUHam ofPaleme (E. E. T. S.), L 787. 


species by means of appropriately arranged tables, based m i n(J li n q. FEarly mod. E. also mingil] mengle ; 

< ME. *mengelen (not found) = D. mengelcn = 
MHG. G. mengeln , in comp, vermengeln , mingle ; 
freq. of ming*,] I. trans, 1. To mix; blend; 
combine intimately; form a combination of. 


_ by means of appi 
upon their physical ana chemical characters.— Physical 
mineralogy, the science of the physical properties of 
minerals— that is, of their properties as related to cohe- 
sion, heat, light, electricity, etc. It includes, as special 
branches, crystallography and optical mineralogy. 

[L. Minerva , OL. 
?; prob., with forma- 
gkvoq, mind, spirit, 
force, etc.,< men-, think, as found in men(t-)s, 
mind, meminisse , remember, etc. : see mindt,n.] 
In Bom. myth ., one of the three chief divinities, 
the other two being J upiter and J uno. The chief 
seat of the cult of all three was the great temple on the 
Capitoline HilL Minerva was a virgin, the daughter of 
Jupiter, the supreme god, and hence was identified, as the 
Romans came more and more under the Influence of Hel- 
lenic culture, with the Greek Athene (or Athena), or Pallas, 
the goddess of wisdom, of war, and of the liberal arts. Like 
Athene, Minerva was represented in art with a grave and 
majestic countenance, armed with helmet, shield, and 
spear, and wearing long full drapery, and on her breast 
the aegis. See cut under Athene.— Bird. 


L of Minerva, the 


eral 


I. 


owl.— Minerva Press, a printing-press formerly in Lead- 
enhall Street London ; also, a class of ultra-sentimental 
novels, remarkable for their Intricate plots, published from 
about 1790 to 1810 at this press, and other productions of 
similar character. 

trans. To change from the minervalt (mi-n6r'val), n. 


min eralize (min'e-ral-iz), v . ; pret. and pp. min- 
eralized j ppr. mineralizing . [= F. mintraliser = 
Sp. Pg. miner alizar — It. mineralizzare ; as min- 

r • T • i v - m _ 1 if it _ 

+ -ize.\ 


metallic character to that of an ore. Thus tin, 
s white metal, becomes very dark-colored and unraetallic 
in appearance when mineralized by oxygen, as it is in the 
common ore of that metal. 

n. intrans. To go on a mineralogical excur- 
sion ; make an excursion with the view of col- 
lecting minerals. 

Also spelled mineralise. 

mineralizer (min'e-ral-i-zer), n. A substance 
or agent that mineralizes ; a substance that 
combines with a metal to form an ore. The 
principal mineralizer is sulphur, and combinations of the 
metals with this substance form the most common ores, 
especially at some depth below the surface. Near the sur- . 

face the sulphurated ores are usually found to have been IH1116tlt6 (mi-net ), n. 


[< F. minervaly tui- 
tion fees, < L. minerval, a girt in return for in- 
struction, < Minerva , the goddess of wisdom: 
see Minerva.] Entrance-money given for teach- 
ing. Bailey , 1731. 

The chief minerval which he bestowed upon that society. 

Bp. HacJtct, Abp. Williams, I. 96. 

mineryt (mj'nfer-i), n. [< mine 2 + -ery.] Mines 
collectively; a mining district or its belong- 
ings ; a quarry. 

Neere this we were shew'd a hill of alume, where is one 
of the best mineriee, yielding a considerable revenue. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1645. 

[F.] A form of syenite 


changed to oilds and carbonates. Some metals (as tin) in which brown mica predominates, 
are almost exclusively mineralized by oxygen ; others (as mlnevert. n. An obsolete form of miniver. 
iron) are extensively mineralized by both oxygen and sul- 41 / ’• ... -._ af n „ nldor 

phur. Arsenic, antimony, and chlorin are other important DJing 1 (ming), v. ,> pret. anajpj). m\ngea,oiaeT 
mineralizers. Some metals (as silver) exist in combina- ----- — ” " 


tions containing sulphur, arsenic, and antimony, all com- 
bined with the metal to form one mineral species. Also 
spelled mineralizer. 

Silver, tin, copper, lead, zinc, and iron are obtained al- 
most exclusively in the form of ores— that is, In combina- 
tion with a mineralizer, of which the most oommon one is 
sulphur. 

J . D. Whitney, Metallic Wealth of the United States, p. 8L 

miner&logic (min'e-ra-loj'ik), a. [= F. mintra- 
logique = Sp. mineraldgico = Pg. mineralogico ; 
as mineralogy 4* -ic.] Same as mineralogical. 
mineralogical (min # e-ra-loj'i-kal), a. [< min- 
eralogic + -a/.] Pertaining to* mineralogy or 
the science of minerals: as, a mineraloijical 
table. 


forms mein t, ment. [Early mod. E. also minge , 
meng; < ME. mingen , mengen , myngen (pp. meng- 
ed, tneynd , meint, meynt), < AS. mengan = OS. 
mengian = O Fries, mengia, menzia = D. MLG. 
mengen = OHG. mengan , MHG. G. mengen = 
Icel. menga = Sw. manqa = Dan. mcenge, mix, 
mingle ; associated with AS. gernang, gemong , 
a mingled throng, crowd, assembly (whence on 
gernang, on gemong , or simply gernang, gemong, 
among: see among), = G. gemengc, a crowd (see 
mongi), from a root not found outside of Teut., 
unless it be a nasalized form with diff. vowel of 
the root of mid, which is improbable. No con- 
nection with many can be made out. Hence 
mingle.] I. trans. 1. To mix; mingle. 


They gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall. 

Mat xviL 34. 

We’ll mingle our bloods together in the earth. 

Shak., Pericles, i. 2. 118. 

I should advise all English-men that intend to travell 
into Italy, to mingle their wine with water. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 96. 

He looked at her with an expression of mingled Incre- 
dulity snd mortification. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 166. 

2. To form by mixing or blending; combine the 
parts or ingredients of; compound or concoct. 

Men of strength to mingle strong drink. Isa. v. 22. 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can shew. 

Milton, Comus, L 994. 

3. To bring into relation or association ; connect 
or conjoin. 

Those that mingle reason with your passion 
Must be coutent to think you old. 

Shak., Lear, il. 4. 288. 

I owe you so much of my health, as I would not mingle 
you in any occasion of impairing it. Donne, Letters, vL 

4. To confuse ; impair or spoil by mixture with 
something. 

This is the mark at the which the devil shooteth, to 
evacuate the cross of Christ, and to mingle the institution 
of the Lord's supper. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

The best of us appear contented with a mingled imper- 
fect virtue. Rogers, Sermons. 

=8yn. 1 and 2. Mingle, Mix, Blend. Mingle and mix are 
often quite synonymous ; where they differ, mix Is likely 
to be found to Indicate a more complete loss of individu- 
ality by that which is joined with something else. Blend 
vividly suggests the joining of two or more colors to form 
s third, and so a passing of two or more sounds, qualities, 
or the like into each other in such a way as to produce a 
result partaking of the qualities of each. 

n. intrans. 1. To be or become joined, com- 
bined, or mixed ; enter into combination or in- 
timate relation: as, to mingle with society; oil 
and water will not mingle. 

What, girl ! though grey 

Do something mingle with our younger brown, yet ha’ we 
A brain that nourishes our nerves. 

Shale., A. and C., iv. 8. 19. 

I heard the wrack. 

As earth and sky would mingle. 

Milton, P. R., iv. 458. 

2. To be formed by mixing or blending. [Rare. ] 

The sun doth stand 

Beneath the mingling line of night and day. 

Jones Very , Poems, p. 89. 

■Syn. See I. 
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mingle 

minglet (ming'gl), n. [Early mod. E. also men- 
gle; < mingle, v.] A mixture; a medley; a 
jumble. 

Acervatim, adverb, on heapea, without ordre, in a men- 
gle. Eliot, Diet., 1659. (Naret.) 

Trumpeters . . . 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 8. 87. 

mingleablet (ming'gl -a-bl), a. [< minple 4- 
- able .] Capable of being mingled; miscible. 

Merely by the Are, quicksilver may, in convenient ves- 
sels, be reduced . . . into a thin liquor like water, and 
mingleable with it. Boyle, Works, L 629. 

mingledly (mlng'gid-li), adv. In a mixed man- 
ner; confusedly. 

mingle-mangle (ming'gl-mang'gl), v. t. [A va- 
ried redupl. of mingle, v.] To confuse; jumble 
together. 

How pltteous then mans best of wit is martyr'd. 

In barbrous manner tatter'd, tome, and quarter'd, 

8o mingle-mangled, and so hack't and hewd. 

J. Taylor, Works (1630). (-Yores.) 

mingle-mangle^ (ming'gl-mang'gl), n. [A 
varied redupl. of mingle, n.] A confused mix- 
ture ; a mealey. 

Made a mingle-mangle and a hotch-potch of it. 

Latimer, Sermons, fol. 49 b. ( Yores.) 

Thou mayst conceipt what mingle-mangle 
Among this people every where did tangle. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, it, Babylon. 

mingle-manglert (ming'gl-mang'gter), n One 
who mixes and confuses things ; a blundering 
meddler. 

There be leaveners still, and mingle-manglers, that have 
soured Christ's doctrine with the leaven or the Pharisees. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 1660. 

minglement (ming'gl-ment), n. [< mingle 4- 
-ment.] The act of mingling, or the state of be- 
ing mixed. 

mingler (ming'glfer), «. One who mingles or 
mixeB. 

Mingrelian (ming-gre'li-an), a. and n. [< Min - 
greUa (see def.) 4* -on.] 1. a. Of or pertaining 
to Mingrelia, near the Black Sea, formerly a 
principality and now a part of Caucasia, Russia. 

n. n. A native or an inhabitant of Mingrelia. 

miniardt, a. See migniard. 

miniardizet, n. and v. See migniardise. 

miniate (min'i-at), tr. t . ; pret. and pp. miniated , 
ppr. miniating . [< L. miniatus , pp. of miniare 

( 5 It. miniare = Sp. miniar), color with red lead, 
< minium, red lead : see minium .] To paint or 
tinge with or as with minium. 

All the capitals in the body of the text (of the 44 Gesta 
Romanorum *’] are miniated with a pen. 

T. Warton, Hist Eng. Poetry, 111. 

miniate (min'i-at), a. [< L. miniatus , pp. of mi- 
niare : see miniate , t?.] Of the color of minium. 

miniatons (min'i-a-tus), o. [< miniate 4* - ous.] 
In entom.j miniate. 

miniature (min'i-a-tur or min'i-tur), n. and a. 
[< F. miniature = &p. Pg. miniatura, < It. mini- 
atura , < miniare , < L. miniare , paint in min- 
ium : see miniate , ir.] I. n. 1 . A painting, gen- 
erally a portrait, of very small dimensions, 
usually executed in water-colors, but some- 
times in oil, on ivory, vellum, or paper of a 
thick and fine quality. 

A bright salmon flesh-tint which she had originally hit 
upon while executing the miniature of a young officer. 

Dickens , Nicholas Nickleby, x. 

Hence — 2. Anything represented on a greatly 
reduced scale. 

The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to have 
the picture of their face In large, would in each of these 
bubbles set forth the miniature of them. Sir P. Sidney. 

Tragedy is the miniature of human life ; an epic poem 
is the draught at length. Dryden, zEneld, Ded. 

3. A greatly reduced scale, style, or form. 

We may reasonably presume it [Eden] to have been the 
earth in miniature. Bp. Home, Works, IV. II. 

The revolution through which English literature has 
been passing, from the time of Cowley to that of 8cott, 
may be seen in miniature within the compass of his [Dry- 
den’s] volumes. Macaulay, John Dryden. 

4f. Red letter; lettering in red lead or ver- 
milion. 

If the names of other saints are distinguished with min- 
iature, her's [the Virgin’s] ought to shine in gold. 

Hickes, Sermons, 11. 

Of. Anything small or on a small scale. 

There’s no miniature 

In her fair face, but is a copious theme 

Which would, discoursed at large of, make a volume. 

Massinger, Duke of Florence, v. 3. 

H. a. On a small scale ; much reduced from 
natural size. 

Here shall the pencil bid its colours flow. 

And make a miniature creation grow. 

Gay, The Fan, L 
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In this cave . . . nearly the whole of the ornamenta- 
tion is made up of miniature rails, and repetitions of win- 
dow fronts or facades. 

J. Pergusson , Hist. Indian Arch., p. 116. 

miniature (min'i-a-tur or min'i-tur), v. t . ; pret. 
and pp. miniatured" ppr. miniaturing. [< min- 
iature, a.] To represent or depict on a small 
scale. [Rare.] 

miniaturist (min'i-a-tur-ist or min'i-tur-ist), n. 
[< F. miniaturiste =~&p. Pg. miniaturista ; as 
miniature 4- -ist.] One who paints miniatures ; 
an illuminator of manuscripts, or a painter of 
small pictures, especially portraits. 

The famous miniaturist Jean Foucquet of Tours was 
named the king’s [Louis XI. ’s] enlumineur. 

Encyc. Brit ., XIV. 62S. 

minibus (min'i-bus), n. [Irreg. < L. min(or), 
less, or min(imu8 ), least, 4- E. (omn)ibus.] A 
cab or small four-wheeled carriage resembling 
an omnibus. 

Minid ball (min-i-a' Ml). The conical ball, 
with hollow base, used with the Minid rifle. 

Minid rifle. See rifle. 

minifer-pin, n. Same as minikin , 2. Haiti well. 
[Prov. En£.] 

minify (min'i-fi), r. t . ; pret. and pp. minified , 
ppr. minifying. [Irreg., after the analogy of 
magnify, < L. minor , minus, less, 4- -ficare, make: 
see minor, minus, win 2 , and -fy.] 1. To make 
little or less; make small or smaller; lessen; 
diminish. 

I think we can scarcely now estimate the minifying con- 
sequences of closing all outlook beyond this world. 

F. P. Cobb, Peak in Darien, p. 74. 

2. To make of less value or importance ; treat 
as of slight worth ; slight ; depreciate. 

Is a man magnified or minified by considering himself 
as under the influence of the heavenly bodies? 

Southey, The Doctor, cxcviL 

In both senses opposed to magnify. 

minikin (min'i-kin), n . and a. [Formerly also 
miniken, minnikin , minniken, minnekin ; < MD. 
minneken , minnekyn , a little darling, a oupid, < 
minne , love, 4- dim. - kin : see minne 2 and -kin. 
Cf. minx*, minion 1 . The later senses (2, 3, 4) 
depend on the adj.] I. n. If. A fine mincing 
lass. Kennett MS. (Halliwell.)—2. A pin of the 
smallest sort. Also called minifer-pin . Halli- 
weU. — 3. The second size of splints used in 
making matches. — 4f. A small sort of gut- 
string formerlv used in the lute and viol, and 
various other stringed instruments : it was prop- 
erly the treble string of a lute or fiddle. 

His Lordship was no good mnsician, for he would peg 
the minikin so high that it cracked. 

Bp.Hacket, Abp. Williams, L 147. (Davies.) 

A fiddler— a miniken tickler. 

Marston, What you WiU, iv. 1. 

This day Mr. Ctosar told me a pretty experiment of his, 
of angling with a minnikin, a gut string varnished over, 
which keeps it from swelling. 

Pepys, Diary, March 18, 1667. 

H.t a. Small; fine; delicate; dainty. 

MingherUna [It], a daintie lasse, a minnikin smirking 
wench. Florio. 

And, for one blast of thy minikin month, 

Thy sheep shall take no harm. 

Shak., Lear, 11 L 6. 45. 

minim (min'im), a. and n. [< F. minime = Sp. 
minimo = Pg. It. minimo , least (as a noun, F. 
minime = Sp. minima = Pg. It. minima , ML. 
minima, a note in music), < L. minimus (fern, mi- 
nima), least; superl., with compar. minor , less, 
used to supply the comparison of parvus, small, 
a positive form of the root win- not being in 
use; = AS. min , etc., less: see win 2 . Cf. mini- 
mum, minimus , minor, etc.] I. a. Very small; 
diminutive; pygmy. 

They [pygmies] disentangle their endear’d embrace, 
Ana tow’rd the King ana guests that sat aghast 
Turned round each minim prettiness of face. 

Tennant, Anster Fair, vL 60. 
Their little minim forms arrayed 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride. 

J. if. Drake, Culprit Fay. 

n. *. i. A very diminutive man or being. 

Not all 

Minims of nature, some of serpent kind. 

Wondrous in length and corpulence. 

MUtan, P. L., vil. 482. 

Minims, the tenants of an atom. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, cxv. 

2. [cap."] One of an order of monks, founded 
in the middle of the fifteenth century by St. 
Francis of Paola, confirmed by Pope Sixtus 
IV., and again confirmed by Pope Alexander 
VI. under the name of “ Ord'o Minimorum Ere- 
mitarum S. Francisci de Paula” (order of the 
least hermits of St. Francis of Paola). Members 
of this order, In addition to the usual Franciscan vows, 
were pledged to the observance of a perpetual Lent. 


minimus 

3. In musical notation , a note equivalent in time- 
value to one half of a semibreve : it is now also 
called a half-note , but in early medieval music 
it was the shortest note used. Also minima.— 
4f. A short poem. 

Pardon thy shepheard, mongst so many layes 
As he hath sung of thee in all his dayes. 

To make one minime of thy poor© haudmayd. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. x. 28. 

5. The smallest liquid measure, generally re- 
garded as about equal to one drop. It is the 
sixtieth part of a flmdracbm. See apothecaries 
measure, under measure . — 0f. A small size of 
type, now called minion. 

minima l (min'i-mk), n. [ML.] Sameasmmtw,3. 
minima 2 , n. Plural of minimum . 
minimal (min'i-mal), a. [< minim , minimum , 4* 
-a/.] Least or smallest; of minimum amount, 
quantity, or degree ; also, pertaining or related 
to a minimum. 

8uch changes are, however, quite minimal in amount so 
long as the given presentations are not conspicuously agree- 
able or disagreeable. J. Ward, Enoyc. Brit., XX. 43. 

The positions of the loads corresponding to the maximal 
and minimal values of . . . and their numeric values, etc. 

Jour. Franklin JnsL, CXXVI. 287. 

minimentt (min'i-ment), n. An obsolete vari- 
ant of muniment. 

minimiflcence (min-i-mif 'i-sens), n. [< L. mini- 
mus, least, 4- -ficentia, after inagniflcence , q. v.] 
The opposite of magnificence. [Rare.] 

When all your magnificences and my mimmificenees are 
finished. Walpole, Letters, II. 122. 

minimisation, minimise. See minimization, 
minimise. 

Minimite (min'i-mit), a. [< Minim , 2, 4- -ite 2 .] 
Of or pertaining to the Minims, an order of 
monks. See Minim , 2. Encyc. Brit., IX. 695. 
minimitude (inin'i-mi-tud), n. [< L. minimus , 
least (see minimum), 4- -itude, as in magnitude.) 
The opposite of magnitude. [Rare.] 

These nuclei are so small that it seems almost a con- 
tradiction in terms to speak of their magnitude ; rather 
one might say of their minimitude, for it requires the 
higher powers of the best microscopes to see them and 
follow out the process of conjugation. 

Sir W. Turner, Nature, XL. 626. 

minimization (min'i-mi-za'shon), n . [< mini- 

mise 4- -ation .] The act or process of mini- 
mizing; reduction to the lowest terms or pro- 
portions. Also spelled minimisation. 

Similar minimization and multiplication of the repro- 
ductive germs takes place in bacteria. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 806. 

minimize (min'i-miz), v. t . ; pret. aud pp. mini- 
mised, ppr. minimising. [< minim(um) 4- -ise.] 
To reduce to a minimum, or to the lowest terms 
or proportions; make as little or slight as pos- 
sible ; also, to depreciate ; treat slightingly : as, 
to minimise the chances of war. Also spelled 
minimise. 

We are now . . . witnessing the expansion of the mini- 
mized demands of the Conference at Constantinople. 

Gladstone, Gleanings, I. 112. 

8he [Elizabeth] minimised the definition of authority. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 324. 

minim -rest (min'im-rest), ii. In musical nota- 
tion, a rest or si^n for silence equivalent in 
time- value to a minim. Its form is 
mi-nimrim (min'i-mum), «. and a. [< L. mini- 
mum, nent. of minimus , least: see minim.'] I. 
it. ; pi. minima (-mk). The smallest amount or 
degree ; the least quantity assignable in a given 
case : opposed to maximum ; in math., that point 
where a function has a less value than for any 
neighboring values of the variable. 

The prejudice which some persons have against standing 
an hour on the catasta to be^ handled from head to foot In 
the minimum of clothing. Kingsley, Hypatia, xiiL 

Mn-Timn. and minima. See maximum. 

II .a. 1. Of the smallest possible amount or 
degree ; least ; smallest : as ; a minimum charge. 
— 2. Indicating or registering the lowest quan- 
tity or degree: as, a minimum thermometer. — 
Minimum senslbile, the smallest or weakest impression 
that can be perceived by a given sense. 

Two impressions of sound and light each of which ap- 
proached very closely the minimum sensibile would be reck- 
oned as about equal. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 45. 
Minimum thermometer, a thermometer so constructed 
as to indicate the lowest temperature since its last ad- 
justment See thermometer. — Minim um value of a func- 
tion. in math., the value it has when it ceases to decrease, 
and begins to increase with the increase of the variable : 
it is not necessarily the absolute minimum.— Minimum 
vMMle, the smallest angular measure of which the eye 
can distinguish the parts. It is about half a minute, 
minimus (min'i-mus), n.; pi. minimi (-ml). [< 
L. minimus, least : see minim.] A being of the 
smallest size. [Rare.] 
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Get joa gone, you dwarf, 

You minimus, of hind'ring knot-grass made. 

Shak., M. N. D., lit 2. 829. 

mining (mi'ning), n. [Verbal n. of mine 2 , t?.l 
The business or work of a miner: also used 
attributively : as, a mining engineer; mining 
tools.— Hydraulic mining. See hydraulic. — Mining 
Claim, (a) The claim of a discoverer, or of one who has 
taken possession of a mine, or unoccupied ground sup- 
posed to contain a precious metal or mineral, to the ex- 
clusive right to work it, or to a right of preemption ; hence, 
generally, a piece of Lind supposed to contain a precious 
metaL m The area of mining-ground held under federal 
or State law by one claimant or association by virtue of 
one location and entry. In consequence of the peculiar 
right to follow a vein of ore beyond the line of the boundary 
upon the surface, it may be more correctly, though still 
somewhat vaguely, defined as a tract of mineral land, the 
owner of whioh is entitled to the surface rights and all 
subjacent minerals, together with certain lateral rights of 
mining beyond the bouudary, and subject to the similar 
lateral rights of adjoining owners. When two veins con- 
nect or cross, priority of title generally gives a preference. 
Coal-land, claims may be entered for not exceeding 160 
acres to each individual, or 320 acres to each association. 
As to placer-mining claims, see placer-claim, under placer. 

—M i n i n g district, engineering. Jurisprudence, part- 
nership, etc. See district, etc. 

mining (mi'ning), p. a. [Ppr. of mine 2 , t?.] 1. 

Of burrowing habits: as, the rabbit is a mining 
animal. Hence — 2. Insidious; working by un- 
derhand means. 

mining-camp (ml'ning-kamp), n. A tempo- 
rary settlement for mining purposes. 

minion 1 (min'yon), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also mineon, mihyon , mynion, mignion , mignon 
(= It. mignone),< OF. and F. mignon , a favorite, 
darling; as adi., favorite, pleasing, dainty; < 
OHG. minna, MHG. minne , memory, love: see 
min*, mind l. Cf. mignonette .] I. n. If. One 
who or that which is beloved; a favorite; a 
darling. 

They must in fine condemned be to dwell 
In thickes vnseene. in mewes for minyons made. 

Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. U& 
And Dnnc&n’s horses, . . . 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 15. 
Man *a his own Minion; Man ’* hla sacred Type ; 

And for Man's sake he loues his Workmanship. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 

2. An intriguing favorite ; one who gains grace 
by vile or unworthy means ; a servile creature. 

Minion, you r dear lies dead. Shak. , Othello, v. 1. 88. 

It waa my chance one day to play at chess 
For some few crowns with a minion of this king’s, 

A mean poor man that only serv d his pleasures. 

Fletcher , Doable Marriage, ii. 1. 

Hence — 3. A pert or saucy girl or woman; one 
who is too bold or forward ; a minx. 

Fast by her side did sttt the bold S&nsloy, 

Fitt mate for each a mincing mineon. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iL 87. 

Youll cry for this, minion, if I beat the door down. 

Shak., C. of E., Hi. 1. 50. 

4. A small printing- type, about 10^ lines to the 
inch, intermediate between the sizes nonpareil 
(smaller) and brevier (larger). 

This line is printed in minion. 

5f. A type of cannon in use in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

A Minion of brasse on the summer decke, with two or 
three other pieces. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 167. 

Then let us bring our light artillery, 

Minions, falc’nets, and sakers, to the trench. 

Marlowe, Tamburlaine, IL, iii. 3. 

It was thought fitter for our condition to build s vessel 
forty feet in length, and twenty-one in breadth, to be min- 
ion proof, and the upper deck musket proof. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, L 148. 

n.t a. Fine; trim; dainty; delicate. 

On his minion haipe fall well playe he can. 

Pleasaunte Pathwaie, sig. C. lilj. ( Richardson .) 

Yonder is a minion swaine. 

Ballad of King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 284). 
O mightye Muse, 

The mignionst mayde of mounte Paraaase, 

Ever verdurde w*& fiowre and grasse, 

Of sundrye hews. PuUenham, Parthenlades, xl 

minion 2 t, «. An obsolete variant of minium. 

Let them paint their faces with minion and cerasse, they 
are but fewels of lust, and signs of a corrupt soul. 

Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 473. 

minion 3 (min'yon), n. [Origin not ascertain- 
ed.] The siftings of ironstone after calcination 
at the iron-furnaces. Weale . 

minionette fmin-yo-net'), «- and n. [< minion 1 
+ - ette . Cf. mignonette .] I. a. Diminutive; 
delicate; dainty. 

His minionette face. Walpole, Letters, I. 205. {Davies.) 

II. w. In printing, a bastard body of type, 
measuring about lli lines to the inch, small- 
er than minion and larger than nonpareil, in- 
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tended to be the equivalent of the French size 
‘ 1 body six 99 of the Didot system : used by type- 
founders in the United States chiefly for com- 
bination borders planned on the Didot system. 

minioningt (min A yon-ing), n. [< minion 1 + 
-iwt/ 1 .] Kind or affectionate treatment. 

With sweet® behaviour and soft minioning. 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, iv. 3. 

minionizet (min'yon-lz), v. t. [< minion 1 + 
-tee.] To treat with partiality; be especially 
kind to; favor. 

Whom of base groom es His grace did miniontee. 

Davies, Holy Roode, p. 26. (Davies.) 

minion-like (min'yon-lik), adv. Like a minion ; 
finely ; daintily. 

Hitherto will our sparkful youth laugh at their great- 
grandfather’s English, who had more care to do well than 
to speak miniondike. Camden, Remains, Languages. 

minionlyt (min'yon-li), adv. [Early mod. E. 
also mynionly; < minion 1 + -ly 2 . ] Same as min- 
ion-like. 

He wolde kepe goodly horses, and live mynionly and ele- 
gantly. Taverner's Adagies (1552). (Nates.) 

minionship (min'yon-ship), n. [< minion 1 + 
ship.] The state of being a minion. 

The Favourite Lnines strengthened himself more and 
more in his Minionship. Howell, Letters, L L 17. 

millions (min'i-us), a. [< minium + -ous.] Of 
the color of minium. 

They hold the sea received a red and miniowt tincture 
from springs, wells, and currents, that fall into it 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vL 9. 

miniflh (min'ish), v. [< ME. minyshen , mini - 
schen , minushen, menushen . menusen , < OF. menu- 
sier, menuisier , menuiser , F. menuiser = Pr. menu- 
zar = It. minuzzare, < ML. *minutiare, make 
small, diminish, < L. mimitia , smallness: see 
minutia. Cf. aminteh , diminish.] I, trans. To 
lessen ; diminish ; render fewer or smaller. 

The faithful are minished from among the children of 
men. Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, xii. 1. 

The living of poor men [was] thereby minished and taken 
away. Latimer, 1st Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

Ye shall not minish ought from your bricka of your dally 
task. Ex. v. 19. 

n. intrans. To become less; grow fewer or 
smaller. 

As the Wasne souketh honie fro the bee, 

So minisheth our commodity e. 

Hakluyts Voyages, I. 194. 

The very considerable minishing of the more experienced 
debaters ... on the Liberal side. Saturday Itev., LXI. 67. 

[Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 

mini8hmeiltt (miu'ish-ment), n. [< minish + 
-went.] The act of diminishing; diminution. 

By him reputed as a minishment, and a withdrawing of 
de honor dewe to himself. Sir T. More, Works, p. 145. 

ministeHot, n. [It. *mintetello, dim. of mintetro, 
a minister: see minister.] A petty minister. 

What pitiful minisUllos, what pigmy Presbyters ! 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 194. (Davies.) 

minister (min'is-t6r), n. K ME. mintetre , min- 
ystre , mynester (= D. G. Dan. Sw. minister ) , < 
OF. mintetre , F. mintetre = Sp. Pg. It. mintetro , 
< L. minister ( mintetr -), an attendant, servant, 
assistant, a priest’s assistant or other under- 
official, eccl. (LL. and ML.) a priest, etc. ; with 
suffix -ter, < minor (for *minos -, cf. neut. minus), 
less: see minor. Cf. magister , a chief, leader, 
with the same suffix, < major, magis , greater, 
more: see magister, master L Hence ministe - 
rium, ministo'tj, mister 2 . mistery , mystery 2 , min- 
strel, etc.] 1. One who performs service for 
another ? or executes another^ will; one who is 
subservient ; an agent, servant, or attendant. 

Whan the Kyng hathe don, danne don de Lordes ; and 
aftrehem here Mynystres and other men. zif del may have 
ony remenant. Mandeville, Travels, p. 170. 

O war ! thou son of hell. 

Whom angry heavens do make their minister. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, v. 2. 34. 

The word minister, in de original Atoxoi'o?, signified 
one that voluntarily doth the business of another man ; 
and differed from a servant only in this, that servants are 
obliged by their oondltion to what is commanded them ; 
whereas ministers are obliged only by their undertaking, 
and bound derefore to no more than they have under- 
taken. Hobbes, Leviathan, iii. 42. 

I have grounds for believing that Henry VIII. was de 
master, and in no sense the minister, of his people. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 289. 

2. One who acts as a medium or dispenser ; an 
administrator or promoter: as, a minister of 
God’s will, of justice, etc. ; a minister of peace 
or charity. 

Is therefore Christ the minister of sin ¥ God forbid. 

Gal. IL 17. 

Angels and ministers of grace defend ns ! 

Shak., Hamlet, L 4. 39. 


minister 

All donghts. all passions, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 

All are hut ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. Coleridge, Love. 

3. In politics: (a) One of the persons appointed 
by the sovereign or chief magistrate of a coun- 
try as the responsible beads of the different de- 
partments of the government; a minister of 
state : as, the minister of foreign affairs, of the 
interior, of finance, of war, of justice, etc. 
These officers constitute the ministry or executive depart- 
ment of the government ; at their head is de prime tfirst) 
minister, or premier, the immediate deputy or represen- 
tative of de sovereign or chief magistrate; he and other 
ministers, selected by him, arc called collectively, as his 
coordinate advisers in matters of policy, the cabinet. 
Minister is used in most European countries as the official 
title of all heads of departments, but In Great Britain only 
In a generic sense (as, a minister of the crown), the individ- 
ual ministers being officially designated the secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, for war, for the colonies, etc., or 
by other titles, as chancellor of the exchequer (minister of 
finance). In the government of de United States the title 
minister is not used at all, and there is no ministry ; the 
corresponding officers, differing from the preceding both 
in mode of appointment and degree of power and respon- 
sibility, are called secretaries (of state, of the interior, of 
the treasury, of war, of the navy, of agriculture), post- 
master-general, and attorney- general, tee cabinet, 4. 

Very different training was necessary to form a great 
minister for foreign affairs. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xL 

(6) A diplomatic representative of a country 
abroad ; a person accredited by the executive 
authority of one country to that of another as 
its agent for communication and the transac- 
tion of business between the two governments ; 
specifically, the political representative of a 
state in another state, in contradistinction to 
an ambassador, who holds a nominally higher 
rank as in general the personal representative 
of the sovereign or chief of the state at the court 
of another sovereign. The United States heretofore 
have sent and received only ministers in this specific sense, 
called In full either envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary or ministers resident. 

We [de United States] have no ambassadors, we have 
comparatively few envoys extratirdinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary, but seem to prefer ministers resident. 

E. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 112. 

4. Eccles., in the New Testament, a servant of 
God, God’s word, Christ, or the church; an of- 
ficer of the church ; an attendant or assistant 
(Acts xiii. 5): translating dmaoiof (whence dear 
con), but sometimes XetTovpydg (liturge) or bmp 
ptrrK (an assistant) ; hence, any member of the 
ministry. The word is used of civil authorities in Rom. 
xiii. 4-6. In the ancient church minister usually me&ut 
a deacon or one in minor orders, the Latin word minister 
being the equivalent of the Greek Siokovo*. See ministry. 

These Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church,— Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons. 

Book cf Common Prayer, Pref. to Ordinal. 

Mr. Williams, the teacher at Salem, was again con vent- 
ed, and all the ministers in the bay being desired to be 
present, he was charged with the said two letters. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, L 204. 

5f. An officer of justice. 

“ I crye out on de ministres'' quod he, 

“That sholden kepe and reule this cite." 

Chaucer , Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 228. 

0. The catfish, Amiurus nebulosus: apparently 
so called from the silvery white throat, contrast- 
ing with the dark back, and likened to a clergy- 
man’s white necktie. [Local, U. S.] 

*• Homed pout,” “bull-heads,” or ministers, probably the 
hardiest of all de fresh-water fish, thrive in Northern and 
Eastern 8tates. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 155. 

Ministers of the sick, a Roman Catholic order of 
riests and laymen, founded by Camillas of Leilis, to serve 
ospital patients. It was made a religious order by 
Gregory XIV. (end of the sixteenth century).— Minister's 
rental, in Scots law, de rental of the parish lodged by de 
minister In a process of augmentation and locality. = 8yiL 
4. Minister, Pastor, Clergyman, Divine , Parson, Priest 
Minister views a man as serving a church ; pastor views 
him as caring for a church as a shepherd cares for sheep; 
clergyman views him as belonging to a certain class ; dirim 
is properly one learned in theology, a theologian ; parson, 
formerly a respectful designation, is now little better than 
a jocular name for a clergyman ; priest regards a man as 
appointed to offer sacrifice. 

minister (min'is-t£r), v. [< ME. mintetren , < 
OF. mintetrer = Sp. Pg. mintetrar = It. minis- 
trare , < L. mintetrare, attend, wait upon, serve, 
manage, govern, etc., < minister, an attendant, 
servant: see minister , n . Cf. administer.] I. 
irons. 1. To furnish, supply, or afford; give; 
serve : as, to minister consolation. 

And there the Gray Frerea of Mounte Syon mynystred 
wyne vnto vs euery day twyse. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 18. 

I would to God that these few lines, wherein I have 
made relation of that learned mans speeches, may minis- 
ter occasion to some singular scholler to take in hand this 
worthy enterprise. Coryat, Crudities, L 43 (sig. D). 

Most sweet attendance, with tobacco and pipes of the 
best sort, shall be ministered. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. L 
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minister 

Christ hath commanded prayers to be made, sacraments 
to be ministered, his Church to be carefully taught and 
guided. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ill. 11. 

2f. To perform; render. [Rare.] 

Ceremonies may 

With full and holy rite be minister’d. 

Shak ., Tempest, iv. 1. 17. 

, L A dminister. Minister. See administer. 
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2. A name sometimes given to the epistle cor- 
ner of a Christian altar, because there the server 
or minister assists the priest celebrant in mak- 
ing preparation for offering the eucharistie sac- 
rifice. Lee. 

minister?!, a. An obsolete form of ministry. 
ministraciotmt, A Middle English form of 


gyn. 1. Administer, Minuter. See administer. ministration. 

tL intram. 1. To act as a minister oratten- mlnlgtralf (min'is-tral), a. [< F. ministral, < 
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dant; perform service of any kind. 

Thei ordeynd a couent, to ministre in that kirke. 

Bob. of Brunne, p. 80. 

1 will sanctify also both Aaron and his sons, to minister 
to me in the priest’s office. Ex. xxix. 44. 

2. To afford supplies; give things needful; 
furnish means of relief or remedy. 

When saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, 
or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
thee? xxy. 44. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased? 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 40. 

But God’s sweet pi tv ministers 
Unto no whiter soul than hers. 

Whittier, Witch’s Daughter. 

3. To contribute ; be of service. 

It is my belief that it doesn’t often minister to friend- 
ship that your friend shall know your real opinion. 

H. James , Jr., Harper’s Mag., LiXVL 887. 

4. To serve. [Rare.] 

The wind is now thy organist ; a clank 
(We know not whence) ministsrs for a bell 
To mark some change of service. 

Wordsworth, Roslln Chapel. 

a gyn. Administer to, Minister to (see administer), con- 
tribute to, serve, assist, help, succor, wait upon, 
ministerial (min-is-te'ri-al), a. [= F. minis - 
Uriel = Sp. Pg. ministerial = It. ministerial, 
< LL. ministerialist < L. ministerium , ministry: 
see ministry , ministerium.] 1. Performing ser- 
vice ; ministering or ministrant ; subservient ; 
subsidiary. 

Enlight’nlng Spirits and ministerial Flames. 

/Vior, Solomon, 1. 

This mode of publication fpublic recitation] . . . was 
among the arts ministerial to sensual enjoyment. 

De Quincey, Style, Iv. 

2. Of or pertaining to a minister or ministry 
of state ; belonging to executive as distinguish- 
ed from legislative or judicial office : as, min - 
isterial functions. 

Very solid and very brilliant talents distinguished the 


ML. ministralis, servant : see minister , ».] Per- 
taining to a minister; ministerial. Johnson . 
ministrant (min'is-trant), a. and n. [= Sp. 
Pg. ministrante , < L. ministran(t-)s. ppr. of 
ministrare , serve: see minister, t?.] 1. o. Min- 
istering; performing service; exercising min- 
istry of any kind. 

And call swift flights of angels ministrant 
Array’d in glory on my cup to attend. 

^ Milton, P. R., ii. 386. 

That gentle hermit, in my helpless woe. 

By my sick couch was busy to and fro. 

Like a strong spirit ministrant of good. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, iv. 6. 

II. n. One who ministers; a servant or dis- 
penser. 

Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds 
That come a-swooning over hollow grounds. 

Keats, Endymion, L 

minis tration (min-is-tra'shon), n. [< ME. 
ministracioun, < OF. ministration = It. minis - 
trazione , < L. ministratio(n-), service, < minis- 
trare, pp. ministratus, serve: see minister, r.] 
1. The act of ministering or serving; service. 

As soon as the days of his ministration were accom- 
plished. Luke i. 23. 

2f. Administration; agency; intervention for 
aid or service. 

Thanne comfort® him with ministracioun of oure quinte 
essencie afore aeid, and he schal be al hool, but if It be so 
that god wole olgatis that he schal die. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Fum 1 vail), p. 15. 

To hang a man for sixpence, threepence, I know not 
what— to hang for a trifle, and pardon murder, is in the 
ministration of the law through the ill framing of it. 

Cromwell , quoted in Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist 

3. A religious service or other function. 

The solemn and splendid ministrations of the church 
were made more magnificent by the stately order of the 
processions, tile display of gay and costly dresses, the 
gleaming of armor, and the waving of innumerable ban- 
ners. C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 100. 


ministerial benches. Burke, Appeal to Old Whigs. f m in'i«.tra-tivl g. [= It. minis- 
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Through the power of the members of the Federal Coun- 
cil to attend and speak In either bouse, the Swiss Assem- 
bly can therefore near . . . what in England we call a 
ministerial statement. 

E. A. Freeman, Araer. Lects., p. 391. 

3. Pertaining to the office, character, or habits 
of a clergyman; clerical: as, ministerial gar- 
ments. 

It is the inward calling of God that makes a Minister, 


trativo; as ministration) + -ive.] Affording 
service or aid ; assisting. 

ministratort (min'is-tra-tor), n. [= OF. minis - 
trateur = Pg. ministrador j* < L. ministrator , an 
attendant, servant. < ministrare , attend, serve : 
see minister , r.] An administrator. 

The law and the ministrators of it. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 74. (Davies.) 

and his own painfull study and diligence that manures rninls tratorionBlyl (min'is-tra-to'ri-us-li), adv. 
and improves nis ministeruul ^ „ w „ * [< * minis tratorious (< L. ministratorius , of or 


Milton, On Def. of Hurab. Remonst. 

Ministerial acta, offices, powers, in law, those acts, of- 
fices, or powers that are to be performed or exercised uni- 
formly on a given state of facts, in a prescribed manner, 
in obedience to law or the mandate of legal authority, 
without dependence on the exercise of judgment as to the 
propriety of so doing. Thus, the duties of a sheriff or 
cleric of court are chiefly if not entirely ministerial. — Min- 
isterial benches. See bench. =8yn. 3. Ecclesiastical. 


pertaining to service, < ministrator , servant: see 
ministrator) + -/y 2 .] In the capacity of an ad- 
ministrator. [Rare.] 

A man can but onely minietratorioudy vise any tempo- 
rail dominion or gift perpetual, as well to nla own natural 
sonne, as to his sonne by Imitation. 

State Trials, 6 Rich. II., an. 1383 (John Wyclltfe). 


ministerialist (min-is-te'ri-ai-ist j, w. [< ministe- ministress (min'is-tres), n. [< OF. ministresse , < 
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rial + -i$f.] In politics , a supporter of the min- 
istry in office. 

The Ministerialistsh&ve not been able to maintain in the 
counties the advantage they had gained in the boroughs. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIII. 281. 

ministerially (min-is-te'ri-al-i), adv. In a min- 
isterial manner, character, or capacity. 

The Son . . . submits to act ministerially , or in capa- 
city of Mediator. Watsriand. 

ministering (min'is-t6r-ing), p. a. Attending 


L. ministrix, equiv. to ministra , a servant, fem, 
of minister: see minister .] 1. A female minis- 
ter, in any sense. 

Thus was beauty sent from Heaven, 

The lovely ministress of truth and good. 

Akenside, Pleasures of Imagination, I. 

2f. A mistress. 

The olde foxes cruell and severe mynistresse 
Will leame the enterer never to come forth. 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues. (Nates.) 


services; tending. 

Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minis- 
ter for them who shall be heirs of salvation? Heb. t 14. 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! Scott, Marmlon, vi. 30. 

ministerium ( min-is-te ' ri-um ) , n. [< L. ministe- 
rium, ministry: see ministry .] 1. In the Luther- 
an Church, a body of ordained ministers hav- 
ing the sole charge of examining, licensing, 
and ordaining candidates for the ministry, of 
conducting trials for clerical heresy, and of 
hearing all appeals from church councils for 
lay heresy. The word Is also sometimes used in a more 
general sense, as synonymous with synod, which includes 
both ministers and lay delegates in one body. In such 
cases, however, the ministerium proper consists of the 
ordained ministers only. 


or function of an attendant or servant, atten- 
dance, service, office, occupation, employment, 
a suite of attendants, etc., < minister, an at- 
tendant, servant, minister: see minister, n. Cf. 
ministerium , and mister 2 , mystery 2 , ult.< L. minis- 
terium.] 1. The act of ministering; the ren- 
dering of service ; ministration. 

It was s worthy edifying sight . . . 

To see kind hands attending day and night, 

With tender ministry, from place to place. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, 1L 75. 

2. The state of ministering or serving; agency ; 
instrumentality. 

The natural world he made after a miraculous manner; 
but directs the affairs of it ever since by . . . the ordinary 
ministry of second causes. Bp. Atterbury, 


mink 

Think not that he, . . . who filled the chambers of the sky 
With the ever-flowing air, hath need to use 
The ministries thou speakest of. 

Bryant, Tale of Cloudland. 

3. The office or function of a minister, civil or 
ecclesiastical; the state of being a minister, in 
any sense ; the exercise of a ministerial office : 
as, to discharge one’s ministry faithfully ; to en- 
ter the ministry of the gospel ; to be appointed 
to the ministry of war. 

Every one that came to do the service of the ministry 
... in the tabernacle of the congregation. Rum. iv. 47. 

Do you think in your heart that you are truly called 
... to the Order and Minidry of Priesthood? 

Book of Common Prayer, Ordering of Priests. 

Their ministry perform'd, and race well run, . . . 

They die. Milton, P. L., xli. 505. 

4. The general or a particular body of minis- 
ters of religion ; the ministerial or clerical class; 
the clergy or priesthood. In episcopal churches the 
ministry consists of bishops, priests, and deacons, and of 
BubdeaconB and the minor orders, when such exist, in ad- 
dition to these. 

5. The body of ministers of state in a coun- 
try; the heads of departments collectively; the 
executive administration: as, to form a minis- 
try; the policy of the British ministry; the 
French ministry has resigned. In the United 
States the corresponding body is called the 
cabinet. 

The word Ministry was not then in use. but Counsel- 
lors or Courtiers. For the King himself [Charles II. 1 
then took so much upon him that the ministers had not 
that aggregate title. Roger North, Examen, p. 09. (Davies.) 

The first English ministry was gradually formed ; nor 
is it possible to say quite precisely when it began to exist. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., xxiv. 

6. A ministerial department of government; 
the organization of functionaries administering 
a branch of public affairs; a minister and his 
subordinates collectively: as, the ministry of 
war or of justice. 

Immediately below these three Institutions stand the 
ministries , ten in number. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 198. 

ministryBhip (min'is-tri-ship), «. [< ministry 

+ -ship.] The office of a minister; ministry. 
Swift. [Rare.] 

minium (min'i-um), n. [Formerly also minion. 
< OF. minion , F. minium = Sp. Pg. It. minio; ( 
L. minium , native cinnabar, red lead: said to 
be a Spanish ( Hispanic) word. Hence miniate , 
miniature.] Red oxid of lead, Pb 3 0 4 , produced 
by maintaining the protoxid (litharge) at a low 
red heat for some time in presence of air. It 
is a bright-orange granular powder, used as a 
pigment and in the manufacture of flint-glass. 
See vermilion — Iron minium, s name given to a large 
number of substances used as painty especially for iron- 
work and sea-going vessels. — Oxidized minium, a dried 
composition consisting of lead nitrate, lead peroxid, and 
undecomposed minium, obtained by drying a magma of 
minium and uitric acid. 

miniver (min'i-v6r), w. [Formerly also min- 
ever, meniver, dial, minifer; < ME. meniver, meny- 
ver, < OF. menu ver, menu vtir, menu vair , a gray- 
ish fur, miniver, also il the beast that bears it” 
(Cotgrave), lit. little vair: menu, little; vair, a 
kind of fur : see minute 1 and vair.] 1 . A mixed 
or spotted fur once commonly used for lining or 
trimming garments. According to Cotgrave, it was 
“the fur of ermins mixed or spotted with the fur of the 
weeeel called gris”; bnt according to Flanchl, miniver 
was the white part only of the patchwork designs of dif- 
ferent furs in use at certain epochs during the middle ages, 
as is seen in the heraldic furs, which retain the designs 
most commonly used at that time. 

A burnet cote heng therwith tile, 

Furred with no menyvere. 

Rom. of the Ross, L 227. 

Me lists not tell of ouches rare, 

Of marbles green, and braided hair. 

And kirtles furred with miniver. 

Scott , Lo f L. M., vi. 4. 

2. In her., a fur like vair, with the peculiarity 
that the escutcheon-miniver contains six or 
more horizontal rows of spots. — 3. The Sibe- 
rian squirrel, which has fine white fur ; also, the 
fur itself. 

millivet (min'i-vet), n. One of various cam- 
pophagine birds of the genus Pericrocotus. 
mink (mingk), n. [Formerly also minx (appar. 
an error); appar. < Sw. monk, a mink (Putorius 
lutreola), transferred from the European mink 
to the American species.] 1. An American 
digitigrade carnivorous quadruped of the fam- 
ily Mustelidce , Putorius ( Lutreola ) vison, of semi- 
aquatic habits. The mink belongs to the same genus 
as the stoats and weasels, but to a different qpbgenus, its 
form being modified in adaptation to Us aquatic habits, 
in which respect It approaches the otters. It was once 
called leeser otter. It is larger and stouter than any stoat^ 
with shorter ears, uniformly bushy tall, and half-webbed 
feet; the color is rich dark chestnut-brown, blackening 
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wrinlr 

on the back and tail ; the chin, and usually some irregular 
patches on the throat, breast, or belly, are white. It is 15 
lo 18 inches long, the tail 6 or 8 inches more. It is found 
everywhere in North America in suitable places; its fur 



American Mink (Putoriuj (Lufrco/a) vison). 

is valuable, and the animal is systematically trapped, es- 
pecially in British America. Like its relatives, the mink 
exhales a strong musky odor, and is destructive to poultry. 
It has been tamed, and bred in minkeries, like the ferret 
The little black or mountain mink, described by Audubon 
and Bachman as a distinct species, P. nigrescens, is a small 
dark variety. The corresponding animal in Europe is P. 
lutreola, commonly called non or non, and by its Swedish 
name mdrik (sometimes man*) — the designation Euro- 
pean mink being a late book-name. It is much like the 
American mink, but its average site is smaller, and it usu- 
ally has the upper lip as well as the chin white, and pre- 
sents certain dental peculiarities. The Siberian mink, 
lately so called, is the kulon, P. sibiricus, a quite differ- 
ent species. Also called vison. 

2. Same as kinqfish (a). 
mlnkery (ming'k6r-i), ». ; pi. minkeries (-iz). [< 
mink + -iry.] An establishment where minks 
are bred and trained for ratting, like the ferret. 

Mr. Resseque's minkery consisted of twelve stalls, each 
twelve feet square, of stale soil, and surrounded with a 
fence, and some special precautions to prevent the escape 
of the animals. 

Coues, Fur- Bearing Animals (ed. 1877), p. 182. 
minnet, n. and v. See min 3 . 

Mnil@-drillking (min'e-dring'king), n. [< G. 
minne, love, 4- E. drinking , verbal n. of drink. t\] 
Originally, a heathen practice among the Teu- 
tonic nations at grand sacrifices and banquets, 
in honor of the gods or in memory of the ab- 
sent or deceased. This custom was sanctioned by 
the church, the saints being substituted for the gods, and 
ted to St. John the Evangelist and 
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minnia (min'is), m. [Cf. minnow.] The stickle- 
back. [Local, Eng.] 

minnow (min ' 6), n. [Formerly also minow, 
minoe, menow , etc.; also dial, minny , minnie 
(cf. equiv. dial, minim, minnan, mennam , men- 
nom, appar. conformed to L. minimus , least: 
see minim); < ME. menow, a minnow, appar. 

< AS. *mine,. myne (pi. mynas), a minnow 
(glossed by ML. mend) ; possibly from the root 
of min'*, less, with ME. term, -ow due to con- 
fusion with some other word, perhaps OF. 
menu, small ; cf. ME. menuse, small fish, < OF. 
menuise (ML. menusia), small fish collectively, 

< L. minutus , small: see menuse 2 .] 1. The small- 
est of the British cyprinoid fishes, Phoxinus 



was especially con secret 
to 8L Gertrude. Traces of it are still found fa certain 
localities of Germany. 

Minne-drinking, even aa a religions rite, apparently ex- 
ists to this day in some parts of Germany. At Otbergen, 
a village of Ulldesheitn, on Dec. 27 every year a chalice of 
wine is hallowed by the priest, and handed to the congre- 
gation in the church to drink as Johannis segen (bless- 
ing). Grimm, Teut. MythoL (trans.), I. 62. 

minnekint, n. An obsolete form of mijiikin. 

minnelied (min'e-let), n. [G., < minne, love, 
+ lied, song.] A love-song. 

The first lyrical writer of Holland was John I., duke of 
Brabant, who practised the minnelied with success. 

Encyc. Brit., XII. 90. 

minnepoetry (min'e-potet-ri), n. The poetry 
of the minnesingers. 

The classical representative of Minnepoetry, Walther von 
der Vogelweide. Amer. Jour. PhUoL, VI IL 454. 

minnesinger (min'e-sing-to), n. [G., < minne , 
love, + singer, a singer.] One of a class of 
German lyric poets and singers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, so called because love 
was the chief theme of their poems. They were 
chiefly or exclusively men of noble descent— knights, no- 
bles, princes, and even emperors. They sang their pieces 
to their own accompaniment on the viol, and often en- 
gaged in poetical contests for the gratification of princes 
ana ladles of the court. Among the chief seats of the min- 
nesingers were Swabia and Austria, and the leading dialect 
nsed was the Swabian. The minnesingers were succeeded 
by the mastersingers. See masterringer. 

Minn esotan (min-e-sd'tan), n. [< Minnesota 
(see def.) + -an.] A native or an inhabitant 
of Minnesota, a northwestern State of the 
United States, north of Iowa. 

minnet (min'et), n. See minute 2 . 

minnie 1 (min'i), n. A dialectal form of minnow. 

minnie 2 (min'i), n. [Dim. of min*.] A child- 
ish word for mother. [Scotch.] 

Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an' lan r ! 

Bums, What Gan a Young Lassie. 

minnikint, minnikent, n. and a. Obsolete 
forms of minikin. 

minning (min'ing), n. [< ME. minnyng; verbal 
n. of mm 3 .] Reminding. 

minning-dayt (min'ing-da), n. [ME. minny ng- 
day.] The anniversary of a death, on which 
the deceased was had in special remembrance, 
and special offices were said for his soul. See 
a yeaFs mind , under mind L 

All the day and night after the Buriall they vse to have 
excessive ringinge for ye dead, as also at the twel-monthes 
day after, which they call a minninye- day. 

Chetham Misc., V. xv. (A', and Q., 7th ser., III. 448.) 


Common English Minnow ( Phoxinus lervis ). 

aphya or lawis. Artificial minnows are used by anglers 
for trolling, spinning, or casting, and are made of metal, 
glass, and rubber, gilded, silvered, or painted attractively. 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows f 

Shak., Cor., ill. 1. 89. 

2. In the United States, one of many different 
fishes of small size, (a) Any cyprinoid of the genus 
Phoxinus, of which there are severiu species, from II to 
S inches long, in the Mississippi basin and westward, as 
P. neogeeus, P. Jlammeus, P. phUgethontis. This Is the cor- 
rect use of minnow, though in popular speech It extends 
to various other little cyprinoias, also loosely called 
roach , dace, shiner , etc. Among these may be mentioned 
the red minnows of the genuB Chrosomus, as C. erythrogas- 
ter, one of the prettiest of all, 2 or 3 inches long ; the 
silvery minnow, HyboaruUhus nuchalis, and others of this 
genus; the black -headed minnow or fathead, Pimephales 
promelas; the blunt-nosed minnow, Hyborhynchus no- 
talus; the Texan hardmouth minnow, Cochlognathus or - 
natus; the bull -headed and straw-colored minnows, Clida 
taurocepkaius and C. straminea; the spotted-tail, C. stig- 
maturus, and more than 60 other kinds of Cliola; about 
50 shiners of the genus MinnUtts; various species of the 
genera Rhinichthys, Ceratichthys. Apocope, Couesius, etc. 
These abound in fresh waters of the United States, and 
minnow is the usual name of all those which have not 
more particular designations. (5) One of numerous small 
cyprinodont fishes, otherwise known as kiUiftshes and 
mummychogs, and more fully called top-minnows, as Zygo- 
nectes notatus and many others of this genus. The most 
abundant of these is Fundulus heteroclitus, found in brack- 
ish waters from Maine to Mexico, and sometimes speci- 
fied as salt-water minnow. F . diaphanus is the spring 
minnow, (c) Any American member of the family Um- 
bridee and genus Umbra or Melanura, as U. or M. limi, 
more fully called mud-minnow, 4 inches long, found from 
New England to Minnesota and South Carolina, often in 
mere mud-holes which would hardly be expected to lodge 
any fish. It is closely related to U. crameri of Austria. 
(d) One of various small viviparous perches or embioto- 
coid fishes of California, chiefly of salt water, as the spa- 
red n, Micrometrus or Cymatogaster aagregatus. (e) One of 
several small suckers or catostomoid fishes : a loose use. 

minnow-harness (min'd-har'nes), n. An arti- 
ficial bait used for trolling to which a minnow 
can be attached. 

minny (min'i). n. A provincial form of minnow. 
mino 1 (me 'no), n. [Jap.] A thatch-like rain- 
coat or cape made of hempen fibers, long grass, 
rushes, or the like laid close together, ana bound 





in place at the top by plaiting or by some simi- 
lar means : used in Japan by coolies, farm- 
laborers, etc. 


minor&te 

mino 2 (mi'no), n. A variant of mina 2 . 
minor (ml'nor), a. and n. [< ME. *minour, me- 
nour, < OF. * tnenor , F. mineur = Sp. Pg. menor 
= It. minor e, < L. minor (neut. minus), less, corn- 
par. (with superl. minimus, least: see minim, 
minimum, etc.) associated with adj. parvus , 
small ; = AS. min = OS. minniro , etc., less: see 
min' 2.] I, a. 1. Smaller (than the other); less; 
lesser: applied definitively to one of two units 
or parts, and opposed to major or greater: as, 
the minor axis of an ellipse ; the minor premise 
of a syllogism ; the minor part of an estate. 

They altered this custom from cases of high concernment 
to the most trivial debates, the minor part ordinarily en- 
tering their protest Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

2. Smaller than others ; of inferior rank or de- 
gree; lower; hence, small; inconsiderable; not 
capital, serious, or weighty : as, the minor offi- 
cers of government ; a minor canon ; the minor 
points of an argument ; minor faults or consid- 
erations. 

Now frere menour, now jacobyn. 

Rom. of the Ross, L 6338. 

Neither in the name of multitude do I only include the 
base and minor sort of people. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, IL 1. 

Inconsistency with respect to questions of minor impor- 
tance is not likely to be regarded as dishonourable. 

Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 

3. Under age. [Rare.] 

At which time . . . the king was minor. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 145. 

4. In music: (a) Of intervals, less; shorter; 
smaller (as compared with major intervals). 
The word Is more often applied to seconds, thirds, sixths, 
sevenths, ninths, etc., designating an interval equal to the 
corresponding major interval less one half-step. It has 
also been applied of late to fourths, fifths, and eighths, and 
is then equivalent to the older term diminished. Finally, 
it is used to designate the smaller of two intervals that dif- 
fer by a minute quantity, as a minor tone (10:9X which 
is a comma less than a major tone : opposed to major. 
See interval, 5. (b) Of tonalities and scales, char- 
acterized by a minor third and also usually by 
a minor sixth, and often a minor seventh : op- 
posed to major. See key, tonality , scale, (c) 
Of triads and chords generally, characterized 
by a minor third between the lowest and the 
next to the lowest tones : opposed to major . See 
triad, and chord , 4. ( d ) Of modes, characterized 
by the use of a minor tonality and of minor ca- 
dences : as, the piece is written throughout in 
the minor mode : opposed to major. See major , 4. 
—Bob minor. See 5o6i, 7.— Minor abstraction. See ab- 
straction. — Minor axis. Same aa conjugate axis (which 
see, under aarfri).— Minor canon, determinant, ex- 
communication. See the nouns.— Minor orders (ce- 
des, y See order.— Minor premise, that premise which 
contains the minor term. This is the usual definition, but 
there has been much dispute on the subject. See major. 5. 
—Minor prophets, a name given collectively to twelve 

f >rophetic Old Testament books, from Hosea to Malachi, 
nclusive, and their authors. See prophet.— Minor term, 
in logic, the subject of the conclusion of a categorical syl- 
logism. 

II. n. 1. A person of either sex who is under 
age; one who is of less than the legal age for 
the performance of certain acts ; one under the 
authority of parents or guardians, because of not 
having reached the age at which the law permits 
one to make contracts and manage one’s own 
property; an infant in the legal sense, in Scots 
law, minor, w hen used in contradistinction to pupa, signi- 
fies a person above the age of pupllarity (twelve in females 
and fourteen in males) and under that of majority, which in 
both sexes is twenty-one years. The technical term in Eng- 
lish and United States law for one under the age of legal 
capacity (twenty -one years) is infant, but minor is used in 
the same sense in general literature. Compare age, n., 3. 
Long as the year's dull circle seems to run. 

When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, L L 88. 

King Henry, although old enough at seven to be crowned, 
was still a minor. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 173. 
2. In logic, the minor term, or the minor prem- 
ise. See I. — 3. In music, the minor mode or a 
minor tonality or minor chord taken absolutely. 

In all your music our pathetic minor 
Your ears shall cross. 

Mrs. Browning , Drama of Exile. 

4. [cap.] A Franciscan friar; a Minorite: so 
called from a name of the Franciscan order, 
Fratres Minores, or Lesser Brethren. Also called 
Friar Minor .— Minor of a determinant. See deter- 
minant. — Rosy minor a species of moth. See Miana. 
minor&tet (mi 'no-rat), v. t. [< LL. minor atus, 
pp. of minorare (*> It. minorare = Sp. Pg. mi- 
nor ar, make less), diminish, < L. minor , less: 
see minor.] To diminish. 

Which it [sense] doth not only by the advantageous as- 
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minoration (mi-no-ra'shon), n. [= F. mino- 
ration = Sp. minor acion == Pg. minor aq3o = It. 
minorazione , < LL. minor atio(n-), diminution, < 
minor are, diminish : see minor ate.] If. A less- 
ening; diminution. 

We now do hope the mercies of God will consider oar 
degenerated integrity unto some minoration of oar of- 
fences. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 2L 

2. In med., mild purgation by laxatives, 
minorative (mi'no-ra-tiv), a. and n. [= F. mi- 
nor a tif, minorative, == Sp. Pg. minorativo, less- 
ening, = It. minorativo , minorative ; as minora- 
t(ion) + -ire.] I. a. Mildly laxative: applied 
to certain medicines. 

II. n. A mildly laxative medicine. 

For a minorative or gentle potion he took four hundred 
pound weight of colophoniac sc&mmony. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iL 38. ( Davie* .) 

minoress (mi'nor-es), n. [< minor + -ess,'] 1. 
A female under* age. — 2f. A nun under the rule 
of St. Clare. ( Tyrwhitt .) [This word is found in the 
early printed editions of the “Romaunt of the Rose,” 1. 
149. Moveresse appears in modern editions taken from the 
original French (/Com. of the Rote, L 141).] 

Minorite (mi'nor-It), n. and a. K minor + 
-ite 2 .] I. n. A Franciscan friar; a Minor. See 
minor , »., 4. 

Some minorite among the clergy. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 302. (Davies.) 


Thou may’st not wander in that labyrinth : 

There Minotaurs and ugly treasons lark. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 8. 189. 

minourt, n. A Middle English form of miner . 

minsitivet, a . [Appar. irreg. < mime, mince, + 
-itive.] Mincing; affected; servile. 

Never say, your lordship, nor your honour ; but you, and 
you, my lord, and my lady : the other they count too sim- 
ple and minsitive. B. JorUon, Poetaster, iv. 1. 

minster (min'ster), w. [< ME. minster , mynster , 
munstcr , menstre , etc.,< AS. mynster = D. mun- 
ster = MLG. munster = OHG. munusturi , munis- 
tri, monastri , MHG. G. munster = OF. mustier , 
moustier, F. moUtier , < LL. monasterium , < Gr. 
/wvaoTTfptov, a monastery: see rotwasterv.] Ori- 
ginally, a monastery ; afterward, the church of 
a monastery; also, from the fact that many 
such churches, especially in Great Britain, be- 
came cathedrals, a cathedral church which had 
such an origin : as, York minster; hence, any ca- 
thedral : as, the minster of Strasburg. it is found 
also in the names of several places which owe their origin 
to a monastery : as, West minster, Leominster. 

The same nyglit the kynge comannded the children to 
go wake in the cheiff mynster till on Hie morowe be-fore 
mease, that no longer he wolde a bide. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X ii. 374. 
The Ages one great minster seem. 

That throbs with praise and prayer. 

LoweU , Godminster Chimes. 


H. a. Belonging to the Franciscans. 

Few movements within the bosom of the Church were 
more pregnant with auspicious augury for its reformation 
than tne rise of the Minorite orders. 

J. Owen , Evenings with Skeptics, II. 381. 

minority (mi- or mi-nor'i-ti), n . ; pi. minorities 
(-tiz). [= ¥, minority = Pr. menoretat =. Sp. mi- 
noridad = Pg. minoridade = It. minoritd, ( ML. 
minorita(U)s, a being less, minority, < L. minor, 
less: see minor.] If. The state of being minor 
or smaller. 

From this narrow time of gestation [may] ensue a mi- 
nority or smallness in the exclusion. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Hi. 6. 

2. The minor part in number; the smaller of 
two aggregates into which a whole is divided 
numerically; a number less than half : opposed 
to majority. 

That minority of the Scottish nation by the aid of which 
the government had hitherto held the majority down. 

Macaulay , Hist Eng., vL 

Remember, sir, that everything great and excellent is 
in minorities. Emerson, Address to Kossuth. 

Specifically — 3. The smaller of two related 
aggregates of persons; the minor division of 
any whole number of persons : as, the rights of 
the minority ; government by minorities. 

To give the minority a negative upon the majority, 
which Is always the case where more than a majority is 
requisite to a decision, Is ... to subject the sense of the 
greater number to that of the lesser. 

A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 22. 

4. The state of being a minor or not come of 
age, and therefore legally incapacitated for the 
performance of certain acts; the period or in- 
terval before one is of full age, generally the 
period from birth until twenty-one years of age 
(see age, 3); in Scots law , the interval between 
pupilarity and majority. See minor , n., 1. 

What mean all those hard restraints and shackles put 
upon us In our minority. South, Works, IVT v. 

King Edmund dying, his brother Edred in the Minority 
of his Nephews was crowned at Kingston upon Thames. 

Baker , Chronicles, p. 11. 

Minority representation. See proportional represen- 
tation, under representation. 

minorship (mi'npr-ship), n. [< minor + -ship.] 
The state of being a minor. 

Minotaur (min'o-t&r), n. [< ME. Minotaur , < 
OF. Minotaur , F\ Minotaure = Sp. Pg. It. Mi- 
notaur o, < L. Minotaur us, < Gr. M cv6ravpog, the 
Minotaur, appar. < Mmjf, Minos, a legendaiy 
king and lawgiver of Crete, + ravpos, a bull. 
But this is perhaps a popular etym. of some 
name not understood.] In Gr. myth., a mon- 
ster represented as having a human body and 
the head of a bull, who was the offspring of 
Pasiphae, wife of Minos, and a bull sent by Po- 
seidon. He was confined In the Cretan labyrinth and 
fed with human flesh, devoured the seven youths and 
seven maidens whom Minos compelled the Athenians 
to send him periodically as tribute, and was killed by 
the hero Theseus, a member of the last company so sent, 
who escaped from the labyrinth by the aid of Ariadne, 
daughter of Minos. Hence, in modern literature, the 
name is used to characterize any devouring or destroying 
agency of which the action is in some way comparable to 
that attributed to the Cretan monster. 

And by his [Theseus’s] baner born is his penoun 
Of gold ful riche, in which ther was i-bete 
The Minotaur which that he slough In Crete. 

Chaucer , Knight’s Tale, 1. 122. 


minstracief, n. An old form of minstrelsy. 
mins trel (min'strel), n. [< ME. minstrel , myn- 
strelle , minstral , mynstral, menstral, munstral , 
ministral, menestral , < OF. menestral, menestrcl, 
menestercl, F. mtnestrel = Pr. menestral = Sp. 
menestral , menestril, ministril = Pg. ministrel , 
menestrel , menistrcl = It. ministreUo , minestrel- 
lo , < ML. ministralis (also, after Rom., ministrel- 
lus), a servant, retainer, jester, singer, player, 
< L. minister , a servant, 
attendant: see minister. 

Cf. ML. ministerialis in 
same sense, < ministeri- 
um , service: see ministe- 
rial.] 1. A musician, 
especially one who sings 
or recites to the accom- 
paniment of instruments, 
specifically, in the middle ages, 
the minstrels were a class who 
devoted themselves to the 
amusement of the great in caa- 
tle or camp by singing ballads 
or songs of love ana war, some- 
times of their own composition, 
with accompaniment on the 
harp, lute, or other instrument, 
together with suitable mimicry 
and action, and also by story- 
telling, etc. The intermediate 
class of professional musicians 
from which the later minstrels 
sprang appeared In France as 
early aathe eighth century, and 
was by the Norman conquest in- 
troduced into England, where 
it was assimilated with the 
Anglo-Saxon gleemen. Every- 
where the social importance of 
the minstrels slowly degener- 
ated, until in the fifteenth cen- 
tury they had formed them- 
selves generally into gilds of 
itinerant popular musicians 
and mountebanks. In England they fell so low in esteem 
that in 1597 they were classed by a statute with rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars ; but in France their gilds 
were maintained until the revolution. See gleeman, trou- 
badour, trouotre, and jongleur. 

Whan the senrise was ffynisahed, the kynge Arthur and 
the Barouns returned in to the paleys, where- as was grete 
plente of mynstralles, and iogelonra, and other. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.\ HL 454. 
Ye’ll gi’e the third to the minstrel 
That plays before the king. 

Young Akin (Child’s Ballads, L 184). 
Wake ye from your sleep of death, 

Minstrels and bards of other days ! 

Scott, Bard's Incantation. 

But while the minstrel proper accompanied his lord to 
the field and shared with him the danger and the honour 
of his warlike exploits, the connection between him and 
the humbler kind of entertainer (the jongleur], who was 
still the servant of the multitude rather than of a par- 
ticular lord, cannot have been wholly forgotten. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 13. 

Hence — 2. Any poet or musician. [Poetical.] 
— 3. Originally, one of a class of singers of 
negro melodies and delineators of life on the 
Southern plantations which originated in the 
United States about 1830: called negro min- 
strels, although they are usually white men 
whose faces and hands are blackened with 
burnt cork . The characteristic feature of such a troupe 
or band is the middle man or interlocutor, who leads the 
talk and gives the cues, and the two end-men, who usually 
perform on the tambourine and the bones, and between 
whom the indispensable conundrums and jokes are ex- 



Minstrel.— From the Mai- 
son des Musiciens, Rhelms, 
France ; 13th century. 


changed. As now constituted, a negro-minstrel troupe 
retains but little of its original character except the black 
faces and the old jokes. 

minstrel-squire (min'strel-skwir), n. A min- 
strel who was attached to one particular person. 

minstrelsy (min'strel-si), n. [< ME. minstral- 
cie , mynstraleye, menstralcy , minstracie, men - 
stracye, etc., < OF. menestralsie , minstrelsy, < 
menestral , minstrel: see minstrel.] 1. The art 
or occupation of minstrels ; singing and play- 
ing in the manner of a minstrel ; lyrical song 
and music. 


Holliche thanne with his host higede to here tentee 
With merthe of alle menstracye, and made hem attese. 

WiUiam cf Paleme (E. E. T. 8.\ 1. 1296. 
When every room 

Hath blaz’d with lights and bray’d with minstrelsy. 

Shot., T. of A., 11. 2. 17a 


Originally . . . the profession of the joculator included 
ail the arts attributed to the minstrels ; and accordingly 
his performance was called his minstrelsy in the reign of 
Edward II., and even after he had obtained the appella- 
tion of a tregetour. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 287. 

2. An assemblage or company of minstrels ; a 
body of singers and players. 

So many manor minstracie at that marlage were. 

William qf Paleme (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 5010. 


The bride hath paced into the hall— 

Red as a rose is she i 

Nodding their heads before her goes 

The merry minstrelsy. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, i. 


3f. A collection of instruments used by min- 
strels. 


For sorwe of which he brak his minstralcie. 

Bothe harpe and lute, and giterne and sautrle. 

Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, L 163. 
Lutte and rybybe, bothe gangande, 

And all man ere of mynstraleye. 

Thomas of Erssddoune (Child’s Ballads, L 100). 

4. A collection or body of lyrical songs and bal- 
lad poetry, such as were sung by minstrels : as, 
Scott’s “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 

The body of traditional minstrelsy which commemorated 
the heroic deeds performed in these wars. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., Int. 

mint 1 (mint), n. [<ME. mint, mynt , menet, mu- 
net, < AS. mynet , mynit , mynyt (not *mynt), a 
coin, coin, coinage, money (cf. my net-smith the, 
a place for coinage, a mint), = OFries. menote, 
mente , monte , munte = D. munt = MLG. LG. 
munte , monte = OHG. muniza, muniz, MHG. G. 
miinze, a place for coining money, a coin, = Icel. 
mynt, mmt, = Sw. mynt, a place for coining 
money, a coin, money, = Dan. mynt , a coin, 
money, mdnt, a place for coining money, = OF. 
moneie , monoie , F. monnaic (> E. money) = Pr. 
Sp. moneda = Pg. moeda = It. moneta , money, 

< L. moneta , a place for coining money, money, 
coin, < Moneta, a surname of Jnno ; in whose 
temple at Rome money was coined, lit. adviser, 

< monere , warn, advise: see monish , monitor. 
Of. money , a doublet of minO-.] If. A coin; 
coin ; coined money ; money. 

Thetis if me spende, or mynt for them receyve. 

The sonner wol they brymme ayeine and brynge 
Forth pigges moo. 

Palladius, Husbondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 90. 

2. A place where money is coined by pnblic 
authority. The coining of money is now considered a 
prerogative of government In early times there were 
many mints in England, but now the only one in that coun- 
try is the Royal Mint, Tower H1H, London. The United 
States Mint was established by act of April 2d, 1792, and 
located at Philadelphia. Other mints have since been es- 
tablished at San Francisco, New Orleans, Carson City, and 
Denver (but the last two are, properly speaking, assay of- 
fices). The United States Mint is a bureau of the Trea- 
sury Department, under the charge of an officer called the 
Director of the Mint 

And so (vpon the matter) to set the mint on work, and 
to giue way to new coines of siluer, which should bee 
then minted. Bacon, Hist Hen. VIL, p. 215. 

In one higher roome of this Mint ... I saw fourteen e 
marvailous strong chests, . . . in which is kept nothing but 
money. Coryat, Crudities, I. 242: 

3. Figuratively, a source of fabrication or in- 
vention. 


And haue a mint in their pragmaticall heads of such 
supersubtie inuentions. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 893. 

The bu«y mint 

Of our laborious thoughts is ever going, 

And coining new desires. Quarles, Emblems, ii. 2. 

4. A quantity such as a mint turns out ; a great 
supply or store : as, a mint of money. 

And so tasselled and so ruffled with a mint of bravery. 

R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, p. 129. 

5. [cap.] A place of privilege or asylum in 
Southwark, London, near the Queen’s Prison, 
where persons sheltered themselves from jus- 
tice. under the pretext that this place was an 
ancient palace of the crown. ( Rapalje and 
Ixiwrence.) The privilege is now abolished. — 
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mint 

Master Of the mint, an officer in the English adminis- 
tration who presided over the mint. The office has been 
abolished, the mint being now under the direct control of 
the chancellor of the exchequer.— Warden of the mint, 
formerly, an officer of the English mint next in rank to 
the master. He collected the seigniorage, and superin- 
tended the manufacture of the coins. 
mint 1 (mint), v. t. [< ME. *minten*mynten y < 
AS. mynctian (= OS. muniton = OFries. mon- 
tia , muntia = D. MLG. munten = OHG. munizon , 
MHG. G. miinzen = Sw. mynta = Dan. mynte ), 
coin, < mynet , a coin : see mint 1 , n. ] 1 . To coin ; 
stamp and convert into money. 

Siluer and gold coyne, then mynted of purpose, was 
cast among the people in great quantitie. 

Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 467. 
A sovereign prince calls in the good old money ... to 
be new marked and minted. Lamb, Ella, p. 218. 

2. To invent ; forge ; fabricate. 

Look into the titles whereby they hold those new por- 
tions of the crown, and you will find them of such natures 
as may be easily minted. Bacon, War with Spain. 

And such mint [minted) phrase, as 'tie the worst of canting, 
By how much it affects the sense it has not 

B. Jonson , Staple of News, iv. 1. 
A full catalogue of exotic words, such as are daily minted 
by our Logodiedali. Evelyn, To Sir Peter Wyche. 

mint 2 (mint), «§. PC ME. tninte , mynte , mente , < 
AS. mint e = MD. D. munt = LG. mynte y minte 
= OHG. minza y munza , MHG. G. mime , miinze 
= Icel. minta = Sw. mynta = Dan. mynte (= 
F. mgnthe , > Sp. It. menta) y < L. menta f mentha , 

< Gr. fdvda y mint.] 1 . A plant of the genus 
Mentha. The most familiar species are the peppermint, 
if. piperita, and the spearmint (garden-mint, mackerel- 
mint), M. viridis, well known as medicines and condi- 
ments. The bergamot-mi ut, affording a perfumers' oil, 
is M. aquatica ; the crisped or curled mint, the variety 
erispa of the same. The water-mint (or brook-mint) of 
older usage was M . eylvestris, now called horsemint. The 
corn-mint is Jf . aroeneis. The pennyroyal-mint or penny- 
royal is M. Pulegium — that is, flea-mint The whorled 
mint is M. saliva; the wild mint of the United States, M. 
Canadensis. See cut under Mentha. 

The mynte is in this rnoone ysowe. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.% p. 192. 
Then rubb’d It o'er with newly gather'd mint, 

A wholesome herb, that breath’d a grateful scent 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’i Metamorph., vili. 88. 

2. One of several other, mostly labiate, plants 
with mint-like properties. Compare catmint . — 
Green mint, a cordial flavored with peppermint— Mint 
Julep. See jtdep. 

mint 3 (mint), v. ♦. [< ME. minten y menten y myn- 

ten , < A8. myntan t gemyntan y mean, intend, 
purpose, think, suppose, < munan (pres. man). 
think, consider, remember: see wine 3 , mind 1 A 

1 . To aim ; purpose ; endeavor. [Old Eng. ana 
Scotch.] 

Wyth grete wrath he can mynte. 

But he fayled of hys dynte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 88, f. 189. ( HaUiweU .) 
They that mint at a gown of gold will always get a sleeve 
of it. Scoff, Monastery, xviL 

2. To insinuate; hint. [Scotch.] 
mintage (min'taj), n . [( mint 1 + -age . Cf. F. 

monnayage = It! monetaggio y < ML. monetagium , 

< L. moneta y money: see money . monetage . ] 1. 
The act of coining or fabricating; formation; 
production by or as if by minting. 

Few literary theories of modern mintage have more to 
recommend them. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 15. 

The chief place of mintage in these regions was the great 
trading and colonizing city of Miletus. 

B. V. Head, Historia Numonim, Int., p. xlvt 

2. That which is minted, or formed by or as if 
by coining or stamping; hence, a fabrication 
or manufacture ; a coinage. 

Stamped in clay, a heavenly mintage. Sterling. 

Of one of his mintages [coined wordsl Mr. Beade is, ap- 
parently, not a little proud. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., pi 26. 

3. The charge for or cost of minting; the duty 
or allowance for coinage ; seigniorage on coins. 

Some small savings would accrue from the less amount 
of mintage required. Jevons, Money, p. 16S. 

mint-bush (mint'bush), n. A plant of the Aus- 
tralian genus Prostanthera. 
mint-drop (mint 'drop), n. 1 . A sugar-plum fla- 
vored with peppermint. — 2. A coin. [Slang, 
U. S.] 

min ter (min't£r), n. [< ME. minter y < AS. myne- 
terc y one who coins, one who deals in money, 
a money-changer, = OS. muniteri . a money- 
changer, = OFries. menotere , mentere y mentre, 
mu n ter = D. munter, muntster = MLG. munter y 
= OHG. munizari y MHG. munzer , G. munzer, a 
money-changer, = F. monnaycur =It. monetiere , 

< LL. monetarius , a master of the mint, a coiner, 

< L. moneta y mint, money, coin: see mint 1 and 
money . Cf. moneyer and monetary.'] A coiner; 
one who mints or stamps coin ; hence, one who 
fabricates or makes as if by coining. 
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Since priests have been minters, money hath been worse 
than it was before. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

The minter must adde of other weight ... if the siluer 
be so pure. Camden, Remains, p. 204. 

God stamped his image upon us, and so God is . . . our 
minter, our statuary. Donne, Sermons, viL 

mintht, n. An obsolete variant of mint 2. 

The primrose, and the purple hyacinth, 

The dainty violet, and the wholesome minth. 

PseU, Arraignment of Paris, L L 

mintjac (mint'jak), n. Same as muntjac. Encyc. 
Brit. y XIH. 602. 

mint-julep (mint'jd'lep), n. S ee Julep. 

They were great roy sters, much given to revel on hoe- 
cake and bacon, mint- julep and apple-toddy. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 247. 

mintmant (mint'man), n. A coiner; one skilled 
in coining or in coins. 

Let such as are to informe councils out of their particu- 
lar professions (as lawyers, sea men, mint-men, and the 
like) be first heard before committees. 

Bacon, Of Counsel (ed. 1887). 

mint-mark (mint 'mark), n. A private mark 
put upon coins by the mint authorities for pur- 
poses of identification. Sometimes this mark indi- 
cates the place of mintage, as “8" on certain sovereigns 
of Queen Victoria, denoting that the piecee were coined 
at Sydney in Australia; sometimes it relates to the mint- 
master or other official. 

mint-master (mint'mAs'ter), n. [= D. munt - 
meester = MHG. G. miinzmeister = Sw. mynt- 
mastare = Dan. myntmester ; as mint 1 + mas- 
ter .] 1 . The master or superintendent of a mint . 

That which is coined, as mintmasters confessed, is al- 
layed with about a twelfth part of copper. Boyle. 

2. One who invents or fabricates. 

That the Iewes were forward Mint-Masters in this new- 
coyned Religion of Mahomet Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 268. 

Setting aside the odde coinage of your phrase, which no 
mintmaister of language would allow for sterling. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remoust 

mint-sauce (mint's&s'), n. In cookery , mint 
chopped and mixed with vinegar and sugar, 
used especially as a sauce for roast lamb. 

mint-stick (mmt'stik), ii. Sticks of candy fla- 
vored with peppermint. [Local, U. 8.] 

The soldiers hunger for dates, figs, mint stick, . . . that 
the sutler keeps for sale. 

New York Tribune , June 13, 1862. ( Bartlett ) 

mint-tree (mint'tre), n. A plant of the Aus- 
tralian genus Prostanthera , especially P. Iasi - 
anthos. 

mint- warden (mint'w&r'dn), n. See warden of 
the mint , under mint. 

mint-whilet, n. Same as minute-while. 

minuend (min'u-end), n. [< L. minuendus y to 
be diminished, gerundive of minuere , lessen: 
see minute 1 .] In arith. y the number from which 
another number is to be deducted in the pro- 
cess of subtraction. 

minuet (min'u-et), n. [= Sp. minuete y minu6 = 
Pg. minuete = It. minuetto, < F. menuet , a dance 
so called from the small steps taken in it, < 
menuet, smallish, little, pretty, thin (Cotgrave), 
dim. of menu, small, < L. minutus, small : see min- 
ute 1 .] 1. A slow and graceful dance, invented, 
probably in Poitou, France, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Throughout the 
eighteenth century it was the most popular of 
the more stately and ceremonious dances.— 2. 
Music for such a dance, or in its rhythm, which 
is triple and slow. Minuets are frequently found in 
the old suite, and also in the later sonata and symphony. 
They properly consist of two contrasted sections of six- 
teen measures each, the second of which is generally called 
a trio, because originally written for but three instru- 
ments; but this regular form is often considerably modi- 
fied. Beethoven was the first to replace the minuet In 
the sonata and the symphony by tne scherzo , which re- 
sembled the minuet somewhat in rhythm, but was more 
sprightly and unrestricted in form and spirit. 

mlnumt, n. An obsolete form of minim. Cot- 
grave. 

minus (ml'nns), a. [< L. minus, neut. of minor , 
less: seeminor .] 1. Less (by a certain amount): 
followed by a noun as an apparent obiect (a 
preposition, by y to be supplied): as, the net 
amount is so much minus the waste or tare; 
25 minus 9 is 16. In algebra and arithmetic this sense 
is indicated by the sign — , called the minus sign or sign 
of subtraction : as, a — 6 = x, which is read “o minus b 
equals x” ; 25 — 9 «= 16. 

2. Less than nothing; belonging to the in- 
verse or negative side, as of an account ; lying 
in the direction from the origin of measurement 
opposite to ordinary quantities ; below zero, or 
below the lowest point of positive or upward 
reckoning: as, a minus amount or sum (that is, 
an amount or sum representing loss or debt) ; 
a minus quantity in an equation (that is, one 
having the minus sign before it) ; the tempera- 
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ture was minus twenty degrees (written — 20°, 
and read * * twenty degrees below zero ”). in some 
common mathematical phrases, minus seems to be need as 
an adverb modifying the numeral adjective. Thus astrono- 
mers speak of the year minus 584 of the Christian era, 
meaning 585 a. c. 

3. Marking or yielding less than nothing or less 
than zero ; negative in value or result : as, the 
minus sign (see def. 1). — 4. Deprived or devoid 
of; not having; without, as something neces- 
sary : as, he escaped minus his hat and coat ; a 
gun minus its loch. [Colloq. or humorous.] — 
5. Lacking positive value ; wanting. [Colloq.] 

His mathematics are decldedlyminus, bat the use of them 
is past long ago. C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 74. 
Minus acceleration. See acceleration (b\ 
minuacula (mi-nus'ku-la), n.; pi. minuscula 
(-le). [NL.: see minuscule.] Same as minuscule. 
minuscule (mi-nus'kul), a. and n. [=F. minus- 
cule = Sp. minuscula = Pg. It. minusculo , < NL. 
minuscula (sc. Uttera), fern, of L. minusculus y 
rather small; dim. of minor y minus y less: see 
minor , minus. Cf. majuscule .] I. a. Small; of 
reduced form, as a letter; of or pertaining to 
writing in minuscule. 

Minuscule letters are cursive forms of the earlier nnclals. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, L 71. 

II. n. The kind of reduced alphabetical char- 
acter which, originating in the seventh century, 
was from about the ninth substituted in writing 
for the large uncial previously in use, and from 
which the small letter of modern Greek and Ro- 
man alphabets was derived ; hence, a small or 
lower-case letter in writing or printing, as dis- 
tinguished from a capital or majuscule. 

The minuscule arose in the 7th century as a cursive mo- 
nastic script, more legible than the old cursive, and more 
rapidly written than tne uncial, and constructed by a com- 
bination of the elements of both. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, IL 160. 

The period of the uncials runs from the date of the ear- 
liest specimens on papyrus to the 0th century, that of the 
minuscule from the 9th century to the invention of print- 
ing. Encyc. Brit., XVIIi. 145. 

minutary (min'i-ta-ri), a. [< minute 2 , + 

-amj.] Consisting of minutes. [Rare.] 

This their clock gathering up the least crumb of time, 
presenting the minutary fractions thereof. 

Fuller, Worthies, Berkshire. 
minute 1 (mi-nut'), a. [= F. menu = Pr. menut 
= Sp. menudo = Pg. mittdo = It. minutof L. mi- 
nutus, little, small, minute, pp. of minuere , 
make smaller, lessen, diminish, <minu- y stem of 
minor , smaller, less, minimus y smallest, least: 
see minor and rwtn 2 .] 1. Very small, diminu- 
tive, or limited ; extremely little in dimensions, 
extent, or amount. 

We have also glasses and means to see small and minute 
bodies perfectly and distinctly. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

He was fond of detail — no little thing was too minute 
for his delicate eye. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, Washington. 
2. Very small in scope or degree ; relating to 
or consisting of small points or matters ; par- 
ticular; closely precise or exact: as, minute 
details of directions; minute criticism. — 3. At- 
tending to very small particulars ; marking or 
noting little things or precise details ; very close 
or careful: as, minute observation. 

These minute philosophers . . . plunder all who come 
in their way. Berkeley, Minute Philosopher, i. 

If we wish to be very minute, we pronounce the t In the 
first syllable long. Walker, 

Bacon was fond of display, and unused to pay minute 
attention to domestic affairs. Macaulay, Lora Bacon. 
Minute anatomy. Bee anatomy. = Syn. 1. Little, dimin- 
utive, slender, fine —2. Circumstantial, Particular, Minute, 
exact, detailed. A circumstantial account gives the facts in 
detail ; while circumstantial may include only the leading 
circumstances, a particular account gleans more closely, 
gathering all that Are of any importance or interest; a 
minute account details even the slightest facts, perhaps 
those that are trivial and tedious. 
minute 2 (min'it), n. and a. [< ME. minute, 
mynute , mynet (in comp, also mynt-), a minute 
(of time), a moment (also a small piece of 
money), = MD. minute , D. minuut = G. minute 
= Sw. Dan. minut y < OF. minute , F. mtnute y t. y 
= Sp. Pg. It. minuto , < LL. minutum, a small 
portion or piece. ML., a small part (of time), a 
minute, nout. of minutus , small: see minute 1 .] 

1. tt. If. Something very small; an unimportant 
pftrticular; a petty detail ; a trifle; specifically, 
a mite or half-farthing. 

But whanne a pore widewe was come, sche cast two 
mynutis, that is, a ferthing. Wydif, Mark xil. 42. 

Let me hear from thee every minute of news. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 2. 

Curious of minutes, and punctual in rites snd ceremo- 
nials. but most negligent and Incurious of judgment and 
the love of God. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 268. 

2. The sixtieth part of any unit. Especially— (a) 
The sixtieth part of on hour ; loosely, a short space of time. 
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Eiiery degree of the bordure coutieneth 4 minute *— that 
is to seyn, minute* of an howre. Chaucer , Astrolabe. 

For the lachesse 
Of halfe a minute of an houre. 

Fro first he began labour©, 

He lost© all that he had do. 

Goicer, Conf. AmanL, It. 

Nor all the pleasures there 
Her mind could ever move one minute'* stay to make. 

Drayton , Folyolblon, vL 88. 

(b) In geom., the sixtieth part of a degree of a circle. 
Division of units by sixtieths is the characteristic of the 
Babylonian system. Ptolemy, following the Babylonian 
astronomers, divides the diameter of the circle into 120 
tmemata or degrees, and these into sixty parts and these 
again into sixty parts. These subdivisions were trans- 
lated into Latin as parte* minuter primer and parte* minu- 
ter seeundee, whence our minutes (primes) and second a 
In modern astronomical works minutes of time are de- 
noted by the initial letter m, and minutes of a degree or 
of angular space by an acute accent ('). See degree, 8. 

Aftre goynge be See and be Londe toward this Con tree 


of that I have spoke, and to other Yles and Londes besonde 
that Contree. I nave founden the Sterre Ant&rtyk of 88 De- 
grees of hegnte, and mo mynute s. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 181. 
( c ) In arch., the sixtieth part of the diameter of a column 
at the base, being a subdivision used for measuring the 
minuter parts of an order. See module. 

3. A written summary of an agreement or of a 
transaction, interview, or proceedings; a note 
to preserve the memory of anything : usually in 
the plural. Specifically, the minutes are the record of 
the proceedings at a meeting of a corporation, board, socie- 
ty, church court, or other deliberative body, put in writing 
by its secretary or other recording officer. 

When I came to my chambers, I writ down these min- 
uter. Steele, Spectator, No. 454. 

Into all the duties he had to perform he brought what 
is better than “Treasury minute ” or rule or precedent — 
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a warm heart, a careful conscience, and a jood head. 

Westtn 

= Byn . Instant, etc. See moment 

H. a. 1. Repeated every minute : as, a min- 
ute gun. — 2. Made in a minute or a very short 
time: as, a minute pudding; minute beer Min- 

ute belL a bell tolled at intervals of a minute as a sign 
of mourning.— Minute gun, one of a series of discharges 
of cannon separated by intervals of a minute, in token of 
mourning, as at the funeral of a military officer of rank, 
or of distress, as on board a vessel at sea. 

minute 2 (min'it), v. t . ; pret. and pp. minuted , 
ppr. minuting. [< minute 2 , n.] To set down in a 
short sketch or note ; make a minute or memo- 
randum of; enter in the minutes or record of 
transactions of a corporation, etc. 

I no sooner heard this critlck talk of my works but I min- 
uted what he had said, and resolved to enlarge the plan of 
my speculations. Spectator. 

There stands a city ! 

Perhaps ’tls also requisite to minute 
That there's a Castle and a Cobbler in it 

Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, I. 99. 

minute-book (min'it-buk), n. A book in which 
minutes are recorded. 

minute-clock (min'it-klok), n. A stop-clock 
used in making tests of gas. E. H. Kniaht. 

minute-glass (nun 'it -gibs), n. A sand-glass 
measuring a minute. 

minute-hand (min'it-hand), n. The hand that 
indicates the minutes on a clock or watch. 

minute-jack (min'it-jak), n. A jack of the 
clock-house, or a figure which strikes the bell 
in a clock : used in the following passage, prob- 
ably, in the sense of 4 time-server/ 4 a person 
whose friendship changes with changes of the 
times or of fortune.* 

You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time’s flies, 

Cap and knee slaves, vapour*, and minute jacks ! 

Shah., T. of A., iii. 6. 107. 

minute-jumper (mm'it-jum'pto), n. S ee jump- 
er*. 

minutely 1 (mi-nut'li), adv. [< minute 1 + -ly 2 .] 
In a minute maimer or degree ; with great par- 
ticularity, closeness, or exactness; closely ; ex- 
actly; very finely: as, a minutely divided sub- 
stance ; to observe, describe, or relate anything 
minutely ; minutely punctured. 

minutely 2 t (min'it-li), a. [< minute 2 , n., + 
-Jy 1 .] Happening every minute. 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 2. 18. 

Throwing themselves absolutely upon God’s minutely 
providence for the sustaining of them. 

Hammond, Works, I. 472. 

minutely 2 (min'it-li), adv. [< minutely a, a.] 
Every minute ; with very little time interven- 
ing. 

As if it were minutely proclaimed in thnnder from hea- 
ven. Hammond , Works, I. 471. 

minute-man (min'it-man), n. A man ready 
at a minuted notice; specifically, during the 
American revolutionary period, one of a class 
of enrolled militiamen who held themselves in 
238 
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readiness for instant service in arms whenever 
summoned. 

An account is come of the Bostonians haring voted an 
army of sixteen thousand men, who are to be called min- 
ute-men , as they are to be ready at a minute’s warning. 

Walpole, Letters (1775X IV. 2. (Davie*.) 

It was the drums of Naseby and Dunbar that gathered 
the minute-men on Lexington Common. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 238. 

minuteness (mi-nut' nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being minute; extreme smallness; 
fineness. — 2. Attention to small things ; criti- 
cal exactness. 

minuteria, n. [It., < ininuto, minute: see mi- 
nute 1 .'] Personal jewelry and metal-work of 
small size and delicate finish, especially of 
Italian make. 

minute-watch (min'it-woch), n. A watch that 
distinguishes minutes of time, or on which min- 
utes are marked. 

minute-wheel (min'it-hwel), «. Same as dial- 
wheel. E. H. Knight. 

minute-whilef (min'it-hwil), n. [ME. mynet - 
while , myntwhile; < minute 2 4- while.] A min- 
ute's time ; a moment. 

Ysekeles [icicles] in eueses, thorw hete of the sonne, 

Melteth in a mynut-whUe to my&t and to watre. 

Pier* Plowman (B\ xvii. 228. 

A guard of chosen shot I had 
That walked about me every minute while. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, i. 4. 54. 

minutia (mi-nu'shi-a), n.; pi. minutuB (-e). [= 
F. minutie = Sp. P g.minueia = It. minutia , < L. 
minutia , smallness, pi. minutice , small matters, 
trifles, (.minutus, small: see wtntite 1 ,**.] Asmall 
particular or detail; a minute or trivial matter 
of fact: generally in the plural. 

I can see the precise and distinguishing marks of na- 
tional characters more in these nonsensical minutia than 
in the most important matters of state. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 5L 

minutiose (mi-nu'shi-os), a. [= F. minutieux 
= Sp. Pg. minucio8o = It. minuzioso , < ML. as 
if *minutiosus , < L. minutia , smallness: see mi- 
nutia, ] Giving or dealing with minutiffi or mi- 
nute particulars. 

More than once I have ventured, in print, ... an ex- 
pression like “mimdioss investigations,” which seems to 
me to be not only unexceptionable, but much needed. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 168. 

minutiS8imic (min-u-tis'i-mik), a. [< L. minu- 
tissimus , superl. of minutus , small (see minute*), 
4- -ic.] Extremely small. [Rare.] 

Of these minutirsimic yet sdult forms, more than fif- 
teen are Gastropoda. Amer. Nat., XXII. 1014. 

minx 1 (mingks), n. [Formerly minks , mynxe; a 
reduced form of miniken , with added s (as also 
mawks, for mawkin, malkin).] 1. A pert girl; a 
hussy ; a jade ; a baggage. 

Mar. Get him to say his prayers, good Sir Toby, get him 
to pray. 

Mai. My prayers, minx! Shak., T. N., iiL 4. 188. 

Why, you little provoking minx ! 

Sheridan, St Patrick's Day, L 2. 

2. A female puppy. 

minx 2 t (mingks), n . [Also minks; an erroneous 
form of mink, due to the pi., or perhaps (as NL. 
minx) to conformation with lynx: see mink.] 
Same as mink. 

minx-otter (mingks'otter), n. The mink. 

miny (mi'ni), a. [< mine 2 , 4- -y*.] 1. 

Abounding with mines. — 2. Of the nature of a 
mine or excavation in the earth. 

The miny caverns, blazing on the day, 

Of Abyssinia’s cloud compelling cliffs. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 799. 

Miocene (ml'd-sen), a. and n. [= F. miocbie , < 
Gr. peiuv, less, 4- koiv6 f, recent.] I. a . In geol 
one of Lyell's subdivisions of the Tertiary. See 
Tertiary. 

H. n. In geol., the Miocene strata. 

Also spelled Meiocene. 

Miocenic (m!-o-sen'ik), a. [< Miocene 4- -ic.] 
Miocene. Also spelled Meiocenic. 

M. Gaudry drew attention to a gigantic animal of the 
middle of the miocenic period of the Wyoming. 

Lancet, No. 8486, p. 45. 

Miohippus (ml -6 -hip ' us), n. [Also Meiohip- 
pus ; NL., < E. Mio(cene) 4- Gr. iniroi horse.] 
A genus of fossil perissodactyl ungulates re- 
ferred to the family Equidee, occurring in the 
Miocene strata of North America. These ani- 
mals were about the size of sheep. 

mionite, meionite (mi' o -nit), «. [So called 
from its low pyramids ; < Gr. yriuv, less, 4* -ite 2 .] 
A mineral of the scapolite group, occurring on 
Monte Somma, Vesuvius, in transparent color- 
less tetragonal crystals. 
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Mionomis (mi-o-n6r'nis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
fjteiuv, less, 4* hpvic, a bird.] A genus of sub- 
fossil dinornithic birds of New Zealand^ of the 
family Dinomithidee, including two species sep- 
arated from the genus Din amis by Julius Haast 
in 1874. Also Meionomis. 

miophylly (mi'o-fil-i), n. [< Gr. peiuv, less. 
4- a leaf.] A diminution of the normal 

number of leaves in a whorl, due to actual sup- 
pression. It differs from abortion in the suppressed 
organs having never started to grow. Miophylly occurs 
also in the calyx, corolla, androecium, and gynaeclum. Also 
spelled meiophylly. 

miosis (mi-6'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. petuoiq, a lessen- 
ing, < petovv, lessen, \ utiuv, less, irreg. compar. 
of ytspdq, small, or ollyos, few.] Diminution. 
Specifically —(a) In rhet : (1) A figure by which a thing is 
represented as leas than it really is, as in belittling an op- 
ponent’s statement, affecting to scorn an accusation, etc. 
(2) Understatement so as to intensify; especially, expres- 
sion by negation of the opposite ; litotes. (6) In pathol., 
that period of a disease iu which the symptoms begin to 
diminish. Also melon*. 

miostemonous (ml - 6 - stem ' 6 - nus), a. [< Gr . 
pel w, less, 4- orijfiuvyioT ‘stamen*: see stamen.] 
Having the stamens less in number than the 
petals: said of plants. Also meiostemonous. 

miot&xy (mi'o-tak-si), n. [NL., < Gr. peiuv, 
less, 4- r&ijtg, arrangement.] The suppression 
of an entire whorl of the members of any organ 
in a flower, as the sepals, petals, stamens, or 
styles. The andn&cium and gyncecium are most fre- 
quently suppressed, producing male or female flowers ex- 
clusively, as the case may be. Also spelled mciotaxy. 

miourt, n. See mier*. 

mi-parti ( me'par-te'), a. [F., < mi (< L. medius ), 
haft. 4- parti, part: see medium and party. ] 
1. Of two colors and equally or nearly equally 
divided between them: as, mi-parti hose, of 
which one leg is of a different color from the 
other. — 2. In her., divided per pale half-way 
down the escutcheon, the partition-line being 
met at the fesse-point by some other line, which 
must also be expressed hi the blazon. 

mir (mer), it. [Russ, miru, union, concord, 
peace, also world, = OBulg. miru, peace, world, 
= Serv. Bohem. Pol. mir = Albanian mir = 
Lett, mers , peace.] A Russian commune; a 
community of Russian peasants. The rural popu- 
lation of Russia has been from ancient times organized Into 
mirs or local communities, in which the land is held in com- 
mon, the parts of it devoted to cultivation being allotted by 
general vote to the several families for varying terms. Re- 
distributions and equalization of lots take place from time 
to time. Houses and orchards are theoretically the prop- 
erty of the mir, but usually remain for a long time under 
the same ownership. Meadows and forests are frequently 
apportioned, and there is generally a common for grazing. 
Every mir in matters of local concern governs itself 
through its own assemblies and elected officers. 

mirabilazyt (mi-rab'i-la-ri), n. [Prop, mira- 
biliary, q. v. : see mirable.] A relater of won- 
ders. 

The use of this work ... is nothing less than to give 
contentment to the appetite of curioas and vain wits, as 
the manner of the mirabilarie* is to do. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, U. 

mirabile dictu (mi-rab'i-le dik'tu). [L.: mi- 
rabile, wonderful ; dictu, abl. supine of dicei'e, 
say: see mirable and diction.] Wonderful to 
relate. 

mirabile visa (mi-rab'i-le vi'su). [L.: mirabile , 
wonderful ; visu, abl. supine of videre , see : see 
rteiow.l Wonderful to see. 

mirabiliaryt (mir-a-bil'i-a-ri), a. and n. [< LL. 
mirabiliarius , a worker of wonders or miracles, 
prop, adj., < L. mirabilis , wonderful: see mira- 
ble .] I. a. Having to do with the working or 
the relation of wonders. 

And wee leane to you the stile of Mirabiliary Miracle- 
mongers. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 93. 

n. n. A book in which wonderful things are 
noted ; a treatise on miracles, portents, prodi- 
gies, omens, and the like. 

MirabiliefiB (mi-rab-i-li ' e-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Choisy, 1849), < mirabilis 4- -ete.] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous apetalons plants of the natural 
order Nyctaqinece , the four-o'clock family. The 
fruit is a utricle, surrounded by the base of the perianth, 
which keeps on growing after flowering ; the embryo is 
much curved, with an elongated radicle. The tribe em- 
braces 16 genera, MirabUi * being the type, and about 112 
species, nearly all of which are confined to the western 
hemisphere. 

Mirabilis (mi-rab'i-lis), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1737), < L. mirabilis, wonderful: see mirable.] 
A genus of nyctaginaceous plants, type of the 
tribe Mirabiliecv. The flowers are surrounded by an 
involucre of united bracts, which remain unchanged after 
flowering; the elongated perianth is rarely campsnulate. 
They are handsome branching herbs with opposite leaves, 
the lower ones petiolate and the upper sessile, and with 
quite large, often fragrant flowers, which are white, scar- 
let, or variegated, and arranged in branching cymes. There 
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Mirabllia 

are 10 or 12 species, natives of the wanner parts of Amer- 
ica. M. Jalapa is the com mop four-o’clock or marvel of 
Pern. A few other species are somewhat cultivated. See 
afternoon-ladies. 

mir abilite (mi-rab'i-lit), n. [So named by 
Glauber to express his surprise at its artificial 
production; < L. mirabilis, wonderful (see mir - 
able), + -ite 2 .] A name given to the hydrous 
sulphate of sodium, or Glauber salt, occurring 
usually in a state of efflorescence about salt- 
springs. It is used as a substitute for soda in 
the manufacture of glass, 
mirablet (urir'a-bl), a. [= OF. mirable = Sp. 
(obs.) mirable *== Pg. miravel = It. mirabile, < 
L. mirabilis , wonderful, < mirari, wonder at, 

< minis, wonderful : see admire . Cf. marvel , a . 
and ult. < L. mirabilis , wonderful.] Won- 
derful. 

Not Neoptolemus so mirable, 

On whose bright crest Fame with her loud’st Oyee 
Cries “This is he ! ” Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 142. 

mirabolanet, mirabolant, n. Bee myrobalan. 
miracle (mir'a-kl), a. [< ME. miracle , myrade , 

< OF. miracle ', F. miracle = Pr. miracle = Sp. 
milagro = Pg. milagre = It. miracolo = D. 6. 
Dan. Sw. mirakel, < L. miraculum, a wonderful 
work, a miracle, a wonder, < mirari , wonder at, 

< mirus, wonderful: see admire.] 1. A wonder, 
or a wonderful thing ; something that excites 
admiration or astonishment. 

Be not offended, nature's miracle, 

Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 8. 54. 
He has faults. 

Belike, though he be such a miracle. 

Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, i. 1. 
I have beheld the Ephesian's miracle — 

Its columns strew the wilderness. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 158. 
How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of design ! 

Tennyson, Maud, xxiv. 1. 

2. An effect in nature not attributable to any 
of the recognized operations of nature nor to 
the act of man, but indicative of superhuman 
power, and serving as a sign or witness thereof ; 
a wonderful work, manifesting a power superior 
to the ordinary forces of nature. 

That Cyteetok Josue, be myrade of God and commande- 
ment of the Aungel, and destroyed it and cursed it, and 
alle hem that bylled it azen. Mandeville, Travels, p. 98. 

Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God : 
for no man can do these miracle* that thou doest except 
God be with him. John iii. 2. 

Miracle * have been wrought to convert idolaters and the 
superstitious, because no light of nature extendeth to de- 
clare the will and true worship of God. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 152. 
To speak properly, there is not one miracle greater than 
another, they being the extraordinary effects of the band 
of God, to which all things are of an equal facility. 

SirT. Browne, Religio Medici, L 17. 
A miracle may be accurately defined a transgression of 
a law of Nature by a particular volition of the Deity, or by 
the interposition of some invisible agent 

Hume, Human Understanding, Of Miracles, x., note. 
What are miracle* t They are the acts and manifestations 
of a Spiritual Power in the universe, superior to the pow- 
ers and laws of matter. C banning, Perfect Life, p. 248. 

The definition of a miracle as a violation of the lawB of 
nature is, in reality, an employment of language which, in 
the face of the matter, cannot be justified. 

Huxley, Hume, p. 129. 

3f. A miraculous story ; a legend. 

Whan seyd was al this miracle , every man 
As aobre was, that wonder was to se. 

Chaucer, ProL to Sir Thopas, L 1. 

4. In the middle ages, one of a class of spec- 
tacles or dramatic representations exhibiting 
the lives of the saints or other sacred subjects ; 
a miracle-play, somewhat resembling that still 
held at Oberammergau in Bavaria. Compare 
mystery 2 , 2. 

At marketts <£ myrade* we medleth vs nevere. 

Pier* Plowman ’# Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. 107. 
The theatrical exhibitions in London, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, were called Miracle*, because they consisted of sa- 
cred plays, or representations of the miracles wrought by 
the holy confessors. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 227. 
To a miracle, wonderfully ; admirably ; beyond concep- 
tion : as, he did his part to a miracle. 
miraclet (mir'a-kl), v. [ME. miraclen; < mira- 
cle, n.] I. intrans . To work wonders or mira- 
cles. 

This is the 5. beynge of blood deuyn, and miradi* more 
than man ro&i bileue but if he se it. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. FurnivallX p. 11. 

n. trans. To make wonderful. 

Who this should be, 

Doth miracle itself, loved before me. 

Shak., CymbeUne, iv.2.29. 

miracle-monger (mir'a-kl-mung # g6r), n. A 
wonder-worker; an impostor who pretends to 
work miracles. 
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These miracle-mongers have alarmed the world round 
about them to a discernment of their tricks. 

South, Works, III. xL 

miracle-play (mir'a-kl-pla), n. See miracle , 4. 

Their usual name was plays, miradeplay * or miracles ; 
the term mysteries not being employ ea In England. Yet 
their character is essentially that of the plays termed mys- 
teries In Frauce. A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit, 1. 21. 

miracle- worker (mir'a-kl-w£r # k6r), n. One 
who works miracles ; a thaumaturgist. 

He was deeply displeased bv the demand for miracles, 
and repelled tne support whicu men were ready togive to 
a miracle-worker. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLILI. 184. 

miraclistt (mir'a-klist), n. [< miracle + -tef.] 
One who records miracles. 

Heare the miradist report it, who himselfe was an 
actor. Declaration of Popish Imposture* (1603). {Notes.) 

mir ac nliz et (mi-rak'u-liz), r. t. [< L. miracu- 
lum, a miracle (see miracle), + -tee.] To repre- 
sent as a miracle; attribute to supernatural 
power. Shaftesbury. 

mir aculous (mi-rak'u-lus), a. [< F. miraculeux 
= Sp. milagro8o = Pg. miutgroso, miraculoso = 
It. miracoloso, < ML. *miraculosus (in adv. mi- 
raculose), wonderful. < L. miraculum , a wonder, 
miracle: see miracle .] 1. Exceedingly sur- 

prising or wonderful; extraordinary; incom- 
prehensible: as, a miraculous escape. 

The invariable mark of wisdom is to see the miraculous 
in the common. Emerson, Nature. 

2. Of the nature of a miracle ; working mira- 
cles; performed by, involving, or exhibiting a 
power beyond the ordinary agency of natural 
laws; supernatural. 

Behind the high altar they have what they call a mirac- 
ulous picture of the virgin Mary, which, they say, was 
painted by St. Luke, but it is not to be seen. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, II. L 133. 

Generation after generation the province of the miracu- 
lous has contracted, and the circle of scepticism has ex- 
panded. Lecky, Rationalism, 1. 104. 

=Syn. 2. Preternatural, Superhuman, etc. See supernat- 
ural. 

miraculously (mi-rak'u-lus-li), adv . In a mi- 
raculous manner; wonderfully; by extraordi- 
nary means; by means of a miracle; super- 
naturally. 

Except themselues hod beene almost miraculously skil- 
ful! in Languages. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 47. 

The Sickness is miraculously decreased In this City, and 
Suburbs. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 24. 

Some cheats have pretended to cure diseases miracu- 
lously. Portevs, Works, II. xiv. 

miraculousness (mi-rak'u-lus-nes), n. The 
quality of being miraculous. 
mir ari nr (mir-a-dor'), n. ; pi. mir adores (mir-a- 
dd'res). [Sp. (> Pg. miradouro = F. miradore ), 
< mirar, behold : see mirage , mirror.] A bel- 
vedere or gallery commanding an extensive 
view. See cut under belvedere. 

Meantime your valiant son, who had before 
Gain'd fame, rode round to every mirador. 

Dryden, Conquest of Granada, 1. 1. 1. 

When he departed from the Alhambra, she betook her- 
self to her mirador, overlooking the vega, whence she 
watched the army, as it went, in shining order, along the 
road leading to Loxa. Irving , Granada, p. 107. 

mirage (mi-razh'), n. [< F. mirage (= Pg. mi- 
ragem = It. miragio ), \ mirer , < ML. mir arc, 
look at: see mirror .] 1. An optical illusion 

due to excessive bending of light-rays in trav- 
ersing adjacent layers of air of widely dif- 
ferent densities, whereby distorted, displaced, 
or inverted images are produced. The requisite 
change in density arises only near the earth’s surface, 
and the hot shining of the sun seems to be an invari- 

7 . 




able antecedent The mirage of the desert presents an 
appearance of objects reflected in a surface of water; in 
this case the heated earth rarefies the air in the lower 
strata faster tlian it can escape, and the flatness of the 
ground conduces to the maintenance of the resulting ab- 
normal distribution of density. Displacement by mirage 
is commonly vertical, but is lateral when the density-gradi- 
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ent is more or less inclined to the vertical Looming and 
fata Morgana are species of mirage. See these words. 
Hence — 2. Deceptiveness of appearance; a 
delusive seeming; an illusion. 

The poetry which had preceded him [Chaucer] ... at 
last bad well nigh lost itself in chasing the mirage of alle- 
gory. LoweU, Study Windows, p. 285. 

mirbane (m^r'ban), n. A fanciful name under 
which nitrobenzol is sold as oil of mirbane or 
essence of mirbane. 

mire 1 (mir), n. [< ME. mire, myre, < Icel. myrr, 
later myri = Norw. myre = Sw. Dan. myr, a 
bog, swamp, = OHG. mios. MHG. G. mies, a 
bog, swamp, also moss (a plant), = AS. meds, 
moss (a plant): see moss 1 , moss 2 .] 1. Wet, 
slimy soil of some depth and of yielding con- 
sistence ; deep mud. 

He [the parson] sette not hys benefice to hyre, 

And leet his seneep encombred in the myre. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T. (ed. Morris), 1. 508. 

I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing. 

Ps. lxix. 2. 

2. Filth.— Dun In the mire. See cftmi. 
mire 1 (mir), t?. ; pret. and pp. mired , ppr. miring. 
[< mire 1 , ».] I. trans . 1. To plunge and fix in 
mire ; set or stall in mud ; sink in mnd or in a 
morass. 

Nor do I believe that there is a single instance of a 
skeleton of one of the extinct mammlfers having been 
found in an upright position, as if it had been mired. 

Damn, GeoL Observations, it 351. 

2. To soil or daub with slimy mud or foul mat- 
ter. 

Smirch’d thus, and mired with infamy. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 135. 

Harpies miring every dish. Tennyson, Lucretius. 

II. intrans. To sink in mud; especially, to 
sink so deep as to be unable to move forward ; 
stick in the mud. 

Paint till a horse may mire upon your face. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 147. 

inir ft 2 t (mir), n. [< ME. mire, also mowre (not 
in AS.), < Icel. manrr = Sw. myra = Dan. myre 
= D. miere, mier = MLG. LG. mire (> G. miere), 
an ant; cf. Ir. moirbh, W. mor(-grugyn) = Corn. 
murrian (pi.); OBulg. mravija = Serv. mrav = 
Pol. mrowlca = Bohem. mravenec = Russ, mu- 
ravel; Gr .uvpfitis, pbpuoc; L. formica (T) (> F. 
fourmi ) ; Pers. mur, Zend maori. ant ; an an- 
cient Indo-Eur. designation of tne insect, su- 
perseded in E. by the merely Teut. ant.] An 
ant. See pismire. 

Tnir ftSf (mir), t?. i. [< L. mirari , wonder: see 
admire, mirror.] To wonder ; admire. 

He myred what course may be warelye taken. 

Stanihurst, JSneld, ii. 292. 

Mireconrt lace. See lace. 
mire-crow (mir'kro), n. The sea-crow, laugh- 
ing-gull, or pewit-gull. [LocaL Eng.] 
mire-drum (mir'drum), n. [In earlier form 
mire-drumble, q. v. ; so called from its cry, and 
from haunting miry places.] A bittern, 
mire-drumblet (mir'drum'bl), n. [Early mod. 
E. myredromble,< ME. myre-drombylle , -dromylle, 
- drommyllc , - drumnyl ; < mire 1 + drumble.] Same 
as mire-drum. 

Hula is a byrde of the quantyte of a crowe sprang wyth 
speckes and pytehyth hys bylle in to a mvre place and 
makytli a grete sowne and noyse, and herby It semyth that 
vlula Lb a myre dromblc. 

OlanvU, quoted in Cath. Ang., p. 24a 

mire-duck (mir'duk), w. The common duck; 
the puddle-duck. See duck 2 . 
miriadet, n. An obsolete form of myriad . 
MiridsB (mir'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (Douglas and 
Scott, 1865), < Miris + -fda , .J A family of hete- 
ropterous insects of the section Capsina, contain- 
ing Miris and two other genera, and of wide dis- 
tribution. The body is linear- elongate with subparal- 
lel sides, the head horizontal, clypeus very convex, pro* 
notum trapezoidal, femora sometimes tufted beneath, and 
antennae of variable length. 

mirifict (mi-rif'ik), a. [= F. mirifique = Sp. mi- 
rifico = Pg. It. mirifico, < L. mirijwus, causing 
wonder or admiration, extraordinary, < mirus , 
wonderful , + fa cere, make.] Wonder-working; 
wonderful. 

More numerous, wonder-working, and miriftc. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, HI. 4. (Davies.) 

mirificalf (mi-rif'i-kal), a. [< mi rife + -aL] 
Same as mirific. 

mlriflcent (mi-rif 'i-sent), a. [< LL. as if *mirifi- 
cen(t-)s (in deriv. LL. mirifeentia), < L. mirus, 
wonderful, -k- facere, make. Cf. mirific.] Caus- 
ing wonder. [Rare.] 

Enchantment Agrippa defines to be nothing but the 
conveyance of a certain mirifict nt power into the thing 
euchanted. Dr. H. More, Mystery oi Iniquity, I. xviiL f 8. 

[(Encyc. Diet) 
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mis- 


miriness (mir'i-nes), ft. The state of being 
mirv, or covered with deep mud. 

Mins (ml'ris), ft. [NL. (Fabricius, 1803) ; etym. 
dubious.] The typical genus of Miridw . Be- 
tween 20 and 30 species are known, mainly 
European; 6 are North American, as M. dor- 
salis. 

miriah (ralr'ish^ a. [< mire 1 + -wA 1 .] Miry, 
miriti-palm (mir'i-ti-pam)^ n. Same as \ta- 
palm . 

mirk, mirkily , etc. See murk 1, etc. 
mirligoe& n. See merligoes. 
miro (me'ro), n. [Native name.] A New Zea- 
land coniferous tree. Podocarpus ferruginea , 
called black pine by the colonists. It yields a 
hard brown timber suitable for turnery, cabi- 
net-making, and civil architecture, 
mirret, ». A Middle English form of myrrh. 
mirror (mir'or), n. [Early mod. E. also mir- 
rour f myrror; < ME. mirrour , myrrore, myr- 
roure, myroure , tnirour, < OF. mireor , mirour , 
mirur, F. miroir = Pr. mirador = It. miratore , 
miraaore , a looking-glass (= 8p. mirador , a look- 
out, balcony: Bee mirador), < ML. as if *mira- 
tonum , < L. mirari, wonder at, ML. mirare (> 
It. mirare = Sp. Pg. roirar = F. mirer), look at, 
< mints , wonderful: see admire, miracle. ] 1. 

A polished surface, as of metal, or of glass 
backed by a metal or other opaque substance, 
used to reflect objects, especially to reflect the 
face or person as an aid m making the toilet. 
The mirror* of the ancient* were of polished metal, as 
are those of the Japanese and some other Oriental nations. 
Glass mirrors, consisting of transparent glass with a back- 
ing of metal to act as the reflecting surface, did not be- 
come common until the sixteenth century. Mirrors have 
been used for decoration of the person, being sewed to 
the material of the dress and serving as larger and more 
brilliant spangles ; they have also been used in the inte- 
rior decoration of buildings, especially in Persia and the 
East Indies. (Compare ardish.) The common method of 
preparing glass mirrors is to coat one side of the glass 
with an amalgam of tin and mercury (called silvering), 
but mirrors are now often made by depositing pure silver 
on the glass. 

Now in this mirrour loke 30a soo ; 

In joure free wille the choice lijs. 

To heuen or hello whither 30 wille goo. 

Hymn* to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8 .X p. 78. 

In this mirrour she shall see 

Her self as much transform’d as me. 

Congreve, Semele, iiL 8 . 
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2. Specifically, in optics , a surface of glass or 
polisned substance that forms images by the 
reflection of rays of light; a speculum. Optical 
mirrors are plane, convex, or concave. A plane mirror 
gives a virtual image whose apparent position is on the 
opposite side of the mirror from the reflected body and at 
an equal distance from it A ooneave gpherical mirror (sup- 
posing that it includes only a small part of a large spheri- 
cal surface) reflects 
rays parallel to its 
axis, as those from 
the sun, to a point 
(F in flip 1) called 
the principal fo- 
cus, whose distance 
from the mirror is 
equal to half the 
radius of the sphere 

of which the surface of the mirror forms a part Rays 
proceeding from a luminous point upon the axis beyond 
the center ( L in flg. 2) are reflected to a focus, /, between 
the center and F; 
and these two 
points are call- 
ed conjugate foci, 
since they are in- 
terchangeable ; a 
luminous body at 
L has a real in- 
verted and dimin- 
ished image form- 
ed at/. If, however, the luminous body be at/, the Image 
is formed at L, also real and inverted, but magnified. If 
the luminous body is at F, the principal focus, the re- 
flected rays are sent out in parallel lines ; if nearer the 
mirror than F, the rays after reflection are divergent, and 
the image is virtual, erect, and magnified. In a concave 
parabolic mirror parallel rays are brought exactly to a 
focus at the geometrical focus ; hence this form is suita- 
ble for reflectors, as in the headlight of a locomotive. 
The images formed by convex mirror* are always virtual 
and smaller than the object 

3. Figuratively, that in or by which anything 
is shown or exemplified ; hence, a pattern ; an 
exemplar. 

That book [the Koran] scythe also that Jeeu was sent 
from God alle royghty for to ben Myrowr and Ensample 
and Tokne to alle men. Mandevdle, Travels, p. 183. 

How farest tlion, mirror of all martial men? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., L 4. 74. 
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4. In arch., a small oval ornament surrounded 
by a concave molding; a simple form of car- 
touche. — 5. In ornith., same as speculum . — 
Archimedean mirror. S mirror intended for burning an 
enemy's ships or hoardings: proposed or essayed more 
than once in the middle ages, In imitation of the mirrors 
mentioned by Lucian as used by Archimedes. Grose, MIL 
Antiq., II. ifi7. — Axis of a spherical, concave, or con- 


vex mirror. See Claude Lorrmln mirror, a 

blackened convex glass designed to show the effect of a 
landscape reflected In somewhat exaggerated perspective : 
so called from the fancied similarity of its effects to the 
pictures of Claude Lorrain (1600 - 821 a landscape-painter 
celebrated for his rendering of sunlight and shadow and 
light-effects in general. Also called Claude pfoat.— Con- 
jugate mirrors. See conjugate.— Cylindrical mirror. 
See cylindric. — Easel-mirror, a small mirror having a 
prop or foot fastened to the back of it by a hinge so that, at 
pleasure, the mirror may be set up on one edge.— Magic 
mirror, (a) A mirror in which, in various systems of 
fortune- telling or divination, a person was supposed to see 
reflected scenes in his future life, or an answer to some 
question. ( b ) A Japanese mirror of cast-metal, which, 
when made to reflect the sun’s ravs upon a screen at a 
proper distance, shows in the reflection bright images 
which are counterparts of raised figures or characters on 
the back of the mirror. These, like ail Japanese mirrors, 
are generally circular in form, are about one eighth of an 
tnch thick in the thinnest part, and are usually surrounded 
on the back by a raised rim. The surface of the mirror is 
generally slightly convex, and coated with an amalgam of 
mercury and the metal forming the mirror. The surface 
is locally modified in its curvature by the characters, either 
by the shrinkage of the metal in cooling, or by its deforma- 
tion in the process of amalgamation or of polishing. Only 
a few of the mirrors which apparently answer to the gen- 
eral description in respect to their construction possess 
the “magic ” property in any great degree.— Soemmer- 
ing's mirror, in microscopy, a plane mirror of polished 
steel, smaller than the pupil of the eye, placed before the 
eyepiece of the microscope to be used like the camera 
luclda in making drawings. 

mirror (mir'or), v . t. [< mirror, «.] To re- 
flect in or as in a mirror. 

Bending to her open eyes, 

Where he was mirror'd small in paradise. 

Keats, Lamia, ii. 

Fiction . . . more than any other branch of literature 
mirrors the popular philosophy of the hour. 

Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 590. 

mirror-black (mir'or-blak), a. An epithet ap- 
plied to any ceramic ware having a lustrous 
black glaze, especially a rare ana highly es- 
teemed Japanese stoneware of ancient manu- 
facture. 

mirror-carp (mir'or-kftrp), n. A variety of the 
common carp, Cyprinus carpio , in which the 
skin is mostly naked, but has patches of very' 
large scales on the fcack and also above the 
anal fin, and on the tail and the posterior part of 
the lateral line. It is the result of artificial selection 
and domestication, and is regarded as a better table-fish 
than the ordinary carp. See cut under carp a. 

mirror-galvanometer (mir ' or - gal - va - n om # e- 
t6r), n. A galvanometer with a mirror attach- 
ed to the needle which reflects a beam of light 
intercepted by a scale of equal parts. The spot 
of light on the scale serves as an index — Thom- 
son's minor-galvanometer. Sets galvanometer. 

mirror-script (mir'or-skript), n. Writing as 
seen (reversed) in a mirror. Such writing is 
characteristic of a certain form of aphasia. 

mirror-stonef (mir'or-ston), w. Muscovite: so 
called because it “ represents the image of that 
which is set behind it.” E. Phillips , 1706. 
mirror-writer (mir'or-ri't£r), w. One who 
writes mirror-script. ** 

Mirror-tenters, it would appear, if they did not “live 
before Agamemnon," lived not very long after him ; for 
the first seven letters of that chieftain’s name are so writ- 
ten in an inscription in the Louvre (Hsll of Phidias, 69). 

Proc . Soc. Psych. Research, III. 41. 

mirth (m6rth), n. [< ME. mirth, mirthe , merthe, 
murth , myrthe, murthe, mur^the, < AS. mirigth , 
mirgth , mirhth, myrth, pleasure, joy: with ab- 
stract formative -ih, < mirig , myrig , pleasant: 
see merry 1 .] If. Pleasure; joy. 

For th! god of his good n esse the fyrste gome Adam, 

Bette hym in solace and In souereigne myrthe. 

Piers Plotcman (B\ xvilL 217. 
He sc hall brynge tham to blys 
That nowe in bale are bonne. 

This murthe we may not rays, 

For this same is Goddis sonne. 

York Play* , p. 189. 

2. A Btate or feeling of merriment ; demonstra- 
tive gaiety; jollity; hilarity. 

80 mektll mirth gan with tham mete 
Of nobill noyse and sauore swete. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.X p. 76. 

Present mirth bath present laughter. 

Shak., T. N., 1 L 8 . 49. 
Great was the mirth in the kitchen, 

Likewise intfll the ha*. 

Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, III. 276). 

3. A cause or subject of merriment ; that which 
excites gaiety or laughter. [Rare.] 

Fayn wolde I don yow mirthe, wiste I how. 

And of a mirthe I am right now bythooght, 

To doon yon eae, and it shal coste nought. 

Chaucer, Prol. to C. T., 1. 767. 

He’s all my exercise, my mirth, my matter. 

Shak., W. T., L 2. 166. 

= Syn. Mirth, Cheerfulness. 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The lat- 
ter I consider as an act, the former as a habit, of the mind. 


Mirth is short and transient ; cheerfulness, fixed and per- 
manent. Those are often raised into the greatest trans- 
ports of mirth who are subject to the greatest depressions 
of melancholy ; on the contrary, cheerfulness (though it 
does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness) pre- 
vents ua from falling Into any depths of sorrow. Mirth 
is like a flash of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds, and glitters for a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up 
a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it with a steady 
and perpetual serenity. Addison, Spectator, No. 881. 

mlrtht (mfcrth), v. [< ME. mirthen ; < mirth, * 1 .] 

1. trans. To please or make merry. 

Lorde, som prayer thou keune vs. 

That somewhat myght mirthe vs or raende vs. 

York Plays , p. 24L 

IL intrans. To rejoice. Halliwell. 

mirthful (m^rth'ffil), a. [< mirth + -ful.] 1. 
Full of mirth or gaiety; characterized by or 
accompanied with merriment; jovial; festive. 

The Feast was serv’d : the Bowl was crown'd; 

To the King's Pleasure went the mirthful round. 

Prior, Solomon, II. 

The mirthful is the aspect of ease, freedom, abandon, 
and animal spirits. The serious is constituted by labour, 
difficulty, hardship, and the necessities of our position, 
which give birth to the severe and constraining institu- 
tions of government, law, morality, education etc. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 261. 

2. Causing or provoking mirth or merriment. 

And now what rests, hot that we spend the time 

With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows? 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v. 7. 44. 

Tell mirthful tales In course that fill the room with 
laughter. Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, i. 1 . 

=Syn. L Jovial, etc. (see jolly), gay, gleeful, sportive, 
playful. 

mirthfully (m6rth'ffd-i), adv. In a mirthful or 
jovial manner: as, the visitors were mirthfully 
disposed. 

mirthfulne88 (mfcrth'ffd-nes), n. The state of 
being mirthful ; mirth ; merriment. 

A trait which naturally goes along with inability so to 
conceive the future as to be Influenced by the conception 
is a childish mirthfxdness — merriment not sobered by 
thought of what is coming. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Bodol., t 84. 

mirthless (m£rth'les), a. JX mirth + Jess.] 
Without mirth or hilarity; joyless. 

Whilst his gamesome cut-tailed cur 
W'ith his mirthless master plays. 

Drayton, Shepherd’s Sirens. 

mirthlessness (m&rth'les-nes), n. Absence of 
mirth. 

mirtlet, n. An obsolete spelling of myrtle. 

miry (mir'i),a. [< ME. myry ; < mirA + -y 1 .] 
Abounding with mire or mud; of the nature of 
mire or mud ; full of mire : as, a miry road ; n 
miry lane. 

Thou should ’at have heard in how miry a place, how she 
was bemoiled. Shak., T. of the 8 ., Iv. 1. 77. 

miry&chit, ft. A neurosis observed in 8iberia, 
characterized by extreme excitability and some- 
times exhibitions of terror, with imitation of 
word and deed and often obscene speech, it is 
similar to or identical with the latah of southern Asia and 
the Malay archipelago, and the affection of the Jumpers 
or jumping Frenchmen of Maine. 

mirza (mir'zfi, or mfcr'zft), n. [Pers. mirza (> 
Hind, mirza, prop, mirza), prince; said to be 
a corruption of amirzadeh , son of a prince, < 
amir, pnnee, ameer (see ameer, amir), + zadth, 
son; cf. mir, a lord, chief, prob. for amir.] A 
Persian title. When placed after the name of a person 
It designates him as a royal prince ; when before the name 
it is the title for a scholar. 

mist, *. and adv. A Middle English form of 
miss*. 

mis- 1 . [< ME. mis-, mys-, improp. mysse -, < 
AS. mis- = OS. mis- = OFries. mis- = D. mis- = 
MLG. mis- = OHG. missa-, missi -, MHG. misse -, 
G. miss-, mis- = Icel. mis- = 8w. miss- = Dan. 
mis- = Gotlu m&sa-, a prefix, * wrong , ^ 9 4 bad/ as 
in AS. misdad, a wrong deed, misdeed, misreed, 
bad advice, misdon , do wrong, misdo, misUedav , 
mislead, mistcecan , misteaen, misurritan, mis- 
write, etc. ; orig. an independent word, 4 wrong/ 
‘erroneous/ ‘having missed’: see wws 1 .] A 
prefix of Anglo-Saxon origin, meaning 4 wrong/ 
‘bad/ ‘erroneous/ or, taken adverbially, ‘wrong- 
ly/ ‘badly/ ‘erroneously/ prefixed to nouns, 
as in misdeed, misfortune , misinform, etc., and 
verbs, misdo, miscarry , misguide, misrule, etc., 
including participles, as mistaking, misbelieving , 
etc. , mistaken , missjtent, etc. It is different from the 

R reflx in mischance, mischief, miscount, etc., with which It 
i more or less confused. (See mis- 2 .) The prefix mu-i is 
never accented; the prefix mis-% has the accent in some 
of the older words, as mischief, miscreant, where its force 
as a prefix is no longer felt. In the following words 
in mu-, the prefix is uniformly given as vmif-i except 
when the word in which it occurs can be traced to an Old 
French source. In such forms as misadjustment, etc., it 
is often indifferent whether the formation be regarded as 
mii-i 4 adjustment or as misadjust + -men t. 
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mis- 2 . [< ME. mis-, mys-, mes-,< OF. mes-, F. 
m£-, mes-, Pr. mes-, mens- = Sp. Pg. menos - = It. 
JMW-, < L. mtnu*, less; used in Rom. as a depre- 
ciatory prefix : see minus .] A prefix of Latin ori- 
gin, meaning literally i minus/ 4 less, 7 and hence 
used in Romance, etc., as a depreciative or 
negative prefix, as in misadventure , mischance , 
mischief , miscount miscreant misnomer, etc. 
It Is mostly merged with mis- 1, from which in most esses 
it can be distinguished only by the etymology of the word. 

mi8&CCeptation (mis-ak-sep-ta'shon), n. [< 
mis- 1 4- acceptation .] The act of taking or un- 
derstanding in a wrong sense; a false accep- 
tation. 

mis&cceptiont (mis-ak-6ep'shon), n. [< mis- 1 4- 
deception .] Misacceptation. 

The apostle, . . . contemning all impotent misacceptions, 
calls them what he finds them, a froward generation. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon to the Lords, Feb. 18, 1GS4. 

misaccountt (mis-a-kount'b r. t [< ME. mis- 
acounten, misaccompten, < OF. * mesacompter , 
count wrongly, < tries- 4* acompter , account: 
see mis-* and account ] To miscalculate ; mis- 
reckon. 

He thoghte he mysacountcd hadde his day. 

Chauoer , Troll ua, v. 1185. 

misachievement (mis-a-chev'ment ), n. [< mis- 1 
+ achievement.] Wrong-doing; an achievement 
that is not desirable or commendable. Davies . 

Let them sink Into obscurity that hope to swim in credit 
by such mis-achieoemetUs. 

Fuller, Worthies, Cornwall, I. 306. 

misact (mis-akt'), v. t. [< mis- 1 -I- act] To 
act or perform badly. 

The player that misaets an inferior and unnoted part 
carries it away without censure. 

Rev. T. Adame, Works, I. 891. (Dade*.) 



Taylor. 

misadjustment (mis-a-just'ment), n. [< mis- 1 
4- adjustment. J The state or condition of being 
badly adjusted; disagreement; lack of harmony. 

The misadjustment of nature to our physical being. 

Mark Hopkins, Discussions for Young Men, p. 228. 

misadmeasurement (mis-ad-mezh'ur-ment), w. 
[< mis- 1 + admeasurement.] A faulty estimate 
or measurement. 

The liability of the understanding to underrate or to over- 
value the importance of an object through mere misad- 
meamrement of Its propinquity. E. A. Poe, Sphinx. 

misadventure (mis-ad-ven'tur), n. [< ME. 
misaventure , mesaventure, messauenture , contr. 
misaunter , my saunter, < OF. mesaventure , F. 
mesaventure, < mes- + aventure , adventure: see 
ww-2 and adventure. ] An unfortunate adven- 
ture or hap; a mischance; ill luck. 

Certea, It were to vs grete harrne yef this deuell lyve 
longe, what mymuenture hath ho be suffred so longe. 

Merlin (E. E. T. ill. 689. 
Yonr looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. Shak., R. and J., v. 1. 29. 

Homicide by misadventure. See homicide*. 
misadventuredt (mis-ad-ven'turd), «. [< mis- 
adventure 4- -ed*.] Unfortunate. 

A pair of star-crosa’d lovers take their life ; 

Whose mimdventured piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their parents' strife. 

Shak., R. and J., Prol., 1. 7. 

misadventnroUB (mis-ad-ven'tur-us), a. [Cf. 
OF. mesaventureux ; as misadventure 4* -ous.] 
Characterized by misadventure ; unfortunate. 

The tidings of our mieadoenturouM synod. 

Sir H. Taylor, Edwin the Fair, iv. L (Davies.) 

misadvertence (mis-ad-vAr'tens), ». [< ww-i 
4* advertence.] Want of proper care, heed, or 
attention; inadvertence. 

Once by mieadvertence Merlin sat 

In his own chair [the Siege Perilonsl. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

misadvice (mis-ad-vis'), n. [< mis- 1 4- advice.] 
Bad advice ; injudicious counsel. Ash. 

misadvise (mis-ad-viz'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
misadvised , ppr. misadvising . [< ME. misadvisen , 
misavisen; \ mis- 1 + advise.] 1. To give bad 
advice to. 

If it be whan they hem misavise. 

Chaucer , Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale. 

2. To misinform; deceive; cause or lead to 
act under a misapprehension. 

Pardon my passion, I was misadvised. 

B. Jonson , Magnetick Lady, iv. 2. 

Here also happened another pageant in a certain monk 
(If I be not misadvised ) of Gloucester College. 

Foxe (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 108). 

misadvisedly (mis-ad-vi'zed-li), adv. Under a 
misapprehension ; inconsiderately. 
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misadvisedness (mis-ad-vi'zed-nes), n. The 
state of being misadvised or under a misappre- 
hension ; the state of being mistaken. 

Unadvisedness coupled with heedlessness, and mi sad- 
vised ness coupled with rashness, correspond to the culpa 
sine dolo. 

Bentham, In trod, to Morals and Legislation, lx. 17. 

mi8&ffectt (mis-a-fekt'), v. t. [< ww-i 4* affect 1 .] 
To dislike. 

That peace which yon have hitherto so perversely mis- 
afected. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

mis&ffectedt (mis-a-fek'ted), a. [< mis- 1 4- 
affected.] Ill-affected; ill-disposed. 

These men are farther yet misa/ected, and In a higher 
strain. Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 675. 

mis&ffectiont (mis-a-fek'shon), n. [< mis- 1 4- 
affection.] A wrong affection. 

Earthly and grosse with misafections, . . . it ushers the 
flesh of sinful oourses. Bp. Hall, Character of Man. 

misaffirm (mis -a -term'), r. t . [< mis- 1 4- 

affirm.] To affirm incorrectly or wrongly. 

The truth of what they themselves know to be here 
misajirm'd. Milton, Eikonoklastes, Pref. 

misaimed (mis-amd'), a. [< mis- 1 4- aimed.] 
Not rightly aimed or directed. Spenser. 

misallegationt (mis-al-e-ga'sbon), n. [< mis- 1 
4- allegation.] An incorrect or false state- 
ment or assertion. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 
1835b II. 361. 

misallege (mis-a-lej'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. mis- 
alleged, ppr. misalleging. [< mis- 1 4- allege 1 .] 
To allege erroneously ; cite falsely as a proof 
or argument. 

Now-a-days they are only used to exclude and drive forth 
episcopacy ; but then they misallege antiquity. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IL 248. 

misalliance (mis-a-ll'ans), n. [< F. mesalli- 
ance, < mes- 4- alliance’' alliance: see wiw- 2 and 
alliance.] An improper alliance or association ; 
specifically, a marriage relation considered as 
degrading to one of the parties, owing to the 
inferior birth or standing of the other: in the 
latter sense often used in the French form, 
mesalliance. 

Their purpose was to ally two things in nature Incom- 
patible, the Gothic and the claaaic unity ; the effect of 
which misalliance was to discover and expose the naked- 
ness of the Gothic. Bp. Hurd, Chivalry and Romance, viiL 

misallied (mis-a-lid'), a. [< mis- 1 4- allied.] 
Improperly allied or connected; affected by a 
misalliance. 

A misallied and disparaged branch of the house of Nim- 
rod. Burke, Letter to a Noble Lord. 

mi8allotment (mis-a-lot'ment), n. [< mis- 1 4- 
allotment.] A wrong allotment. 

misaltert (mis-AFter), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- alter.] 
To alter wrongly or for the worse. 

These are all . . . which have so mis- altered the leitur- 
gy that it can no more be known to be itself. 

Bp. HaU, An§. to Apol. for Smectymnuus, ft 2. 

misanswert (mis-An's£r), n. [< mis- 1 4- an- 
swer.] Misuse; failure. 

After the misarmoer of the one talent 

Bp. Hall, Vayle of Moses. 

misanthrope (mis'an-throp), n. [= F. misan- 
thrope = Sp. misdniropo = Pg. misanthropo = 
It. misantropo , < Gr. fitoavOponroc, hating man- 
kind, < fuoeiv, hate (< pioo$, hatred), 4- ditipuTroc, 
a man: see anthropic. Cf. philanthrope.] A 
hater of mankind; one who harbors dislike or 
distrust of human character or motives in gen- 
eral. 

Alas ! poor dean ! his only scope 
Was to be held a misanthrope. 

Swift, Death of Dr. Swift 

misanthropic (mis-an-throp'ik), a. [= F. mis- 
anthropique = Sp. misantropico = Pg. misan- 
thropico = It. misantropico; as misanthrope 4- 
-ic.] Having the character of a misanthrope ; 
characteristic of a misanthrope or of misan- 
thropy. =8yn. Cynical , Misanthropic, Pessimistic. Cyni- 
cal expresses s perverse disposition to put an unfavorable 
interpretation upon conduct, or to exercise austerity under 
profession of a belief in the worthlessness of any offered 
form of enjoyment Misanthropic expresses a hatred of 
mankind as a race. Pessimistic is primarily and generally a 
philosophical epithet, applying to those who hold that the 
tendency of things is only or on the whole toward evil. 
Byron’s Childe Harold is” a jaded and misanthropic volup- 
ttianr " ; such a person Is apt to take a cynical view of others, 
In their motives, their virtues, their happiness, etc. It 
Is disputed whether Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels” is really 
misanthropic or only cynical. 

misanthropical (mis-an-throp'i-kal), a. [< mis- 
anthropic + -al.] Same as misanthropic. 

misanthropically (mis-nn-throp'i-kal-i), adv. 
In a misanthropic manner. 

misanthropist (rais-an'thro-pist), n . [As mis- 
anthrope 4- -ist.] Same as misanthrope. 
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misanthropize (mis-an'thro-plz), r. t.; pret. 
and pp. misanthropized, ppr. misanthropizing. 
[As misanthrope + -ize.] To render misan- 
thropic. [Rare.] 

misant hropoet, n. [< Gr. yiodvOpomo^ : see mis- 
anthrope.] A misanthrope ; a man-hater. 

I am Misanthropos, and hate mankind. 

Shak., T. of A., Iv. 3. 58. 

misanthropy (mis-an'tbro-pi), it. [= F. misan- 
thropic = Sp. misantropia = Pg. misanthropia 
= It. misantropia , < Gr. yioavOpunia, hatred of 
men, < pioavOpunos, hating man: see misan- 
thrope.] Hatred or dislike of mankind; the 
habit of distrusting or of taking the worst pos- 
sible view of human character or motives. 

But let not knaves misanthropy create, 

Nor feed the gall of universal hate. 

Langhome, Enlargement of the Mind, L 

Misanthropy is only philanthropy turned sour. 

J. F. Clarke, Self -Culture, p. 228. 

misapplication (mis-ap-li-ka'shon), n. [< mis- 1 
4- application.] A wrong or false application 
or purpose. 

He brings me informations, pick’d out of broken words 
in men’s common talk, which, with his malicious misap- 
plication, he hopes will seem dangerous. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, L 3. 

misapply (mis-a-pli'h v. t. ; pret. and pp. misap- 
plies, ppr. misapplying. [< mi*- 1 4- apply.] 
To make an erroneous application of; apply or 
dispose of wrongly: as, to misapply a name or 
title; to misapply one’s talents or exertions; 
to misapply public money. 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. 

Shak., R. and J., it 3. 21. 

misappredate (mis-a-pre'shi-at), v. t . ; pret. 
and pp. misappreciated, ppr. misappreciating. 
[< mis- 1 4- apjtreciate .] To fail in rightly ap- 
preciating; undervalue. 

misappreciation (mis-a-pre-shi-a'shon), n. [< 
mis-* 4- appreciation.] The act or fact of mis- 
appreciating. 

There Is still a sufficiency of survivors to check any grave 
misappreciation of facts. Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 161. 

mi8appreciative (mis-a-pre'shi-a-tiv), a. [< 
mis-t + appreciative.] Not appreciating rightly; 
not showing due appreciation. 

A man may look on an heroio age . . . with the eyes of 
s valet, aa misappreciative, certainly, though not so igno- 
ble. LowcU, Among my Books. 

misapprehend (mis-ap-re-hend'), v. t. [< mis- 1 
+ apprehend.] To apprehend incorrectly or 
wrongly; misunderstand; take in a wrong 
sense. 

misapprehension (mis-ap-re-hen'shon), n. [< 
mis- 1 + apprehension.] A mistaking or mistake ; 
wrong apprehension of one’s meaning or of a 
fact. 

Patient sinners may want peace through mistakes and 
misapprehensions of God. StUlingfiect , Works, III. til. 

Well, sir, I see our misapprehension has been mutual. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, iL 2. 
=8yn. Misconception, misunderstanding. 

misapprehensively (mis-ap-re-hen'siv-li), adv. 
By misapprehension or mistake. 

misappropriate (mis-a-prd'pri-at), V. t. ; pret. 
and pp. misappropriated , ppr. misappropriating. 

{ < mis- 1 4* appropriate.] To appropriate wrong- 
y ; put to a wrong use ; as, to misappropriate 
funds intrusted to one. 

misappropriation (mis-a-prd-pri-a'shpn), n. 
[< mis- 1 4* apirropria tion.] 1. Wrong appro- 
priation; application to a wrong use: as, mis- 
appropriation of money. 

He made a strict lnaulsition into the funds of the mili- 
tary orders, in which there bad been much waste and mis 
appropriation. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 25. 

2. Appropriation with misapplication : as, the 
misappropriation of a term. 

Linnaeus applied this and other similar terms to the 
pupa, and not to the metamoiphosis, the confusion origi- 
nating In their misappropriation by Fabrlcius. Westwood. 

mis&rrange (mis-a-ranj'), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
misarranged , ppr. misarranging. [< mis- 1 4- ar- 
range.] To arrange wrongly ; place improperly 
or in a wrong order. 

misarrangement (mis-a-ranj'ment), n. [< mis- 1 
4* arrangement.] Wrong or disorderly arrange- 
ment. 


Here glltt’ring turrets rise, upbearing high 
(Fantastic misarrangements !) on the roof 



misarray (miS-a-riU), n. [< mis- 1 4- array.] 
Want of proper array or ordering; confusion; 
disorder. 

Then uproar wild and misarray 
Marred the fair form of festal day. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 27. 
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misascribe (mis-as-krib'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. misbehaved (mis-be-havd'), p. a. Guilty of 
misascribed, ppr. misascribing. [< mis- 1 + as- ill behavior; ill-bred; rude. 
cribe.] To ascribe falsely or erroneously. Like a misbehaved and sullen wench, 

That may be misascribed to art which is the bare produc- Thou pout’st upon thy fortune yd tty love, 

tion of nature. Boyle. Shak., B. and J., Ui. 8. 148. 

misassay (mis-a-sa'), v. t. [< mis- 1 + assay.'] misbehavior, misbehaviour (mis-be-hav'yor), 
To attempt unsuccessfully. w. [< ME. musbyhavyor ; < mis- 1 + behavior .] 

Haat thou any sheep-cure mtsassaied t Improper, rude, or uncivil behavior; miscon- 

W. Browne, Willie and Old Weruock. duct. 
migfljurig n (mis-a-sin'), v. t. [< mis- 1 + assign .] 

To assign erroneously. 

We have not misassigned the cause of this phenomenon. 

BoyU. 

. .. ... , , r/ . The cause of this misbehaviour and unworthy 

misattendt (mie-a-tend'), v. t. [< mw-1 + at- ment was their not understanding the designs of mercy. 
tend.] To disregard. South, Works, IX iv. 

They shall recover the misattended words of Christ to misboholdOU (mis-be-hol'dn), a. [< ww- 1 + 
the sincerity of their true sense. Milton, Divoroe, iL 22. beholden. 1 Offensive; unkind: as, a misbeholden 
misauntert, n. A Middle English contracted word. [North. Eng. and U. 8.] 
form of misadventure. misbelief (mis-be-lef'). n. [< ME. misbeleve } 

misaventuret. n. A Middle English form of misbUeve; (.mis- 1 + belief.] 1. Erroneous be- 


miscarry 

For thys skyle hyt may be seyde, 

Handlyng synne for oure myabreyde 

MS. Had. 1701 , l 1 . ( BaUiweO . ) 

miscal culate (mis-kal'ku-lat), v . t. ; pret. and 
pp. miscalculatedy ppr. miscalculating. [< mis- 1 
+ calculate.] To calculate erroneously; make 
a wrong estimate of. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be, in such a 
multitude of passages, several misquoted . . . and mis- 
calculated. Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins. 

They Mhall .tend and be In tall powre Mid .treynght to wi4<u»Alm1«ttlnn (mis-kal-ku-la'shon), ». [< 

SfZS m«-i + calculation.] Erroneous calculation or 

or schalbe. English Odds (£. £. T. 8.), p. 820. estimate. 

The cause of this misbehaviour and unworthy deport- miscall (mifl-k&F), V. t. [< mis- 1 + call.] 1. To 

call by a wrong name ; name improperly. 


Punish that unhappy crime of nature 
. .. - v. 

onson , Volpone, ill. 6. 


Which you miscall my beauty. 

B. Jo 


misadventure. 
misaver (mis-a-vfer'), v, 


t. ; pret. and pp. mis- 


averred, ppr. misaverring. [< mis- 1 + aver 1 .] 
To aver folsely or erroneously ; assert wrongly, 
misaviset, v. t. A Middle English form of mis- 
advise. 

misbeart (mis-bSr'). v. [ME. misberen ; < mis- 1 
+ bear 1 .] To misbehave: bear one’s self wrong- 
ly; misconduct one’s self. 


Of youre negligence and unkonnynge je^have mysbom 


lie of Melibeus. 


yow and trespassed unto me. Chaucer , 

misb ecome (mis-be-kum'), 
came , pp. misbecome, ppr. m 
+ become.] To fail to become or beseem; suit 
ill; be unfitting. 


lief; false opinion ; especially, belief in false 
religious doctrines. 

Thus Makamede in mysbyUyue man and womman brouhte, 
And in hus lore thel leyuen gut as well lered as lewede. 

Piers Plowman (C), xviiL 181. 

Misbelief is generally a more hopeful foundation for the 
Evangelist to build upon than simple unbelief. 

H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 429. 

2. Ill belief ; suspicion. 

Ve shul han no misbUeve 
Ne wrong conceit of me in your absence. 

Chaucer , Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, L 202. 


misbccomhm^fmU-i misbelieve (mis-be-lev'), «• *•! pret. and pp. 
or : suit misbelieved, ppr. misbelieving [< mis - 1 + 

Spenser , F. Q., IV. 


The all-powerful and never-tiring waves of that great 
sea miscalled the Pacific. 

Darwin, Voyage of the Beagle, L 177. 

2. To give an unworthy name or character to ; 
berate; revile. 

Whom she with leasings lewdly did miscall 
And wickedly backbite. Spenser, F. Q., TV. viil. 24. 
Those messengers . . . did miscall, and abuse with euil 
words, both our messenger and thee. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, L 408. 
To sneer at a Romish pageant, to miscall a lord's crest, 
were crimes for which there was no mercy. 

Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 
Mr. Fountain ascribed it to the sombre influence of Mrs. 
Baz&lgette, and miscalled her till Jane’s hair stood on end. 

C. Reade, Love me Little, viil 

=Syn. L To misname; misterm. 
miscapet, v. t. [For *m isscape , < mis - 1 + scape 1 .] 
To escape (one) wrongly. 

Many deeds, words, and thougbtes miscaped me in my 


To believe erroneously. 

Hare mMeeo md our oathajnd gr»Yltie,. ml'n hclinvnd* (mis-be-levd'), a. [< ME. misbi- >rf*' Bp. Fi.tur, Sermons, I. SW. (Davie,.) 

. Shak., L. L. L., . 7 faed; < misbelief +* -ed?.] Misbelieving; bo- miscarriage (mis-kar'aj), n. [< mis- 1 + car- 

beving amiss. ^ wrong; failure of a purposed 

othowwikked serpent Jalousie, result; untoward event; mischance: as, the 

Thow mysbileved and envyous folye. criminal escaped by miscarriage of justice, 

Chaucer, Trollus, UL 888. 

misbeliever (mis-be-le'v6r), n. One who holds 
false beliefs; especially, one who holds false 
religious opinions. 


I utter things that misbecome your looks? 

Beau, and FL, King and No King, iiL 1. 

misbecoming 1 (mis-be-kum'ing), n. [Verbal n. 
of misbecome , v.] An improper act; indeco- 
rous conduct. [Rare.] 

She saw, and she forgot, . . . 

Remembered not the opulent, great Queen, 

Whom riotous misbecoming s so became. 

R. H. Stoddard, Guests of the State. 

misbecoming 2 (mis-be-kum 


These and the like miscarriages in point of corres^on- 


You call me [Shylock] misbeliever, cut-throat dog. 

Shak., M. of V., L 3. 112. 

ME. 


— ----- _ . / i n g)j P- Unbe- misbelieving (mis-be-le'ving), p. a. [< A 

coming; unseemly; improper; indecorous. misbelevynge; ppr. of misbelieve. J Believing er- 


Stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 

And put them into misbecoming plight 

Milton, Cornua, L 872. 

misbecomingly (mis-be-kum'ing-li), adv. In a 
misbecoming manner. 

Those darker humours that 
Stick misbecomingly on others. 

Fletcher ( and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 

misbecomingness (mis-be-kum'ing-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being misbecoming ; un- 

anif q man Aflfl 

misb edet, V. t. [ME., < AS. misbeddan (= Icel. 
misbjodha), offend, ill-use, < mis- + beddan, 
offer: see wis- 1 and Wd.] To injure; wrong; 
insult. 

Who hath yow misboden or offended? 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 61. 

Whan Lowys herd that same, that Robert was so dede, 
Ageyn right and lawe, tllle Henry he misbede. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 104. 

misbefallt (mis-be-f&l' ), v. i. [ME. misbef alien; 
< mis- 1 4- befall.] ’ To be unfortunate ; turn out 
badly. 

For elles but a man do so 


dency were conceived to arise from . . . two errors in t 
government Winthrop, Hist New England, L 844. 

They marvelled . . . [the shipl was not arrived, fearing 
some miscarriage. 

A. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 98. 
Your cures . . . aloud you tell, 

But wisely your miscarriages conceal. 

Garth, Dispensary, v. 

2. A wrong or perverse course, as of conduct ; 
improper action or behavior; misdemeanor. 

By and by he fell upon a serious reprimand of the faults 
and miscarriages of some Princes ana Governors. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 22, 1675. 


Besides his miscarriage here in New-England, he was 
suspected of having murdered a man that nad i 
* ' whe 


roneousfy; hofding a false doctrine; especially, 
believing a false religion. 

The londe that was so plentenouse and riche er the mys- 
bdevynge peple were entred. Merlin (E. E. T. &), iL 191. 

Go, go, into old Titus’ sorrowful house, 

And hither hale that misbelieving Moor. 

Shak., Tit And., v. 3. 148. 

mi8beseem (mis-be-sem'), v. t. [< mis- 1 + be- 
seem.] To suit ill ; misbecome. 

Too much mubeseeming a generous nature. 

RaUigh, Hist World, IIL iiL | 4. 

Go sell those misbeseeming clothes thou wear’st, 

And feed thyself with them. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, iv. 2. 

misbestow (mis-be-sto'), v. t. [< mis- 1 -I- be- 
stow.] To bestow* improperly ; err in bestow- misc&rriageable (mis-kar'aj-a-bl), a. 
ing. carriage + -able.] Liable to miscarry. 


Him male ful ofte misbefall. 

Gower, Coni Amant, L 

mlabegett (mis-bf-get'). «. [ME.; < mis-i ■ + mis bestowal (mis-be-sto' al), n. 
beget. J To beget wrongfully or unlawfully, - - — 

Robert of Gloucester . 


ventured 

monies with him when he first came into New-England. 

N. Morton , New England’s Memorial, p. 140. 
The dividing of the fleete, however, is, I hear, voted a 
mieoarriage, and the not building a fortification at Sheer- 
nesse. Fepys, Diary, Feb. 17, 1668. 

3. In paihol., the act of miscarrying (see mis- 
carry, v. i.y 3); properly, untimely delivery be- 
fore the twenty-eignth week of gestation. See 
abortion, 1. 

[Rare.] 

Alas that the Spirit of God should blow as an u n certain e Why should we be more miscarriageable by such possi- 
wlnd, should so mistake his inspiring, to misbestow his bilities or hopes than others? Bp. HaU, A Short Answer. 

guift. promis’d only to tlw elect ^ , OT gmectrmnau.. miBCarry (mis-kar'i), r : pret. and pp. miscar- 
,ow loath and low ried, ppT. miscarrytng. [< ME. mtstanen; < mu-l 

+ carry.] I. tntrans. 1. To fail of reaching 
the intended destination ; go astray ; be lost or 


Remember (dear) how loath and slow 
I was to cast a look or smile, 

Or one love-line to mis bestow. 

TUI thou hadst chang’d both face and stile. 

Carew, To the Jealous Mistress. 


[< ww- 1 + be- 


stowal.] The act of bestowing improperly or 

misbegofc. misbegotten (mis-b«-got' -got'n), n. [< mis-i + birth. 

P : Cf - mtsbreyde.] An abortion. 

" “ Thou blasphemous, scandalous Misbirth of nature. 

CarlyU, Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, III. 178. 


or irregularly begotten : used also as a general 
epithet of opprobrium. 

The only thing that had saved the misbego 
as yet was its margin, its geographical vastn< 
was now discounted and exhausted. 

H. James, Jr., Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 107. 

misbehave (mis-be-hav'), pret. and pp. mis- 
behaved, ppr. misbehaving. [\ mis- 1 + behave.] 
I, intrans. To behave ill; conduct one’s self 
improperly or indecorously. 

Sensible that they had misbehaved in giving us that dis- 
turbance. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 192. 


rrtfen reonbllc misbornt (mis-bdrn'), a. [< ME. muiboren, mis- 
neius ; but that bore, < AS. misboren, mi shorn, misshapen, de- 
generate, ( mis- + boren , born: see mis- 1 and 
bom.] Born to evil. 

A pouer childe, and in the name 
Of thUke, whiche is so misbore. 

We toke. Gower , Conf. Amant., iL 

Ah 1 misbome Elfe, 

In evill houre thy foes thee hither sent. 

Spenser, F. Q., L vL 42. 

Ill- 


carried astray in transit. 

The cardinal’s letter to the pope miscarried, 

And came to the eye o’ the king. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iiL 2. 80. 

Two ill-looking Ones, that I thought did plot how to 
make me miscarry in my journey. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 266. 

2. To go wrong ; fail in object or purpose ; come 
to naught ; come to grief. 

For what miscarries 

Shall be the general’s fault, though he perform 

it of a man. Shak . , Cor., L 1. 270. 


To th’ utmost of a man. 


ugh he i 
Shak., 


H. bans. To conduct (one’s self) ill: with the JntobOTnet, P- [ME-, PP- of mishear.] 
reflexive pronouns: as. he misbehaved himself ^reW n. [ME., for •misbyrde, < AS. mis- 

m ~ V, ‘ 6W, mi S b.rth mis6yrrfo, imperfect nature < 

J. Hooker, Supplement of the Irish Chronicles, an. 1568. mis- t gebyrd , birth: see birth 1 .] lijvil birtn. 


Notwithstanding the desperate hazards run by the 
whale-catchers in their thin whaleboats, . . . it has been 
rarely known that any of them have miscarried. 

C. Mather , Mag. Chris., L 8. 
Juries are proverbially uncertain, and justice must some- 
times miscarry. The Nation , XLVUI. 386. 

3. To suffer untimely delivery; bring forth 
young prematurely ; give birth to a fetus which 
is not viable. 

Prithee tell me, how many Women with Child have mis- 
carried at the Sight of thee? 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 211. 

4f. To be brought forth before the natural time, 
as a child. 
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mischievous 


An the child I now go with do miscarry, thou wert bet* 
ter thou hadst struck thj mother. 

Shak. t 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 10. 

ILt trans. To mismanage; bring to misfor- 
tune or failure. Morte Artnure (E. E. T. S.) f 
1. 1237. 

miscast (mis-k&st'), v. t. and t.; pret. and pp. 
miscast, ppr. miscasting. [< mis - 1 + cast i.] 1. 
To cast or reckon erroneously. 

The number is somewhat miscast by Polybius. 

Raleigh, Hist World, V. ii. f 8. 
You haue mis-east in your Arithmetick, 

Mis-laid your Counters. 

Sylvester, tr. of Da Bartas's Weeks, L L 

2. To east or direct erroneously or improperly : 
as, to miscast a glance. 

It so befelle 

That I at thilke tyme sie 
On me that she miscasts hir eie. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, iii. 

miscast (mis-k&st'), n. [< miscast, t\] An er- 
roneous cast or reckoning. 

miscasualty (mis-kaz'u-al-ti), n . ; pi. mis casu- 
alties (-tiz). [< mis- 1 +~ casualty.] An unfor- 
tunate occurrence ; a mischance. 

Miscarriages of children, mieeaeuaUiee. unquletnesse. 

Bp. HdU, Character of Man. 

miscatholic (mis-kath'o-lik), a. [< mis- 1 4* cath- 
olic.] Falsely styled or claiming to be Catholic ; 
pseudo-Catholic. 

Judge then, reader, whether the catholike bishope that 
wrote this, or the miscatholike masse- priest that reproves 
it, be more worthy of Bedleem. 

Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, iii. 3. 

miscegenation (mis'f-je-na'shon), n. rirreg. < 
L. miscere , mix, + genus , race, 4 -ation . J Mix- 
ture or amalgamation of races: applied espe- 
cially to sexual union between individuals of 
the black and white races. 

Individuals sometimes show a desperate desire for mis- 
cegenation, but they indulge it always at the expense of a 
loss of the respect of both races. If. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 83. 

miac el lan ari an (mis'e-la-na'ri-an), a. and n . 
[< miscellany + -arian.] 1 a. Of or pertaining 
to miscellanies, in either sense ; connected with 
or engaged in miscellaneous matters. 

The celebrated wits of the misoellanarian race, and essay 
writers, casual discoursers, reflection coiners, meditation 
founders, and others of the irregular kind of writers. 

Shaftesbury, Miec. Beflec., ii. 3. 

n. n. A writer of miscellanies. 

miscellanet (mis'e-lan), n. [< L. miscellaneus , 
mixed: see miscellaneous. Cf. maslin 2 , ult. < L. 
miscere , mix.] Same as maslin 2 . 

mis cellanea (mis-e-la'ne-a), n. pi. [L., neut. 
pi. of miscellaneus , mixed: see miscellaneous.] 
A collection of miscellaneous matters of any 
kind; specifically, a collection of miscellaneous 
literanr compositions; miscellanies. 

miscellaneous (mis-e-la'ne-us), a. [= F. mis- 
cellanSe (see miscellany) = *Pg. It. miscellaneo , < 
L. miscellaneus , < miscellus , mixed, < miscere , 
mix : see mix 1 .] 1. Consisting of a mixture ; di- 
versified ; promiscuous : as, miscellaneous read- 
ing; a miscellaneous rabble. 

My second boy, . . . whom I designed for business, re- 
ceived a sort of miscellaneous education at home. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, L 

My sitting-room is an old wainscoted chamber, with 
■mall panels, and set off with a miscellaneous array of fur- 
niture. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 300. 

2. Producing things of various sorts : as, a mis- 
cellaneous inventor. 

Claudius JQianus flourished in the reign of Trajan, unto 
whom he dedicated his Tacticka ; an elegant and miscella- 
neous author. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., L 8. 

=8yn. 1. See promiscuous. 

miscellaneously (mis-e-la'ne-us-li), adv. In a 
miscellaneous or mixed maimer; with variety 
or diversity ; promiscuously. 

miflcellaneonsnessCmis-e-la'ne-us-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being miscellaneous or mixed; 
diversified composition. 

The . . . miscellaneousness of Rome, which made the 
mind flexible with constant comparison, and saved you 
from seeing the world's ages as a set of box-like partitions 
without vital connection. George Eliot, Middleman:!), xxiL 

mis cellanlst (mis'e-la-nist), n. [< miscellany 4- 
-ist.] A writer of miscellanies. 

miscellany (mis'e-la-ni), a. and n. [I. a.: see 
miscellaneous. II. n. = F. miscellanies, pi., = 
Sp. misceldnea = Pg. It. miscellanea , < L. mis- 
cellanea , a writing on various subjects, a mix- 
ture of different sorts of broken meatB, neut. 

£ 1. of miscellaneus , mixed : see miscellaneous .] 

. a. Miscellaneous; diversified Miscellany 

mad&mt. a woman who went about selling laces, per- 
fumery, etc., and took part in carxylng on intrigues. 

Asa waiting- woman, I would taste my lady's delights to 
her ; as a miscellany madam . invent new tires, and go visit 
courtiers. B. Jonton, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


U. n . ; pi. miscellanies (-niz). 1. A mixture 
of various kinds ; a combination of diverse ob- 
jects, parts, or elements. 

Tis but a bundle or mis cella ny of sin. 

Hewyt, Sermon (1658X p. 4. (Latham.) 
Not like the piebald miscellany, man, 

Bunts of great heart and slips in sensual mire. 

But whole and one. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

2. A diversified literary collection ; a book or 
periodical publication containing compositions 
on various subjects. 

Every old woman in the nation now reads daily a vast 
miscellany in one volume royal octavo. 

De Quincey, Style, i. 

egyn. L See mixture. 

miscellinet, a. [< L. miscellus , mixed, + -ine 1 .] 
Mixed; incongruous. 

The present trade of the stage, in all their misceUine in- 
terludes, what learned or liberal soul doth not already ab- 
hor? B. Jonson, Volpone, Ded. 

miscensure (mis-sen'shqr), v. t .; pret. andpp. 
mis censured, ppr. miscensuring. [< mis- 1 4- cen- 
sure , r.] To censure wrongfully or without 
cause. 

Pardon us, Antiquitie, if we miscensure your actions. 

Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 101. (Davies.) 

miscensure (mis-sen'shgr), n. [< mis- 1 4* cen- 
sure, «.] Unjust censure ; censure wrongly di- 
rected. 

Therefore, ray Friends, return e, recant, re-call 
Your hard Opinions and mis-Censures all. 

Job Triumphant (tr. by SylvesterX ii. 162. 

misch&Uenget (mis-charenj), n. [< mis- 1 4- 
challenge.] A false or wrong challenge ; a chal- 
lenge given amiss. 

Lo ! faitoor, there thy meede unto thee take, 

The meede of thy mischalenge and abet 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ill. ll. 

mischance (mis-chfcns'), n. [< ME. myschaunce , 
meschaunce , mcschance , mescheance , \ OF. mes- 
chance , mescheance , an unfortunate chance, < 
mes- 4- chance , cheance , chance : see mis- 2 and 
chance.] An unfortunate chance; a mishap; 
ill luck ; disaster. 

The kynge spake to his barons, and seide that sore hym 
for thought the myschaunce of the Duke. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X L 78. 

Let thy dauntless mind 
Still ride in triumph over all mischance. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., Ill 3. 18. 

By mischance he sllpt and fell ; 

A limb was broken when they lifted him. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden, 
agyn. Mishap, Disaster, etc. See misfortune. 

misc hance (mis-chkns'), v. i . ; pret. and pp. mis- 
chanced , ppr. mischancing . [< mis- 1 4* chance , 

t?.] To chance or happen wrongly or unfortu- 
nately ; fall out adversely ; meet with a mishap ; 
come to ill luck. 

And still I hoped to be up advaunced. 

For my good parts ; but still it has mischaunced. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, L 64. 

If any Buch fortune should bee (as God forbid) that the 
■hip should mischance or be robbed. 

Hakluyts Voyages, I. 264. 

mischancy (mis-eh&n'si), a. [< mischance 4- 
-y 1 .] Unfortunate; unlucky. [Scotch.] 

miscnanter, n. See mishanter. 

mischaracterize (mis-kar'ak-tfcr-Iz), v. t . ; pret. 
andpp. mischaracterized, ppr. mischaracterizing. 
[< mw- 1 4- characterize .] To characterize falsely 
or erroneously ; impute a wrong character to. 

mischarge (mis-charj'), v. tr, pret. and pp. mis- 
chargedy ppr. mischarging. [< mis- 1 4- charge.] 
To make error in charging : as, to mischarge 
items in an account. 

mischarge (mis-ehftrj'), n. [< mischarge , r.] 
A mistake in charging ; an erroneous entry in 
an account. 

mischief (mis'ehif), n. [< ME. myschief, mis- 
chief, mischeef, mischef, meschief, mescheef, mes - 
chef, < OF. meschief, meschef F. michef = Pr. 
mescap, harm, mischief, = Sp. menoscabo , OSp. 
mazeabo, loss, = Pg. menoscabo , contempt, lit. 
a bad result, < L. minus , less (> OF. mes-, etc., 
bad), 4- caput , head (> OF. chief , etc., end): 
see mis - 2 and chief, and cf . chie re 1 , achieve.] 1 . 
A harmful or troublesome event, circumstance, 
or contingency; an action or occurrence at- 
tended with evil or vexation; an annoying, 
frustrating, or hurtful state or condition of 
things ; misfortune ; calamity : used with much 
latitude of application : as, some one is making 
mischief; the mischief is that he cannot keep 
his temper. 

Whan Kay Baugh that the kynge was at so grete myschtf, 
he griped his swerde, and come ther the kynge waa ouer- 
throwen. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X i. 119. 

Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee^ 
which fr&meth mischief by a law? Pa. xciv. 20. 


Hee arrinea not at the mischiefe of being wise, nor en- 
dures euila to come by foreseeing them. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Childe. 

The mischief was these allies would never allow that 
the common enemy waa subdued. Swift. 

2. The act, state, course, or disposition of 
causing annoyance, trouble, or harm; vexa- 
tious or injurious operation or tendency; the 
working of damage or disaster: as, the clouds 
bode mtschief; what mischief is he up to now f 
often used in a kindly or playful sense, or for 
affectionate excuse : as, the lad is full of mis- 
chief, but not vicious. 

Come, boy, with me ; my thoughts are ripe in mischief. 

Shak., T. N., v. L 132. 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 

How soon they And fit instruments of ill 1 

Pope, R. of the L., iii. 126. 

Brom Bones . . . waa always ready for either a fight or 
a frolic ; but had more miech&rf than ill-will in his com- 
position. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 481. 

3. One who or that which does harm or causes 
injury or vexation ; a source of trouble or an- 
noyance: as, that child is a mischief. 

Many of their horse . . . were now more a mischief to 
their own than before a terror to their enemies. Muton. 

Nature, as in duty bound, 

Deep hid the shining mischief [gold] underground. 

Pope, Moral Essays, Hi. 10. 

4. Annoyance, injury, or damage caused or 
produced: harm; hurt: as, to do mischief; ir- 
remediable mischief: now never used in the 
plural. 

On the tother side dlde well the kynge Caradoa, and the 
kynge de Cent Chiualers ; these suffred many myschsves. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X H 163. 

But Benjamin, Joseph's brother. Jacob sent not with his 
brethren ; for he said. Lest pc rad venture mischief befall 
him. Gen. xlii. 4. 

I will heap mischiefe upon them. Dent xxxii. 23. 

We that have lived these last twenty years are certain 
that money has been able to do much muchief. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 112. 

Ill reach 'em, mother. . . . She wants to do everything 
herself. . . . But I can't let her do herself a mischief with 
stretching. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxii i. 

5. The devil. [Colloq.]— Malici ous mischief. 
8ee malicious.— TO may the mischief, to cause trouble, 
damage, or injury.— To play the mlacnlef With, to agi- 
tate or disturb greatly ; throw into disorder or confusion ; 
play the devil with.— What the mischief (formerly 
what a mischief), an interrogatory exclamation equal 
to ( what the devil ’ : as, what the mischief are you doing? 
what the mischief do you mean by that ? [Colloq.]— With 
S mischief], with a vengeance. 

The matronly medicines and instructions of this wise 
cunning woman will In a little time make her encrease with 
a vengeance, and multiply with a mischiefe. 

John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 
With a mischief to you, confound you ; devil take you. 

Bide down, with a mischief to ye. bide down. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxvii. 
=8yn. Damage, Harm, etc. See injury. 
mischieft (mis'chif), t\ [Also mischieve; early 
mod. E. also mischeef; < ME. mischeven , mes- 
cheren, mescheeven, < OF. meschceer (= Sp. Pg. 
meno8cabar), harm, injure, < meschief, meschef \ 
harm: see mischief, n.] I. trans. To hurt; 
harm; ruin. 

Ye be gretely affraied of the turment that ia falle of 
youre fader, and of youre moder, and youre broder and sus- 
tres, that thus be myscheved. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), L 8. 
Henry Purdie proved his cost. 

And very narrowlie had mischief' d him. 

Raid qf the Reidswire (Child’s Ballads, VI. 186> 

II. intrans. To come to harm or misfortune ; 
miscarry. 

When pryde is most© in prys, 

Ande couetyse moate wya, . . . 

Thenne schall Englonde mye-chewe. 

Booke qf Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra aer.X L 86. 

mischief-maker (mis'chif-ma'k6r), n. One 
who makes misenief; one who instigates or 
promotes quarrels or ill-will. 

Her resentment was studiously kept alive by miechief- 
makers of no common dexterity. Macaulay, Hist. Eng. , xv. 

mischi ef- making (mis'chif-ma/hing), a. Mak- 
ing trouble for others ; causing quarrels, 
mischief-night (mis'chif -nit), n. May-eve. 
Halliwell7\VTOV. Eng.] 
mischievet, V. See mischief. 
mischievous (mis'chi-vus), a. [< ME. *mes- 
chevous; < OF. (AF.) meschevous, < meschief, 
harm: see mischief.] 1. Producing or tending 
to produce mischief or harm ; injurious ; dele- 
terious; hurtful. 

And every one threw forth reproches rife 
Of his mischievous deedes. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vi. 14. 

Lam is an Epithete which they glue to Degnal, signify- 
ing wicked or mischieuous. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 296. 

The mass of the community are persuaded that his [Hus- 
kisson's] plans are mischievous to the last degree. 

GrevUle, Memoirs, Sept. 18» 1880. 
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mischievous 

He [Edward Seymour] was . . . ao mischievous an enemy 
that he was frequently courted. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., It. 

2. Fond of mischief ; full of tricks ; teasing or 
troublesome: as, a mischievous boy. 

Lady Freelove is as mischievous as a monkey, and as 
cunning too. Colman, Jealous Wife, L 

=8yn. 1. Destructive, detrimental. See injury.— 2. Ro- 
guish. 

mischievously (mis'chi-vus-li), adv. In a mis- 
chievous manner ; with injury, loss, or damage ; 
with evil intention or disposition ; in a trouble- 
some or teasing manner; with playful tricks; 
roguishly: as, this law operates mischievously; 
they created a scandal mischievously . 

Too often and misckisvoudy mistaken for it 

South, Works, IIL iv. 

Like Sirens mischievously gay. 

W. Harts, Essay on 8atire (1730). 

mischievousness (mis'chi-vus-nes), n. Capa- 
city to do injury; hurtfulness; noxiousness; 
disposition to vex, annoy, or tease; roguish- 
ness : as, the mischievousness of youth. 

The misehisvousnsss . . . found in an aged, long-prac- 
tised sinner. South. 

mischomany (mis'ko-ma-ni), w. [< Gr. 
a pedicel, 4* pavia, madness: see manta.] In 
hot., an extraordinary multiplication of pedicels 
or flower-stalks : a term proposed by Morren. 
[Not used.] 

miscibility (inis-i-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. miscibilite; 
as miscible + -ity (see -bility).] The quality 
of being miscible ; capability of being mixed. 

The wood naphtha is submitted to certain prescribed 
tests in regard to color, specific gravity, boiling-point, 
miscibility with water, contents of acetone, and capacity 
for absorbing bromine. Science, XIIL 58. 

miscible (mis'i-bl), a. [= F. miscible — It. mis - 
cibile t < L. as if * miscibilis , mixable, < miscere , 
mix: see mix 1 .] Capable of being mixed: as, 
oil and water are not miscible. 

Absolute alcohol is readily miscible with the naphtha or 
light paraffine, so that the solvent is readily removed. 

C. 0. Whitman, Microscopical Methods, p. 121. 

miscitation (mis-si-ta'shon), n. [< mis- 1 + cita- 
tion .] A wrong citation ;* erroneous quotation. 

What a miscitation is this ! 44 Moses commanded." The 
law was God’s, not Moses’. Bp. Hail, Contemplations, iv. 

miscite (mis-sit'), v. t.; pret. and pp. miscited , 
ppr. misciting. [< mis- 1 4- cite.] To cite erro- 
neously or falsely; misquote: as, to miscite a 
text of Scripture. 

So Antichrists, their poyson to infuse, 

Miss-cits the Scriptures, and Gods name abuse. 

Syloester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 3. 

mis cl aim (mis-klam'), n. [< mis- 1 4- claim.] A 
wrong or mistaken claim. 

Error, misclaim . and forgetfulness become suitors for 
some remission of extreme rigour. Bacon. 

miscognizet (mis-kog'niz), v. t. [< ww-l 4- cog- 
nise.] To misunderstand or misapprehend. 

The good never intervert nor miscognize the favour and 
benefit which they have received. 

Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. 893. 

miacollectt (mis-ko-lekt'), r. t. [< mis- 1 + col- 
lect.] To collect or infer falsely. Hooker. 

miacollectiont (mis-ko-lek'shqn), n. [< row- 1 + 
collection.] Erroneous reasoning; false infer- 
ence or deduction. See collection , 4. 

In his words and yours I find both a miscoUection and a 
wrong charge. Bp. Hall, Apol. against Brownists. 

miacollocation (mis-kol-o-ka'shon), n. [< mis- 1 
4- collocation.] False collocation; faulty ar- 
rangement. 

Mtscollocation or dislocation of related words disturbed 
the whole sense. De Qtdncey, Style, L 

miacolor (mis-kul'or), v . t. [< mis- 1 4- color , v .] 
To give a wrong color to ; misrepresent. 

A grand half-truth distorted and miscoloured In the 
words. Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxxiil 

miacomfortt (mis-kum'f6rt), v. t. [< ME. mis- 
comforten , < OF. mesconforter , distress, < mes- 
4- conforter, comfort: see row- 2 and comfort .] 
To cause discomfort to. Sir T. Malory. 
miacomfortt (mis-kum'f6rt), n. [< ME. misoom- 
forte; from tne verb.] Discomfort. 

Too heavy for mysoomforts of my chere. 

Testament of Love, i. 

miacomplaint, v. i. [< mis- 1 + complain.] To 
complain without cause. 

Therefore doth lob open his Mouth in vain : 

And voyd of Knowledge yet, yet mis-complain. 

Job Triumphant (tr. by Sylvester), fv. 256. 

miscomprehend (mis-kora-pre-hend'), v. t. [< 
ww- 1 4- comprehend.] To comprehend wrong- 
ly; misunderstand. 

nU8COmprehenaion (mis-kom-pre-hen'shon), n. 
[< mis-' 4- comprehension.] Wrong comprehen- 
sion ; misunderstanding. 
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He believed that too much attention had been given to 
this subject, perhaps owing to a miscomprehension of the 
teachings of Orally Hewitt. Medical News, Lin. 366. 

miacomputatdon (mis-kom-pu-ta'shon), n . [< 
ww-l + computation.] Erroneous * computa- 
tion ; false reckoning. 

mlacompute (mis-kom-put'), V. t.; pret. and pp. 
nUscomputed, ppr. ’miscomvuting. [< mis- 1 4- 
compute . Cf. miscount.] To compute or reckon 
erroneously. Sir T. Browne. 

miacomputet (mis-kom-put'), n. [< miscom- 
pute, r.j An unjust computation or estima- 
tion. 

Buddeus de Asse correcting their misoompute of Valla. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., vlL 18. 

miaconceitf (mis-kon-set'), n. [Formerly also 
misconceipt ; < mw-i 4- conceit , n.J Misconcep- 
tion; misunderstanding; erroneous opinion. 

He on his way did ride, 

Full of melancholic and sad misfare 
Through misconceipt. Spenser, F. Q., IV. vi. 2. 

It is merely by accident that men are abused into a sin : 
that is, by weakness, by misoonceit. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), L 278. 

That general misoonceit of the Jews about the kingdom 
of the Messiah. South, Works, Vll. iL 

misconceit (mis-kon-set'), t\ t. [< ww-i 4- cow- 
ceity r.] To judge wrongly ; misconceive; form 
a false opinion about. 

Renown’d Devereux, whose awkward fate 
Was misconceited by foul envy’s hate. 

Ford, Fame's Memorial 

misconceive (mis-kon-sev'), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
misconceived , ppr. misconceiving. [< ww- 1 4- 
conceive .] To conceive erroneously; form a 
wrong conception of; misunderstand; misap- 
prehend ; misjudge. 

He that misconceyveth miademeth. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, L 1166. 

They appear to have altogether misconceived the whole 
character of the times. Macaulay, History. 

=8yn. To misunderstand, misapprehend, mistake. 

miaconceiver (mis-kon-se'vfcr), n. One who 
misconceives. 

What a misconeeiver ’tia ! 

Fletcher {and another 7), Nice Valour, 11. L 

misconception (mis-kon-sep'shon), n. [< mis- 1 
4- conception.] Erroneous conception; false 
opinion; misunderstanding. 

It cannot be that our knowledge should be other than 
a heap of misconception and error. 

GianvMe, Vanity of Dogmatizing, viil. 
sByn. Misunderstanding, misapprehension, mistake. 

misconclusion (mis-kon-klo'zhon), n. [< row - 1 
4- conclusion.] An erroneous conclusion or in- 
ference. 

Away, then, with all the false positions and misoondu- 
shone ! Bp. Halt, Fashions of the World. 

misconduct (mis-kon'dukt), «. [< row- 1 4* con- 
duct , ».] 1. Wrong conduct ; misbehavior. 

They are industriously proclaimed and aggravated by 
such as are guilty or innocent of the same slips or miscon- 
ducts in their own behaviour. Addison, Spectator. 

Let wisdom be ity past misconduct 1 earn'd. 

Thomson , Castle of Indolence, iL 72. 
2. Mismanagement. 

In 1487 the act which founded the Court of Star Cham- 
ber was passed, as a remedy for the evils of maintenance, 
the misconduct of sheriffs, and riots and unlawful assem- 
blies. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 862. 

misconduct (mis-kon-dukt'), v. t. [< mis- 1 4* 
conduct, v.] 1. To conduct amiss; misman- 

age. — 2. With a reflexive pronoun, to misbe- 
have. 

One of these wss Trebonius, who had misconducted him- 
self in Spain. Froude, Csesar, p. 607. 

misconjecture (mis-kon-jek'tur), n. [< mis- 1 
4- conjecture.] A wrong conjecture or guess. 

I hope they will . . . correct our misconjectures. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

misconjecture (mis-kon-jek'tur), v. i. and t . ; 
pret. and pp. misconje'ctured , ppr. misconjectur - 
ing. [< mis- 1 4* conjecture , t>.] To form a wrong 
conjecture. 

Many pressing and fawning persons do misconjecture of 
the humours of men in authority. 

Bacon, Controversies of Church of Eng. 

miaconBecrate (mis-kon'se-krat), v. t . ; pret. 
aud pp. misconsecrated , ppr. misconsecrating. 
[< ww-l 4- consecrate.] To consecrate im- 
properly. 

The gust that tore their misconsecrated flags and sayles. 

Bp. Hall, Defeat of Cruelty. 

misconsecration (mis-kon-se-kra'shon), n. 
[< mis- 1 4* consecration.] Improper consecra- 
tion. 

miaconsequence (mis-kon'sf-kwens), n. [< 
mis- 1 4- consequence.] A wrong consequence 
or deduction. 


miscount 

Satan and the profane world are very Inventive of such 
shapes and colours as may make truth odious, drawing 
monstrous misconsequences out of it. 

Abp. Leighton, Com. on Peter, ill & 

miaconatert, V. t. An obsolete form of miscon- 
strue. 

miaconstruct (mis-kon-strukt'), v. t. [< mis- 1 
4* construct.] 1. To construct wrongly. — 2f. 
To misconstrue. 

misconstruction (mis-kon-struk'shon), n. [< 
mis- 1 4* construction. Cf. misconstrue , miscon- 
strued] The act of misconstruing; wrong in- 
terpretation ; a mistaking of the true meaning. 

It pleased the king, his master, very Iste 

To strike at me, upon his misconstruction. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 124. 

He was not unaware of the misconstruction to which this 
representation wss liable. Palsy, Sermons, xx. 

misconstrue (mis-kon'strb), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. misconstrued, ppr. misconstruing . [For- 
merly also misconster ; < mis- 1 4- construe.] 
To construe or interpret erroneously ; take in 
a wrong sense; misjudge; misunderstand. 

Ah, Douglas, thou misconst’rest his intent ! 

Greene, James IV., 11 
My xeale deride, 

And all my deedes misconster. 

Bp. Corbet, Distracted Puritane. 

From its harmless glee, 

The wretch misconstrued villany. 

Scott, Rokeby, Iv. 21. 

=8yn. See construe and translate. 

miaconatruer (mis-kon'str$-6r), n. One who 
misconstrues; one who makes a wrong inter- 
pretation. 

Which those rmseonstruers are fain to understand of the 
distinct notifications given to the angels. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, ill 10. 

miscontentt (mis-k on-tent'), a. [< OF. mescon - 
tent , F. mtcontent, not content, \ mes- 4- con- 
tent , content: see mis- 2 and content 1 .] Not 
content, or ill content; discontented. 

She was not miscontente that he seined litel to regarde 
Jacob’s welle. J. UdaU, On John lv. 

miscontented (mis-kon-ten'ted), a. [< mis- 1 
4- contented.] Discontented. 

Her highness [Queen Elizabeth] is not miscontented that 
either her own face or the said king's should be painted or 
port rai ted. 

Cecil Papers, in Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, I. 281 

miscontentment (mis-kon-tent'ment), n. [< 
mis- 1 + contentment.] Discontent; dissatisfac- 
tion. 

I here no specialte of the Kinges Msjestes myscontent- 
ment. Bp. Gardiner, To Paget (1546). {Davies.) 

His eyes declaring miscontentment. 

Motley, United Netherlands, II. 379. 

miscontinuance (mis-kon-tin'u-ans), n. [< 
mis- 1 4- continuance.] hi late: (a)’ Continuance 
by an improper process. (6f) Discontinuance. 
Cowell. 

miscepy (mis-kop'i), r. t . ; pret. and pp. mis- 
copiea, ppr. miscopying. [< mis- 1 4* cojty, r.] 
To copy wrongly or inaccurately ; imitate im- 
perfectly or in a mistaken manner. 

It will be found . . . that the latter has recklessly mis- 
copied, has suppressed important words and phrases, and 
has even added words of his own. 

Westminster Rev., CXXVHL 218. 

miscopy (mis-kop'i), n.; pi. miscopies (-iz). [< 
miscopy , t\] An error in copying. 

Some of these differences may be resolved into mis- 
prints or mis-copies. 

R. Hodgson, Proc. 8oc. Psych. Research, HI. 305. 

miscordt (mis-k6rd'), v. i. [< ME. miscorden , < 
OF. mescorder , mesacorder , < mes- 4* acorder , 
agree : see mis- 2 and cord 2 , accord.] To be dis- 
cordant. 

He [a heretic] was a man right experte in reasons, and 
sweete in his wordea and the workes miscorden. 

Testament of Love, ii. 

miacorrect (mis-ko-rekt'), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- cor- 
rect.] To correct erroneously; alter wrongly 
in attempting to correct. 

He passed the first seven years of his life at Mantua, 
not seventeen, as Scaliger misoorrects his author. Dryden. 

miscounael (mis-koun'sel), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
miscounseled or miscounsclled , ppr. miscounsel- 
ing or miscounselling . [< ME. mtsconselen , < OF. 
mesconseiUier , mescunseillier, counsel badly, < 
mes- 4* conseUlier , counsel : see mis- 2 and coun- 
sel.] To counsel or advise falsely. 

If any broyer or syster dispyse or mpsconsel or lye his 
broyer in presence] of ye slaerman and of his breyeryn, 
schal pay dL li. [wax). English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 87. 

Things miscounsclled must needs miswend. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, L 128. 

misceunt (mis-kount'), r. [< ME. miscounten , 
< OF. mescon ter, mescounter , m esc u titer, mes- 
compter , miscount, F. mScompter , strike wrong 
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miscount 

(said of a dock), < mes- 4- conter , count: see 
mw- 2 and count 1 .] I. trans. 1. To count erro- 
neously ; mistake in counting. 

In their computacion they had mistaken and mis counted 
in their nomber an hundreth years. 

Hall, Hen. VIII., an. 15. 

2. To account wrongly; misjudge or miscon- 
strue. 

While my honest heat 
Were all miscounted aa malignant haste. 

Tennyson, Princess, It. 

H. intrans. To make a false reckoning. 

And if so be that he miscminteth. 

To make in his answers a faile. 
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The miscredited Twelve hasten back to the chAtean for 
an answer in writing. Carlyle, French Rev., L viL 7. 

miser edulity (mis-kre-du'li-ti), n. [< mis- 1 4* 


misdispodtion 

It [Canada] was no penal colony ; they were no set of 
political convicts or social misdemeanants sent out to be 
gotten rid of by the home government. 

Amor. Jour. PhUol., VIL 146. 


credulity.] Misdirected credulity; belief or misdemeanor, misdemeanour (mis-de-me 


credulity erroneously directed, or resting on a 
wrong object. 

We cannot bat justly tax the miscredulity of those who 
will rather trust to the Church than to the Scripture. 

Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, f 6. 

miscreed (mis-kred'), «. [< ww* 1 + creed.'] An 
erroneous or false creed. [Rare.] 

Why then should man, teasing the world for grace, 
oil 


Spot 


his salvation for a fierce miscreed t 

Keats, Posthumous Poems, Sonnets, xiv. 


Thus do all men generally miscount in the days of their 
health. Bp. Patrick, Divine Arithmetic, p. 6. 

mis count (mis-kount'), n. [< miscount , r.] 
An erroneous counting or numbering, 
mifleovetingt (mis-kuv'et-ing), n, 


Power, Couf. Ammt, L n. + crop.] FaU- 


ure of a crop ; scantiness in a harvest. 


mis cue (mis-ku'), n. 
hards, an accidental si 


< ww- 1 4- cmc 1 .] In bil- 
the cue at the mo- 


[< mit 

ilip of 


coveeting; \ mis- 1 + coveting .] 
eting. 

She makith folk com passe and caste 
To taken other folkls thyng. 
Thorough robberie or m^scoveitii 


[ME. mis- 


mtxng. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 196. 

miscreaucet (mis'kre-ans), n. [< OF. mescre- 
ance (F. micrdance = *l£. miscredenza), unbelief, 
< mescreant , unbelieving: see miscreant.] Un- 
belief; false faith; adherence to a false reli- 
gion. 

But through this, and other their miscreaunce , 
They maken many a wrong chevisaunce. 

Spenser, Shep. CaL, May. 


ment of making a stroke, causing the tip to 
glance off the hall instead of striking it fairly 
Wrongful cov- ag intended. 

misdate (mis-dat'), n. [< mis- 1 4- date 1 , w.] A 
wrong date. 

misdate (mis-dat' ), v. t. ; pret. and pp. misdated , 
ppr. misdating . [< fliw- 1 4- date 1 , t?.] To date 

erroneously ; give a false or wrong date to. 


In hoary youth Methusalems may die ; 

O how misdated on their flattering tombs ! 

Young, Night Thoughts, v. 777. 

misdaub (mis-d&b'), v. t . [< mis- 1 4“ daub.] To 
daub unskilfully; spoil by daubing. [Rare.] 
MisdavJbed with some nntempered and lately-laid mor- 

>rtny Knight 


tar. 


Bp. Hall, To a Wor 

[< mis - 1 4- deal 1 , n.] 


In 


nor), n . [Formerly also misdemeanure , and 
improp. misdefnesnor; < mis- 2 4- demeanor: see 
misdemean .] 1. Ill behavior; evil conduct; 
fault. 

God takes a particular notice of our personal misde- 
meanors. South , Works, IX. xii. 

2. In law, an offense of a less grave nature than 
an indictable felony. See crime and felony. 

A crime or misdemesnor is an act committed, or omit- 
ted, in violation of a public law either forbidding or com- 
manding it BlaekeUme, Com., IV. i. 

3f. Mismanagement ; mistake in management 
or treatment. 

Some natnrall fault in the soil, or misdemeanure of the 
owners. Seasonable Sermon, p. 25 (1644). {Latham.) 
= gyiL 1. Misdeed, misconduct, misbehavior, trespass, 
transgression, misdoing.— 2. See crime and offense. 
misdep&rtt (inis-de-part'), v. t. [ME. misde- 
parten; < mis- 1 4* depart.] To part or distrib- 
ute unequally. 

He misdeparteth rich esse temporal. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, L 9. 

misderive (mis-de-riv'), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
derived , ppr. miscleriving. [< mis- 1 4- derive.] 
If. To divert from the proper course ; mislead ; 
misdirect. 

Misderiving the well-meant devotions of charitable and 
pious souls into a wrong channel. 

Bp. HaU, Cases of Conscience^ ilL 7. 

2. To err in deriving: as, to misderive a word. 


Does the audacity of man present us with such another 
Instance of perfidious miscreancy f 

De Qxtincey, Eaeenes, 1L 


miscreancy (mis'kre-an-si), n. [As miscreance: misdeal (mis-del '), n. 
see -cy.] If. Same as miscreance. card-vlaytng, a wrong deal; a deal in which misdescribe (mis-des^krib'), v. /.; pret. and pp. 

The more usual causes of deprivation are murder, man- the players do not all receive the proper num- misdescribed , ppr. misdescribing . [< mis- 1 4* de- 

slaughter, heresy, miscreancy, atheism, sinjony. ber of cards or the cards in proper order. scribe.] To describe falsely or erroneously. 

Ayixffe, rergon. misd eal (mis-del'). v.\ pret. and pp. misdealt, mis description (mis-des-krip'shon), n. [< mis - 1 
2. The state of being a miscreant ; turpitude, ppr. misdealing. [< mis- 1 4* deal 1 , c.] I. in- 4 -description.] Erroneous description ; faulty 

trans. 1. To deal or act wrongly or falsely; or fraudulent description : as, misdescription of 
misconduct one’s self. — 2. In card-playing , to 
make an incorrect distribution of the cards. 

Fie on you, all the Honors In your fist, 

Countship, Househeadship — now have you misdealt ! 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 164. 

II. trans. To deal or divide improperly : make misdesertt (mis-de-zGrt'), n. [< mw-M- desert.] 
a wrong deal of, as of the cards in card-playing. HI desert. 

misdecdsion (mis-de-8izh on), n. [< mis- 1 4- de- Ia nofc occas i on ‘ d through my misdesert, 

cision.] 1. The act of deciding wrongly. But through misfortune. Spenser, F. Q., VI. L 12. 

The danger of deception and consequent misdecision on misdeVOtion (mis-de-vd'shon), n. [< mis- 1 4* 
i * -f | " J — Bentham. - - — -• * - • • • * 


■A. 


ME. mis- 
mecreant 


miscreant (mis'kre-ant), a. and n. 
creant, miser eaunt, < OF . mescreant , 

(= It. miscredente ), misbelieving, unbelieving, 

< mes - 4- crcant, believing: see mis- 2 and creant 1, 
credent.] I. a. If. Misbelieving ; unbelieving ; 
infidel. 

A1 miscreant palnyms, al false Jewes, al false fieretikes, 
and al sedicions scismatikes. Sir T. More, Works, p. 774. 

2. Vile; detestable. 

For men like these on earth he shall not find 
In all the miscreant race of human kind. 

Pope , Odyssey, xvii. 667. 

II. n. If. An unbeliever; a misbeliever. . 

Robert . . . dyd many notable acta . . . at the wynnynge 


goods by an importer. 

I recently set myself the task of classifying them into 
the four classes of successful, partially successful, mis- 
descriptions, and failures. 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, III. 427. 


of the citye of Aeon vpon the myscreantes & Turkea. 

Rob. o/ Brunne, p. 102, note. 

That miscreantes whilom g&n honoure, 

As for their goddis thaim deyflyng. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. EL T. 8.), Int., L 62. 
The emperor's generosity to the miscreants was inter- 
preted as treason to the Christian cause. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, lviiL 

2. A vile wretch; a scoundrel; a detestable 
villain. 

Thou art a traitor and a miscreant. 

Shak., Rich. II., L 1. 89. 

miscreatet (mis-kre-at'), a. [< mis- 1 + create, 


the part of the judge. 

2. A wrong or erroneous decision. 

The judge paid a penalty for his misdecision. 

Brougham. 

[< ME. misdede, < AS. 

misddk (= OS. misdad = OFries. misded = D. 
misdaad = MLG. misdat = OHG. missitdt, mis - 
tat.MHG. missetdt , G. missethat = 8w. missddd 
— Dan. misdaad = Goth, missadeds), a wrong 


devotion.] 
piety. 


Misdirected devotion ; mistaken 


A place where misdevotion frames 
A thousand prayers to saints whose very i 

riot y 


prayers to saints wnose very names 
The church knew not, heav’n knows not yet Donne. 

misdiet (mis-di'et), n. [< mis- 1 4* diet 1 , w.] 
Improper diet or food. 

A dry dropsie through his flesh did flow. 
Which by misdiet daily greater grew. 

act, misdeed, < mis- + deed : see mis- 1 an 3 . $wnesr, I. iv. 28, 

deed. Misdeed is the oldest existing noun with misdiett (mis-di et), v. t. [< mis- + diet , t\] 
« — -» a _ To eat improper or in junous food ; diet irregu- 

larly or improperly. 

Certainly this great body by mis-dieting and willful 1 dis- 
order contracted these spirituall diseases. 

Bp. HaU, Balm of Gilead. 

One who misdiets. 


the prefix mis-. Cf. mis do.] An evil or mis- 
chievous deed ; a reprehensible or wicked ac- 
tion. 

By my grete mysdede here hym slayn haue L 

Rom. qf Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 298. 

I am clear from this misdeed of Edward's. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., iii 3. 183. 


a.] Formed unnaturally or illegitimately ; de- =g ligt under mM^tanor. 


formed; monstrous; spurious. 

Or nicely charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth. 

Shak., Hen. V. f L 2. 16. 

miscreated (mis-kre-a'ted), a. [< mis- 1 4- cre- 
ated.] Same as miscreate. 

For nothing might abash the villein bold, 

Ne mortall steel e era perce his miscreated mould. 

Spenser, F. Q., IL viL 42. 

What art thou, execrable shape ! 

That darest, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front. Milton, P. L, il. 688. 

miscreation (mis-kre-a'shon), n. [< mis- 1 4* 
creation.] A faulty* or unnatural making or 
creation. 

Cities peopled with savages and imps of our own mit- 
creation. Kingsley, Life, II. 277. 

miser eative (mis-kre-a'tiv), a. [< mis- 1 4- crea- 
tive.] Tending to wrong creation ; that creates 
amiss. Shelley. 

miscredentt (mis-kre'dent), n. [< mis- 1 4- 
credcnt (after the older miscreant , q. v.).] 
unbeliever ; an infidel ; a miscreant. 

Your sermon to vs of a dungeon appointed for offenders 
and miscredente. 

Stanihurst , in Hollnshed’a Descrip, of Ireland, iv. 

miser edit (mis-kred 'it), v. t. [< mis- 1 4* credit.] 
To give no credit or belief to ; disbelieve. 


misdeem (mis-dem'), v. t. [< ME. misdemen (= 
Ieel. miscUema); < mis- 1 4* deem 1 .] To judge 
erroneously ; misjudge ; mistake in judging. 
Were we unchangeable in will, 

And of a wit that nothing could misdeem. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortality, viii 

A Stripling’s graces blow, 

Fade, and are shed, that from their timely fall 
{Misdeem it not a cankerous change) may grow 
Rich mellow bearings, that for thanks shall calL 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii 26. 

misdemean (mis-de-men'), v. [< OF. *mesde - 


misdieterf (mis-di'e-t&r), n. 

If. consorting with misdxeters, he bathe himselfe in the 
muady streamesof their luxnry and ryot, he is in the very 
next snburbes of death it selfe. 

Optiek Glass of Humours (1689). {Hares.) 

misdig htt (mis-dit' ),a. [< mis- 1 4- dight.] Badly 
dressed. 

Despis'd nature suit them once aright, 

Their bodie to their coate, both now mis-dighL 

Bp. HaU, Satires, ill. 7. 

misdir ect (mis-di-rekt'), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- direct.] 
To direct wrongly, (a) To give erroneous Information 
or instruction to. (6) To give a wrong course or direction 
to. (c) To write an incorrect address upon : as, to misdi- 
rect a letter. 




, \ rnev- I irowKrncf , 

see mis- 2 and demean' 1 .] I, trans. To behave 
(one’s self) ill ; conduct (one’s self) improperly. 
You, that best should teach us, 

Have misdemean'd yourself. 

Shak., Hen. Vm., v. 8. 14. 

H. intrans. To misbehave. 

But when our neighbours mis demean. 

Our censures are exceeding keen. 

C. Smart, tr. of Ph«drns, p. 149. 


direction.] The act of misdirecting, or the state 
of being misdirected ; wrong direction ; an er- 
roneous indication, guidance, or instruction : 
as, the misdirection of a letter; a judge’s misdi- 
rections to the jury. 

Throngh ignorance or misdirection it may limit or en- 
feeble the animal or being that misguides it 

E. a. Clarke , Sex in Education, p. 26. 

Egoists would regard this as chimerical and impossible, 
or, if possible, a plain misdirection of efforts. 

H. Sidgtcick, Methods of Ethics, p. 204. 

r< 


An misdemeanant (mis-de-me'nant), n. [< OF. w , 

*me8demenant, ppr. of *mesdemener, misde- rnladin nogltirml (mis-dis-po-zinh ' on), n 
mean: see mis- 2 and demeanant.] One who + disposition.] Bad disposition, 

commits a misdemeanor; a person guilty of 
a petty crime. 

Misdemeanants who have money in their pockets may 
be seen in many of oar prisons. Sydney Smith. 


Besides supernatural delusions, there Is a deceit of the 
sight ; whether through the indisposition of the organ or 
the distance of the object, or the misdisposition of the 
medium. Bp. HaU, The Deceit of Appearance. 
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misdistingnish (mis-dis-ting'^wish), v. i. [< 
mis- 1 4- distinguish.] To distinguish wrongly 
or erroneously ; make false distinctions. 

If we imagine a difference where there is none, because 
we distinguish where we should not, it may not be denied 
that we misdistingnish. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. f 3. 

misdivide (mis-di-vid'), v. t.: pret. and pp. mis - 
divided , ppr. misdividing . [< mis- 1 4* ditHde.] 

To divide wrongly. 

misdi vision (mis-di-vizh'on), n. [< mis- 1 4* 
dimion.] A wrong or faulty division. 

misdo (mis-dd'), v.; pret. misdid , pp. misdone , 
ppr. misdoing . [< ME. misdon, < AS. misdon (= 

OFries. misdua = D. misdoen = MLG. misdon 
=OHG. missatuon , missiduan , MHG. missetuon). 
act wrongly, offend, < mis- 4- don , do : see mis- 1 
and do*.] i. tram. If. To do wrong to ; treat 
badly. Chaucer. — 2. To do or perform amiss. 

Ergo, soule shal soule quyte and synne to synne wende. 
And al that man hath mysdo I, man. wyl amende. 

Piers Plowman (BX xviii. 339. 

II. intrans. To act amiss; err in action or 
conduct. 

If I have misdone, 

As I have wrong'd indeed both you and yours. 

Greene, James IV., v. 
Not wilfully misdoing, but unaware 
Misled. Milton, P. R., i. 225. 

mlsdoer (mis-d6'£r), n. [< ME. misdoere; < mis- 
do + -er 1 .] One who misdoes or does wrong; 
one who commits a fault or crime ; an evil-doer. 

[They] compel all men to follow them, strengthening 
their kingdom with the multitude of all misdoers. 

Tyndate, Ana to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc.), p. 115. 

Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law, 
which inflicteth sharp punishments to miedoers, no man 
should enjoy anything. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

misdoing (mis-dd'ing), n. [Verbal n. of misdo, 
r.] A wrong done; a fault or crime; an of- 
fense. 


misdre&dt (mis-dred'), r. t. [< mis- 1 4- dread.] 
To regard with dread or foreboding, 
misdre&dt (mis-dred'), n . [< mis- 1 4- dread.] 
Dread of evil ; foreboding. 

The passions of the mind, 

That have their first conception by mxs-dread. 

Have after-nourishment and life by care. 

Shak., Pericles, L 2. 12. 

mise^ (miz; F. pron. mez), n. [< ME. *mise, < 
OF. mise , a putting, setting, laying out, expense, 
judgment, tax, etc., F. mise, a putting, setting, 
dress ; etc.,< ML. missa (also misa, aiter OF.), 
a laying out, expense, fem. of missus (>F. mis), 
pp. of mittere (> F. mettre ), send, put: see mis- 
sion.] 1. Outlay; disbursement; expenditure. 
Hence, in Eng. hist. : (a) A gift of cattle, produce, or 
money made to a superior as a commutation, or to secure 
immunity from taxes, fines, and other impositions; thus, 
formerly, in Wales, on honorary gift of the people to a new 
king or prince of Wales ; also, a tribute paid in the county 
palatine of Chester in England at the change of the owner 
of the earldom. The phrase the mise was often used to 
designate the revenue thus accruing to the crown or lord. 
(6) Any payment made to secure a liberty or immunity ; 
tax or tallage. 

Unnecessary impositions by way of excise, loans, mixes, 
weekly and monthly assessments. 

British Bellman, 1648 (Harl. Mise., VII. 628). (Davies.) 

2. In common-law procedure, in a writ of right, 
a traverse by whicn both parties put the cause 
directly upon the question as to which had the 
better right. A traverse upon some collateral 
point in a writ of right was called an issue, as 
m other actions. 

A court which may try the mise joined upon a writ of 
right, 

W. Nelson, Lex Maneriorum (1726X p. 36. ( Eneye . Diet.) 

1 think there can be uo doubt that, upon the mise joined 
on the mere right, every affirmative matter going to the 
right and title of the demandant, the want of which might 
have been pleaded in bar of this action (as contradistin- 
guished from matter in abatement), is necessarily put in 
issue. Lee, J., in 10 Gratt (Va.), 365. 


Pandulpb, a lawier, and Durant, a tern pier, oomming 
vnto King John, exhorted him ... to reforme his mis- 
dooings. Holinshed, King John, an. 1211. 

misdoomt (mis-d5m')> r. t. [< mis- 1 4- doom. Cf. 
misdeem.] To misjudge. 

Know, there shall Iudgement come, 

To doom them right who Others, rash, misdoom. 

Job Triumphant (tr. by SylveaterX ii 287. 

misdoubt (mis-dout'), v. [< mis- 1 4- doubt 1 , v.] 

1. tram. 1. To suspect; regard with suspicion. 
[Now colloq.] 

That which was costly he feared was not dainty, and, 
though the invention were delicate, he misdoubted the 
making. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

We put him in charge of a woman who said she’d take 
care of him, but 1 misdoubt her. 

C. F. Woolson , Anne, p. 871. 

2. To think ; have a suspicion or inkling of. 

We misdoubted that they would be slaine by the way. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 70. 

II. intrans. To entertain doubt ; have a sus- 
picion. 

Misdoubting much, and fearful of the event. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath’s Tale, L 116. 
I misdoubt much if you do not begin to forswear Eng- 
land. The Century, XXVI. 822. 

misdoubt (mis-dout'), ». [< mis- 1 4- doubt 1 .] 

1. Unnecessary or unworthy doubt ; irresolu- 
tion; hesitation. 

Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts, 

And change misdoubt to resolution. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 832. 

2f. Suspicion, as of crime or danger. 

He cannot so precisely weed this land 
As his misdoubts present occasion. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 206. 
Use not 

So hard a language ; your misdoubt is causeless. 

Ford, Broken Heart, v. L 

misdoubtfult (mis-dout'ful), a. [< misdoubt 4- 
-ful.] Misgiving; mistrusting; suspicious. 

She gan to cast in her misdoubtfull minde 
A thousand feares. Spenser, F. Q., V. vL 3. 

misdr&W (mis-driV), r.; pret. misdrew, pp. mis- 
drawn, ppr. misdrawing. [< ME. misarawen ; 
< mis- 1 + draw.] I. trans. To draw or draft 
badly. 

The practical arguments and the legal disquisitions in 
America are often like those of trustees carrying out a 
misdraum will Bagehot, Eng. Const (Boston ed.), p. 286. 
There were also 40 diagrams, ... all misdraum. 

Proc. Soe. Psych. Research, III. 427. 

II. intrans. To fall apart, 
misdrawing (mis-dr&'ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
misdraw, v . J Distraction; falling apart. 

For the realme ne sholde not seme bllaful, yff there 
were a yok of mysdrawynges in diverse parties. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iii. prose 12. 


3. Arbitration, or a settlement or agreement 
reached by arbitration. See phrases below. — 
Mise Of Amiens, the decision in favor of Henry III. of 
England rendered on January 23d, 1264, by Louis IX. of 
France, to whom the difficulties between Henry and cer- 
tain of his rebellions barons had been referred for arbi- 
tration.— Mise of Lewes, the compact agreement, or 
compromise by which, in May, 1264, the difficulties exist- 
ing between Hennr III. of England and his rebellious 
barons were settled. 

The “Mise of Lewes," the capitulation which secured the 
safety of the king, contained seven articles. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., ( 177. 

mise 2 !, n. See mease 1 . 

mise&set (mis-ez')- n. [< ME. miseise, my seise, 
meseise , misese, < OF. *meseisc, mesaise, F. ntes- 
aise , discomfort, < mes - 4- eise, aise. ease : see 
mis - 2 and ease. Cf. malease, disease. J Discom- 
fort; trouble. 

And so endured the kynge in grete mysese tor love of 
Ygerne, and at laste he oomplayned hym-seif to tweyne 
that he moche trusted of grete angwysshe. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.\ I. 64. 

So that he moste for mysese awei at the ende. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 84. 

mise&sedt (mis-ezd'), a. [ME. misesed; < mis- 
ease 4- -erf*.] Having discomfort or trouble. 

Thanne is misericorde, as seith the philosophre, a vertu 
by which the oorage of man is stired by the mysese of hym 
that is mysesed. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

mise&syt (mis-e'zi), a. [ME. misesy; < misease 
4- -yi.j Uneasy ; uncomfortable. 

Standyng is me beste, vnneth male I ligge for pare mis- 
easie sorowe. Testament of Love, i. 

miseditiont (mis-e-dish'on), n. [< mis- 1 4- edi- 
tion.] A wrong editing’; an erroneous edition. 

A mis-edition of the Vulgate, which perverts the sense, 
by making a wrong stop in the sentence. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, Hi. 10. 

misedneation (mis-ed-u-ka'shon), n. [< mis- 1 
4- education .] Wrong, hurtful, or imperfect 
education. 

But as for our misedneation ; make not bad worse. 

Carlyle, Sartor Eesartus, p. 81. 

mise 611 SC&ne (mez oh san). [F. : mise, a put- 
ting, setting :en, in, on; seine, stage: see roisr 1 , 
tit 1 , scene.] The setting of a drama on the stage. 

mise-moneyf (miz'mun # i), ». Money given oy 
way of mise. 

misemploy (mis-ern-ploi')> v. t. [< mis- 1 4- em- 
ploy.] To employ wrongly or uselessly ; make 
a bad, ineffective, or purposeless use of : as, to 
misemploy one’s means or opportunities. 

He did so much as he could do no more, all which hath 
been misemployed and abased by themselves. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), L 369. 

misemployment (mis-era-ploi'ment), n. [< 
misemploy 4- -ment.] 111 or useless employ- 
ment ; misapplication ; misuse : as, the misem- 
ployment of time or money. 


This year also he made proclamation to redress the mis- 
employment of lands or goods given to charitable uses. 

Baker, King James, an. 1622. 

misent. n. An obsolete form of mizzen . 
misenite (mis'en-it), n. K Miseno (see def.) 
4* -tte 2 .] In mineral., a hydrous sulphate of 
potassium found in white silky fibers in a hot 
tufa cavern near Miseno, Italy. 
misenrolL misenrol (mis-en-rol'), v. t. [< mis- 1 
+ enroll J To enter or enroll by mistake; en- 
roll erroneously. 

I should thee misenroule 
In booke of life. 

Davies, Muses Sacrifice, p. 64. (Davies.) 
misenter (mis-en't£r), r. t . [< mw- 1 4- enter 1 .] 
To enter erroneously or by mistake : as, to mis- 
enter items in an account, 
misentre&tt (mis-en-tret'), r. t. [< mis- 1 4* en- 
treat.] To maltreat; abuse; treat badly. Hal- 
liwell. 

misentiy (mis-en'tri), n. ; pi. misentries (-triz). 
[< mis- 1 4- entry.] An erroneous entry or 
charge, as in an account, 
misepiscopistf (mis-f-pis'ko-pist), n. [< Gr. 
utoelv, hate, 4- kniouonoq, bishop, 4- -wf.] A 
hater of bishops or of prelacy. 

Those misspiscopists . . . envied and denyed that honour 
to this or any other Bishops. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 640. (Davies.) 

miser 1 (mi'zdr), n. and a. [Formerly also mizer 
(and misard) ; < ME. *miser, meser, < OF. *miser 
= Sp. miser o = Pg. It. miser o, wretched, avari- 
cious, < L. miser , wretched, unfortunate, un- 
happy, miserable, sick, ill, bad, worthless, etc.; 
cf. Gr.pitros, hatred. Hence also E. miserable, 
misery , etc., commiserate, mesel, etc. For the 
sense 2, cf. miserable, a., 5.] I. n. If. A mis- 
erable person; one who is wretched or un- 
happy. 

Vouchsafe to stay your steed for humble missrs sake. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. L & 

I wish that it may not prove some ominous foretoken 
of misfortune to have met with such a miser as I am. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

2. An extremely avaricious person; one who 
hoards money; a niggard; one who in wealth 
conducts himself as one afflicted with poverty. 

Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor house. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 68. 
Tis strange the miser should his cares employ 
To gain those riches he can ne’er enjoy. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 1. 

Miser’s gallant, a very small measure, probably a gill. 

Her ordnance are gallons, pottles, quarts, pints, and the 
mixers gallon. John Taylor, Works (1630X (Hares.) 

II. a. Characteristic of a miser. [Rare.] 

Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 

Bums, To Mary In Heaven. 

miser 1 (mTz6r), v. t. [< miser 1 , n.J To gather 
or keep like a miser; keep with jealous care; 
hoard : with up. 

miger 2 , mizer (mi'z^r), n. [Origin uncertain; 
said to be so called as used to ‘'miser up” or 
collect the earth through which it bores; < 
miser 1 , v. Otherwise thought to be connected 
with G. meisel, a chisel.] An iron cylinder with 
an opening in the side and a cutting lip, at- 
tached to the lower end of a boring-roa, used in 
the process of sinking wells in water-bearing 
Strata. The bottom is conical, with a valved opening 
through which the earth can pass upward. In the so- 
called “ pot-miser," used in pebbly clay, there is no valve, 
but the soil is forced upward by a worm on the outside of 
the pot, which is conical in form, and over whose edge it 
falls as the instrument works its way downward. 
miser 2 (mi'z6r), v. t. [Also mizer; < miser 2, «.] 
To collect in the interior of the boring-tool 
called a miser: used with up. 
miserable (miz'e-ra-bl), a. and n. [< OF. mi- 
serable, F. miserable = Sp. miserable = Pg. mi- 
ser ar el = It. miser abile, < L. miser abifis, pitiable. 
< miserari, pity, < miser, wretched : see miser 1 .] 

1. a. 1. Unhappy; wretched; hapless. 

He should fear more the hurt that may be done him by 
a poor widow, or a miserable man, than by the greatest 
gentleman of them all. 

Latimer , 4th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
What’s more miserable than discontent? 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Hi 1. 201. 
Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable, 

Doing or suffering. Milton, P. L, L 167. 

2. Causing or attended bv suffering or unhap- 
piness ; distressing ; doleful : as, a miserable lot 
or condition ; miserable weather. 

O gross and miserable ignorance. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 178. 

Being even as taking leave of this miserable world, God 
did direct him to the great way or Castragan. 

CapL John Smith, True Travels, L 41. 
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3. Manifesting misery; indicative of want or 
suffering; shocking; pitiable: as, a miserable 
hut; to ne covered with miserable rags ; miser- 
able looks. — 4. Of wretched character or qual- 
ity; without value or merit; very poor; mean; 
worthless : as, a miserable soil ; a miserable per- 
former or performance ; a miserable subterfuge. 

Miserable comforters are ye all. Job xri. 2. 

It was miserable economy, indeed, to grudge a reward 
of a few thousands to one who had made the State richer 
by millions. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiiL 

5. Covetous; miserly; niggardly. [Obsolete 
or Scotch.] 

The liberal-hearted man is, by the opinion of the prodi- 
gal, miserable; and by the Judgment of the miserable, lav- 
ish. Hooker. 

Which the king thankfully receiving, noting his misera- 
ble nature, and that his gift rather did proceed from hope 
of gain than good will. 

PasquU's Jests, etc. (1604). ( Naree .) 

Our language, by a peculiar significance of dialect, calls 
the covetous man the miserable man. 

South , Works, VIII. vL 

0f. Compassionate; merciful; commiserating. 
[Rare.] 

My son *s in . . . gaol, . . . and outstep [unless] the king 
be miserable, hees like to totter. 

Heywood, King Edward IV. (Plays, L 72, reprint^ 1874). 
=Syn. L Distressed, forlorn, disconsolate, afflicted, pitia- 
ble. See affliction. 

II. n. An unfortunate, unhappy creature; a 
wretch. 

*Tis a cruel Journey to send a few miserable*. 

Stems , Sentimental Journey, p. 86. 

ml8erablene88 (miz'e-ra-bl-nes), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being miserable ; misery ; 
wretchedness. — 2f. Miserliness; niggardliness. 

Miserableness 
Hath brought in distress. 

Skelton, Why Come ye not to Court? 

miserably (miz'e-ra-bli), adv. In a miserable 
manner; calamitously; pitiably: deplorably; 
very poorly or meanly ; wretchedly. 

He will miserably destroy those wicked men. 

Mat xxL 41. 

Many men were lifted vp [by a tempest in the harbor of 
Domingo] and carried In the aire many bow-shots, some 
being thereby miserably bruised. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 910. 

Where you shall be so miserably entertained. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

The younger clerks were . . . miserably paid. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

miserationt (miz-e-ra'shon), w. [= F. mis/ra- 
tion — Sp. miseracion = Pg. miseraqUo = It. 
miserazione , < L. miseratio(n-), compassion, < 
miser ari, pp. miseratus , pity: see rMserable. ] 
Commiseration; pity. 

God of his miseration 
Send better reformacion. 

Skelton, Why Come ye not to Court? 

Misereatnr (miz # e-re-a't6r), n. [So called be- 
cause beginning "with the words 44 Misereatnr 
vestri omnipotens Deus” (‘ Almighty God have 
mercy upon you*): L. misereatur , 3d pers. sing, 
pres. subj. of miser eri, pity: see miserere.'] In 
the Roman Catholic and other Latin liturgies, 
the first part of the public form of absolution, 
following the Confiteor in the mass. It is also 
used at prime and complin, and, with the sin- 
gular pronoun ( tui ), in sacramental absolution. 

mi86rectt (mis-e-rekt'), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- erect.] 
To erect wrongly ; erect with a wrong object. 

Cause those miserected altars to be beaten down to the 
ground. Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Amos iiL 15. 

miserere (miz-e-re're), n. [So called because be- 
ginning with the words, taken from the Vulgate 
version of the 51st Psalm, 44 Miserere mei, Do- 
mine ” ( * Pi ty me, O Lord ’) : L. miserere , 2d pers. 
sing. impv. of misereri , pity, < miser , wretched : 
see roigrr 1 .] 1 . The 51st Psalm (50th in the Vul- 
gate and Douay versions): so called from its first 
word. In the liturgies of the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches it is used in the communion of the sick, the 
burial service, and on other like occasions. Hence — (a) 
The service of which the miserere forms a part, (b) A 
musical setting of this psalm. The most celebrated ex- 
ample is the Miserere of Allegri, written about 1635, which 
forms a part of the Tenebrn service sung in Holy Week at 
the Slstine Chapel in Rome. In the rendering of this 
miserere so much of care, skill, and striking surroundings 
combine as to give it a unique effectiveness as a specimen 
of sacred music, (c) Any sacred musical composition of a 
penitential character, (d) A lamentation. 

No more ay-mees and misereres, Tranio. 

Fletcher, Tamer Tamed, iiL 3. 

2. A hinged seat in a church stall, made to turn 
up, and bearing on its under side a bracket 
capable of affonling some support to one who, 
in standing, leans against it. The under side of the 
seat. In medieval and Renaissance examples, is usually 



Miserere, from All-Souls College, Oxford. 

a, miserere wit turned buck, kbowmg curving i 6, scut let down. 

ornamentally carved, often with grotesques or caricatures. 
Also called misericordia, misericords, misericord. See stall. 

We are still sitting here in this Miserere. 

Longfellow , Hyperion, iv. 1. 
Miserere day, Ash Wednesday. Lee, Glossary.— Mise- 
rere week, uie first week in Lent Lee, Glossary. 

misericorde, misericord (miz'e-ri-kord'), n. 
[< ME. misericorde , < OF. misericorde , mercy, 
pity, also a dagger so called, F. misericorde 
= Sp. Pg. It. misericordia , < L. misericordia , 
mercy, < misericors , tender-hearted, pitiful, 
merciful, < miserere , pity, 4* cor (cord-) = E. 
heart: see miser 1 and core 1 .] 1. Merciful dis- 
position ; forgiving pity or kindness. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Now shul ye understonde that the releevyngeof avarice 
is misericorde and pi tee largely taken. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

Misericord and Justice both disdain them. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, ill. 50. 

2. A dagger used by a kuight to put a wound- 
ed man out of his misery (to give the coup de 
grdee). Against the complete 
armor of the knight the weapon 
would have no effect, except in 
the case of a fallen enemy, the 
Joints of whose armor might be 
found and penetrated. 

The long sword with cross- 
guard and the short dagger or 
misericords were now [1410] in 
faahion. Encyc. Brit., II. 556. 

3. Same as miserere , 2. 

The misericords, 
or hinged seats, 
are decorated with 
very interesting 
carved subjects, 
three on each. 

The Academy, No. 

[890, p. 364. 

miserliness 

(ml'z6r-li-nps), 
n. The state or 
quality of be- 
ing a miser or 
of miserly dis- 
position or hab- 
its; avaricious- 
ness; niggard- 
liness; penuri- 
ousness, 
miserly (mi # - 
z£r-li), a. [< 
miser 1 4* -ly 1 .] 

Like a miser; 
penurious; sordid; niggardly; parsimonious: 
as, a miserly person, or a person of miserly hab- 
its. =8yiL Parsimonious, Niggardly, etc. See penurious. 

mise-rollt (mlz'rol), n. An official account or 
record in tne exchequer of mise-moneys. 

misery (miz'e-ri), n.; pi. miseries (-riz). [< ME. 
misene, < OF. miserie , misere, F. misdre = Sp. 
Pg. It. miseHa , < L. miseria , wretchedness, < 
miser , wretched: see miser 1 .] 1. A state of 
grievous affliction or unhappiness; mental or 
physical sufferiug; wretchedness. 

His soul was grieved for the misery of Iarael. 

Judges x. 16. 

2. Any afflictive or depressed condition; want 
of the means of livelihood ; destitution : as, the 
burning of the factory caused much misery 
among the poor. 

In Naples misery laughs and sings, and plays the Pan- 
dean pipes, and enjoys itself. 

T. 6. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 138. 

3. A seated pain or ache ; an acute local ail- 
ment: as, to nave a misei'y in the teeth, or a 
misery in the side or back. [Prov. Eng. and 

u. s.} 

Mrs. Johns . . . talked about her husband, “ and a mis- 
ery in his side. . . . and how he felt It a-comin’ on nigh on 
ter a week ago." if. N. Mwrfrte, The Atlantic, XLI. 577. 



Misericorde, 15th century. 

A, the dagger; B. profile of hilt; C, sec- 
tion of blade ; D, scabbard. 


4. That which makes miserable; a cause or 
source of affliction ; misfortune ; calamity : gen- 
erally in the plural. 

Weep and howl for your miseries that shall come upon 
you. Jas. v. 1. 

I will not wish ye half my miseries. 

Shak., Hen. Vffl., iiL 1. 106. 

Bent are they leas with time than miseries. 

W. Morris, Earthly Paradise, L 4. 

5. Miserliness; penuriousness. [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

But Brutus, skorning this misery and nigardliness [that 
of Octavius Cseaar], gaue vnto euery band a number of 
weathers to sacrifice, and fifty silver Drachmas to euery 
souldier. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 1071. 

=8yn. Affliction, Grief, Sorrow, etc. See affliction. 

miseset, n. See misease . 

misesteem (mis-es-tem'), n. [< mis- 1 4- esteem.] 
Lack of esteem: disrespect. 

misestimate (mis-es'ti-mat), V. t.; pret. and pp. 
misestimated , ppr. misestimating. [< wig- 1 4- es- 
timate.] To estimate erroneously. J. S. Mill , 
Logic, VI. viii. $ 2. 

misexpenset (mis-eks-pens'), w. [< mis- 1 4- 
expense.] Foolish expenditure. 

O wretched end of idle vanity, 

ini9tX ^he Beggar's Ape^al0O7). ( Name .) 

misexponnd (mis-eks-pound'), v. t. [< wig- 1 4* 
expound.] To expound erroneously. Hooker, 
Eccles. Polity, vi. 6. 

misexpreBBion (mis-eks-presh'on), n. [< mis- 1 
4- expression .] Wrong or improper expression. 
Baxter. 

misfaitt, n. [ME., < OF. mesfait, mesfaite , mis- 
deed, mishap, < mesfaire, misdo, do harm, < mes- 
4- faire, do: see mis- 2 nnd fait 1 , feat 1 , n.] Mis- 
hap; misfortune. 

"I haue wonder of the," quod I, "that witty art holden, 
Why thow ne suwest man and his make that no mytfait 
hem folwe. " Piers Plowman (B), xi. 866. 

misfaith(mis-fatk'), w. [< mis- 1 + faith.] Lack 
of faith or trust; distrust. Tennyson , Merlin 
and Vivien. 

misfallt (mis-f&r), r. i. [ME. misfallen; < wig- 1 
4- fall 1 .] To fall out unluckily. 

Though the ones on a tyme mysfiUe. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1530. 

misf&ret (mis-far' ), V. i. [< ME. misfaren , < AS. 
misfaran, go wrong, go astray, fare ill ( = OFries. 
misfara , do wrong, = Icel. misfara , go amiss, be 
lost), < mis- 4* faran , go, fare: see wig- 1 and 
fare 1 .] To fare* ill ; go wrong or do wrong; be 
unfortunate. 

Thl fader and nl his folk so misfaren hadda 
That alle here Hues In a stounde hadde be lore. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1869. 
Sigh this thynge how it misferde. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, v. 

misf&ret (mis-far'), w. [< ME. mysfare (= Icel. 
misfari ) ; from the verb.] Ill fare ; misfortune. 

Jesu ! the son of Dauid calde. 

Thou haue mercy I 
Allas ! I cryo, he heris me nojt, 

He has no ruthe of my mytfare. 

York Plays, p. 211. 
Great comfort in her sad misfart 
Was Amoret, companion of her care. 

Spenser, F. Q. f IV. v. 80. 

misfaringt (mis-far'ing), n. [Verbal n. of wig- 
fare, v.] 1. Misfortune. — 2. Evil-doing. 

For all the rest do most- what fare amis, 

And yet their owne misfaring will not see. 

Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 758. 

mi8fa8hi(mt (mis -fash 'on), v . t. [< wig- 1 4* 
fashion.] To fashion or form wrongly. Hake- 
will , On Providence. 

misfatet, n. [< wig- 1 4- fate.] HI fate or luck ; 
misfortune. 

Through their own mis-fate in haulng none, 

Or, haulng Vertues, not to haue them known. 

Panaretus (tr. by 8ylvester). 

misfeasance (mis-fe'zans), n. [Formerly also 
misfeazance; < OF. mcsfaisance , wrong, trespass, 
< mesfaisant, doing wrong: see misfeasant. C f. 
malfeasance.] In law: (a) A trespass; a wrong 
done, (b) In modern use, more specifically, the 
misuse of power; misbehavior in office; the 
wrongful and injurious exercise of lawful au- 
thority, as distinguished from malfeasance and 
nonfeasance. This word is often carelessly used 
in the sense of malfeasance. 

misfeasant (mis-fe'zant), n. [< OF. mesfaisant, 
ppr. of mesfaire, mesfere (F. m /fa ire), do harm, 
X mes- 4- faire , < L. facere, do: see wig- 2 and 
fact, and cf. damage-feasant.] In law, a tres- 
passer; a misfeasor. 

misfeasor, misfeazor (mis-fe'zor), n. [< OF. 
mesfeisour , mesfesor, < mesfaire , misdo : see wig- 
feasant.] One who is guilty of misfeasance. 
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misfe&t 

misfeatt, ». [Also misfeet; < OF. meqfaite, an 
ill deed, < mesfaire , do wrong: see misfeasant , 
mis- 2 , and/eaf 1 .] Ill deed; wrong. Halliwell. 

misfeazancet, n. An obsolete form of misfea- 
sance . 

misfeazor, n. See misfeasor. 

misfeignt (mis-fan'), r. i. and f. [< mis - 1 + 
/si 0 #tj To feign with an evil design. 

For so mi^f signing her true knight to bee. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. lit 4a 

misfire (mis-f5r'), n. [< mis - 1 + ./ire.] A fail- 
ure in firing, as of a gun or oannon. 

In case of misfire through no fault of the shooter, another 
bird shall be allowed. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 395. 

misfit (mis- fit' ), r. t. ; pret. and pp. misfitted , 
ppr. misfitting . [< mis - 1 + ^f 2 , t\] 1 . To make, 
as a garment, etc., of a wrong size. — 2. To 
supply with something that does not fit or is 
not suitable. 

misfit (mis-fit'), n. [< mis - 1 + ./if 2 , ».] A wrong 
or bad fit ; something, as a suit of clothes, that 
fits badly. 

misforgivet, v. t. and i. [ME. miqforghen, mis - 
foryeven, < mis - 1 4- forgive .] To misgive. 

His herte mysforgaf hvra evermo. 

Chaucer, Troll us, iv. 1426. 

misform (mis-fdrm'), v. t. [< mis - 1 + /orm.] 
To make of an ill form ; put in a bad shape. 

With that mitf armed spright he backe returnd againe. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. L 55. 

misformation (inis-f 6 r-ma 7 shoo ) , n. [< mis - 1 
4* formation .] An irregularity of formation; 
malformation. 

misfortnnate (mis-fdr'tu-nat), a. [< mis - 1 4- 
fortunate.] If. Producing misfortune. — 2 . 
Unfortunate. 

We were the poorest of all, madam, and hare been mis- 
fortunate from the beginning. Miss Burney, Cecilia, L 11. 

That misfortunate wasting of his strength. 

Sir H. Taylor , Philip Van Artevelde, II. , iv. 4. 

misfortune (mis-f 6 r'$un), n. [< mis - 1 4* for- 
tune .] 1 . Ill fortune; especially, adverse for- 

tune for which the sufferer is not directly re- 
sponsible ; adversity. 

And never dare misfortune cross her foot. 

Shak., M. of V., iL 4. 36. 

2. An unfortunate event or circumstance; a 
mishap or accident ; anything that causes harm 
or disappointment : as, he had the misfortune 
to break his leg; it was his misfortune , not his 
fault. 

By misfortunes was my life prolong'd. 

To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 120. 

By misfortune his design'd Alterations did not arrive at 
Oxford till the Book was almost Printed off. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, Pref. 

For the purposes of the present discussion [upon bank- 
ruptcy “caused by misfortune without any misconduct 
on the debtor's part "1 misfortune Is equivalent to some 
adverse event not immediately dependent on the actions 
or will of him who suffers from it, and of so improbable a 
character that no pradent man would take it into his calcu- 
lations in reference to the interests either of himself or of 
others. Fry , L. J., L. R. 20 Q. B. 816. 

3. A laps© from virtue. [Colloq.] 

“If you please, ma'am, I had a misfortune , ma’am," re- 
plied the girl, casting down her eyes. “What, have you 
not been married?” “ No, ma'am, not yet.” 

Marryat , Midshipman Easy, iii. 
=8yn. 2. Mischance , Mishap, Misfortune, Disaster , Calam- 
ity, Catastrophe, misadventure, ill, harm, reverse, blow, 
stroke, trouble. The first six words are arranged in the 
order of strength ; they agree in denoting untoward events, 

{ produced by causes presumably independent of the suf- 
erer. Mischance is the lightest word for that which is real- 
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misframet (mis-fram')t r. t. [< mis- 1 + frame.] 
To frame wrongly or amiss. Sir T. More , 
Works, p. 874. 

misgesturedt (mis-jes'£ard), a. [< mis- 1 4- ges- 
ture 4- -ed f 2 .] Awkward or ill-behaved. 

To be mispestured in our prayers. 

Bp. Half, Contemplations, Foyle of Amalek. 

misgett (mis-get'), v. t. [ME. misgelen ; <mis - 1 
4- get 1 .] To get wrongly or unlawfully ; pro- 
cure by unlawful means. 

Of that thei were first misgeU 

Gower, Conf. Amant, vilL 
Leave, faytor, quickely that misgotten weft 
To him that hath it better Justify de. 

Spenser, F. Q., VL L 18. 

misgiet, v. t. See misguy. 

misgive (mis-giv')* pret. misgave , pp. mis- 
given , ppr. misgiving. [< ww-l 4* give 1 . Cf. mis- 
forgive. J I. trans. If. To give or grant amiss. 

I knew nothing of any of their liberty misgiven or mis- 
used, till about a fortnight since. 

Abp. Laud, Works, V. 264. 

2. To give doubt or apprehension to ; make ap- 

E rehensive ; cause to hesitate : used of the mind, 
eart, conscience, etc., with a pronoun for ob- 
ject, or with the object unexpressed. 

Surely those unarmed and Petitioning People needed 
not have bin so formidable to any but to such whose con- 
sciences misgave them how ill they had deserv'd of the 
People. Milton , Eikonoklastes, iv. 

Her mind r nisgae by a she heard 
That ’twas his wedding day. 

lid's 1 


misguy 

Thua pretty lady, 

I am sorry for thy much misgovemment. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. L 100. 

mi 8 graci 0 U 8 t (mis-gra'shus), a. [< ME. mis- 
gracious; < mis- 1 + gracious.] Not gracious 
or agreeable ; disagreeable ; uncouth. 

His figure [Vulcan's], 

Both in visage and of stature. 

Is lothly ana misgracious . 

Gower, Conf. Amant, v. 

misgrafft (mis-grfcf'), v. t. [< mw - 1 4- graff*.] 
The old and correct form of misgraft . See 
graft*, n. 

The course of true love never did run smooth ; 

But either it was different in blood, . . . 

Or else misgrafed in respect of years. 

Shak., M. N. a, i. 1. 137. 

misgraft (mis-gr&ft'), V. t. [< mis- 1 4- graft*.] 
To graft amiss; graft on a wrong or unsuitable 
sto<dc. 

misgreett, V. t. [< mis - 1 4* greet 1 .] To err or 
offend in greeting or saluting. 

And if any one of this brotherhood misgreet another, let 
him make boot [amends] with thirty pence. 

Quoted in English Gilds (EL E. T. S.), Int, p. xviiL 

misgroundedt (mis-groun'ded), a. [< inis - 1 4- 
grounded.] Not well grounded; ill-founded. 
Donne , The Cross. 

misgrowth (mis-groth'), n. [< mis- 1 4* growth .] 
An abnormal growth ; an excrescence. 

Medieval charity and medieval chastity are manifestly 
oft! 


misgrowths . , 


the ideas of kindness and pureness. 

if. Arnold , Last Essays, Pret 


Young Bekie (Child’s Ballads, IV. 14). 

Emmy's mind somehow misgave her about her friend. 

Rebecca's wit, spirits, and accomplishments troubled her 

with a rueful disquiet. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxv. . - .. r. - . 

' n., 1;. To g ive w.y to daub'; »«.p. JgS'TZgii 


misgruggle, misguggle (mis-grug'l, -gug'l), 
v. t . ; pret. and pp. tmsgruggled , misguggled , ppr. 


fortune is a really serious matter ; it may befall a person, 
family, or nation. A veiy serious misfortune affecting 
large numbers is a calamity, the central idea of which is 
wide-spread and general mischief. A dimeter is not neces- 
sarily wide-spread ; it is generally sudden, and its impor- 
tance is in its effects upon other interests, as marring or 
ruining particular plans, hopes, courses, or conditions of 
things. A disaster mav befall an individual ; a calamity 
can come to an individual only bv affecting his welfare 
largely, or bringing him into deep distress. A catastrophe 
is strictly a great misfortune bringing things to an end, 
a final crash, a finishing stroke : as, this brought on the 
catastrophe. See affliction. 

misfortunet (mis-fdr'tun), v. i. [< misfortune , 
«.] To fail out unfortunately or unhappily; 
fail or miscarry. 

The Queene, after marl age, was conceiued with childe, 
but it mitfortuned. Stow, Chron., Pref. 

misfortunedt (mis-f 6 r'tund), a. [< misfortune 4- 
-ed*.] Attended by misfortune ; unfortunate. 

Charity hath the judging of bo many private grievances 
in a misfortuned wedlock. 

Milton , Tetrachordon. (Latham.) 

misforyevet, V. t. and i. See misforgive. 


We shrink at near hand, and fearfully misgive. 

Bp. Hall, Calling of Moses. 

2. To give way; break down. 

Plans misgive and prospects lour and look dreary on 
every side of me. T. Chalmers, Lect on Romans, xliv. 

misgiving (mis-giv'ing), n. [Verbal n. of mis- 
give , t\] A failing of confidence ; doubt ; dis- 
trust. 

She boasts a confidence she does not hold; 

. . . conscious of her crimes, she feels instead 
A cold misgiving, and a killing dread. 

Cowper, Conversation, L 770. 

misgo (mis-go'), v. i. ; pret. miswent , pp. mis- 
gone , ppr. misgoing. [< ME. misgon (= MD. 
misgaen ); < mis- 1 4* go , r.] If. To go wrong; 
go astray. 

I wot wel by the cradel I have misgo; 

Here lith the miller and his wif also. 

Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 335. 
gif any man hase in court mys-gayne. 

To porter warde he schalle be tane, 

Ther to a-byde the lordes wylle. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 31U 
Lord, how was I misgone f how easie tis to erre ! 

Marston, Dutch Courtesan, ii. 1. 

2. To miscarry. [Rare.] 

Some whole fleets of cargoes . . . had ruinously mis- 
gone. Carlyle, Reminiscences, L 169. 

misgoggle, V. t. See misgruggle. 
misgovern (mis -guv' 6 rn), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- 
govem.] To govern ill; administer unfaith- 
fully. 

misgovernancet (mis-guv'Gr-nans), ». [< ME. 
misgovemaunce ; < mis-* 4- governance.] 1. Mis- 
behavior; misconduct. 

He [Adam] for misgovemaunce 
Was drive out of his heigh prosperitee 
To labour, and to helle, ana to mesch&unce. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 22. 

2. Misgovemment. 

He [the prior] confessed that he had a vision indeed ; 
which was, that the Realm of England should be destroy- 
ed through the Misgcvemance of King Richard. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 1 18. 

misgoverned (mis-guv'^rnd), p. a. 1. Ill or 
badly governed; characterized by bad ad- 
ministration, as of public affairs: as, a mis- 
governed country or people. — 2f. Led astray; 
misguided; ill-behaved. 

Rude, misgovern’d hands from windows' tops 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard s head. 

Shak., Rich. II., v. 2. 5. 

misgovemment (mis-guv'^m-ment), n. [< 
mis- 1 4- government.] 1 . Bad government, man- 
agement, or administration of public or private 
affairs. 

Men lay the blame of those evils whereof they know not 
the ground upon public misgovemment. Baleigh, Essay. 

2. Want of self-restraint; irregularity in con- 
duct ; misbehavior. 

Eschue betymes the whlrlpoole of misgouemment. 

Gascoigne, To the Youth of England. 


scure.] To mangle or disfigure ; rumple; han- 
dle roughly. [Scotch.] 

Donald had been misguggled by ane of these doctors 
about Paris. Scott, Waverley, xviiL 

mi 8 gness (mis-ges'), v. t. or i. [< mis- 1 4- 
ijuess. ] To guess wrongly or erroneously. 

Some false shrewes there be hee mysse gesseth amonge. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 976. 

;le, v. See misgruggle. 
ice (mis-gi'dans), n . [< mis- 1 4- guid- 
ance.] Bad or erroneous guidance ; harmful di- 
rection or advice ; evil influence over thought 
or action. 

By causing tn errour in . . . his Judgment, to cause an 
errour in his choice too ; the misguidance of which must 
naturally engage him in those courses that directly tend to 
his destruction. South, Works, I. xii. 

Grievous misguidance of the artisans by their advisers. 

W. R. Greg, Misc. Essays, 1st eer., p. 8. 

misguide (mis-gkT), V. t. ; pret. and pp. mis- 
guided , ppr. misguiding. [< mis- 1 4- guide.] 

1. To guide erroneously; give a wrong direc- 
tion to ; lead astray in action or thought. 

Now the fair goddess, Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee ; and her great charms 
Misguide thy opposers’ swords ! Shak., Cor., I. 6. 28. 
The chariot of government would be often, and danger- 
ously, misguided by rash unskilful drivers, did not an in- 
visible hand hold the reins, and gently direct the course 
of it. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vili. 

Vanity is more apt to misguide men than false reasoning. 

Goldsmith, Polite Learning, vifi. 

2. To ill-use; maltreat. [Scotch. ]= syn. 1 . To 
mislead, misdirect 

misguidet (mis-gid'),ft. [< mis- 1 4- guide.] Mis- 
guidance ; guidance into error ; hence, trespass ; 
error; sin. 

Nor spirit, nor Angell, though they man surpas. 
Could make amends to God for man's misguyde. 

Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, L 144. 

misguidingt (mis-gi'ding), n. Mismanagement. 
We have an ower guid caus this dey, 

Through misgydins to spill. 

Battle of Bmrinnes (Child's Ballads, VII. 226). 

misguiltt (mi 8 -gilt'), n. [< mis- 1 + guilt 1 , n.] Of- 
fense ; fault. 

For what manor misgeli bastow me forsake? 

William qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.\ 1. 1541. 

misgum (mis-g^m'), n. [< F. misgurn; origin 
obscure.] A kind of loach, Misgumus fossuis. 
Willughby. 

Misgumus (mis-gdr'nus), ». [NL. (Lac 6 pfcde, 
1803), < F. misgum , misgurn: see misgum.] A 
genus of Cobitidce or loaches, characterized by 
the numerous barbels, which are 10 or 12 in 
number. It comprises the misgurn, Jf. fossUis of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe, and related Asiatic loaches. The 
specific name of the misgurn (fossilis) refers to its bur- 
rowing in the mud : it is not a fossil fish, 
misguyt, v. t. [ME. misgyen , misgien ; < mis- 1 4- 
guy 1 . J To misguide. 

Tho wiste he wel he hsdde himself misgyed, 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, L 648. 
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mlsken 


mishallowed (mis-hal'od), a. [< mis- 1 + hal- 
lowed,] Consecrated to evil uses, or by unhal- 
lowed means. 

I do not find David climbing up those mishaUowed hills. 


bing up t 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations, UL 29. 
Had set upon his conqueror's flesh the seal 
Of his mishaUowed ana anointed steel 

A. C. Swinburne, Tristram of Lyonesse, l 

mishandle (mis-ban'dl), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
handled, ppr. mishandling. [< mis- 1 + handle.] 
To maltreat. 

Verve fewe be ouer manye to be so wrongefullye mysse- 
handled and punyshed. Sir T. Mare, Works, p. 899. 

mish&nter, miachanter (mi-shan'ter), n. [A 
difd. corruption of misaunter , misaventure : see 
misadventure. The form mischanter is prob. 
due to association with mischance.] Misfor- 
tune; disaster; an unlucky chance. [Scotch.! 
mishap (mis-hap'), n. [< ME. mishap; < mis-i 
4* hap 1 , n.] 1. An unfortunate or evil hap; 

mischance; misfortune. 

Many grete mishappes, many hard trauaile. 

Rob. of Brunne , p. 176. 
Secure from worldly chances and mishaps. 

Shak., Tit And., 1 1. 162. 

2. A lapse from virtue. [Colloq.] 

Lady Betty was the friend and correspondent of 8wift 
In early life she made a mishap. 

Cunningham, Note to Walpole’s Letters, I. 96. 
=>Svn. L Mischance, Disaster, etc. See misfortune. 
miflhapt (mis-hap'), v. i. [ME. mishappen; < 
wfo-i 4* hap 1, v.] To happen or turn out ill; 
go wrong. 

Gawein was euer pensif for his vncle that he hadde lefte 
in Carmelfde, that hym sholde eny thinge mythappe vpon 
the wey. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), lit. 471. 

For eyther I mot sleen him at the gappe, 

Or he moot sleen me, if that me myshappe. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 788. 
I fear all is not well. 

Something ’s mishapped , that he is come without her. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ill. 1. 

mishappent (mis-hap'n), v. i. [< ME. mishap- 
nen; < mis- 1 4- happen i.] 1. To happen ill. 

His fearefull freeuds weare out the wofull night, . . . 
Affraid least to themselves the like mishappen might. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. ill 20. 

2. To fare ill. 

Boste and deignouse pride and ille avlseraent 
Mishapnes oftentide. Rob. qf Brunne, p. 280. 

misbappinesst (mis-hap'i-nes). n. [< JWM-1 4- 
happiness.] Unhappiness; wretchedness; mis- 
ery. 

What wit haue wordes so prest and forceable 
That may contains my great mishappinesst 

Wyatt, Complaint upon Loue. 


losses in trade, etc. ; the fifth is on “holy things” — that is, 
oblations, sacrifices, etc.; and the sixth traits of the sev- 
eral sorts of purification. The Mishnah forms the text on 
which the Gemara is based. See Oemara and Talmud. 

The Mishnah consists chiefly of Halakhah; there is, 
comparatively speaking, little Agadah to be found in it 
It is not, however, as many think, either a commentary 
on the Halakhic portions of the Pentateuch, or on the 
ordinances of the Sopherim, or on both together. It rather 
presupposes the knowledge of and respect for both the 
Mosaic and the Sopheric laws, and it only discusses, and 
finally decides on, the best mode and manner of executing 
these. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 60S. 

2. [Z. c .; pi. mishnoth (mish'noth).] A para- 
graph of the Mishnah. 

A mishnah, if genuine, never begins with a passage of 
the Pentateuch, and even comparatively seldom brings 
direct proof from or gives reference to it 

Encyc. Brit, XVI. 608. 

Miflhnaic (mish-na'ik), a. T< Mishna(h) 4* -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the Mishnah; traditional. 

The weighty reference to the Mishnaic usage remains, 
however, in full force, however conservative be our deci- 
sion on the date of Chronicles. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 661. 

Mishnic (mish'nik), a. [< Mishna{h) 4- -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the Mishnah. 

The wife whom Bashi, according to Mishnic precept 
(Aboth, v. 21), married at the age of eighteen. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 284. 

mishnoth, n. Plural of mishnah, 2. 
mifidmaginationt (mis-i-maj-i-na'shon), n. [< 
mis- 1 t imagination.] Wrong imagination or 
conception ; delusion. 

Who can without indignation look upon the prodigies 
which this mis imagination produces in that other sex ? 

Bp. Hall, Righteous Mammon. 

misimprove (mis-im-prfiv'), v. t .; pret. and pp. 
misimproved, ppr. misimproving. [< mis- 1 4- im- 
prove 1 .] To fail to improve or make a good 
use of; misapply; neglect opportunities of im- 
proving: as, to misimprove time, talents, ad- 
vantages. 

If a spiritual talent be misimproved, it must be taken 
away. South, Works, XI. xil 

miflimprovement (mis-im-prbv'ment), n. [< 
mis- 1 4- improvement.] Ill use or employment ; 
failure to improve ; misapplication. 

Their neglect and misimprovement of that season. 

South, Works, XI. xii. 

misincline (mis-in-klln'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
misinclined, ppr. misinclining. [< wwi-1 4* in- 
cline.] To give a wrong or evil inclination or 
direction to. 

Our judgments are perverted, our wills depraved, and 
our affections misinclined, and set upon vile and unworthy 
objects. South, Works, X. f. 


misinstruction (mis-in-struk'shon), n. [< mis- 1 
4- instruction.] Wrong instruction. 

Correcting by the clearnesse of their owne judgement 
the errors of their mis-instruction. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

misintelligence (mis-in-tel'i-jens), n. [< F. 
mdsintelligence ; as mis- 2 4* intelligence.] 1. 
Wrong or false information. 

Mr. Lort was certainly misinformed. ... I showed one 
or two of them [tales] to a person since my recovery, who 
may have mentioned them, and occasioned Mr. Lort’s mis- 
intelligence. Walpole , Letters, VII. 167. ( Davies. ) 

2f. Misunderstanding; disagreement. 

He lamented the misintelligence he observed to be be- 
tween their majesties. Clarendon, Life, II. 829. 

misintend (mis-in-tend'), v. t. [< mis- 1 + in- 
tend.] To misdirect ; aim ill. 

When suddenly, with twincle of her eye, 

The Dam sell broke his misintended dart 

Spenser, Sonnets, xvL 

misinterpret (mis-in-ter'pret), r. t. [< F. mds- 
interprdter; as mis- 2 4- interpret.] To interpret 
erroneously; do the work of interpreter incor- 
rectly or falsely; understand or explain in a 
wrong sense. 

The experience of your own uprightness misinterpreted 
will put ye in mind to give it [this discourse] free audi- 
ence and generous construction. 

Milton, Divorce, To Parliament 
Such is the final fact I fling you, sirs, 

To mouth and mumble ana to misinterpret 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 322. 

=8vn. See translate. 

misinterpretable (mis-in-t&r'pre-ta-bl), a. [< 
misinterpret 4- -able.] Liable to t>e misinter- 
preted. Donne. 

misinterpretation (mis-in-ter-pre-ta'shon), n. 
[< F. mdsinterpr Station , < mdsinter prefer, misin- 
terpret : see misinterpret.] Erroneous inter- 
pretation; a wrong understanding or explana- 
tion. 

In a manner less liable to misinterpretation. 

D. Stewart, Philos. Essays, 1. 3. 

misinterpreter (mis-in-t6r'pre-t6r), n. One 
who interprets erroneously. 

Whom, as a misinterpreter of Christ, I openly protest 
against Milton, Divorce, To Parliament 

misintreatt (mis-in-tret'), v. t. Same as mis- 
entreat. 

Had a man done neuersomuchharme, . . . if he might 
once come Into the Temple, It was not lawful for any to 
misintreate him. Grafton, Chronicle, vi., an. 8622. 

misjoin (mis-join'), v. t. [< mis- 1 A- join.] To 
join unfitly, improperly, or inappropriately. 


mishappvt (mis-hap'i), a. [ME. myshappy; < 
mw-i + nappy.] Unhappy. 

Sorweful and mishappy is the condition of a poure beg- 
gar. Chaucer , Tale of Melibeus. 

mishear (mis-ber'), v. t. and *. ; pret. and pp. mis- 
heard, ppr. mishearing. [< ME. misheren, < AS. 
mishyran , disobey, < mis - 4- hyran. hear, obey : 
see wiw- 1 and hear.] To mistake in hearing. 

It is not so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard. 

Shak., K. John, UL 1. 4. 

misheedt (mis-hed'), n. [< mis- 1 4- heed 1 .] 
Want of heed or care ; heedlessness. 

Daily heer to die, 

In Cares, and Feares, and Miserie, 

By miss-heed, or by miss- hap. 

Sylvester, tr. of H. Smith's Micro-cosmo- graphia. 

mishmash (mish'mash), n. [A varied redupli- 
cation of mash 1 . Cf. equiv. G. mischmasch 
(= Dan. mishmash), a varied reduplication of 
mischen , mix.] A hotchpotch ; a medley. 

A chaos, a confused lump, a form el esse masse, a mish- 
mash. Florio, p. 95. ( HaUiweU .) 

Their language . . . [isla mish-mash of Arabic and Por- 
tuguese. Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 27. 

Mlahml or Mishmee bitter. See Coptis. 
Mishnah (mish'nS), n. [Also Mishna ; Heb. 
mishnah, repetition, explanation, < shandh, re- 
peat.] 1. In Jewish lit., a collection of halach- 
oth or binding precepts and legal decisions 
deduced by the ancient rabbis from the Penta- 
teuch, and itself forming a second or oral law. 
See halachah. These halachoth, which had been pre- 
served tor several centuries by tradition among the doc- 
tors of the synagogue, were gradually committed to writ- 
ing. The first who attempted to reduce them to order was 
Hiuel I. (B. c. 76- A. D. 10X president of the Sanhedrim, 
who arranged them in six Sedarim or orders. The final 
redaction, however, was made by Rabbi Jehudah, surnamed 
“the holy,’’ about the end of the second century of our era. 
The Mishnah is divided into six parts, each of which con- 
tains a number of treatises, which are subdivided into 
chapters, and these again into paragraphs or mishnoth. 
The first part relates to agriculture ; the second regulates 
the manner of observing festivals ; the third treats of wo- 
men and matrimonial cases; the fourth of damages and 


misinfer (mis-in-f6r'), r.; pret. and pp. misin- 
f erred, ppr. misinferrina. [< mis- 1 4- infer.] I. 
trans. To infer wrongly. Hooker , Eccles. Pol- 
ity, v. 52. 

II. intrans . To draw a wrong inference, 
misinform (mis-in-fdrm'), v. [< mis- 1 4- in- 
form 1 .] I. trans. To inform erroneously or 
falsely; make a wrong statement to ; give wrong 
or misleading instruction to. 

That he might not through any mistake . . . misinform 
me. Boyle, Works, I. 681. 

Lest, by some fair-appearing good surprised, 

8he dictate false, ana misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 

MUton, P. L., ix. 865. 

Il.t intrans. To testify falsely ; make false 
or misleading statements. 

You misinforms against him for concluding with the 
Papists. Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Ctesar, xxit. 

misillformant (mis-in-fdr'mant), n. [< misin- 
form 4- -ant.] One who misinforms or gives 
false information. 

misinformation (mis-in-fOr-ma'shon), n. [< 
mis- 1 4* information.] Wrong information; false 
account or intelligence. 

Let not such [military commanders] be discouraged (who 
deserve well) by misinformations, and for the satisfying 
the humours and ambitions of others. 

Bacon, Advice to Villiers, f 23. 

misinformer (mis-in-f6r'm6r), n . One who 

gives wrong information. 

Those slanderous tongues of his misinformer*. 

Bp. Hall, Account of Himself. 

misinspire (mis-in-spir'),f\ t . ; pret. andpp. mis- 
inspired , ppr. misinspiring. [< mis- 1 4- inspire.] 
To inspire falsely. 

Some god misinspired 

Or man took from him bis own equal mind. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xlv. 

misinstmet (mis-in-strukt'), v. t. [< mis - 1 + 
instruct.] To instruct amiss. 

Let us not think that our Saviour did misinstruct his dis- 
ciples. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 49. 


Luther, more mistaking what he read. 

Misjoins the sacred body with the bread. 

Drydcn, Hind and Panther, ii. 142. 

misjoinder (mis-join 'd6r), n. [< mis- 1 4- join- 
der.] In law, a joining in one suit or action of 
causes or of parties that ought not to be so 
joined. 

misjudge (mis-juj'), v. ; pret. and pp. misjudged, 
ppr. misjudging. [< mis- 1 4- judge.] I. trans. 
To err in judging of; judge erroneously or 
wrongfully. 

Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his retirement 

Johnson, Waller. 

=Byn. To misapprehend, misunderstand, misconceive. 

II. intrans. To err in judgment; form erro- 
neous opinions or notions. 

Too long, misjudging, have I thought thee wise. 

Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, iv. 88. 
Have we misjudged here, . . . 

Enfeebled whom we sought to fortify, 

Made an archbishop and undone a saint? 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 212. 

misjndgment, misjudgement (mis-iuj'ment), 
n. [< mis- 1 4- judgment.] Erroneous judgment; 
error in judging or determining, 
miskal (mis'kal), n. [Also miscal and mitral, 
mithkal, metgal, metical, etc.; < Ar. mithqal , a 
weight (used in weighing), < thaqala , be heavy, 
thiql, weight.] An Arabian unit of weight, be- 
ing SJ (or, according to others, ^) of a derham 
(which see). In Constantinople and Smyrna the miskal 
is 4.8 grams, or 74 grains troy, 
miskeept (mis-kep'), V. t. [< mis- 1 + keep.] To 
keep ill or wrongly. 

Goods are great Ills to those that cannot vse them : 
Misers mis-keep, and Prodigals mis-spend them. 

Sylvester, Memorials of Mortality, st. 76. 

misken 1 (mis-ken'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. mishen- 
ned, ppr. miskenning. [< mis- 1 4- hen 1 .] To be 
or appear to be ignorant of ; mistake for an- 
other; misunderstand. [Scotch.] 

Were I vou, Ranald, I would be for miskenning Sir Dun- 
can [and] keeping my own secret. 

Scott, Legend of Montrose, xiil. 
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And why wilt thon thyself mitten t 
Man, take thine old cloak about thee. 

Take Thine Old Cloak about Thee. 

mlsken 2 t (mis 'ken), n. A transposed form of 
mixen . 

And would you mellow my young pretty mis trees 

In such a misken t 

Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, iiL 

miflkenningt (mis-ken'in^), n. [< ME. misken- 
ninae .] In law , wrong citation. Wharton . 

mifttrin (mis'kin), n. A small bagpipe. 

Now would I tune my mxskins on the green. 

Drayton, Eclogues, 1L 

miskin dle (mis-kin'dl), r. t. ; pret. and pp. tnis- 
kindled , ppr. miskindling. " [< mis- 1 4- kindle*.] 
To kindle amiss; inflame to a bad purpose. 

Such is the mitkindled heat of some vehement spirits. 

Bp. Hall, Mischief of Faction. 

miaknow (mis-no'), v. t. ; pret. misknew , pp. 
misknown , ppr. misknowing. [< mis- 1 4- know I.] 
To know imperfectly; misapprehend. 

How apt are we, if thou dost never so little vary from 
our apprehensions, to mis know thee, and to wrong our 
selves by our mis opinions ! Bp. HaU , The Besurrection. 

But great men are too often unknown, or, what is worse, 
misknown. Carlyle, Sartor Besartus (1881), p. 10. 

mlsknowledge (mis-nol'ej), ». [< mis- 1 4- know- 
ledge. ] Misapprehension ; imperfect knowledge. 

Lest at this time men might presume further upon the 
misJmoxdcdye of ray meaning to trouble this parliament 
than were convenient. Wilton , James I. (Fares.) 

mislabel (mis-la'bel), v. t,; pret. and pp. mis- 
labeled or mislabelled , ppr. mislabeling or mis- 
labelling. [< mis- 1 4* label 1 , t?.] To mark with 
a wrong label, designation, or address. 

It might so easily have been mislabelled or mixed up 
with other Sassanian fragments. 

J. Fergusson, Hist Indian Arch., p. 83. 

mislay 1 (mis-la'), r. pret. and pp. mislaid , 
ppr. mislaying. [< mis- 1 + lay 1 , c.] 1. To lay 

in a wrong or unaccustomed place; put in a 
place afterward forgotten : as, to mislay a let- 
ter or one’s gloves. 

Was ever any thing so provoking, to miday my . . . 
jewels? Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 

It was mislaid among a multitude of other papers, at 
the time when I was solicited to communicate the former 
drawing to a gentleman then writing the “ History of 
Music. * Y Bruce , Source of the Nile, I. 181. 

2. To place or set down erroneously; give or 
assign a wrong location to. 

The fault is generally mislaid upon nature. Lock*. 

mislay 2 (mis-la"). Preterit of mislie. 

mislayer (mis-la'6r), n. One who mislays, mis- 
places, or loses. 

The mislayer of a meres tone is to blame. 

Bacon, Judicature (ed. 1887). 

mislet, v. and n. An obsolete spelling of mizzle 1 . 

misl ead (mis-led'), r. t . ; pret. and pp. misled , 
ppr. misleading. [< ME. misleden , \ AS. mis- 
Icedan (= D. misleiden = MLG. misleden = OHG. 
misseleiten, G. missleiten =_Sw. tnissleda), lead 
astray, < mis-, wrongly, + leedan, lead : see mis- 1 
and lead 1 .] 1. To lead or guide wrongly; lead 
astray; especially, to draw into error; cause to 
err; delude: as, to mislead an inquirer. 

Trust not servants who mislead or misinform you. 

Bacon. 

The antiquity of It, and because ft is not so common, and 
especially because some of the Ancients and of the Papists 
haue been misse-led by these dreames. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 87. 

Do we not perpetually see men of the greatest talents 
and the purest Intentions misled by national or factious 
prejudices ? Macaulay, Mitford's Hist. Greece. 

2f. To misconduct; misbehave: used reflex- 
ively. 


misleadingly (mis-le'ding-li), adv. In a mis- 
leading manner; deceptively. 

miflle&red (mis-lerd'), a. [< ME. mistered , pp. 
of misleren, < AS. misldrran, teach wrongly, < 
mis-, wrougly, 4* Iceran , teach : see mis- 1 and 
lear 1 , v.] 1. Mistaught; ill-tutored; ill-train- 

ed. [Scotch.] 

I will not see a proper lad so misleaFd as to run the 
country with an old knave. Scott, Monastery, xxvL 

2. Wrongly informed; imposed upon. 

Put up your whittle 

I'm no design'd to try its mettle ; 

But If I did, I wad be kittle 
To be mislear'd. 

Bums, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

mislearn (mis-l6rn'), r. t. [< wim- 1 4- learn.] To 
learn wrongly or amiss. 

mislearned (mis-l£r'ned), p. a. [< mis- 1 4* 
learned.] Not truly or wisely learned. 

Such is this which you have here propounded on the 
behalf of your friend, whom it seems a misleamed ad- 
vocate would fain bear up in a oourse altogether unjusti- 
fiable. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience ; Add. Case, L 

mislen. n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
maslin^. 

misletoet, n. An obsolete form of mistletoe. 

mislicht, a. [ME., < AS. mislie (= OS. misselic, 
mistlic, missenlic , missendlic, mislie = OS. mis- 
lik = OFries. mislik = OHG. missalih, misselih , 
MHG. misselich , mislih, G. mislich = Goth, mis - 
saleiks), various, < mis-, Goth, missa-, etc., 
wrong, different, 4* -He, E. -ly 1 : see mis- 1 and 
-ly 1 .] Various; diverse; different. 

mislichet, adv. [ME., also mis8eliche, etc;, < 
AS. mislice , mistlice (= OS. misliko = OHG. 
missilicho, MHG. misseliche, misliche , G. mislich), 
variously, < mislie, various: see mislich.] 1. 
Variously. 

Fulle seouen 3 ere heo mislich foren. Layamon, L 8270. 

Menne that mydych wer mnrdred therln, 

By iustes unioyfull i tigged too death. 

Alitaunder qf Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.X L 1180. 

2. Wrongly; mistakenly; amiss. 

Nay, Crist it for-bede 

That ich more of that raatere so misseliche thenke ! 

William qf Paleme (K. E. T. 8.X L 711. 

mislie (mis-lT), v. pret. mislay , pp. mislain , 
ppr. mislying. [ME. mislien, mistyen , etc.; < 
mis- 1 4* lie 1 , r.] To lie awkwardly or uncom- 
fortably. 

The dede aleepe . . . fll on this carpenter, . . . 

And eft he routeth [snoreth] for his heed myday. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale,!. 481. 

mi8ligllt (mis-lit"), r. t. [< mw- 1 4- tight 1 .] 
To lead astray by or as by a light. 

No will o' the wispe midight thee. 

Herrick, Nlghtrpiece, To Julia. 

mislike (mis-lik"), r. ; pret. and pp. misliked, 
ppr. misliking. [< ME. misliken; < AS. misli- 
cian (= Icel. mislika — OHG. misselichen), dis- 
please, < mis- 4- lician, please : see mis- 1 and 
like^.] I. trans. If. To displease ; be displeas- 
ing to. 

Whan 1 wist of this werk wite 30 for sothe. 

It midxkede me mochel mi3t no man me blame. 

William qf Paleme (E. E. T. 8. ), L 2039. 

2. To be averse to; disapprove of; dislike. 

Some will say that children of nature loue pastime and 
mislike learning. Ascham , The Scholeroaster, p. 44. 

Graue and wise counsellours ... in their iudiciall hear- 
ings do much midike all scholasticall rhetoricks. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. Il6. 
Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadow’d livery of the burnish'd sun. 

SAo*.,M. of V.,1L 1. 1. 

They [England and America] mistrust and midike the 
centralisation of power. Gladstone, Might of Bight, p. 178. 


The folk of Troie hemselven to mydeden , 

That, with the wore, at nyght horn ward they fledden. 

Chaucer, Trollus, iv. 48. 
-Syn. L Midead, Delude. Mislead means to lead wrong, 
whether with or without design. Delude always, at least 
figuratively, implies intention to deceive, and that means 
are used for that purpose. We may be misled through 
ignorance and in good faith, but we are deluded by false 
representations. A person may delude himself. 

By education most have been misled. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, UL 889. 
Those dreams that on the silent night intrude, 

And with false flitting shades our minds delude , 

Jove never sends us downward from the skies. 

Swift, Dreams. 

misleader (mis-le'd£r), w. One who misleads 
or draws (another) into error. 

That villanous abominable misleader of youth, Falstaff. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 506. 

misleading (mis-le'ding), p. a. Tending to lead 
astray; deceptive: as, a misleading theory. 

Mere resemblances or dissemblances may therefore prove 
misleading. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 878. 


3f. To offend; disgust. 

Bellaria . . . oftentimes comming hereelfe into bis bed- 
chamber, to see that nothing should be amis to midike 
him. Qreene, Pandosto, or the Triumph of Time (1588). 

n.t intrans. To be displeased or offended; 
disapprove: followed by of or with. 

Desiring yon hereafter neuer to midike with me, for the 
taking inhande of any laudable and honest enterprise. 

Quoted in Booke qf Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.X 
(Forewords, p. UL 

I can decipher their qualities, though I vtterly midike 
qf their practises. 

Greene, Pandosto, or the Triumph of Time (1588). 

They made sport and 1 1 aught, they mlspronounc’t and 
I midik't . and, to make up the attlcisme, they were out 
and I hist Mwon, Apology for Smectyxnnuus. 

mislike (mis-lik'), n. [< mislike, r.] The state 
of not liking; misliking; aversion. 

8etting your scorns and your midike aside. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 24. 

O let not my secure simplicity breed your midike. 

Mardon, Dutch Courtesan, U. 1. 


mislik en (mis-lr kn), r. t. [< mis- 1 + liken. Cf. 
mislike.] To disappoint. HalliweU. [Prov. 
Eng.l 

mislikeness (mis-lik'nes), n. [< mis- 1 4- like- 
ness.] False likeness; misleading resemblance. 


80 oft by rascally midikeness wrong'd. 

Southey , To A. Cunningham. (Davies.) 

miflliker (mis-li'kfcr), n. One who mislikes or 
dislikes. 


It can always be urged by certain midikers of his . . . 
that these typical phases are not the important phases. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIL 790. 

mislikingt (mis-li'king), n. [< ME. mislikyng; 
verbal n. of mislike, v.] 1. Disapprobation; 

indignation. 

Going forth with the byshop Ull they came to Windsore, 
hee entred the Castle, to the great mtdiking of the bysh- 
oppe. Stow, Hen. III., an. 1284. 

2. Distaste; aversion. 

xe schsll, whan I am allone, 

In grete mydukyng lende, 

But whanne I ryse sgsyne. 

Than schsll youre myrthe be mende. 

York Plays, p. 287. 

mis lint, n. An obsolete form of maslin 2. 
mislingt, n. Bee mizzling. 
mislippen (mis-lip'n), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- livpen.] 
1. To disappoint. — 2. To deceive; deluae. 

I haflins think his een hae him midippen'd. 

Tannahill, Poems, p. 27. 

3. To neglect to perform; pay no proper at- 
tention to: as, to mislippen one T s business. — 4. 
To suspect; mistrust. 

J. thought it best to slip out quietly though, In case she 
should midippen something of what we are gann to do. 

Scott, Black Dwarf, iv. 2. 


[Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all senses.] 
mifllive (mis-liv'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. mislived, 
ppr. misliving. [< ME. misliven , < AS. mislibban, 
lead a bad life, < tnis-. wrongly, 4* libban , live: 
see mis- 1 and live 1 .] To lead a wrong or vicious 
life. 


If he midive in leudnes and lust. 

Little bootea all the welth and the trust. 

Spenser, Shep. CsL, May. 


mislivedt (mis-livd'), a. [ME. myslyved; < 
mis- 1 4* life + -ed 2 . Cf. mislive.] Living amiss 
or viciously. 

0 olde, uuholaom, and myslyved man ! 

Chaucer, TroUns, iv. 880. 

mislivert (mis-liv"6r), n. One who follows evil 
courses. 

As midyuers obstinate. 

Roy and Barlow , Bede me and Be nott Wroth, p. 121. 

[(Davies.) 


mislivingt (mis-liv'ing), «. [< ME. mislyvinge ; 

verbal n. of mislire, rj Evil course of fife. 


Yef they will repent and for -sake their mudyvinge, and 
do as they teche hem that ben for the grete loue he hadde 
to man and gret tendirnesse. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X L 2. 

mislocation (mis-lo-ka" shon), n. [< mis- 1 + 
location.] Misplacement. 

Mislocation of words in the structure of a sentence. 

L. Bacon, Genesis of the New England Churches, p. x. 


mislodget (mis-loj'), V. t. [< mis- 1 4- lodge.] 
To lodge amiss or in the wrong place. Marston. 
mislookf (mis-lflk '), n. [ML. misloke; < mis- 1 
4- look 1 .] A sight of some object hurtful or 
unlucky to look upon. 

Oulde telleth in his boke 
Ensample touchend of misloke. 

Gower, Conf. Amsut, i. 

misluckt (mis-luk"), n. [< + luck.] Ill 

luck; misfortune. 


Poor man ! it was his miduek to marry that wicked 
wife. Wodroephe, French and English Grammar (1828), 
[p. 801. (Latham.) 

miflluck (mis-luk"), r. i. [< misluck, n .] To 
meet with ill luck; miscarry. [Rare.] 


If one miduek, there may still be another to make terms. 

Carlyle, Misc., IV. 848. 

mifllyt, «• See mizzly. 

mismake (mis-mak'), r. /.; pret. and pp. mis - 
made, ppr. mismakina. [< mis- 1 4- make 1 .] To 
make wrongly ; spoil in the making: as, to mis- 
make a dress. 


But prouydeth that they [translations] shal not be read 
if they be misse-made, til they be by good examinacion 
amended. Sir T. More, Works, p. 284. 

mismanage (mis-man'aj), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
mismanaged, ppr. mismanaging. [< mw- 1 + 
manage .] To manage badly; conduct careless- 
ly or improperly. 

The debates of most princes' councils; and the business 
of assemblies, would be in danger to be mismanag'd. 

Locke , Human Understanding, IV. xviL 4. 

misma nage (mis-man'aj), n. [< mismanage, r.] 
Mistake; miscarriage.’ 

A mismanage of government. Beverley, Virginia, L H 20. 
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mismanagement (mis-man'aj-ment), ft. [< mis- 
manage + -merit.] Careless or improper man- 
agement. 

Such revolution# happen not upon every little misman- 
agement in publick affairs. 

Locke , Of Civil Government, f 225. 

mismannered (mis- man '6rd), a. [< mis- 1 + 
mannered,'] Unbecoming. HallitceU . [Prov. 
Eng.] 

mismanners (mis-man'6rz). n. pi. [< wm- 1 + 
manners.] Bad manners ; ill breeding. 

I hope your honour will excuse my * nis-mannsrs to whis- 
per before you. Vanbrugh , The Relapse, iv. 1. 

mismarkt (mis-m&rk'), v. t. [< 4* mark 1 .] 

To mark wrongly ; err in noting or marking. 
Thou haste the mismarkid, trewly be traste ; 
Wherfore of thi misse thou the amende. 

York Plays, p. 268. 

mismatch (mis-mach' ), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- match 1 .] 
To match unsuitably, or inaccurately or unfitly, 
mismatchment (mis-mach'ment), n. [< mis- 
match 4- -ment.] An unfortunate match ; mis- 
alliance. Mrs . Gore. 

mismate (mis-mat'), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
mated , ppr. mismating. [< mis- 1 + mate 1 .] To 
mate or match amiss or unsuitably. 

Be not too wise, 

Seeing that ye are wedded to a man, 

Not an mismated with a yawning clown. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

mismeant (mis-men'), r. t. [< mis- 1 + mean 1 .] 
To mistake the meaning of ; misinterpret. 
Mismeane me not N. Ward , Simple Cobler, p. 66. 
mismeasure (mis-mezh'ur), r. t.\ pret. and pp. 
mismeasured , ppr. mis measuring. [< mis- 1 + 
measure.] To measure incorrectly; estimate 
erroneously. 

With aim mismeasured and impetuous speed. 

Young , Night Thoughts, v. 784. 
Which prefers that right and wrong should be mismea- 
sured ana confounded on one of the subjects most momen- 
tous to human welfare. J. S. Mill. 

mismeasurement ( mis-mezh ' ur-men t ) , n. [< 
mis- 1 + measurement.] Inaccurate or inexact 
measurement. 

mismetert, mismetret, v. t. [< ME. mismetren , 
mismeetren ; < mis- 1 4- meter 2 , r.] To spoil the 
meter or measure of (verses) by reading them 
badly. 

And for ther is so grete dyversite 
In Euglissh, and in writynge of our tonge, 

So preye I God, that non myswrite the, 

Ne the mysmeetre for defaut of tonge. 

Chaucer , Troll us, v. 1796. 

misname (mis-nam'), V. t .; pret. and pp. mis- 
named , ppr. misnaming . [< mis- 1 4* name.] To 

call by a wroug name; give an unsuitable or 
injurious name to. 

Whom you could not move by sophistical 1 arguing, them 
you thinke to confute by scandalous misnaming. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 6. 
And that thing made of sound and show 
Which mortals have misnamed a beau. 

Beattie, Wolf and Shepherds. 

misnomer (mis-n6'm6r), n. [< ME. *mcsnomer, 
< OF. mesnomer, mesnommer , F. dial, monomer, 
misname, < mes- 4- nomer y nommer , name, < L. 
nominare , name: see ww- a and nominette.] 1. 
A misnaming; the act of applying a wrong 
name or designation. 

Many of the changes, by a great misnomer called Par- 
liamentary reforms, went, ... in their certain ... ef- 
fect. home, to the utter destruction of the constitution of 
this kingdom. Burke , To a Noble Lord. 

There never was a greater misnomer than to call a sav- 
age a child of Nature. 

Quoted in J. F. Clarke's 8elf-Culture, p. 228. 
2. In law , an error in name ; misstatement in a 
document of the name of a person. Misnomers in 
proceedings are now frequently amended by the court, 
provided no party has been misled or prejudiced. 

Hence — 3. A mistaken name or designation; 
a misapplied term. 

The Anglican Church la constantly declared to be mere- 
ly a convenient misnomer for a subordinate function of 
the Legislature. H. N. Ozenham, 8hort Studies, p. 895. 

misnomer (mis-nd'm6r), v. t. [< misnomer, n .] 
To designate by a mistaken or unsuitable name ; 
misname. Richardson . [Rare.] 
misnmn ber (mis-num'b6r), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- 
number, v.] To number or reckon wrongly; 
miscalculate. 

Which might well make it suspected that the armies by 
sea, before spoken of, were misnumbered. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, V. L 8. 

misnnrtnre (mis-n£r'tur), V. t . ; pret. and pp. 
misnurtured, ppr. misnurturing. [\ mis- 1 4- nur- 
ture.] To nurture or train wrongly. 

He would punish the parents misnttrturing their chil- 
dren. Bp. a all, Elisha Cursing the Children. 
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misobserve (mis-ob-z&rv'), t*. t. and i.; pret. 
and pp. misobserved, ppr. misobserving. [< mis- 1 
4* observe.] To observe incorrectly or imper- 
fectly ; err in observing. 

If I misobserve not, they [children] love to be treated as 
rational creatures sooner than is imagined. 

Locke, Education, ( 81. 

misobserver (mis-ob-z6r'v6r), ». One who ob- 
serves inaccurately or imperfectly, 
misocleret (mis'6-kler), a . [< Or. pioeiv. hate 
(< fttaoQy hatred) ; 4* LGr. K/.rjpo $•, the clergy: 
see cleric.] Hating the clergy. 

King Henry VL, acted herein by some misodere cour- 
tiers (otherwise in himself friend enough to churchmen), 
sent this archbishop [Chicheley], tor a new-year's gift, a 
shred-pie . . . in jeer. Fuller, Church Hist, IV. Ui. 11. 

miBOgamist (mi-sog'a-mist), n. [As misogam-y 
4* - ist .] A hater of marriage, 
misogamy (mi-sog'a-mi), n . [= F. misogamie 
= Sp. misogamia = lPg. It. misogamia , < Or. as 
if *ptooya[ua, < piadyapoc, hating marriage, < pi- 
ativ, hate, 4* y&yos, marriage.] Hatred of mar- 
riage. 

It is misogyny rather than misogamy that he affects. 

C. Lamb, To Coleridge. 

miSOgrammatistt (mis-o-gram'a-tist), n. [< Gr. 
gweiv , hate, 4- ypaggara, letters, learning (see 
grammar ), 4- -ist] One who dislikes or de- 
spises learning. 

Wat Tyler, . . . being a misogrammatist, . . . hated 
every man that could write or read. 

Fuller, Worthies, II. 341. (Davies.) 

misogyne (mis'6-jin), v. [< Gr. fjuooyvvrj^, pi - 
a 6)woc, a woman-hater: see misogyny.] A mi- 
sogynist. Coleridge. 

misogynist (mi-soj'i-nist), n. [As misogyn-y + 
-ist . J A woman-hater. 

The hardest task is to persuade the erroneous obstinate 
misogynist, or woman-hater, that any discourse acknowl- 
Ing their worth can go beyond poetry. 

Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. 822. 
He was unmarried, and a misogynist to boot 

Jfra. U. Ward, Robert Elam ere, xlv. 

misogynistical (mi-soj-i-nis'ti-kal), a. [< mi- 
sogynist 4- -t'c-flf.] Woman-hating; misogynous. 

This misogynistical Rosicrucian was brought over to Ox- 
ford by Boyle. Dr. J. Broun, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 46. 

misogynous (mi-soj'i-nus), a. [< Gr. piaoyvvr^, 
hating women, a woman-hater, < fuativ , hate, + 
ruvfj, woman.] Hating the female sex ; woman- 
nating. 

misogyny (mi-soi'i-ni), n. [= F. misogynie = 
Sp. misoginia = Fg. misogynia = It. misoginia, 

< Gr. fiiaoywia , also piaoyl-vna, hatred of women, 

< pio6ywo$, hating women: see misogynous.] 
Hatred of women. 

misologist (mi-sol'o-jist), n. [As misolog-y 4* 
-ist.] A hater of reason. 

Socrates warns his friends against losingfaithin 1 no airy. 
Theories, like men, are disappointing ; yet we should be 
neither misanthropists nor mxsotogisU. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 199. 

misologne (mis'o-log), n. [< Gr. yia6h))'or, hat- 
ing argument: see misology.] A misologist. 
misology (mi-sol'o-ji), n . [< Gr. yioofoyla , ha- 
tred of argument.’ < piodAoyoc, hating argument, 

< piaeiv, hate, 4* /^>or, discourse, argument, rea- 
son: see Logos , -ology.] Hatred of reason. 

The sombre hierarchs of misology, who take away the 
keys of knowledge. J. Morley. 

That Bruno's scorn sprang from no misology his own va- 
ried erudition proves. O. H. Lewes, Hist Philos., II. 106. 

misoneism (mis-o-ne'izm), n. [< Gr. piaeiv, 
hate, 4- ved^y new, 4- -ism.] Hatred of innova- 
tion. 

misopinion (mis-o-pin'yon), n. [< mis- 1 4- opin- 
ion.] Erroneous opinion ; wrong ideas. 

But where the heart is forstalled with miss-opinion , ab- 
lative directions are first needfull to unteach error, ere 
we can leame truth. Bp. Hall, Sermon xv., Sept, 1662. 

miftordert (mis-fir'dSr), n. [< mis- 1 4- order , «.] 
Disorder; want of method; irregularity. 

See and consider if any misorder be amongst our ser- 
uants or apprentises. Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 348. 

An art that showeth th’ idea of his mind 
With vainness, frenzy', and misorder fraught. 

Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 

miBOrder (mis-fir'd^r), v. t. [< tww- 1 4- order , 
r.] 1. To order or manage amiss ; put out of 
order; derange. 

The company entendeth not to allow or accept igno- 
rance for any lawful or lust cause of excuse, in that which 
shall be misurdered by negligence. 

HaHuyt's Voyages, I. 262. 
If the child misse ... in misordering the sentence, I 
would not haue the master froune. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 27. 

2. To misconduct ; misbehave: used chiefly re- 
flexively. 


misplacement 

“ My lords," said he, “ I do confess that I have mis- 
ordered myself very far, in that 1 have presumptuously 
and boldly preached." 

Latimer, quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist Church of Eng., il. 
The place where they were laat found begging or mis- 
orderiiig themselves. 

Ribton-Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 181. 
misordered (mis-fir'd&rd), p. a. Misdirected ; 
irregular; disorderly. 

Fewe of them cum to any great aige, by reason of their 
misordered life when they were yong. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. S3. 
Vicious rule and misordered custom es. 

Holinshed , Hist. Scotland. 

misorder lyt (mis-fir'dfer-li), a. [< mis- 1 4- or- 
derly , a.] Irregular; improper. Ascham , The 
Scholemaster, p. 28. 

miBOrderlyt (mis-dr'dSr-li), adv. [< mis- 1 + or- 
derly y adv?] In an irregular or disorderly way. 

All persons above the age of fourteen# yeares. being 
taken begging, vagrant, A wandring misorderly, should be 
apprehended. Stow, Q. Elizabeth, an. 1572. 

misordination (mis-fir-di-na'shon ), n. [< mis- 1 
4- ordination.] Irregular or faulty ordination. 
mi80theism (mis'o-the-izm), n. [< Gr. fuabdtoc. 
< luoeivy hate, 4- 0r<5f, God : see theism.] Hatred 
or God. Dc Quincey. [Rare.] 
mi80WHillgt(mis-6 / ning), a. [< wi*- 1 + owning.] 
Derogatory. 

He abjured all articles belonging to the crafte of necro- 
mancie, or missouming to the faith. 

Stow, Henry VL, an. 1440. 

mispaint (mis-pant'), v. t. [< mis- 1 + paint.] 
To paint falsely or in wrong colors. 

In the details ... are several things misseen, untrue, 
which is the worst species of mispainting. 

Carlyle , Sterling, li. 5. (Davies.) 

mispassiont (mis-pash'on), w. [< mis- 1 + pas- 
sion. ] Evil passion or feeling ; wicked thought. 

Not only the outward act of murder Is a breach of the 
law, but the inward mis-passion of the heart also. 

Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Mat v. 22. 

mispayf (mis-pa'), r. t. [< ME. mispaien, mys- 
payen, < OF. mespaiery mespayery < mes - 4- pater y 
pay: see wis- 2 and pay 1 .] To dissatisfy; dis- 
please. 

Wele I wote alle frayed he went fro that cite 
Vnto Rome mispayed to the pope’s se. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 828. 
I can nought of enuie flnde 
That I mi spoke haue ought behynde, 

Wherof loue ought be mispaide. 

Gower, Conf. Araant, il. 

mispayret, n. [ME., var. of despair, with sub- 
stituted prefix mis- 2 .] Despair. 

Syr, he aeyde. the kyng Edgare 
Dryveth the to grete myspayre. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 88, f. 123. (HaUiwelL) 

mispenset (mis-pens'), n. See misspensc. 
misperception (mis-p^r-sep'shon), n. [< mis- 1 
4- perception.] Imperfect or erroneous per- 
ception. 

misperformance (mis-p^r-f6r'mans), w. [< 
mis- 1 4- performance. ] Bad or careless per- 
formance. 

It ia an argument against the misperformance of duty 
H. W. Beecher, N. A. Rev., CXL. 192. 

mispersnadet (mis-p^r-swad'), v. t. [< mis- 1 4* 
persuade.] To persuade amiss ; lead to a wrong 
conclusion. 

Poor reduced souls . . . were mispcrswaded to hate and 
condemn us. Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner. 

mispersuasiblenesst (mis-p^r-swa'si-bl-nes), 
n. The quality of not being persuadable. 

Sons of mispersuasibleness, that will not be drawn or 
persuaded by the tendered mercies of God. 

Abp. Leighton, Com. on 1 Pet L 14, 16. 

mispersnasion (mis-p6r-swa / zhon), «. A false 
persuasion; wrong opinion. 

The end of . . . [our Lord’s] speech was to reform their 
particular mispersuasion to whom he spake. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viL 16. 
Sins that I acted upon wilful ignorance and voluntary 
mispersuasion. Jet. Taylor , Holy Living, lv. 10. 

mispickel (mis'pik-el), n. [= F. mispickel, < G. 
mispickel, in 16th century also misp ticket, miss - 
pieckel, mistpuckel , mispickel; origin obscure.] 
Same as arscnopyrite . 

misplace (mis-plas'), v . t . : pret. and pp. mis- 
placed, ppr. misplacing . [< mis- 1 4* place , r.] 

To place wrongly; put in the wrong place; lo- 
cate improperly or unsuitably: as, to misplace 
a book ; misplaced confidence. 

See wealth abused, and dignities misplaced. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, L 815. 
Every misplaced beauty is rather a defect 

Goldsmith , The Bee, No. & 

misplacement fmis-plas'ment), n. [< misplace 
4* -ment.] The act of misplacing, or putting in 
the wrong place. 
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misplay (mis-plft'), n. [< mis- 1 4- play.] A 
wrong play. 

All balls moved by the mu-play must be returned to 
their former position by the umpire or adversary. 

Tribune Book of Sports, p. 445. 

misplead (mis-pled'), «. t. [< mis- 1 4* plead.] 
To plead amiss or in a wrong manner. 

mispleading (mis-ple'ding), n. [Verbal n. of 
misplead , rTj In law , an error in pleading. 

Perhaps the mispleading of a word shall forfeit all. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, IL 482. (Davies.) 

mi8plea86t (mis-plez'), v. t. [< ME. misjilesen 
(cf. OF. mesplaire ); < mis- 1 4* please. J To 
displease, or fail in pleasing. 

8chulde neuere than this erthe for this erthe mysplese 
heuene king. Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 90. 

mispoint (mis-point'), r. t. [< mis- 1 4* point.] 
To point improperly ; punctuate wrongly. 

mispolicy (mis-pol'i-si), n. [< mis- 1 4- policy 1 .] 
Baa policy ; impolicy. 

mispractice (mis-praVtis), n. [< mis- 1 4- prac- 
tice.] Wrong practice; misdeed; misconduct. 

mispraise (mis-praz'), v. t. and i. ; pret. and 
pp. mispraised, ppr. mispraising. [< mis- 1 4- 
praise. J To praise falsely or injudiciously. 

The “ biographical infection,” the natural frailty to mis- 
praise and overpraise, has not failed to show itself. 

Nineteenth Century , XXIV. 341. 

misprint (mis-print'), v. t. f< ihm- 1 4- 
To make an error in printing (something); 
print wrong. 

There might haue bene some ouersight, either in him- 
self or in the printer, by mtsse writing or by misse prynt- 
ynge those figures of algoriame. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 772. 

misprint (mis-print'), n. [< misprint, r.] A 
mistake in printing ; a typographical error. 

misprise^ #• and v. See misprize 1 . 

misprise 2 , v. t. See misprize *. 

misprision 1 (mis-prizh'ou), n. [< OF. mespri - 
sion , mesprison , mistake, error, fault, wrong, 
misprision, a thing done or taken amiss, < mes- 
pris , pp. of mesprendre , mistake : see misprize 1 . 
Cf. prison.] If. Mistake; error; misunder- 
standing. 

To prevent therefore all future misprisions I have com- 
piled this true discourse. 

Capt. John Smith , True Travels, Ded. 

They threw away their Armes, and were friends, and de- 
sired there might be a token giuen to be knowne by, least 
we might hurt them by misprision. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 100. 

2. In law : (a) Criminal neglect in respect to 
the crime of another: used especially in con- 
nection with felonies and treason, to indicate a 
passive complicity, as by concealment, which 
rails short of the goilt of a principal or acces- 
sory. 

There Is some strange misprision in the princes. 

Shak., Mach Ado^ iv. 1. 187. 
Honour in us had Injury, we shall prove. 

Or It we fail to prove such injury 

More than misprision of the fact— what then? 

Browning , Ring and Book, II. 77. 

(b) More loosely, any grave offense or misde- 
meanor having no recognized fixed name, as 
maladministration in an office of public trust : 
also termed positive misprision , as distinguished 
from negative misprision , or mere neglect or con- 
cealment. 

No one of the trade shall set him to work nntO he shall 
have made amends before the mayor and aldermen, and 
before them such misprision shall be redressed. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.X p. exit. 

Misprision Of felony, concealment of a felony.— Mis- 
prision Of heresy, failure to denounce one who has been 
guilty of heresy. 

The edict further provided against all misprision of her 
ssy, by making those who failed to betray the suspected 
liable to the same punishment as if suspected or convicted 
themselves. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 262. 

Misprision Of treason, knowledge and concealment of 
treason, without assenting to it. 

This elaborate accusation contained eight counts of high 
treason and misprision of treason. 

Stubbs , Const Hist., f 346. 

misprision 2 ! (mis-prizh ' on), n. [< misprize *, 
misprise 2 , 4* -ion, after misjirision 1 .] An act of 
undervaluing or disdaining ; scorn ; contempt. 

8uch men they were as by the Kingdom were sent to ad- 
vise him, not sent to be cavill’d at, because Elected, or to 
be entertaind by him with an undervalue and misprision 
of their temper, judgment, or affection. 

Milton, Eikonoklastea, i. 

misprize 1 ! (mis-priz'), n. [Also misprise; < OF. 
mesprise (F. m4 prise), a mistake, < mespris, pp. 
of mesprendre (F. mtprendre ), he mistaken, < 
mes- 4- prendre , < L. prehendere, prendere , take : 
see mis- * and prize 1 , «.] Mistake ; misconcep- 
tion; error; blunder. 
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A goodly Ship, . . . 

Which through great disadventnre, or mesprise, 

Her selfe had ronne into that hazard ize. 

Spenser, F. Q., IL xii 19. 

misprize 1 (mis-priz'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. mis- 
prized, ppr. misprizing. [Formerly also mis- 
prise; < misprize 1 , «.] To mistake; miscon- 
strue. 

Yon spend your passion on a misprised mood : 

I am not guilty of Lysander’s blood. 

Shak., M. N. D., ill. 2. 74. 

misprize 2 (mis-priz'), r. t .; pret. and pp. mis- 
pi'tzed, ppr. misprizing . [Also misprise ; < OF. 
mespriser (F. mepriser = Sp. menospredar = Pg. 
menosprezar), despise, < mes- 4* priser, prize, 
value: see mis- * and prize*.] To slight or un- 
dervalue ; disparage ; despise. 

Misprise me not ; I will trample on the heart, on the soul 
of him that shall say I will wrong you. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, lit 8. 
Less liked he still that scornful jeer 
Misprised the land he loved so dear. 

Scott, L. of L. M., v. 30. 

misprize 2 ! (mis-priz'), «. [< misprize*, t?.] Con- 
tempt; scorn. 

Then, if all fayle, we will by force it win, 

And eke reward the wretch for his mesprise. 

Spenser , F. Q., III. ix. 8. 

misproceeding (mis-pro-se'ding), n. [< mis- 1 
4- proceeding. J Erroneous or irregular proceed- 
ing. 

Which errors and misproceedingt they doe fortify and 
intrench. Bacon , Church Controversies. 

misprofess (mis-pro-fes'), v. [< mis- 1 4- pro- 
fess.] I. tram. To make a false profession of ; 
make unfounded pretensions to. 

Keep me back, O Lord, from them who misprqfess arts 
of healing the soul or the body. Donne, Devotions, p. 86. 

n. intram. To make a false profession. 

mispronounce (mis-pro-nouns'), v. t. m , pret. and 
pp. mispronounced, ppr. mispronouncing. [< 
mis- 1 4- pronounce. ] To pronounce erroneously 
or incorrectly. 

mispronouncement (mis-prd-nouns'ment), n. 
[< mispronounce 4* -ment.] The act of mispro- 
nouncing. 

mispronunciation (mis-pro-nun-si-a'shon), it. 
[< mis- 1 4- pronunciation.] 1. The act of pro- 
nouncing incorrectly. — 2. A wrong or improper 
pronunciation. 

Disproportion (mis-pro-por'shon), r. t. [< mis- 1 
4- proportion , t>.] To* fail to place in proper 
proportion ; join or compare without due pro- 
portion. 

misproudt (mis-proud'), a. [< ME. misproud; 
< mis- 1 + proud.] Unduly or unwarrantably 
proud or vain ; arrogant ; naughty. 

Ne no mysproude man among es lordes hen allowed. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 436. 

Ah! thou misproud prentice, darest thou presume to 
marry a lady's sister? 

Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, iii. 2. 
Of thy misproud ambitious clan, 

Thou, James of Bothwell, wert the man. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 26. 

mispnnetnate (mis-pungk'tu-at), v. t. or pret. 
ana pp. mispunctuated, ppv.mispunctuating. [< 
mis- 1 4- punctuate.] To punctuate wrongly. 

mispnrsuit (mis-p6r-sut'), n. f< mis- 1 + pur- 
suit.] A mistaken or misdirected pursuit. 

The world, . . . given up to Atheism and Materialism, 
full of mere sordid misbeliefs, miepursuits , and misresults. 

Carlyle, Sterling, viii. (Davies.) 

Disqualify (mis-kwol'i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
misqualified , ppr. misqualifying. [< mis- 1 4- qual- 
ify.] To aualify or characterize erroneously or 
imperfectly. 

What is called religions poetry, . . . which Is common- 
ly a painful something misnamed by the noun and misquali- 
fied by the adjective. Lowed, Study Windows, p. 296. 

misquemet, V. t. [ME., < mis- 1 4- queme.] To 
displease; offend. 

But if any man these misqveme, 

He shall be baighted as a here. 

The Plowman's Tale, L 606. 

misquotation (mis-kwo-ta'shon), n. [< mis- 1 
4- quotation.] 1. The act of quoting wrong. — 
2. An incorrect quotation, 
misquote (mis-kwot'), v. t. or ».; pret. and pp. 
misquoted , ppr. misquoting. [< mis- 1 4- quote.] 
1. To quote or cite incorrectly. 

Take hackney’d Jokes from Miller, got by rote. 

And just enough of learning to misquote. 

Byron , Eng. Baras and Scotch Reviewers. 

2!. To misread; misconstrue; misinterpret. 
Look how we can, or sad or merrily. 
Interpretation will misquote our looks. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 13. 
sSyn. Garble, etc. See mutilate. 
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misraise (mis-raz'), r. t .; pret. and pp. misraised , 
ppr. misraising. [< mis- 1 4- raise. J To raise 
or excite unwisely or without due cause. 

Here we were ont of danger of this misraised fury. 

Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner, f 6. 

migrate (mis-rat'), r. /.; pret. and pp. misrated, 
ppr. misrating. [< inis- 1 4* rate 1 , t>.] To rate 
erroneously ; estimate falsely. 

Assuming false, or misrating true, advantages. 

Barrow, Works, HI. ttIt. 

misread (mis-red'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. misread , 
ppr. misreading . [< mis- 1 4* read 1 .} To read 
wrongly; misconstrue; misinterpret; mistake 
the sense or significance of. 

He misread the disposition of the peat body of citizens. 

Fronde, Cecsor, p. 209. 

misreading (mis-re'ding), n. [V erhal n. of mis- 
read, r.] Erroneous reading or citation ; mis- 
interpretation. 

A similar misreading of Baillarger, contained In a sin- 
gle sentence, is the one point from which I dissent in the 
extremely clear and concise chapter. 

R. Gurney, Proc. 8oc. Psych. Research, III. 163, note. 

misreceive (mis-re-sev'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
misreceived , ppr. misreceiving. [( mis- 1 4* re- 
ceive .] To receive ungraciously ; take amiss. 

There Is nothing that more diajionoureth governors than 
to misreceive moderate addresses. 

Waterhouse, Apology (1653X p. 249. (Latham.) 

misredtet (mis-re-sit'), r. t. [< mis- 1 4- recite .] 
To recite or repeat incorrectly. 

The alledgers of testimonies . . . do misrecite the sense 
of the author they quote. Boyle, Works, H. 477. 

misreckon (mis-rek'n), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- reckon.] 
To reckon or compute erroneously. 

It is a familiar error in Josephus to misreckon times. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, II. xvii. 10. 

misreckoning (mis-rek'ning), n. An erroneous 
or false reckoning. 

misredet, V. t. [ME. misreden, < AS. misreedan , 
advise wrongly, £ive had counsel, < mis-, wrong- 
ly, 4- rcedan. advise: see read 1 , rede 1 .] To ad- 
vise unwisely or to had purpose. 

misrefert (mis-re-f6r'),t>. t. and i. [< mis- 1 + 
refer.] To refer or report wrongly. 

Th’ outward senses, 

Which oft misapprehend and missereferre. 

Davies, Mlrum in Modum, p. 12. (Davie*.) 

misreflect (mis-re-flekt'), t?. t. [< mis- 1 4- re- 
flect.] To reflect wrongly ; misrepresent: as. 
to misreflect an object. 

mlsreform (mis-re-fdrm'), v.t. [< mis- 1 4* re- 
form . ] To reform amiss or imperfectly ; change 
for the worse. Milton. 

misregard! (mis-re-gard'), n. [< mis- 1 4- re- 
gard* Misconstruction. 

When as these rimes be red 
With misregard. Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 29. 

misregnlate (mis-reg'u-lat), V. t.; pret. and pp. 
misregulated, ppr. misregulating. [< mis- 1 4* 
regulate.] To regulate wrongly or imperfectly. 
Dickens. 

misrehearse (mis-rg-h^rs'), v. t. or t.; pret. and 
pp. misrehearsed , ppr. misrehearsing. [< mis- 1 
4- rehearse.] To rehearse or quote inaccurate- 
ly ; err in recapitulating or repeating. 

He woulde make yon ween here that I bothe misrehearse 
and misconstrue. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1009. 

misrelatet (mis-re-lat'), t*. t. [< mis- 1 4* relate.] 
To relate falsely or inaccurately; give a false 
account of. 

To satisfy me that he mierelated not the experiment, he 
. . . gave me the opportunity of trying it Boyle. 

misrelation (mis-re-la'shon), n . [< mis- 1 4- re- 
lation.] Erroneous relation or narration. 

misreligion (mis-re-lij'on), n. [< mis- 1 4- reli- 
gion.] False religion." 

Branded with the infamy of a Paganish misreligion. 

Bp. Had, The Ten Lepers. 

misremember (mis-re-mem'b^r), v. t. or i. [< 
mis- 1 4- remember.] To mistake in recalling to 
mind ; err by failure of memory. 

My selfe was ouersene in that place wyth a lytle hast, 
in misee^remembring one worde of his. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 1189. 

He is here, practising for the mask ; of which. If I mis- 
remember not, I wrote as mnch as yon desire to know. 

Donne, Letters, 1. 

misrender (mis-ren'dSr), t7. t. [< mis- 1 4* ren- 
der.] To render or construe inaccurately; 
translate erroneously. 

They [the Psalmsl mast at least be allowed to contain 
polished and fashionable expressions in their own lan- 
guage. how coarsely soever they have been mis-rendered 
in ours. Boyle, Works, II. 297. 

misrepeat! (mis-re-pet'), v. t. [< mis- 1 4* re- 
peat .] To repeat erroneously. 
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misrepeat 

The petition vu of many sheets of paper, and contained 
many false accusations (and . . . some truths misrepeat- 
ed). Winthrop, Hist New England, 1. 122. 

misreport (mis-re-port'), v. [< mis- 1 + report.'] 

1. trans. 1. To report incorrectly. 

Yf they be such indeed, quod your frende, and that 
they bee not mistaken or misreported. 

Sir T. Mart, Works, p. 249. 

2f. To give a false report of ; misrepresent ma- 
liciously; backbite; slander. 

Not to backbite, slander, misreport, or undervalue any 
man. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), 1. 197. 

II. intram . To make an incorrect report. 
Cesar, whose Autority we are now first to follow, wanted 
not who tax'd him of misreportiny in his Commentaries. 

Milton, Hist Eng., i. 

misreport (mis-re-port'), n. [< misreport , t\] 
A false or incorrect report. 

We are not to be guided in the sense we have of that 
book ... by the nusreports of some ancients. 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iv. 1. 

misreporter (mis-re-por't6r), n. One who mis- 
reports or reports falsely, 
misrepresent (mis-rep-re-zent'), v. [< mis- 1 4- 
represent.] I. trans. 1. To represent errone- 
ously or falsely; give a false or incorrect ac- 
count or representation of, whether intention- 
ally or not. 

In the very act of misrepresenting the laws of composi- 
tion, he shows how well he understands them. 

Macaulay, John Dryden. 

2. To fail to represent correctly or in good faith 
as agent or official representative ; act contrary 
to the wishes or interests of, as of one’s princi- 
pal or constituents, in the transaction of busi- 
ness, legislation, etc. 

H. intram. To convey a false impression. 

Or do my eyes misrepresent f Can this be he? 

Milton, S. A., 1. 124. 

misrepresentation (mi s-rep're-zen-ta' shon), u. 
[< mw-1 + representation.] 1. Erroneous or 
false representation; an unfair or dishonest 
account or exposition ; a false statement : as, 
to injure one’s character by misrepresentations. 

The Scriptures frequently forbid rash Judgments, and 
censoriousness. and a misrepresentation of other men’s ac- 
tions, and hard thoughts concerning them. 

Jortin, Discourses, liL 

2. Incorrect or unfaithful representation in the 
capacity of agent or official representative, as 
of a principal in a matter of business, or of con- 
stituents in legislation. — 3. In map-making, 
faultiness in a map-proiection, estimated with 
regard to its unequal scale in different parts and 
to its distortion of angles, 
misrepresentfttive (mis-rep-re-zen'ta-tiv), a. 
and n. [< mis- 1 4- representative.] I. "a. Tend- 
ing to misrepresent or convey a false impres- 
sion; misrepresenting. 

H. n. One who misrepresents, or fails to rep- 
resent truly. [Rare.] 

Let ua hope the lovers of this sort of freedom are misrep- 
resentatioes of their race. Conyregationalist, Aug. 12, 1886. 

misrepresenter (mis-rep-re-zen'ter), n. One 
who misrepresents. 

misrepnte (mis-re-put'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. mis- 
repnted , ppr. misreputing . [< mis- 1 4- repute.] 

To repute or estimate erroneously; hold in 
wrong estimation. 

They shall vindicate the misreputed honour of God. 

Milton, Divorce, it 22. 

misresemblance ( mis-re-zem' blans), n. [ < mis- 1 
4- resemblance.] An imperfect or mistaken re- 
semblance or description. [Rare.] 

Return we now 

To a lighter strain, and from the gallery 
Of the Dutch poet's misresemblance* 

Pass into mine. 

Southey, To A. Cunningham. (Davies.) 

misresult (mis-re-zult'), n. [< mis- 1 4- result.] 
An untoward or unwelcome result or conclu- 
sion. Carlyle . See quotation under mispur- 
suit. 

misrule (mis-rdl'), n. [< mis- 1 4- rule, n.] 1. 
Bad rule; misgovernment; wrongful exercise 
of power or authority. 

As If ... I to them [my enemies] had quitted all, 

At random yielded up to their misrule. 

MUton, P. L., x. 628. 

2. Absence of control or restraint ; insubor- 
dination; disorder. 

Fare not with foil oure fos for to glade, 

Ne wirk not vnwysly in thi wild© dedis, 

That thi manhod be marte thurgh thi mysrettle. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), L 6126. 
The loud misrule 

Of Chaos far removed. MUton, P. L., viL 271. 
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There, in the portal placed, the heaven-born maid 
Enormous riot and misrule survey'd. 

Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, L 188. 

Abbot of misrule. See abbot.— "Lord or king of mis- 
rule. See lord. 

mismle (mis-rfil'), V . t. or pret. and pp. mis- 
ruled, ppr. misruling. [< ME. misreulen; < mis- 1 
4- rule, t\] To rule badly ; govern unwisely or 
oppressively. 

Nor has sny ruler a right to require that his subjects 
should be contented with his misgovernment by showing 
them a neighbouring prince who oppresses and misrules 
far more. Brougham. 

misrulyt (mis-rfi'li), a. [< mis- 1 + ruly , as also 
in unruly.] Unruly ; ungovernable. 

Curb the range of his misruly tongue. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, YI. 178. 

miss 1 (mis), v. [< ME. tnissen, myssen , < AS. 
missan (not *missian ), miss (fail to nit), escape 
the notice of, = OFries. miss a, be without, = 
D. missen = MLG. LG. missen = OHG. MHG. 
G. missen = Icel. missa = Sw. mista = Dan. mis- 
te = Goth. *missjan (not recorded), miss; from 
an orig. noun or adj. extant as a prefix, AS. 
and E. mis- = D. mis- = OHG. missa-, MHG. 
misse-, G. misse-, miss-, mis - = Icel. mis - = Sw. 
miss- = Dan. mis- = Goth, missa-, ‘wrongly,’ 
‘amiss,’ in the adverb, E. miss 1 , ME. mis = D. 
mis = Icel. mis, wrongly, amiss, = Goth, missa, 
interchangeably, and in the derivative, AS. 
mislic, misselic , mistlie , missenlic, missendlic, etc., 
= Goth, missaleiks, various, diverse, different 
(see mislich); prob. with orig. pp. suffix -t (E. - d 2 , 
-ed 2 ) from the root of AS. mithan (pp. mithen ), 
avoid, conceal, be concealed, refrain, = OS. 
mithan = OFries. mitha = D. mijden = MLG. 
miden = OHG. midan , MHG. miden , G. meiden , 
avoid. The different senses 1 miss,’ ‘ avoid,’ 
* change,’ 4 be various,’ may all be derived from 
that of 4 deviate.’ Of. the development of senses 
associated with mad 1 , from ‘change,’ ‘alter,’ 
to ‘ maim ’ in a physical sense, ‘ distract ’ in a 
mental sense. See mis-, amiss , etc.] I. trans. 

1. To fail to reach or attain ; come short of, or 
go aside or deviate from, as what is aimed at, ex- 
pected, or desired ; fail to hit, catch, or grasp : 
as, to miss the mark. 

Though we could not have his life, yet we misted not 
our desires In his soft departure. 

Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 

I was to see Monsieur Vernev at his Apartment at the 
upper -end of the Royal Physick Oarden, but, misting my 
visit, went up with a young Gentleman of my Lord Am- 
bassador’s Retinue, to see Mr. Bennis. 

Litter, Journey to Paris, p. 03. 

The pleasure min’d her, and the scandal hit 

Pope, Moral Essays, 11. 128. 

As I never miss aim, I had the misadventure to kill the 
Honourable Master Crofts at the first shot. 

Scott, Peveril of the Peak, xxxiv. 

2. To fail or come short of, as from lack of ca- 
pacity or opportunity ; fail to be, find, attain to, 
or accomplish (what one might or should have 
been, found, attained to, or accomplished): as. 
he just missed being a poet; you have missed 
your true vocation. 

The Invention all admired, and each how he 

To be the Inventor mist’d. MUton, P. L., vi 490. 

3. To fail to find, get, or keep: come short of 
having or receiving; fail to oDtain or enjoy: 
as, to miss the way or one’s footing; to miss a 
meal or an appointment. 

In that citty virtue shall never cease, 

And felicity no sonle shall miste. 

Bob. of Gloucester, p. 584, App. 

If she desired above all things to have Argalus, Argalns 
feared nothing but to mitt Part hen la. Sir P. Sidney. 

Spur to destruction— 

You cannot miss the way. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, 11. 2. 

One must have eyes that see, and ears that hear, or one 
misses a good deal. Mrs. J. H. Ewing, Idyll of the Woods. 

4. To become aware of the loss or absence of ; 
find to be lacking; note or deplore the absence 
of ; feel the want or need of : as, to miss one’s 
watch or purse ; to miss the comforts of home ; 
to miss the prattle of a child. 

Neither missed we anything. . . . Nothing was missed 
of all that pertained unto him. 1 Sam. xxv. 15, 21. 

Thee I have miss’d , and thought it long, deprived 
Thy presence. MUton, P. L., lx. 857. 

The king was no sooner gone than the army misted him, 
and was all in the greatest uproar. 

Bruce, 8onrce of the Nile, II. 21. 

5. To fail to note, perceive, or observe; over- 
look or disregard: as, to miss the best points 
of a play. 

The faults of his understanding and temper lie on the 
surface, and cannot be misted. Macaulay , Hist Eng., vii. 

8. To escape ; succeed in avoiding. 


miss 

I have purged and vexed my body much since I writ to 
yon, and fills day I have missed my fit ; and this is the first 
time that I could discern any intermission. 

Donne, Letters, xxii 
So well my Armour did resist 
So oft by Flight the Blow I mist 

Cowley , Anacreontics, lv. 
And you have miss'd the Irreverent doom 
Of those that wear the Poet’s crown. 

Tennyson, To . 

7. To omit ; leave out ; skip, as a word in re- 
citing or a note in singing. 

She would never mist one day 
A walk so fine, a sight so gay. 

Prior, Lady's Looking-Glass. 

8f. To do without ; dispense with ; spare. 

We cannot miss him ; he does make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood. Shak., Tempest 1. 2. 311. 
I will have honest, valiant souls about me ; 

I cannot miss thee. Fletcher, Mad Lover, IL 1. 

9f. To lack ; be deprived of. 

For as a man may nat seo that mysteih has eyen, 

No more can no clerkea bote if hit he of bookes. 

Piers Plowman (C), xv. 44. 
TO miss one's tip, to fail In one's scheme or purpose ; 
fall in effecting a desired object [Slang. J 
Jupe [a circus clown] . . . didn't do what he ought to 
do. Was short in his leaps and bad in his tumbling. . . . 
In a general way that’s misting his tip. 

Dickens, Hard Times, 1. 6. 
One as had had it very sharp act’ly runs right at the 
leaders, . . . only luck’ly for him he misses his tip and 
comes over a heap o’ stones. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, L 4. 
To miss out, to omit ; leave out 
In several instances the transcriber by a slip of the pen 
has missed out words or parts of words. 

English GUds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 482, note. 
To miss stays (naut .), to fall in going about from one 
tack to another. See stay.— To miss the cu sh ion t. See 
cushion. 

II. intrans. 1. To fail of success or effect; 
miscarry ; fail to hit the mark, as in shooting, 
playing certain games, etc. 

How myste y of thi mercy mys, 

Sithen to helpe man thou art so hende? 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 208. 
Men observe when things hit, and not when they miss. 

Bacon. 

Flying bullets now. 

To execute his rage, appear too slow ; 

They miss, or sweep hut common souls away. 

Waller. 

2f. To fall short ; fail in observation or attain- 
ment: with of or in. 

Butt for alle he myst of his entent. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), L 1388. 
If your scholer do misse sometimes in marking rightlie 
these foresald slxe things, chide not hastelle. 

Ascham , The Scholem&ster, p. 81. 
To that end he [St. Paul] lays down the most powerfull 
Motive and Consideration : for In due season ye shall reap 
If ye faint not ; i. e. ye shall notmto of a reward from Goa. 

Stilling fleet, Sermons, II. vll. 

3f. To go astray ; go wrong ; slip ; fall. 

Saye, and not misse. 

How long agone, and whence yt was. 

The fsyre rounde worlde first came to passe. 

As yt now ys? Puttenham, Partnenlades, xL 

Emongst the Angels, a whole legione 
Of wicked Sprightcs did fall from happy hits ; 

What wonder, then, if one of women all did mist 

Spenser, F. Q., IIL lx. 2. 

miss 1 (mis), n. [< ME. mis, mys , misse , mysse ; 
from the verb. Cf. otwis#.] 1. A failure to find, 
reach, catch, hit, grasp, obtain, or attain ; want 
of success. 

And so he made bis mis to mende 
The sawter buke right to the ende. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 78. 
Y® misse of Lord Sandwich redoubl’d the losse to me, and 
shew’d the folly of hazarding so brave a fleete. 

Evelyn, Diary, June 2, 1672. 

2f. Error; fault; misdeed; wrong-doing; sin. 
When we war pot out of that hlis 
To won in miaelerth for oure mis. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.X P- 66. 
O rakel hand, to doon so foule a mys [var. amys\ 

Chaucer, Manciple's Tale, 1. 174. 
Thus, although God sent his holy spirit to call mee, and 
though I heard him, yet ... I went forward obstinately 
In my misse. Greene , Groats- Worth of Wit (ed. 1017). 

3f. Hurt or harm from mistake or accident. 
Beholde frelete of my manhede 
That makes me oft to do of myse. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FurnlvaU), p. 106. 
And though one fall through heedless hast, 

Yet is his miste not mickle 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 

4. Loss ; want ; hence, a feeling of loss. 

I beseche you to sende me for alines oon of your old© 
gownes, which will countirvale much of the premysses I 
wot© wele ; and I shall be yours while I lyve, and at your 
comandement ; I have grete myst of It, God knows. 

Patton Letters, IL 884. 
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The boy not to be found? 

... I feel 
A sad miss of him. 

Massinger, Bashful Lover, ii. 1. 

5. Specifically, in printing, a failure on the part 
of the person feeding the blank sheets to a press 
to supply a sheet at the right moment for im> 
pre88ion. The miss must be corrected by running through 
several sheets to absorb the ink put on the blanks by the 
form. 

6. In the game of loo, an extra hand dealt out, 
for which the players in turn have the option 
of exchanging their own.- a miss is as good as a 
mile, a narrow escape is no worse than a remote one ; so 
one escapes a danger it does not matter much how near it 
approached. 

niSB I t (mis), adv. [ME. mis, mys , myssc = D. 
mis = Icel. mis , adv., wrong, amiss : see miss 1 , v. 
Cf. miss , »., <mi&#.] Wrongly; badly; amiss. 

The thinges ben so mys entrechaunged. 

Chaucer , Boethius, iv. prose 5. 

To correcten that is mis I mente. 

Chaucer , Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman s Tale, 1. 446. 


miss 2 (mis), n. [An abbr. of mistress , at first 
prob. as a title, the form Mistress , as written 
Mrs. and pronounced mis'ez, being still com- 
monly abbreviated in rustic use in New Eng- 
land and among the Southern negroes, to Miss , 
often printed Mis’. Cf. also def. 3. See mis- 
tress, Mrs.] 1. Mistress: a reduced form of 
this title, which, so reduced, came to be re- 
garded, when prefixed to the name of a young 
woman or girl, as a sort of diminutive, and 
was especially applied to young girls (corre- 
sponding to master as applied to young boys), 
older unmarried girls or women being styled 
mistress even in the lifetime of the mother; 
later, and in present use, a title prefixed to the 
name of any unmarried woman or girl, in a re- 
stricted use, the title Miss, with the surname only, now 
distinguishes the eldest daughter of a family, the younger 
daughters having the title Miss prefixed to their full name : 
as, Miss Brown, Miss Mary Brown, etc. Some matronly 
unmarried women, holding Independent positions as house- 
holders or otherwise, are still styled Mistress (Mrs.) as a 
mark of special respect, at least in some parts of theUnited 
States. In speaking or writing of two or more persons of 
the same name by the title of Miss, the plural form is often 
given to the name as a whole, as the Miss Smiths, instead 
of to the title, as the Misses Smith 
The four Miss Willises. Dickens, Sketches, ill. 


Miss Guest held her chin too high, and . . . Miss Laura 
spoke and moved continually with a view to effect. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 9. 

Her says to me "Are you Mrs. or Misst" ** Neither, 
ma'am,” I says, “ I are a servant.” That young woman re- 
spected herself and her calling. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 266. 

2. A young unmarried woman : a girl, in this 
sense chiefly colloquial ; in trade use it has reference to 
sizes, etc. : as, ladies’, misses’, and children’s shoes. 

Where there are little masters and misses in a house, 
they are great impediments to the diversions of the ser- 
vants. Swift. 

Sometimes I half wish I were merely 
A plain or a penniless miss. 

Locker , A Nice Correspondent. 

3. A mistress (of a household). [Southern 
U. S., in negro use.] — 4f. [In this use a direct 
abbr. of mistress in the same sense — a slang 
use, independent of the above.] A kept mis- 
tress. 


She being taken to be the Earle of Oxford's misse (as at 
this time they began to call lewd women). 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 9, 1662. 

Undecent women, . . . inflaming severall young noble- 
men and gallants, became their misses. 

Evelyn , Diary, Oct. 18, 1666. 
If after all you think it a disgrace 
That Edward's miss thus perks it in your face. 

Pope, EpiL to Bowe’s Jane Shore, L 46. 

mi88a (mis'ft), n. [LL., mass: see wkws 1 .] 1. 
The mass;‘*a mass. — 2. In the Mozarabic lit- 
urgy , a variable prayer or address, called more 
fully the Oratio Missce (Prayer of the Mass), 
answering to the Gallican Prcefatio Missce (Pre- 
face of the Mass). It probably derived its name 
from the fact that the dismissal (missa) of the 
catechumens originally preceded it. 
missal (mis'al), a. and n. [I. a. = OF. missal , 
< ML. missaXis , of the mass, < missa , the mass : 
see mass 1 . II. n. = F. missel == Sp. misal = 
Pg. missal = It. messale , < ML. missale , a mass- 
book, neut. of missalis , of the mass: see I.] I. 
a. Pertaining to the mass, or to the missal or 
Roman Catholic mass-book. 


It had been good for our missal priests to have dwelled 
in that country. Latimer , 3d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 

The missal sacrifice. Bp. HaU. 

Missal litanies. See litany, 2. 

II. n. In the Bom. Cath. Ch., the book con- 
taining all the liturgical forms necessary for 
celebrating mass throughout the year. Origi- 


nally the ordinary, canon, and some other parts of the mass 
were contained in the sacramentary, which also included 
the offices for the other sacraments. In addition to this 
the antiphonary, lectionanr, and evangeliary had to be 
used. Early in the eighth century the name of missal 
(missalis (sc. liber\ missale) came to be applied to the sacra- 
mentary, and later to books containing additional parts of 
the mass. A book like the modern missal, coutaining all tho 
forms of the mass, was called a plenary missal (missale pie - 
narium). The modem Roman misB&l (the ‘ ‘ reformed mis- 
sal”) was issued substantially in its present form under 
Pius V. in 1670, and revised again under Clement VIII. and 
Urban VIII. It is the only Latin missal allowed to be 
used in the Roman Catholic Church, with the exception 
of the limited local use of the Ambrosian, Mozarabic, 
and some monastic rites. Roman Catholic priests in Eng- 
land do not follow the Sarum and other ancient English 
uses, but the present Roman rites. The Uniats and other 
Latinizing communities in Oriental countries are allowed 
to retain their ancient offices, with alterations more or 
less considerable. In the Roman missal, after the intro- 
ductory matter (calendar, general rubrics, etc.) come the 
introits, collects, epistles, gospels, gradual®, offertoria, se- 
crets, communions, postcommunions, etc., throughout the 
year. The ordinary and canon of the mass are placed in 
the middle of the book, between the proper of Holy Satur- 
day and that of Easter Sunday. After these masses de 
tempore follow the common of saints, votive and special 
masses, etc., and masses allowed to be used in special 
places. The euchologion of the Greek Church answers not 
to the missal, but to the original sacramentary. 

The Sacramentary became subdivided into the full 
mass-book or missal properly so named. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 19. 

As tender and reverential . . . as a nun over her missal. 

0. W. Holmes, Autocrat, ii. 

miss&l-bookt (mis'al-buk), n. The mass-book 
or missal. 

They present to him the Cross, and the Missal-Book to 
swear upon. Hotcell, Letters, I. v. 42. 

miss&y (mis-sa ' ), v. [< ME. missayen , myssayen, 
mysseyen ; < mis- 1 + say 1 .] I. trans. If. To say 
or utter wrongly or amiss. 

Lest any thing in general might be missaid in their pub- 
lick Prayers through ignorance, or want of care, contrary 
to the faith. Milton, Animadversions, § 2. 

2. To speak ill of ; slander. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

Itissynne . . . whan that he by lightn esse or folie mys- 
seyeth or sconieth his neighebore. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
Be thow no chyder, ne of wordys boold 
To myssay thy neyghbors nouther yong ne oolde. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42. 
Far liefer had I fight a score of times 
Than hear thee so missay me and revile. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 

3f. To reproach ; rebuke. 

And mysseide the Iewes manliche and manaced hem to 
bete. Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 127. 

n.t intrans. To speak amiss; speak ill. 

Now mercie swete, yf I myssey. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 317. 

miBSayert (mis-sa'6r), n. One who missays ; an 
evil-speaker. 

And if that any missayere 
Despise women, . . . 

Blame him, and bidde him holde him stille. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 2231. 

misscript (mis-skript'), n. [< wis- 1 + script .] 
A wora wrongly or incorrectly written. F. Hall , 
Mod. Eng., p. 175, note. 

missee (mis-se'), v . ; pret. missaw , pp. misseen , 
ppr. misseeing. [< mis- 1 4- see , r.] I. trans. To 
take a wrong view of ; see in a false or distort- 
ed form. 

8uccess may blind him, and then he missce* the facts 
and comes to ruin. Carlyle, in Fronde. 

The average man, ... by conforming himself to the 
common convention of the crowd, . . . secures himself 
from being much misseen. New Princeton Rev., II. 6. 

n. intrans. To take a wrong, false, or dis- 
torted view ; see inaccurately or imperfectly. 

Herein he fundamentally mistook, missaw, and mis went. 

Carlyle, M isc. , IV . 236. (Encyc. Diet ) 

misseek(mis-sek / )« V. t.\ pret. and pp. missought , 
ppr. missceking. [< mis- 1 4- seek. J To seek or 
search for in a wrong way or wrong direction. 

And yet the thing that most is your desire 
You do misseke. 

Wyatt, Of the Meane and Sure Estate. 

misseemingt, a. [< mis- 1 + seeming , a.] Mis- 
becoming; unbecoming; sorry. 

For never knight I saw in such misseeming plight. 

Spenser , F. Q., I. ix. 28. 

misseemingt, n. [< mis- 1 4* seeming , n.] Simu- 
lation. 

With her witchcraft and misseeming sweete. 

Spenser, F. Q. , L vii. 50. 

missel (mis'l), n. Same as mistlethrush. Imp. 
Diet. 

misseldinet, misseldent, ». Obsolete variants 
of mistletoe. 

miS8elthrnsh, n. See mistlethrush. 

misseltoet, n. An obsolete spelling of mistletoe. 


missel-tree (mis'l-tre), n. In British Guiana, a 
moderate-sized tree, Belinda quinquenervis, of 
the natural order Melastomaceee. It bears a six- 
celled berry, flavored like raspberry, seated in a permanent 
yellow bell-shaped calyx. Smith, Diet Economic Plants. 

missemblancet (mis-sem'blans), n. [< mis- 1 + 
semblance.] False resemblance. 

missend (mis-send'), v. t . ; pret. andpp. missent. 
ppr. missending . [< mis- 1 4- send.] To send 

amiss or incorrectly: as, to missend a letter. 

miB8en86t (mis-sens'), v. t. [< mis- 1 + sense.] 
To give a wrong sense or meaning to. 

Missensing his lines. Fdtham, Resolves, p. 107. 

missentencet (mis-sen'tens), n. [< mis- 1 4* 
sentence.] A wrong or undeserved sentence. 

That mis-sentence which pronounced by a plain . . . 
man would appear most gross. 

Bp. Haded, Abp. Williams, I. 72. (Davies.) 

misserve (mis-s&rv'), v. t.\ pret. and pp. mis- 
served, ppr. misserving . [< ME. misserven ; < 

mis- 1 4- serve.] To serve badly. 

I was mysserved of my dynere. 

LyteU Geste of Robyn Hods (Child’s Ballads, V. 78). 

The good statute, . . . whereby a man may have what 
be thinketh he hath, and not be abused or misserved in 
that he buys. Bacon, Judicial Charge. 

misset (mis-set'), v. t: pret. and pp. misset t 
ppr. missetting. [< ME. missetten ; \ mis- 1 + 
set 1 .] To set amiss ; place wrongly. 

Many a worde I overskipte 
In my tale, for pure fere 
Lest my wordys mysset were. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 1210. 

If, therefore, that boundary of Buits [an oath] be taken 
away, or misset, where shall be the end? 

Bacon, Judicial Charge. 

misset (mis-set'),p. a. Out of humor. [Scotch.] 

Our minnie’s sair mis set after her ordinar, sir. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xviii. 

missha pe (mis-shap'), v. t . ; pret. misshaped , 
pp. misshapen or misshaped, ppr. misshaping. 
[< ME. misshapen ; < mis- 1 + shape , t?.] To shape 
ill ; give bad form to ; def orm. 

0 was It warwolf in the wood, . . . 

My ain true love, that misshaped thee? 

Kcmpion (Child's Ballads, I. 141). 
Some figures monstrous and misshaped appear. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 171. 

misshape (mis-shap'), w. [< mis- 1 4- shape, w.] 
A bad or distorted shape or figure ; deformity. 
The one of them ... did seeme to looke askew, 
That her mis shape much helpt. 

Spenser, F. Q. f V. xiL 29. 

misshapen (mis-sha/pn), p. a. Ill-shaped ; de- 
formed; ugly. 

Ther am mo misshapen a-mong suche beggers 

Than of meny other men that on this molde walken. 

Piers Plowman (C), x. 171. 

I could rather see the stage filled with agreeable objects 
. . . than see it crowded with withered or misshapen 
figures. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. L 

misshapenness (mis-sha'pn-nes), n. The state 
of being misshapen or deformed. 

missheathe (mis-sheTH'), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
missheathed, ppr. missheathing. [< mis- 1 4* 
sheathe.] To sheathe amiss or in a wrong 
place. 

This dagger hath mista’en, . . . 

And is mis-sheathed in my daughter’s bosom! 

Shak., R. and J., v. 3. 205. 
[In this passage some editions read “And it missheathed.”] 

missificatet (mis'i-fi-kat), v. i. [< ML. missifi- 
catus , pp. of missificare, celebrate mass, < missa, 
mass (see mass 1 ), 4- L .facere, make.] To cele- 
brate mass. [Rare.] 

What can be gather’d hence hut that the Prelat would 
still sacrifice? conceave him, readers, he would missificate. 
Their altars indeed were In a fair forwardnesse. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 5. 

missil e (mis'il), a. and n. [= OF. missile = It. 
missile, < L. missilis , that may be thrown, neut. 
missile, a weapon to be thrown, a javelin, in pi. 
missilia , presents thrown among the people by 
the emperors, < mittere, pp. missus , send: see mis- 
sion.] I. a. Capable or being thrown ; adapted 
to be burled by the hand, or discharged from a 
weapon, as from a sling, bow, or gun, or from 
a military engine. 

His missile weapon was a lying tongue, 

Which he far off like swiftest lightning flung. 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island. 

We bend the bow, or wing the missile dart. Pope. 

H. n. Anything thrown for the purpose of hit- 
ting something; specifically, a weapon or pro- 
jectile designed for throwing or discharging, 
as a lance, an arrow, a bullet, or a cannon- 
ball. 

Some were whelm’d with missiles of the wall, 

And some were push’d with lances from the rock. 

Tennyson, Princess, ProL 
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missingt (mis'ing), ». [< ME. myssyng; verbal mission (mish'on), v. t. [< mission, n.] To Bend 
n. of miss 1 , t?.] Want; lack. on a mission; commission. Southey. [Rare.] 


Of myrthe neuermore to haue myssyng. 

York Plays , p. 8. 

mliuring (mis'ing), p. a . Not present or not 
found; absent; gone. 

If by any means he be misting, then shall thy life be for 
his. lKixx.3a 


And for a time caught up to God, as once 
* missing long. 

JYiUon, P. R., iL 15. 


Moeea was in the mount, and missing lot 
Missing link. See Kn*i. 


mis-singt, v- 1 . and i. [< mis-* + sing.] To sing 
amiss. Richardson . 


Now, sileer [Wernock], thou hast split the raarke, 
Albe that I ne wot I han m&hsona. 

W. Browne, Young Willie and Old Wernock. 

missingly (mis'ing-li), adv. So as to miss or feel 
the absence of something. [Rare.] 

I have missingly noted he la of late much retired from 
court Shale., W. T., iv. 2. 86. 

mission (mish'on), n. [< F. mission , a send- 
ing, a mission,* OF. mission , expense, = Sp. 
mision = Pg. missdo = It. missions = D. missis 
= G. Dan. Sw. mission , a mission, < L. t»u- 
sio(n-), a sending, sending away, despatching, 
discharging, release, remission, cessation, < 
mittere , send. The E. words derived from the 
L. mittere are numerous, e. g. admit , amit 2 , com- 
mit, compromit , demit , emit , intermit , omit, per- 
mit , pretermit , remit , submit , transmit , etc., 
mise 1 , compromise , demise , dismiss, premise, pre- 
miss, promise , surmise , admission , commission*, 
dismission , etc., commissary, emissary, promis- 
sory, etc., moss 2 , etc., mess*, message, messen- 
ger, missile, mission , missionary, missive, etc., 
with numerous secondary derivatives.] 1. A 
sending of an agent or a messenger; a charge 
given to go and perform some service; delega- 
tion for a specific duty or purpose: as, to De 
sent on a mission to a foreign government, or 
to the heathen. 

Whose glorious deeds, but In these fields of late, 

Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselves. 

Shak., T. and C., Hi 8. 189. 
They never enquired whether the Miracle were wrought 
or no, or whether their Doctrine were true ; all their Ques* 
tion was about their Mission, whether It were ordinary or 
extraordinary. Stillingjleet, Sermons, II. L 

2. That for which one is sent or commissioned ; 
the power conferred or duty imposed on an 
envoy or messenger; a delegated business or 
function; an errand. 

Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave? 

Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur. 

Hence — 3. That for which a person or thing 
is destined or designed ; predestined function ; 
determinate purpose or object. 

How to begin, how to accomplish best 
His end of being on earth, and mission high. 

Milton, P. R iL 114. 
The ardour and perseverance with which he [William of 
Orange] devoted himself to his mission have scarcely any 
parallel in history. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vlL 


Lamia, regal, drest, 

Silently paced about, and, as she went, . . . 

Mission'd her viewless servants to enrich 

The fretted splendour of each nook and niche. 

Keats, Lamia, ii. 

missionary (mish'on-a-ri), a. and n. [= F. 
missionnatre = Sp. misionario, misioncro = Pg. 
missionario , missionar = It. missionario , mis- 
sionary, a missionary. < ML. missionarius, per- 
taining to a mission, < L. mtmo(n-), a mission: 
see mission .] I. Relating or pertaining to 
missions, especially Christian missions ; proper 
to one sent on a mission ; characteristic of a 
propagandist : as, a missionary society or meet- 
ing; missionary funds; missionary work; mis- 
sionary zeal or energy Missionary bishop, a bish- 

op having jurisdiction in a heathen country, or in districts 
newly settled or not yet erected into dioceses. Mission- 
ary bishops of the Church of England are commonly 
called colonial bishops, whether their jurisdictions are in 
British colonies or not In most of the British colonies, 
however, the bishops are diocesan. 

H. w.; pi. missionaries (-riz). 1. One who is 
sent upon a mission ; an envoy or messenger. 

Through the transparent region of the skies, 

Swift as a wish, the missionary flies. 

Garth, Dispensary, iv. 

2. Specifically, a person sent by ecclesiastical 
authority to labor for the propagation of his 
religious faith in a community where his church 
has no self-supporting indigenous organization ; 
hence, any propagandist. 

The Presbyterian missionary, who hath been persecuted 
for his religion. Swift. 

The armies mustered in the North were as much mis- 
sionaries to the mind of the country as they were carriers 
of materials. Emerson, Soldiers’ Monument, Concord. 

missioner (mish'on-^r), n. [< mission 4* -er*. 
Cf. missionary.] I. One sent on a mission; an 
envoy. 

And these the missioners our zeal has made. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 565. 

2. A missionary. 

For the Missioners living here [in Tonquin] are purpose- 
ly skill’d in mending Clocks, Watches, or some Mathe- 
matical Instruments, of which the country people are 
ignorant. Dampier, Voyages, II. L 96. 

When . . . the first European missioner entered China, 
the court was informed that he possessed great skill in 
astronomy. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, civ. 

Ricci died [at Pekin] in 1610, but was succeeded by tnia- 
sioners not leas able and zealous. Cath. Diet., p. 478. 

3. One engaged in holding special religious 
services at a chapel or other place appendant 
to and supported by a mother church or reli- 
gious society ; specifically, in the Roman Cath- 
olic and Anglican churches, a priest or member 
of a religious order devoted to the holding of 
missions. See mission, n., 5. 

There was an interesting discussion on special mission 
services ; some advocating mission preaching, and preach- 
ers being set apart for this work. . . . Every pastor should 
be a missioner, and aim at conversions. 

CongregaUonalist, June 11, 1885. 


Miss Wisk’s mission . . . was to show the world that 
woman’s mission wss man’s mission ; and that the only 
genuine mission of both man and woman was to be al- 
ways moving declaratory resolutions about things in gen- 
eral at public meetings. Dickens , Bleak House, xxx. 

What if it be the mission of that age 
My death will usher into life^ to shake 
This torpor of assurance from our creed? 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 224. 

4. An organized effort for the spread of reli- 
gion, or for the enlightenment and elevation of 
some community or region ; organized mission- 
ary effort; religious propagandism: as, Chris- 
tian missions ; the home and foreign missions 
of the Presbyterian Church; domestic missions; 
the city mission. — 5. In the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican churches, a series of special religious 
services organized to quicken the piety of Chris- 
tians and convert the impenitent. The person 
appointed to conduct such a mission is termed 
a missioner. — 6. A particular field of mission- 
ary activity ; a missionary post or station, or 
the body of missionaries established there ; a 
center of organized missionary effort or of reli- 
gious propagandism; specifically, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the district assigned to a mis- 
sionary priest. — 7. The office or establishment 
of a foreign envoy j the charge or post of an 
ambassador; a foreign legation: as, the mission 
to Persia ; the members or the British mission at 
Washington. — 8f. Dismission ; discharge from 
service. 

In Cesar's army, somewhat the soldiers would have had, 
yet only demanded a mission or discharge. 

Bacon, Apophthegms. 
~gyn. 2. Office, duty, charge, embassy. 


mission-rooms (mish'on-rbmz), n. pi. Rooms 
where missionary work is carried on. 

He recommends children’s services and Eucharists, en- 
couragement of healthy and Innocent amusements, the 
multiplication of mission-rooms in squalid districts. 

Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 57. 

mission-school (mish'on-skol), n. 1. An in- 
stitution for the training of missionaries. — 2. 
A school for religious and sometimes secular 
instruction, either (a) intended to provide for 
the poorer classes and supported in whole or in 
part by charity, or (6) conducted by missionary 
agents in a foreign field. 

missis, missus (mis'iz, -uz), n. [A contracted 
form of mistress .] 1. Mistress: a contracted 

form in colloquial or provincial use. The word 
thus contracted is spelled out chiefly in representations 
of vulgar speech ; but as a title it is in universal spoken 
use in the form * misses t or rather *misses (miser), and is 
almost invariably written Mrs. See mistress. 

Mr. Harding and Mr. Arabin had all quarrelled with 
missus for having received a letter from Mr. Slope. 

Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxxii. 

2. A wife. [Dial, and colloq.] 

"Yon old booby,” Rebecca said [to her husband], . . . 
“beseech is not spelt with an a, and earliest is.” So he 
altered these words, bowing to the superior knowledge of 
his little Missis. Thackeray , Vanity Fair, xxv. 

missish (mis'ish), a. [< miss 2 4- -ish*.] Like 
amiss; prim; affected; lackadaisical. 

You are not going to be missish, I hope, and pretend to 
be affronted at an Idle report. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, lviL 

missishness (mis'ish-nes), n. Affectation of 
the airs of a young miss ; primness ; silly affec- 
tation. 


I have lost him by my own want of decision — my own 
missishness rather, in liking to have lovers in order to 
teaze them. T. Hook, All in the Wrong, iL (Encyc. Diet.) 

Mississippi (mis-i-sip'i), w. [So called from the 
river or State of that name.] An old game, 
similar to bagatelle, in which balls are struck 
by a cue into pockets at one end of a table, and 
the players score according to the number above 
that pocket into which a ball is struck. Strutt. 

Mississippian (mis-i-sip'i-an), a. and n. [< 
Mississippi (see def.) 4* -cm.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the State of Mississippi or the nver 
Mississippi. 

II. n . A native or an inhabitant of Mississippi, 
one of the Gulf States of the United States. 

missitt (miB-sit'), v. i. [ME. missitten ; < mis- 1 
4- «•*.] To be unbecoming. 

Boon nor brekke 
Nas fcher non seen that myssat 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 941. 

missi ve (mis'iv), a. and n. [< F. missif (fern. 
missive, n., orig. and now only as adj., in lettre 
missive , a letter missive) = Pr. missiu = Sp. 
misivo = Pg. It. missivo, < ML. missions, sent, 
for sending, fern. sing, or neut. pi. missiva, a 
letter sent, < L. mittere , pp. missus, send : see 
mission.] I. a. 1. Sent or proceeding, as from 
some authoritative or official source. 

To write your letters missive, and send out 

Your privy seals. B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iiL 1. 

2f. Thrown or hurled; missile. 

Part hidden veins digg’d up, . . . 

Whereof to found their engines and their balls 

Of misgive ruin. Milton, P. L., vi 619. 

•Letter missive. See letter*. 

II. n. 1. That which is sent; specifically, a 
written message; a letter; especially, in Scots 
law , a letter interchanged between parties, in 
which the one party offers to enter into a con- 
tract on certain conditions, and the other party 
accepts the offer, completing the contract. — 2f. 
A person sent; a messenger. 

You 

Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 

Did gibe my missive out of audience. 

Shak., A. and C., iL 2. 72. 

Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came missives 
from the king, who all-hailed me "Thane of Cawdor.” 

Shak., Macbeth, L6.7. 

Miss-Nancy (mis ' nan ' si), n. An affectedly 
prim young person of either sex ; an effeminate 
young man. [Colloq.] 

The milksops and Miss Naneys among the young men 
didn’t oome [into the '‘oil country” of Pennsylvania]. 

Philadelphia Times, July 2, 1888. 

Miss-Nan cyism (mis'nan'si-izm), n. [< Miss- 
Nancy 4* -ism.] Affected nicety or primness ; 
fussiness about trifles ; effeminacy. [Colloq.] 

Ineffable silliness, sneering at the demand for honesty 
in politics as Miss Nancyism. 

Harper's Weekly, March 20, 1886. 

Missourian (mi-sd'ri-an), a. and n. [< Missouri 
(see def. ) 4- -an.] I. "a. Of or pertaining to the 
State of Missouri or the river Missouri. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Missouri, 
one of the United States west of the Missis- 
sippi and south of Iowa. 

Missouri compromise. See compromise. 

Missouri currant. See Ribes. 

Missouri hyacinth. See hyacinth, 2. 

Missouri sucker. See Cycieptus. 

missoy-bark (mis'oi-bark), n. [Also massoy - 
bark; < tnissoy or massoy , a native name (f), 4- 
E. bark 2 .] llie bark of a species of cinnamon, 
Cinnamomum Burmanni, var. Kiamis, found in 
New Guinea and the Papuan Islands. It yields 
an aromatic oil, and is said to be used in Japan 
in the form of a powder. 

misspeak (rais-spek'), v. ; pret. misspoke (for- 
merly misspake), pp. misspoken (sometimes mis- 
spoke), ppr. misspeaking. [< ME. misspekm ; < 
mis- 1 4* 8 peak.] I. intrans. If. To speak wrong- 
ly or improperly. 

Now I me repente 

If I misspake. Chaucer, Troilus, L 984. 

It is not so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard. 

Shak., K. John, iiL L 4. 

2f. To speak disrespectfully or disparagingly : 
with of. 

Who but mis speaks of Thee, he spets at Heav*n. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Decay. 

H. trans. 1. To speak or pronounce wrong- 
ly ; utter imperfectly. 

Then as a mother which delights to beare 

Her early childe mis-speake half-utter’d words. 

Donne , Poems, p. 177. 

2. To express improperly or imperfectly; speak 
otherwise than according to one's intention: 
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misspeak 

iisedreflexively: as, I misspoke myself . [Colloq.] 
— 3f. To blame or calumniate. Davies. 
Misspeak not all for hlr amiss; there bln that keepen flocks, 
That never chose but once, nor yetbeguilfed lore with mocks. 

Peele, Arraignment of Paris, ill L 

misspeakert (mis-spe 7 k6r), n. [< ME. mis- 
speker ; < misspeak + -er 1 .] One who speaks 
falsely or slanderously. 

He was oon of the beste knyghtes, and wiseste of the 
worlde, and ther-to the lest emysspeker, and noon a-vauutor. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X iii. 472. 

misspeecht (mis-spech 7 ), ». [< ME. misspeche , 
missespeche ; < mis- 1 4* speech .] A wrong 
speech; evil report; defamation. 

Than Meliors mekly hire maydenes dede calle, 

And many of hire meyne for drede of misse-speche. 
And went fnl wixtly to Wfll{i]ams inne. 

William qf PcUeme (E. E. T. S.X i 1523. 
And otherwise of no mispeche 
My conscience for to secne. 

Gower, Conf. Am ant., 11 

misspell (mis-spel 7 ), V. t. ; pret. and pp. mis- 
spelled (sometimes misspelt ), ppr. misspelling. 
[< mis- 1 + spell ®.] To spell incorrectly, 
misspelling (mis-spel'ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
misspell.'] A false spelling ; false orthography, 
misspend (mis-epena 7 ), v. t. ; pret. and pp. mis- 
spent , ppr. misspending. [< ME. misspenden ; < 
mis- 1 + spend. J To spend amiss; make a bad 
or useless expenditure of; waste: as, to mis- 
spend time or money ; to misspend life. 

I haue mysspendyd my yonge age 
In synne and wantonnehede also. 

Political Poems , etc. (ed. Fu ml vail), p. 174. 
We shall misspend 

The time of action. B. Jonson, Sejanns, ii 2. 
misspenset (mis-spens 7 ), ». [Also mispense, 
mispence; < mis- 1 4- spense (dispense).] Wrong 
or useless expenditure ; waste ; ill employment. 

If your negligence, your riotous mis-spence had empaired 
your estate, then Satan had Impoverished you. 

Bp. Hoff, Epistles, ii. 10. 
Their mispence of money. Prynne, Histrio-Maatix, I. ii. 
misspent (mis-spent 7 ), p. a. Ill-spent; badly 
or uselessly employed: as, misspent time ; a mis- 
spent life. 

misstate (mis-stat 7 ), v. t.\ pret. and pp. mis- 
stated , ppr. misstating . [< mis - 1 + state, v .] To 
state wrongly ; make an erroneous representa- 
tion of : as, to misstate a question in debate. 
miB8tatement (miB-8tat 7 ment), n. [< misstate 
4* -ment.] A wrong statement; an erroneous 
account or relation : as, a misstatement of facts 
in testimony, or of accounts in a report. 

In justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson I think 
it necessary to rectify this misstatement. 

Boswell, Johnson, setat 56. 

misstay(mis-8ta 7 ),r.i. [< mis- 1 4- stay 1 .] Naut ., 
to miss stays ; fail of going about from one tack 
to another : said of a sailing vessel when tacking, 
misstep (mis-step 7 ), n. [< mis- 1 4* step, n.] 1. A 
wrong or false step. 

As he was descending a flight of stairs, he made a mis- 
step, and fell headlong down five or six stairs. Prescott 

2. A mistake in conduct; an incautious or er- 
roneous act. 

misstep (mis-step 7 ), v. i.; pret. and pp. misstep - 
ped, ppr. misstepping. [< ME. missteppen ; < 
ww- 1 + step, r.J 1. To make a false step; 
stumble. 

She shall not with hir lltell to 
Missteppe, but he seeth it all. 

Gower , Conf. Amant, v. 

2. To make a mistake ; stray. 

The Tree of Life : true name ; (alas the while !) 

Not for th’ effect it had, but should haue kept, 

If Man from duty never had mis-stept. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, it, Eden. 

missucceedt (mis-suk-sed 7 ), v. i. [< mis- 1 4- suc- 
ceed.] To succeed badly; fail; turn out ill. 

By the missucceeding ot matters. 

Fuller , Worthies, Lincoln, II. 270. 

mi88UCC68St (mis-suk-ses 7 ), n. [< mis- 1 4- suc- 
cess.] Ill success; failure, 
missuggestiont (mis-su-jes'chon), n. [< mis- 1 
4- suggestion.] A wrong or evil suggestion. 

These cheaters, . . . that would fain win you from us 
with mere tricks of missnggestion. 

Bp. Hall, To a Worthy Knight. 

missuit (mis-sut 7 ), V. t. [< mis- 1 + suit, t?.] To 
be unbecoming to ; ill become. 

In a tone 

Misstating a great man most 
Mrs. Browning , Napoleon III. In Italy, xvlil. 

missummation (mis-su-ma'shon), n. [< mis- 1 
+ summation.] An incorrect summation or 
addition. 

A missummation in a fitted account could hardly have 
surprised him more disagreeably. Scott, Bob Roy, U. 
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missnpposal (mis-su-pd'zal), n. [< mis- 1 4- sup- 
po8al . J An erroneous supposition. [Rare.] 

In this case the act [the shooting of William Rufus] was 
mis advised, proceeding on the mis supposed ot a preven- 
tive circumstance. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, ix. 9. 
missuret, n. [< L. as if *tnissura, < mittere , pp. 
missus, send : see mission .] A mission. Davies. 

This current parts Itself Into two rivulets — a commis- 
sion, a commixtion: the misswre, “I send you,” the mix- 
ture, “ as lambs among wolves.” 

Rev. T. Adams , Works, II. 110. 

missus, n. Bee missis. 

misswayt (mis-swa 7 ), v. t. [< mis- 1 + sway , v .] 
To misgovern. Davies. 

Through misswaying it seemed to decline. 

Davies, Microoosmoa, p. 00. 

misswe&r (mis-swSr 7 ), v. pret. misswore, pp. 
misswom, ppr. misstcearing. [< mis- 1 4- swear.] 
To swear falsely, 
misswom&nt. *. See miswoman. 
missy 1 (mis 7 i), a . [< miss 2 4- -y 1 .] Of or resem- 
bling a miss or young lady; characteristic of 
young misses ; sentimental. 

The common namby-pamby little misty phrase, “ladles 
have nothing to do with politics.” 

Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xxviii. (Davies.) 

missy^ (mis'i), w. A diminutive of miss 2 : com- 
mon in England and in the southern United 
States. 

Send your dog in, missy ; ... he obeys you like a Chris- 
tian. R. D. Blaacmore, Erema, xlv. 

Be a good child, missy. Charlotte Bronte, Vfflette, 1. 
mist 1 (mist), n. [< ME. mist , < AS. mist , dark- 
ness, dimness (of the air), also dimness of sight 
(not used in the sense of ‘ fog ’ or ‘vapor’), = 
MD. mist, miest, D. mist, darkness, fog, mist, = 
LG. mist = Icel. mistr = Sw. mist, darkness, 
mist. On the assumption that the sense ‘ vapor ’ 
is more original, the word has been identified 
with OS. mist = D. mist, mest = MLG. miste, 
LG. mest, mess = OHG. MHG. G. mist = Dan. 
mist- (in mistbamk, a hotbed) = Goth, maihstus, 
dung, connected with AS. meox , ME. mix, E. 
mixen, dung (see mix 2 , mixen),Qv. oplx^n, bfuxty, 
mist, OBulg. Russ, migla, Lith. migla , mist, 
Skt. mihira , a cloud, megha, cloud, mih, rain, 
mist, etc., from a root appearing in the verb, 
AS. migan = D. mijgen = LG. migen = MLG. 
migen = Icel. miga = L. mingere = Gr. bpixsiv 
= Lith. mezhu , urinate, orig. (as in the above- 
cited derivatives meaning ‘ cloud/ ‘mist,’ ‘rain ’ 
and in Skt.) ‘sprinkle, 1 ‘rain/ = Skt. mih , uri- 
nate, sprinkle.] 1. A cloud consisting of an ag- 
gregation of a vast number of minute globules 
of water, and resting upon the ground ; fog. 

Ther was such a myst that a man coude not se y« length 
of a spere before him. 

Berners, tr. ot Froissart’s Chron., I. lvili. 

Heavy Mists obscure the burd’ned Air. 

Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 

2. Precipitation consisting of extremely fine 
droplets of water, much smaller and more close- 
ly aggregated than in rain : distinguished from 
fog m that the droplets are larger and have a 
perceptible downward motion . In a ship’s log- 
book, abbreviated m. 

The mist and rain which the west wind brings up from 
a boundless ocean. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 

The rain had thinned into a fine close mist. 

S. Judd , Margaret, 1. 13. 

A mist Is much wetter to the feel than a fog. 

R. H. Scott 

3. Something which dims or darkens and ob- 
scures or intercepts physical or intellectual 
vision like a fog; obscurity. 

These prophet is spoken so in myst. 

What the! raente we neuere knewe. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. & T. S.X p. 41. 

His passion cast a mist before his sense. Dryden. 

Raising mists ouer the Scripture-sense, which thereby 
they misee and cannot flnde. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 18. 

All mist from thence 

Purge and disperse. Milton, P. L., 111. 53. 

Where there is a giddiness in the head, there will al- 
ways be a mist before the eyes. South, Works, III. ii. 

Scotch mlfft, a particularly heavy and wetting mist like 
that common In the highlands of western Scotland, which 
is notably continuous, dense, and penetrating ; also, hu- 
morously, rain. =Byn. 1. Fog, Hate, etc. See rain. 
mist 1 (mist), v. [< ME. *misten, < AS. mistian, 

f *ow dim (== D. mis ten, be misty, be foggy), 
mist, darkness, dimness : see mist 1 , n . Hence 
freq. mistle 2 , misle , now spelled mizzle.] I. tram. 
To cover or obscure with or as with mist; 
cloud; obscure. 

Lend me a looking-glass ; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why then she lives. Shak., Lear, v. 8. 262, 


mistaken 

Whose sense, if I haue missed or misted in these many 
words, 1 craue pardon. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 14. 

No soft bloom 

Misted the cheek. Keats, Lamia. 

H. intrans. To be misty or drizzling: as, it 
mists. [Colloq.] 

mist 2 . An obsolete or occasional form of missed , 
preterit and past participle of mi** 1 , 
miflta'en (rais-tan 7 ), pp. A contraction of mis- 
taken. 

This dagger hath mista'en. Shak., R. and J., v. 3. 203. 
mistakable (mis-ta 7 ka-bl), a. [< mistake 4- 
-able. ] That may be mistaken ; liable to be mis- 
understood. 

They are set forth in minor and less mistakable numbers. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., vL 1. 

mistake (mis-tak 7 ), V.) pret. mistook , pp. mis- 
taken, ppr. mistaking. [< ME. mistaken , < Icel. 
mistaka , take wrongly, make a slip (= Sw. miss- 
toga, make a mistake), < mis-, wrongly, 4- taka , 
take : see mis - 1 and take.] I. trans. If. To take 
wrongly; appropriate erroneously or through 
misapprehension. 

Like a fair house built on another man’s ground ; so that 
I have lost my edifice by mistaking the place where I erect- 
ed it. Shak., M. W. of W., IL 2. 225. 

Mistake a cloak 
From my lord's back, and pawn it 

B. Jonson, New Inn, 1. 1. 

2. To take or choose erroneously ; choose amiss, 
as between alternatives; regard (something) 
as other than it is : as, to mistake one’s road or 
bearings ; to mistake a fixed star for a planet. 


Yon have mistook, my Lady, 
Polixenes for Leontes. Shak., W. T., ii. L 
Reas'ning at ev’ry step he treads, 

Man yet mistakes his way. 

Coi 


81 . 


Vovrper, The Doves. 

Men are apt to mistake the strength of their feeling for 
the strength of their argument. 

Gladstone, Might ot Right, p. 299. 

3. To take in a wrong sense: conceive or 
understand erroneously; misunderstand j mis- 
judge : as, to mistake one’s meaning or inten- 
tions. 

8ir, we shull a- mend e to yow for vs and for oure felowes 
alle these thinges, wlth-onte more seyinge, wher-of we haue 
a-gein yow mystaken, wher-fore we be-seche yow ot par- 
don. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 601. 

Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Shak. , As you Like it, 1. 3. 66. 

To be mistaken, (a) To be misunderstood, misconceived, 
or misapprehended. (6) To make a mistake ; be in error ; 
be wrong ; misapprehend.— To wriwtialrA awayt, to take 
away wrongly or Improperly ; purloin. See del. L 
Mistake them away. 

And ask a fee for coming? Donne, Satires, v. 

II. intrans. If. To take a wrong part; trans- 
gress. 

Ladyea, I preye ensample takith. 

Ye that ageyns youre love mistakith. 

Rom. of the Rose , L 1540. 

2. To err in advice, opinion, or judgment; be 
under a misapprehension or misconception ; be 
unintentionally in error. 

If I mistake not, thou art Harry Monmouth. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 69. 

mistake (mis-tak 7 ), n. [= Dan. Sw. misstag ; 
from the verb.] 1. An error in action, opinion, 
or judgment; especially, misconception, mis- 
apprehension, or misunderstanding ; an errone- 
ous view, actj or omission, arising from igno- 
rance, confusion, misplaced confidence, etc. ; a 
slip ; a fault; an error; a blunder. 

Infallibility is an absolute security of the understand- 
ing from all possibility of mistake. TUlotson. 

But what is commonly said of Cedar, that the Worm 
will not touch it, is a mistake, for I have seen of it very 
much worm eaten. Dampier, Voyages, L 29. 

No mistake can be greater than that which looks on the 
Roman plebs as the low multitude of a town. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 292. 

A sentiment, in itself amiable and respectable, led him 
[William III.] to commit the greatest mistake ot his whole 
life. Macaulay , Hist. Eng., xxiv. 

2. In law, an erroneous mental conception that 
influences the will and leads to action. Pom- 
eroy. It is usually considered that if neglect ot a legal 
duty was the cause it deprives the error of the character 
of mistake in the legal sense. See accident, 2 (a).— And 
no mistake, unquestionably ; assuredly; certainly ; with- 
out fail. [Colloq.] 

I mean to go along all square, and no mistake. Trollope. 
= Svn. 1. Error, Bull, etc. See blunder. 
mistaken (mis-ta 7 kn), p.a. 1. Wrongly taken ; 
misunderstood ; misconceived. 

So, like the watchful traveller 
That by the moon’s mistaken light did rise, 

Lay down again, and closed his weary eyes. 

Dryden, Astrea Redux, 1. 149. 
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mistaken 

2. Erroneously entertained, apprehended, re- 
ceived, or done; marked or characterized by 
mistake; erroneous; incorrect; blundering: 
said of acts, statements, notions, etc. 

The fallacious and mistaken reports of sense. 

South, Sermons, n. ft 
Lycurgtis . . . founded his whole system on a mistaken 
principle. Macaulay, Mitford’s Hist Greece. 


snce, 

ancholy of Christianity and the melancholy which is the 
mark of old age. J. R. Seeley, Nat Religion, p. 146. 

3. Having made a mistake ; laboring under a 
mistake; in error: said of persons. 

8he, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 

Shak., T. N., it 2. 86. 

I believe him mistaken, altogether mistaken, in the es- 
timates which he has expressed. 

D. Webster, 8peech, May 7, 1884. 

mistakenly (mis-ta'kn-li), adv. By mistake ; 
erroneously. 

mistaker (mis-ta'k6r), ». One who mistakes 
or misunderstands. 

The well-meaning ignorance of some mistaken. 

Bp. Hall, ApoL, Adv’t to the Reader. 

mistakingt (mis-ta'king), ft. [Verbal n. of 
mistake , v.] An error; a mistake. 

I have done thee worthy service, 

Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakingt. 

Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 248. 

The way to find out the Truth is by others’ mistakingt. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 112. 

mistakinglyt (mis-ta'king-li), adv . Errone- 
ously; falsely. 

mist -DOW (mist'bd), n. A white rainbow ob- 
served at times when mist or fog prevails ; a 
fog-bow. 

mist-colored (mist 'kul'ord), a. Colorless or 
nearly so: as, a mist-colored leader made of silk- 
worm gut (a favorite leader with anglers). 

misteach (mis-tech'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. mis 
taught , ppr. misteaching. [? ME. jnistechen, < 
A8. mistcecan. misteach, < mis- 4- tc&can , teach: 
see mis- 1 ana teach J] To teach wrongly; in- 
struct erroneously. 

More shame for those who have mistaught them. 

MUton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst 

mistelt, ». See mis tie 1 . 

Mliitelit (mis-ter), v. t. [= D. mistellen; as 
mis- 1 + tell .] To tell or number incorrectly. 

Their prayers are by the dosen, when, if they miss-teli 
one, they thlnke all the rest lost. 

Breton, Strange Newes, p. 5. ( Davies . ) 

That Bisantian Prince that did mis-teU 
A fourfould Essence in the onely One. 

Sylvester, Triumph of Faith, i. 86. 

mistemperf (mis-tem'p£r), v. t . [< mis- 1 4* tem- 
per , v.] To disturb ; disorder. 

This inundation of mistemper'd humour 

Resta by you only to be qualified. 

Shak., K. John, v. 1. 12. 

mistentt, v. t . [ME. mysetenten ; appar. < mis- 1 
4- ten ten. tempt, try: see tempt.] To mistake. 

8yr ae haf your tale myee-tente. 

To say your perie is al awaye, 

That Is in cofer, so comly clente. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), L 257. 

mister 1 (mis'ter), n. [Also dial, mester , meas- 
ter, < ME. maister , mays ter, etc., whence also E. 
master , of which mister is merely a variant form, 
now differentiated in use: see master 1 .] 1. 
Master : a word which has lost its real mean- 
ing, and become a mere conventional title: 
nearly always written in the abbreviated form 
Mr. (a) Prefixed to the name of a gentleman, or now, by 
extension, to that of any man, aa a conventional title of 
address or mention. [The abbreviation Mr. (also M.), as 
found in books of the sixteenth century and for some time 
later, is to be read if aster. (Compare master i, n., 7.) Mister 
is simply t weaker form of Master.) 

Has his majesty dubb’d me a Knight for you to make 
me a Mister t Foote, Mayor of Garratt, l 

You will oorae down, Mister Bertram, as my guest to 
Wycombe Hall? 

Mrs. Browning, Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, xiii. 
(b) Prefixed to the official designation of certain officers or 
dignitaries in formal address, aa Mr. President, Mr. Sec- 
retary, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Clerk. 

You, Mr. Dean, frequent the great 

Pope, Imit of Horace, IL vt 118. 

2. Sir: used alone, in address, when the man’s 
name is not known: as, mister, you’ve dropped 
your gloves; have a paper, mister t [The disap- 
pearance of master and mister, and the restricted and ob- 
solescent use of Hr, ss an unaccompanied term of address, 
and the like facts with regard to mistress, Mrs., and madam. 
tend to deprive the English language of polite terms of 
address to strangers. Sir and madam or ma'am aa direct 
terms of address are old-fashioned and obsolescent in or- 
dinary speech, and mister and lady in this use are confined 
almost entirely to the lower classes.] 
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mister 2 (mis'ter), n. [< ME. mister , myster, 
my 8 Hr, mistere, misteir , mester , meister, mestier, 
< OF. mestier , mester, trade, calling, occupation, 
need, F. nriUer = Sp. mester = Pg. mester = It. 
mestier e, trade, calling, occupation, < L. minis- 
terium, service, office, ministry : see ministry . 
Cf. mis ter y 2 , mystery 2 .] If. Trade; mechanical 
occupation; craft. 

In you the he lerned hadde a good mister, 

He was s wel good wrighte, a carpenter. 

Chaucer, Gen. ProC to C. T., L 613. 
Of hem that ben artificers, 

Whiche vsen craftes and misters, 

Whose arte is cleped mechanike. 

Gower, Coni Am ant, vii. 

2f. Condition in life ; fortune. 

I noot which hath the wofullere mester. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 482. 

3f. Manner; kind; sort. 

But telleth me what mister men ye been. 

Chaucer, Knight s Tale. 1. 862. 

What mister thing is this? let me survey it 

Beau, and FL, Little French Lawyer, iL S. 


4. Need; necessity; anything necessary. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch.] 

Hit may wel be that mester were his mantyle to wassche. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), lit 842. 
Whan he com nygh he knewe well his vncle, and Baugh 
that he hadde grete myster of socoure. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.\ UL 476. 

Warld’s gear was henceforward the least of her care, nor 
was it likely to be muckle her mister. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xliv. 

mister 2 (mis'ter), r. [< mister n.] L trans. 
To occasion loss to. 

II. intrans. 1. To need; require. 

As for my name, it mietreth not to telL 

Spenser, F. Q., m. vit 5L 

2. To be in necessitous circumstances. — 3. 
To be necessary or indispensable. 

[Obsolete or Scotch in all uses.] 

misterm (mis-term'), v. t. [< mis- 1 4* term, r.] 
To designate wrongly ; miscall ; revile. 

World’s exile is death ; then banished 
Is death mis termed. Shak., R. and J., lit 3. 21. 

Not mee alone did he reuile and dare to the combat, but 
glickt at Paphatchet once more, and mietermed all our 
other Poets and writers about London. 

Nash, Strange Newes (1602), sig. C 2, 3. 

mifltershipt, n. A corruption of mistress-ship. 
Tamara. How now, good fellow I wouldst thou speak with 
us? 

Clown. Yea, forsooth, an your miStership be emperial. 

Shak., Tit And., iv. 4. 40. 

misteryM, ». An obsolete spelling of mystery 1 . 

mistery 2 ? (mis't6r-ih n. See mystery 2 . 

mist-flower (mist'flou'^r), ». A pretty com- 
posite plant, Eu- 
patorium ( Cono - 
clinium) ceeles- 
Hnum, found in 
the United States 
from Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio 
southward, oc- 
casionally culti- 
vated. Its cymoee 
blue heads suggest 
those of Ageratum. 
but are smaller and 
not so rich. 

mistful (mist'- 
ful), a. [< mist 1 
4- -ful.] Cloud- 
ed or dimmed 
with or as if 
with mist. 

I must perforce 

compound 
With mistful eyes, 
or they will issue 
too. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 6. 

185. 

misthakelt, ». [ME. mysthakel; < mist 1 4- hakel, 
a cover: see mist 1 and hackle 2 .] A covering of 
mist ; a cap of clouds. 

Mist mnged on the raor, malt on the monntes ; 

Vch hille hade a hatte, a myst-hakel huge. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Emght (E. E. T. 8.X L 208L 

misthink (mis-thingk'), v.; pret. and pp. mis- 
thouaht, ppr. misthinking. [< ME. *misthinken, 
misthenchen ; < mis- 1 4* thin* 1 .] I, intrans . To 
think erroneously or unfavorably. 

Whan they misthinke, they lightly let it passe. 

Court of Love, L 483. 

I hope your grace will not vds-think of me. 

Chapman (?), Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, iL 2. 
Yes, there is the note and all the parts, if I misthink not. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 



Mist-flower (Ettfa tor turn coties tinum). 


mistle 

Thoughts which how found they harbour in thy breast, 
Adam, misthought of her to thee so dear? 

MUton, P. L., lx. 289. 

ILt trans. To think ill of; have an erroneous 
or unfavorable opinion of. 

How will the country, for these woful chances. 

Misthink the king, and not be satisfied ! 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., it 6. 108. 

misthonghtf (mis-tMt'),w. [(wis- 1 4- thought.] 
Erroneous notion ; mistaken opinion. 

But I with better reason him avis’d. 

And shew’d him how, through error and misthought 

Of oar like persons, eath to be disguis’d. 

Or his exchange or freedom might be wrought 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. viiL 68. 

misthrive (mia-thriv'), v.i.; pret. misthrove 
(sometimes mis thrived), pp. misthricen, ppr. mis- 
th riving. [< mis- 1 4- thrive.] To thrive badly. 
Worcester. 

misthrow (mis-thro'), v. t. ; pret. mis threw, pp. 
mis thrown, ppr. misthr owing. [< ME. misthrow- 
cn; < mis- 1 + throw 1 , r.] To cast wrongly or 
amiss. 

Hast thou thyn efte ought [var. nought] misthrowe t 

Gower, Coni Am ant, L 

mistic (mis'tik), n. [Found only in the errone- 
ous spelling my 8 tick; < Sp. mistico : see mistico.] 
Same as mistico . 

mlsticalt. a. An obsolete spelling of mystical. 

mistico (mis'ti-ko), n. [< Sp. mistico = Cat. 
mistic, mistech, a vessel (see def.), < Ar. mestah, 
lit. a flat or plane ; cf. mosattah, adj., flat, plane, 
sath, a flat roof.] A small coasting-vessel, in 
character between a xebec and a felucca, used 
in the Mediterranean trade. 

mistidet (mis-tid'), v. i. [< ME. mistiden, < AS. 
mistidan, turn out ill, < mis - 4- Hdan, happen : 
see mis- 1 and Hde.] 1. To betide amiss or ill ; 
happen unfortunately. — 2. To suffer misfor- 
tune. 

Atte lute he shsl mishappe and mistide. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 

mifltigria (mis'ti-gris), n. [< F. mistigri , the 
knave of clubs; origin obscure.] In a variety 
of the game of poker, an additional card to whicn 
the holder can give the value of any card not 
already in his hand. The American Hoyle. 

mistiheadt (mis'ti-hed), n. [< misty 1 4- -head.] 
Uncertainty; obscurity; mystery. 

What meneth this? what is this mystihedcf 

Chaucer, Complaint of Man, L 224. 

mistily (mis'ti-li), adv. [< ME. mistily; < misty 1 
4- 4 y 2 .] In a misty manner ; dimly ; obscurely. 
Philosophies speken so mistUu 
In this craft that men can not oome therby. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, L 888. 

mistdmet, r. f. [< ME. mis- 1 4* fim* 1 .] 

To time wrongly ; say or do inopportunely or 
out of season. 

Golden words, bat mistimed above twelve hundred yean. 

Muman. 

mistimed (mis-tamd'), a. Ill-timed; ill-adapted 
or unsuited to the occasion or circumstances ; 
inopportune; unseasonable. 

This mistimed vaunt Scott 

Millions will have been uselessly squandered, and all 
because of mistimed economy and crass stupidity. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 405. 

mistiness (mis'ti-nes), n. A condition of being 
misty; obscurity: as, mistiness of weather; 
misHness of ideas. 

For the mistiness scattereth and break eth suddenly. 

Bacon , Nat Hist, * 91. 

mistiont, n. Same as mixtion. 

Both bodies do, by the new texture resulting from their 
rnisUon, produce color. Boyle, Colours. 

mistitle (mis-ti'tl), V. t.y pret. and pp. mistiUed, 
ppr. mis titling. [< mis- 1 4- title, v.] To call by 
a wrong title or name. 

Buchanan writes u if Ethelfrid, assisted by Keaulin, 
whom he mwtUle* King of East- Saxons, had before this 
time a battel with Aidan. MUton, Hist Eng., Iv. 

mistleH (mis'l), n. [Also mistel ; < ME. mistle, 
misHl . < AS. mistel , bird-lime, mistletoe (L. vis- 
cus) (also in comp, acmistel, i oak-mistle,’ and 
misteltdn, mistletoe), also basil (L. ocimum) (also 
in comp, eorthmistel , ‘ earth-mistle,’ basil) (= 
MD. mistel = OHG. mistil, MHG. G. mistel = Icel. 
mistU = Sw. Dan. mistel, mistletoe); prob., with 
formative -el, < *mist, bird-lime, glue, = OD. 
mest, mist, bird-lime, glue, also dung, D. meat. 
dung : see mist 1 . Hence, in comp. ? mistlethrush, 
mistletoe.] 1. Bird-lime. — 2. Mistletoe. 

If enowe do continue, sheepe hardly that fare 
Crave mistle and ivie for them for to spare. 

Tusser, Husbandry. (Latham.) 

Mistle, which groweth upon apple-trees and crab-trees, 
is a great number of white or yealow berries, viacum. 

Withal*, Diet (ed. 10O6X p. 96. (Naves.) 
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mistiest, v. i. An obsolete form of mizzle 1 . 
mistlethrush (mis'l-thrush), w. [Also com- 
monly missel-thrush; formerly also miselthrush , 
misseUtrush ; so called because it is fond of the 
berries of the mistle or mistletoe ; < mistle 1 4* 
thrush l. Cf. equiv. G. misteldrossel ( drossel = E. 
throstle) and mistier .] A species of thrush, the 
Turdus viscivorus , common in most parts of Eu- 



Mistlethrush ( Turdus viscivorus). 


rope, and some parts of western Asia and north- 
ern Africa. Like the fieldfare, mavis, redwing, black- 
bird, and ring-ousel, it lean abundant ami well-known Eng- 
lish thrush. It is the largest European bird of its kind, 
measuring from 11 to lli inches in length and about 19} 
in extent of wings. The form is stout, and the coloration 
most like that of the song- thrush, T. musieus. The upper 
parts are grayish-brown, grayer on the head, and of a yel- 
lowish tinge on the rump ; there is a whitish streak from 
the bill over the eye, ana the under parts are whitish, pro- 
fusely spotted with black. Also called, locally, ttorm-eoek, 
thrice-cock, holmthrxuh, serecchthrush. 

We meet in Aristotle with one kind of thrush called the 
miael thrush, or feeder upon miseltoe. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., it 6. 

mistletoe (miz'- or mis'l-to), n. [Formerly also 
misseltoe , misletoe , miseltoe , misleto, var. missel- 
den, misseldine, miscleden; < ME. *mistelton (f), < 
AS. misteltdn,mistiltdn(=z Icel. mistilteinn= Dan. 
mistelten) y mistletoe, < mistel, bird-lime, also 
mistletoe, and basil, 4- tan , a twig: see mistle 1 
and tan' 2 . The second element, having passed 
out of common use as a separate word, suffered 
alteration to - toe , the radical final n being ap- 
par. taken as the old plural suffix -n.] 1 . A Eu- 
ropean plant, Viseum album , of the natural order 
Loranthacew, growing parasitically on various 
trees. It is a jointed dichotomous shrub, with sessile, 
oblong, entire leaves, and small yellowish-green flowers, 
the whole forming a pendent bush, which is covered In 



Branch of Mistletoe {Viseum album ), with fruits. 
a, longitudinal section through the male flower ; b, the female inflo- 
rescence. 


winter with small white berries containing a glutinous 
substance. The shrub is said to be disseminated by birds, 
which eat the berries and disperse the undigested seeds in 
their droppings. It is found on a great variety of trees, 
especially the apple-tree, but seldom on the oak. The 
mistletoe (compare def. 2) was consecrated to religious 
purposes by the ancient Celtic nations of Europe, and 
was held in peculiar veneration by the Druids, especially 
when found growing on the oak. Traces of this old super- 
stitious regard for the mistletoe still survive in European 
countries, as in the custom of kissing under it at Christ- 
mas. It was formerly highly esteemed as an antispas- 
modic, but is not now so used. It seems, however, to 
have some pharmaco dynamic properties. 


Like som rare Fruit-Tree over-topt with spight 
Of Briers and Bushes . . . 

Till choakt with all, it dies as they do growe, 

And beareth nought but Moss and Misseltoe. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du B&rtas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 
The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 

The holly branch shone on the old oak-wall. 

T. H. Bayiy, The Mistletoe Bough. 

2. A plant of some other species of Fiscum, or 
of one of the genera Loranthus , Phoradendron, 
and Arceuthobium , their species almost all hav- 
ing the same parasitic habit. The mistletoe {Vis- 
cum ) mentioned by Latin writers in their account of the 
Druids is thought by some to have been Loranthus Euro- 
pceus of southern Europe, said to grow on a species of oak 
in the south of France. The mistletoe of the eastern United 
States is Phoradendron Jlavescens, common on various trees, 
especially the tupelo and red maple. See gad-bush. 

mistlike (mist'llk), adv. [< mist 1 4* like 2 .] In 
the manner of a mist. 

Mist4xke, infold me from the search of eyes. 

Shak., R. and J„ ill. 8. 78. 

miBtr&dition (mis-tra-dish'on), n. [< mis- 1 4* 
tradition.] A wrong or false tradition; mis- 
applied tradition. 

The huge corruptions of the Church, 

Monsters of mistradiHon. 

Tennyson , Queen Mary, iv. 2. 

mistrain (mis-tran'), r. t. [< mis- 1 4- train.] 
To train or educate amiss. 

With eorruptfull brybes is to untruth mis trayned. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 54. 

mistral (mis'tral), n. [< F. mistral = Sp. mis- 
tral, < Pr. mistral , OPr. maestral , lit. ‘the mas- 
ter-wind, J < maestre , master, < L. magister , mas- 
ter: see master 1 .] In southern France and vi- 
cinity, a cold and dry northwest wind which 
blows in furious gusts from time to time in much 
of that region, notably in winter. The mistral 
derives its peculiar properties from the character of the 
country over which it blows; it extends from the mouth 
of the Ebro to the Gulf of Genoa, but iB strongest and 
most frequent over Provence, and especially in the delta 
of the Rhone. Also written maestral. 

When the Mistral blows, the sky is almost always blue 
and cloudless, and the air very dry ; the contrast between 
the prevailing sunshine and the piercing cold of the wind 
is very striking. In the Rhone valley every second day is 
a Mistral day ; in Marseilles it blows 175 days in the year. 

Fischer. 

It is only truth to say, however, that the mistral , an odi- 
ous, cold, cutting northeast wind, blows here in the winter, 
and gives Avignon a bad name. 

CL D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, L 

mistranscription (mis-trkn-skrip'shon), n . [< 
mis- 1 4* transcription.] A wrong or imperfect 
transcription ; a faulty copy. 

A mistake arising from the mistranscription of the title. 

Encyc. Brit., XV. 219. 

mistranslate (mis-tr&ns-lat'), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. mistranslated , ppr. mistranslating. [< mis- 1 
4* translate .] To translate erroneously. 

Eusebius by them misseiranslated. 

Bp. HaU, Honour of Married Clergy, L f 25. 

mistranslation (mis-tr&ns-la'shon), n. [< mis- 1 
4* translation.] An erroneous translation or 
version. 

mistransportt (mis-tr&ns-port'), v. t. [< mis- 1 
4* transport.] To mislead by passion or strong 
feeling. 

And can ye then with patience think that any ingenuous 
Christian should be so farre mis-transported as to condemn 
a good prayer because, as it is in his heart, .so is it in his 
book too? Bp. Hall, An Humble Remonstrance. 

mistreadingt (mis-tred'ing), n. [< mis- 1 4- 
treading.] A wrong treading or going; hence, 
a false step; an evil course. 

But thou dost in thy passages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 
To punish my mistreadings. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iiL 2. 1L 

mistreat (mis-tret'), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- treat, t\] 
To treat badly ; maltreat; abuse. [Rare.] 

A poor mistreated democratic beast 

Southey, Nondescripts, iv. (Davies.) 

mistreatment (mis-tret'ment), n. [< mis- 1 
4- treatment.] Wrong or unkind treatment; 
abuse. 

mistreSB (mis'tres), n. [Formerly also mistres , 
mistris , misteris; < ME. maistresse , mastresse, < 
OF. maistresse, F. maUrcssc = It. maestressa , < 
ML. magistressa , magistrissa , magistrix (for L. 
magistra), fern, of L. magister , master, chief: 
see mister 1 , master 1 . In familiar use the word 
has been contracted to missis or missus , a form 
regarded as vulgar except when written Mrs, 
and used as a title, correlated to Mr. : see missis. 
The term is also abbreviated Miss , esp. as a title, 
now of different signification from Mrs. : see 
)wma‘ 2 .] 1. A woman who has authority or pow- 
er of coutrol, as over a house or over other per- 
sons ; a female head, chief, or director ; a wo- 


man who is served by or has the ordering of 
others : the feminine correlative of master: as, 
the mistress of a family or of a school. It is 
also extended to things which are spoken of as 
feminine. 

The same seruauntes do werke not to the only vse of Ilia 
said MaMresse, but to his or their owne use. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. H.\ p. 380. 

Vertue once made that contrie Mistres ouer all the 
worlde. Aseham, The Scholemaster, p. 72. 

That prudent Pallas, Albions Misteris, 

That Great Eliza. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Babylon. 

The maids officious round their mistress wait. 

Pope , Iliad, iil. 526. 

At 7 the Children are set to work ; 20 under a Mistress 
to spin Wool and Flax, to Knit Stockings. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[II. 251. 

2. A title of address or term of courtesy near- 
ly equivalent to madam, formerly applied to 
any woman or girl, but now chiefly ana specifi- 
cally to married women, written in the abbre- 
viated form Mrs. (now pronounced mis'ez), and 
used before personal names. In English law 
it is the proper style of the wife of an esquire 
or gentleman. See miss 2 . 

Tis well, mistress: your choice agrees with mine. 

Shak., Pericles, iL 5. 18. 

If Mr. Bickerst&ff marries a child of any of his old com- 
panions, I hope mine shall have the preference : there is 
Mrs. Mary is now sixteen. Steele, Tatler. 

Now minlress Gilpin (careful soul !) 

Had two stoue bottles found. 

Cotcpcr, John Gilpin. 

In 1884, Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Hannah More [unmarried] . . . were published. 

Chambers , Eng. Literature (ed. Carruthers), VI. 336. 

Mrs. Browning's later poems chiefly concerned public 
affairs. Diet. Nat. Biog., VII. 81. 

3. A woman who has mastered any art or 
branch of study : used also of things. 

Rest, then, assur’d, 

I am the mistress of my art, and fear not 

Fletcher ( and another ?), Prophetess, iL 1. 

The mind of man is in the duties of religion so little 
mistress of strict attention, so unable to fix itself steadily 
even on God. Bp. AUerbury, Sermons, II. xix. 

A letter desires all young wives to make themselves 
mistresses of Wingate’s Arithmetic. Addison, Spectator. 

4. A woman who is beloved and courted; a 
woman who has command over a lover’s heart; 
a sweetheart : now used only in poetic language 
or as an archaism. 

O ! mistress mine, where are you roaming? 

O ! stay and hear ; your true love ’s coming. 

Shak., T. N., iL 3. 4<X 

6. A woman who illicitly occupies the place of 
a wife. 

Ay, go, you cruel man ! go to your mistresses, and leave 
your poor wife to her miseries. Colman , Jealous Wife, i. 
But soon, his wrath being o’er, he took 
Another mistress, or new book. 

Byron, Mazeppa, iv. 

6f. In the game of bowls, the small ball at which 
the players aim ; the jack. 

Zelmane vsing her owne byas, to bowl neer the mistresse 
of her owne thoughts. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, IIL 

There ’s three nibs gone, I 've a clear way to the mistress. 

Middleton, No Wit Like a Woman's, iL 3. 

mistress (mis'tres), v. [< mistress, w.] I.f in - 
trans. To attend as a lover upon a mistress; 
pay court to women. 

The idleness, which yet thou canst not file 

By dressing, mistressing , and complement. 

G. Herbert, Church Porch, st 14. 

n. trans. To become mistress of. [Rare.] 

This one is a first-rate gilder, she tnistressed it entirely 
in three days. 

C. Reads, Never too Late to Mend, xlii. (Davies.) 
mistresslyt (mis'tres-li), a. [< mistress 4- -ly 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to a mistress, as of a household. 

Will he take from me the mistresdy management, which 
I had not faultily discharged? 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I. 298. (Davies.) 

mistress-ship (mis'tres-8hip) ; n. [< mistress 
4* -ship.] 1 . Rule or dominion of one who is 
mistress; authority exercised by a woman. 

If any of them shall usurp a mistress-ship over the rest, 
or make herself a queen over them. 

Bp. HaU, Resolutions for Religion, S IL 

2f. Ladyship : a style of address, preceded by 
a possessive pronoun: as, vour mistress-ship. 
mistrial (mis-tri'al), n. K mis- 1 4* trial.] In 
late : (a) A trial the result of which is vitiated 
by errors, as by disqualification in a juror or 
in the judge. 

The law here grants a mistrial for inebriety among the 
Jurors, but sees no extenuating circumstance in the alco- 
holic insanity of the accused. 

Alien, atid Neurol., VIII. 270. 
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mistrial 

(6) More loosely, an inconclusive trial ; a trial 
that fails to issue in a decision, as where the 
jury cannot agree. 

If there had been a mistrial, the colored Jurymen voting 
to aoquit and the white jurymen to convict, etc. 

Philadelphia Press, July 1, 1880. 

mist-rick (mist'rik), n. [< mist 4- *rick (f) 
for reeky vapor.] A dense mist. [Australia.] 

The dawn at “ Morrabinda ” was a mist-rick dull and 
dense, the sunrise was a sullen, sluggish lamp. 

Contemporary Rev., III. 406. 

mi8tristt f n. and r. An obsolete form of mistrust. 

mistrowt, V. [< ME. mistrowen, < AS. *mistreo- 
wian, mistriwan (= OHG. missatruen , MHG. 
missetrouen , G. misstrauen = Icel. mistrua ), mis- 
trow, mistrust; < mis- 1 4- tredwian, tredwan, 
trow: see mis - 1 and trow.] I. intrans . To dis- 
trust ; doubt. 

And in thaire hertes thai bigan 
To be mietrowand ilka man 
To Ood thai groched al bidene. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.X p. 74. 
3 e no more so mietrowand, 

But trowe trewly. 

York Plays, p. 464. 

But our Lady was evyr s ted fast in the feit, 

And mystrowid not of his resureccion. 

MS. Laud. 416, f. 42. ( HaUiweU. .) 

n. trans. To doubt; mistrust. 

•' Yef this be so,” quod the luge, “neuer shall I mgs- 
trowe the.” Merlin (E. E. T. a), L 21. 

mistrowt, n. [< ME. mistrowe ; < mis trow, r.] 
Mistrust. William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 

1. 3314. 

mistrowingt, n. [< ME. mistrowyngc; verbal 
n. of mistrowy t>.] Distrust; suspicion. 

For espy all and mistrowynges, 

The! did than such thynges 
That every man might other know. 

Gower, Conf. Am ant., vi. 

mistrust (mis-trust'), ». [< ME. mistrost , mis- 
triste (= MD. mistroost = OHG. missetrost ); < 
mis- 1 4* trust.] Lack of trust or confidence; 
suspicion. 

Your mistrust cannot make me a traitor. 

Shak., As you Like it, 1. 3. 58. 

On mistrust that the Nations beyond Bodotria would 
generally rise, and forelay the passages by land, he caused 
his Fleet, makeing a great shew, to bear along the Coast. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ii 

mistrust (mis-trust'), r. t. [< ME. * mistrustcn , 
mistrysten, mistristen ; < 4- trusty t>.] 1 . To 

suspect ; doubt ; regard with suspicion or jeal- 
ousy. 

For though a man be falle in jalous rage, 

Let maken with this water hia potage, 

And never shal he more his wlf mistriste. 

Chaucer , ProL to Pardoner’s Tale, L 88. 

Mystruste not thy frende for none accusement. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 832. 

I will never mistrust my wife again. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 6. 141. 

I am ever ready to mistrust a promising title. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 4. 

2. To suspect; apprehend: said of a fact or 
circumstance. 

This is an accident of hourly proof, 

Which I mistrusted not 

Shak., Much Ado, iL L 189. 

mistruster (miB-trus'ter), n. One who mis- 
trusts. Milton. 

You infidelles and mistruster » of Ood. 

Barnes, Works, p. 864. 

mistrustful (mis-trust' ful), a. [< mistrust , n., 
4- - ful .] Having mistrust ; wanting trust or 
confidence; suspicious; doubting: as, a mis- 
trustful spirit. 

In ordinary conferences easie and apert, in conuersation 
simple, in capitulation snbtill and mistrustfuU. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 246. 
I hold it cowardice 

To rest mistrustful where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in sign of love. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VL, iv. 2. & 

mistrustfully (mis-trust'ful-i), adv. In a mis- 
trustful manner; with misgiving, suspicion, or 
doubt. 

mi8trU8tfulness (rais-trust'ful-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being mistrustful; suspicion ; 
doubt. 

mistrustless (mis-trust'les), a. [< mistrust , n., 
4* -less.] Unsuspecting; unsuspicious. 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place. 

Goldsmith, Dea. ViL, L 27. 

mistryst 1 , «. t. An obsolete variant of mistrust . 

mistryst 2 (mis-trist'), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- tryst. 
Cf . mistrust.] To disappoint by failing to keep 
an engagement; bring into trouble or confusion 
by disappointing; deceive; use ill. [Scotch.] 
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They are sair mistrysted yonder in their Parliament 
House. Scott, Bob Boy, xiv. 

mist-tree (mist'tre), n. See IAtsea and Rhus. 
mistune (mis-tun'), V. t.\ pret. and pp. mistunedy 
ppr. mistuning . [< mi$-l + tune,v. J 1. To tune 
incorrectly. 

My Instrument mystunyd shall hurt a trew song. 

Skelton , A Clarioorde. 
Oft from the body, by long ails mistimed. 

These evils sprung. 

Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health. 

2. To sing out of tune. 

While hymn mistimed and muttered prayer 
The victim for his fate prepare. 

Scott, Lend of the Isles, v. 28. 

mi8turnt (mis-tern'). t?. [< ME. misturrwn, mis- 
toumeny mistomen; ( mis- 1 4* turn , v.] I, trans. 
To turn aside wrongly ; pervert. 

Naturel entencyon ledith yow to thilke verray good, but 
many manere errours mistometh yow therefro. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ilL prose 8. 

II. intrans. To go wrong. 

And whan this littel worlde mistoumeth. 

The great worlde all overtorneth. 

Gower, Conf. Am ant., Prol. 

mistufl, mixt US (mis'-, miks'tus), n. [< L. mis- 
tuSy mvxtuSy a mixing, mingling, < miscere, pp. 
mistusy mixtuSy mix : see twLc 1 .] In bot. f a cross- 
breed. Gray. See cross 1 , 11. 
mistutor (mis-tu'tor), v. t. [< mis- 1 + tutor , r.] 
To instruct amiss. 

Gay mistutored youths, who ne’er the charm 
Of Virtue hear, nor wait at Wisdom’s door. 

T. Edtcards, Sonnets, xxviii., To G. Onslow. 

misty (mis'ti), a. [< ME. misty, mysty, < AS. 
mistigy misty, dark (= MD. mistigh = MLG. 
mistichy foggy), < misty darkness: see mist 1 , w.] 

1. Accompanied or characterized by mist; 
overspread with mist: as, misty weather; a 
misty atmosphere ; a misty day. 

For I have seyn of a ful mysty morwe 
Folwen ful oft a merye aomeres day. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ilL 1060. 
Night’s candles are bamt out, and jocund day 
8tands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

Shak., R. and J., ill. 6. 10. 

2. Dim, obscure, or clouded, as if by mist; 
hence, confused; not perspicuous: as, misty 
sight; a misty writer or treatise; a misty ex- 
planation. 

Blind were those eyes, saw not how bright did shine 
Through flesh’s misty veil those beams divine. 

Donne, On Mrs. Boulstred. 
To be misty is not to be mystic. 

Lowell, 8tudy Windows, p. 201. 

misunderstand (mis-un-d6r-stand'). v. t.; pret. 
and pp. misunderstood , ppr. misunderstanding . 
[< wis* 1 4* understand.] 1. To understand 
amiss; attach a false meaning to; take in a 
wrong sense; misconceive; interpret or ex- 
plain to one’s self erroneously. 

What ! will some men say, shall a man be ruined eter- 
nally for a misunderstood place of 8criptnre? 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xL 
This, if it be neglected, will make the reader very much 
mistake and misunderstand his meaning. Locke. 

Bude America, with her . . . misunderstood yearning 
for a rightful share of the culture and beauty of the older 
world. Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 889. 

2. To fail to understand (a person with refer- 
ence to his words or actions) : as, I misunder- 
stood you. as Syn. To misapprehend, 
misunderstandert (mis-un-d£r-stan'd6r), w. 
One who misunderstands. 

But diuers and many texts . . . semed unto the miss- 
vnderwtanders to speake against purgatory. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 324. 

misunderstanding (mis-un-d^r-stan'ding), n. 
[Verbal n. of misunderstand , t;.] 1. Mistake as 

to the meaning of something ; misconception ; 
erroneous interpretation. 

Sometimes the misunderstanding of a word has scattered 
and destroyed those who have been in possession of vic- 
tory. South, Sermons, I. viii. 

You see how clearly I have endeavoured to explicate this 
harm lease position ; yet I perceive some tough misunder- 
standings will not be satisfied. 

Bp. Hall, To the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

2. A disagreement ; difference; dissension; 
quarrel. 

Servants mistake, and sometimes occasion misunder- 
standings among friends. Swift. 

misusage (mis-u'zaj), w. [< OF. mesusage (F. 
tndsusage), misusage, < mesuser, misuse: see 
misuse, r.] Ill usage ; bad treatment ; abuse. 

The fame of their misusage so prevented them that the 
people of that place also, offended thereby, would bring 
In no wares. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 21. 


misween 

misusancet, «. [< OF. mesusance, misusage, < 

mesuser , misuse : see misuse, v., and of. usance.] 
Ill treatment ; misuse. 

He had chafed at their misusance. 

Bp. Hacket , A bp. Williams, L 202. (Davies.) 

misuse (mis-uz'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. misused, 
ppr. misusing. [< ME. misusen , miseusen, < OF. 
mesuser, mesuzer (F. misuser), < tnes- 4* user, 
use: see mis- 2 and use, t?.] 1. To treat or use 

improperly; apply to an improper purpose; 
make a false or improper use of. 

Me thinketh these wordes thou misusesL 

Gower, Conf. Amant, v. 
Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crush’d the sweet poison of misused wine. 

MUton, Cornua, 1. 47. 

2. To use or treat badly ; abuse or maltreat in 
act or speech. 

Hang him, dishonest varlet! we cannot misuse him 
enough. Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 106. 

He that did wear this head was one 
That pilgrims did misuse. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 
=Syn. Abuse, Misuse. See abuse. 
misuse (mis-us'), ». [< ME. misuse, < OF. mesus, 
mesuis, mesuz, ill use, < mes- + us, use : see mis- 2 
and use , n.] 1. Improper use; misapplication; 
employment in a wrong way or to a bad pur- 
pose ; perversion. 

How names taken for things mislead the understanding, 
the attentive reading of philosophical writers would dis- 
cover, and that in words little suspected of any such mis- 
use. Locke. 

After the misuse of the one talent 

Bp. Halt, Cont, Veil of Moses. 

2. Abuse; ill treatment. 

Upon whose dead corpse there was such misuse . . . 
By those Welshwomen done, as may not be, 

Without much shame, retold or spoken of. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 1. 43. 
= gyn. 1. Perversion, profanation, prostitution. See 
abuse, v.t 

misusementf (mis-uz 'ment), n. [< OF. mes- 
vsementy < mesuser , misuse: see misuse , v., and 
-ment.] The act of misusing ; misuse ; abuse. 

And Darius ooulde not bee otherwise persuaded but that 
shee was slayn because she would not consent to her mis- 
usement. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 82. 

misuser (mis-u'z6r), n. [< misuse , v., 4* -er 1 .] 
1 . One who misuses ; one who uses incorrect- 
ly. — 2. In law, abuse of any liberty or benefit 
such as may cause its forfeiture. 

An office, either public or private, may be forfeited by 
. . . mie-user or abuse, as if a judge takes a bribe, or a 
park-keeper kills deer without authority. 

Blackstone, Com., II. x. 

miflvalue (mis-val'u), v. t . ; pret. and pp. mis- 
valued, ppr. misvaluing. [< mis- 1 4- value , t\] 
To value falsely or too little ; misesteem ; un- 
derrate. 

I am so yong, I dread my warke 
Wot be misvalued both of old and yong. 

IF. Brotcne, Young Willie and Old Wemock. 

misventure (mis-ven'tnr), n. [< mis- 1 4- ven- 
ture. Cf. misadventure .] An unfortunate ven- 
ture ; a misadventure. 

All friends were touched with a kind of ... joy to see, 
as I said, the color of Jack's money, after so many uneven - 
lures and foiled straggles. Carlyle, In Fronde. 

misventUTOUS (mis-ven'tur-us), a. [< mis- 1 4- 
venturous.] Wanting boldness or daring; tim- 
orous ; fearful. 

Misventurous Irishwomen, giving up their plan of emi- 
gration. Carlyle, The Century, XXIV. 20. 

misvoucht (mis-vouch' ), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- vouch.] 
To vouch or allege falsely. 

That very text or saying ... is misvouched. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Britain. 

misw&nder (mis-won'dSr), v. i. [ME. miswan- 
deren; (.mis- 1 4* wander.] To wander; stray. 

The miswandrynge erronr misledeth hem into false 
goodes. Chaucer , Boethius, lit prose 2. 

miswayt (mis-wa'), n. [ME. miswaie ; < mis- 1 
4- way.] A wrong path. 

Whoso that sekith soth by a deep thoght and coveyteth 
nat to ben deseyvyd by no mys weyes, lat him rollen and 
trenden withinne hymself the lyht of his inward syhte. 

Chaucer, Boethiua, iii. meter 11. 

miswayt, adv. [ME. mysuey ; adverbial use of 
misway, n.] Wrong; wrongly; amiss; astray. 
Ix>ve makith alle to goon myswey. 

Rom. of the Bose, 1. 4766. 

misweart (mis-war'), v. i. [< mis- 1 4- wear 1 .] 
To wear ill ; prove bad on wearing. See quo- 
tation under miswork , v. t. 
miswedt (mis-wed'), v. t. [< mis- 1 4- wed.] To 
wed unsuitably. Milton. 
misweent (mis-wen'), V. i. and t. [< mis- 1 4* 
ween.] To misjudge ; distrust. 
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misween 

Full happle man ( miswcening much) was hee, 

So rich a spoHe within his power to see. 

Spenser, Astrophel, 1. 100. 

mi8wendt (mis-wend'), v. i. [< ME. miswetiden, 

< AS. mimendan (= OHG. missawentjan, MHG. 
missewenden), turn wrong, pervert, go wrong, < 
mis- 4* wen dan, turn, go: see ww* 1 and trend 1 .] 
To go wrong; wander; stray. 

And eche In his complainte telleth 
How that the worlde is miswent. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 

But things miscounselled must needs miswend. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 128. 

miswint, v. t. [ME. miswinnan ; < mi*- 1 4- trtn.] 
To obtain by fraud or cheating. 

For- thy he eet mete of more cost, mortrewes and potages. 
Of that that men myswonne thei maden hem wel at ese. 

Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 48. 

xniswitt, r. t. [ME. miswiten ; < mis- 1 4- wit 1 , 
t\] To know ill. 

miswivet, v. t. and i. [< ME. mistciven; < mis- 1 
4- wive.] To marrv unsuitably. 

miswomant, n. [Formerly also misswoman; < 
mi*- 1 4- trowun.] An evil woman ; a temptress. 

Fly the miswoman, least she thee deceiue. 

Remedy of Love, 1. 148. 

miswontingt, n. [< mis- 1 4- wonting.] Disuse ; 
want of practice. 

These feeble beginnings of luke warme grace ... by 
misiconting perish. Bp. Mall, Divine Meditation, vil. 

mis-wordt (mis-w6rd'), n. [< ME. misword (= 
MHG. mis-wort ); < mis- 1 + word.] 1. A curse. 
— 2. A word uttered amiss. 

The Tyrants sword 

Is not made drunk with blond for a Miss-word. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Captaines. 

misworkt, V. [< ME. miswerken, miswerchen ; < 
mis- 1 4- work , t?.] I. intrans. To work or do ill. 

Cheresche here & chaste 3 if that chaunce falles 

That ache wold miswerche wrongli any time. 

WUliam of Paleme (E. £. T. S.X 1. 5148. 

II. trans . To do or make badly. 

Which law [5 Elis., c. 4], being generally transgressed, 
makes the people buy in effect chaff for corn ; for that 
which is misvcrought will mis wear. Bacon, Judicial Charge. 

miflWOrship (mis-w^r'ship), n. [< mis- 1 4- wor- 
ship, n.] Worship of a wrong object; false 
worship. 

In respect of misworship, he was the son of the first J ere- 
boham, who made Israel to sin. 

Bp. Hall, Joash with Elisha Dying. 

Such hideous jungle of misworships, misbeliefs, men 
made as we are did actually bold by and live at home in. 

Carlyle. 

mi8W0rship (mis- w6r 'ship), r. t . ; pret. and pp. 
misworshiped or misworshjpped, ppr. misworship- 
ing or miswor shipping. [< mis- 1 4- worship , r.] 
To worship wrongly or improperly. 

There are not wanting nations . . . which have mis- 
toorshipped it Ithe heaven) for their God. 

Bp. Hau, Soul’s Farewell to Earth, f 3. 

misworshiper, misworshipper (mis-w6r'ship- 
£r), tr. One who mis worships. 

God is made oar idol, and we the miswonhippen of him. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon at Whitehall, 1640. 

miswrencht (mis-rench'), v. t. [< m**- 1 4- 
wrench , t?.] To twist or turn out of the right 
course. 

The wardes of the chirche key 
Through mlshandliuge ben miswreint. 

Gower , Conf. Amant., v. 

mis write (mis-rit'), v. t.; pret. miswrote, pp. 
miswritten, ppr. miswriting. [< ME. miswriten , 

< AS. miswritan, write wrongly, < mis-, wrong- 
ly, 4- writan , write: see mis- 1 and write.] To 
write incorrectly; make a mistake in writing. 
Chaucer. 

He [Josephus] did mis- write some number of the years. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, II. xxil fi 6 . 
But the manuscript 1 b all in one simple, undisguised, 
.... interlineation save 
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miazealons (mis-zel'us), a. [< mi*- 1 4* zeal- 
ous.] Actuated by false zeal. 

Go on now, ye miszealous spirits. 

Bp. Hall, Noah’s Dove. 

mit, n. See mitt. 

mita (me'ta), n. [Sp., a tribute, payment: see 
mite 2 .] Forced labor inTnines, farms, and fac- 
tories to which the Indians of Peru were for- 
merly subjected. One seventh of the male population 
were Bubject to service for a year, for which they were 
to he paid, but they could not he taken beyond a specified 
distance from their homes. 

mitainet, n. A Middle English form of mitten. 

mitcal (mit'kal), n. Same as miskal. 

mitcht, n. [< ME. micche, mycche, miche (cf. MD. 
MLG. micke), < OF. miche = Pr. mica , micha, a 
small loaf of bread, lit. a crumb, < L. mica, a 
crumb: see mica 1 , mie.] A loaf of bread. 

He that hath mycehes tweyne, 

Ne value in his demeigne, 

Lvveth more at ese, and more is riche, 

Than doth he that is chiche. 

Rom. of the Rose , 1. 5586. 

mitch-board (mich'bdrd), n. Xaut., a crutch 
for the support of a boom or mast. See crutch 1 , 
3 (d). [Local ; Eng.] 

Mitchella (mi-chel'&), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 
1753), named after John Mitchell, a botanist of 
Virginia.] A genus of plants of the natural 
order Rubiacecc and the tribe Anihospermect , 
characterized by having perfect flowers with a 
funnel-shaned corolla, which is from three- to 
six-lobed, the stamens inserted upon its throat, 
and by the hairy style, which has four thread- 
shaped lobes. They are creeping herbs, with opposite 
round-ovate leaves having minute stipules, ana small 
white fragrant dimorphous flowers, which are axillary or 
terminal, and grow in pairs. The fruit 1 b a scarlet beny- 
like double drupe. There are 2 species, an American, M. 
repens, the partridge- berrv, and a Japanese, which, how- 
ever, may be identical with the American. See partridge- 
berry. 

mite 1 (mit), n. [< ME. mite , mute, < AS. mite 
— MD. mijte , D. mijt = MLG. LG. mite = OHG. 
mica, mizza , MHG. mize , G. (after LG.) miete = 
Dan. mide (cf. F. mite, Sp. mita, ML. mita, < 
LG.), a mite; prob. lit. ‘cutter/ ‘biter/ from 
the verb shown in Goth, maitan = Icel. meita = 
AS. *m<£tan, cut: see emmet , ant 1 .] 1. A small 
arachnidan of the order Acarida; any acarid. 
Mites once formed a comprehensive genus Acarus or family 
Acaridce, terms not yet obsolete ; hut, with the introduction 
of many more genera, the establishment of several fami- 
lies, and the elevation of the group to the rank of an order, 
a more elaborate nomenclature has been established, In 
which neither Acarus nor Acarida is retained. (See Aca- 
rida.) Adult mites are eight-legged like mostarachnidans; 
hut some six-legged immature forms at one time consti- 
tuted a supposed geuns Leptus. (See Leptus, and cat under 
harvest-tick.) The species of mites are very numerous, di- 


To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven? 


feminine handwriting, and with no 
only here and there the correction of a miswritten word. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 799. 

miswrought (mis-rat'), a. [< mis- 1 + wrought.] 
Badly done. Bacon. 

mi8y (mis'i), n. [Also missy ; < F. misy, < L. 
muty, < Gr. picrv, an ore supposed to be cop- 
peras; perhaps of Egyptian origin.] A sul- 
phur-yellow mineral occurring in loose aggre- 
gations of small crystalline scales, it consists 
of hydrous sulphate of iron, and is derived from the de- 
composition of pyrite. Also called yellow copperas and 

nSsyoke (mis-yok'), r. t . and ; pret. and pp. 
misyoked, ppr. misyoking. [< w**- 1 4- yoke , r.] 
To yoke or join unsuitably . 

Perpetually and finally hindered in wedlock, by mis- 
yoking with a diversity or nature as well as of religion. 

MUton, Divorce, ii. 19. 


specie 

versified in form, and various in habits. Many are parasitic; 
others are terrestrial or aquatic; others live in cheese, 
flour, sugar, etc. Mite is consequently much used in com- 
position. The cheese-mite or flour-mite is Tyroglyphussiro 
or T. longior ; the sugar-mite is Glyciphaga pru noruin, or 
another of the same genos. Such mites compose the fam- 
ily Tyroglyphidce, and are among those longer known as 
species of Acarus or Acaridce. Itch-mites are Sarcoptidce, 
as Sarcoptes scabiei. (See cut under itch-mite.) M an ge- 
nii teB are Demodicidoe ; garden-mites or harvest-mites, 
Trombidiidce; spinning-mites, Tetranychidoe; beetle-mites 
or wood-mites, Oribatidce; spider-mites, Gamatida ; water- 
mites, Hydrachnidce ; snout-mites, BaeUidce; gall -mites, 
PhytopUdce. Certain mites, the Jxodidat, are commonly 
distinguished as ticks, as Ixodes ricinus (see cut under Aca- 
rida \ and those of the family Trombidiidce are indifferently 
called harvest-mites, harvest-ticks, harvest-bugs , red-bugs, and 
by other names. See the compound and technical names. 

That cheese of itself breeds mites or maggots, I deny. 

Ray , Works of Creation, il. 

8 ay what the use, were finer optica given, 

“ * * " * prehen d the hei 

s opt, Essay on Man, L 196. 

2. Some insect like or likened to a mite, as a 
dust-louse ( Psocus ). 

For life is so high a perfection of being that in this re- 
spect the least fly or nwe is a more noble being than a star. 

South, Works, III. x. 

mite 2 (mit), n. [< ME. mite , myte (= OF. mite, 
a small coin, = Sp. mi ta, a payment, assessment, 
tribute). < MD. mijte , D. mijt, small coin, a mite ; 
prob. akin to mite 1 , from the same root, Gotb. 
maitan , etc., cut : see mite 1 .] 1. A small coin 
of any kind, of slight value ; any very small sum 
of money. No coin seems to have been so 
called specifically. 

William wigtli with-oute any more, 

Greithed him as gaill as anv gom thurt bene, 

Of alle trie a-tir that to kni 3 t longed. 

So that non mixt a- mend a mite worth, 1 wene. 

WUliam of Pcdcrne (E. E. T. 8 .), L 4543. 

And though the number of sheep Increase never so fast, 
yet the price falleth not one mite, because there he so few 
sellers. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 

There came a certain poor widow, and she threw in [». e. 
into the treasury] two mRes [tr. Gr Anrioi* : see lepton and 
minute), which make a farthing. Mark xiL 42. 


miter 

We usually observe the same routine. I put down my 
mite first ; then my young family enroll their contribu- 
tions, . . . and then Mr. Pardiggle brings up the rear. 

Dickens, Bleak House, viiL 

2f. An English weight somewhat heavier than 
a grain troy. — 3f. An old money of account, the 
twenty-fourth part of a penny. 

4 mites is the aliquot part of a peny, viz. i, for 6 times 
4 is 24, and so many mites marchants assigns to 1 peny. 

T. HOI, Arithmetic (10OOX IIL I. 

4. Anything very small ; a very little particle 
or quantity : also applied to persons. 

11 Now ich seo," saide Lyf, ** that surgeiye ne phisike 

May nat a mute availle to medlen a- 3 ens Elde.” 

Piers Plowman (CX xxiiL 179. 

I felt benevolence for her, and resolved some way or 
other to throw in my mite of courtesy, If not of service. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 19. 

The White Sulphur waters, she said, had not done her a 
mite of good. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 266. 

mited (ml'ted), a. [< mite 1 4- -ed 2 .] Damaged 
or spoiled by insufficient salting, as cured fish. 
Perley. 

Mitella (mi-tel'ft), ». [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 

< L. mitella , diml of mitra, a turban : see miter.] 
A genus of plants of the natural order Saxifraga- 
cece and the tribe Saxifrages, characterized by a 
one-celled ovary with parietal placentae which 
are alternate with the stigmas, nve petals which 
are three-cleft or pinnatifid, and a superior cap- 
sule without beaks. They are herbs, with long-petio- 
late heart-shaped lobed or crenate leaves, which have 
membranaceous stipules attached to the petioles, and an 
erect slender scape bearing an elongated raceme of small 
greenish flowers, which are often drooping. There are 6 
Bpecies, indigenous to the temperate parts of North Amer- 
ica, one of which is also found in Siberia. M. diphylla and 
M. nuda are the best-known. See bishop’s-cap. 

miter, mitre (mi'tcr), n. [Early mod. E. also 
my ter , mytre ; < ME. mitre , myter, my Hr, mytre, 

< OF. mitre, F. mitre = Pr. 8p. Pg. mitra = It. 
mitra, Olt. metra, a miter, < L. mitra, < Gr. 
filrpa, a belt, girdle, fillet, head-band, turban.] 
1. A form of head-dress anciently worn by the 
inhabitants of Lydia. Phrygia, and other parts 
of Asia Minor. — 2. A sacerdotal head-dress, as 
that worn by the ancient Jewish high priest, 
or that worn by a bishop. The Jewish miter was 
made of linen, and wrapped in folds about the head, like 
a turban. Before the fourteenth century the miter in 

the Christian church was 
low and simple; but now 
It consists of a coronet, 
surmounted by a lofty and 
deeply cleft cap. The privi- 
lege of wearing the miter 
In the Roman Catholic 
Church was a concession 
of the popes, and was for- 
merly exercised by cardi- 
nals and the higher digni- 
taries. Bishops and abbots 
(if to he mitered ) receive the 
miter from the consecrat- 
ing bishop. Three kinds of 
miters are distinguished : 
( 1 ) the precious miter, made 
of gold or silver plate and 
adorned with jewels, ( 2 ) the 
auriphrygiate miter, and (3) 
the simple miter of white 
silk or linen. Thebishopsof 
the Church of England wore 
miters as late as the corona- 



Episcopal Miter — French type of 
the X4th century. 


tion of George III., and some Anglican bishops occasion- 
ally wear them at the present day. See tiara, and cut un- 
der auriphrygia. 

Her golden cap she cast unto the ground, 

And crowned mitre rudely threw asyde. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vilL 25. 
The Cardinal [Wolsey] sent to the King, to lend him the 
Mitre and Pall, which he used to wear at any great Solem- 
nity. Baker, Chronicles, p. 279. 

His Miter on his head of cloth of siluer, with two long la- 
bels hanging downe behind his 
neck. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 37 (sig. DX 
All the old known mitree still in 
existence have a white ground. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, it 
(109, note. 

There, other trophies deck the 
truly brave, . . . 

Such as on Hough’s unsullied 
mitre shine. 

Pope, EpU. to Satires, ii. 239. 

3. A chimney-eap or -pot 
of terra-cotta, brick, stone, 
or metal, designed to ex- 
clude rain and wind from 
the flue, wdiile allowing the 
smoke, etc.. 



,t° escape; a Mj tC r of glazed pottery; 

cowl; hence, anything hav- 14th century From Semur- 

ing a similar use. " ‘ ' ' 

For, like as in a Limbeck th’ heat of Fire 
Ralseth a Vapour, which still mounting higher 
To the Still’s top ; when th’ odoriferous sweat 
Above the Miter can no further get. 

It, softly thickning, falleth drop by drop. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 8. 
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miter 

4. In conch., a miter-shell. — 6. In carp.: (a) A 

: j _ r 1 - _ * 
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and a fence, against which the work rests. It is 


mitigate 

Mithraieiem, with explanations of Its alliance with Oc- 


/ ** ouu a icuv;c< a^aiuDb nuiuu ujc vtv/ijl rcoioi it 10 j ^ : 

scribe or guide for making saw-cuts to form used for making miter-joints on small moldings, cidental ChrieUanity. ... v H YVYTT 
ombined square and miter- miter-joint TmT tfer-joiit), ». A joint in which ^ ut *~y Notlc “- xxxn «»• 


miter-joints. (6) A combined 
edge or pattern. ( c ) Same as miter-joint . — 6 
A gusset in seamstresses’ work, knitting, and 
the like — Miter gearing. Same as beveled gearing 
(which see, under gearing). 

miter, mitre (mi't6r), v .; pret. and pp. mitered , 
mitred , ppr. mitering y mitring. [Early mod. E. 
also myter , mytrc; ( ME. mitren , mytren, < OP. 
mitrer , F. mitrer = Sp. Pg. mitrar = It. mitrare , 
Olt. metrare. < ML. mitrare , < mitra, a miter: 
see miter y n.j I. fran$. 1. To bestow a miter 


1 


a a, Miter-joint. 


the plane of the abutting surfaces bisects the Mithraim (mith 'ra-izm), ». [< Mithras + 

angle (properly 90°) form- -**"*•] The worship of Mithras, 
ed by tne abutting pieces. The rell « 1on ot Mithra . . . played an important part 
Each of the abutting piece* la In the thought of toe eulvcenturlw ot the Chrlatlan era, 
dreaaed to an angleof 45* ; when utUe i» known ot MUhrmm at the preeent Umfc 
they are dressed to an angle greater *°P- Mo., X X X III . 283. 

or leas than 45* they are general- Mithraist (mith'ra-ist), n. [< Mithras + -«f.] 
ly termed be veLjoinU. When the A wora hiper of Mithras, 
angle formed by the junction of r 

two parts Is 46*, and the plane of division bisects this This fact suggests a question . . . whether the Chris- 
angle, the joint is sometimes called a half miter-joint, tlana borrowed from the MUhraute, or the MiihraisU from 

««««. s * . • , ,. .. , Also called miter. the Christians, or whether the coincidences are casuaL 

upon, raise to a rank to which the dignity of mlter-mnshroom (mi' t£r-mush'r6m), n. A Pop. Sd. Mo., XXX in. 283. 

wearing a miter belongs, especially to episco- 0 f mus fr room 0 f the genus Helvetia , H. Mithraize (mith'ra-iz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 

crispa : so named from the shape of the pileus. Mithraized , ppr. Mithraizing. [< Mithras + 
It grows in woods, and is delicate eating. - tee .] To teach, profess, or practise Mithr&ic 

[L. 


pal rank 

More than al thy marchauns other thy mytrede bisshopes. 


From such 
Preserve the’ 


2 . 


pienPlo ^l nan ^ v - 19S - miter-plane (ml't6r-plan), n. In carp. T («) A doctrines; observe the rites of Mithras, 
le^urch !° ye ™Cowim^ Task, ii 829 P\ ane in which the bit is set at an acute angle Mithras, Mithra (mith'ras, mith^ra), n 

” » * wifli fli a lnnivifiirlinal avie a# 4* " **“’ * ^ 
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To ornament with a miter. 

Your first essay was on your native laws ; 

Those having torn with ease and trampled down, 

Your fangs you fasten'd on the mitred crown. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, L 202. 

In carp. f to join with a miter-joint: make a 
miter-joint in. See miter-joint.— 4. In needle- x 

work, to change the direction of, as a straight E^er-post (mi t6r-post), n 
band, border, or the like, by cutting it at an ab- .v OT . ni i f . , - . * „ 

rupt angle, sacrificing a three-cornered piece, “ter-shaped (mi t6r-shapt), a. 
and bringing the cut edges together: aterm « ha P« of a mter = 8ald especiaU; 
derived from carpenter- work. — 5. In bookbind- 


with the longitudinal axis of the stock. The 
effect of this arrangement is to give the action 
of the plane the character of a draw-cut. (b) A 
plane which runs in a race in angular relation 
to fences or gages, usually adjustable, by which 
the 8 tuff to be planed is held to the action of 
the tool. 

Same as meeting- 

post. 

Having the 
especially of a form of 
head-dress worn by women in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 


ing, to join perfectly, as lines intended to meet ^ n m. . . * . .. 

at right angles.— Out and mitered string. Sue miter-sheU (nu tfer-sl.el), ». The turreted shell 
tiring.— Mitered abbey or monastery, an abbey or 
monastery presided over by a mitered abbot. 


of a mollusk of the genus Mitra or family Mi- 
tridee; a tiara-shell. See cut under Mitra. 

The abbess received a ring, which, however, was not be- t(*r-sil), n.^ A raised step against 


which the foot of a canal-lock gate shuts on the 
floor of a lock-bay. E. H. Knight. 

miter-square (mi'tfcr-skwar), n. In carp., an 
immovable bevel for striking upon a piece of 
stuff an angle of 45°. 

miter-valve (mrtfcr-vL. . „ ... 

the lid or plug is the frustum of a cone, the face 
of the seat being inclined at an angle of 45° to 
the axis of the valve. 


•towed ou any abbot unless his house were a mitred ab- 
bey. Rock , Church of our Fathers, ii. 194. 

Mitered abbot, back, border, etc. See the nouns, 
n. intrans. In arch., to meet in a miter-joint. 

miter-block (mi't6r-blok), n. In joinery , a block 0 . . 

arranged for sawing pieces to an angle of 45°. miter- valve (nri'tfcr-valv). n. A valve of which niitlllidatot (mith'ri-dat), n. [Also methridatey 
E. H. Knight. * - - - - ; ;A^*../nv 

miter-board (mi't£r-b6rd), n. A miter-box in 
which a piece is laid while the saw reciprocates 


Mithras , Mithresy < Gr. M idpa^ y < Offers. Mitra 
= Skt. Mitra } lit. ‘friend.’] 1. A deity of the 
ancient Persians, the god of light or of the sun, 
who came at last to be regarded as the ruler of 
both the material and the spiritual universe, 
and was worshiped with an elaborate ritual, 
with accompaniment of ceremonial mysteries. 
In this form his worship was adopted by the Romans under 
the early empire, and enjoyed great popularity. Represen- 
tations of Mithras are common in Roman art, usually show- 
ing him as a youth in Oriental dress performing the mystic 
sacrifice of a bull. Sacred caves or grottos were the reg- 
ular seats of his worship. 

They call upon no peculiar name of God, but only Myth- 
ra; in the which word they all agree together in one na- 
ture of the divine Majesty, whatsoever it be. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 11. 

The sacred grotto of Mithrae , in the Campus Martlus 
[Rome], ... in the plot of ground which is now occupied 
by the Marignoli palace. 

Lanciani, Anc. Rome in the Light of Mod. Discov., p. 160. 
2. A genus of South American lycsenid butter- 
flies. Hiibner , 1816. — 3. A genus of spiders. 
Koch, 1835. 


betweeu guides which cause it to make the kerf miter-wheel (ml't^r-hwel), n. 1. In mech. } a 

at the prescribed angle. E. H. Knight. A * ’ ' 

miter-box (mi't^r-boks), n. In car p., a long 
narrow wooden box consisting of a bottom ana 
two sides in which kerfs at an angle of 45° (or 
some other angle) are cut for the reception of 
a saw: used in cutting pieces of wood to form 
miter-joints. The piece of wood to be mitered is laid 


in the box, and the saw, being worked through the guide- 
cuts in the vertical sides, cuts the wood to the necessary 
angle. (See miter-joint.) Another form consists of a bed 
ana a fence, against which the work rests, and an adjusta- 
ble guide for the saw, so that it admits of cutting at any 
required angle. In printing the name is given to a square 
channel of wood or iron having diagonal cuts in the sides, 
in which a saw can move freely in cutting pieces of wood 

«. In glass-manuf., a the oenus MiteUa*' 

groove cut in the surface of plate-glass for or- ‘ 


particular kind of bevel-wheel, 
the bevel being limited to an 
angle of 45°, and the teeth of 
the wheel meshing with the 
teeth of another of the same 
bevel and diameter. The shafts 
of the wheels are at right angles with 
each other ; and rotary motion in any 
plane is, by this mechanism, trans- 
lated, Without Change Of Velocity, into Miter-wheels, 

motion in another plane at right an- 
gles with the first. Miter-wheels are much used In mill- 
work. See bevel-wheel and bevel-gear. 

2. In glass-cutting , a wheel used for cutting a 
groove of triangular section. 

*■- /*™ / 4-Aw_arA*»4'i A name common 



and irnprop. mithradite; < OF. mithridat, methri- 
dat. F. mithridate = Sp. It. mitridato = Pg. 
mithridatOy < ML. mithndatum for LL. mithri- 
datium , an antidote, neut. of L. Mithridatius, 
Mithridateus, of Mithridates, < Mithridates , < 
Gr. Mi0paddT7K, Midpid&rqs, Mithridates YI., King 
of Pontus (died about 63 B. c.), who fortified 
himself against poisons by taking antidotes: 
a name or Pers. origin: cf. Mithras .] In old 
phar.y one of various compositions of many in- 
gredients in the form of electuaries, supposed 
to serve either as an antidote or as a preserva- 
tive against poison. 

I feel me ill ; give me some mithridate ; 

Some mithridate and oil, good Bister, fetch me. 

B. Jotieon, Every Man in his Humour, Iv. G. 
Wine, an it be thy will ! strong lusty wine ! 

’‘hridate, cordials, and elixirs; 


False miter- 


w i 1 • m v A • V a 1 ott wisuvrt OUU i 

namentetion. The cross-section of the groove mithet, v. t. [ME. mitten, < AS. mithan (= OS. mi- 
or eiit is very nearly an equilateral triangle. than = OFrfes. for-mitha = OHQ. midan, MHG. 

miter-dovetail (mi't^r-duvnal), «. In joinery, ~ ■ -- - - - 

a form of concealed dovetail presenting only a 
single joint-line, and that on the angle. E. H. 

Knight. 


miter-drain (ml't^r-dran), n. A drain laid 


mideny G. meiden), avoid, conceal, refrain from, 
forbear, intr. lie concealed: see miss*.] 
avoid; conceal. 

His sorwe he couthe ful wel mithe. 

Havelok, 1. 948. 


wate^to the'sfde'd^ains ‘° C °“ Vey th ® mlther (miTH'fer), n. A Scotch form of motterK 


mithict, a. An obsolete spelling of mythic. 


miter-flower (mi'tcr-flou^r), „. a plant of the Mlthra! n. s nS 

a , Mithradatic (mith-ra-dat'ik), 

miter-gage (mi ttir-gaj), n. A gage for deter- Mithridatic, 1. 

mining the angle of a miter-joint or bevel-joint Mithrseum (mith-re'um), n. [NL.,< h. Mithras, 

Mithras: see Mithras.) In Ram. antiq., a shrine 


or sanctuary of Mithras: usually au under- 
ground ceil, grotto, or crypt in which the se- 
cret mysteries of Mithras were celebrated. 

In the Mithrceum there were — there are still, because 


mitering-machine (mi't^r-mg-ma-shen^), n. 1. 

In carp, and joinery , a machine for sawing or 
cutting to a true angle of 45° the ends of pieces 
to be joined, in order that they may be united by 
a miter-joint, or for cutting the pieces to any 
desired angle to make a bevel-joint. One form of 
this machine consists of a table with a circular saw and 
adjustable guides or fences ; another consists of a bed and 

guide, with two blades at right angles, for making a down- , ^ 

ward cut, fixed at an angle of 45° to the guide and actu- Rin+liwat/* /mifh wo/ilr'i n r / xrnhm* -l. i r\e 
ated by a lever. The latter form is used for mitering • LVG 1 _ + 0f 

picture-frames and small moldings. - - ^ 

2. In printing , a mechanism of iron and steel, 
designed to cut the ends of metal rules with 


Well, fools may talk of mithn 

But from my youth this was my only physic. 

Fletcher ( and another), Sea Voyage, v. 2. 
This is a course that will . . . alter slander Into piety, 
. . . that the viper's flesh may become mithradite. 

Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 753. 

Mithridate mustard, a kind of penny-cress. See pep- 
y penport. 

To Mithridatic (mith-ri-dat'ik), a. [= F. mithrida- 
tique — Pg. mithridaticoy < L. Mithridaticus y 
pertaining to Mithridates, < MithridateSy Mith- 
ridates: see mithridate.'} 1. Of or pertaining 
to Mithridates, specifically to Mithridates VL 
of Pontus (died about 63 b. c.): as, the M ithri- 
datic wars. Also Mithradatic. — 2f. [/. c.] Per- 
Same as taining to or of the nature of mithridate. 

mithriaatomt. n. [Irnprop. methridatum (after 
methridate ) ; < ML. mithridatum for LL. mith- 
ridatium, an antidote : see mithridate .] Same 
as mithridate. 


But what brave spirit could be content to sit In his shop, 
with a flappet of wood before him, . . . selling Mithri- 
datum and dragons- water to visited houses [during the 
plague] ? Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, L 3. 


we have saved the place from destruction, and added it to re t t « .... \... 

the curiosities of Rome— the remnant ot the seven torches niltlgaDlC (mit l-ga-bl), a. [< LL. *mttigab%liS 
. . . which were kept burning before the image of Mithras (in adv. mitigabilitcr ), < mitigare , mitigate: see 
Tauroktonos. mitigate .] Capable of being mitigated. 

Lancia m, Anc. Rome in the Light of Mod. Discov. , p. 192. ® 6 ..,, 

** The vigour of that ceremonious law was mitigable. 

Barrow, Works, IL xv. 


exact bevels and secure true joints at any an 
gle. This is done in some machines by a saw, 
in others by a file or chisel, 
miter-iron (mi / t6r-i # 6ra), n. A fagot for forging, 
composed of a group of bars of angular section 
wedged about a cylindrical bar within a hoop. 

miter-jack (mi'ter-jak), n. A simple form of Mithr&icism (mith-ra'i-sizm), n. 
miter-box or templet, consisting merely of a bed 4* -ism.} Same as Mithraism. 



gating; 

soothing; alleviating. Bailey , 1727. 
SSfiSV? “itlgato (nnt'i-gat)^v. pret. and pp. mitigated, 
tern, and we need not be »urprt»ed, therefore, that they " r/ T ™ 


are represented as embracing magical, occult, and thau 
maturaical science. 

A. Wilder, in Knight's Anc. Art and Myth. (1876), p. xix. 


ppr. mitigating. [< L. mitigatus , pp. of mitigare 
(> It. mitigare = Sp. Pg. mitigar = F. mitiger), 
make mild, gentle, soft, or tender, < mitis , mild, 
etc., + agere , make: see agent.} 1. To make 
[< Mithraic milder or more tolerable ; reduce in amount or 
degree, as something objectionable, reprehen- 


Digitized by 



mitigate 
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mitten 


Bible, distressing, harmful, ete. ; moderate ; al- 
leviate ; assuage. 

And dieted with fasting every day, 

The swelling of his woundes to mitigaU. 

Spenser, F.Q.,Li26. 
To mitigate the scorn he gives his unde, 

He prettily and aptly taunts himself. 

Shak., Rich. III., ilL I. 183. 

I esteem it the office of a physician not only to restore 
health, bat to mitigate pain and dolours. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 196. 

I may mitigate their doom 
On me derived. MiUon , P. L., x. 76. 

Her benevolent heart sought every means to mitigate 
the authorized severities of the law. 

Prescott, Fenl. and Isa., 1L 16. 

2. To soften ; mollify ; make mild and acces- 
sible. [Bare.] 

Where the King took displeasure^ she would mitigate 
and appease his mind. 

Sir T. More , Int to Utopia, p. lxxxv. 

Turning to the master of the Temple, (he] began with 
gentle wordes to mittigate him. Hakluyt's Voyages , II. 36. 

The severe little man was mitigated. Dr. J. Brown, Rah. 
=Svn. 1. Alleviate, Relieve , etc. See alleviate. 
mitlgatedly (mit'i-ga-ted-li), adv. In a miti- 
gated degree. 

This young man, indeed, was mitigatedlu monastic. He 
had a big brown frock and cowl, but he had also a shirt 
and a pair of shoes. H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 126. 

mitigation (mit-i-ga'shon), n. [< ME. mitiga- 
tioun, mitigation , < OF. (and F.) mitigation = 
8p. mitigation = Pg. mitigaqtio = It. mitigazione, 
< L. mitigatioty -), soothing, mitigation, < miti- 
gare, mitigate : see mitigate .] The act of miti- 
gating, or the state of being mitigated ; allevi- 
ation; abatement or diminution of anything 
harsh, painful, severe, afflictive, calamitous, or 
the like. 

But for thi mykel mercy mitigacioun I biseche. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 477. 

What pleasure he [the sinner] can have in the thoughts 
of his former excesses, when not one drop can be procured 
for the mitigation of his flames. StUlingJleet, Sermons, I. x. 

The simple race 

Of mountaineers . . . partake man’s general lot 

With little mitigation. Wordsworth, Excursion, v. 

Hi mitigation Of damages, in law, for the purpose of 
showing that the damages were less than is claimed. 


mltosic (mi-to'sik), a. \imito8{%8) + -ic.] Per- 
taining to, characterized by, or exhibiting mi- 
tosis. Also mitotic. 

mitosis (ini-to'sis), it. ; pi. mitoses (-sez). [NL., 
< Gr. fiiroq , a thread, 4- -osis.] 1. Splitting of 
the chromatin of a nucleus, or subdivision of 
any minute granular bodies embedded in living 
protoplasm. The mitosis occurring in nuclear 
kinetics is commonly qualified as karyomitosis. 
— 2. A figure occurring during mi tosis as a re- 
sult of that process. 

mitotic (mi-tot'ik), a. [< mitosis (-of-) 4- -id.] 
Same as mitotic . 

This scheme of Remak's ... is now contrasted with 
another mode of division, the mitotic division (“karyomi- 
tosis,” . . . “ mitosis,” or “ indirect division ” of Fleming ; 
** karyokinesis ” or “karyokinetic ” division of Schleicher). 

Micros. SH., XXX. ii. 168. 

mitotically (mi-tot'i-kal-i), adv. By mitosis. 

It may be doubted whether these cells divide only mi- 
totically. Micros. So,, XXX. ii. 196. 

Mitra (mi'trft), n. [NL., so called from the 
shape of the shell, < L. mitra, a 




mitigate: see mitigate.'] I. «. Lenitive; tend- 
ing to alleviate. Cotgrave. 

n.t n. That which mitigates or tends to mod- 
erate or alleviate. 

Which may the feruence of loue aslake 
To the louer, as a mitigatiue. 

Remedy of Love, Prol., 1. 20. 

mitlgator (mit'i-ga-tor), n. [= Sp. Pg. mitiga- 
dor = It. mitigatore;’ as mitigate 4* -or.] One 
who or that which mitigates. 

mitigatory (mit'i-ga-to-ri), a. and n. [= Sp. 
Pg. mitigatorio , < L. mitigatorius , soothing, < 
mitigare, soothe, mitigate: see mitigate.] I, 
a. Tending or having power to mitigate ; alle- 
viating; softening. Sir J. Mackintosh, 
n.t n. That which has power to mitigate or 
alleviate. 

He talks of hard usages, and straining points of law in 
cases of life, and such mitigatories. 

Roger North, Ex amen, p. 316. (Davies.) 

mitingf (mi'ting), n. [ME. mytyng , myghtung; 
< mite 2 + -im/ 3 .] A little one : used in endear- 
ment or in contempt. 

No more of this matere thou move the, 

Thou momel and mytyng emelL 

York Plays, p. 314. 


shape of the shell, ( L. mitra , a 

< Gr. fiirpa, a miter, turban : see 
miter.] 1 . The typical genus , 
of Mitridce , having a heavy long jj 

fusiform shell with well-devel- 
oped spire and 

E licate columel- 
i, likened to a 
bishop's miter. 

There are over 200 
species, mostly from 
the Philippine and 
related waters, but 
also from other warm 
seas, as the West In* 
dian. The best-known 
is if. episcopalis, orna- 
mented with square 
spots of red, orange, 
or Balmon color. Au 
arctic species is M. 

(Volutimitra) green- 
landica. 

2. Agenusofaca- 

lephs. Mitcr-shells. 

Mitracea(mi-tra'- a, Mitra vulptcula. b, Mitra e/isco- 

se-ii), n, pi. [NL., 

(.'Mitra 4- -acea.] Same as Mitridce. 
mitracean (mi-tra'se-an), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the Mitracea or Mitridce; mitri- 
form. 

II. ». A miter-shell; any member of the Mi - 
tracea. 

mitraille (F. pron. me-traly'), n. [< F. mi- 
traille , small bits of grape-shot, with unorig. r, 
< OF. mitaitle , fragments, as coarse filings, < 
mite , a small piece of money, a mite : see mite*.] 
Small missiles, especially grape, canister, frag- 
ments of iron, and the like, when fired, as upon 
an enemy at close quarters, 
mitraille (F. pron. me-traly'), v. t. ; pret. and 

E p. mitrailled, ppr. mitrailling. [< F. mitrailler , 
re mitraille, \ mitraille , mitraille: see the 
noun.] To fire mitraille at. [Rare.] 

At the moment when the regiment nearest the enemy 
was beginning a retreating movement, in order to entice 
the Prussians on. the latter emerged from a wood be- 
tween Boraey and Colombey, and mitrailled the French. 

Scotsman. 

mitraillenr (F. pron. me-tra-lyer'), n. [F., 
masc. noun of agent, < mitrailler , fire mitraUle : 
see mitraille , v.] An artilleryman in charge of 
a mitrailleuse. 

mitrailleuse (F. pron. me-tra-ly£z'), n. [F., 
fern, noun of agent, < mitrailler , fire mitraille: 
see mitraille , r.J A machine-gun or combina- 
tion of gun-barrels and mechanism intended to 


mitrate (ml'trat), a . [< miter (mitr-) 4* -ate 1 .] 
In hot., bonnet-shaped, or rounded and folded: 
said of the pileus or certain fungi, 
mitre, n. and v. See miter. 

MitrephorH8 (ml-tref 'o-rus), n. [NL., also 
MitrephoroSf < Gr. furpr^opo^, pirpotpopo^, wearing 
a turban or miter, < ptrpa, turban, miter (see 
miter), 4* -^opoc, < ptpeiv = E. hear 1 .] 1. In en- 
tom., a singular genus of curculios, havingjthe 
o thorax armed wi ‘ 


only species is M. waterhousei of Brazil. Schon- 
herr , 1837. — 2. In ornith., & genus of small oli- 
vaceous flycatchers of the family Tyrannidce , 
named by Sclater in 1859. It Includes several spe- 
cies, as M. / ulvifrons , inhabiting the southwestern United 
States, Mexico, and tropical America. The name being 
preoccupied in entomology, it was changed to Mitrephanes. 
Cones. 

3. A genus of worms. 

Mitridffi (mit'ri-de), n . pi. [NL., < Mitra 4* 
■idat.] A family of rachiglossate pectinibran- 
chiate gastropods, typified by the genus Mitra; 
the miter-shells. The family is related to the volutes 
and olives, and is often merged in Volutidce. The teeth of 
the odontophore are disposed In three longitudinal rows, 
and the long turreted shell has a narrow aperture with the 
columella plaited near the anterior end. About 400 species 
have been described, chiefly from tropical seas ; those of 
the Pacific are of large size and striking colors, though 
the pattern may be concealed In the living state by the 
horny epidermis. Also called Mitracea. See cut under 
Mitra. 

mitriform (mi'tri-form), a. [= F. mi triforme, 

< L. mitra , a miter, 4- forma , form.] 

1. In hot., resembling a miter; I 

conical, hollow, open at the base, j 

and either entire there or irregp- A 

larly cut: applied to certain fruits /l\ 

and to the ealyptra of mosses. See 'MjA 

calyptra. — 2. In conch., shaped T 
like a miter-shell; resembling the I a 

Mitridce. I 

Mitrinae (mi-tri'ne), n. pi. [NL., • 

< Mitra + -ince . ] 1. A subfamily Mitnfonn cap- 

of Mitridce , nearly equivalent to . su,e ' 
the family. — 2. The Mitridce re- 

warded as a subfamily of some other 

family, as the Volutidce or the Muri- S^TaiyuSk 

ri/ln, detached from 

C \ ( } (F ’ ^ # # the theca. 


mitry (ml'tri), a. [< OF. mitr6, pp. 
of mitrer , miter: see miter , t>.] In her., charged 
with a number of miters, as a bordure, a fesse, 
or the like. 

mitt (mit), n. [Also mit; abbr. of mitten .] 1. 

Same as mitten . — 2. A sort of glove without fin- 
gers, or with very short fingers. Mitts sometimes 
cover the hand only and sometimes the forearm to the el- 
bow. A common material is black lace ; they are also knit- 
ted of silk of various colors. They were especially worn 
by women early in the nineteenth century ; the fashion 
has recently been revived. 

3. Something resembling a mitt. 

The hands and forearms of the women (of Yap, in the 
Western Carolines) are tattooed with mitts, as in the Mar- 
shall Islands. Pop. ScL Mo., XXX. 208. 

mitten (mit'n), n. [Early mod. E. also mittain; 

< ME. mitainc, mytane , myteine, myten , myteyne , 

< OF. (and F.) mitaine (ML. mitana , mitanna ), 
also mitan , miton (= Sp. miton ); cf. ML. mita, 
mitten : derived by some, in the supposed orig. 
sense of 4 half -glove/ from OHG. mittamo,MR\i. 
mittemo , middle, midmost (superl. of mitte, mid- 
dle: see mid 1 ) ; by others referred to a Celtic 
source : cf . Gael. Ir. mutan, a thick glove, a muff, 
Gael, miotag, miotog , a mitten, Ir. mutog , a stump, 
a hand or glove without fingers.) If. A glove ; 
a covering for the hand, with or without fingers. 

Take the porter thi stall e to halde. 

And thi my tens also. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 52. ( U alii well .) 


mitis (mFtis), n. [NL. use of L. mitis, mild, 
gentle.] A South American cat : same as chati. 
mitis-casting (mi'tis-k&s'ting), n. The name 
given by P. Ostberg, the inventor of the process, 
to a method of increasing the fluidity and low- 
ering the fusing-point of iron and steel, by add- 
ing a small quantity of aluminium (about half 
of one per cent.) to the charge in the cruci- 
ble the moment it has been melted. This is said 
greatly to facilitate the casting process, and to add to the 
strength of the metal. The aluminium is added In the form 
of an alloy of 6 to 10 per cent, of that metal with Iron. This 
alloy is made by a patented process consisting, as is stated, 
in adding clay to the iron in the process of smelting. The 
mitis- castings are said to be rapidly taking the place of 
malleable-iron castings. 

mitis-green (mi'tis-gren), n. Same as Paris 
qreen or Schecle’s green. See green 1. 

Mitosata (ml-to-sa'ta), n. pi. [NL., irreg. < 
Gr. ptros, a thread, 4* -ata?.] In Fabricius’s 
system of classification, the centipeds and mil- 
lepede : equivalent to Myriapoda . [Not used.] 


discharge small missiles in great quantity and 
with great rapidity ; especially, a form of ma- 
chine-gun introduced in the French army about 
1868, and first brought into service in the 
Franco-German war of 1870-1. See cuts un- 
der machine-gun. 

The Maxim mitrailleuse or machine gun of rifle caliber. 

ScL Amer., N. S., LX. 102. 

mitral (mi'tral), a. [< F. mitral = It. mitrale , < 
ML. *mitralis (neut. mitrale, a box in which to 
keep a miter), < mitra , a miter: see miter.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a miter ; resembling a miter. 

Wholly omitted in the mitrall crown. 

Sir. T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, ii. 

2. In anat., mitriform; bivalvular: specifically 
applied to that valve in the heart which guards 
the left auriculoventricular orifice. Also called 
bicuspid . — 3. In med., pertaining to the mitral 
valve: as, mitral sounds; mitral insufficiency; 
mitral disease. 


Twey myteyne*, as mete, maad all of doutes ; 

The fyngers weren for-werd <fe ful of fen honged. 

Piers Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. SL), 1. 428. 

2. A covering for the hand, differing from a 
glove in not having a separate cover for each 
finger, the thumb only being separated, made 
of leather, dogskin, sealskin, etc., or knitted 
of thick wool. 

Mittens of dog-skin, lined with the fur of the Arctic hare. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 26. 

3. A mitt. 

My sister Clotilda was . . . studying. . . . I remember 
. . . her clear white apron, her crimson muffetees and 
short close black mittens. 

E. S. Sheppard, Charles Auchester, 1L 

To get the mitten, to receive only the mitten, instead of 
the hand ; be refused as a lover. [Colloq.]— To give one 
the mitten, to refuse to marry one. [Colloq. ] — To han- 
dle Without mittens. Same as to handle without gloves 
(which see, under glove). 

mitten (mit'n), v. t. [< mitten , w.] 1. To put 
mittens on. 
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Mittened cat* catch no mice. Proverb. 

With mittened hands, and caps drawn low. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

2. To give the mitten to. See phrase under 
mitten, n. [Colloq.] 

For me she mittened a lawyer, and several other chaps. 

Carleton, Farm Ballads, p. 10. 

mittentt (mit'ent), a. [< L. mitten(t-)s, ppr. of 
mittere , send:** see mission.] Sending forth; 
emitting. 

The fluxion . . . thrust forth by the part mittent upon 
the inferior weak parts. Wiseman , Surgery. 

mittimus (mit'i-mus), n. [So called from the 
word beginning the writ (in L.), L. mittimus, we 
send, 1st pers. pi. pres. ind. act. of mittere, send : 
see mission.] 1. In law: (a) A precept or com- 
mand in writing, given by a justice of the peace 
or other proper officer, directed to the keeper 
of a prison, requiring him to receive and hold 
in safe-keeping an offender charged with a 
crime until he be delivered by due course of 
law; a warrant of commitment to prison, (b) 
A writ directing the removal of a suit or of a 
record from the court granting it to another. — 
2. A dismissal from an office or situation. 

Out of two noblemen’s houses he had his mittimus of 
“Ye may be gone." 

Nash, Haue with you to Saffron- Walden. 

Mittler’s green. See green*. 
mitty (mit'i), n.; pi. mitties (-iz). [Origin ob- 
scure.] The small stormy petrel, Procellaria 
pelagica. Montagu. [Local, Eng.] 
mitu (mit'u), n. [Braz.] 1. The galeated cu- 
rassow, a South American bird of the family 
Cracidce , technically called Pauxi mitu, Ourax 
mitu, or Mitu galea ta. See cut under Pauxi. — 
2. leap.] [NL.] A genus of the family Cracidce, 
of which the mitu is the type. Lesson, 1831. 
Also called Mitua, Urax, Uragis, and Pauxi. 
MittUt (mit'u-k), n. [NL., \ mitu, q. v.] 1. 
Same as Mitu, 2. H. E. Strickland, 1841. — 2. 
In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects, 
mitnporanga (mit'u-po-rang'gii), n. [Braz.] 

1. The hocco, Curasao w, or cura^ao-bira, Crax 
alector , and some related species of Cracince. — 

2. leap.] [NL.] A genus of curassows, of the 
family Cracidce, the type of which is Crax globi- 
cera or Mitu daubentoni. Reichenbach. 

mity (mi'ti), a. [< mite* 4- -y 1 .] Having mites ; 
abounding with mites : as, mity cheese. 

Cheese is a mity elf, 

Digesting all things but itself. 

Proverbial rime. 

milirus (ml-u'rus), n. [LL. miurus, miuros, < 
Gr. peiovpog. sc. <rr/*or, a shortened verse, lit. 
curtailed, < peiuv, less, 4- ovpd, tail.] A dac- 
tylic hexameter with the thesis or first syllable 
of the last foot short or apparently short; a 
hexameter irregularly terminating in an iambus 
(w — ) or a pyrrhic (w w) instead of a spondee 

( ) or trochee (—w). See dolichurus. Also 

meiurus. 

mix 1 (miks), v. [< ME. mixen, transposed from 
*misken (as ax 3 for ask*), < AS. miscian = MLG. 
mischen = OHG. miskan, misken, MHG. G. mis - 
chen = W. mysgu = Gael, measg = OBulg. mie- 
shati — Serv. mijeshati = Bohem. misheti = Pol. 
mieszac = Russ, mieshatt, mix; also, OBulg. mie- 
shiti = Serv. mijesiti — Bohem. misiti = Pol. mie- 
sic = Russ, miesiti, knead, in OBulg. and Bohem. 
also mix ; = L. miscere (pp. mistus, mixtus) = Gr. 
fiioyeiv, mix; cf. Skt. micra, mixed; with orig. 
formative - sk , < Teut. y mik, Indo-Eur. mig , 

as in Gr. ptyviwat, ptyrjvat, mix. The Teut. forms 
are prob. native, as the appar. deriv. mash* in- 
dicates ; but they have prob. been influenced 
by the L., to which also the Celtic forms may 
be referred, and to which most of the E. 
words associated with mix are due, namely 
mixtion , mistion , mixture , etc., admix , commix, 
etc. From the L. miscere are also derived mas- 
tin*, mastin' 2 , mastiff, messin.] I. trans. 1. To 
unite or blend promiscuously into one mass, 
body, or assemblage, as two or more substances, 
arts, or quantities; mingle intimately or in- 
iscriminately : as, to mix different kinds of 
wine; to mix flour and water; herds insepara- 
bly mixed. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
8o mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world “ This was a man r’ 

Shot., J. C., v. 5. 74. 

2. To cause to unite or blend, as one object or 
quantity with another or others; bring into 
close combination or association with another 
or others. 
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Ephraim, he hath mixed himself among the people. 

Hoe. viL 8. 

You mix your sadness with some fear. 

Shak ., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 46. 

3. To form by mingling; produce by blending 
different ingredients: as, to mix bread. 

Hadst thou no poison mix'd, no sharp-ground knife, 

No sudden mean of death, though ne’er so mean, 

But “banished" to kill me?— “banished"? 

Shak., R. and J„ UL 3. 44. 
That PByche, wont to bind my throbbing brow. 

To smooth my pillow, mix the foaming draught 
Of fever. Tennyson, Princess, it 

To mix up. (a) To confuse ; entangle mentally. (6) To 
involve ; implicate. [Colloq. in both senses.] 

Years and years after Charles Albert s death, there came 
back to. Turin an Italian exile, who in his hot youth had 
been mixed up, very much against the grain, in an abortive 
plot for the assassination of the late King. 

E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 53. 

=Syn. 1. Blend, etc. (see mingle\ combine, compound, in- 
corporate. 8ee mixture. 

U . intrans. 1. To become united or blended 
romiscuousiy ; come together in intimate com- 
ination or close union : as, oil and water will 
not mix. 

When Souls mix ’tis an Happiness. 

Cowley, The Mistress, Platonlck Love. 
The clear water was not mixing with the blue. 

Froude, Sketches, p. 96. 

2. To be joined or associated; become a part 
(of); become an ingredient or element (in): 
as, to mix with the multitude, or to mix in so- 
ciety. 

I will mix with you in industry 
To please. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 

Some, who turn their travels to the greatest advantage, 
endeavour to mix with the people of the country. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. it 277. 

mix 1 (miks), n. [< mix*, t?.] A mixture ; a jum- 
ble; a blunder; a mess. [Colloq.] 

8hell show the note to Miss Greenway, and you'll be 
ruined. Oh, poor Mr. Welling ! Oh, what a fatal, fatal — 
mix ! W. D. Howells, A Likely Story, iiL 

mix 2 (miks), 7i. [Also dial, mux; < ME. mix, 
mex, < AS. meoa (dat. meoxe , mu re, myxe) = Fries. 
minx, miuhs, muck, dung ; akin to muck* and to 
forms cited under mist*. Hence mixen.] 1. 
Dung; muck. [Prov. Eng.]— 2f. A vile wretch. 

The quene his moder on a time as a mix thougt 
How falre & how fetis it was. 

William qf Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), L 125. 

Messenger to this myx, for mendemente of the pople, 

To mele with this maister mane, that here this mounte 
gemez. Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 989. 

mix 2 (miks), v. t. [< mix 2 , n. Cf. muck*, r.] 
To clean out. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
mix&ble (mik'sa-bl), a. [< mix* 4* -able.] Ca- 
pable of being mixed ; miscible. Also mixible. 
mixed 1 (mikst), p. a. 1. Consisting of different 
elements or parts ; mingled: as, a, mixed feeling 
of pleasure and grief. 

The gouemement in that time of Moses was mixt, the 
Monarchic being In Moses. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 110. 

2. Promiscuous ; indiscriminate ; not comprised 
in one class or kind. 

A mixed multitude went up also with them. Ex. xil. 88. 
Will shines in mixed company, where he has the discre- 
tion not to go out of his depth. 

Addison, The Man of the Town. 
In Anne’s reign it was used as a coffee-house, but it no 
longer was extremely fashionable, as the company was 
very mixed. 

Ashton, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, II. 149. 

3. Confused; befogged mentally. [Colloq.] 
Also spelled mixt. 

Mixed actions, in law. See action, 8.— Mixed beauty, 
cadence, chalice, etc. See the nouns.— Mixed canon, 
in music, a canon for more than two voice-parts in which 
the intervals of pitch between the successive voices are 
not the same.— Mixed chorus, quartette, voices, in 
music, male and female voices combined .— Mix ed cog- 
nition, concomitant, equation, fabric. 8ee the 
nouns.— Mixed fish, fish of various kinds, including soft 
fish and hard fish. Milner.— Mixed greens. See green* . 
— Mixed laws, those which concern both person and 
property.— Mixed metaphor, meter, etc. 8ee the 
nouns.— Mixed mode, (a) In music. See maneria. (5) 
pi. In metaph. See model.— Mixed nulsanoe, number, 
olive, power, proof. See the nouns.— Mixed ques- 
tions, questions which arise from the conflict of foreign 
and domestic laws.— Mixed ratio or proportion, one in 
which the sum of the antecedent and consequentls com- 
pared with the difference of the antecedent and conse- 
quent. Thus, if a : b : : c : d, then by mixed proportion 
a + b:a — b ::c + d :e — d.— Mixed subjects of 
property, such as fall within the definition of things real, 
but which nevertheless are attended with some of the 
legal qualities of things personal, or vice versa.— Mixed 
train, a railway-train combining both passenger-cars and 
freight-cars.— Mixed voyage, a voyage for both whaling 
and sealing. — Mixed yam. See yam. 
mlxed 2 t, a. [ME., < mix 2 4* -cd 2 .] Filthy ; vile. 
That fule traytour, that mixed cherl. Havelok, L 2533. 
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mixedly (mik'sed-li or mikst'li), a dr. In a 

mixed manner. 

Not to proceed precisely, or merely according to the 
laws and customs either of England or Scotland, but mixtly. 

Bacon, Union of England and Scotland. 

mixell, mixel, n. Bee mixhill. Levins; Huloet. 
mixen (mik'sn), n. [Also mixon , dial, muxen ; < 
ME. mixen, < AS. myxen, mixen, miexsen , meoxen , 
a dunghill, dung; orig. adj., ‘of dung,’< meox, 
dung: see mix 2 and -eri&. Cf. midding, which 
is remotely related.] A dunghill; a laystall. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Hooly writ nat have been defouled, na moore than the 
sonne that shyneth on the mixne. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

Charge the gardeners now 
To pick the faded creature [flsh| from the pool, 

Ana cast it on the mixen that it die. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

mixen-cartt (mik'sn -kkrt), n. A dung-cart. 
Mir. for Mags. ( Halliwell .) 
mixer (mik'sfer), n. 1. One who or that which 
mixes or mingles. 

To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks, 

And after them tumble the mixer. 

Longfellow , Catawba Wine. 
2. Specifically, a machine for mixing various 
substances. See malaxator. 
mixhill (miks'hil), n. [Also dial, contracted 
mixell, mixel ; < mix 2 4* hill*.] A dunghill. 
Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 

mixible (mik'si-bl), a. [< mix* 4- -ible. Cf. mixa- 
ble and miscible.] Same as mixable. 
mixing (mik'sing), 71. [Verbal n. of mix*, r.] 
The act of mingling or compounding two or 
more ingredients into one body, mass, or com- 
pound; mixture. 

mixing-machine (mik'sing-ma-shen'), n. 1. A 
machine for mixing or compounding. The usual 
form is some adaptation of the Chilian mill with revolving 

n and fixed mull era, scrapers, and stirrers for mixing 
ga, fertilizers, paints, etc. 

2. A hollow copper cylinder used in mixing the 
materials for gunpowder, 
mixing-sieve (mik'sing-siv), n. A sieve for 
combining ingredients intimately by sifting 
them together. 

mixiont, 7i. [< mix* 4- -ion. Cf. mixtion , mis- 
tion.] Same as mixtion. 
mixite (mik 'sit), n. [After A. Mix a, commis- 
sioner of mines in Bohemia.] In mineral., a 
hydrous arseniate of bismuth and copper oc- 
curring in capillary crystals of a bluish-green 
color. It was first found at Joachimsthal in 
Bohemia, and later in Utah, United 8tates. 
mixobarbaric (mik'so-bftr-bar'ik), a. [< Gr. 
ful-o{}&p3apoCf half-barbarous, < pd-o-, a combining 
form or piyvvvai, mix (> pi fa, Attic pei£tg, a mix- 
ing), 4- B&pftapog, barbarous : see barbarous.] 
Not purely barbaric ; showing more or less in- 
fluence of civilized or refined types ; noting 
some working of civilization, or culture, or art 
amid barbarism. 

All the barbaric and mixo-barbaric coinage* imitated 
from Greek prototype* beyond the pillar* of Hercules on 
the west ana as far as the Indus on the east. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archteol., p. 413. 

Mixodectes (mik-so-dek'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ptfo-, mixed, 4* M/ktw, a biter, biting, < ddxveiv, 
bite.] The typical genus of the family Mixo- 
dectida , with verv large incisor teeth and the 
last lower premolar single-cusped. M . gracilis 
and M. pungens are examples. 

Mixodectidffi (mik-so-dek'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Mixodectes 4- -idee.] A family of extinct 
Eocene mammals, having the dental formula 
of the existing lemurs, and in some respects 
approaching the Daubentoniida. There are sev- 
eral genera, as Mixodectes and Necrolemur , of 
North America and Europe. See cut at Necro- 
lemur. 

mixogamous (mik-sog'a-mus), a. [< Gr. pt£o-, 
mixed, 4* ydpog, marriage.] In ichth., charac- 
terized by or pertaining to mixogamy. 

The majority of Teleo«tei are mixoffamous — that is, the 
males and females congregate on the spawning beds, and, 
the number of the former being In excess, several males 
attend to the same female, frequently changing from one 
female to another. Oiinther, Study of Fishes, p. 177. 

mixogamy (mik-sog'a-mi), n. [As mixogam- 
ous + -y. J In ich th. ,’ congregation in unequal 
numbers of male and female fishes in spawn- 
ing-time, the males being in excess and several 
males attending one female for a time and 
then changing for another. 

Mixolydian (mik-so-lid'i-an), a. [< Gr. pt$o- 
M'diog, half-Lydian; as a noun, sc. t6vo$ or 
dppovta, the Mixolydian mode; < p^o-, mixed, 
+ A Idiog, Lydian: see Lydian.] See under 
mode*. 
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mixon, ». See mixen. 

mixt (mikBt), p. a. Another spelling of mixed 1 . 

mixtie-maxtie. a . See mixty-maxty. 

mixtiform (miks'ti-fdrm), a. [<L. mixtus, 
mixed, 4* forma , form.] Of a mixed form or 
character. [Rare.] 

That so mixtiform National Assembly. 

Carlyle, French Rev., I. viL 9. 

mixtiliiieal (miks-ti-lin ' e-al ) , a. [< L. mixtus, 
pp. of miscere, mix, 4* lined , line, 4- -a/.] Con- 
taining or consisting of a mixture of lines, 
right, curved, etc. 

mixtiline&T (raiks-ti-lin'e-jir), a. Same as 
mixtilineal . 

mixtion (miks'chon), n. [Formerly mistion; < 
OF. mi8tion f F. mixtion = Sp. mistion , mixtion = 
Pg. mixtdo = It. mistione , < L. mixtio(n-), mis - 
tfo(u-), a mixing, mixture, < miscerey pp. mirtus, 
mistusy mix: see mir 1 .] If. Mixture; promis- 
cuous commingling. 

Others, perceiving this rule to fall short, have pieced it 
out by the mixtion of vacuity among bodies, believing it is 
that which makes one rarer than another. 

Sir K. Digby, Nature of Bodies. 

2. Among French artists, a mixture of amber, 
ma 9 tic, and aspbaltum used as a medium or 
mordant for affixing leaf-gold to wood or dis- 
temper pictures. 

mixture (miks'tur), n. [< ME. mixture , < OF. 
mixture, misture mixture = Sp. mistura , mix- 
tures = Pg. mistura = It. mistura , < L. mixtura , 
mistura , a mixing, < miscere , pp. mixtus , mistus, 
mix : see mix 1 .] 1. The act of mixing, or the 
state of being mixed. 

The mixture of those things by speech which by nature 
are divided is the mother of all error. 

Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, iii. 8 . 

2. That which results from mixing; a mixed 
mass, body, or assemblage; a compound or com- 
bination or different ingredients, parts, or prin- 
ciples; specifically, in phar., a preparation in 
which insoluble substances are suspended in 
watery fluids by means of gum arabic, sugar, 
the yolk of eggs, or other viscid matter. When 
the suspended Bubstance is of an oleaginous 
nature, the mixture is properly called an emul- 
sion. U. S. Dispensatory. 

Whanne 30 wole drawe the toon fro that othir, putte al 
that mixture into a strong watlr maad of vitriol and of sal 
petre. Book of Quints Essence (ed. Fumivall), p. 9. 

What if this mixture do not work at all? 

Shak., B. and J., lv. 8 . 21. 

Society, in the modern acceptation of a miscellaneous 
mixture, which equalizes men even in their inequality, . . . 
opened that wider stage which a growing metropolis only 
could exhibit 1. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit, IL SSL 

3. Admixture ; something mingled or added. 

The wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out with- 
out mixture into the cup of his indignation. Rev. xlv. 10 . 

His acts were some virtuous, some politick, some Just, 
some pious ; and yet all these not without some mixture of 
Vice. Baker , Chronioles, p. 11 . 

There's no great Wit without some Mixture of Madness, 
so saith the Philosopher. Howell, Letters, L v. IB 

4. In chem.y a blending of several ingredients 
without chemical alteration of the substances, 
each of which still retains its own nature ana 
properties : distinguished from combination, in 
which the substances unite by chemical attrac- 
tion, lose their distinct properties, and form a 
compound differing in its properties from any of 
the ingredients. — 5. In organ-building , a flue- 
stop having two or more pipes to eacn digital, 
the pipes being so tuned as to give certain sets 
of the shriller harmonics of the fundamental 
tone of the digital ; a compound stop. The stop 
Is known as “of two ranks," “of three ranks , 4 etc., accord- 
ing to the number of pipes to a digital The harmonica 
chosen for reinforcement vary with the pitch of the fun- 
damental tone, a low tone being provided with higher 
harmonics than a high one. The points in the compass 
where changes from one set of harmonics to another take 
place are called breakt. The harmonics usually chosen are 
those that lie at the intervals of fifths or octaves from the 
fundamental tone, rarely at those of thirds or sevenths. 
Mixtures serve two purposes : to enrich the total effect of 
heavy combinations' Dy reinforcing the brilliant overtones 
of the harmony, and to emphasize the upper tones of heavy 
chords by reinforcing their nearer harmonics. They are 
never properly used except in combination with founda- 
tion-stops. Mixtures are variously named, as cornel , fur- 
niture, etc. 

6 . A cloth of variegated or mottled coloring, 
usually of sober tints. — 7. In printing , type- 
setting that calls for the use of three or more 
distinct faces or faces and bodies of type. 
[Eng.]— 8 - Same as krasis . — Brown mixture. 
See brown .— Deflagrating mixtures. See deflagrate.— 
French mixture. See/YencA. — Griffith’s mixture, 
a mixture containing iron carbonate; the mistura fern 
composite of the United States Pharmacopoeia. — Heather 
mixture. Same as heather *.— IsomorphouB mixture. 
See isomorphous group, under isomorphous . — Mechanical 
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mixture. See chemical combination, under chemical.— 
Mixture of colors. See color . — Oxford mixture, woolen 
cloth of a very dark (fray color. Also called Oxford gray, 
pepper-and-salt , and thunder-and-lightning.— Prlnoe'8 
mixture, a dark kind of snuff scented with attar of roses.— 
Buie Of mixtures. Same aaatf Ration, 2. =8yn.2. Mixture, 
Miscellany , Medley, Farrago, Hotchpotch, Jumble; variety, 
diversity. Mixture is a general term denoting a compound 
of two or more ingredients, more often, but not necessarily, 
congruous. Miscellany is a collection of things not closely 
connected, but brought together by rational design : “ A 
miscellany has the diversity without the incongruity of a 
medley." (C. J. Smith, Syn. Disc., p. 564.) Specifically, a 
miscellany is a collection of independent literary pieces, 
the unity lying only in their general character. A medley 
is a mixture or collection of things distinctly incongruous : 
the word ha* the specific sense of a song or tune made up 
of scraps of other songs or tunes ingeniously and amus- 
ingly fitted together. Farrago emphasizes tne confusion 
or lndiscriminateneas of the mixture or collection : it is 
applied chiefly to printed or spoken discourse. Hotch- 
potch ia a still more energetic expression of the confusion 
of the collection, the idea being drawn from the boiling 
together of shreds of all sorts of food. Jumble implies the 
idea of a heap turned over and over till everything is hope- 
lessly mixed. The figurative uses correspond essentially to 
the literal. 

Pure from passion’s mixture rude. 

Ever to base earth allied. Lotcell, Coram. Ode, 

The world lies no longer a dull miscellany and lumber- 
room, but has form and order. Emerson, MIbc., p. 94. 

The sun was in the west when we left Jellalabad with 
its strange medley of associations, and strolled back through 
the gardens to the camp. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 202. 

I've heard, I confess, with no little surprise 

English history call’d a farrago of lies. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 388. 
A mash’d heap, a hotchpotch of the slain. 

Dry den, tr. or Juvenal's Satires, iii. 415. 

The Alhambra Is a jumble of buildings, w ith irregular 
tiled roofs, and absolutely plain, rough, uncolored walls on 
the exterior. C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 247. 

mixture-stop (miks'tur- stop), n. See mix- 
ture y 5. 

mixtus, n. See mistus. 

mixty-maxty (miks'ti-maks'ti), a. [A var. re- 
duplication of mixt.] Promiscuously mingled. 
Also mixtie-maxtie. [Scotch.] 

Yon mixtie-maxtie, queer hotch-potch, 

The Coalition. 

Bums, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 

mizen, n. See mizzen. 

mizmaze (miz'maz), n. [A varied reduplication 
of maze 1 .] 1. A confused maze ; a labyrinth. 

The clue to lead them through the mizz-maze of variety 
of opinions and authors to truth. 

Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, ft 20. 

Unless he had repeated that verbal mizmaze of the con- 
vention. The American, VIII. 308. 

2. Confusion; bewilderment. 

I was all of a mizmaze — I was all in bewilderment. 

Parish's Sussex Glossary. (Davies.) 

mizz en (miz'n), n. [Also mizen; early mod. E. 
mizen, misen , misson , my a son, meisseine , meson ; 
< F. misaine = Sp. mesana — Pg. mezena , < It. 
mezzana , mizzen-sail, lit. ‘ middle ’ (sc. vela, 
sail), fem. of mezzano, middle, L. medianus, mid- 
dle: see median 1 , and ct. mezzanine, etc.] Naut., 
the aftermost fore-and-aft sail in a ship, set 
abaft the mizzenmast, and having its head ex- 
tended by a gaff ; a spanker. See spanker. 
They hoist their Bailee, both top and top, 

The meisseine and all was tride-a. 

John Dory (Child's Ballads, VIII. 195). 

The mizen is a large sail of an oblong figure extended 
upon the mizen-mast Falconer, Shipwreck, ii., note 6. 
To bagpipe the mizzen. see bagpipe. 

mizz enmast (miz'n -mfcst or -mast), n. The 
mast that supports the mizzen ; the aftermost 
mast of a three-masted vessel. 

mizzen-rigging (miz'n-rig'ing), n. The rigging 
connected with the mizzenmast; the shrouds of 
the mizzenmast. 

mizzen-sail (miz'n-sal or -si), w. [Formerly also 
misensail, meson-sayle, etc.; < mizzen 4* mil.] 
Same as mizzen. 

There came many small botes with mysson sayles to goe 
for Chio. Hakluyts Voyages , II. 100. 

mizzle 1 (miz'l), v. i. : pret. and pp. mizzled , ppr. 
mizzling. [Formerly also misle, misel, mistle; < 
ME. miselen, misellen , *mistelen, freq. of misten, 
mist : see misfl, t\] To rain in very fine drops ; 
drizzle. 

As muling drops hard flints in time doth pearse. 

G. Whetstone, A Remembrance of Gascoigne. 

Now gynnea to mizzle, hye we homeward fast. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., November. 

Another mizzling, drizzling day ! 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 397. 

mizzle 1 (miz'l), n. [< mizzle 1 , t?.] Fine rain. 

mizzle 2 (miz'l), r. ; pret. and pp. mizzled, ppr. 
mizzling. [Formerly also mizzel; origin ob- 
scure.] I. intrans. 1. To succumb; yield; 
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hence, sometimes, to become tipsy. HattiweU. 
— 2. To disappear suddenly; decamp; runoff. 
[Slang.] 

Cut your stick, sir — come, mizzle } be off with you ! — go ! 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 199. 

See here, Paul ; if you keep him on here long he won't 
stand it— he’ll mizzle out. 

C. F. Woolson, Jupiter Light*, xiv. 

II. trans. To overcome; confuse; entangle 
mentally. 

Then their bodies being satisfied, and their heades pret- 
tily mizzeled with wine, they walke abroad for a time, or 
els conferre with their familiars. 

Stubbes, Anatomic of Abuses (1595), p. 57. 

mizzled (miz'ld), a. [A dial. var. of measled.] 
Spotted ; having different colors. [Scotch.] 

mi 7 . sling (mix 'ling), n. [Formerly also misling; 
early mod. E. miseling ( myselyng ); verbal n. of 
mizzle 1 , v.] A thick mist or fine rain; a mist. 

My doctrine droppe as doeth y* rayne, and my speach 
flow as doeth the dew, and as the myselyng vpon the 
herbes, and as the droppes vpon the grasse. 

Bible of 1551, Deut xxxiL 2. 

mizzly (miz'li), a. [Formerly also misty ; < miz- 
zle 1 4- -y 1 .] Misty; drizzly. 

The thick driving flakes throw a brownish mizzly shade 
over all things. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 

mizzy (miz'i), ».; pi. mizzies (-iz). [A var. of 
meese , or of the related moss 2 : see moss 2 .] A 
bog or quagmire. Hallitcell. [Prov. Eng.] 

M. L. An abbreviation of Middle Latin or Medi- 
eval Latin. 

MM. An abbreviation (in French) of Messieurs 
(gentlemen, sirs). 

mm . An abbreviation of millimeter. 

M. M. An abbreviation of MaelzeVs metronome. 
See metronome. 

Mme, A contraction of Madame. 

Mn. In chem., the symbol for manganese. 

mnemonic (nf-mon'ik), a. and n. [= F. mn6- 
monique = Sp. mnem&nico = Pg. It. mnemonico , 
< NL. mnemonicus , < Gr. fivy/iovucos, belonging to 
memory, < \iv Jjpuv (ftvrmav-), mindful, < pvaoOai, 
remember: see mind 1 .] I. a. Pertaining to 
memory; especially, assisting or intended to 
assist the memory: as, mnemonic words; mne- 
monic lines. 

n. Same as mnemonics. 

Mere processes and a sterile mnemonic. 

Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, p. 24. 

mnemonical (ne-mon'i-kal), a. [< mnemonic 4* 
-al.] Same as mnemonic. Boyle , Works, VI. 326. 

mnemonic! &n (ne-mo-nish'an), w. [< mnemonic 
4* -ian.] One who* is skilled in mnemonics; 
specifically, a teacher or professor of mnemon- 
ics. 

mnemonics (ne-mon'iks), n. [Cf. F. mndtno - 
nique = Sp. Pg.’lt. mnemonica , f.; < Gr. pvypoviK&, 
mnemonics, pi. of pvypovtKdv (sc. TkxyypcL), mne- 
monics, neut. of yvTywviKds , mnemonic: see mne- 
monic.] The art of improving or developing 
memory; a system of precepts and rules in- 
tended to assist or improve the memory. Also 
mnemonic. 

mnemonist (ne'mo-nist), n. [< mnemonic) 4- 
-ist.] One versed in the science of mnemonics ; 
one who practises the art of memory. 

Various other modifications of the systems of Feinaigle 
and A inn* Paris were advocated by subsequent mnemonists. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 533. 

Mnemosyne (ne-mos'i-ne), n. [L., < Gr. Mr?- 
poavvi], the mother of the Muses, a personifi- 
cation of fivTjfiooivrj, memory, < pvypwv, remem- 
bering (see mnemonic), 4- dsivy, a suffix of ab- 
stract nouns.] 1. In Gr. m yth., the goddess of 
memory, daughter of Uranus (heaven) and Ge 
(earth), and mother, by Zeus, of the Muses. — 
2. [NL.] In entom., a genus of hemipterous 
insects of the family Fulgoridee, separated from 
Flat a by St&l in 1866 for the South American 
M. planiceps. 

mnemotecnnic (ne-mo-tek'nik), a. [< Gr. pvi/- 
py, memory, 4* art.] Mnemonic. 

mnemotecnnics (ne-mo-tek'niks), n. [PI. of 
mnemotechnic : see -»cs.] A system of aids to 
memory: mnemonics. 

On what principle of mnemotechnics the ideas were con- 
nected with the knots and colors, we are totally in the dark. 

D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, i. 

mnemotechny (ne'mo-tek-ni), n. [= F. mnd- 
motechnie, < Gr. pvfipp, memory, 4* rkxyrj, art.] 
Same as mnemotechnics. 

Mniotilta (ni-o-til'tft), n. [NL., appar. < Gr. 
pviov, moss, 4* tiItos, verbal adj. of riAhuv, pull or 
pull out, as hair.] A genus of American creep- 
ing warblers of the family Syhncolida or Mnio- 
tiltidce, founded by Vieillot in 1816. There is only 
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one species. M. varia, the common black-and-white creeper 
of the United States. The bill and feet are black. The 
entire plumage is streaked and spotted with black and 
white. This bird abounds in woodland, and has the habits 



Black-and-white Creeper ( Mniotilta varia). 


of a creeper rather than of a warbler. The nest, placed 
on the ground or on a stump or log, is built of moss, bark- 
strips, grass, leaves, hair, etc. ; the eggs are 4 or 5 in num- 
ber ana white in color, profusely speckled with reddish. 

Mniotilteae (m-o-til'te-e), n. pi. [NL., < Mnio- 
tilta + -etc.] A restricted section of Sylvicolidce; 
the creeping warblers proper of the genera Mni- 
otilta. Parula , and Protonotaria. 8. F. Baird , 
1858. 

Mniotiltidse (ni-o-til'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Mniotilta + -idee.]' An extensive family of os- 
cine passerine birds, named from the genus Mni- 
otilta , formerly oftener called Sylvicolidce; the 
American warblers. They have 9 primaries, 12 rec- 
trices, bcu tel late tarsi, and a moderate bill usually notched 
and furnished with rictal vibrissa. There are many genera 
and upward of 100 species, all confined to America. They 
are small and usually prettily colored birds of the wood- 
land, all insectivorous and in temperate and cold regions 
migratory. They abound in species and individuals in east- 
ern portions of the United States, where they form a very 
characteristic feature of the avifauna. Leading genera 
in that country are Dendroeca, Mniotilta, Parula (or Comp- 
eothlmris), Protonotaria, Uelmintherus, Helminthophila , 
GeoUUypis, Icteria, Myiodioctes , and Setophana. The fam- 
ily Is usually divided into 3 subfamilies: MniotUtince (or 
Sylvicoliiux), Icteriince (or Geothlypince), and Setophayinas, 
or the wood-warblers, ground-warblers, and fly-catching 
warblers respectively. Also called Dendrcecidce. 

mo, moe 1 (mo), a. and adv. [= Sc. mac, < ME. 
mo, ma , < AS. md (= OFries. md = MHG. me), 
more (in number), a reduced compar. form con- 
nected with the adj. mdra, more: see wore 1 .] 
More. The form mo is often used by Shakspere, Spenser, 
etc., and sometimes archaically by more recent writers; 
but the mo which is common in the vulgar speech of the 
southern United 8tates is a negro pronunciation of more 
(properly written mo'). 

His Ave Maria he lerid hym alswa, 

And other prayers many ma. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 142. ( H alii well .) 

There were wont to ben 5 Sou dans : but now there is no 
mo but he of Egypt. MandeviUe , Travels, p. 86. 

I sawe Calliope with Muses moe. 

Speneer, Shep. Cal., June. 

The children of Israel are mo and mightier than we. 

Ex. i. 9 (Oxf., 1717). ( Fares .) 

Mo. In chem., the symbol for molybdenum. 

mo. An abbreviation of month. 

moa (mo'a), n. [New Zealand.] A gigantic 
extinct bird of the family Dinornithida:. See 
cut under Dinar nis. 

Moabite (mo'a-bit), n. and a. [< LL. Moabites, 
< Gr. Maxz/frrjyf, < MuaS, also Mua/3of (> LL. 
Moab), < Heb. M&dbh, Moab.] I. n. One of a 
tribe of people descended from Moab, one of the 
sons of Lot (Gen. xix. 36, 37), anciently inhabit- 
ing the mountainous region lying to the east of 
the Dead Sea and of the lower part of the river 
Jordan. 

II. a. Pertaining to Moab or the Moabites. 
— Moabite stone, a slab of black basalt bearing an in- 
scription of thirty-four lines In Hebrew-Phenician char- 
acters, the oldest monument of the Semitic alphabet It 
was found in 1868 at the ancient Dibon of Moab. Before 
it could be removed it was broken in many pieces, through 
the jealousies of Arab tribes, but a squeeze of the inscrip- 
tion had been previously taken, and the chief fragments 
are now in the Louvre Museum. The stone 1b the most 
important surviving relic of Moabite civilization, and is 
believed to date from about 900 b. c. The inscription re- 
cords the victories of King Mesha over the Israelites. 

Moabitess (mo'a-bi-tes), n. [< Moabite 4* -ess.'] 
A female Moabite. 

So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, her daugh- 
ter in law, with her. Ruth i. 22. 

Moabitic (md-a-bit'ik), a. [< Moabite 4* -ic.] 
Relating or pertaining to the Moabites ; Moa- 
bite : as, the Moabitic prophecies. 

moan 1 (raon), v. [Early mod. E. mone ; < ME. 
monen, moonen , also menen, < AS. meenan, moan, 
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lament: see mean*.] I. intrans. 1. To utter a 
low dull sound expressive of physical or mental 
suffering; lament inarticulately or with mourn- 
ful utterance. 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances 
To make him moan. Shot., Lucrece, L 977. 

A sound as though one moaned in bitter need. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, in. 155. 

2. To give forth a saddening or gloomy sound, 
like one in distress; sound like a low cry of 
distress. 

And listens to a heavy sound, 

That moans the mossy turrets round. 

Scott, L. of L. M., i. 12. 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Kingsley, Three Fishers. 

3f. To murmur; complain; protest. 

Than they of the towne began to mone, and sayd, this 
dede ought nat to be suffred. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cccxlviiL 

n. trans. 1. To lament; deplore; bewail. 

Much seemed he to mone her haplesse chaunce. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. iiL 25. 
Moan the expense of many a vanish'd sight 

Shak., Sonnets, xxx. 

2f. To cause to make lamentation; afflict; dis- 
tress: as, ‘‘which infinitely moans me,” Beau, 
and FI. 

moan 1 (mon), n. [Early mod. E. mone; < ME. 
mone, moyne; from the verb.] 1. A low dull 
sound expressing grief or pain; a sound of 
lamentation not so deep as a groan; audible 
expression of sorrow ; grief expressed in words 
or cries. 

Snllen moans, 

Hollow groans, 

And cries of tortured ghosts ! 

Pope, St Cecilia’s Day, 1. 00. 

Hence — 2. A low dull sound resembling that 
made by a person moaning. 

Rippling waters made a pleasant moan. Byron. 

3f. Lament; lamentation; complaint: espe- 
cially in the phrase to make one’s moan. 

At-after dinner gonue they to daunce, 

And synge also, save Dorigene alone, 

Which made alway hire compleint and hire mone. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 192. 

They make their moan that they can get no money. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bet Edw. VI., 1650. 

Oh, here 's my friend ! I ’ll make my moan to him. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, iii. 1. 

moan 2 (mo'an), a. [< moa 4- -an.] Moa-like; 
of or pertaining to a moa. 

moanfnlf (moil 'fill), a. [Formerly also mone- 
ful; < moan 1 4- -ful.] Sorrowful; mournful. 

At last, in moanful march, they went towards the other 
shepherds. Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, iv. 

He saw a monefule sort 

Of people. Warner, Albion's England, i. 4. 

moanfullyt (mon * fill -i), adv. In a moanful 
manner; with moans or lamentation. 

This our poets are ever moanfully singing. 

Barrow, Works, III. viii. 

Moaria (mo-a'ri-a), n. [NL., < moa, q. v.] In 
zodgeog., a hypothetical South Pacific continent 
of which only New Zealand and other Oceanian 
or Polynesian islands remain : so called from 
the supposed former range of the moas. its as- 
sumed existence accounts for many features of the present 
geographical distribution of animals and plants. The name 
was proposed by Dr. Mantell. 

Moarian (mo-a'ri-an), a. [< Moaria 4* -an.] Of 
or pertaining to Moaria. 

moat 1 (mot), n. [Early mod. E. mote ; < ME. 
mote , < OF. mote, an embankment, motte, a little 
hill, butt, clod, lump, turf, = Pr. mota , an em- 
bankment, = Sp. Pg. mota, a mound, = It. motta, 
a mound, a moat, \ ML. mota, a mound, hill, a 
hill on which a castle is built, a castle, an em- 
bankment, a ditch, also turf; prob. of Teut. 
origin: cf. G. dial. (Bav.) mott, peat, (Swiss) 
mutte , turf , = D. mot, dust of turf . Cf. also Ir. 
mota , a hill. For the inclusion of the two senses 
‘ embankment ’ and ‘ditch,’ cf. dike and ditch.] 
If. A mound ; a hill. 

I lyken it tylle a cete [city] that war wroght 
Of gold, of precyouse stones sere, 

Opon a mote, sett of beryl] e cl ere, 

With walles, and wardes, and turret tea, 

And entr£, and yhates, and garrettes. 

Hampole, Prick of Conscience, L 8896. 

2. In fort., a ditch or deep trench dug round 
the rampart of a castle or other fortified place, 
and often filled with water. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

Shale., Rich, n., iL 1. 48. 

The Oi tad ell Is moted round about with a broade mote of 
fine running water. Coryat, Crudities, I. 124. 

3f. A building; dwelling; abode. 
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By-gonde the broke by slente other slide, 

I nopal that mote merked wore. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), L 142. 

moat 1 (mot), v. t. [Early mod. E. mote; < moat 1 , 
n.] To surround with a ditch for defense; 
also, to make or serve as a moat for. 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies. 

Makes citadels of curious fowl and fish, 

Some he dry-dishes, some moats round with broths. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. L 

The first Europeans who settled here were the Portu- 
guese. They also built the great Fort : hut whether they 
moted round the Hill, and made an Island of that spot of 
ground, I know not Dampier, Voyages, IL L 161. 

moat 2 t, n. An obsolete spelling of mote 1 . 

moatet. V. A variant of mute 3 . 

moated (md'ted), a. [< moat 1 4* -ed 2 .] Fur- 
nished with a moat. 

There, at the moated grange, resides this delected Mari- 
ana. Shak., M. for M. f 111. L 277. 

A great castle near Valladolid, 

Moated and high and by fair woodlands hid. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Theologian’s Tale. 

moat-hen (mot'hen), n. Same as marsh-hen ( e ). 

An earlier name [for the moor-hen] was Moat-hen, which 

• was appropriate in the days when a moat was the ordi- 
nary adjunct of most considerable houses in the country. 

A. NewUm, Encyc. Brit, XVI. 808. 

mob 1 (mob), n. [< MD. mop, a woman’s cap 
(D. mop-muts, a night-cap, < mop 4- muts, a cap: 
see mutch). Cf. mop 1 .] A mob-cap. 

Went in our mobs to the dumb man [Duncan Campbell], 
according to appointment Addison, Spectator, No. 323. 

Some pretty young ladies in mobs popped in here and 
there. Steele, Guardian, No. 65. 

mob 1 (mob), v. t. ; pret. and pp. mobbed, ppr. 
mobbing. [< mob 1 , «.] 1. To conceal or cover, 
as the race, by a cap or hood. 

Having most of them chins as smooth as women’s, and 
their faces mob’d in hoods and long coats like petticoats. 

Dr. H. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, Pref. to ii. 

I have known her for two months take possession of our 
easy chair, mobbed up in flannel night-caps. 

Goldsmith, To the Printer. 

2. To dress awkwardly. Halliicell. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

mob 2 (mob), n. [Abbr. of mobile, orig. mobile 
vulgus , the fickle crowd: see mobile 2 , n.] 1 . 

The common mass of people ; the multitude ; 
hence, a promiscuous aggregation of people in 
any rank of life; an incoherent, rude, or dis- 
orderly crowd ; rabble. 

I may note that the rabble first changed their title, and 
were called the mob, in the assemblies of this club [Green 
Ribbon Club]. Roger North , Examen, p. 574. (Davies.) 

A mob of oobhlers and a court of kings. 

Dry den, Cock and Fox, L 828. 
The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, IL L 108. 

Though he [William IV. 1 has trotted about both town 
and country for sixty -four years, and nobody ever turned 
round to look at him, he cannot stir now without a »no5, 
patrician as well as plebeian, at his heels. 

Greville, Memoirs, July 18, 183a 

2. A riotous assemblage ; a crowd of persons 
gathered for mischief or attack ; a promiscuous 
multitude of rioters. 

He shrunk from the dangers that threatened him, and 
sacrificed his conscience and his duty to the menaces of a 
mob. Bp. Porteus, Works, V. xxiL 

Fire-engines were no longer needed to wet down huge 
mobs that threatened to demolish the Carondelet Street 
brokers’ shops or the Cuban cigar-stores. 

G. W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, p. 261. 

3. A herd, as of horses or cattle; a flock, as of 
sheep. [Australian.] 

They suggested a romantic turn of mind, whereas she 
was only thinking “ I wonder whether there will he a mob 
of fat cattle ready for the butcher next month.” 

Mrs. Campbell Praed, The Head Station, p. 2. 

Swell mob. See sicell-mob. =8yn. Rabble, etc. See popu- 
lace. 

mob 2 (mob), v . t.: pret. and pp. mobbed, ppr. 
mobbing. [< mob 2, n ] 1. To attack in a dis- 

orderly crowd; crowd round and annoy; beset 
tumultuously, whether from curiosity or with 
hostile intent: as, to mob a person in tie street. 

The fair Mrs. Pitt has been mobbed in the park, and with 
difficulty rescued by some gentlemen. 

Walpole , Letters (1749), L 213. 

George Thompson was mobbed from this platform. 

W. Phillips, Speeches, pi 58. 

2. To scold. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

mobbardt, n. [ME. mobbard , mobard; origin 
obscure.] A clown. 

Nay, such mobardis schall neuere man vs make, 
Erste schulde we dye all at onys. York Plays, p. 246. 

mobbifVf (mob'i-fl), v. t. [< mob 2 4- -i-fy.] To 
mob; beset or surround in crowds. 

Mobbify out at elections conformable loyal gentlemen. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 845. (Davies.) 
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snobbish (mob'ish), a. [< mob 2 4- -te/iL] Of 
or pertaining to or characteristic of a mob ; re- 
sembling a mob; tumultuous; vulgar. 

A small city guard, to prevent mobbinh disorders. 

Hume, Essays, ii 11. 

Mr. Fox treated the associations for prosecuting these 
UbelB as tending to prevent the improvement of the hu- 
man mind, and as a mobbish tyranny. 

Burke, Condition of the Minority (1798). 

mobblef. v. t. See moble 2 . 

mobby (mob'l), n. [Also mdbby (and mobee ) ; 
supposed to be of negro (W. Ind.) origin.] If. 
An obsolete variant of mabby . — 2. The liquid 
or juice expressed from apples or peaches, for 
distillation in the manufacture of apple- or 
peach-brandy. — 3f. The liquor made from such 
juice, a kind of rum. See mobee. 

Their strong drink is Madeira wine, cider, mdbby punch, 
made either of rum from the Caribbee Islands, or brandy 
distilled from their apples and peaches. 

Beverley , Virginia, iv. If 74. 

mob-capt (mob'kap), n . [< mob 1 4- cap l.] A 
cap with a bag-shaped or puffy crown and a 
broad band and frills. 

A mob-cap: I mean a cap, much more 
common then than now, with side-piece^ 
fastening under the chin. 

Dickens, David Copperfleld, xiii. 

Her milk-white linen mob-cap fringed 
round and softened her face. 

Mrs. Qaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xv. 

mobee (moObe), ». [Cf. mobby.] 

A fermented liquor made by the 
negroes of the West Indies from 
supar, ginger, and snakeroot. 

mobile 1 (rno'bil or mob'il), a. and 
n. [Early mod. E. mobil; < ME. 
mobil (mixed with moble , meblc, < OF. moble), < 
OF. mobile , F. mobile = Sp. mdvil — Pg. mobil = 
It. mobile, < L. mobilis , for *movibilis , movable, 
< movere, move: see move.] I. a. If. Change- 
able; fickle. 

In distraction of mobil people. Testament qf Love, i. 
2. Capable of being moved from place to place. 

The nynde commandement es Thou sail noghte oouavte 
the hous or other thynge mobill or In-moWH of thi neght- 
boiir. Hampole , Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.X p. 11. 

3f. Moving; in motion; not stationary. 

To treate of any star 
Fyxt or els mobil. 

Skelton , Why Come ye not to Court? (Latham.) 
4. Movable ; easily moving or movable ; capa- 
ble of facile movement; hence, changing; 
quickly responding to emotion or impulse. 

In all these examples, and especially in the Ephesian 
heads, the eye appears rather as if seen through a slit in 
the skin than as if set within the guard of highly sensi- 
tive and mobile lids. 

C. T. Newton, Art and ArcbseoL, p. 79. 

Mademoiselle Virginia . . . raised her mobile French 
eyebrows in sprightly astonishment. 

W. Collins , Yellow Mask. 

This accounts for the viscosity of all, even of the most 
mobile liquids. A. DanieU , Prin. of Physics, p. 22ft. 

II. ». 1. That which is movable. 

There can be no direction, distance, dimension, unless 
a mobile moves in that direction, and a sensation appre- 
ciates it O. H. Lewes , Probs. of Life and Mind, IL iv. { 45. 

2. A moving principle ; a mover. 

Thou first Mobile 
Which mak’st all wheel 
In circle round. Howell, Letters, L v. IL 

mobile 2 t (mob'i-le), n. [Short for L. mobile vul- 
gus . the fickle crowd: mobile , neut. of mobilis , 
mobile, inconstant, fickle ; valgus , the common 
people : see vulgar. Hence later mob 2 .] The 
populace ; the rabble ; the mob. 

Enciting the mobile, headed by Tomaso Anello, common- 
ly called Masaniello. Wood , Athene Oxon., II. 884. 

Like a bawd in her old velvet petticoat, resigned into 
the secular hands of the mobile. Swift, Tale of a Tub, vi. 

The word mobile [mobile vulgus] was first introduced 
into our language about this time [1680-90], and was soon 
abbreviated into mob. T. Brown, in 1690, uses both the 
Latin word at length and the abbreviation ; and in the 
Preface to “Cleomenes,” two years afterwards, our author 
uses mob with a kind of apology — " as they call it.” 

Malone, Note on Dryden’s Don Sebastian, Pref. 

Mobilian (mo-bil'i-an), a. and n. [< Mobile (see 
def.) + -ian.] I. a. Pertaining to Mobile, the 
principal city of the State of Alabama. 

n. ». An inhabitant of Mobile. 

mobilianer (mo-bil'i-an-^r), m. [< Mobile (see 
def.) 4* - ian 4* -er 1 .]" A fresh-water tortoise, 
Pseudemys mobiliensis , of the family Clemmyidce , 
the largest of this family in the United States. 
The shell is often 14 or 16 inches long. This tortoise in- 
habits the Gulf States from western Florida to Texas, and 
is frequently sold in the markets of Mobile and other cities. 

mobilisation, mobilise. See mobilization , mo- 
bilize. 



Mob-cap. 
18th century. 


mobility (mo-bil'i-ti), If. [< F. mobilite — Sp. 
moviliaad = Pg. mobilidade = It. mobility , < L. 
mobilita(t-)s, mobility, < mobilis , mobile: see 
mobile 1 , a.] 1. The property of being mobile 

or easily movable ; susceptibility of motion or 
movement; readiness to move or change in 
response to impulse -or slight force; hence, 
changeableness : as, mobility of features. 

That extreme mobility which belongs only to the fluid 
state. Ilerschel, Outlines of Astronomy, 1 886. 

Perfect mobility, the perfect absence of viscosity, is an 
ideal attribute not possessed by any actual fluid. 

A. DanieU, Prin. of Physics, p. 200. 

2f. Movement ; motion. 

Thou mortall Tyme, every man.can tell, 

Art nothyug els but the mobilise 

Of sonne and mone chaungyng in every degre ! 

Sir T. More, Int. to Utopia (ed. Dibdin), p. lxix. 

3 (mob-il' j-ti). The populace; the mob: a use 
suggested by nobility. [Slang.] 

She singled you out with her eye as commander-in-chief 
of the mobility. Dryden, Don Sebastian, iv. 1. 

During which the Door is kept by a Couple of Brawny 
Beadles, to keep out the Mobility. 

Quoted in Ashton s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[II. 111. 

mobilization (md'bi- or mob'i-li-za'shon), n. 
[< F. mobilisation (= Sp. movilizaeion == Pg. 
mobilisatj&o = It. mobilizzazione), < mobiliser , 
mobilize: see mobilize.] Milit., the act of mo- 
bilizing or putting in readiness for service; 
the act of putting a body of troops on a war 
footing: as, the mobilization of an army or a 
corps by mustering its members and organiz- 
ing, equipping, and supplying it for active op- 
erations. Also spelled mobilisation. 

The full strength is made up at the moment of war by 
what is called mobilisation — tnat is, the drawing to the 
units [such ss battalions, or batteries, or regiments of cav- 
airy] . . . reserve men sufficient to complete them. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLIIL 12. 

mobilize (mo'bi-liz or mob'i-liz), v. ; pret. and 
pp. mobilized, ppr. mobilizing. [< F. mobiliser 
(= Pg. mobilisar ), liberate, make movable or 
ready, < mobile, movable: see mobile 1 .] I. 
trans . To put in motion or in readiness for mo- 
tion. Specifically — (a) Milit, to prepare (an army or 
army-corps, etc.) for active service. See mobilization. 

In rude societies ... the army is the mobilized com- 
munity, and the community is the army at rest. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., f 515. 
(b) In naval affairs, more rarely, to make corresponding 
preparation of a fleet or squadron tor active service on a 
war footing. 

While the great mobilized fleet was at Spithead. 

Elect Rev. (Eng.* XXV. 281. 

II. intrans. Milit., to prepare for motion or 
action; make ready for active operations, or 
for taking the field. 

The Germans were mobilizing like clock-work; the 
French were trying to mobilize, and finding that the at- 
tempt produced chaos. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 50. 

Also spelled mobilise. 

mob-law (mob'lA), ». The rule of the mob or 
the disorderly classes; violent usurpation of 
authority by the rabble ; lynch-law. 

moble J t (md'bl), a. and n. [ME., also moeble, 
meeble , meble ; < OF. moble, meuble, movable, pi. 
mobles, meubles, movable property, furniture, 
etc.. < L. mobilis, moving, movable: see mo- 
bile 1 .] I, a. Movable ; having motion. 

AUe the signes, he they moist or drie, or moeble or fix. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, L 8 21. 

H, n. Movable goods ; personal property. 

Of my moble thou diBpone, 

Right as the semeth best is for to done. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 300. 

Moebles and vnmoebles and al that thow myste fynde, 

Brenne it, here it nougte awey be it neuere so riche. 

Piers Plowman (BX iii. 267. 
Ryght so men reuerenceth more the ryche for hus muche 
meeble 

Than tor the kyn that he cam of other for hus kynde wittea 
Piers Plowman (CX xv. 182. 

moble 2 ?, mobblef (mob'l), v. t. [Freq. of mob 1 .] 
To wrap up (the head) in or as in a hood ; mob. 

But who, O, who had seen the mobled queen . . . 
Run barefoot up and down. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 624. 

Their heads and fAces are mobled In fine linen, that no 
more is seen of them than their eyes. Sandy s, Travels. 

mob-master (mob'mas't^r), n. A demagogue. 
Davies. 

A sort of military disposition of mob-masters. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 671. 

mobocracy (mob-ok'ra-si), ft. ; pi. mobocracies 
(-siz). [Irreg. < E. mob 2 4- -o-cracy as in de- 
mocracy, aristocracy , etc.] 1. Government by 
the mob or populace; ochlocracy; governing 


power exercised or controlled by the disorderly 
classes. Compare ochlocracy. 

It is a good name that a Dr. Stevens has given to oar 
present situation (for one cannot call it a GovernmentX a 
Mobocracy. Walpole, To Mann, III. 245 (1757). (Davies.) 

A mobocracy, however, Is always usurped by the worst 
men. F. Ames, Works, II. 111. 

2. The mob; the populace ; the common crowd ; 
the uneducated or lawless class in a commu- 
nity. 

The American demagogue is the courtier of American 
mobocracy. The Century, XXXI. 54. 

mobocrat (mob'o-krat), n. [Irreg. < mob 2 4- 
- o-crat as in democrat , aristocrat , etc.] One of 
the mobocracy or turbulent mob ; a leader of 
the mob; a demagogue. 

The idiotic notion, possibly entertained by a brainless 
mobocrat here snd there, that if you only perfect your 
voting apparatus you are absolutely certain of good gov- 
ernment P. Bayne. 


These mbbocrats intended to be Cromwells. 

W. Phillips, Speeches, p. 332. 

mobocr&tic (mob-o-krat'ik), a. [< mobocrat 4* 
-ic.] Of or relating to mobocracy. 

mobsman (mobz'man), n . ; pi. mobsmen (-men). 
[< mob's , pos8. of mob 2 , 4- man.] A member of 
the swell-mob ; a dressy thief or swindler who 
affects the airs of a gentleman: generally, 
sxcell-mobsman. [Slang.] 

She once went to a concert, and got acquainted with a 
mobsman, who accompanied her home. May hew. 

mob-story (mob'sto'ri), n. A vulgar story or 
tale. Aadison. 

moccadot, mockadot (mok'a-do), n. [Also mo- 
cha do, mockadoe, mockadoo; cf. OF. moucadc, 
also mocayart , moccado (Cotgrave), < Olt. mo- 
caiaro , moccaiorro , moccado (Florio) ; perhaps 
so called as used for handkerchiefs: see moc- 
cador, muckender.] 1. A stuff in use in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It is men- 
tioned as being made of wool and of silk, and apparently of 
s mixture of either with flax, and was a substitute for the 
more expensive velvet It was probably a material sim- 
ilar to velveteen, and of many grades of fineness and 
beauty. 

Who would not think it a ridiculous thing to see a Lady 
in her milke-house with a veluet gowne, and at a bridall 
in her cassock of mockado t 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 288. 

2. Sham; mockery. 

Neither of them would sit, nor put their hats on : what 
mockado is thiB to such a poor soul as I ! 

Richardson, Pamela, II. 87. (Davies.) 

moccadorf, n. [Also mockador , mockadour , 
muckador , etc., and hence muckender , q. v.; < 
ME. mokadour = F. mouchoir, a handkerchief, 
= It. moccatore, moccadore, a snuffer, < ML. as if 
* mucatorium, < mucare , wipe the nose, < mucus, 
muccus, mucus: see muct/*.] A handkerchief. 
For eyen and nose the nedethe a mokadour 
Or sudary. Lydgate, Advice to an Old Gentleman, xi 



moccasin 1 (mok'a-sin or -sn), n. [Also moo 
cason, moccas - 
sin, mocassen , < 

Algonkin maw - 
cahsun, makka - 
sin, makasin ; a 
8hoe(see def.).] 

A shoe or cov- 
er for the feet, 
made of deer- 
skin or other . 

soft leather, Mocc “ to ' 

without a stiff sole, and usually ornamented on 
the upper side : the shoe customarily worn by 
the American Indians. 


All the footsteps had the prints of moccasins. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xiL 
Moccasin embroidery. Same as grass-embroidery. 
moccasin 2 (mok'a-sin or -sn), n. [Also mocca- 
son , mocassin (f); appar. short for moccasin- 
snake, which is then ( moccasin 1 4* snake ; but 
the reference to moccasin 1 is not explained.] 
A venomous serpent of the United States, (a) 
A ncistrodon (or Toxtcophis or Trigonocephalus) piscivorus, 
a somewhat aquatic Bnake of the southern United States, 
resembling the copperhead, Ancistrodon contort rix, specif- 
ically called water- moccasin, sometimes water-viper. See 
cut on following page, (b) The same or a very similar 
snake found on dry land, tne so-called high-land moccasin, 
A. atrofuscus, known in the southern United States as the 
cottonmouth, and much dreaded. Moccasins are rather 
small snakes, commonly about two feet long, dark olive- 
brown above and yellowish-brown below, with blackish 
bars and blotches. They are much darker in color than the 
copperhead, lacking the bright bronzy tints of the latter, 
and there is a whitish or lignt streak along the lip : they 
also have the scales in 25 instead of 23 rows, and no loral 

R late. The top of the head is mostly covered with scales 
ke those of the back, instead of large regular plates as in 
innocuous serpents ; it Is flat and broad, and shows the pit 
between the eyes and nose as in all the Crotalidas or pit- 
vipers. 
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Water-moccasin (Ancistrvdon /itrtvtrur). 

moccasin ed (mok'a-sind or -snd), a . [< moc- 

casin 1 4- -ed 2 .] Wearing or covered with moc- 
casins. 

Oar moccasined fee t made no noise. 

T. Roosevelt, H anting Trips, p. 333. 

moccasin-flower (mok'a-8in-flou*6r), it. See 
Cypripedium, India n-sho'e, and lady 1 8-slipper. 

moccasin-plant (mok'a-sin-plant), n. Same 
as moccast n-Jlow er . 

moccasin-snake (mok'a-sin-snak), n. [See 
moccasin 1 *.] Same as moccasin 2 . 

moccenigot, n. [Also moccinigo y < It. mocenigo , 
moccenigo f moccinigo , so called from Mocenigo , 
a patrician family of Venice.] A small coin 
formerly current in Venice, worth about 18 
United States cents. 

Yoa shall not give me six crowns . . . nor half a ducat ; 
no, nor a moccinigo. B. Jonson, Volpone, iL 1. 

Mai. Lend me the trifling ducats. . . . 

Cor. Not a moccenigo. Shirley, Gentlemen of Venice, 1. 1. 

mocha (mo'kft), n. [< Mocha (see def.).] 1. A 
choice quality of coffee, properly that produced 
in Yemen in Arabia, Mocha oeing its port. The 
mocha of general commerce, however, is ob- 
tained from other sources. The kernels are 
smaller than in other varieties. — 2. One of 
certain geometrid moths, notably of the genus 
Ephyra , having somewhat the color of burnt 
coffee : as, the dingy mocha , E . orbicularia ; the 
birch mocha, E. pendularia . — 3. A cat of a 
black color intermixed with brown: so called 
from the Mocha stone. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Mocha pebble. Same as Mocha stone (which 
see, under stone). 

Mocha senna. Same as India senna (which see, 
under senna). 

Mocha stone. See stone. 

mocheH, «• and adv. A Middle English form of 
much. 

moche 2 (mdsh), n. TF.] A package of spun 
silk: a French word used in English for the 
unbroken parcels of silk received from the 
continent of Europe. 

mochelt, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
mickle. 

mochras, mochnrms (mo'kras, mo'kur-us), n. 
[Hind, mochras .] An astringent gummy exuda- 
tion from a kind of cotton-tree, Bombax Mala- 
baricum ( B . heptaphyllum, L.), in India: used 
medicinally by the natives. 

mock 1 (mok), v . [< ME. mokken, < OF. moequer, 

moquer , F. tnoqucr = Pr. rnochar = It. moccarc , 
mock; cf. MD. mocken , mumble, = MLG. G. 
mucken , mumble, grumble, = 8w. mucka = Dan. 
mukke, mumble ; cf. W. mocio, Gael, mag, mock, 
deride ; L. maccus , a buffoon ; Gr. puKos, mock- 
ery, mock, mimic, ridicule. The relations of 
these forms are undetermined; the word is 
supposed to be ult. imitative.] I. trans. 1. 
To treat derisively or contemptuously; make 
sport of by mimicry, ridicule, or sarcasm ; de- 
ride. 

They utterly despise and mock sooth-sayings, and divi- 
nations of things to come by the flight and voices of 
birds, and all other divination of vain superstition. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson \ IL 11. 

Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud. 1 Kl. xviii. 27. 

She mocks all her wooers out of suit 

Shak . , Much Ado, ii. 1. 364. 

2. To simulate, imitate, or mimic ; produce a 
semblance of. 

To see the life as lively mock'd as ever 

Still sleep mock’d death. Shak., W. T., v. 3. 20. 

I would mock thy chaunt anew, 

But 1 cannot mimick it. 

Tennyson, Second Song to the Owl. 
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3. To deceive by simulation or pretense ; dis- 
appoint with false expectation ; fool. 

Thou hast mocked me and told me lies. Judges xvi. 10. 
Mind is a light which the gods mock us with, 

To lead those false who trust it. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

4f. To set at naught ; defy. 

I would . . . mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. Shak., M. of V., iL 1. 30. 

-Syn. 1. Ridicule , etc. (see taunt), Jeer at, gibe at, take 
off, make game of. — 2. Mimic, Ape, etc. See imitate. — 3. 
To delude. 

II. intrans. To use ridicule or derision; gibe 
or jeer; flout: often with at. 

Vse not to scorn e and mocke as an Ape. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.X L 110. 
The adversaries saw her, and did mock at her sabbaths. 

Lam. L 7. 

For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light 

Shak., Rich. II., L 3. 293. 

mock 1 (mok), n. and a. [< mock 1 , r.] I. n. 

1. Derisive or contemptuous action or speech; 
also, a bringing into contempt or ridicule. 

And other-whiles with bitter mocke* and mowes 
He would him scome. Spenser, F. Q., VI. vii. 49. 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 33. 
And have a great care, Mistress Abigail, 

How you depress the spirit any more 
With your rebukes ana mocks. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, lv. 1. 

2. That which one derides or mocks. 

A Puritan gentleman is her mock and nothing else. 

A. E. Barr, Friend Olivia, L 

3. Mimicry; imitation. [Rare.] 

Now reach a strain, my lute, 

Above her [the nightingale’s] mock, or be for ever mute. 

Crashaxc, Music's Duel 

4. A trifle. [Prov. Eng.] — 5. Mock turtle. 

I once had some cheap mock in an eating-house, and it 
tasted like stewed tripe with a little glue. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 218. 
To make a mock Of, to make a subject of mockery ; de- 
ride or bring into contempt. 

They crucify again unto themselves the Son of God, and 
make a mock of him. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
To make mock (or mocks) at, to make light of ; make 
sport of. 

Was this the face . . . which I had so often despised, 
made mocks at, made merry with ? Lamb , Old Actors. 

H. a. 1. Feigned; counterfeit; spurious: as, 
mock heroism ; mock modesty ; a mock battle. 

I fear me, some be rather mock gospellers than faithful 
ploughmen. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain and that alone can cure. 

Crabbe, Works, I. IS. 

2. Having close resemblance, as if imitative. 
—Mock brawn, gold, etc. see the nouns. — Mock lead, 
mock ore, popular names of blende. — Mock moon. See 
paraselene.— Mock pennyroyal, plane, privet. See 
the nouns.— Mock BUn. See parhelion . — Mock turtle, 
a dish consisting of calf’s head stewed or baked, and so 
dressed with sauces and condiments as to resemble turtle. 
mock 2 (mok), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. A root 
or stump. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A tuft 
of sedge. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
mockable (mok'a-bl), a. [< mock 1 4* -able.] 
Capable of being mocked ; exposed to derision. 
[Rare.] 

Those that are good manners at the court are as ridicu- 
lous in the country as the behaviour of the country is most 
mockable at the court. Shak., As you Like it, UL 2. 49. 

mockadot, mockadoet, n. See moccado. 
mock a dour t, n. A variant of muckctider. 
mockaget (mok'aj), n. [< mockl 4- -age.] Mock- 
ery. 

ThuB speaketh the Prophete by an ironye— that is, in de- 
rision. or mockage. Bible of 1551, 2 Chron. xviii., note. 
I wonder at the young men of our days. 

That they can doat on pleasure, or what ’tis 
They give that title to, unless in mockage. 
Middleton, More Dissemblers Besides Women, i. 2. 

mock-apple (mok'ap'l), n. The wild balsam- 
apple. See Echinocystis and balsam-apple. 
mockardt, n. [ME. mokardc , < OF. moequart , 
moquart , a mocker, deceiver, < moequer , mock: 
see mock 1 , r.] A mocker; deceiver. 

Avaryce, ryche and harde, 

Ys a thefe, a mokerad [read mokardc], 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 41. ( Halliwell .) 

mockawt, n. An obsolete form of macaw. 
mock-beggart (mok'beg'iir), n. [< mock l, r. t 4- 
obj. beggar.] An uncharitable or inhospitable 
person : as, mock-beggar’s hall. 

A gentleman without meanes is like a faire house with- 
out furniture or any inhabitant, save onely an idle house- 
keeper; whose rearing was chargeable to the owner, and 
painfull to the builder, and all ill bestowed, to make a 
mock beggar that hath no good morrowe for his next neigh- 
bour. Rich Cabinet furnished t rith Varietie of Excellent 
[Description (1616). (Fares.) 


mocking-bird 

mock-bird (mok'b£rd), n. A mocking-bird. 

The mock-bird is ever surest to please when it is most 
itself. Goldsmith, Animated Nature, 11L v. 2. 

mocker (mok'Gr), n. 1. One who or that which 
mocks, as by mimicry, derision, or deceit. 

Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging. Prov. xx. L 

But, beloved, remember ye the wordB which were spoken 
before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, how that 
they told you there should be mockers in the last time. 

Jude 17, 1& 

2. A mocking-bird ; one of the Mimince. 

mockemut (mok'er-nut), n. The white-hearted 
hickory, Carya tomentosa. The nut is sweet and oily, 
very thick-shelled, and not flattened as in the white hickory. 
See Carya, caryin, and hickory. 

mockery (mok'fcr-i), pi. mockeries (-iz). [< 
ME. mokkery, < OF. moequerie , F. moquerie , 
mockery, < moquer, mock: see mock 1 .] I. The 
act of mocking; derisive or deceitful speech 
or action. 

He never mocks, 

For mockery is the fume of little hearts. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

2. Derision; ridicule; careless insult or con- 
tempt; sport; jest. 

Now am I fayn. 

Thow shalt not laughe atte me in mokkery, 
ffor thow hast lost thy sheld as wele as I. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2380. 

To set before their eyes the injury that they had unjustly 
done the holy place, and the cruel handling of the city, 
whereof they made a mockery. 2 Mac. viiL 17. 

Is not thiB meer mockery, to thank God for what hee can 
doe, but will not? Milton, Eikouoklastes, xxL 

They were delivered up to be the spoil and mockery of 
nations. Prescott, ford, and Isa., ii. 14. 

3. Counterfeit appearance ; false show ; sham. 

Hence, horrible shadow I 
Unreal mockery, hence ! 

Shak., Macbeth, UL 4. 107. 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances. 

Pope, Elegy to the Mem. of an Unfortunate Lady, 1. 57. 

The mockery of what is called military glory. 

Sumner, Speech at Cambridge, Aug. 27, 1840. 

4. Vain effort; fruitless labor; that which dis- 
appoints or frustrates. 

It is, as the air, invulnerable. 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

Shak., Hamlet, L 1. 140. 
= SyiL 2. Mimicry, jeering, gibes. 

mocketH (mok'et), n. [Cf. mocketer.] A nap- 
kin. Cotgrave. ( Halliwell .) 

mocket 2 (mok'et), n. Same as moquette. 

mocketer (mok'et-£r), n. Same as moccador. 

mock-Godt (mok'god), n. [< mock* , t\, 4- obj. 
God.] One who mocks at God or divine things ; 
a blasphemer. 

You monsters, scorn ers, and mock-God*. 

S. Ward, Sermons, p. 100. (Davies.) 

mock-guestf (mok'gest), ii. [< mock 1 , v., 4- obj. 
guest. J One who seems to offer hospitality, but 
only in empty show, like the Barmecide in the 
Arabian Nights. Davies. 

Those mock-guests are guilty in tempting others to tempt 
them. Fuller, Holy State, L I. 7. 

mock-heroic (mok'bero'ik), a. Counterfeiting 
or burlesquing the heroic style, character, or 
bearing: as, a mock-heroic poem; a mock-heroic 
swagger. 

mocking-bird (mok'ing-bdrd), n. An oscine 
passerine bird of the subfamily Miminw and 
restricted genus Mim us; a mock-bird or mocker. 
The best-known species is M. polyglottus, which abounds 
in the southerly parts of the totted States; it is the most 
famous songster of America, and is much prised as s cage- 



Mocking-bird ( Mimus pcly^lottus'). 


bird. Its proper song is of remarkable compass and va- 
riety, and besides this the bird has s wonderful range, be- 
ing able to imitate almost any voice or even mere noises. 
This vocalization is confined to the male. The bird is about 
10 inches long and 14 in extent of wings. It is ashy-gray 
above, soUed-white below ; the bUl ana feet are black, ana 
the wing- and taU-feathers in part pure white. The extent 
of this white on the wings ana tail distinguishes the sexes, 
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mode 


being greatest in the male. The neat la placed in trees 
and bashes, and is bulky and inartistic, built of twigs, 
grass, leaves, etc. The eggs are bluish-green, heavily 
freckled with various brownish shades ; they are 4 to 6 in 
number, measuring on an average 1 inch by 0.75 inch. 8ee 
Minima. 

mockingly (mok'ing-li), adv. In a mocking or 
jeering manner; with ridicule, derision, or con- 
tempt; so as to disappoint, deceive, or cheat. 

“Let's meete," quoth Eccho, mockingly. 

Warner, Albion’s England, ix. 45. 

mocking-Btockt (mok'ing-stok), ». A laugh- 
ing-stock ; a butt. 

None of vs . . . [but] shall be a mocking stocks to our 
enemies. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, vi. 

Not prophanes nor wlckednes, but Religion it selfe is a 
byword, a mokingstock , & a matter of reproach. 

Perkins, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 6. 

mocking-wren (mok'ing-ren), n. An American 
wren o? the genus Thryothorus, such as the 
Carolina wren {TAudovicianus) or Bewick’s wren 
(T. bewicki). 

Blo ckish (mok'ish), a. [< mock 1 + -tsA 1 .] 
Mock; sham. 

After this mockishe elecclon, then was he crowned. 

Sir T. More , Works, p. 87. 

mock-orange (mok'or'anj), n. 1. Any plant of 
the genus Philadelphia, but especially P. coro - 
nanus. Its fragrance in blossom resembles that 
of orange-flowers. See syringa.— 2. See wild 
orange , under orange. 

mock-shadow (mok'shad'd), n. Twilight. Hal- 
liwell . [Prov. Eng.] 

mock-thrush (mok'thrush), n. A bird of the 
subfamily Miminee; especially, one of the genus 
Harporhynchus, as the thrasher, H. rtifus. 

mock-turtle (mok't£r'tl), a. Imitating turtle 
(soup) : only in the phrase mock-turtle soup (an 
imitation of turtle soup made with calf s head). 

mock-velvet (mok'vervet), n. A fabric made 
in imitation of velvet ; especially, such a fabric 
in common use in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, supposed to be the same as moccado. 

Hee wear es his apparell much after the fashion ; his 
means will not suffer him to come too nigh ; they afford 
him mock-velvet , or satinisco. 

Sir T. Over bury, Characters, M 6 b. ( Nares .) 

mocmain (mok'man), n. [Appar. of E. Ind. 
or Chin, origin; perhaps < Chin, muh (= Jap. 
moku), tree, + mien (= Jap. men), cotton.] A 
white shining fiber of great lightness and elas- 
ticity, produced by the silk-cotton plant Bom- 
bax Malabaricum . — Mocmain truss, a truss stuffed 
with this fiber. 

moco (mo'ko), n. [Braz.] A Brazilian rodent 
of the family Caviidce ; the rock-cavy, Cavia ru - 
pestris. 

mocuddum (mo-kud'um), n. [Also mokuddum , 
mocuddim , prop. mukaddam, < Hind, muqad - 
dam , a chief, leader: as adj., preceding; < Ar. 
qaioada , lead.] In India, a head man. Specif- 
ically— (a) The head man of a village, responsible for the 
collection of the revenue. (6) The head man of a gang of 
laborers or body of peons. Yule and Burnell. 

modt, n. A Middle English form of mood 1. 

mod. An abbreviation (a) of modern; (b) in 
music, of moderate. 

modal (md'dal), a. and n. [= F. Sp. Pg. modal 
= It. modale , < ML. modalis f pertaining to a 
mode, < L. modus , mode : see mode 1 , ».] I. a . 
1. Pertaining to or affected by a mode : relat- 
ing to the mode or manner, ana not to tne sub- 
stance. 

When we speak of faculties of the soul, we assert not 
with the schools their real distinction from it, but only a 
modal diversity. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, 111. 

Specifically — 2. Of or pertaining to a gram- 
matical mode. 

Other verb-phrases, of a modal meaning, are made with 
the auxiliary verbs may, can, must, and ought. 

Whitney, Essentials of Eng. Grammar, V 291. 

All those adjectives which have a modal secondary force 
are future. Amer. Jour. PhiloL, X. 40. 


Their characteristic property as modals belongs to form 
rather than to matter ; and Aristotle ought not to be con- 
sidered as unphilosophlcal for introducing them into the 
Organon. Grate , Aristotle, iv. 

Conjunct modal. See conjunct . — Disj unct modal. 
8 eeairiuncL 

mod a-Iism (mo'dal-izm), n. [< modal + -ism.] 
In theol ., the doctrine, adopted by Sabellius in 
the third century, that the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit are different manifestations of 
one and the same person. 

The orthodox doctrine of the Trinity stands between 
tritheism and modalism, now leaning to the one, now to 
the other, when either the tri personality or the unity is 
emphasized. P. Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 68. 

modalist (md'dal-ist), ft. [< modal + -isU] In 
theol., one who holds or professes modal ism. 

modalistic (mo-da-lis'tik), a. [< modalist + 
- ic .] In theol . , of or pertaining to modalism. 

The presbyter Hippolytus was successful in convincing 
the leaders of that church that the Modalistic doctrine, 
taken in its strictness, was contrary to Scripture. 

Hamack , Encyc. Brit, XXI. 127. 

modality (mo-dal'i-ti), n . ; pi. modalities (-tiz). 
[= F. modaliU = Pg. modalCdade = It. modaUtd , 
\ ML. modalita(t-)s , < modalis , modal: see mo- 
dal .] 1. The fact of being a mode. — 2. A de- 

termination of an accident ; a mode. 

These excellencies are of more real and eternal worth 
than the angelical manner of moving bo In an instant, and 
those other forms and modalities of their knowledge and 
volition. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1836), ft. 194. 

3. Mode in the logical sense ; that wherein 
problematical, assertoric, and apodictic judg- 
ments are distinguished. 

Lastly, under the head of Modality, we have seen that 
all phenomena, as objects, are in themselves contingent, 
or only hypothetically necessary, L e. necessary on the 
presupposition of the existence of something else. 

E. Caird , Philos, of Kant, p. 564. 

Just as the adjectives which contain the modal force of 
possibility can lose this modality, so also certain adjectives 
can Assume the same, although the modality was not origi- 
nally in them. Amer. Jour. PhUol., X. 44. 

4. In civil law , the quality of being limited as 
to time or place of performance, or, more loose- 
ly, of being suspended by a condition : said of 
a promise. — 6f. Same as modalism. 

To object that the faith in the Holy Trinity obliges ns 
to as greate a difficulty as the Pontiflcian modaUUc is very 
trifling, since that is onely matter of beliefe indefinite. 
We are not required to explaine the manner of the mys- 
terie. Evelyn , To Rev. Father Patrick. 

Adverbial modality. See adverbial . — Categories of 
modality. See category, 1. 

modally (mo'dal-i), adv. In a modal manner ; 
in a manner or relation expressing or indicating 
a mode or form ; as regards mode or manner. 

moddert, n. Same as mauther. 

mode 1 (mod), n. [Also, in grammar, logic, and 
music, mood; also, as mere L., modus; in ME. 
moede (def. 8), < OF. *moed, meuf \ later mode , F. 
mode, manner, way, mode, style, fashion, = Sp. 
Pg. It. mode, manner, mode (also Sp. Pg. It. 
moda f f., fashion, < F.) (cf. D. mode = G. mode 
= Sw. mod = Dan. mode , style, fashion, < F.; G. 
Sw. Dan. modus, in grammar, < L. ), < L. modus , 
measure, due measure, rhythm, melody, etc., 
manner, way, mode, mode in grammar, etc.; 
akin to E. metei. The form mood , as used, along 
with mode , in grammar, music, and logic, is 
prob. due in part to some confusion with mood L 
as if ‘an attitude of mind.’] 1. A manner of 
acting or doing ; way of performing or effect- 
ing anything ; method ; way. 

A table richly spread in regal mode. 

MiUon, P. R., ii. 340 

What modes of sight between each wide extreme 1 

Pope, Essay on Man, I. 211. 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Tennyson, In Memortam, cvL 

2. Customary manner ; prevailing style ; fash- 
ion. 


Modal abstraction, the fixing of the attention upon one 
particular mode of the object of Imagination, to the neglect 
of the others : opposed to partial abstraction, by which, 
for example, we may think of the head of an animal with- 
out thlnUng of the rest of the body. —Modal categorical 
See categorical. —Modal composition t, the composition 
of an ens with one of those modes which are in their own 
nature distinguished from the ens.— Modal distinc- 
tion t, a distinction by which one and the same thing is dis- 
tinguished from itself by its possession of diverse modes, 
as the distinction of Philip drunk from Philip sober: a 
formalistic phrase.— Modal enunciation. See enuncia- 
tion.— Modal identity t, either the absence of modal dis- 
tinction, or the identity of a mode of things which may be 
really distinct.— Modal proposition, a proposition in 
which the predicate U affirmed of the subject under some 
qualification : bat the term is almost always confined to 
propositions in which some fact is said to be possible, con- 
tingent, necessary, or impossible.— Modal syllogism, a 
syllogism one of whose premises is a modal proposition. 
H. A modal proposition. 


It was grown a Mode to be vicious, and they had rather 
be damned than be out of the fashion. 

StUlingJleet, Sermons, I. xlL 
To White Hall, and in the garden spoke to my Lord 
Sandwich, who is in bis gold-buttoned suit, as the mode 
is, and looks nobly. Pepys, Diary, II. 8. 

If after this we look on the people of mode in the coun- 
try, we find in them the manners of the last age. 

Addison, Country Manners. 

3. In gram., the designation, by the form of 
the verb, of the manner of our conception of 
an event or fact, whether as certain, contin- 
gent, possible, desirable, or the like. The modes 
of the English verb are the indicative, subjunctive, and im- 
perative; and other verbal phrases are usually called by 
the name of modes, as potential , conditioned, and so on. 
See these terms. Also commonly, but less properly, mood. 

4. The natural disposition or the manner of 
existence or action of anything; a form: as, 


heat is a mode of motion; reflection is a mode 
of consciousness. 


There is something in things which neither is the thing 
itself, nor another thing, nor yet nothing, but a certain 
medium betwixt them both. And this used to be called 
a mode : for example, A degree of quality i» not quality, 
nor yet is it wholly nothing, but a mode. 

Burger edict us, tr. by a Gentleman. 

A mode is the manner of existence of a thing. Take, 
for example, a piece of wax. The wax may be round or 
square or of any other definite figure ; it may also be solid 
or fluid. Its existence in any of these modes is not essen- 
tial ; it may change from one to another without any sub- 
stantial alteration. As the t node cannot exist without a 
substance, we can accord to it only a secondary or pre- 
carious existence in relation to the substance, to which 
we accord the privilege of existing by itself, per se exis- 
tere: but though the substance be not astricted to any 
particular mode of existence, we must not suppose that it 
can exist, or at least be conceived by us to exist, in none. 
All modes are therefore variable states ; and though some 
mode is necessary for the existence of a thing, any individ- 
ual mode Is accidental. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., viii. 

I am . . . assured that those modes of consciousness 
which I call perceptions and imaginations, in as far only 
as they are modes of consciousness, exist In me. 

Descartes, Meditations (tr. by VeitchX iiL 

Where the substantiality of God, as the “highest mo- 
nad," is insisted on, the finite monads become mere inodes 
of his existence. E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 82. 

That mode or process of the Moral Faculty which we 
call Conscience. U. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 841. 

6. A combination of ideas. See the quota- 
tions. 

Modes I call such complex ideas, which, however com- 
pounded, contain not in them the supposition of subsist- 
ing by themselves but are considered as dependencies on 
or affections of substances 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xil. 14. 

There are some [modes] which are only variations or dif- 
ferent combinations of the same simple idea, ... as a 
dozen, or score : which are nothing but the ideas of so 
many distinct units added together : and these I call sim- 
ple modes, as being contained within the bonnds of one 
simple idea. Locke, Human Understanding, IL xiL 5. 

Combinations of simple ideas of different kinds I have 
called “ mixed modes . 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xii. 5. 

0. In logic: ( a ) A modification or determina- 
tion of a proposition with reference to possibil- 
ity and necessity. ( b ) A variety of syllogism. 
See mood 2 , the more usual but less proper form. 

Tindall would be fayne wit in what figure it Is made ; he 
shal flnde in the first figure and in the third mode. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 504. 


(c) The consignificate of a part of speech, (d) 
An accidental determination. — 7. In music: 
(a) A species or form of scale ; a method of di- 
viding the interval of the octave for melodic 
purposes ; an arrangement of tones within an 
octave at certain fixed intervals from each other. 
Three great systems of modes are to be distinguished— the 
ancient Greek, the Gregorian, medieval, or ecclesiastical, 
and the modern. These three were successively derived 
from each other, but with noteworthy changes of both 
principle and nomenclature. (1) In the Greek system esch 
mode consisted of two tetrachords (two whole steps and 
one half-step in each) plus one whole step (the di&zcuctic 
tone). The nature ana the name of the mode varied ac- 
cording to the tetrachord used as a basis and according to 
the position of the diazeuctic tone, or, in other words, ac- 
cording to the relative order of the whole steps and half- 
steps. when the diazeuctic tone lay between tne two com- 
ponent tetrachords, the mode was named simply from the 
tetrachord used — the mode containing Dorian tetrachords 
was called Dorian or Doric, etc.; bat when it lay below or 
above both of them, the prefixes hypo- and hmier- respec- 
tively were added, as Hypophrygian, Hyperlydian, etc. Be- 
low is a table of the nine original modes, reckoned up- 
ward, the whole steps being indicated by — , the half -steps 
by the constituent tetrachords by , — ■ — and the dia- 
zeuctic tone by + : 


L Dorian, • v «-* - *-* w * - *_ 

, A s + ✓ ^ s 

n. Phrygian, *_*w*_*_* _*w* — 

/ A v A S 

m. Lydian, *_* — *w*_*_*_ 

IV. Hypodorian, or JSolian, *— — * — * 

V. Hypophrygian, Ionian, or Iastian, 

* > * v * ~~y < 


VI. Hypolydian, * — • — * — * S* — * _ * w « 

VII. Hyperdorian, or Mixolydian, 


* # ^ * * « * 

VIII. Hyperphrygian, or Locrlan, 


» * w * # • w * _ 


IX. Hyperlydian, 


These modes were embodied in scales of about two octaves, 
sometimes called transposing scales, which were more or 
less susceptible of transposition. By the later theorists fif- 
teen such scales were recognized, each derived from one of 
the foregoing modes, and beginning at a different pitch, 
each a half-step higher than the preceding. These scales, 
though not always differing from each other In mode, but 
only in relative pitch, were also called modes, and were 
named like the modes themselves. Assuming the lowest 
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(one of the lowest scale to be A, the series of later scales or 
‘'modes” would be: 

Hypodorian, embodying mode IV. above, A. 

Hypoionian, Hypoiastian, or lower Hypophrygian (mode 

Hypophrygian (mode VA B. 

Hypoaeollan, or lower Hypolydian (mode VI.), C. 
Hypolydian (mode VI. X CJ. 

Dorian (mode L), D. 

Ionian, Iastian, or lower Phrygian (mode II . \ Efe. 
Phiygian (mode II.), E. 

Jgolian, or lower Lydian (mode III.), F. 


Lydian (mode ILL), ¥% 
Hyperdorian, c 


, or Mixolydian (mode VII.), 0. 

Hyperion ian, Hyperiastian, or higher Mixolydian (mode 
VIL), G£ 

Hyperphrygian, or Hypermixolydian (mode VIII. X A. 
Hypeneolian, or lower Hyperlydian (mode IX.), Bfr. 
Hyperlydian (mode IX. \ B. 

The fact that the term mode has been applied from very 
early times both to the ideal octave-forms, or true modes, 
and to the practical scales or tonalities based upon them 
has led to great confusion. Furthermore, the extant data 
of the subject are fragmentary and obscure, so that author- 
ities differ widely. (The summary here given is taken 
chiefly from Alfred Richter.) The esthetic and moral 
value of the different modes was much discussed by the 
Greeks, and melodies were written in one or other of the 
modes according to the sentiment intended to be expressed. 

(2) The Gregorian, medieval, or ecclesiastical system was 
originally intended partly to follow the ancient system. 
Several of the old inodes were retained, but subsequently 
received curiously transposed names. The system was 
initiated by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the latter part of 
the fourth century, perfected by Gregory the Great about 
600, and still further extended between the eleventh and 
sixteenth centuries. It exercised a deep influence upon the 
beginnings of modern music, and is still in use in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The ecclesiastical modes differ from 
each other both in the relative ^position of their “ finals ” or 
key notes and in the order of their whole steps and half- 
steps. They are authentic when the final is the lowest 
tone of the ambitus or compass, and plagal when it is the 
fourth tone from the bottom. Four authentic modes were 
established by Ambrose, the four corresponding plagal 
modes were added by Gregory, and six others were sub- 
sequently appended, making fourteen in all. In each 
mode certain tones are regarded as specially Important— 
the final, on which every melody must end, ana which is 
nearly equivalent to the modern key-note ; the dominant, 
or principal reciting- note; and the mediant and partici- 
pant, on which phrases (other than the first and last) may 
begin and end : these are generically called modulations. 
All the modes are susceptible of transposition. Assuming 
the final of the first mode to be A, the full series is as fol- 
lows (finals are marked F, dominants D, and mediants M) : 

I. Dorian (authen- F M D 
tic) d— e^f— g— ar-b^c— d 

II. Hypodorian F M I) 

(plagal).. a— b^c— d— e^f — g— a 

F M D 

III. Phrygian (authentic) e~f— g— a— bv^c— d— e 

IV. Hypophrygi- F M D 

an (pi agal) . . b^c— d— e^f — g— a— b 

F M D 

V. Lydian (authentic) f— g— a— b^c— d— e^f 

VI. Hypolydian MFD 

(plagal) c— d— ewf— g— a— b»^c 

F M D 

VII. Mixolydian (authentic) . ...g— a— b^c— d— e^f— g 
VIII. Hypomixolydian M F (M) D 

(plagal) d— e^f— g— a— b'-'C— d 

F M D 

IX. AEolian (authentic) a— b^c— d— e>-4— g— a 

F M D 

X. Hypoaeollan (plogal)ewf— g— »— b~c— d— e 
F M D 

XI. "Locrian (authentic) b~c— d— e~f — g— a— b 
XII. "Hypolocrian F Ml) 

(plagal) f— g— a— b~c — d— e^f 

F M D 

XIIL Ionian (authentic) c— d— e>d— g— a— b>*c 

XIV. Hypoionian MFD 

(plagal) g— a— bwc— d— e^f— g 

•Not used, on account of the tritone between B and F. 

(3) In the modern system only two of the historic modes 
are retained— the major, equivalent to the Greek Lydian 
and the medieval Ionian, and the minor (in its full form), 
equivalent to the Greek and medieval ASolian. These 
modes differ from each other in the order of their whole 
steps and half-steps, as follows : 

Major * - * - * ~ *-*—*- 

Minor (full or descending) * -*>-'* — * 

(‘‘instrumental * — * 

(ascending) * — * ~ ” 

See mater, minor , and scale. (ft) In medieval music, a 
term by which the relative time-value or rhyth- 
mic relation of notes was indicated. Two kinds 
of modes were recognised : the great , fixing the relation 
between the notes called “large” and “long,” and the 
less, fixing that between those called “ long” and “breve"; 
ana each of these kinds might also be perfect, making the 
longer note equal to three of the shorter, or imperfect , 
making it equal to two of the shorter. 

8f. Measure; melody; harmony. 

Musyce, a damysel of oure hows that syngeth now lyhtere 
moedes or probasyons, now hevyere. 

Chaucer , Boethius, iL prose L 

9. In lace-making: (a) An unusual decorative 
stitch or fashion, characteristic of the pattern 
of any special sort of lace ; especially, a small 
piece of such decorative work inserted in the 
pattern of lace. Hence, because such decorative in- 
sertions are more open than the rest of the pattern, mode 
Is used as equivalent to jour. 


* w * 

# w # v 


The use of meshed grounds extended [1660-1720], and 
grounds oomposed entirely of varieties of modes were 
made. Encyc. Brit . , XIV. 185. 

(ft) The filling of openwork meshes or the like 
between the solid parts of the pattern. — 10. A 
garment for women’s wear, apparently a man- 
tle with a hood, worn in England in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Certain wardrobes of the third story were ransacked, 
and their contents, in the shape of brocaded and hooped 
petticoats, satin sacques, black modes, lace lappets, etc., 
were brought down in armfuls by the Abigails. 

Charlotte Bronte , Jane Eyre, xviiL 

Accidental mode. See substantial mode .— Adverbial 
mode, that sort of modification of a proposition that may 
be effected by the addition of such adverbs as possibly and 
necessarily .— All the mode, all the fashion ; very fashion- 
able. 

There laid out 10s. upon pendents and painted leather 
gloves, very pretty and all the mode. Pepys , Diary, I. 404. 

Formal mode. See formal .— immediate mode, a mode 
which is attributed immediately to its subject ; mediate 
mode, one which is attributed to its subject by the inter- 
vention of another mode.— Intrinsic mode, in logic. See 
intrinsic . — Material mode. See material. —Metaphysi- 
cal mode of expression. See metaphysical . — Mixed 
mode, (a) In music. See maneria. (b) pi. In the phi- 
losophy of Locke. See def. 5 — Nominal mode, that sort 
of modification of the meaning of a proposition which may 
be effected by such phrases as “ ft is possible that,” or 
“it is necessary that. — Substantial mode, a mode that 
affects a substance in so far as it is substance (as. for ex- 
ample, existence); accidental mode, a mode which only 
modifies an accident. = Syn. 1. Method , Way , etc. (see 
manner 1), process. 

mode 1 ! (mod), v. i. [< made 1, w.] To conform 
to the mode or fashion : with an indefinite it. 
[Rare.] 

lie could not mode It, or comport either with French 
fickleness or Italian pride. 

Fuller , Worthies, Warwick, IIL 274. 

mode 2 !, n. A Middle English form of mood 1. 

mode-book (mod'buk), n. A fashion-book. 

Her head-dress cannot be described ; it was like nothing 
in the mode-book or out of it. 

Mrs. Henry Wood, East Lynne, vii. 

model (mod'el), n. and a. [Formerly also mod- 
ell (= D. model = G. Sw. modell = Dan. model), 
< OF. modelle, F. module = Sp. Pg. modclo = 
It. modello , a model, mold, < L. 'modeling, dim. 
of modulus , measure, standard, dim. of modus , 
measure: see mode 1 , and cf. module, modulus, 
mould*, mold*.] I. n. 1. A standard for imi- 
tation or comparison; anything that serveB 
or may serve as a pattern or type ; that with 
which something else is made to agree in form 
or character, or which is regarded as a fitting 
exemplar. 

It is natural for men to think that government the best 
under which they drew their first breath, and to propose 
it ss a model and standard for all others. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vii. 

[These works] are pat into the hands of our youth, and 
cried up as models tor imitation. Goldsmith, The Bee. 

I regarded her as a model, and yet it was a part of her 
perfection that she had none of the stiffness of a pattern. 

H. James, Jr., Louisa Pallant, il. 

2. Specifically — (a) A detailed pattern of a 
thing to be made ; a representation, generally 
in miniature, of the parts, proportions, and 
other details to be copied in a complete pro- 
duction. 

Hollandes state, the which I will present 
In cartes, In mappes, and eke in models made. 

Gascoigne, Voyage into Holland (1572). 
A dozen angry models jetted steam : 

A petty railway ran. Tennyson, Princess, ProL 

A little model the Master wrought, 

Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man. 

Longfellow , Building of the Ship. 

(6) In the fine arts: (1) A living person who 
serves a painter or sculptor as the type of a 
figure he is painting or modeling, or noses for 
that purpose during the execution of the work ; 
also, one who poses before a class to serve as 
an object to be drawn or painted. (2) In sculp- 
ture, also, an image in clay or plaster intended to 
be reproduced in stone or metal. (3) A canon, 
such as the sculptural canons of Polycletus and 
Lysippus, or the fancied rigid canons for the 
human form in ancient Egypt. See doryphorus 
and Lysippan . — 3. A plan or mode of forma- 
tion or constitution ; type shown or manifest- 
ed; typical form, style, or method: as, to build 
a house on the model of a Greek temple; to 
form one’s style on the model of Addison. 

It [a proposition 1 hath much the model and frame of our 
oath of allegiance, but with some modification. 

Donne , Letters, exxvi. 

The church remains according to the old model, though 
it has been ruined and repaired. 

Pococke, Description of the East, n. L 133. 


The cathedral at Saltzburg is built on the model of saint 
Peter's at Rome. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. iL 213. 

The ship was of a model Buch as I had never seen, and 
Hie rigging had a musty odor. 

G. W. Curtis, Prue and I, p. 147. 

4. A mechanical imitation or copy of an ob- 
ject, generally on a miniature scale, designed 
to show its formation: as, a model of Jerusa- 
lem or of Cologne cathedral; a model of the 
human body. Hence — 5. An exact reproduc- 
tion ; a facsimile. [Rare.] 

I had my father's signet In my purse, 

Which was the model of that Danish seal. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 60. 

et. An abbreviated or brief form. See mod- 
ule, 1. 

This gave occasion to the deputy governour to write that 
treatise about arbitrary government which he first ten- 
dered to the deputies in a model , and finding it approved 
by some, and silence in others, he drew it up more at 
large. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 283. 

The New ModeL See New Model. 

H. o. 1. Serving as a model. — 2. Worthy 
to serve as a model or exemplar; exemplary: 
as, a model husband. 

There is a model lodging-house In Westminster, the pri- 
vate property of Lord Klnnaird. 

May hew , London Labour and London Poor, I. 346. 
Model doll, a large figure, more or less resembling the 
human form, sometimes of life-size, dressed in any fashion 
which it may be desired to exemplify, and serving as a 
model of dress. Such model dolls were formerly much 
used. 

model (mod'el), v . ; pret. and pp. modeled or 
modelled, ppr. modeling or modelling. [Formerly 
also modell; < F. modeler = Sp. Pg. modelar = 
It. modellare, model ; from the noun : see model , 
».] I. trans. 1. To form or plan according 
to a model ; make conformable to a pattern or 
type ; construct or arrange in a set manner. 

By what example can they shew that the form of Church 
Discipline must be minted and modell' d out to secular pre- 
tences ? Milton, Reformation in Eng., it 

Those, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious Care, 

Who model Nations. 

Prior, First Hymn of Callimachus. 

The camp seemed like a community modelled on the 
principle of Plato’s republic. 

Quoted in Prescott's Ferd. and Isa., i. 14. 

[Nothing] Justifies even a suspicion that vertebras are 
modelled after an ideal pattern. 

//. Spencer, Prin. of BioL, ft 210. 

2. To mold or shape on or as on a model ; give 
form to by any means : as, to model a hat on a 
block; to model a ship; specifically, in drawing 
or painting, to give an appearance of natural 
relief to. 

Every face, however full. 

Padded round with flesh and fat. 

Is but moddl’d on a skull. 

Tennyson , Vision of Sin, !v. 

3. To make a model of ; execute a copy or rep- 
resentation of; imitate in form: as, to model 
a figure in wax. 

When they come to model heaven 
And calculate the stars. Milton, P. L., Till. 79. 
Many a ship that sailed the main 
Was modelled o’er and o’er again. 

Longfellow, Building of the Ship. 

n. intram. 1. To make a model or models; 
especially, in the fine arts, to form a work of 
some plastic material : as, to model in wax. — 2. 
To take the form of a model ; assume a typical 
or natural appearance, or, in a drawing or paint- 
ing, an appearance of natural relief. 

The face now begins to model and look round. 

F. Fouler, Charcoal Drawing, p. 44. 

modeler, modeller (mod'el-6r), n. One who 
models; especially, one who forms models or 
figures in clay, wax, or plaster. 

modeless! (mod'les), a. [< mode 1 + -less.] 
Measureless. 

Using suche mercilesse crueltie to his forraine enimies, 
and such modelessc rigour to his native citizens. 

Greene, Carde of Fancle (1687). 

modeling, modelling (mod'el-ing), n. [Ver- 
bal n. of model, t\] The act or occupation 
of forming models, or of bringing objects or 
figures to a desired form; specifically, in the 
fine arts , the act of a sculptor in shaping his 
model for any piece of carving, or the art of 
shaping models ; also, the bringing of surfaces 
of the carving itself into proper relief and mod- 
ulated relation ; in painting, etc., the rendering 
of the appearance of relief and of natural so- 
lidity ana curvature. 

Anew school of taxidermists, with new methods, whose 
aim is to combine knowledge of anatomy and modelling 
with taxldermlc technique, are now coming to the front, 
and the next generation will discard all processes of 
“stuffing ” in favour of modelling, Encyc. Brit . , XXIII. 90, 
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The present work is very happily grouped, and painted 
with unusual care, though even here the modeMng in the 
numerous portraits— ostensibly those of the Charterhouse 
pensioners— is painstaking rather than really firm or ex- 
pressive of the structure beneath. 

The Academy, May 25, 1888, p. 365. 

Modeling-tools, in scalp., the tools, made of wood, 
bone, or metal, used by sculptors In forming their models 



of clay or plaster. The chief forms now in use are given 
in the accompany iug illustration. 

modeling-board (mod'el-ing-bord), n. A board 
used in loam-molding to give shape to the mold. 
E. H. Knight . 

modeling-clay (mod'el-ing-kla), m. Fine plas- 
tic clay, specially prepared for artists* use in 
modeling by kneading with glycerin, or by other 
methods. 

modeling-loft (mod'el-ing-loft), n. Same as 
mold-loft. 

modeling-plane (mod'el-ing-plan), n. In carp . , 
a short plane used for planing on rounded sur- 
faces. It is from 1 to 5 inches long, and from 
£ inch to 2 inches wide. E . H. Knight . 

modeling-stand (mod' el -ing- stand), n. In 
sculp., a small wooden table with a round mov- 
able top, at a convenient height, used for sup- 
porting a mass of clay while the sculptor is at 
work upon it. The stand, which is usually mounted 
on three legs, has a flat piece of wood set horizontally be- 
tween the legs, about half-way down, on which modeling- 
tools, etc., may be laid. 

modelizet (mod'el-iz), v . t . [< model 4* -ire.] To 
frame according to a model; give shape to; 
mold. B. Jonson. 


Which some devout bunglers will undertake to manage 
and modelize. 

Bp. Oauden , Tears of the Church, p. 420. (Davies.) 
modeller, modelling. See modeler, modeling. 
model-wood (mod'el-wud), n. The hard light- 
colored wood of the rubiaceous tree Aaina 
(Nauelca) cordifolia . [India.] 

Modenese (md-de-nes' or -nez'), a. and n. [< It. 
Modenese , < Modena , Modena.] I. a. Of or be- 
longing to Modena. 

II. n. sing, or pi. A native or an inhabitant of 
the city or province or former duchy of Modena 
in northern Italy; people of Modena. 
moder 1 1, n . A Middle English form of mother 1. 
moder 2 t. t. [< OF. moderer. F. moderer = Sp. 
Pg. moder ar = It. moderare , < L. moderare, reg- 
ulate: see moderate.] To moderate ; regulate, 
especially the temper or disposition; calm; 
quiet. 

Gladly the two dukes of Berrey and Borgoune wolde 
haue modered that voiage, but they might nat be herde. 

Berners , tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. clxxxvil. 

These tydynges somewhat modered dyuers mennes hartes, 
so that they were nere at the poynte to haue broken their 
voyage. Berners, tr. of Fioissart’B Chron., III. clxxxvii. 


moderablet, a. [< L. moderahilis , moderate, < 
moderare, moderate: see moderate, r.] Tem- 
perate ; moderate. Cockeram. 

Moderado (mod-e-ra'do), n. [< Sp. moderado , 
moderate.] In mod. Spanish hist., a member of 
a political party of conservative tendencies, 
moderancet, n. [ME., < OF. moderance = It. 
moderanza , < ML. moderantia, moderation, < L. 
modcran(t-)s, ppr. of moderare, moderate: see 
moderate, r.] Moderation. Caxton. 
moderantism (mod'e-ran-tizm), n. [< F. modt- 
rantisme, < moder ant, ppr. of moderer , regulate: 
see moderate .] The practice or profession of 
moderation, especially in political opinion or 
measures: a term used in France during and 
since the first revolution with reference to the 
class of persons called moderates in a political 
sense. 


In Paris Robespierre determined to increase the pres- 
sure of the Terror ; no one should accuse him of moderan- 
tism. Encyc. Brit., XX. 604. 

moderate (mod'e-rat), v. ; pret. and pp. moder- 
ated, ppr. moderating. [< L. modei'atus, pp. of 
moderare (> ult. E. moder 2 ), regulate, restrain, 
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moderate, < moder-, modes-, a stem appearing 
also in modestus, moderate, discreet, modest, < 
modus, measure: see mode 1 and rnodest.'] I. 
trans. 1. To reduce the amount or intensity of ; 
lessen; reduce; restrain; specifically, to re- 
duce from a large amount or great degree to a 
medium quantity or intensity: as, to moderate 
the heat of a room; to moderate one's anger, 
ardor, or passions. 

I had rather 

Your art could force him to return that ardour 
To me I bear to him, or give me power 
To moderate my passions. 

Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, IL 1. 

Fear, ... If it have not the light of true understand- 
ing concerning God wherewith to be moderated, breedeth 
likewise superstition. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 3. 


a middle state between extremes : as, the mod- 
erateness of the heat : used commonly of things, 
as moderation is of persons, 
moderation (mod-e-ra'shon), n. [< OF. mode- 
ration, F. moderation = 8p. moderacion = Pg. 
moder atfio = It. moder azione, < L. moderatio(n-), 
moderating, < moderare , pp. moderates, moder- 
ate : see moderate, t;.] 1. The act of moderat- 
ing or restraining; the process of tempering, 
lessening, or mitigating. 

And what Is all virtue but a moderation of excesses? 

South, Sermons, VL 1. 

2. The state or quality of being moderate or 
keeping a due mean between opposite ex- 
tremes; freedom from excess; temperance; 
due restraint. 


We saw sand cast upon the earth to moderate the fer- 
tility. Sandys, Trav&iles, p. 98. 

Though Love moderated be the best of Affections, yet 
the Extremity of it is the worst of Passions. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 114. 

2. To decide as a moderator; judge. [Rare.] 

It passeth mine abQity to moderate the question. 

R. C artw, Survey of Cornwall. 

If any of them grudge this book a room, and suspect it 
of new or dangerous doctrine, you who know us all can 
best moderate. Donne , Letters, lvi. 

= Syn. 1. To mitigate, abate, appease, pacify, quiet, as- 
suage, soothe, soften. 

II. intrans. 1. To become less violent, se- 
vere, rigorous, or intense: as, the storm begins 
to moderate. 

Mine herte for thee is disconsolate. 

My paines also nothing me moderate. 

Lamentation of Mary Magdalen, 1. 516. 
When his profit moderated. 

The fury of his heart abated. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, III. ii 463. 

2. To preside as a moderator, as at a meeting. 
—To moderate In a call, in Presbyterian churches, to 
preside at a congregational meeting at which a call is 
addressed to a minister— a duty performed by a minister 
of the presbytery to which the congregation belongs. 

moderate (mod'e-rat), a. and w. [< L. mode- 
rate (> It. moderato = Sp. Pg. moderado = F. 
mod&rd), pp. of moderare, regulate: see moder- 
ate, t\] I. a. 1. Restrained; temperate; keep- 
ing within somewhat restricted limits in action 
or opinion ; avoiding extremes or excess ; think- 
ing or acting soberly or temperately : as, to be 
moderate in all things; a moderate drinker. 

They were moderate Divines ; indeed, neither hot nor 
cold. Milton, Reformation in Eng., L 

The moderate sort of men thus qualified, 

Inclined the balance to the better side. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achit., 1. 75. 

2. Thinking, speaking, or acting with habitual 
slowness; very deliberate. [Colloq.] — 3. Of 
things, limited in extent, amount, or degree; 
not extreme, excessive, or remarkable; re- 
stricted; medium: as, moderate wealth or pov- 
erty; a moderate quantity; moderate opinions 
or ability; moderate weather or exercise. 

There is not so much left to furnish out 
A moderate table. Shak. , T. of A., ill. 4. 117. 

His [James II.’s] pretensions were moderate when com- 
pared with those which he put forth a few months later. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

The play had a moderate success, being acted but seven 
times. A. Dobson, Selections from Steele, lot., p. xx. 

= Byn. 1. Moderate, Temperate, reasonable, Judicious, mild. 
When used absolutely, moderate nearly always refers to a 
person’s temper or opinions, whereas temperate similarly 
used generally refers to a person’s habits in respect to 
bodily Indulgence : a moderate man is one who is not ex- 
treme In his views or violent In his sentiments; a tem- 
perate man, one who is not addicted to over-indulgence 
either in eating or in drinking. 

II. n. One who is moderate in opinion or ac- 
tion ; one who is opposed to extreme views or 
courses, especially in politics or religion, (a) 
One of a political party in Spain : same as Moderado. (6) 
In French hist. , In the revolutionary period, one of various 
parties or factions falling short of the violence of the 
Jacobins, as the Girondins, Dantonlsts, etc. (c) [cap.] In 
Scottish eccles. hist., one of a party in the national church, 
originating early in the eighteenth century, which, while 
less strict in doctrine, discipline, and practice than the 
rival evangelical party, insisted particularly ou the main- 
tenance of lay patronage, and opposed the claims of pa- 
rishioners to have a voice in the choice of their ministers. 
It was the struggle against Moderatiam that led .to the 
Disruption of 1843 and the formation of the Free Church 
of Scotland. 

moderately (mod'e-rat-li), adv. In a moderate 
manner, or to a moderate degree, amount, or 
extent; not excessively: as, water moderately 
warm. 

Therefore love moderately ; long love doth so. 

Shak., R. and J., 11. 6. 14. 

moderateness (mod'e-rat-nes), n. The state 
or character of being moderate ; temperateness; 


“Moderation is a good mean, thongh men desire a great 
deal.’’ “ Mesure is a meiy mene " was a proverb* and Is 
quoted by Skelton in his “ Magnificence." f. 886. 

Richard the Redeless, Notes, p. 203. 

Let your moderation be known unto all men. 

PhU. iv. 6. 

Pand. Be moderate, be moderate. 

Ores. Why tell you me of moderation t 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. Z 
The winds, that never moderation knew, 

Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew. 

Dryden, Astnea Redux, 1. 242. 

3. Habitual slowness of thought, speech, or ac- 
tion; great deliberation. [Colloq.] — 4. The 
act of presiding over, regulating, or directing as 
a moderator. — 6. pi. In the University of Ox- 
ford, England, the first public examination for 
degrees. 

The introduction of English Literature as a special sub- 
ject, either in Moderation or in the Final Schools. 

Quarterly Rev., CXXVII. 257. 

I believe that a man who has taken a good Class In 
Moderations would, so far as mental training Is concern- 
ed, do wisely in taking up a fresh subject, especially Mod- 
ern History. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 85. 
= Syn. 2. Forbearance, equanimity, sobriety, self-re- 
straint, mildness, composure, calmness. 

moderatiam (mod'e-ra-tizm), n. [< moderate , 
a., 4* -wm.] 1. Tfie state or character of be- 

ing moderate, in any sense. Specifically — 2. 

[ cap .] The attitude and practice of the Mod- 
erates in the Church of Scotland. See moder- 
ate, n. (c). 

The following year (1785) Wesley ordained ministers 
for Scotland. There his societies were quite outside of 
the established Presbyterianism of the day, with its luke- 
warm moderatism. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 187. 

An Idealising and illusive fervour which arose in an- 
tagonism to the moderatism, or somnolence in religious 
matters, which had long been prevalent. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 4. 

moderatiflt (mod'e-ra-tist), n. JX moderate, a., 
4- -t$f.] One who is characterized by or pro- 
fesses moderatism ; a moderate. 

moderato (mod-e-r&'to), adv. [It.: see moder- 
ate, a.] In music , at a moderate pace or tempo ; 
when combined with other terms, moderately : 
as, allegro moderato, moderately fast. Abbre- 
viated mod. 

moderator (mod'e-ra-tor), n. [= F. modera- 
te ur = Sp. Pg. rtioderador = It. modcratore, < 
L. moderator, one who regulates or governs, 
< moderare, regulate : see moderate, t\] 1. One 
who or that wnieh moderates, restrains, or re- 
presses. 

As by the former figure we vse to enforce our sence, so 
by another we temper our sence with wordes of such mod- 
eration as in appearaunce ft abateth it but not In deede, and 
Is by the figure Liptote, which therefore I call the Moder- 
ator. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 158. 

Angling was, after tedious study, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, and procurer of oon- 
tentedness. 7. Walton, Complete Angler. 

2. In microscopy , a device used to diminish the 
intensity or vary the character of the light 
which illuminates the object: it consists com- 
monly of a screen of opal glass, ground glass, 
or glass of a pale-blue or neutral tint. — 3f. An 
umpire ; a judge. 

Sol Is appointed moderator in this our controversie. 

Greene, Planetomachia. 

The magistrates declared to them (when they refused 
to forbear speech unseasonably, though the moderators de- 
sired them) that, if they would not forbear, it would prove 
a civil disturbance. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 285. 

4. The person who presides at a meeting or dis- 
putation : now used chiefly in churches of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational order (as, the 
moderator of a presbytery or of the General As- 
sembly), and in town-meetings in the United 
States. — 5. In the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, one of the public officers appointed 
to superintend the examinations for honors 
and degrees : so called because they formerly 
had to moderate or preside in the exercises of 
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undergraduates for the degree of bachelor of 
arts. — 0. A moderator-lamp, 
moderator-lamp (mod'e-ra- tor- lamp), n. A 
form of lamp in which the oil is forced through a 
tube up toward the wick by a piston pressing on 
its surface, to which a downward impulse is com- 
municated by means of a spiral spring situated 
between it and the top of the barrel or body of 
the lamp. The passage of the oil up the tube is so reg- 
ulated or moderated by an ingenious internal arrangement 
of the tube that its flow is uniform, hence the name. 

moderatorship (mod'e-ra-tor-ship), n. [< mod- 
erator + -ship.'] The office of moderator, 
moderatress (mod'e-ra-tres), n. [< F. modern - 
trice = It. moderatrice , < L. moderatrix, fem. of 
moderator: see moderator .] Same as modera- 
trix. Fuller , Ch. Hist., II. ii. 90. 
moderatrix (mod'e-ra-triks), n. [< L. mode- 
ratrix, fem. of moHeo'ator : see moderator . Cf. 
moderatress .] 1. A woman who moderates or 
governs: used sometimes figuratively. 

Wisdom (from aboue) 

Is th' only Moderatrix , spring, and guide, 

Organ and honour of all Gifts beside. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartass Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 

2f. A female umpire or judge. 

I’ll sit as moderatrix, if they press you 
With over-hard conditions. 

Massinger, City Madam, ii. 2. 

The debate was closed, and referred to Mrs. Shirley as 
moderatrix . 

Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, VI. 887. (Davies. ) 
modem (mod'&rn), a. and n . [= D. G. Sw. 
modern = Dan. moderne , < F. moderne = Sp. Pg. 
It. moderno,(. LL. modernus , of the present time, 
modern, < moder-, modes-, a stem appearing also 
in moderare , regulate, modestus , discreet (see 
moderate , modest ), < modus , measure (with ref. 
to L. modo , just now, only, but, prop. abl. 
of modus , lit. ‘by measure’): see mode l. Cf. 
L. hodiernus , of to-day, < hodie , to-day : see 
hodiern .] I. a. 1. Pertaining to the present 
era, or to a period extending from a not very 
remote past to the passing time ; late or recent, 
absolutely or relatively; not ancient or remote 
in time. With reference to history, modem 1b opposed 
to either ancient or medieval — modern history comprising 
the histoiy of the world since the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, or since the close of the middle ages (see middle 
ages, under age) ; but the word is often used In a much 
more limited sense, according to the subject or occasion : 
as, modem fashions, tastes, inventions, science, etc., gen- 
erally referring to the comparatively brief period of from 
one to three or four generations. See modern languages, 
below. Abbreviated mod. 

Some of the ancient, and likewise divers of the modem 
writers, that have laboured in natural magick. Bacon. 

Garcilasso de la Vega appears to have been one of those 
dubious politicians who, to make use of a modern phrase, 
are always “on the fence.” 

Prescott, Ferd. and Tea., ii. 19, note. 

Man is, after all, according to the boldest speculations 
of the geologist, among the most modern of living crea- 
tures. Encyc. Brit., II. 342. 

Montaigne is really the first modern writer— the first 
who assimilated his Greek and Latin, and showed that au 
author might be original and charming, even classical, if 
he did not try too hard. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 389. 

2. Not antiquated or obsolete; in harmony 
with the ideas and habits of the present : as, 
modern fashions; modern views of life. — 3f. 
Common; trite; general; familiar; trivial. 

Full of wise saws aud modern instances. 

Shak., As you Like it, il. 7. 156. 

Betray themselves to every modern censure, worse than 
drunkards. Shak., As you Like it, lv. 1. 7. 

Alas ! that were no modem consequence. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 3. 

4. In her. See ancient * , 5.— Modern civil law. See 
civil law, under civil . — Modern Rn gHah See English, 2. 
— Modern epoch, in geol ., sometimes (though rarely) 
used as the equivalent of recent, and by this is generally 
meant the latest division of the Quaternary, or, as some- 
times called, the “Human period. Modem formal 
logic, the logic of De Morgan and of Boole and their fol- 
lowers.— Modern geometry, Greek, Hebrew, history. 
See the nouns — Modem Impression, in engraving , an 
impression taken from an old plate which has been worked 
over and put into condition for reprinting. — Modem lan- 
guages, properly, all languages now living, but usually 
mnited to certain living languages as opposed to ancient 
Latin and Greek, especially in a restricted sense to those 
civilized languages of the present time which have special 
literary and historical importance, namely French, Ger- 
man. Italian, and Spanish, with English, in the first rank 
(two or more of these being usually included in the prov- 
ince of a “professor of modern languages") and Dutch, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Icelandic, etc., In the second. 
The phrase being chiefly scholastic or academical, those 
great modern languages less studied by English students, 
as Russian, New Greek, Turkish, Arabic, Hindustani, etc., 
are usually ignored in this classification. — Modem Lat- 
in. See Latin. =8yn. 1. Recent, Late, etc. See new. 

II. n. 1. One who has lived or lives in modem 
times, or who lives at the present day, in dis - 
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tinction from one of the ancients, or from one 
who lived in time past. 

There are modems who, with a slight variation, adopt 
the opinion of Plato. Boyle, On Colours. 

Some in ancient Books delight. 

Others prefer what Modems write. 

Prior, Alma, L 

It would be impertinent in a modem to pretend to say 
Betterton did not possess all those graces and qualities 
which formed the complete actor. 

Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 12. 

2. One who adopts new views and opinions, 
modemer (mod'er-n6r), n. One who adopts 
modern styles of thought, expression, manners, 
etc. 

Report (which our modemer * clepe flundring Fame) puts 
mee In memory e of a notable jest I heard long agoe. 

Nashs, Pierce Penilesse (1592). 

modernisation, modernise, etc. See modern- 
ization , etc. 

modernism (mod'6r-nizm), n. [= Sp. Pg. mo- 
dem ismo ; as modern + -m] 1. A deviation 

from ancient manner or practice; something 
recently made or introduced; especially, a 
modern phrase, idiom, or mode of expression. 

Scribblers send ns over their trash In prose and verse, 
with abominable curtailings and quaint modernisms. 

Swift. 

2. Modern cast or character; a modern method 
of thinking, or the habit of regarding matters 
from a modern point of view. [Rare.] 

The intense modernism of Mr. Froude’s mind. 

Saturday Rev. 

modernist (raod'^r-nist), n. [= F. moderniste 
= Sp. Pg. modernista; as modern + -t$f.] 1. A 

modern. 

Something is am las . . . which even his brother modern- 
ists themselves, like migrates, do whisper bo loud. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, lx. 

2. One who admires or prefers that which is 
modern ; especially, an advocate of modern 
learning, or of the study of modern languages, 
in preference to the ancient. 

The modernist of to-day demands the abolition of Greek 
as a required study in a liberal course. 

E. J. James, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIV. 291. 

modernity (mo-d6r'ni-ti), n. [= F. modernitd 
= It. modemitd; as modern 4* -ity. ] 1 . The qual- 
ity or state of being modern ; mqdernism in time 
or spirit. [Rare.] 

Now that the poems [Cbatterton’s] have been so much 
examined, nobody (that has an ear) can get over the mo- 
dernity of the modulations. 

Walpole, Letters, IV. 297 (1782). (Davies.) 
He is a pupil of Boulanger and Lefebvre, and thorough- 
ly French in the modernity and quality of his vision. 

Harper s Mag., LXXIX. 610. 
2. Something that is modem. 

But here is a modernity which beats all antiquities for 
curiosity. Walpole , Letters, L 313 (1753). (Davies.) 

modernization (mod^r-ni-za'shon), n. [< mod- 
ernize + -ation.] The act of modernizing, or 
the state of being modernized. Also spelled 
modernisation. 

modernize (mod'6r-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
modernized , ppr. modernizing. [< F. moderniser 
= Sp. modernizar = Pg. modemisar; as modern 
+ -ize.] To give a modern character or appear- 
ance to; adapt to modem persons, times, or 
uses; cause to conform to modem ideas or 
style: as, to modernize the language of an old 
writer. Also spelled modernise. 

From the stiff and antiquated phraseology which he 
adopted, 1 have thought it necessary to modernize it a 
little. Barham, Ingoldaby Legends, I. 209. 

modernizer (mod'6r-ni-z£r), n. One who mod- 
ernizes or renders modem. Also spelled mod- 
erniser. 

No unsuccessful modernizer of the Latin satirists. 

Wakefield, Memoirs, p. 75. 

modemlyt (mod'£rn»li), adv. [< modern + -ly 2 .] 
In modern times. 

Thir [the Romans') Leader, as some modemly write, was 
Gallio of Ravenna Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 

modernness (mod'£rn-nes), n. The quality or 
character of being modem ; conformity to mod- 
em ideas or ways; recentness. 

The modernness of all good books seems to give me an 
existence as wide as man. 

Emerson, Nominalist and Realist. 
The more we know of ancient literature the more we 
are struck with its modernness. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 178. 

modest (mod'est), a. [< F. modeste = Sp. Pg. 
It. modesto , < L. modestus , moderate, keeping 
measure, discreet, modest, < modes-, a stem ap- 
pearing as moder- in moderare, moderate, < mo- 
dus, measure : see model, moderate.] 1. Retir- 


modesty 

ing in disposition or demeanor; restrained by a 
sense of propriety, humility, or diffidence ; not 
ostentatious, bold, or forward ; unobtrusive. 
And we see him as he moved, 

How modest, kindly, all-accomplish'd, wise. 

Tennyson, Idylls of the King, Ded. 

2. Acting with decorum or delicacy; restrained 
by chaste or scrupulous feelings ; pure in thought 
and conduct. 

And, that augmented all her other prayse. 

She modest was in all her deedea and words. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 35. 

Mistress Ford, the honest woman, the modest wife. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 136. 
Thou woman, which wert born to teach men virtue, 
Fair, sweet, and modest maid, forgive my thoughts ! 

Beau, and Fl. t Woman-Hater, v. 5. 

3. Manifesting or seeming to manifest humil- 
ity, propriety, or decorum ; not gaudy, showy, 
or meretricious. 

That women adorn themselves in modest apparel 

1 Tim. il. 9. 

In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility. 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. l. 4. 
The yellow violet's modest bell 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 

Bryant, The Yellow Violet. 

4. Moderate; not excessive or extreme; not 
extravagant: as, a modest computation; a mod- 
est fortune. 

Modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste. 

Shak., Macbeth, Iv. 3. 119. 
I have in the relation of my wrongs 
Been modest, and no word my tongue deliver'd 
To express my insupportable injuries 
But gave my heart a wound. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, il 1. 

5. Unpretentious. 

There is, it is true, a modest hotel for the use of those 
who make a short visit. Nineteenth Century , XXIV. 487. 
=8yn. 1. Unassuming, unpretending, coy, shy. See bash- 
fulness.— 2. Decent, chaste, virtuous. 

modestlesst (mod'est-les), a. [Irreg. < modest 
+ -Jess.] Without modesty. 

Alas ! how faithless and how modestless 
Are you, that, In your Ephemerides, 

Mark th* yeer, the month, and day, which euermore 
Gainst years, months, dayes shall dam vp Saturnes dore ! 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L L 

modestly (mod'est-li), adv. In a modest man- 
ner ; with due reserve, propriety, or decorum ; 
unobtrusively; delicately; moderately: as, to 
speak modestly of one’s achievements ; to be- 
have, dress, or live modestly. 
modesty (raod'es-ti), n. [< ME. modestie , < 
OF. (and F.) modestie = Sp. Pg. It. modestia, 
< L. modestia, moderation, < modestus , modest : 
see modest.] 1. The quality of being modest; 
moderation ; freedom from exaggeration or ex- 
cess. 

Modestie : which worde not being knowen In the Eng- 
lyshe tongue, ne of all them whlche vnderstonde Latine, ex- 
cepte they had red good auctours, they improperly namfed 
this vertue dy scree ion. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, L 26. 

2. Retiring disposition or demeanor; disincli- 
nation to presumption, ostentation, or self-as- 
sertion; unobtrusiveness ; reserve proceeding 
from absence of over-confidence or self-esteem. 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the action ; with 
this special observance, that you o'erstep not the modesty 
of nature. Shak., Hamlet, lit 2. 21. 

There is a kind of confession in your looks which your 
modesties have not craft enough to colour. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 289. 
The people carried themselves with much silence and 
modesty. Winthrop, Ilist. New England, I. 91. 

Modesty is a kind of shame or bashfulness proceeding 
from the sense a man has of his own defects compared 
with the perfections of him whom he comes before. 

South, Sermons, II. Iv. 
Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captain Sen- 
try, a gentleman of great courage, good understanding, but 
invincible modesty. He is one of those that deserve veiy 
well, but are very awkward at putting their talents within 
the observation of such as should take notice of them. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 2. 

3. Decorous feeling or behavior ; purity or del- 
icacy of thought or manner ; reserve proceed- 
ing rrom pure or chaste character. 

Talk not to a lady in a way that modesty will not permit 
her to answer. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 

The sister of St. Gregory of Nyssa was afflicted with a can- 
cer in her breast, but could not bear that a surgeon should 
see it, and was rewarded for her modesty by a miraculous 
cure. Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 388. 

= Syn. 2. Diffidence, Shyness, etc. Sea bashfulness. 
modestyt (mod'es-ti), v. t. [< modesty, «.] To 
lose from modesty : with away. [Rare.] 

Twice already have you, my dear, if not oftener, modesty' d 
away such opportunities as you onght not to have slipped. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. 88. (Davies.) 
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modesty-bit 

modesty-bitt (mod'es-ti-bit), n. Same as mod- 
esty-piece. 

Smile if you will, young ladies ! your great grandmothers 
wore large hoops, peaked stomachers, and modesty-bit*. 

Southey , The Doctor, IvL (Davie*.) 

modesty-piecet (mod 'es-ti -pes), n. See the 
quotation. 

A narrow lace . . . which runs along the upper part of 
the stays before. . . . being ... a port of the tucker, 
. . . is . . . called the modesty-piece. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 118. 

modicityt (mo-dis'i-ti), n. [< F. modicite = Pg. 
modicidade , < ML. modicita(t~)s , moderateness, 

< L. modicus , moderate, < modus , measure : see 
modicum , mode 1 .] Moderateness; meanness; 
littleness. Cotgrare. 

modicum (mod'i-kum), n. [< L. modicum , ueut. 
of modicus , moderate, small, lit. keeping within 
due measure, < modus , measure: see mode 1 .] 

1. A small or moderate quantity ; a scanty or 
meager allowance ; a limited amount or degree. 

Though nature weigh our talents, and dispense 
To every man his modicum of sense. 

Cowper, Conversation, L 2. 

2. Any small thing; a diminutive person. 

Marc. Where are you, you modicum, you dwarf? 

Mari. Here, giantess, here. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, ii. 

3f. Something eaten to provoke thirst. 

There was no boote to bid ruune for drams to drive down 
this undigested moddieombe. 

Annin, Nest of Ninnies (1606% (Mares.) 

Lay open all thy secrete and the mystical hieroglyphick 
of rashers a' tlf coales, modicums, and shoving-hornes. 

Dekker , Gull's Hornbook (1609). 

modifiability (mod-i-fl-a-bil'i-ti), «. '[< modi- 
fiable + -ity : see - bility .] Capability or sus- 
ceptibility of being modified or varied, as in 
character, type, form, or function. 

Living matter once originated, there is no necessity for 
another origination, since the hypothesis postulates the 
unlimited, though perhaps not indefinite, modifiability of 
such matter. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 41. 

Other causes than those which are usual become con* 
ceivable ; other effects can he imagined ; and hence there 
comes an increasing modifiability oi opinion. 

H. Spacer, Prin. of Psychol., | 486. 

modifiable (mod'i-fi-a-bl), a. [< F. modifiable , 

< L. a* if *modifica6ilis. < modijicare , modify: 
see modify.] Capable or being modified or va- 
ried; capable of being changed in character, 
type, form, or function. 

It appears to me more difficult to conceive a distinct 
visible Image in the uniform unvariable essence of God 
than iu variously modifiable matter. 

Locke, Examination of Malebranche. 

At the same time ... we clearly recognise the limits 
which separate what is modifiable from what is unmodi- 
flable. G. U. Leaves, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. 26. 

modifiableness (mod'i-fi-a-bl-nes), n. Modifi- 
ability. 

Buffon, who contended for the modifiableness of species. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXXIII. 117. 

modiflcablet (mod'i-fi-ka-bi), a. [< L. as 
if *modificabili8j modifiable: see modifiable.] 
Same as modifiable. Bailey. 

modific&tet (mod'i-fi-kat), v. t. [< L. modifi - 
catuSy pp. of modificare , moderate : see modify.] 
To qualify; modify. 

He [Chrlstl shall reign for ever and ever, not only to the 
modificated eternity of his inediatorship. . . . hut also to 
the complete eternity of the duration of his humanity. 

Bp. Pearson, The Creed, vi. 

modification (mod*i-fi-ka'shqn), ». [< F. modi- 
fication = Sp. modificacion Pg. modificaqdo 
= It. modificazione, < L. modification ), a mea- 
suring^ modificare , limit, control, modify: see 
modify.] 1. Determination by a mode or qual- 
ity; qualification. 

The use hereof [of sense] being only to minister to the 
modification of life in the vital principle, wherein the es- 
sence of sense doth consist. 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, ii. 3. 

2. The act or process of modifying or altering 
in character, form, or function; the act or pro- 
cess of producing variation. 

Unity of type, maintained under extreme dissimilarities 
of form and mode of life, is explicable as resulting from 
descent with modification; but is otherwise inexplicable. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of BloL, § 136. 

3. Alteration or change : often specifically in 
the sense of abatement or reduction. 

The chief ... of all signes ... is Humane voice, and 
the several modifications thereof by the Organs of Speech, 
via. the Letters of the Alphabet, formed by the several 
Motions of the Mouth. Holder, Elem. of Speech, p. 6. 

For those progressive modifications upon modifications 
which organic evolution implies, we find a sufficient cause 
in the modifications after modifications which every en- 
vironment over the Earth’s surface has been undergoing, 
throughout all geologic and pre-geologic times. 

//. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., $ 169. 
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4. The result of variation or alteration; that 
which marks or shows variation of character, 
form, or function; mode, form, or condition 
reached through process of change, or through 
being modified. 

If it [the soul] be neither matter nor any modification 
of matter. Clarke , To Sir. Dodswell. 

The word modification is properly the bringing a thing 
into a certain mode of existence, but it is very commouly 
employed for the mode of existence itself. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., vili. 

Every act of will for the coutrol of the mental train, or 
for the apperception of an object of sense, through con- 
centrated attention, is defined by some particular mental 
state or modification upon which it is directed. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 687. 

5. In Scots law } the determining of the amount 

of the stipend of the minister of a parish. This 
is fixed by a decision of the Court of Teinds, 
called a decree of modification. — 0. In music, 
same as temperament Latent mental modifica- 

tion, an unconscious activity of mind. Hamilton.— Men- 
tal modification, a state of the mind. =SyiL Change, al- 
teration, variation, qualification. 

modific&tive (mod'i-fi-ka-tiv), n. [= F, modi - 
ficatif = Sp. Pg. It. modifieativo ; as modificate 
4- -tre.] That which modifies or serves to mod- 
ify or qualify. 

We may observe that the Spirit of Truth itself, where 
numbers and measures are concerned, in times, places, 
and persons, aseth the aforesaid nwdificatioes [“almost’’ 
and “very nigh "J. Fuller, Worthies, I. xxi 

modificator (mod'i-fi-ka-tor), n. [< modificate 
+ -or.] A modifier. 

Nitrogen is an agent distinctly sedative and anti-catar- 
rhal ; sulphuretted hydrogen, a modificator of the Bkln 
and of mucous membranes. Science, XIV. 318. 

modificatory (mod'i-fi-ka-td-ri), a. [< modifi- 
cate 4- -ory J Tending to modify or produce 
change in form or condition ; modifying. 

A certain modificatory syllable. 

Whitney, life and Growth of Lang., p. 131. 

modifier (mod'i-fi-6r), n. One who or that which 
modifies. 

modify (mod'i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. modified , 
ppr. modifying. [< ME. modifien, < F. modifier 
= Sp. Pg. modificar = It. modificare , < L. modi - 
ficare , limit, control, regulate, deponent, modi- 
ficari. measure off, set bounds to, moderate. 
< modus, measure, 4- facerc, make : see mode 1 
and -fy.] 1. To qualify; especially, to mod- 

erate or reduce iu extent or degree. 

Of his grace 

He modifies his first severe decree. Dry den. 

Morton, at once archbishop and chancellor, allowed his 
judgment on a fraudulent executor to be modified by the 
reflexion that he would be “damn^e in helL” 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 817. 

2. To change the properties, form, or function 
of; give a new form to; alter slightly or not 
very much ; vary : as, to modify the terms of a 
contract ; a prefix modifies the sense of a word ; 
light is modified by its transmission through 
certain media. In crystallography one crystalline form 
is said to modify another when the two occur together in 
the same crystal, the modified form predominating ; thus, 
the cube may be modified by the tr&perohedron. A highly 
modified crystal Is one showing a large number of different 
crystalline forms. 

The sixteenth statute doth me grete grevaunce, 

But ye must that relesse or modifie . 

Court of Love, L 1014, 

The middle part of the broad beam of white light which 
fell upon the paper did, without any confine of shadow to 
modify it, become coloured all over with one uniform col- 
our. Nevton, Opticks. 

Modify implies the continued existence of the subject- 
matter to bo modified, but with some change or qualifica- 
tion in form or Qualities without touching the mode of 
creation. It implies no power to create or bring into ex- 
istence, but only the power to chauge or vary in some par- 
ticular an already created or existing thing. 

State v. Lawrence. 12 Oreg. 297. 

Thus I can understand how a flower and a bee might 
slowly become, either simultaneously or one after the oth- 
er, modified and adapted to each other iu the most perfect 
manner, by the continued preservation of all the inaividu- 
aIs which presented slight deviations of structure mutu- 
ally favorable to each 
other. Daricin, Origin 
[of Species, p. 9s. 

Modified logic. Bee 

pure logic, under logic. 

modii, n. Plural of 
modius. 

modilicht, adv. A 
Middle English 
form of moodily. 

modillion (mo-dil'- 
yon), n. [< OP. mo- 
dill on, modiglion, F. 
modii ion = Sp. mo- 

,T PK ;. Mojillion. 

I ItUO, \ It .tnodigllOilCy Church of Celle ^l.oirc), France. 
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modul&nt 

a modillion, < L. modulus f a model: see model , 
module , modulus.] In arch., a block carved into 
the form of an enriched bracket, used normally 
under the corona in the cornice of the Corin- 
thian and Composite, and occasionally of the 
Roman Ionic, orders, and in Renaissance and 
modern designs based upon these, and also in 
appropriate forms in the various medieval 
styles; a corbel; a bracket. Compare mutule. 
Also spelled modillon.— An gular modillion, a mo- 
dillion at the return of a cornice, in the diagonal vertical 
plane passing through the angle or miter of the cornice. 
Modiola (mo-di'p-Uj), n. [NL.. < L. modiolus , 
a bucket on a water-wheel, nave of a wheel, etc.: 
see modiolus.] In 
conch. , a common 
and well-known 
genus of mussels, 
of the family if y- 
tilkla . muen re- 
sembling Myti- 
luSy but not hav- 
ing the umbones terminal: the horse-mussels. 
M. modiola and M. plicatula are abundant on European and 
American beaches. There are numerous others, some of 
great sixe, all resembling the common mussel. Also Mo- 
diolus. 

modiolar ( mo-di 'o-lar ) , a. [= F. modiolaire; as 
modiolus + -irrS.J Same as modioliform. 
modioli, n. Plural of modiolus , 1. 
modioliform (mo-di'o-li-form), a. [< L. modi- 
olus, a bucket on a water-wheel, a nave (see 
modiolus and NL. Modiola), 4- forma, form.] 
1. Shaped like the nave of a wheel; barrel- 
shaped. — 2. In conch., resembling a mussel of 
the genus Modiola ; mvtiliform or mytiloid. — 
3. Resembling a modiolus; columelliform or 
columellar. 

modiolus (mp-di'o-lus), n. [NL., < L. modiolus , 
a bucket on a water-wheel, nave of a wheel, a 
trepan (ML. dim. of modius , a measure (of grain), 
a peck, also the socket of a wheel), < modus , 
measure: see mode L] 1. PI. modioli (-15). In 
anat., the columella cochlete or central pillar 
around which the cochlear lamina winds in a 
spiral like a staircase. — 2. [cap.] In conch. , 
same as Modiola. Lamarck, 1799 Central ca- 

nal Of the modiolus. 8ee canal i . 
modish (mo'dish), a. [< mode 1 4* -ish 1 .] Ac- 
cording to the mode or customary manner or 
style; fashionable; stylish: often used with a 
suggestion of contempt. [Obsolescent.] 

Tts not modish to know Relations in Town. 

Congreve, Way of the World, Hi. 16. 

A nurse in a modish Paris cap. Hood, Miss Kllmanuegg. 

This [two young ladies in white evening dresses], as a 
modish portrait, has much merit, the drawing of the faces 
being admirable, and much delicate and unobtrusive Bkill 
being lavished on the rendering of the stuffs and orna- 
ments. The Academy, May 26, 1889. 

modishly (mo'dish-li), adv. In a modish or 
fashionable manner. 

modiahness (rao'dish-nes), v. The quality of 
being modish ; stylishness ; fashionableness, 
modist (mo'dist)//?. [< mode 1 4* -ist.] A fol- 

lower of the mode or fashion, 
modiste (mo-dest'), n. [F. (= Sp. Pg. It. mo- 
dista), a milliner, < mode, mode, fashion : see 
mode 1 .] A woman who deals in articles of fash- 
ion, particularly in women’s apparel ; a milliner 
or dressmaker. 

They [the English] may make good colonists, sailors, and 
mechanics ; but they do not make good singers, dancers, 
actors, artistes, or modistes. SvUles, Character, p. 263. 

modius (rno'di-us), n . ; pi. modii (-5). [L. mo- 
dius (> Gr. y66iog), a dry measure (see def. 1), a 
vessel of this capacity, < modus , measure: see 
mode 1 .] 1. A Roman dry measure, one third 
of the amphora, containing about 8^ liters or 
550 cubic inches, and thus equal to nearly 2 
English gallons. — 2. In classical art , a head- 
dress of high cylindrical form, approaching that 
of modius, the* measure of capacity (see def. 1), 
worn typically by certain divinities. See cut 
on following page, 
modiwartf, ». Same as moldwarp. 

Modot (rao'do), n . [Appar. a made name. Cf. 
Mahu.] The prince or darkness : the fiend. 

The prince of darkness Is a gentleman : Modo he’s called, 
and Mahu. Shak., Lear, Hi. 4. 149. 

Modoc whistle. See whistle. 
modo et forma (mo'do et for'ma). [L.: modo , 
abl. of modttSy manner; et, and - forma, abl. of 
forma , form: see mode 1 and form.] In man- 
ner and form : a phrase used in old Latin law- 
pleadings. 

modoqua (mod'o-kwii), n. Same as madoqua. 
modulant (inod'u-lflnt), n. [< L. modulan(t-)Sy 
ppr. of modulariy modulate : see modulate.] 
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Modius. — Head of Statuette of Kora or Proserpine, found at Cnidus. 

That which modulates or varies. See modulate, 
r. t., 2. 

In modern English verse alliteration only plays the 
subordinate part of a modulant , not to be unduly decried 
where not overdone. 

E. Wadham , Eng. Versification, p. 119. 
modular (mod'u-l&r), a. [= F. modulnire; as 
module + -ar^.] Pertaining to modulation; 
pertaining to or regulated by a module or a 
modulus — Modular equation. See equation. — Mod- 
ular focus, a focus of a conlcoid or q nadrlc surface. * 4 The 
distance of any point on the quadric from such a focus is 
In a constant ratio to its distance from the corresponding 
directrix, the latter distance being measured parallel to 
either of theplanes of circular section. ” (Salmon.)— Mod- 
ular function, a higher periodic function connected 
with a group of periods 



where ad - be = l.— Modular method of generation 
Of quadrics, a method based on the fundamental property 
of the modular foci.— Modular numbers, in Landen’s 
transformation, numbers approximating to the value of 
the new modulus. They are the successive approxima- 
tions in the process of finding the arithmetico-geometrical 
mean of the old complementanr modulus and unity.— 
Modular ratio, the modulus of a system of logarithms, 
see logarithm. — Modular transformation of an ellip- 
tic integral, a transformation of the elliptic integral into 
another with a different modulus. 

modulate (mod'u-lat), r. ; pret. and pp. modu- 
lated , ppr. modulating. [< L. modulatus. pp. of 
moduiari, measure, regulate, modulate/ modu- 
lus, measure: see modulus. Cf. module , r.j I. 
trans. 1. To modify; adjust ; adapt; regulate. 

With the gift of song, Carlyle would have been the 
greatest of epic poets since Homer. Without it, to modu- 
late and harmonize and bring parts Into their proper rela- 
tion, he is the most amorphous of humorists, the most 
shining avatar of whim the world has ever seen. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 148. 

2. To vary or inflect the sound or utterance 
of, especially so as to give expressiveness to 
what is uttered; vary or adapt in tone. 

In all vocal musick it [the tongue] helpeth the wind- 
pipe to modulate the sounds. 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, I. v. 16. 

He listened to the voice of nature, and modulated his 
own unto it Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 8. 

Caius Gracchus, it Is said, when he harangued the Bomau 
populace, modulated his tone by an oratorical Ante or 
pitch-pipe. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 213. 

We are conscious of a murmuring hnmble voice : it is a 
beggar, who is modulating a prayer for alms and bowing 
assiduously. Harper * Mag., LXXIX. 680. 

3. To vary the pitch of; inflect; melodize. 

The master's hand, in modulated air, 

Bids the loud organ breathe. 

Somerville, The Chase, ill. 

He [Gluck] Is to play on a set of drinking-glasses, which 
he modulates with water. Walpole, Letters, II. 14. 

4. In music, to change from one key (tonality) 
to another, by utilizing one or more of the tones 
common to both. 

II. infra ns. 1 . In music, to pass from one key 
(tonality) into another, or from the major into 
the minor mode, or vice versa. See modula- 
tion, 3 ( b ). Hence — 2. To vary, oscillate, or 
fluctuate. [Rare.] 

It Is written from no well-defined standpoint, but modu- 
lates from illustrations of the Rochefort experimenters to 
the telepathic drawings of the Euglish society for psychic 
research, and thence to the localization diagrams of Fer- 
rier, with no clear method. Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 516. 
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modulation (mod-u-la'shon), ». [< F. modula- 
tion = 8p. modulation = Pg. modulacdo = It. 
modulations, (. L. modulatio(n-) A moduiari, regu- 
late, modulate: see modulate.] 1. The act of 
modulating, (a) The act of modifying, adjusting, or 
adapting. 

The emperours . . . delited in daunsyng, perceyuing 


modulus 

2. A chart of the musical scale, indicating the 
relations of its essential tones to each other 
and of the whole scale to its ■nran , i 

related scales. The form of * 
modulator generally used in the ye 

tonic sol-fa system of teaching 
music is shown in the accompany- f l e 


therein to be a perfecte measure, which e maye be called m/winlaf/M-w fmrui'ri la 
modulation. Sir T. Eluot. The Goveraour. i. 20. ™OaUiatOry (mod u-la-to- 


Sir T. Elyot , The Governour, i. 20. 

When we fix ourselves upon the meditation and modu- 
lation of the mercy of God, even his judgments cannot put 
us out of tune, but we shall sing and be cheerful even in 
them. Donne, Sermons, iL 

(6) The act of inflecting the voice or any instrument in a 
musical manner. 

The rings of the wind-] 
of the voice. E. ( 


ri), a. [< modulate + -dry.] 
Of or pertaining to modu- 
lation. 

Modulations are really govern- 
ed by the same laws which apply 
to any succession of harmonies 
whatsoever, and the possibilities 
of modulatory device are in the 
end chiefly dependant npon in- 
telligible order in the progres- 
sion of the parts. 

Groves Diet. Music, n. 345. 


s are fitted for the modulation 
Hrew, Cosmologia Sacra, I. v. 10. 

(e) The modification of the voice or of utterance to express 
various shades of meaning or emotion. 

The poets of Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation r/ t? 

which was afterwards neglected and forgotten. module (mod ul), n. [< F . 

Johnson, Waller, module = Sp. modulo = Pg. 

2. A state or condition reached by a process of » “©asure, mod- 

modulatimr. modify™ < L * modulus, a small 

measure, a measure, mode, 
meter, dim. of modus, measure: see mode*. Cf. 
modulus, model , mold*.] If. A little measure; 
hence, a small quantity. — 2. In arch ., a stan- 

-. - dard of measure often taken, particularly in 

a mode with which every phrase of a melody in antiquity and the middle ages, to regulate the 


modulating, modifying, or varying. 

That delicate modulation of surface treatment which 
gives high value to the best Florentine metal work. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 124. 

3. ( a ) In Gregorian music, one of the tones in 
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Modulator. 


To added two other tonea V i , n < «ich 1< nfodB n criie^ u,u^l T .elected as the module, and thl, I. .ubdivldodlnto 

r ] “apt re of ml " or lmpoVt r e f the rt M?nidto.eto toto 
(b) In mod. music, the act, process, or result of no fixed number of divisions of the module, but divide 
changing, m the course of a piece, from one key it into as many parts as they deem serviceable for the 
(tonality) to another, so that a new tone be- work in k^d. 

* * 3f. A model or representation ; a mold; a pat- 

tern. 

Among so many Modules admirable, 

Th‘ admired beauties of the King of Creatures, 

Com, com, and see the Womans rapting features. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du B&rtasa Weeks, I. 6. 

4. In numis., the size of a coin or medal, mea- 
sured by the diameter. HRare.] 


comes the key-note and the relative significance 
of all the tones common to both tonalities is 
altered. When a tone foreign to the original tonality of 
a piece is used, a modulatory effect is nearly always pro- 
duced. If this effect is carried out into a cadence in the 
new key, the modulation is called final ; otherwise it is 
passing or transient. All modulations, however, require 
a return to the original key before the end of the piece. 

The tone by which the transition is introduced or effected vr V 

is called the note of modulation ; this tone in the simpler ®0Cttll6t (mod ul), t\ t. [\ F. moduler = Sp. Pg, 
forms of modulation is usually the fourth or the seventh TA ’ * 1 

tone of the new key. The simplicity of a modulation de- 
pends upon the closenoss of relationship between the 
keys involved. The simplest modulations are into the 
keys either of the dominant or of the subdominant, and are 
effected by sharping the fourth tone or flatting the seventh 
tone respectively of the original key. Modulations Into 
the relative minor or Into the minor keys of the supertonic 
or of the mediant are effected by sharping the fifth, the 
first, or the second tone of the original key respectively. 

Numerous other more intricate modulations are possible, 
especially in instrumental music. A modulation is abrupt, 
distant, or extraneous, when it leads into a key not closely 

related with the original one. It is deceptive when it utf- modulet* f mod'ii-let) n [< module 4- _/>/ 1 
Hies a aerie* of chords in an unn.ual and Startling w»y. It li "|?„ ' ,;„V’ ” ' J + 

is melodic when produced by the introduction of a tone for- 8raa ' model, a microcosm, 
eign to the original tonality, and harmonic when produced But soft, my Muse : what ? wilt thou re-repeat 

by the use of a chord common to both tonalities first in its The Little-Worlds admired Modulet * 

relation to one and then in that to the other. It is enhar - Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 7, 

monic when It is effected on an instrument of fixed intona- 
tion, like the 
one name and 
is called D£ in 


modular = It. modular e, rnodolare, modulate, 
< L. moduiari , regulate, modulate: see modu- 
late.] 1. To model; shape. 

O, would I could my father's cunning use, 

And bouIs into well moduled clay infuse. 

Sandys, Ovid (1638), p. 10. (Latham ) 

To modulate. 

That Charmer of the Night, . . . 

That modulet h her tunes so admirably rare. 

As man to set in parts at first had learn 'd of her. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xiiL 70. 

A 


2 . 


, — - . , , , _ wj.renw. , M. v* "U UWHUD " i. 4. 

is effected on an instrument of fixed intona- , ... . „ _ , 

pianoforte, by calling a key (digital) first by MOdUllQffi (mo-du li-de), n. pi. [NL., (. Modulus 
then by another, as when & in the key of + -idee.] A family of trenioglossate rostriferous 
n the key of Bfl. Modulation is one of the gastropods represented bv the crenus Modulus . 


gastropods represented by the genus Modulus. 
The animal has a radula like that of the Cerithiidce, but 
has no siphon, and the shell is holostomatous and trochi- 
form, but with a columellar tooth. The species are inhabi- 
tants of tropical seas, aud one, Modulus tectum, is abun- 

ance of original tonal relations, with a subsequent complete „ * 

and emphatic resumption of them. It affords means for DaOdUlIZOf (mod u-liz), f . t. 
the expression of very complex emotional conditions, par- I O model. 


most important resources of modem music. It introduces 
endless variety of both melodic and harmonic effect, with 

f reat possibilities in the way of sequences and imitations, 
t Increases the unity of a composition and the Importance 
of the original tonality by introducing a temporary disturb- 


[< module + -tee*.] 


ticularly those of unrest, contrast, etc. In the style of 
Wagner it has often been pushed to the limit of toleration, 
so as almost to destroy that sense of fixed tonality which 
is the basis of musical certitude. The most remarkable 
harmonic convenience for modulation, at least in instru- 


While with the Duke, th' Etemall did deuise, 

And to his inward sight did moduliu 
His Tabernacle’s admirable Form. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, it, The Lawe. 


mental music, is a chord of four tones consisting of three IU0dlllU8 (mod'u-lus), 11 . [< L. modulus, a mea- 


minor thirds successively superposed, which Is called the 
chord of the diminished seventh. This chord may be re- 
garded as based upon any one of its four tones, which is 
then the seventh tone of either a major or a minor scale. 
Ita harmonic nature is therefore peculiarly ambiguous and 
unstable, (c) A musical composition exemplify- 
ing modulation. — 4. Sound modulated; mel- 
ody. 

Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-spring leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. Thomson , 8pring, 1. (RH». 

5. In arch., the proportion of the different parts 
of an order according to a module. = gyn. 1(b). 
Accent, etc. See inflection. 

modulator (mod'u-la-tor), n. [= F. modulo- 


sure, dim. of modus , measure: see module, 
mode*.] 1. In math., a real positive number 
that serves as measure or parameter of a func- 
tion or effect. Represented by M. or g. — 2. 
In physics, the measure of an effect under con- 
ditions whose measure is unity. Thus, a physi- 
cal modulus is not a number, but a physical 
quantity. — 3. [oop.] In conch., a genus of gas- 
tropods, referred to the Lit tor in ida 1 or periwin- 
kles, or made type of the family Moduli dee. The 
shell is depressed and trocbifoVm, with a deeply 
cut columellar tooth and many-whorled oper- 
culum — Absolute modulus Of gravitation, the ac- 
celeration due to the gravitation of a body toward a mass 


teur = So. Pff modulo dor — It modulator p < ' one 8 th111 at a distance of one centimeter. It amounts 
T „ Il i l ,T A V ' , ‘ to 648 x 10— ,u centimeters per second.- Angle Of the 

L. modulator, a regulator, director, < moduiari, modulo*, in math., the nngVof which thTmodulu. i. 


1. One who or that 


regulate: see modulate.] 
which modulates. 

What a variety of uses hath nature laid upon that one 
member, the tongue, the grand instrumeut of taBte, the 
faithful judge, the centinel, the watchman of all our 
nourishment, the artful modulator of our voice ! 

Derham, Physico-Theology, v. 5. 


the sine.— Complementary modulus, in math., the co- 
sine of the angle of the modulus.— Gravity-modulus 
In physics, a modulus of elasticity in which the weight of 
a nnit mass is taken as the unit of force.— Length Of 
modulus, In physics , a modulus of elasticity expressed as 
a length by taking the weight of the unit volume of the 
mat eria l referred to as the unit of force. — Modulus of a 
congruence, in math., that measure or divisor which gives 
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modulus 

equal remainders when the two congruent numbers are 
divided by it, this constituting the congruence. Thus, 28 
is congruent to 2, the modulus being 7; and this is writ- 
ten by Gauss and others 23 ZE 2 (mod. 7).— Modulus of a 
linear transformation, in math., the square of the de- 
terminant of the matrix of transformation— that is, if the 
transformation takes place according to the equations 

x = a( + br) + c£ 
y - df + ev + fi 

* — yi 4* hr\ -j- 

then the modulus of transformation is 
a, b, e 
<*>«,/ 

9, h, » 

Modulus Of a machine, the ratio of the load to the power 
in equilibrium.— Modulus Of a matrix, in math., the de- 
terminant of the matrix, this having the same constituents 
arranged in the same way.— Modulus of an elliptic In- 
tegral, differential, or function, in math., that positive 
number less than unity the square of which multiplies the 
square of the sine of the amplitude or variable angle in the 
delta or square root which enters into the expression of 
such a quantity.— Modulus Of an Imaginar y, in math.. 
that real positive number which multiplied by a root 
of unity gives the imaginary.— Modulus Of a system 


of logarithms, in math. See logarithm . — Modulus Of 
elasticity, in physic*, in its general sense, the quantity of 


elasticity or the ratio of a stress to the strain that occasions 
it : but applied by older and less careful writers to Young's 
modulus [named after its inventor. Dr. Thomas Young, 
a celebrated English physicist (1773 -1829)], which is the 
pressure or tension on the end of a bar per unit of section 
divided by the compression or elongation per unit of length 
so produced. See elasticity. — Modulus of gravitation, 
in astron., the square root of the componentacceleration 
due to gravitation of any body towanl the sun at a dis- 
tance equal to the mean distance of the earth. See abso- 
lute modulus, above.— Modulus Of propulsion. See the 
quotation. 

As 100 cubic inches of cylinder capacity are needed to 
move an engine with 20 tons adhesive weight one inch, if 
we divide 100 by 20 we will get the cylinder capacity need- 
ed for each ton. That is, 100 4- 20 = 6 cubio in. cylinder 
capacity per ton (of 2,000 lbs.) of adhesive weight Is need- 
ed to move any locomotive one inch. This quantity we 
have named the modulus qf propulsion. 

Forney, Locomotive, p. 415. 

Quadratic modulus, in math., the square of the deter- 
minant. — Young’S modulus. See modulus of elasticity, 
above. 

modU8 (mo'dus), w. [< L. modus , manner, mode : 
see mode*.] 1. Manner; mode: same as mode 1 . 

We are not to hope that the modus of it should fall, or 
be comprehended, under human euquiry. 

Bacon , Physical Fables, viiL, Expl. 

The same evangelical power did institute that calling, 
for the modus of whose election it took such particular 
order. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 164. 

2. In Rom. and civil law, and early Eng . law , 
the maimer or qualifying terms of a gift or dis- 

B osition of property. The introduction of writing as 
le instrument of gift or transfer enabled donors to vary 
the customary legal consequences by expressing an intent 
as to the manner or mode in which the act should have 
effect ; and that part of the instrument which thus quali- 
fied what otherwise would have been the ordinary legal 
effect was termed the modus, and the same term was used 
to designate the legal qualification thus imposed. Hence, 
more specifically — (a) The clause in a will or other gift 
(and the legal obligation created thereby) by which the 
donor charged an obligation upon the legatee or donee, 
not as a condition the breach of which would create a for- 
feiture, but as a personal obligation, which the legatee 
would assume by accepting the gift (6) Also, in early 
Eng. law, the clause in a conveyance enlarging or restrict- 
ing the estate which otherwise would be granted by it, as 
for instance by giving to the donee and his heirs, or his 
heirs and assigns, or by giving to the donee and only a spe- 
cified class of neirs. Hence the old common-law maxims 
modus et conventio vincunt legem and modus legem dat dona 
tioni , meaning specific qualification and express agreement 
override the law, or give the law to the transfer, (c) In 
ecdes. law, the exemption, or partial exemption, from the 
payment of tithes, termed modus decimandi and modus non 
decimandi respectively. 

One terrible circumstance of this bill is turning the tithe 
of flax and hemp iuto what the lawyers call a modus, or a 
certain sum in lieu of a tenth part of the product. Swift. 

A tithe of turf and a tithe of furze had been lately intro- 
duced, and certain moduses, or compositions, which had 
elsewhere been substituted for other tithes, were in this 
province [Munster] unknown. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent, xvL 

Modus operand! a plan or mode of working.— Modus 
ponens. In logic, inference from a hypothetical proposi- 
tion and the truth of the antecedent to the truth of the 
consequent: as, If I am bad, I deserve punishment; I am 
bad, hence I deserve punishment— Modus tOlle&S, in 
logic, the inference from a hypothetical proposition and the 
falsity of the consequent to the falsity of the antecedent : 
as, If I were to jump out of the window, I should break 
my neck ; now I won't break my neck, hence I sba’n’t Jump 
out of the window.— Modus vlvendl, a manner or way 
of living ; a temporary arrangement pending a settlement 
of matters in debate, as between two nations, 
modwall (mod'w&l), n. [Also mudwaU , mid- 
wall; origin obscure.] The bee-eater, Merops 
apiaster. [Local, British.] 
mody 1 ! (mo'di), a. [< mode 1 + -yi.] Fashion- 
able ; modish. 

Mr. Longman, you make me too rich and too mody. 

Richardson, Pamela, I. 128. {Davies.) 

mody 2 !, a. An obsolete form of moody . 
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moe 1 , a. and adv. See mo. 
moe 2 t, n. and v. An obsolete form of mow 6 . 
moeblet, a. and n . Same as moble 1 . 
moe lion (md'el-lon), n. [F., < OF. motion , moy- 
lon , broken stone, rubble, cf. motion , moelon , 
middle, center, < moelle , marrow, pith, = Sp. 
meollo = P^. medulla = It. midollo , < L. medulla , 
marrow, pith, crumbs, < medius , middle. Cf. 
OF. moye, moie , the soft part of stone, < L. 
media , fem. of medius , middle : see medium. Cf. 
moiety.] Rubble-stone, sometimes used in ar- 
chitecture, set in mortar, for such uses as fill- 
ing between the facing-walls of a structure or 
in the spandrels of a bridge, 
mceroloaist (me-rol'o-jist), ii. [< mwrolog-y + 
-wf.] ^professional mourner. [Rare.] 
moerology (me-rol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. fioipa , part, 
lot, fate, + -Twyla, '<. TJryttv, speak: see -ology . ] 
The practice or art of professional mourning. 
M(BBOgOth (me 'so -goth), n. [< NL. (ML. 7) 
Mcesogothi , pi., < L. Maesi, Gr. M otaoi, M vaoi, & 
people of Thrace, L. Mcesia, Gr. Mwr/a 

(Mva/a b Evp6mj, Mysia in Europe, in distinc- 
tion from Mysia m Asia Minor), their country 
(see def.), + Gothi. Gr. ToOoi , Goths: see Goth.] 
One of those Gotns who settled in Mcesia, a 
Roman province north of the Balkans, south of 
the Danube, and east of Illyricum, and there, 
under the protection of the Roman emperors, 
devoted themselves to agricultural pursuits. 
The Mcesogoths were converted to Christianity In Its Arlan 
form by Bishop Ulfllas in the fourth century. See Goth. 
McBBOgothic (me-sd-goth'ik), a. and n. [< NL. 
Moesogothicus, < Mcesogothi, the Moesogoths: see 
Moesogoth.] L a. Of or pertaining to the Moeso- 
goths or their language. 

EL n. The language of the Moesogoths. See 
Gothic , n. 

mofet, v. An obsolete form of move. 
mofette (mo-fet'), n. [= Sp. mofeta,< It. (dial.) 
mofetta,X L. mephitis , a noxious exhalation: see 
mephitic.] An irrespirable gas escaping from 
the earth ; a gas-spring. It is sometimes (although 
rarely) applied by writers iu English to carbonic-acid gas 
escaping from the rocks in regions of nearly extinct vol- 
canism, and, by extension, to the openings from which this 
gas escapes. The mofettea are analogous to the Bofflonl 
or " blow-holes," but betoken a still further advance of 
the region toward complete extinction of the volcanic 
forces. 

moffle (mof'l), v. i . ; pret. and pp. mofffed, ppr. 
moffling. [Freq. of muff (A). Cf. maffle.] To do 
anything clumsily or ineffectually; botch. HaU 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

mofOBSil (mo-fus'U), it. [Hind, mufassal , the 
country as distinguished from the town, lit. 
separate, < Ar. fasala, separate, fassala, cut, 
cut out, detail.] In India, the country stations 
and districts as distinguished from the residen- 
cies; or, iu a district, the rural localities as dis- 
tinguished from a station or official residency ; 
the country as distinguished from towns. 

A whiff of freshness and fragrance from the mqfussil 
will be as the mangoes and the durians. 

J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 80S. 

mog^, t\ i. See mug**. 

mog 2 (mog), v. i.; pret. and pp. mogged, ppr. 
mogging. [Origin obscure.] To move away. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Mogadore gum. Same as Barbary gum (which 
see, under gum%). 

Mogdad coffee. See coffee. 
moggan (mog' mi), n. k Gael, and Ir. mogan.] 
A footless stocking. [Scotch.] 
mogilalia (moj-i-la/li-k), «. [NL., < Gr. fxoyiM- 
Tjo$. hardly speaking, i f*6yig, hardly, + "kaXeiv, 
talk, prattle.] In paihol., stammering speech. 
Mograbian (mo-gra'bi-an), a. and n. [< Ar. 
ana Turk. Moghrab, Mograb (see Mograbin), + 
-ian.] Same as Mograbin. 

Mograbin (mo'gra-bin), a. and n. [Also Magh- 
rabin, Mughrabin, Mohgrabin (7), Maugrabin ; 
< Ar. Turk. Moghrabi, < Moghrab. Mograb (see 
def.). Ct. Mograbian.] I. a. Relating to Mog- 
rab, a region in northern Africa, regarded as 
nearly equivalent to the coast-region of Mo- 
rocco ana Algeria. 

II. n. An inhabitant of Mograb. 

My proper name is only known to ray brethren. The 
men beyond our tents call me Hayraddin Maugrabin — that 
is, Hayraddin the African Moor. 

Scott, Quentin Durward, xvL 

Mogul (mo-gul'), w. and a. [= F. Sp. Pg. Mogol 
= Ar. Moghul = Pers. Moghol, Mughal = Turk. 
Mughul, < Hind. Mughal, < Mongolian Mongol , 
Mongol: see Mongol.] I. n. 1. A Mongol or Mon- 
golian: specifically, in hist., one of the follow- 
ers of Bauer, conqueror of Hindustan in the six- 
teenth century. — 2. A name for the best qual- 


Mohammedan 


ity of playing-cards.— Mogul engine. See engin 
The Great Mogul, (a) The common designation am 
Europeans of the sovereign of the so-called Mogul 


s engine . — 
km among 

Europeans of the sovereign of the so-called Mogul em- 
pire, or empire of Delhi, at one time including most of 
Hindustan, established by Baber about 1520, ana brought 
under British control in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the last nominal emperor being deposed in 1857. 
Also called simply the Mogul. 

King, poet, priest, the Mogul was to the good Mahom- 
xnedan what a descendant of the House of Jesse would be 
to a nation of Jews. IT. II. Russell, Diary in India, II. 02. 

Hence— (b) Any great personage. 

H. a. Of or relating to the Moguls, or the 
Mongol empire in India: as, the Mogul lan- 

ra l ; the Mogul dynasty.— Mogul architecture, 
le of Mohammedan architecture evolved and car- 
ried out by the Mogul emperors in India, from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century. The period was one of lavish 
expenditure in building, and innumerable mosques, royal 
tombs, and palaces testify to its artistic originality, to its 
excellent use of both arched and columnar construction, 



Mogul Architecture. — The Taj Mahal, Agra, India. 

and of the dome, characteristically of bulbous form, and 
to the delicacy and good taste of its decorators in carving 
and in inlaying with precious stones. The arches are usu- 
ally pointed, and as a rule resemble in outline the so-called 
Tudor arch. M Inarets and especially small pavilions cov- 
ered with domical roofs, either surrounding a large dome 
or placed in great numbers at the angles or along thepar- 
apets of the copings of palaces, are other characteristic 
features. 

Mognntine (mo-gun'tin), a. [< L. Moguntia, 
also Mogontiacum, Maaontiacum, Magontiacus, 
the ancient name of the city now called in G. 
Mainz, sometimes Mentz, in F. Mayence.] Of 
or pertaining to Mainz, a city at the junction of 
the Rhine and the Main. 

moha (mo'ha), I?. The grass Setaria Italica , or 
Italian millet. 

mohair (mo'har), n. and a. [Formerly also 
mockaire; < OF. mouhaire, mouaire , mohere, F. 
moire (> E. moire, G. mohr, moire = Pr. moira 
= Sp. moare, tnu&, muti = Pg. monm = It. moer- 
ro ), mohair; cf. It. mocajardo, haircloth; prob. 
< Ar. mukhayyar , a fabric of goat's hair, a kind 
of camlet.] I. n . 1. The hair of the Angora 
goat, a native of Asia Minor. — 2. A kind of fine 
camlet made of such hair, sometimes watered 
(see moirey, also, an imitation of the real mo- 
hair made of wool and cotton, much used for 
women's dress. 

Cloth of Wooll, Karnes, Mockaircs, ('hamlets, and all 
sortes of Silke. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 278. 

She, . . . when she sees her friend in deep despair, 

Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair! 

Pope, Moral Essays, U. 170. 

Mohair glao6, a French dress-goods made of cotton and 
goat s hair. 

II. Made of mohair: as, a mohair cloak. — 
Mohair braid, worsted braid used for binding garments. 
—Mohair luster, a black dress-goods of cotton and mo- 
hair. It has some resemblance to alpaca. 

mohair-shell (mo'har-shel), n. In conch., a cer- 
tain species of Voluta, of a closely and finely 
reticulated texture, having a resemblance to 
mohair. 

Mohamedant, a. and n. An obsolete form of 
Mohammedan. 

Mohammedan (mo-ham'e-dan), a. and n. [Also 
Mohammadan , Muhammadan (also Mahomedan , 
Mahometan, q. v.) (= D. Mohamedaan = G. Mo - 
hamedaner = Sw. Mohammedan, Muhamedan 
= Dan. Muhamedaner = Hind. Muhammadi), < 
Mohammed. < Ar. Mahammad, a man's name, 
lit. Upraised,' < hamada, praise. From the Ar. 
Muhammad are also ult. E. Mahound, Mahoun , 
maumet, mam met, etc.] I. ct. Pertaining to Mo- 
hammed, or Mahomet (about a. d. 570 to 632), 
the founder of the Moslem religion, and after 
his flight from Mecca (622) the creator of the 
realm which grew into the Saracenic empire ; 
pertaining to the religious and social system 
founded by Mohammed M ohamm edan calen- 

dar, era, etc. See the nouns. 
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moirologist 


II. ». A follower of Mohammed, the founder 
of the Moslem religion ; one who professes Mo- 
hammedanism : a Moslem or Mussulman. 

Mnh«.mTnA da.TiiRTo ( m 6-ham' e-dan -izm), n. [< 
Mohammedan 4* -wwj 1. The* Mohammedan 
religion and polity ; the religious and ethical 
system taught in the Koran; Islamism. — 2. 
Belief in or adherence to the teachings of Mo- 
hammed. 

MohammedanizeCmo-harn'e-dan-iz), v. t.; pret. 
and pp. Mo ham mcda nized, ppr. Moham meda n iz- 
ing. [< Mohammedan + -ire.] To make con- 
formable to the principles or rites of Moham- 
med; make Mohammedan; convert to Islam. 
Also spelled Moham medanise. 

Mohammedism (md-ham'e-dizra), n. [< Mo- 
hammed 4* -ism.] ^ame as Mohammedanism . 

Mohammedize (mo-harn'e-diz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. Mohammedized , ppr. Mohammcdizing. Same 
as Mohammedanizc. 

moharra, mojarra (mo-har'a), n. [Pg.] 1. 
An embiotocoid fish, Uypsurus caryi , having a 
very short anal fin; so called from its resem- 
blance to the Gerridee, which are known by the 
same name. [Local, Monterey, California.] — 
2. Any fish of the family GerHdat. 

Moharram (mo-har'am), n. Same as Muhar- 
ram. 

Mohawk (mo'h&k), n. [Formerly also Mohock , 
Mohock ; Amer. Ind.] 1 . One of a tribe of Amer- 
ican Indians of the Huron-Iroquois family, situ- 
ated along the Mohawk river. It was the east- 
ernmost of the Five Nations. See Iroquois . — 
2. A ruffian; specifically [cap. or l. c.], one of 
those who infested the streets of London about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century: so 
called from the Indian tribe of that name. 



Give him [a youngster] Port and potent Sack ; 

From a Milksop he starts up Mohock. 

Prior, Alma, iii. 

Did I tell you of a race of rakes, called the Mohocks, that 
play the devil about this town every night, slit people's 
noses and beat them, etc. ? 

Swift, Journal to Stella, March 8, 1711. 

The IfoAoc Jr -club, a name borrowed it seems from a sort 
of cannibals In India, who subsist by plundering and de- 
vouring all the nations about them. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 824. 

Who has not trembled at the Mohock's name? 

Gay, Trivia, iii. 326. 

Mohegan (mo-he'gan), a. and n. Same as 
Mohican . 

Mohican (mo-he'kan),^/. and w. [Also Mohegan; 
from the native name.] I. a. Of or relating to 
the Mohicans 
or Mohegans. 

H. n. One 
of a tribe of 
American In- 
dians of the Al- 
gonkin stock. 

Moho (rao'ho), 
w. [NL.,< Ha- 
waiian moho, 
the bird here 
defined.] 1. A 
genus of meli- 
phagine birds 
peculiar to the 
Sandwich Isl- 
ands, named 
by Lesson in 
1831. ThebUlis 
arcuate. longer 
than the head, 
with naked oper- 
culate nostrils ; 
the tarsi are boot- 
ed; aud the plu- 
mage is blackish 
with yellow pecto- 
ral tufts ana some 
white tail - fea- Yellow-tufted Moho \,Mvh« ttobtlu). 

there. There are 

2 species, M. nohUis and M. apicalix, formerly called yel- 
low-tufted bee-eater. Also Mohoa ( Reichenbach , 1850) and 
Acruiocercus ( Cabanis, 1847). 

2. [1. c.] Any bird of this genus. 

Mohockt, n. An obsolete form of Mohawk. 

mohoe(m6-h6'), n. [Also moho, mohaut.] Same 
as mahoc, 1. 

mohr (mor), n. [Ar. : cf. mohr, a colt.] An 
African antelone or gazel, Gazclla mohr. The 
horns are annulatea with ten or twelve complete rings. It 
is much sought after by the Arabs, on account of produ- 
cing the bezoar-stones so highly valued in Eastern medi- 
cine, commonly called in Morocco mohr's eggs. A re- 
lated species, Gazella soemmeringi, is known as Simme- 
ring’ s mohr. Also mohor and mhorr. 

mohsite (mo'sit), n. [Named after Friedrich 
Mohs, a German mineralogist (1773-1839).] 
Native titanic iron, or ilmemte. 


mohor (mo'hfcr), n. [Also mohar ; < Hind. 
muhar, muhr , mohr , < Pers. muhur , muhr, mohr, 
a seal, a gold coin.] A modern gold coin of 
India under the British dominion, equivalent 



to 15 rupees, or about $7 ; also, a gold coin of 
the native princes of India from the sixteenth 
century onward. 

mohwa-tree, n. See mahwa-tree. 
moider (moi'd6r), v . [Also moither; cf. mud- 
dle .] I. trans. 1. To confuse; perplex; dis- 
tract; bewilder. 

I’ve been strangely moyder’d e’re sin 'bout this same 
news oth* French king. I conno believe tis true. 

Wit of a Woman (1706). (Nares.) 

You'll happen be a bit moithered with it [a child] while 
it’s so little. George Eliot , Silas Marner, xiv. 

2. To spend in labor. 

She lived only to scrape and hoard, moidering away her 
loveless life in the futile energies and sordid aims of a 
miser’s wretched pleasure. CumhUl Mag. 

[Obsolete orprov. Eng. in both uses.] 

ll. intrans. To labor hard; toil. [Prov. Eng.] 
moidore (moi'dor), n. [Also moedore; < Pg. 
moeda d*ouro, lit. money or coin of gold: moeda, 
< L. moneta, money ; de , < L. dc, of ; ouro, < L. 
aurnm, gold: see money , dc 2 , and aurutn , or%.] 



Moidore. (Size of the original.) 

A gold coin (also called lisbonine) formerly cur- 
rent. in Portugal. It was equivalent in value 
to about $(3.50. 

He says hiB expenses in the relief of our prisoners have 
been upwards of fifty moidorcs. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, 1. 231. 

moiety (moi'e-ti), >/.; pi. moieties (-tiz). [For- 
merly also moitie; < F. moitU = Sp. mitad = 
Pg. metade = It. meta, a half, < L. medicta(t-)s, 
a naif, the middle, a middle course, < medius, 
middle: see medicty and medium .] 1. A half 

part or share; one of two equal parts: as, a 
mmety of an estate, of goods, or of profits. 

The charge there would be so great by crauere and ex- 
penses that the moitie of the proflte would bee wholly 
consumed. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 267. 

2. A portion; a share. 

Methinks my moiety, north from Burton here, 

In quantity equals not one of yours. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 90. 
Antl-moiety law, a United States statute of 1874, which 
repealed all United States moiety acts.— Moiety act, a 
statute giving one half of fines, penalties, and forfeitures 
to informers or private prosecutors.— Moiety system, a 
system at one time adopted by the United States govern- 
ment for finding out the names and indebtedness of delin- 
quent taxpayers, by which the informer or person making 
the discovery and aiding in the collection received as com- 
pensation a certain proportion of the amount collected. 
moil 1 (moil), v. [Early mod. E. also moile, 
moyle ; < ME. moilen, moillen, moylen, moisten, 
< OF. moiller , moiler , moillier , muiller, F. mouil- 
ler = Pr. molhar = Sp. mollcar , mojar = P^. 
molhar = It. mollarc, wet, moisten, < L. as if 
*molliarc, for mollire , soften, < mollis , soft: see 
moll 2. Connection with L. moliri, toil (see 

molimen), or with W. mael , toil, or with obs. 
E. moil 2 , a mule, need not he assumed.] I. 
trans. If. To wet; moisten. — 2. To soil; dirty; 
daub. 

When the day was therefore oome, and that he saw that 
it rayned still worse then it did before, hee pitied the 
centinels so too moyled and wette. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages , III. 354. (Richardson.) 

All they which were left were moiled with dirt and mire 
by reason of the deepness of the rotten way. 

Knolles, Hist Turks. 


At first happy uewB came, in gay letters moiled 
With my kisses. 

Mrs. Browning, Mother and Poet st 7. 
3. To fatigue by labor; weary. 

II. intrans . 1. To soil one’s self; wallow in 
dirt. 

A simple soule much like myselfe dyd once a serpent find, 
Which (almost dead with cold) lay moyling in the myre. 

Gascoigne , Constancie of a Louer. 

2. To drudge; labor; toil. 

I never heard a more pertinent Anagram than was made 
of his Name, William Noy, I moil \moul\ in Law. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 17. 

They saw him daily moiling and delving in the common 
path, like a beetle. Longfellow, Kavanagh, L 

moil 1 (moil), n. [< moil 1 , t\] 1. Defilement. 

The mod of death upon them. Browning. 

2. Labor; drudgery. 

Made to tread the mills of toil. 

Up and down in ceaseless moil. 

Whittier, Barefoot Boy. 

moil 2 t, w* [Early mod. E. also moyle; < ME. 
* moile, < OF. * moile, mule , a mule: see mule.'] 
A mule. 

And at the sayd Noualassa we toke nwyles to stey us vp 
the mountayne. Sir B. Guylfordc , Pylgrymage, p. 80. 

Endure this, and be turn’d into his moil 
To bear his suinptures. 

Chapman, Byron’s Conspiracy, iii. 1. 

moil 3 t, w. [< OF. * moile, mule, F. mule = Sp. 
mula (also dim. mulilla) = It. mula, a slipper, < 
L. mulleus (sc. calceus), a red leather shoo, < 
mullus (> OF. moil), a red mullet: see mullet*.] 
A kind of high shoe. 

Thou wear’st (to weare thy wit and thrift together) 
Moyles of velvet to save thy shoes of leather. 

J. Heyufood, Works and Epigr. (Mares.) 

moil 4 (moil), n. [Origin obscure.] In glass- 
making, the metallic oxid adhering to the glass 
which is broken from the end of the blowpipe. 
E. H. Knight. 

moil 5 (moil), n. [Origin obscure.] A tool oc- 
casionally used by miners in certain districts 
instead of a pick when accurate cutting is to be 
done. The moil (also called a set) is usually made of drill- 
steel, about two and a half feet long, and pointed at the end 
like a gad. The gad, however, is short, and intended to be 
struck with the hammer; the moil is held and worked in 
the hand, like a short crowbar. 

moilet, n. [< F. moclle, marrow, = Sp. me olio = 
Pg. medulla = It. midolla , < L. medulla, marrow : 
see medulla.] A dish of marrow and grated 
bread. Bailey, 1731. 

moiler (moi'l£r), ##. A toiler; a drudge. 

moilleret, n. See mulier *. 

moily (moi'li), n. Same as muley. [Prov. Eng.] 

molneau (moi'no), «. [< F. moineau, a bastion 
(see def.), a ravelin, a piece of ordnance (Cot- 

f ’ave); appar. a iig. use of moineau, a sparrow, 
OF. moinel, moisnd, contr. of moissonel, dim. 
of moisson , a sparrow, < L. as if *muscio(n-), < 
musca , a fly: see Musca .] In fort., a small flat 
bastion raised in front of an intended fortifi- 
cation, to defend it from attacks by means of 
small-arms. 

moire (mwor), n. [< F. moire, watered silk: 
see mohair.] 1. A clouded or watered appear- 
ance on metals or textile fabrics. — 2. A kind 
of watered silk; also, watered mohair. See 
watered. 

My wife and I went to Pater- Noster Rowe, and there we 
bought some greenc-wntered Moyre. for a morning waste- 
coate. Pepys, Diary, Nov. 21, 1660. 

Moire antique, silk watered in the antique style so as 
to resemble tne materials worn in olden times. 
moir6 (mwo-ra'), n. [F.] Same as moire, 1. — 
Moir6 antique. See moire antique, under moire.— Mol- 
r£ mltalllque. tin-plate, or iron-plate which has been 
first coated with tin, so treated by acids as to give it a 
clouded, variegated, or variously crystal! ixed surface. The 
effect is enhanced by heating the plate irregularly with 
a blowpipe immediately before applying the acids, or by 
first heating the plate, and then sprinkling it with water 
to cool it irregularly, and immediately applying the acids. 
The surface to be treated is first cleaned by washing with 
alkaline water, then dried, then dipped in dilute nitric or 
hydrochloric acid, then washed in pure water, and after- 
ward in lime-water, to neutralize any remaining traces of 
acid, and dried. Lastly, the surface is usually covered 
with a tinted transparent lacquer. Plates of clean iron 
dipped in melted zinc, in the so-called galvanizing pro- 
cess, often acquire a beautiful crystalline surface, resem- 
bling in general effect the moird mltallique. 
moir6 (mwo-ra'), r. t. ; pret. aud pp. moirted , 
ppr. moireing. [< moin { , »#.] To give a variety 
of shades to, by the moir£ m6tallique process 
of tin-coating. 

The solution [salt, or sal ammoniacl may be applied to 
the surfaces to be moireed with the aid of a sponge. 

if'. U. Wahl, Ualvanoplastic Manipulations, p. 521. 

moireent. n. See moreen. 
moirologist (moi-rol'o-jist ), 9t. Same as m&rolo- 
yist . [Kare.] 
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moirologist 

The moirologists will sing of the loneliness of the living, 
of the horrors of death, of the black earth, and the cold 
dreary frozen Hades. Quarterly Rev., CXLIII. 215. 

moise (raoiz), n . [Cf. OF. Maine. , meisse , maise , 
a barrel : see mease 2 .} 1 . A kind of pancake. 
Halliwell . — 2. Cider. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. 
in both senses.] 

moisont, n. [ME., also mot/soun,< OF. moison , 
F. moisson , harvest, reaping-time, < L. mes- 
sio(n-), a reaping, < me ter e, pp. messus, reap (> 
messis, harvest).] Harvest ; growth. 

Some ther ben of other moytmin. 

That drowe nygh to her sesoun. 

Rom. of the Rote, 1. 1677. 

moist (moist), a. and w. [< ME. moist, moyst , 
< OF. moiste, F. matte, damp, moist, < L. mus - 
teus, new, fresh, < ihustum, new wine, mustus , 
new, fresh: see must 2 .] I. a. 1. New; fresh. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Hire hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 

Fill streyte y-teyd, and shoos fal moyste and newe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 457. 

2. Damp; slightly wet ; suffused with wetness in 
a moderate degree: as, moist air; a moist hand. 
In places drie and hoote we must assigne 
Hem mooldes moist, and ther as it is colde. 

Palladium Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 81. 
The hills to their [the clouds'] supply 
Vapour, and exhalation, dusk and moist. 

Sent up amain. Milton , P. L., xi. 741. 

Moist chamber, a chamber which enables objects un- 
der microscopic examination to remain moist, and be 
studied without intervention of thin glass. Micrographic 
Diet — Moist color. See color . — Moist gangrene. See 
gangrene, 1.— Moist gum. Same as <ta*n'ne.=:SyiL 2. 
Damp, Dank, Moist , Humid. Damp is generally applied 
where the slight wetness has come from without, and 
also where it is undesirable or unpleasant : as, a damp 
cellar, damp sheets, a damp evening. Dank strongly sug- 
gests a disagreeable, chilling, or unwholesome moist- 
ness. Moist may be a general word, but it is rarely used 
where the wetness is merely external or where it is un- 
pleasant: as, a moist sponge, a moist hand, moist leather. 
“If we said the ground was moist, we should probably 
mean in a favorable condition for vegetation ; if we said it 
was damp, we should probably mean that we ought to be 
carelul about walking upon it.’ (C. J. Smith, Synonyms 
Discriminated, p. 293.) Humid is a literary or scientific 
term for moist but would be applicable only to that which 
is so penetrated with moisture that the moisture seems a 
it: as, humid ground, but not a humid sponge or 

Combing out her long black hair 
Damp from the river. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 

My garments all were dank. 

Coleridge , Ancient Mariner. 
Give me your hand ; this hand is moist, my lady. 

Shak., Othello, iiL 4. 86. 
Growths of jasmine turn'd 
Their humid arms festooning tree to tree. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 
II. n. Wetness; wet; moisture. 

So, too much Moist, which (vnconcocfc within) 

The Lluer spreads betwixt the flesh and skin, 

Puffs vp the Patieut, stops the pipes and pores 
Of Excrements. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, L 2. 
moist (moist), v. t. [< ME. moisten , moysten ; < 
moist, «.] To make moist; moisten. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.] 

Philosophres soin tyme wenten upon theise Hilles, and 
helden to here Nose a Spounge moysted with Watre, for 
to have Eyr. MandevMe, Travels, p. 17. 

Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moist it again, and frame Borne feeling line. 

Shttk., T. G. of V., iiL 2. 70. 

moisten (moi'sn), v. [< moist + -en 1 .] I. in- 
trans. To become moist. 

Nor let her true hand falter, nor blue eye 
Moisten, till she had lighted on his wound. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

II. trans. 1. To make moist or damp; wet 
superficially or in a moderate degree. 

So that it (the river] as well manures as moystens with 
the fat and pregnant slime which it leaveth behind it. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 76. 
The wood is moistened before it is placed upon the 
burning coals. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 258. 

2f. To soften ; make tender. 

It moistened not his executioner's heart with 

moistener (mois'n6r), n. One who or that which 
moistens. 

moist-eyed (moist 'id), a. Having the eyes 
watery or wet, especially with tears, 
moistful (moist 'ful), a. [< moist + -/a/.] 
Abounding in moisture ; moist. 

Her moistful temples bound with wreaths of quivering 
reeds. Drayton, Polyolbion, xviii. 28. 

moistify (mois'ti-fi), v. 1 . ; pret. and pp. wow- 
tified, ppr. moistifying . [< moist + -i-/y.] To 

make moist; wet. [Humorous.] 

Scotland, ray auld, respected Mither! 

Tho’ whyles ye moist\fy your leather. 

Bums, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives, Postscript. 
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moistless (moiBt'les), a. [< moist, «., + - less .] 
Without moisture ; dry. Warner , Albion’s Eng- 
land, viii. 29. 

moistness (moist'nes), n . [< ME. moystnesse ; 
< moist 4- -wass.] The state of being moist; 
dampness ; a 8m all degree of wetness, 
moistryt, n. [< moist + -ry.} Moisture. 
Generally fruitful though little vwistry be used thereon. 

Fuller, Worthies, Somerset, II. 278. 

moisture (mois'tur), n. [< ME. moysture, most- 
ure , < OF. moisteur, moistour, F. moiteur, moist- 
ness, < moiste, moist: see moist.'} 1. Diffused 
and sensible wetness; fluid diffused or exud- 
ing; damp. 

O, that infected moisture of his eye ! 

Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 323. 

Lignum Aloes are like Oliue trees, but somewhat greater : 
the innermost part of the wood is best, with blscke and 
browne veines, and veeldlng an Oylie moysture ; It is sold 
in weight against Silner ana Gold. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 507. 

2. Liquid. [Rare.] 

If some penurious source by chance appeared 
8canty of waters when you scoop’d it ary, 

And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dash th' un tasted moisture from him? 

Addison, Cato, iii. 5. 

Atmospheric moisture, the aqueouB vapor of the atmo- 
sphere and the aqueous particles suspended in the form 
of fog and cloud, or precipitated as rain, hail, snow, etc. 
The proportion of aqueous vapor in the air is variable ; It 
may amount to one twentieth part or more of the whole 
atmosphere. 8ee hygrometer , hygrometry. 

moist uret (mois'tur), v. t . [< moisture, n.] To 

moisten ; wet. 

Who deuideth the aboun dance of the waters intoriuers, 
or who maketh a wave tor y « Btormy wether, that it wa- 
tereth and moystureth the drye and baren ground? 

Bible of 1551, Job xxxviii. 26. 

moistureless (mois'tur-les), a . [< moisture + 

-less.} Without moisture, 
moistyt (mois'ti), a. [< ME. moisty; < moist + 
-y 1 .] 1. New; fresh. 

For were it win, or old or moisty ale 

That he hath dranke, he speketh in his nose. 

Chaucer , Prol. to Manciple's Tale, 1. 6a 

2. Wet; moist. 

The miste which the moystie hilles did cast forth took 
not away clerely the vse of the prospect 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 87. 

moither, t\ See moider. 
mojarra, n. See moharra. 
mokadort, n. See moccador , muckender. 
moke 1 !, v. An obsolete form of muck L 
moke 2 (mok), n. [Possibly connected with 
mesh 1 , in one of its variant forms mask 2 , AS. 
max (*masc): see mesh L] The mesh of a net : 
hence applied to any wickerwork. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

moke 8 (mok), n. [Cf. Icel. mok , dozing, moka, 
doze.] 1. A donkey. 

A girl in our society accepts the beat parti which offers 
itself, just as Miss Chummey, when entreated by two 
young gentlemen of the order of costermongers, inclines 
to the one who rides from market on a moke, rather than 
to the gentleman who sells his greens from a hand-bas- 
ket Thackeray, Newcomes, xxx. 

Hence — 2. A stupid fellow; a dolt. — 3. Theat., 
a variety performer who plays on several instru- 
ments.— 4. A negro. [Slang in all senses.] 
moke 4 t, a. A Middle English form of much. 
Bailey, 1731. 

mokelt, o. and n. A Middle English form of 
mickle. 

mokerert, n. Same as muckerer. 
mokihana (mo-ki-han'a), n. [Hawaiian.] A 
tree of the Sandwich Islands, Melicope ( Pelea ) 
anisata, all parts of which, especially the cap- 
sules, emit when bruised a strong, spicy, anisate 
odor. The wood is used in making ornaments, 
mokret, V. An obsolete form of mucker 2 . 
mokyt, a. An obsolete variant of mucky, muggy. 
molt, n. A Middle English form of mull 1 . 
mola (mo'lfi), n.; pi. moUe Me). [NL., < L. 
mola, a millstone : see motor 1 .] 1. In entom., 
the grinding surface of a molar or broad basal 
tooth of the mandible. — 

2. [cap.] In ichth., the 
typical genus of plectog- 
nath fishes of the fam- 
ily called either Molida? 
or Orthagoriscida , having 
as type the sunfish or 
head-fish, named Orthago- 
riscus mola by Blocli and 
Schneider, or M. rotunda 
of Cuvier and recent au- 
thors. It is a large clumsy 
fish of extraordinary shape, 
which varies much with age, 

inhabiting most tropical and sunfi&h (j/o/.i rotunda. 



mold 

temperate seas, and attaining a weight of 700 or 800 pounds; 
the skin is thick and granulnr, and the vertical tins are 
continent behind. Also called Cephalus. 

molant, molaynet, n. [ME., also molanc , mulan, 
moleync; appar. of OF. origin.] A bit for a 
horse. 

His molaynes A alle the metail anam&yled was thenne. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), L 169. 

molar 1 (mo'liir), a. and n. [= F. molairc = 
8p. Pg. molar = It. molare , < L. molaris, be- 
longing to a mill ; as a noun (sc. lapis) a mill- 
stone, also (sc. dens, tooth) a grinder-tooth; < 
mola, a millstone, in pi. moles, a mill, < molerc , 
grind: see mill 1 . Cf. mole 8 , mole*.} I, a. 1. 
Grinding, triturating, or crushing, as distin- 
guished from cutting, piercing, or tearing, as a 
tooth.— 2. Of or pertaining to a molar or mo- 
lars : as, motorglands. — 3. In entom., of or per- 
taining to a mola: as. a molar space or area. — 
Molar glands. 8ee gland. 

II. t«. 1. In anat ., a grinding tooth or grind- 
er; a back tooth; especially, a molar tooth which 
is not preceded by a milk-molar or milk-tooth : 
distinguished from premolar, canine , and in- 
cisor. In man there are three true molars on each side 
of each jaw. The two next to these are called premolars 
or false molars. The posterior molar is the wisdom-tooth. 
See dental formula (under dental) and tooth, and cut under 
ruminant 

2. In ichth., a tooth which has a rounded or 
convex surface, as in sparoid fishes, or a flat 
surface, as in the Myliobatidw. — 3. In entom., 
one of the thick internal processes with a grind- 
ing surface found on the mandibles of many in- 
sects, near the base.— False molar, a molar which 
has been preceded by a milk-molar ; a premolar. 
molar 2 (mo'lar), a. [< L. moles , a great mass 
(see mole 8 ), 4- -ar 8 .] Pertaining to a mass or 
to a body as a whole ; acting on or by means 
of large masses of matter; acting in the aggre- 
gate and not in detail; massive: ordinarily 
used in contrast to molecular — Molar force. See 
force 1. 

molar 8 (mo'lar), a. [< mole* + -or 8 . Cf. »w* 
tor 1 , of same ult. formation.] Relating to or 
having the characters of a uterine mole: as, 
molar pregnancy. See mole*. 
molariiorm (mo-lar'i-form), a. [< L. molaris , 
a molar, + forma , form.] Having the shape 
of a molar tooth ; resembling a molar tooth. 

Molarifomn teeth in a continuous series. 

Encyc. Brit., XV. 430. 

molarimoter (mo-la-rim'e-Ur), w. [< L. molaris, 
a millstone, + Gr ."f/erpov, a measure.] A ther- 
mometer for determining the temperature of 
meal as it issues from the mill-spout. Its pecu- 
liarity is a sort of jacket or chute which conducts 
the outflowing meal to and around the bulb, 
molary (mo'la-ri), a. [< L. molaris: see mo- 
tor 1 .] Fitted’ for grinding or bruising food: 
specifically applied to projections on the inner 
side of the mandibles of certain insects. 
Molasse. (mo-l&s'), n. [F., < mollasse , flabby, < 
mol , soft, <’L. mollis, soft.] In gcol., a name 
given in Switzerland to an important geologi- 
cal formation belonging in part to the Mio- 
cene and in part to a position intermediate be- 
tween the Eocene and the Miocene. The formation 
is in places over 6,000 feet thick, and chiefly of lacustrine 
origin. The fossil vegetation of the Molasse is of great 
interest, being subtropical in character, containing palms 
of an American type, and also the coniferous genus Se- 

S uoia, now limited to California. It is the upper mem- 
er of the Molasse which contains these plant-remains, 
and this part of the series is made up of red sandstones, 
marls, and conglomerate (nsgelfluh). The lower division 
of the Molasse is a sandstone containing marine and 
brackish-water shells. 

molasses (mo-las'ez), n. [Formerly also, and 
prop., mclasses; = F. melasse = It. mclazzo (also, 
after F., melassa), < Sp. melaza = Pg. mclaeo, 
molas8es,<L. mcilaceus, honey-like, < mel (melt-), 
honey: see mcll 2 .} The uner.vst alii zed syrup 
produced in the manufacture of sugar, it prop- 
erly differs from treacle in that it comes from sugar in tne 
process of making, while treacle is obtained in the process 
of refining : but the two words are often used synonymous- 
ly.— Maple molasses. See maple. 
molaynet, n. See molan. 
mold 1 , mould 1 (mold), n. [< ME. mold, molde , 
mooUte, < AS. molde, dust, soil, ground, earth, 
the earth, = OFries. molde = OHG. molta , molt, 
MHG. molte, multe, G. dial, molt, dust, earth, = 
Icel. mold = Sw. mull = Dan. muld, mold, = 
Goth, mulda, dust; with formative -d(orig.-d 2 ), 
from the verb represented by Goth, malan = 
AS. 9 mala n, etc., grind: see meal*. Cf. mull 1 , 
dust, malm, soft stone, sand, etc., from the 
same source. The proper spelling is mold, like 
gold (which is exactly parallel phonetically); 
but n/outobas long been in use, and is still com- 
monly preferred in Great Britain.] 1. Fine 
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There is moo mysshape peple amonge thiae beggeres 
Thane of alle maner men that c 


mold 

soft earth, or earth easily pulverized, such as 
constitutes soil ; crumbling or friable soil. 

In that thi scions or thi pi an n tea may 
Be sette a little asonder, gemmes three 
Of scions under moolde is sette alway. 

Palladium Hnsbondrie (B. E. T. S.), p. 67. 
The black earth, everywhere obvious on the surface of 
the ground, we call mould. Woodward. 

2. The earth ; the ground. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial ; in Scotch usually in the plural, moulds , 
moots.] 

Thes Horn were under mold*, 

Other elles wher he wolde. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 817. 
wnge 

i this mold * walketh. 
Piert PUncman (B), viL 96. 
Affrighted then they did behold 
His body turning into mould. 

And though he had a month been dead, 

This handkerchief was about his head. 

The Suffolk Miracle (Child s Ballads, I. 222). 
Their bones are mingled with the mould, 

Their dust is on the wind. 

Bryant, The Greek Boy. 

3. The matter of which anything is formed; 
material. 

No mates tor you, 

Unless you were of gentler, milder mould. 

Shak., T. of the 8., L 1. 60. 
Nature formed me of her softest mould, 

And sunk me even below my own weak sex. 

Addison, Cato, L 6. 

In or under the molds, in the earth ; buried. [Pro?. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

Late, late i’ the night the bairnies grat, 

Their mither, she under the mools heard that. 

Old baUad. 

The truth . . . first came out by the minister’s wife, 
after Sir John and her. ain gudeman were baith in the 
moulds. Scott, Bedgauntlet, letter xi. 

mold 1 , mould 1 (mold), v. t. [< mold \ n.] To 
cover with mold. 

Guinea grass requires to be molded, when the stalks and 
roots throw out new stalks and grass shoots. 

T. Boujhley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 800. 

mold 2 , mould 2 (mold), v. [First in early mod. 
E. mould, motclde; a later form, with excrescent 
d, of ME. moulen , mowlen, mollen , earlier muw- 
len , mulen,grow musty, mold,< Icel. mygla (= Sw. 
mogla), grow muggy or musty, mold (cf. mygla 
= Sw. mogel , mold, moldiness), < mugga , soft 
drizzling mist, mugginess: see mug*, muggy. 
The form mould instead of moul arose partly 
out of confusion with the pp. mouled, also 
spelled mowled, mo wide, and used as an adj. 
(whence the later adj. mouldy , moldy), and part- 
ly out of confusion of the noun moulds (tor *moul) 
with mould l , mold 1 , friable earth, dust, etc. 
(with which the word has generally been iden- 
tified), and also with moulds, molds, for mo/el, 
a spot, and, as to form, with mould*, mold*, a 
model (the d in moulds , molds, and mould*, mold* 
being also excrescent).] I. intrans. To grow 
musty; become moldy; contract mold. 

Other leten thinges mmden other [or] rusten. 

Ancren Riide , p. 844. 

Let us not moulen r?ar. mowlen] thus in fdlenesse. 

Chaucer, ProL to Man of Law’s Tale, L 82. 
There be some houses where . . . baked meats will 
mould more than in others. Bacon. 

H. trans. To cause to contract mold: as, damp 
molds cheese. 

mold 2 !, mou!d 2 t, p. a. [< ME. mould, mouled , 
mowled , mowlde , moiled, muled, pp. oi moulen, 
grow musty: see molds , v. This form, prop. 
mouled, is put here as involved in moW 2 , v. and 
».] Grown musty; molded; moldy. 

This white top writeth min olde yeres ; 

Min herte Is also mouled as rain neres. 

Chaucer , Reeve's Tale, 1. 8867. 
And with his blode shall wasshe undefoul ed 
The gylte of man with rust of synne i -mouled. 

Lydgate. ( H alii well .) 
Thy drynkes so wren thy mollyd mete. 

Where with the feble myghte wel 
fare. MS. Cantab. Ft. li. 38, 1. 16. 

[(Halliwell.) 

mold 2 , mould 2 (mold), n. [See 
molds, v. and p. a.] A minute 
fungus or other vegetable 
growth of a low type, espe- 
cially one of such vegetable 
organisms as appear on arti- 
cles of food when left neglect- 
ed, decaying matter, bodies 
which lie long in warm and 
damp air, animal and vege- 
table tissues, etc.; in a some- 
what looser sense, mustiness Mold (PenicUlium 
or incipient decay. Most of the 
common molds belong to the ge- the conidi*. ' ' 
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nus Mucor. M. Mueedo forms small downy tufts of grayish- 
white color on bread, decaying fruit, etc. M. Syzygites oc- 
curs on decaying mushrooms. Phycomyces nilent, a related 
form, grows on oily or greasy substances. The common blue 
mold on decaying brawl, cheese, etc., is PenicUlium glau- 
cum. See Mucor , Mucorini, PenicUlium. 

All moulds ore inceptions of putrefaction, as the moulds 
of pies and flesh, which moulds afterwards turn into 
worms. Bacon, Nat. Hist, % 339. 

Black mold, a general name for certain hyphomycetous 
fungi having dark-colored or carbonized mycelium, be- 
longing chiefly to the family Dermatiecs. 

mold 3 , mould 3 (mold), n. [A later form, with 
excrescent d, of mole 1 . Prob. due in part to 
confusion with mold 1 , molds. The form is ex- 
tant chiefly in iron-mold.'] A spot; a stain, as 
that caused by rust. 

Upon the little brest, like chrisUll bright, 

8he mote perceive a litle purple mold, 

That like a rose her silken leaves did faire unfold. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. xii. 7. 

mold 3 , mould 3 (mold), v. t. [< molds , n.] To 
stain, as with rust. 

mold 4 , mould 4 (mold), n. [< ME. mold, moold , 
molde , with unorig. medial d, for n molle, < OF. 
molle , moule, mole, mosle, modle, F. moule = Sp. 
Pg. molde, a mold, measure, < L. modulus, a mea- 
sure, model: see modulus, model.] 1 . A form or 
model pattern of a particular shape, used in de- 
termining the shape of something in a molten, 
plastic, or otherwise yielding state. 

The mould of a man's fortune is in his own hands. 

Bacon , Essays, Fortune. 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. Shak., Macbeth, t 3. 145. 
Made in his image ! Sweet and gracious souls, 

Dear to my heart by nature’s fondest names, 

Is not your memory still the precious mould 
That lends its form to Him wno hears my prayer? 

0. W. Holmes, Love. 

2. Form; shape; cast; character. 

My sonne, If thou of suche a molde 
Art made, now tell me pleine thy shrift. 

Gower, Conf. AraanL, iv. 
French churches, both under others abroad and at home 
in their own country, all cast according to that mould 
which Calvin had made. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., iL 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 

Shak., Hamlet, liL 1. 161. 

Men of mould 

Well embodied, well ensouled. 

Emerson , Monadnoc. 

3. Specifically, in founding, the form into which 
a fused metal iB run to obtain a cast. Molds for 
metals and alloys having a low melting point, as lead, 
type-metal, Britannia metal, etc., are made of iron or plas- 
ter of Paris, and may be used many times. Molds for the 
less fusible metals and alloyB, as iron, brass, bell-metal, 
etc., are made in sand or loam and are divided into three 
classes : (a) Open molds, in which the pattern is impressed 
in the sand and withdrawn, and the molten metal is then 
poured in and finds its level. (5) Ctoe fluids, or molds in two 
parts called the drag and the case (or cope), forming together 
a tun-part flask, one part being placed over the other, and 
each being Impressed with one half of the matrix or pat- 
tern. See flask, 2. (c) Loam-molds, or molds built up with 
a core of brickwork or other material, and covered with 
founders’ loam. As in the case of open molds, with close 
molds a pattern, usually of wood, is used, being impressed 
one half at a time in the two parts of the flask or molding- 
box, which, when put together so as to correspond, form 
the mold. Loam-molds are used especially in making 
large hollow castings, and do not require a pattern. These 
molds are of every shape and size, from molds for kettles 
and water-pipes to those for engine-cylinders and great 
cannon. Fine molds for making castings of insects, flow- 
ers, and other delicate objects are formed by suspending 
the object In a box by means of wires and covering it with 
plaster of Taris. When set the mold is heated until the 
object is burned, and the ash is then blown out, leaving 
the original shape in 

the mold. Another Cl * H 

method is to fashion v 1 * M 11 

the figure in wax, 
bed it in plaster or 
clay, and then melt 
out the wax ( cite 
perdu). In making 
plaster casts of parts 
of the human body, 
or of sculptors' mod- 
els, the original mold 
requires to be cut to 
remove it from the 
object, and the parts 
are afterward fitted 
together. Gelatin, 
papier machg, ana 
sulphur are also 
used for making 
certain kinds of 
molds. The type- 
mold of type-found- 
ers is of steel In two 
pieces, making right 
and left halves, on 
the top of which, 
when conjoined, the 
matrix is attached. 

Every body of type has its special mold, which can be used 
for that body omy, but the mold is made adjustable for 
the varying widths of type. 



Details of Type-mold. 
a, the two halves of the mold united but 
without the matrix, showing the face of the 
type H as formed in the mold ; b , one half 
of the mold ; c, the other half of the mold, 
showing the body of the letter H in position ; 
d. the matrix relatively enlarged, showing 
the face of the letter H. 


mold-box 

4. In terra-cotta work, the plaster forms used 
in making terra-cotta architectural ornaments. 
They are usually in a number of parts, and when the clay 
is set sufficiently the mold is carefully taken apart. Sim- 
ilar molds are used also for glass, pottery, and waxwork. 

5. In stucco-work, a templet or former for shap- 
ing cornices, centerpieces, etc. — 6. In paper- 
manufacture, a frame with a bottom of wire 
netting which is filled with paper-pulp that in 
draining away leaves a film or pulp which is 
formed into a sheet of paper. — 7. In ship-build- 
ing, the pattern used in working out the frames 
of a vessel. — 8. A former or matrix used in vari- 
ous household operations, as an incised stamp 
of wood for shaping and ornamenting pats of 
butter, or a form of metal, earthenware, etc., 
for giving shape to jellies, blanc-mange, ices, 
etc. — 9. In cookery , a dish shaped in a mold: 
as, a mold of jelly. 

W e hod preserved plums to the mould of rice. Dickens. 
10. In anat., same as fontanelle, 2. — 11. Among 
gold-beaters, a number of pieces of vellum or a 
like substance, laid over one another, between 
which the leaves of gold are laid for the final 
beating.— Elastic mold. See elastic.— Gold-beaters' 
mold, nee gold-beater. 

mold 4 , mould 4 (mold), v. t. [< OF. moUer,moler, 
F. mouler = Sp. Pg. moldar , < L. modulari , mea- 
sure; from the noun: see mold*, n.] 1. To 

form into a particular shape; shape; model; 
fashion; cast in or as in a mold; specifically, 
to form articles of clay upon a whirling table 
or potter’s wheel, or in molds which open and 
close like those employed in metal-casting. 

Though he have been or seemed somewhat harsh here- 
tofore, yet now you shall find he is new moulded . 

Sherley, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 220. 

If these two things be supposed, that a man set before 
him honest and good ends and again, that he be resolute, 
constant, and true unto them, it will follow that he shall 
mould himself into all virtue at once. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 800. 

Did I request thee. Maker, from my clay 

To mould me man? Milton, P. L., x. 744. 

2. In shipbuilding, to give the required depth 

and outline to, as ships’ timbers Diamond- 

molded glass. See glass.— Molded breadth, the greatest 
breadth of a ship, measured to the outside of the frame- 
timbers.— Molded charcoal See charcoal.— Molded 
glass, glass which is blown in a mold. The mold fits 
around the melted glass held on the end of the pontil, 
and is adapted for easy and rapid adjustment.— Molded 
WOOd, wood embossed In designs by having the pattern 
stamped deeply on the end grain of the wood, this end 
being then planed down to the bottom of the Impression, 
and soaked in water, when the compressed partB swell up 
Into high relief. Medallions and other decorative objects 
were produced In this way in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

mold 5 t, v. An obsolete form of moleS. Levins. 
moldability, mouldability (mol-da-bil'i-ti), n. 
[< moldable: see -bility.] Capability of being 
molded. 

moldable, mouldable (mol'da-bl), a. [< mold* 
+ -able.] Capable of being molded or formed. 

The differences of impressible and not impressible ; flg- 
urable and not figurable ; mouldable and not mouldable. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 846. 

moldalet, ». [ME., also molde-ale , a funeral 

feast, < molde, earth (with ref. to burial), + ale, 
a drinking, a feast: see mold 1 and ale. Cf. 
moldmeat. Hence mulled ale : see mulled.] A 
funeral feast. Prompt. Pare., p. 341. 
Moldavian (mol-da'vi-an), a. and n . [< Molda- 
via (see def.) + -an.] ”1. a. Of or relating to 
Moldavia, a former principality of eastern Eu- 
rope, now forming part of the kingdom of Ru- 
mania.— Moldavian balm, a blue-flowered labiate herb, 
Dracocephalurn Moldavica , cultivated in flower-gardens, 
and of some culinary use.— Moldavian Cloak, a long 
outer garment worn by women about 1860, having a cape 
in front covering the arms and serving on each side as a 
kind of sleeve. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Moldavia, 
mold-board (mold'bprd), n. 1. The curved 
board or metal-plate in a plow, which turns over 
the furrow. — 2. In founding, tie board on which 
the pattern for a mold is laid ; a follow-board, 
mold-box (mold'boks), w. A box used in cast- 
ing steel under pressure for the manufacture 
of guns, etc. As devised by Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
this is a cylindrical box in which melted crucible steel 
or Siemens- Martin process steel is subjected to a hydro- 
static pressure of 6,000 pounds per square inch. Two 
closely fitting hoops of steel of ample strength are fitted 
on the interior with cast-iron lags having vertical channels 
on the faces fitted to the hoops, and numerous channels 
leading from the vertical chaunels to the interior of the 
mold-box. The interior surfaces of the lags are lined with 
refractory sand. A central core of cast-iron faced with re- 
fractory sand, and provided with horizontal and vertical 
channels like the lags, is erected in the box, leaving an an- 
nular space into which the metal is rnn. By means of a 
hydraulic press an annular piston or plunger is driven 
down upon the upper surface of the molten metal. The 
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mold-box 

gases which would otherwise be retained in the metal are 
thus forced out, escaping through the channels in the lags 
and the core. 

mold-candle (mold ' kan 8 dl), n. A candle 
formed in a mold, as distinguished from a 
dipped candle or dip. See dip, n., 2. 
mold -cistern (mold ' sis 8 t6rn), n. In sugar- 
making: (a) The vat which receives the drip- 
pings from the sugar-loaves, (b) A tank in 
which the molds are washed after use. JE . H. 
Kniaht. 

molder 1 . moulder 1 (mol'd&r), v. [A freq. form 
of mold', mould 1 .'} I. intrans. 1. To turn to 
mold or dust by natural decay ; waste away by 
a gradual separation of the component parti- 
cles, especially without the presence of water ; 
crumble. 

The ninth [means to induce and accelerate putrefaction] 
is by the interchange of heat and cold, or wet and dry; as 
we see in the mouldering of earth in frosts and sunne. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, | 887. 
To Dust must all that Heav’n of Beauty come ! 

And must Pastors moulder in the Tomb ! 

Congreve , Death of Queen Mary. 

The brass and marble remain, yet the inscriptions are 
effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. x. 5. 

2. To b© diminished; waste away gradually. 

If he had sat still the enemy’s army would have moul- 
dered to nothing. Clarendon , Great .Rebellion. 

II. trans. To turn to dust; crumble; waste. 

These rocks [falling from mountain-tops] . . . when 
their foundations have been mouldered with age. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy. 

molder 1 !, moulder 1 ! (mol'd6r), n. [< molder 1, 
r.] Mold; clay. 

Not that we are privy to the eternall counsel of God, but 
for that by sense of our ayrie bodies we have a more re- 
fined faculty of foreseeing than men possibly can have 
that are chained to such heavie earthly moulder. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 85. ( U alii well .) 

molder 2 , moulder 2 (mol'd^r), n. [< ME. *mol- 
dere , moldare , mooldare , a former (kneader); < 
wold* + -er 1 .] One who molds or forms into 
shape; specifically, one who is employed in 
making castings in a foundry. 

Unthinking, overbearing people, who . . . set up for re- 
formers, and new moulders of the constitution. 

Bp. Berkeley , Discourse to Magistrates. 

More distinct style than even blank-verse, and quite as 
plainly takes the stamp of its molder. 

The Century. XXIX. 508. 
Holders* clamp, flask, etc. See damp, etc. 
moldery (mdFd6r-i), a. [< molder 1 4- -y 1 .] 
Of the nature of or like mold. Loudon . 
mold-fadng (mold ' fa # sing), ?i. In iron- and 
brass-foundi ng: (a) A thin coating of finely pul- 
verized material dusted upon the inside faces 
of molds, to insure smooth outside surfaces on 
the castings. For Iron, powdered charcoal and mill- 
dust, and sometimes plumbago, are used. For brass, pease- 
meal, powdered soapstone, rottenstone, graphite, and 
chalk are variously employed. (6) A wash of plum- 
bago and water laid on the faces of a mold bv 
gentle manipulation with a soft brush, and al- 
lowed to dry before the cast is made, 
moldiness, mouldiness (mol'di-nes), n. [< 
moldy 1 + -ness. Cf. moldness.} The state of 
bein]| moldy; moldy growth; minute fungi. See 

His few Greek books a rotten chest contain’d, 

Whose covers much of mouldiness complain’d. 

Dryden , tr. of Juvenal's Satires, iii. 

molding 1 , moulding 1 (mol'ding), n. [Verbal 
n. of mold 1 , mould 1 , t\] The act of covering with 
mold ; mold used to cover the roots of plants. 

When the sprouts (of sugar-cane] are six or eight inches 
high, it will be necessary to put a gang in to give them a 
plentiful molding, in order to cover their roots and feed 
their stems. 

T. Roughley , Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 385. 

molding 2 , moulding 2 (mdl'ding), n. [Verbal n. 
of mold mould*, v.J 1. The process of shaping 
any plastic substance into a given form, as wax 
into artistic figures, or clay into bricks. 

For there was never man without our molding , 
Without our stamp upon him, and our justice, 

Left any thing three ages after him 

Good, and his own. Fletcher, Tamer Tamed, iii. 3. 

2. Anything cast in a mold, or anything formed 
as if by a mold. — 3. In arch., a member of con- 
struction or decoration so treated as to introduce 
varieties of outline or contour in edges or sur- 
faces, whether on projections or in cavities, such 
as on cornices, string-courses, bases, door- or 
window-jambs, lintels, etc. In classical architecture 
moldings are divided into three classes : the right-lined , 
as the fillet taenia, listel, regula ; the curved, as the astra- 
gal or bead, the torus, the cavetto, the quarter-round, 
ovolo, and echinus ; ana the composite, as the ogee, talon, or 
cyma reversa, the cyraa recta or doucine, and the scotia or 
trochfloflt all of which are known by many synonymous 
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names. In Roman architecture all curved moldings are 
formed of portions of circles, while in Greek architec- 
ture they are for the most part formed of some oonic sec- 
tion, of which the curve, in good work, is always of ex- 
treme refinement All these moldings are frequently en- 



Sections of Medieval Molding*. 

i, Norman style ; a. Early English style ; 3, Decorated style ; 

4, Perpendicular style. 

riched by carving. In the architecture of the middle ages 
there is very great diversity in the form and arrangement 
of the moldings. In the Norman style they consist almost 
entirely of rounds and hollows, variously combined with 
splays and fillets, a striking peculiarity of this stvle being 
the recurrence of moldings broken into zigzag lines. In 
the succeeding English style, the early Pointed, the mold- 
ings are much lighter and more boldly cut. In the Deco- 
rated Btyle of the fourteenth century there is still greater 
diversity, and this period is further characterized by the 
introduction of the roll molding, and another termed the 
t cave-molding . In the Perpendicular style large and often 
shallow hollows prevail , and the moldings are in general of 
flatterproflle and less effective than those of earlier peri- 
ods. The moldings of medieval architecture are very com- 
monly sculptured with surface-ornament beautiful in de- 
sign and elaborate in workmanship. See cuts under dog- 
tooth, double cone, egg, indented , keel-molding, lozenge, fret*, 
3. — Belt-molding, a molding passing entirely around the 
interior of a passenger-car, directly above the windows. 
Car-Builder's Diet— DovetaU-molding. See dovetad.— 
Embattled molding- See embedded.- Nall-headed 
molding. See nod-headed. — Nebuly molding, in arch. , 
a molding in Romanesque architecture the edge of which 



Nebuly Molding.— Southwell Minster, England. 


forms an undulating or waved line : introduced in corbel - 
tables and archivolts.— Raking molding, a molding in- 
clined from the horizontal or vertical, as that which often 
follows the line of a staircase, the rail of an ascending 
balustrade, etc. 

molding-bed (mol'ding-bed), n. Amachine for 
working rectilinear moldings in marble, a trav- 
eling frame carries revolving grinders, and is adjustable 
vertically by a screw to the height required by the thick- 
ness of the marble. The grinders are solid cylinders of 
cast-iron, and are counterparts of the required moldings. 

molding-board (mol'ding-bord), n. Same as 
mold-board . 

molding-box (mol'ding-boks), n. In foundry- 
work. a molding-flask. 

molding-crane (mol'ding-kran), n. A crane 
adapted for use in a foundry in handling molds 
and flasks ; a foundry -crane, 
molding-cutter (mdrding-kut'6r), «. A tool 
working on the principle of the plane-iron or 
cutter of a hana-plane, the edge of which is 
formed by a bevel on one side of the tool. The 
edges of molding-cutters are formed to correspond with 
the outline of the cross-sections of the moldings to be cut, 
each cutter being adapted to only one pattern of molding. 
Thus, to cut a molding of semicircular cross-section, the 
edge of the cutter must be a semicircle of the exact size 
of the molding. Such moldings were formerly cut by 
hand-planing, but this is now almost entirely superseded 
by power-planing machines with rotary cutters. 

molding-file (mol'ding-fil), n. A file with a 
concave face used for finishing molded surfaces. 

molding-flask (mol'ding-flAsk), n. 1. Same 
&& flask, 2. — 2. In dentistry, a jointed recepta- 
cle in three parts, in which the vulcanite model 
and plaster mold are secured iu making den- 
tures ready for the muffle. E. H. Knight. 


moldness 

molding-frame (mol'ding-fram), n. In found- 
ing, the templet by which an object is shaped 
in loam-molaing. E. H. Knight. 
molding-hole (mol'ding-hol), n. In founding, 
an excavation in the foundry-floor in which 
castings of large size are made, 
molding-loam (mol'ding-lom), 11 . A mixture 
of clay and sand employed bv founders in con- 
structing molds for loam-molding, 
molding-machine (mdl'ding-ma-shen'), n. 1. 
I 11 wood-working , one of a class of liign-speed 
power-machines for planing, recessing, soap- 
ing, molding, profiling, and paneling wood. 
Such machines occupy in wood working much the same 
position as the milling-machine in metal-work, as both 
operate by means of revolving cutters. In molding-ma- 
chines all the work is performed by revolving cutter-heads 
having variously shaped knives. These cutters are used 
singly, as in some panel-machine^ and project through 
the table on which the work is laid, or they are arranged 
in gangs and series so that the wood in passing through 
the machine is exposed successively to all the cutters. By 
this gang-system of cutters it is possible to cut moldings 
and edgings of the most complicated pattern. One form 
of the machine has the cutters between the cutter- arbor 
bearings, and Is known as a matching-machine or 1 rood- 
pleating machine, or an inside-molding machine. In an- 
other form the cutters project up through the table and 
are arranged to work upon the inside edges of moldings. 
This type is known as the edge-molding machine. Some- 
times called carving -machine, variety -planer, or relief - 
paneling machine. 

2. A machine for making molding from an ar- 
tificial composition. The material is forced from a 
hopper by a compressor, Is carried by an apron beneath 
a ale-wheel, and after being shaped by this it is delivered 
on a table. 

3. In sheet-metal working, a rolling-machine 
with shaped rollers of which one is the coun- 
terpart of the other, for molding sheet-metal 
into shape for cornices, balusters, etc. — 4. In 
founding: (a) A machine for making loam- 
molds in flasks from small patterns carried by 
the machine. (b) A gear-molding machine. — 
Gear-molding machine, an apparatus for molding large 
gear-wheels from a pattern of a small section of the gear, 
as of two teeth andlhe interdental space.— Stone-mold- 
lng machine, a machine for working stone moldings. 
It resembles one form of stone-saw, but differs from it in 
having the frame which carries the revolving grinder ad- 
justable, by means of a screw beneath, to the thickness of 
the slab. The grinder is kept constantly supplied with 
moist sand.— Surface-molding machine, a form of 
molding-machine with double-edged cutters and a rapid 
reverse motion. It is used to cut scrolls and plain or 
molded designs on the surface of solid wood, to rout such 
work as ends of pews and stairs, to form grooves for in- 
laid work, to make tracings for carving, etc. 

molding-mill ( mol 'ding -mil), «. A sawmill 
or shaping-mill for timber, 
molding-plane ( mol'ding-plan), n. In joinery , 
a plane used in forming moldings; a match- 
plane. Such planes have various patterns or convex and 
concave soles for making the different parts of moldings, 
as hollows and rounds. 

molding-plow (mol'ding-plou), it. A plow with 
two mold-boards to throw the soil to both sides 
at once; a ridging-plow. It is used in forming 
ridges, in hilling potatoes, etc. 
molding-sand (mol'ding-sand), n. A mixture 
of sand and loam of which molds for use in a 
foundry are made. 

molding-saw (mol'ding-sfi), n. A circular saw 
or combination of circular saws for cutting out 
blocks approximating to the shapes of orna- 
mental moldings. The molding is finished by 
cutters formed to the exact curve, 
molding-table (mdl'ding-ta'bl), ii. A table 
on which a potter molds his ware, it has a trug 
or trough In which the workman moistens his hands, and 
a block-and-stock board on which he places the tile-mold. 
There are also four pegs driven into the table at the cor- 
ners of the block-ana-Btock board, to sustain the mold and 
regulate the thickness of the tile. 

mold-loft (mold' 16ft), n. A large room in a 
shin-building yard in which the several parts of 
a snip are drawn out in their proper dimen- 
sions from the construction drawings. Also 
called modeling-loft. 

[The] various problems [of laying-off] are solved upon 
the floor of a building known as the Mould Left, where 
the drawings furnished by the designer are transferred in 
chalk lines in full size, and then by the aid of geometry, 
and in the manner discussed fti the following pages, the 
draughtsman determines and draws in the shapes of the 
various components of the frame. Moulds are made to 
the lines, ana with these moulds and other data furnished 
by the draughtsman the workmen are enabled to trim 
the timbers, or bend the angle-irons, and place such 
marks upon them as shall leave nothing but the putting 
together and fastening them iu their places In order to 
construct the frame of the ship. 

Theane , Naval Architecture, $ 1 . 

moldmeatl, n . [OSc. mouldmete; < mold 1 + 
meat 1 . Cf. moldale.} A funeral feast, 
moldness!, monldness!, «. [ME. mowiednes: 
< mold 2, a., + -nem] Moldiness, Cath. Ang ., 
p. 244. 
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mold-stone 


molecule 


Tnnlri atrmA (mold'Rton) n The iamb-stone of ful facility, and construct galleries often of great extent 
mold Slone ( /♦ J and complexity. They are stout thick-set animals, usually 

a door or window. ... 6 or 8 inches long, with very small or rudimentary eyes 

mold-turner (mold t6r*n6r), n. A maker of ears, sharp snout, no visible neck, strong and high- 
metal frames or shapes. Simmonds. lyfossorial fore feet, and short tail. They feed chiefly upon 

moldwarp, mouldwarp 

molewarp ; cf.dial .molwart, mood%ewart,moudxe - %eogx [ m Allthe American moles differ decidedly from 
wart, etc.; < ME. moldwarp, moldicerp, molde - those of Europe and Asia ; they are called shrew-moles, and 
toarp . moldewerj), molewarpe , ntolwarpe (= MD. the commonest is Scalops aqtuUicu s, of wide distribution 
ZZlJr.rn itinhrmin D nmlwnrn — in the United States. The American moles of the genus 
molworp, mulworp, molworm , u. moiworp - S nuM ^ neare8 t those of the Old World. There are 

MLG. molworm, LG. mulworp , molworm = UMG . two of these, the hairy-tailed or Brewer’s (S. americanus or 
moltwerfy multwurf, moltwerfe, muwerf \ MHG. bretceri) and S. townsendi; the latter is confined to west- 
moltoerf, molhcerfe, mulwerf, muhoelfmumcerf 


and complexity. They are stout thick -set animals, usually 
6 or 8 inches long, with very small or rudimentary eyes 
and ears, sharp snout, no visible neck, strong and high- 
ly fossorlal fore feet, and short tail. They feed chiefly upon 
earthworms. The best-known is the common mole of 


G. maulwurf = Icel. moldvarpa = Sw. mullvad 
= Dan. muldvarp), < AS. molde , the earth, dust, 
4* weorpan, throw: see mold 1 and warp . Cf. 
mote 2 .] The mole, Talpa eurojwa. See mole 2 . 
[Now only prov. Eng.J 

Pfor mcldewarpes cattes is to kepe, 

To ligge in waite to touche with her cle. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (£. E. T. 8.), p. 100. 

In this, as Olendour persuaded them, they thought they 
should accomplish a Prophecy ; as tho’ King Henry were 
the Mould tcarp cursed of God’s own Mouth. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 161. 

moldy 1 , mouldy 1 (mol'di), a. [< mold? 4- -y 1 , 
taking the place of the p. a. mold?, mould?, and 
of the ME. mowly, < moulen, mold : see mold?, 
mould?.] Overgrown or filled with mold ; mil- 
dewed; musty; fusty; decaying; stale. 

As the kynge sate at mete, all the brede waxe anone 
mowly and hoor, y< no man myght cte of it. 

Golden legend, fol. 65. 


the commonest is Scalops aquations, of wide distribution 
In the United States. The American moles of the genus 
Scapanus are nearest those of the Old World. There are 
two of these, the hairy-tailed or Brewer’s ( S . amtricanus or 
bretceri ) and S. tovmsendi; the latter is confined to west- 
ern portions of the continent. The star-nosed mole of 
North America is Condylura cristata. See cuts under Talpa, 
Scalops, and Condylura. 

The molde, and other suche as dlggeth lowe, 

Anoie hem not, in harde lande yf thai growe. 

Palladius , Husbondrie (E. E. T. p. 108. 
When in the darkness over me 
The four-handed mole shall scrape. 

Tennyson , To . (Poems omitted after 1888.) 

2. A kind of plow or other implement drawn or 
driven through the subsoil in making drains ; a 




Mole-cricket ( Gryllotalfa boreatis). 
a , adult, somewhat enlarged ; b. anterior tarsus or fore foot, greatly 
enlarged. 


mole-plow— Cape mole, (a) Thechrysochloreorgold- doing much damage in gardens. Also called fen-cricket, 
en mole of South Africa, Chrysochloris aureus, (b) The fanrcncket, and som etira es earth-crab ... 

rodent bathyergue or mole-rat of South Africa, Bathyergus molecular (mo-lek'u-lar), a. [= F. molecuUitre 
maritimus. — Golden mole. 8ame as Cape mule (al— _ gp, pg. molecular , < NL. *molecuUiris, < w*o- 
Oregon mole, a large mole, Scapanus townsendi, inhabit- a molecule : see molecule . ] 1 . Relating 

mfteUmllVvTpret, and pp. moled, ppr. moU to molecules ; consisting of molecules: as, mo- 
[< mo/«2,n!] I. trans. 1. To clear of mole- Mr structure 

. X. L , ^ m i a rrMnnrul nHnHnlp of molecular science . . . finds 


dewed; musty; fusty; decaying; stale. hills. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. To burrow or form 

As the kynge sate at mete, all the brede waxe anone boles in, as a mole : as, to mole the earth. 
ounriy and Ur, y- no man myght cteaMt ^ ^ XL fafcww. To destroy moles. [PrOv Eng ] 

, . mole 3 (mol), n. [< F. mole (> Russ, mola) = bp. 

W “ * CTe ^ ^le. tnuelle = Pg. mol he = It. mole, molo (> 0. 

grandBires had naus on tneir toes. /t. a ™a«« « mnsaivA atruo- 


granasires nau naus on «« T and ^ u L n6# mo(o)y < L> molcs f & great mass, a massive struc- 

There was not ture, esp. of stone, a pier, dam, mole, pile, hence 

So coy a beauty in the town but would, a burden, difficulty, effort, labor. Hence ult. 

For half a mouldy biscuit, Bell herself amolish, demolish , emolument, moleculCy molest, 

To . poor Uald of Hono lv L etc.] 1 A mound or massive work, formed 

_ wv.T i , .• » largely of stone, inclosing a harboror anchorage, 

moldy 2 mouldy 2 (mol'di), n . ; pi. moldtes , moul- to protect i t f rom the violence of the waves. 
dies (-uiz). C^ee moldicarp, mole .] A mole- j oull ^ a y on8 0 f Zero’s port are still to be seen. It 

catcher. [Prov. Eng.l was altogether artificial, and composed of huge moles run- 

moldy- hill , mouldy-nill (mol'di-hil), n. [Also ning round it, in a kind of circular figure, except where 

tol. —WM— f, the 8Wpa Remarks on XUty (ed. Bohn). I. 455. 

Amoe- l . [P * pJ Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 

He has pitch’d his sword in a rtwodte-hiU, moie pro jected break the roaring main. 

And he has leap’d twenty ljuig feet ^and three. ^ Popej Moral Essays, iv. 200. 

Qrceme and Bewick (Child s Ballads, III. 84). . . 

/ A i / j; ,, A 2. A form of ancient Roman mausoleum, con- 

moldy-rat, mouldy-rat (mol di-rat), n, A 0 f a roun d tower on a square base, in- 

, ^ ov ’ En «;J j. i /a x •» /* 4 . 1 . . Bulated, encompassed with columns, and eov- 

mole 1 (mol), «. [Also dial. (8c.) mad (in this ered with a do ^ e# j Rare .] 

form mixed with mat/ 1 , ult. < L. macula, a spot), mol04 (m61) w> ^ ^ m6Xe = S p. Pg. It. mola, 
also by some confusion maul, mod; < . ME^ofc, < L woto (= Gr# a falgc ute rine forma- 

mool, < AS. maty nuel , a spot, _ OHL. MHG. .. particular use of mola , a millstone: see 


The general principle of molecular science . . . finds 
numerous examples noth in inorganic chemistry and in 
biology. Q. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 649. 

2. Acting in or by means of the molecules or 
ultimate physical elements of a substance. 
Compare molar 2 . 

Our thoughts are the expression of molecular changes in 
that matter of life which is the source of our other vital 
phenomena. Huxley, Physical Basis of Life. 

The molecular movements within animals of the sim- 
plest class are the digestion of food and the elaboration of 
the materials of reproduction. 

£ D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 281. 

Atomic or molecular heats of bodies. 8ec atomic. - 
Molec ular attraction, that species of attraction which 
operates upon the molecules or particles of a body, as dis- 
tinguished from the attraction of gravitation. Cohesion 
and chemical affinity are instances of molecular attraction. 
— Molecular force. See force i . — Molecular weights. 
See weight. 

molecularity (mo-lek-u-lar'i-ti), «. [< molecu- 
lar 4- -*fi/.] Tne condition or character of be- 


7. Amt , ' . , * ... -mr-rm UUll, n. uttiuuiuai u.ou ui ifivw. i* imuoi,wuu. ow 

metl, OHG. also medayineda, MHG. tnede __ i A somewhat shapeless, compact fleshy 

Goth, mail, a spot, perhaps ong. mahal — L. mag8 occurring i n the uterus, either due to the 
maculay a spot ; whence macula, macuUy macl€y retention and continued life of the whole or 
mackley maili. A T a part of the fetal envelops after the death 

MD. mael , D. maal —. OHG. MHG. wa7. G. mal t f e ^ U s (a maternal or true mole), or being 

a mark, a point of time, time, — Goth, mel , a gome 0 ther body liable to be mistaken for this, 
point of time: see meal?. Hence, by corrup- a& m embrane in membranous dysmenor- 
tion, mold?, mo u Id?.] 1. A spot ; a stam, as on r jj 0a ^ or per baps a polypus (a, false mole). — 
a garment. Cystic, hydatid, or vesicular mole, a true mole com- 

“ Bi Criste," quod Conscience tho, " thi best cote, Haukyn, posed largely of myxomatous growths originating in the 
Hath many moles and spottes ; it moste ben ywashe." chorionic villi. , , ^ . .. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiiL SL mol© 6 (mol), w. [< L. mola (= Gr. pv/tj), spelt 
One yron mole defaceth the whole peece of lawne. coarsely ground and mixed with salt (mola 

Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 39. salsa); cf. mola, a millstone : see mill L] Coarse 
Specifically — 2. A small permanent abnormal meal mixed with salt, in ancient times used in 
spot on the surface of the human body, usually sacrifices. 

of a dark color and slightly elevated, and often She with the mole all In her handes devout 

hairy; a pigmentary ncevus; also, a vascular Stode neare the aulter. Surrey, jEneid, iv. 

n®vus. lee nan'HS. iiAheVr^the bags with brimsto ^’burn. 

A moU elnque-potted, Uk^the crim^p. W™’ tr. of VlrgU’. Pa.toral 9 , Till. 

I’ the bottom of a cowslip. mole 6 !, *’• *• [A ME. var. of To speak. 

Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 2. 38. This valyant bierne 

Udou laying together all particulars, and examining the Moles to hir mildly with fulle meke wordes. 

several moles and marks by which the mother used to de- Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3067. 

■cribe thechUd [when he was first mole-bat (mol'bat), n. See mole-but. 
to be the son of the merchant. Add won, Spectator, No. 180. n> Same ag m ^ butt 

mole 1 t (mol), v. t. [< ME. molen; < mole , w.] ^ a that grunteth. called a Mole-bout. 

To spot or stam. Florio (1598). 

He had a cote of Crystendome as holykirke bileueth, mole-btlt (mol'but), n . The short sunfish, a typ- 

Ac it was moled in many places with many sondrl plottes. . . sn ppi fi a Molidte technicallv called Mola 

Of Pruyde here a plotte, and there a plotte of vnboxome lc ai species oi moiuue, tec uuicany caneu juuiu 

speche Piers Plowman (B), xili. 275. mola, M. rotunda, or Orthagorxscus mola. Also 

mole 2 (mol), n. [Early mod. E. also mool, mole-bat. See out at Mola. 

mmile, tQowle, mold, < ME. mol, molde, violle ^61 ^ kaok 4rT 0 | h Cme whose 

t Tk A mnl 9 »m/V annsr. an abbr. H10l6-C8rtCil6r (mol kaon er;, n. wne wnose 


Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 200. \ a r 4- -ify.] Tne condition or character of be- 
2. A form of ancient Roman mausoleum, con- ing molecular. 

sisting of a round tower on a square base, in- moleculariiun (mo-lek-u-la'ri-um),n. [NL.: see 
Bulated, encompassed with columns, and cov- molecular .] An apparatus invented by Berliner 
ered with a dome. [Rare.] for illustrating a number of electrical phenom- 

uole 4 (mol), n. [< F. mdle = Sp. Pg. It. mola, ena on the theory of molecular vibration. 

< L. mola (= Gr. pvXtj), a false uterine forma- molecolarly (mo-lek'u-lar-li), adv. Asregartis 
tion. a particular use of mola, a millstone : see molecules. 

miUXA A somewhat shapeless, compact fleshy The expansion and contraction of the protoplasm give 
mass occurring in the uterns, either dne to the "ICS 

retention and contmued life of the whole or * / .. . G 

a part of the fetal envelops after the death molecule (mol e-kul), «. [< F. molecule = Sp. 

of the fetus (a maternal or true mole), or being motecula — Pg. mo licit l a — It. tnolecula, mole- 
some other body liable to be mistaken for this, cola, < NL. molecula , a molecule, dim. of L. 
as the membrane in membranous dysmenor- moles, a mass: see mole?.] 1. The smallest 
rhea, or perhaps a polypus (a false mole ).- mass of any substance which is capable of ex- 
Cystlc, hydatid, or vesicular mole, a true mole com- lstin^ m a separate form — that is, the smallest 
posed largely of myxomatous growths originating in the par t into which the substance can be divided 
chorionic villi. without destroying its chemical character 

molc^ (mol), n, [< L. mola (— Gr. pv /?), spelt (identitv). All the physical changes of a body, as 
coarsely ground and mixed with salt ( mola the dissofving of sugar in water, the melting of lead, the 
salsa); ct.mola, a millstone: seewri/Z 1 .] Coarse change of water into steam, the magnetisation of steel, 
meal mixed with salt, in ancient times used in and so on, are phenomena which Jake place without the 
. 1 loss of identity of the substance itself, and which con- 

Sacnnces. cern t,he relations of the molecules among themselves. 


Hence the molecule is taken os the physical unit A ho- 
mogeneous body is regarded as made up of similar mole- 
cules, whose relations determine its physical qualities, 
and particularly its physical state as a gas, liquid, or 
solid. A gas, according to the kinetic theory of gases, 
is composed of molecules darting about in paths which 
are very nearly rectilinear through the greater part of 
their lengths. Liquids are supposed to be composed 
of molecules which wander about, but have not nearly 
rectilinear paths ; while solids are believed to lie com- 
posed of molecules bound together by cohesion and mov- 
ing in quasi-orbital paths. A molecule of any substance 
is conceived as made up of one or more atoms, whose 
relations to each other are considered in chemistry. (See 


follows : “If a drop of water were magnified to the sixe of 
the earth, the molecules or granules would each occupy 
spaces greater than those filled by small shot and smaller 
than those occupied by cricket-balls." 

A molecule may consist of several distinct portions of 
/11 1) 7 mol — MLG mol mul) appar. an abbr. moie-caxcner (mot Kaon-er;, «. wne wnose matter held together by chemical bonds. . . . 8o long as 
f nlnwncn nrnn nmldtrarn Such ab- business is to catch moles. the different portions do not part company, but travel to- 

ot ong. molcwatp, prop, molawaip. p a moiAcricket (mol'krik'et), n. A fossorial gether in the excursions made by the molecule, our theory 
breviation so early as in the ME. period is not DlOie-Cri :„ spp i. Grullotalna • C8j l 8 the whole connected mass a single molecule. 

satisfactorily explained.] 1. An insectivo- orthopterous insect of the genus Gryllotalpa. C icrk MaxweU, Heat, p. 286. 

rous mammal of the family Talpidce (which see 80 cafied from its habit of burrowing in e The molecule G f ^ 8U bstance is, by some chemists, de- 
for technical characters) There are at least 7 gen- ground like a mole by means of its large and fine( i ^ being the smallest portion of that substance to 
nf mol ft* of which Talva Monera Parascaptor, and peculiarly shaped fore legs. There are upward of 20 which can be attributed all the chemical properties of the 
are confined toUle oi(Tworld ?*n$Condy- species, found in various parts ofthe world ; that common in substance ; by others as the smallest portion which, so long 
wd Scapanus to America. The several ape- Europe is G. vulgaris , about 1* inches long, and of a brown as the substance is chemically unchanged, keeps together 
cies aremnch alike i«fgcneral appearance and habits, all color. It constructs extensive subterranean gallenescut- without complete separation of its parts, 
living under ground, where they burrow with wonder- ting through the roots of the plants encountered, and thus Encyc. BnL, AVI. 611 
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molecule 

We have, 1 believe, what we may almost call a new chem- 
istry, some day to be revealed to us by means of photo- 
graphic records of the behaviour of molecules. 

J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 109. 

Hence — 2. A very small particle or bit of 
something; a particle; an atom. [Colloq.] — 
3. In omith.y the tread or cicatricula of a fecun- 
dated ovum. [ R are . ] — Constituent molechle, a 
molecule which is united with others unlike itself, as some 
of the ingredients of a heterogeneous body. — Integrant 
molecule. See integrant. — Organic molecules, bodies 
capable of neither generation nor corruption, which were 
supposed by Buffon to account for the properties of living 
matter. = Syn. L Atom, etc. See particle. 

mole-eyea (mol'id), a. 1. Having very small 
eyes, like a mole’s; having imperfect sight; 
purblind. 

But this mole-eyed, dragon-tailed abomination [a croco- 
dile] . . . was utterly loathsome. 

G. W. Curtis, Nile Notes of a Howadji, p. 76. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, short-sighted ; taking 
a narrow view of things : as, mole-eyed parsi- 
mony. 

mole-heapt, n. Same as mole-hiU. Minsheu . 

mole-bill (mol'hil), n. A little hill, hillock, 
mound, or ridge of earth thrown up by moles 
in burrowing underground. When moles are work- 
ing near the surface in search of food, the hills become 
tortuous ridges which may be traced sometimes for many 


yards with little or no interruption. 

A devil of pride 

Ranges in airy thoughts to catch a star, 

Whiles ye grasp mole hills. Ford, Fancies, i. 8. 
The glass through which an envious eye doth gaze 
Can eas'ly make a mole hill mountain seem. 

P. Fletcher , Upon his Brother's Book, Christ’s Victory. 

To make a mountain of (or out of) a mole-hill, to 
magnify an Insignificant matter. 

mole-hole (mol'hol), n. The burrow of a mole. 

molendinaceous (md-len-di-na'shius), a. [< 
LL. molendinum , a mill-house (< L. molendus , ge- 
rundive of molere , grind : see mill 1 ), 4- -oceans. ] 
Like a windmill ; resembling the sails of a wind- 
mill: applied to fruits or seeds which have 
many wings. [Rare.] 

molendinarious (mo-len-di-na'ri-us), a. [< LL. 
molendinarius : see molendinary .] Same as 
molendinaceous. 

molendinary (mo-len'di-na-ri), a. [< LL. mo- 
lendinarius , < molendinum \ a mill-house: see 
molendinaceous.'] Relating to a mill ; acting as 
a miller. [In the quotation the word is inten- 
tionally pedantic.] 

Dismount, then, O lovely Molinara, unless thou wouldst 
rather that I should transport thee on horseback to the 
house of thy molendinary father. Scott, Monastery, xxix. 

mole-plant (mol'plant), n. Same as mole-tree . 

mole-plow (mol'plou), n. A plow having a 

S ointed iron shoe secured to the end of a stan- 
ard, used in making a deep drain for water, 
mole-rat (mol'rat), n. 1. A myomorphic ro- 
dent quadruped of the family Spalacidw (which 
see for technical characters): so called from 
its resemblance to a mole in appearance and 
habits. The mole-rats are stout-bodied rodents, with 
short, strong limbs (of which the fore ones are foasorial), 
short or rudimentary- tail, and minute or rudimentary eyes 



Mole-rat iS/a/ax tyfhlnx). 

and ears. They live under ground and burrow very ex- 
tensively. All belong to the Old World. The best-known 
cies is Spalax typhlus of Europe and Asia. Others are 


Bathyergus rnaritimus, and species of the genera Uelio- 

r bus and Georychus. 

A fossorial murine rodent of the family Mu- 
ridce and subfamily Siph neina. it resembles the 
preceding superficially ana in habits to some extent These 
mole-rats are confined to the palearctic region, where they 
are represented by the genera Siphneus and EUobius. The 
sokor, S. aspalax, is the best-known. 

3. The Australian duck-mole or duck-billed 
platypus, Ornithorhynchus paradoxus . 
mole-shrew (mdl'shrfi), w. 1. An American 
short-tailed shrew, of the family Soricidtc and 
genus Blarina , somewhat resembling a small 
mole. B. brevicauda is the largest and best-kuown spe- 
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cies, common in the United States and Canada. See cut 
under Blarina . 

2. Any American mole ; a shrew-mole. AU the 
American Talpidce (genera Scalops, Scapanus, and Candy - 
lura ) differ from the Old World moles, and somewhat ap- 
proach shrews in character. The name is also applied to 
Neurotrichus gibbet , which is of a different family (Sori- 
ddce). 

moleskin (mol'skin), «. and a. I, n. 1. The 
skin of a mole. — 2. A kind of fustian, double- 
twilled and extra strong, and cropped before 
dyeing. Compare beaverteen , 2. 

II. a. Made of or resembling moleskin: as, a 
moleskin vest; a moleskin purse, 
mole-spade (mol'spad), n. A spade or spud 
used in prodding for moles, or in setting traps 
for them. 

Poore Menaphon neither asked his swavnee for his 
sheepe, nor tooke his mole-spade on his necke to see his 
pastures. Greene, Menaphon, p. 33. 

molest (mo-lest'), v. t. [< ME. molesten , < OF. 
molester , I', molester = Sp. Pg. moles tar = It. mo- 
lestare , < L. molestare , trouble, annoy, molest, 
< mdlestus, troublesome, < moles, a burden, diffi- 
culty, labor, trouble: see mole 3.] To trouble; 
disturb; harass; vex; meddle with injuriously. 
But how this cas doth Troilus molests , 

That may none erthly mannes tonge seye. 

Chauoer , Troilus, Iv. 880. 
My Father was afterwards most unjustly and spitefully 
molested by y* Jeering judge Richardson, for repreeving 
the execution of a woman. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 3, 1633. 
The moping Owl does to the Moon complain 
Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient, solitary reign. Gray, Elegy. 
= Syn. Annoy, Plague, etc. (see tease), incommode, dis- 
commode, inconvenience. 

molestt (mo-lest'), n. [< molest , v. Cf. moles tic.] 
Trouble. 

Thus clogg’d with love, with passions, and with grief, 

I saw the country life had least molest. 

Greene, 8ong of a Country Swain, in The Mourning 

[Garment. 

molestation (mol-es- or mo-les-ta'shon), n. [= 
F. molestation , < ML. *molestatio(n- )\i L. mo- 
lestare , trouble: see molest , v .] 1. The act of 

molesting. — 2. The state of being molested; 
annoyance ; vexatious interference. 

The knight and his companion, having reached the cas- 
tle, now passed the bridge, and entered the gate without 
molestation. 

Hoole, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, xiv., note 8. 

3. In Scot s law, the troubling or harassing of 
one in the possession of his lands. An action of 
molestation arises chiefly in questions of commonty or of 
controverted marches or land-boundaries. = SyiL 1. See 
tease. 

molester (mo-les't&r), n. One who molests, 
disturbs, or annoys. 

8urely to every good and peaceable man it most in na- 
ture needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and mo- 
lester of thousands. Milton , Church-Government, 11., Pref. 

molestful (mo-lest'ffll), a. [< molest 4- -ful.] 
Troublesome; annoying; harassing. 

But that [pride] which breaketh out to the disturbance 
and vexation of others is hated as molestful! and mischie- 
vous. Barrow, Works, I. xxii 

molestiet, n. [ME., < OF. molestie = Sp. Pg. It. 
molestia , < L. molestia, troublesomeness, trou- 
ble, < molestus , troublesome: see molest , n.] 
Trouble; distress. 

In this manere he ne geteth hym nat sufllBaunce that 
power forleteth and that moleste [var. molestie ] prikketh. 

Chauoer, Boethius, ill. prose 9. 

molestious (mo-les'chus), a. [< molestie 4* 
-OU8.] Troublesome ; annqying. 
molett, n. A Middle English form of mullet 1. 
mole-track (mol'trak), n. The track or course 
of a mole under ground, 
mole-tree (mol'tre), n. A biennial plant, caper- 
spurge ( Euphorbia Lathyris), considered effica- 
cious in clearing land of moles. Its seeds have 
been used as a cathartic. A\so mole-plant. 
molette (mo-let'), «• [OF.: see mullet?.] In 
her., same as mullet 2 . 
molewarp, w. See moldxcarp. 
moley, a. See moly 1 . 

moleynet. n. A Middle English form of mxillen. 
moll (mo'li), n. [Native name.] A small tree, 
Dracama Schizantha, growing in elevated re- 
gions in the Somali country, Africa, it yields a 
sort of dragon’s-blood, said not to be exported, yet resem- 
bling, if not identical with, that known as drop dragon's- 
blood, attributed to Dracaena Ombet of the island of Socotra. 

A resin of acidulous flavor obtained from the moli tree 
(Dracaena Schizantha). Set. Amer., N. 3., LV. 344. 

Molidse (mol'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Mola 4* -icfcp.] 
A family of gvmnodont plectognath fishes, of 
the superfamily Moloidea ; the sunfishes, head- 
fishes, mole-buts, or moloids. They have a com- 
pressed-oblong body, longer than high, and a posterior mar- 
ginal or caudal fin between the dorsal and anal, supported 
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by corresponding interspinal bones (In the adult at least 4 
or 5 above and 8 or 9 below) and connected with the posterior 
surfaces of the neural and hemal spines of the last complete 
(typically 10th) vertebra. The family contains several fishes 
of remarkable appearance, whose body ends behind so ab- 
ruptly that it seems as if cut off. The best-known, Mola 
rotunda, attains great size, sometimes weighing 700 or 800 
pounds ; it is best known by the name of sunfish. Other 
species, belonging to two different genera, are smaller. 
The family is also named Orthag&riscida, and is synonymous 
with the subfamily Cephalince. See cut under Mola, 2. 
Moli&resque (mo-lyar-esk'), a. [< Moli&re (see 
def.) 4* -esque.] Pertaining to or resembling 
Moli&re (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, called Mo- 
li&re, 1622-73), the greatest comic writer of 
France, or his plays. 

Crispin and Turcaret are unquestionably Molihresque, 
though they are perhaps more original in their following 
of Moliere than any other plays that can be named. 

Encye. BriL, XIV. 478. 

molimen (mo-li'men), it. [< L. molimen, great 
effort, < moliri. toW, < moles, a burden, difficulty : 
see mole*.] Great effort or endeavor; specifi- 
cally, in physiol., extraordinary effort made in 
the performance of any function: as, the men- 
strual molimen . 

moliminotLB (mo-lim'i-nus), a. [< L. molimen 
(-min-), great effort, 4- -on*.] 1. Made with great 
effort or endeavor. — 2f. Of grave import ; mo- 
mentous. 

Prophesies of so vast and moliminous concernment to 
the world. Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 281. 

moliminoU8ly (mo-lim'i-nus-li), adr. In a mo- 
li mi nous or laborious and unwieldy manner. 
See the quotation under cumber somely . [Rare.] 
Molina (mo-li'nii), n. pi. [NL., < Mola 4- -tW 2 .] 
Gtintheris third* group of Gymnodontes: same 
as the family Afolidw. 
moline (mo'lin), n . and a. [< LL. 
molinu8, pertaining to a mill, 
molina, a mill, < L. mola , mill- 
stone, mill: see mil 11.] I. n. 

The crossed iron sunk in the 
center of the upper millstone, 
for receiving the spindle fixed in 
the lower stone; a mill-rynd. 

H. a. In her., resembling a moline Cross 

moline. See ern«l. 

Molinia (mo-lin'i-a), n. [NL. (Schrank, 1789), 
named after J. Molina, a writer upon Chilian 
plants and animals.] A genus of grasses of 
the tribe Festucece and the subtribe Eragrostece , 
characterized by an elongated narrow panicle, 
small spikelets with from two to four flowers, 
and awnless glumes, the empty ones being 
slightly smaller than the flowering ones. There 
is but a single species, if. ccmdea, found throughout 
Europe, and variously named blue or purple melic-grass, 
purple moor grass, and Indian grass. It is a rather coarse 
stiff perennial, often three feet high, having narrow flat 
leaves, which are chiefly radical and form large tufts. 
It is common in woods, on moors, and in wet heathy 
places, but is of little agricultural value. 

Holinism (md'li-nizm), n. [< Molina (see def.) 
4- -ism.] The doctrine, propounded in 1588 by 
Luis Molina, a celebrated Spanish Jesuit, that 
the efficacy of divine grace depends simply on 
the will which accepts it — that grace is a 
free gift to all, but that the consent of the will 
is requisite in order that grace may be effica- 
cious. 

Molinist 1 (mo'li-nist), n . [< Molina (see Moli- 
nism) 4- -isf.] One who holds the opinions of 
Molina in respect to grace, free will, and pre- 
destination. See Molinism. 

Molinist 2 (mo'li-nist), n. [< Molinos (see def.) 
4* 4$f.] A quietist, or follower of Miguel de 
Molinos (1627-96), who taught the direct relar 
tionship between the soul and God. 
molitnre (mol'i-tur), n. [< ML. molitura, a 
grinding, < L. molere, grind: see mill 1 . Cf. mul- 
ture.] A fee paid in kind for the use of a mill ; 
multure. Davies. 

This [the Bishop of Rome’sJ claim of universal power 
and authority doth bring more moliture to their mill. 

A bp. Bramhall, Works, II. 169. 

Moll 1 (mol), n. [Also Mall, Mai (also dim. Mol- 
ly. Mollie) ; a reduced form of Mary. It occurs 
with dim. -kin in malkin , mawkin.] 1. A famil- 
iar form of the feminine name Mary . — 2. [/. e.] 
A female companion not bound by ties of mar- 
riage, but often a life-mate: a word in common 
use among navvies, costermongers, and the like. 
[Eng.]_ Moll Thompson’s brand, M. T. (i. e. empty) : 
applied to an empty Jug, decanter, bottle, or other ves- 
sel for liquor. IColloq. and jocular. 1 
moll 2 (mol), a. [< L. mollis, neut. molle, soft.] 
In music, minor: as, C moll, or C minor, 
molla, mollah (mol'a), «. [Also moolah, moot - 
lah, mulUt, mullah ; < Turk. Pers. molla, mevla = 
Hind, manli, maulavi, < Ar. mauld. a dignitary, 
judge, etc., master, lit. patron.] 1. A Moham- 
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medan title of honor or compliment given to va- 
rious religious dignitaries, as heads of orders, 
and others exercising functions relating to the 
sacred law, as well as to students of that law. 
It is not conferred by formal authority, but is 
an expression of public respect, like master . — 
2. A superior judge of the Moslem sacred law. 

The nomination [of the mnfti of Constantinople] most 
fall on one of the mollahs, who form the npper stratum of 
the hierarchy of ulema. Encyc. BrxL, XXIL <161. 

inollet, n. A Middle English form of mull 1 . 
mollemoke, n. Same as mallemuck . 


Molles (mol'ez), n. pi, [NL., pi. of L. mollis, 
soft. Cf. mollusk.] In Lamarck’s classification 
(1801-12), an order of Vermes , containing the 
tapeworms and flukes. 

inolleton (mol'e-ton), n. [F., < mollet, dim. of 
mou, mol, soft, < L. mollis , soft.] Swanskin ; a 
kind of woolen blanketing used by printers as 
an elastic impression-surface. Simmonds. 

mollewellet, n. [ME. : origin obscure. Cf . mil- 
well. 1 The sea-calf. Xominale MS. ( HalliweU .) 

moll-hern (mol'h6rn), n. The common Euro- 
pean heron, Ardea cinerea . [Local, Eng.] 

Mollia (mol'i-ft), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of L. 
molliSy soft: see two?/ 2 , Molles.] In Lamarck’s 
classification (1801-12), an order of his class 
Radiaria , containing the acalephs. 

mollicity (mo-lis'i-tf), n. [Irreg. < L. mollitieSy 
softness (see nwUxtics), + -ity.] Softness ; mol- 
lifies. 

mollie (mol'i). n. [Abbr. of mallemaroking . 
Cf. molly*.] A meeting of ship-captains held 
on board one of several whaling-ships when 
ice-bound in company. See the quotation. 
[Naut. slang.] 

Whenever the whaling fleet is stopped for a number of 
days in the Ice, it is the practice for the captains to as- 
semble on board one or the other of the ships to discuss 
the prospects of the season's catch. These interviews 
are called MoUies, and are announced by a bucket hoisted 
as a signal at the fore-royal masthead. . . . Generally 
speaking, a Mollie means making a night of it 

Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 183. 

mollient (mol'i-ent), a. [= Sp. molten tc, < L. 
mollten(t-)s, ppr. of moll ire, soften, < molliSy 
soft: see mou*.] Softening; emollient; sooth- 
ing. Bailey, 1727. 

mollientfy (mol'i-ent-li), adv. With softening 
or 8oo thing effect. ‘ 

mollifiable (mol'i-fi-a-bl), a. [= 8p. molifica - 
ble = Pg. mollificavel; as mollify + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being mollified, softened, or soothed. 
Ash. 

mollification (mol'i-fi-ka'shon ), n. [< F. molli- 
fication as Pr. mollificacio = Sp. molificacion = 
Pg. mollificacdo = It. mollificazione, < ML. moUi- 
ficatio{n-), \ LL. mollificarey soften: see mol- 
lify*] 1. The act of mollifying or softening. 

For induration, or mollification , it is to be enquired 
what will make metals harder and harder, and what will 
make them softer and softer. 

Bacon , Physiological Remains. 

2. Pacification; an appeasing; something that 
will soothe. 

Some mollification for your giant, sweet lady. 

Shak.y T. N., L 6. 218. 

mollifier (raol'i-fi-6r), n. One who or that 
which mollifies. Bacon. 

mollify (mol'i-fi), v . ; pret. and pp. mollifiedy 
ppr. mollifying . [< F. mollifier = Pr. mollificar 

= Sp. molificar = Pg. mollificar = It. mollifi- 
carey < LL. mollificarey soften, < moUifieus f mak- 
ing soft, < L. molliSy soft, + facere y make : see 
-/y.l I. trans. 1. To soften; make soft or 
tender. 

When they haue killed a great beast, they cut out all 
the veines and sinewes . . . and likewise all the Suet: 
which done, they diue them in water to mollifie them. 

Purcfuu , Pilgrimage, p. 218. 

They have not been closed, neither bound up, neither 
mollified with ointment Isa. I 0. 

2. To soothe; mitigate; appease; pacify; calm 
or quiet. 

All things tending to the preservation of his life and 
health, or to the mollifying of his cares, he [a king reli- 
gious and zealous in God's cause] procureth. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, V. ii. 3. 
Chiron moUify’d his cruel mind 
With art aud taught his warlike hands to wind 
The silver strings of his melodious lyre. 

Drydeny tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, i. 

3. To make less harsh; qualify; tone down; 
moderate; abate. 

Mlnoe the sin and mollify damnation with a phrase. 

Drydcn. 

They would . . . sooner prevail with the houses to mol 
lify their demands. Clarendon , Great Rebellion. 

4. To induce or incline by making tender. 
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If it wrought no further good in him, it was that he, in 
despight of himselfe, withdrewe hlmselfe from harkening 
to that which might mollifie his hardened heart. 

Sir P. Sidney, ApoL for Poe trie; 

I shall deliver words will mollify 

The hearts of beasts to spare thy innocence. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, v. 2. 

**Syn. 2 and 3. To mitigate, ease, moderate.— 2. To 
soothe, quiet 

n. intrans. To become soft or tender. 
[Rare.] 

Philanax, feeling his heart more and more mollifying 
unto her, renewed the image of his dead master in his 
fancy. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 

molligut (mol'i-gut), 7i. The angler or goose- 
fishTLophius piscatorius. [Connecticut, U. S.] 
molline (morin), n. [< L. molliSy soft, + -ine*.] 
A base for ointments used in the treatment of 
skin-diseases. It is essentially a soft soap mixed with 
excess of fat and glycerin. It is made of caustic potash 
lye having a specific gravity 1.145, glycerin, and cocoanut- 
oil, in the proportions 100 parts of oiL 40 pferta of lye, and 
30 parts of glycerin. The saponification of the oil is care- 
fully performed without heat The glycerin is afterward 
thoroughly incorporated by carefully nesting and mixing, 
and the result Is a yellowish-white substance of soft con- 
sistence containing 17 per cent, of uncombined oil, which 
is easily removed from the skin by either warm or cold 
water. 

It is necessary to say that no lard Is ever used, a sub- 
stitute being found in a saponaceous preparation which is 
known under the name or molline. 

Lancet, No. 3428, p. 698. 

Mollinedia (moM-ne'di-ii), n. [NL. (Ruiz 
and Pavon, 1794), named after F. Mollinedo, a 
Spanish chemist and naturalist.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the natural 
order Monimiacete and the tribe Monimiew , 
characterized by sessile or stalked drupes on a 
disk-shaped receptacle, from which the perianth 
falls off like a lid, by subsessile anthers with 
the cells united into one at the apex, and by 
an indefinite number of stamens. They are trees 
or shrubs, with opposite leaves and insignificant green 
flowers, which are usually dioecious and grow in axillary 
or subterminal clusters. There are 30 species, natives of 
Australia and the warmer parts of America. Several 
species are highly aromatic, like the nutmeg. See ini- 
berry, 8. 

mollinet (mol'i- net), n. [< OF. molinety F. 
moulinct (= Sp. molinito), a small mill, dim. of 
moulin = Sp. molino = Pg. moinho = It. molino. 
a mill : see miHK Cf . mominet.] A mill of small 
size. Bailey y 1731. 

mollipilose (mol-i-pl'lds), a. [< L. molliSy soft, 
+ pilusy a hair : see pilose.] Having soft or fine 
pelage or plumage, as a quadruped or bird ; be- 
ing fleecy, fluffy, or downy, as hair or feathers, 
mollipilosity (mol'i-pi-los'i-ti), n. [< mollipi- 
lose + -ity.] Fleeciness or fiuffiness of the pel- 
age or plumage of quadrupeds or birds. 
mollitie8 (modish'i-ez), n. [L., softness, < mollis, 

soft.] In med.y softness; softening Molllties 

cerebri, softening of the brain.— Mollltlefl OBfdtun, soft- 
ening of the bones ; osteomalacia. 
mollitioUB (mo-lish'us), a. L. mollifies , soft- 

ness : see mollifies.] Luxurious. 

Here, mollitious alcoves gilt. 

8uperb as Byrant domes that devils built ! 

Browning , 8ordello, iii. 

mollitnde (mol'i-tud), n. [< L. mollitudo , soft- 
ness, < mollis , soft.] Softness; effeminacy. 
Campbell. 

MollngineSB (mol-u-jin'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Fenzl, 
1840), < Mollugo (* Mollugin -) + -ece.] A tribe 
of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the 
natural order Ficoidece, characterized by a deep- 
ly five-parted calyx, and by having from three to 
five petals, or sometimes none, and hypogynous 
or partly perigynous stamens. It includes *14 gen- 
era, Mollugo being the type, and about 73 species, the ma- 
jority of which grow in Africa ; but a few genera, as Mol- 
lugo and Glinus, are very widely distributed. 

Mollugo (mo-lu'go), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1737), < 
L. mollugo , a plant also called lappago, < mollis , 
soft.] A genus of plants of the natural order Fi- 
coidcee and the tribe Molluginea, characterized 
by a capsular fruit, a three- to five-celled ovary 
containing many ovules, and stipulate leaves 
which often appear to be wh orled. They are erect 
or diffuse herbs, usually having forked branches, linear- 
obovate or spatulate leaves, aud iuconspicuous greenish 
flowers in axillary umbel-like cymes. About 13 species 
have been enumerated, which are common in the wanner 
parts of the globe. M. verticillata is common through- 
out the U nited States. See carpet-weed, and Indian chick- 
weed (under chickiceed). 
mollusc, n. See moUusk. 

Mollusca (mo-lus'kfi), n. pi. [NL., pi. of moU 
luscum. a soft-bodied animal, a mollusk: see 
mollusk.] One of the leadiug divisions of in- 
vertebrated animals ; an extensive series of in- 
vertebrates whose bodies are soft, without any 
jointed legs, and commonly covered with a bard 
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shell in one, two, or more pieces, and whose 
principal parts are neither segmented into a 
series of longitudinal rings, as m insects, crus- 
taceans, and worms, nor radiately arranged, 
as in echinoderms; the mollusks, as the univalve 
or bivalve shell-fish of ordinary language. Mol- 
lusks have no trace of a notochord or urochord, which 
distfiiguishea them from certain organisms, as ascidians, 
formerly classed with them. They are primitively bilater- 
ally symmetrical, or have a right and left ‘‘side 1 ’ along a 
main axis ; this form is best expressed in the chitons, and is 
evident in bivalves, slugs, etc., but its expression is often 
obscured by a twisting to which the body is subjected In 
various univalves as those whose shells are spiral. (See 
Isopleura, Anisopleura.) There is always a well-defined 
alimentary canal with definite walls. A nervous system 
is well developed as a Bet of ganglia with connecting com- 
missures, one characteristic feature of which is the forma- 
tion of a nervous ring or collar around the gullet, and 
another is the torsion of the visceral commissures in 
those forms whose bodies are twisted as above said. (See 
Euthyneura , Streptoneura.) Most mollusks have a distinct 
head, which, however, is not apparent in bivalves, leading 
to a division of headless mollusks ( Acephala or Lipo- 
cephala ). A characteristic organ of Glonophora or mollusks 
with heads is the odontophore, buccal mass, or lingual 
ribbon, whose radula serves as a rasping-organ in a month 
otherwise soft and toothless. Various modifications of the 
radular teeth give rise to several descriptive terms. (See 
ytenogloesate, rachiglosmte, rhipidogUmate, taetuogUmcde.) 
There is always a heart, with a ventricle and at least one 
auricle, and dorsal in position. Its relative situation with 
respect to the gillB differs in certain groups of mollusks. 
(See oyiethobranchiate, proaobranchiate.) The circulation 
is double. The respiratory system is branchial, and in some 
cases, as of snails and slugs, modified for breathing air iDto 
a kind of lung. (See Pulmonata, Gasteropoda.) The primi- 
tive typical gills are paired organs called ctenidia ; but 
these undergo many modifications, and their function of 
respiration may be assumed vicariously by other parts of 
the body not homologous with them. These modifications 
give rise to the names of many subordinate groups of mol- 
lusks, especially of gastropods, besides that of the great 
series LameUibranchiata. The renal organs of mollusks 
are technically called nephridia, or organ* of Bojanue. 
(See cut under LameUibranchiata. ) The sexual organs are 
developed, either in the same individuals, or in different in- 
dividuals of opposite sexes. The characteristic organ of lo- 
comotion is the foot or podium , a development of the un- 
der surface of the body, which may be a broad flat sole (see 
cut under Gasteropoda), upon which the mollusk creeps, or 
otherwise shaped. It is often wanting, as in the oyster, 
or may give rise to a thready byssus by which the animal is 
rooted, as in the mussel. Forms of the podium give names 
to most of the leading groups of mollusks, as cephalopoda, 
ptcropods, scaphopods, heteropods, gastropoda, and pkecy- 
pods. A large part of the soft integument of mollusks 
forms what is called the mantle or pallium , from which 
the shell, when present, is developed (see integropaUiate , 
sinupaUiate\ and the impression or the edge of the msutle 
on the inside of the shell is the paUial line. Some mollusks 
are entirely naked, or have only a rudimentary and conceal- 
ed shell, as land-slugs and sea-slugs, and also most of the 
living cephalopoda. The body of cephalopods is strength- 
ened by an Internal skeleton, the calamary or cuttlebone, 
though no mollusk has an articulated internal skeleton. 
But the great majority of mollusks have a hard shell 
fwhence the old names Testacea, Oatracodermata\ of a 
homy or chitinous or more decidedly calcareous substance. 
Those whose shell is single are called univalvea; those in 
which it forms a hinged pair of shells are bivalvea; but 
the former may have an additional shelly piece, closing the 
aperture, the operadum ; and the two main valves of the 
latter may be supplemented by accessory valves (see cut 
under accessory). Bivalvea are the natural group of head- 
less or lamellibranch mollusks ; but univalve* include sev- 
eral orders, though the word is chiefly used of the numer- 
ous and conspicuous gastropods. A few mollusks are 
technically multival ve; such are the chitons, hence called 
Polyplacophora, having several segments of the shell In 
lengthwise series. (See cut under chiton.) Cirri peds used 
to be considered multi valve mollusks. The shell is usually 
covered outside with a rough skin or epidermis ; inside it 
may be beautifully lustrous, as with mother-of-pearl Most 
mollusks live either in salt, brackish, or fresh water ; land- 
mollusks are mostly found in damp places. Most are loco- 
rootory, either by creeping or by swimming ; some swim 
by flapping their shells, others by moving various appen- 
dages ; many adhere to or even burrow deeply in rocks ; a 
few are parasitic. Some are carnivorous, others herbiv- 
orous ; most are oviparous, a few ovoviviparoua. Many 
are important as food, and the shells of many are put to 
useful or ornamental purposes. Certain bivalves furnish 
pearls. The Mollusca have been variously rated, limited, 
and classified ; at one time the bodies of the animals were 
differently named from their shells. (See IAmax.) (1) 
The name was originally proposed by Jonston in 1650 for 
naked cephalopods and tor Aphysia, and adopted by Lin- 
n«us in 1758 as his second order of Vermes, Including 
similar naked forms and some heterogeneous elements. 
Li m utils made the Testacea or shelled mollusks his third 
order of Vermes; and these two groups were combined 
ss s class by Poll in 1791. (2) About 1800 Cuvier made 
MoUusca the second of his four branches of the animal 
kingdom, with seven classes, Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, 
Pteropoda, Acephala, Brachiopoda, Nuaa. and Cirrhopoda 
(the Nuda being ascidians. and the Cirrhopoda being 
crustaceans). (3) In Lamarck's system, 1819, MoUusca, as 
a class, were exclusive of the bivalves (called by him Con- 
chifera), and were divided into five orders , Pteropoda, Gas- 
teropoda, Trachelipoda, Cephalopoda, and Heteropoda. (4) 
In 1839 Swainson extended MoUusca to all invertebrates 
except the articulates. (5) Hie cirri peds having been rec- 
ognised as crustaceans by Thompson in 1830, and the same 
naturalist having at the same time Investigated the poly- 
roans, the relation of the latter to the brachiopoda led H. 
Milne- Edwards in 1844 to associate the two Cuvlerian 
groups Brachiopoda and Nuda with the Polyzoa in a divi- 
sion called Mouuscoidea (the vertebrate affinities of the 
Nuda or ascidians not being recognised till much later, in 
1866), (6) These dissociations from MoUusca in a former 
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sense have left the group now generally recognised and as 
above defined. It is regarded as a phylum whose main 
divisions are classes. These main groups are, In one series 
of headless mollusks, Acephala or Lipocephala, the single 
class variously called Conefdfera , LamcUibranchiata, Kioto - 
bronchia, PeUcypoda, Connopoda, and by other names of 
bivalves; and, in another series, Cephalophora, Odonto- 
phora, or Glossophora. the four classes Gasteropoda , Scapho- 
poda, Pteropoda, and Cephalopoda. But from among the 
gastropods are to be taken the chitons (together with 
Neomenia and Chcetodenna\ unless Gasteropoda is used in 
a very broad sense ; and some authors also dissociate the 
heteropods as a class, dee further under the above tech- 
nical names. 

mollnscan (mo-lus'kan), a. and n . [< L. mol- 
lusc us, soft ( NL. molluscum, a mollusk), 4- -an.] 
L a. Soft-bodied; pertaining to the Mollusca 
in any sense, or having their characters ; mol- 
luscoid; malacozoic: as, a moUuscan type. 

II. n. A mollusk ; a shell-fish ; any member of 
the Mollusca , Molluscoidea, or malacozoa. 
molluscoid (mo-lus'koid), a. and n. [< NL. mol- 
luscum, mollusk, 4- Gr. eldof, form.] I. a. 1. Like 
a mollusk; molluscan or molluscous. — 2. Spe- 
cifically, as much like a mollusk as a brachiopod 
or a moss-animal is ; pertaining to the MoUus- 
coidea , or having their characters. 

. n. ». An animal of the group Molluscoidea 
in any sense. 

Molloscoida (mol-us-koi'dil), n. pi. [NL.: see 
molluscoid.] Same as Molluscoidea. 
molluscoidal (mol-us-koi'dal), a. [< molluscoid 
+ -a/.] Same as moUuscoul. 
molluscoidan (mol-us-koi'dan), a. and n. Same 
as molluscoid . 

Molluscoidea (mol-us-koi'de-a). n. pi. [NL.,< 
Mollusca + -olden.] A subkingdom or branch 
of the animal kingdom related to the Mollusca 
proper, constituted by Henri Milne-Ed wards 
in 1844 for certain animals which had before 
been included in Mollusca . («) At first embracing 
the classes of brachiopods, polyaoans or bryozoans, and 
tunicates or ascidians. (6) -Restricted to the tunicates and 
polyzoana. (e) Restricted to the brachiopods and polyzo- 
ans. (d) Further restricted to the brachiopods alone. 

molluscoidean (mol-us-koi'de-an), a. and ». I. 
a. Same as molluscoid, 2. 

II. n. Same as molluscoid. 

Molluscoides (mol-us-koi'dez), n. pi. [NL., < 
Mollusca 4- -aides .] The original form of the 
word Molln8Coida or Molluscoidea . H. Milne- 
Edwards , 1844. 

molluscous (rao-lus'kus), a. [< mollusk 4- -ous.] 
Same as moUuscan : as, molluscous softness or 
flabbiness. 

A molluscous man, too suddenly ejected from his long- 
accustomed groove, where, like a toad imbedded in the 
rock, he had made his niche exactly fitting to his own 
shape, presents a wretched picture of helplessness and 
shiftiness. Saturday Rev. 

molluscum (rao-lus'kum), n. [NL., neut. of L. 
mollusc us, soft : see mollusk.] In pathol., a term 
applied to certain soft cutaneous tumors of slow 
growth without constitutional symptoms Mol- 
luscum adenosum, Same as moUiwcttm epitheliale.— 
Molluscum albinOSUm. Same as molluscum fibroeum. 
—Molluscum bodies, peculiar round or oval bodies, 
sharply defined and of a ratty appearance, seeu under the 
microscope among the contents of the tubercles of mol- 
luscum epitheliale.— Molluscum oontaglosum. Same 
as molluscum ejritheliale . — MoUuscum epith elial e, an 
epidermic growth in the form of papules and tubercles 
from the size of a pinhead to that of a pea. or rarely larger, 
palish and waxy in appearance, and containing molluscum 
bodies. It has been said on questionable evidence to be 
contagious.- Molluscum flbrOBUXXL an affection of the 
skin consisting of sessile, painless, sort or sometimes firm 
fibromata, from the size of a pea to that of an egg or larger. 
— Molluscum non-contaglosum or pendulum. Same 
as molluscum fibroeum . — Molluscum sebaceum or ses- 
sile. Same as molluscum epitheliale . — Molluscum Sim- 
plex. Same as molluscum fbrosum. 

mollusk, mollusc (mol'usk), n. [< F. mollusqut 
= Sp. molusco = Pg. It. mollusco , < NL. molfus- 
cum , a mollusk (cf. L. molluscum , a fungus 
which grows on the maple-tree ; mollusca , a nut 
with a thin shell), neut. of L. molluscus, soft, 

< mollis, soft: see moll 9.] A soft-bodied ani- 
mal, usually with an external shell ; a member 
of the Mollusca in any sense. See Mollusca . — 
Articulated mollusks, a former name of De Blainville’s 
Malentozoaria , comprising the cirrfpeds and the chitons, 
unnaturally associated. See Nematopoda , Polyplaxiphora . 
—Hemal moUuskS, those inolluskB (and supposed mol- 
luscoids) whose Intestine has a hemal flexure, as the het- 
eropods, many gastropods, etc. — Neural molluaks, those 
mollusks and molluscoids whose intestine has a neural flex- 
ure. They are the cephalopoda, pteropoda, pulmonates, and 
lamellibranchs, together with brachiopods and polyzoana. 

molluskigerous (mol-us-kij'e-rus), a. [Prop. 
*molluscigerom ; < NL. molluscum, a mollusk, 
4* L. gerere, carry : see -ger, -gerous.] Having or 
bearing mollusks : specifically applied by Hux- 
ley to the elongated tubular sacs occasionally 
found attached by one end to an intestinal ves- 
sel of an echinoderm, Synapta digitata , and con- 
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taining the ova or embryos of the molluscan 
parasite Entoconcha mirabilis. 
moll-washer (mol'wosh'Gr), n. The washer or 
wagtail, a bird. Also called molly wash-dish , 
etc. [Local, Eng.] 

moll-wire (mol'wir), ». A pickpocket who 
robs women only. [Thieves’ slang.] 

Molly 1 (mol'i), n. [Dim. of Moll, or var. of the 
orig. Mary : see Molfl.] 1. A familiar form of 
the feminine name Mary. — 2. (7. c.; pi. mollies 
(-iz).] The wagtail, a bird : as, the yeflow molly 
(the yellow wagtail) ; the molly wash-dish (the 
pied wagtail). [Local, Eng.] 
molly 2 (mol'i), n.; pi. mollies (-iz). [Abbr. of 
mollymawk, mallemuck.] The mallemuck or 
fulmar, Fulmarus glacialis. See fulmar 2 . 
molly 3 (mol'i), n. ; pi. mollies (-iz). [Hind, ma/t.] 
In India, a gardener or one of the caste of gar- 
deners. Also malice. 

Our garden is nearly washed away, and our tnoUy, or 
gardener, doea not present ua with our morning bouquet. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IL I2L 

mollycoddle (mol'i-kod-1), n. [Also mnllcoddle ; 
< Molly*, J/o/A, 4- coddle 2 .] One who lacks reso- 
lution, energy, or hardihood; an effeminate 
man: used in derision or contempt. 

He [Fielding] couldn’t do otherwise than laugh at the 
puny cockney bookseller, pouring out endless volumes of 
sentimental twaddle, and hold him up to scorn as a moll- 
coddle and a milksop. 

Thackeray, English Humorists, Hogarth, Smollett and 

[Fielding. 

molly cottontail. See cottontail . 

Molly Maguire (mol'i ma-gwir'). [A name as- 
sumed (from Molly, a familiar form of the femi- 
nine name Maty, and Maguire, a common Irish 
surname) by the members of the organization 
(def. 1), in allusion to the woman’s dress they 
wore as a disguise. There is no evidence that 
the name referred orig. to a particular person 
named Molly Magui re. ] 1 . A member of a law- 
less secret association in Ireland, organized 
with the object of defeating and terrorizing 
agents and process-servers, and others engaged 
in the business of evicting tenants. 

These Molly Maguires were generally stout active young 
men, dressed up in women’s clothes, with faces blackened 
or otherwise disguised. ... In this state they used sud- 
denly to surprise the unfortunate grippers, keepers, or 

C cess-servers, and either duck them in bog-holes or 
t them in the most unmerciful manner, so that the 
Molly Maguires became the terror of all our officials. 

W. 8. Trench, Realities of Irish Life, vl. 
Hence — 2. A member of a secret organization 
in the mining regions of Pennsylvania, noto- 
rious for the commission of various crimes, 
including murderous attacks upon the owners, 
officers, or agents of mines, until their sup- 
pression by tlie execution of several of their 
leaders, about 1877. 

mollymawk (mol'i-m&k), n. A variant of 
mallemuck. 

molly-pnfft (mol'i-puf), n. A gambling decoy. 
Thou molly-puff! were it not justice to kick thy guts 
out? Shirley , The Wedding, lv. 3. 

Moloch (mo'lok), n. [Also sometimes Molech; 

< LL. Moloch, < Gr. < Heb. molekh 

(usually with the article) (also Milkom , Malkam, 

> Gr. Me?xoy, E. Milcom) ; cf. rnelekh (= Ar. 
mclik, king, < malakh, reign, part, molekh, reign- 
ing).] 1. The chief god of tne Phenicians, fre- 
quently mentioned in Scripture as the god of 
tne Ammonites, whose worsnip consisted chiefly 
of human sacrifices, ordeals by fire, mutilation, 
etc. : also identified with the god of the Cartha- 
ginians called by classical writers Kronos or 
Saturn. Hence the word has now become a designation 
of any baneful Influence to which everything is sacrificed. 

And they built the high places of Baal, ... to cause 
their sons and their daughters to pass through the fire 
unto Molech; which I commanded them not 

Jer. xxxii. 

First Moloch , horrid king, besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears. 

Milton, P. L., L 892. 
It was a very Moloch of a baby, on whose insatiate altar 
the whole existence of this particular young brother was 
offered up a daily sacrifice. Dickens, The Haunted Man, ii. 

2. [NL.] The typical genus of Moloehinee. 
There is but one species, M. horridus of Australia, one of 
the most repulsive, though in reality one of the most harm- 
less, of reptiles, the horns on the head and the numerous 
spines on the body giving it a formidable aspect 
3. [/. c.] A lizard of this genus: as, the spiny 
moloch. 

Molochin® (mol-d-ki'ne), n.pl. [NL.,< Moloch 
4* - ince .] A subfamily of agamoid lizards hav- 
ing a depressed body, a very small mouth, and 
the upper teeth directed horizontally inward. 
The body is beset with large spines, especially on the 
head, giving an ugly and formidable appearance to au 
entirely harmless creature. 
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molochlne (mol'o-kin), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the* Moloehinee. 

II. n. A moloch. 

Molochlze (mo'lok-iz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. Mo- 
U>chized l ppr. Molochizing. [< Moloch 4- -ize.] 
To sacrifice or immolate as to Moloch. [Rare.] 

I think that they would Molochize them [their babies] too, 
To have the heavens clear. Tennyson, Harold, i. 1. 

moloid (mol'oid), a . and n. I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Moloidea. 

EL n. A member of the family Molidw. 
Moloidea (mo-loi'de-ft), n. pi, [NL., < Mola 4* 
- oidea .] In* GilPs* ichthyological system, a 

superfamily of gymnodont plectognath fishes, 
founded upon tne single family Molidw. The 
mololds are without pelvis or ribe ; they have the body 
truncated behind, the caudal region aborted, and the Jaws 
without median sutures. See MolidcB. 

Molokan (mol-o-k&n'), n. ; pi. Molokani (-e), 
[Rubs. molokanU , < moloko , milk: see milk.] A 
member of a Russian sect living chiefly in south- 
eastern Russia. They condemn image- worship, fast- 
ing, and episcopacy, and accept the Bible as the only rule 
of faith and conduct. They hold their religious services 
In private houses, and have a simple church organization. 
Their name is derived from their reputed practice of drink- 
ing milk on fast-days — a departure from the custom of the 
Orthodox Church. Also written Malakan. 

The Molokani are Russian sectarians— closely resem- 
bling Scotch Presbyterians. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 157. 

molompi (mo-lom'pi), n. [Native name.] The 
African rosewood. See rosewood. 
molopes (mo-ld'pez), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. yo?Mnp 
(furfen r-), the mark of a stripe, a weal.] In 
pathol., same as ribices. 

molosse (mo-los'), ». [< F. molosse = Sp. mo- 

loso, < L. molossvs, a foot so called : see molos - 
*m#.] Same as molossus , 1. 
molossl, w. Plural of molossus, 1. 

Molossian (mo-los'i-an), a. and n. [< L. Mo- 
lossia , < Gr. Mo?oooia\ the country of the Mo- 
lossi, < Mo?.ooooc, Molossian, pi. M ofoooot, L. 
Molossi, the Molossians.] I. a. Relating or 
belonging to the Molossians, or Molossi, a tribe 
of ancient Epirus, in northern Greece. 

II. n. 1. One of the Molossian tribe. — 2. 
[/. c.] One of the MolossUUv. 
molossic (mo-los'ik), a. [< Molossus 4- -i<\] 
In pros., being or pertaining to a molossus. 
MolOSSidaB (ni 9 -los'i-de), w. pi. [NL.,< Molossus 
4* -kite. ] The Molossinw regarded as a family 
composed of the genera Molossus, Nyctinomus , 
and Chiromeles; the bulldog bat s, or mastiff bats. 
Molossill® (mol-o-si'ne), i*. pi. [NL., < Molos- 
sus 4- -»n<e.] A subfamily of bats of the family 
Emballonuridas ; the molossoid or bulldog bats: 
so called from the physiognomy, a peculiar ex- 
pression being conferred by the thick pendulous 
chops, like a bulldog , s. They have large feet, with 
the first toe, or first and also the fifth, much larger than 
the rest, the feet free from the wing-membranes, which 
fold under the forearm, a retractile interfemoral membrane 
sheathing and sliding along the tail, and a single pair of 
large upper Incisors. In all the genera, excepting Mysta- 
cina, the long tail Is produced far beyond the interfemoral 
membrane. Leading genera are Molossus, Chiromeles, and 
Mystacina. 

molossine (mo-los'in), a. and n. [< Molossus 
4- -tnel.] I, a. Pertaining to the Molossince , 
or having their characters ; molossoid. 

II. f». A bulldog bat ; a molossoid. 
molossoid (tno-los y oid), a. and n. [< Molossus 
4* -oid.] I. «. Molossine, in a wide sense ; per- 
taining to or resembling the Molossince. 

H. n. A member of the Molossince ; a molos- 
soid bat. 

Molossus (mo-los'us), n. [In def. 1, L. molos- 
sus, a metrical foot, < Gr. po"kocc6c, a metrical 
foot of three long syllables, < M oioccbc, Molos- 
sian. In def. 2, NL., < L. Molossus, a Molossian 
hound, < Gr. Mo?mc<j6<;, Molossian: see Molos- 
sian.] 1. [/. c. ; pi. molossi (-!).] In classical 
pros., a foot of three long syllables. — 2. In 
mammal., the typical and leading genus of Mo- 
lossinw. There are numerous species, luhablting tropi- 
cal and subtropical America, as M . glavcinns, M. obecurus, 
etc. These bulldog bats have the tail long and exserted, 
thick pendulous lips, prominent uostrils, large rounded 
ears, the incisors one above and one or two below on each 
side, and the premolars two below and one or two above 
on each side. 

3. In conch., a genus of mollusks. Montfort, 
1808. 

Molothrus (mol'o-thrus), w. [NL. (Swainson, 
1831), said by tfie namer to come from Gr. 

“ *p6Ao6poc, qui non vocatus alien as eedes in- 
trat,” an unbidden guest, appar. an error for 
Molobru8 (as given by J.Cabams), < Gv.po'Xojlpdc, 
a greedy fellow.] A genus of American oscine 
passerine birds of the family Icteridw and sub- 
family Agelwinw, parasitic in habit; the cow- 
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birds, cowpen-birds, or cow-bun tings. There are 
several species, of North and South America, all of which 
lay their eggs in other birds’ nests, so far as Is known, 
like the Old World cuckoos. M. ater or pecoru abounds in 
most parts of the United States. M. emeus, a large hand- 
some species, inhabiting Texas and Mexico, is the bronzed 
or red-eyed cow-bird. The genus is also called Hypobletis. 
See cut under cow-bird. 

molrooken (mol'ruk-en), w. [Origin obscure.] 
The great crested grebe, Podiceps eristatus. C. 
Swainson. [Lough Neagb, Ireland.] 
molaht, «. See mulsh . 

molt 1 !. An obsolete preterit of melt 1 . Chaucer. 
molt 2 , moult 1 (molt), v. [With unorig. /, < ME. 
mouten.mowten = D. mniten = MLG. LG. mu- 
ten — OHG. muzon, MHG. muzen , change, G. 
mausen , change the feathers or skin, molt, < 
L. mutare, change : see mate 2 and mew&, dou- 
blets of molt 2 .] I, irons . To shed or cast, as 
feathers, hair, or skin; slough off: often used 
figuratively. 

So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery, and 
your secrecy to the king and queen moult no feather. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 306. 
Mute the skylark And forlorn, 

When she moults the firstling plumes. Coleridge. 

We all moult our names in the natural course of life. 

Southey, The Doctor, lxxx. (Davies.) 

n. intrans. 1. To cast or shed feathers, 
hair, skin, or the like ; undergo or accomplish 
a molt; exuviate; mew. See the noun. 

Long as the bird may live, and often as it may moult, the 
original style of markings never gives way to any other. 

A. Newton, Encyc. Brit, IX. 3. 

2. To be about to be cast off or shed, as plu- 
mage. 

Our hero gave him such a sudden fist in the mouth as 
dashed in two of his teeth that then happened to be 
moulting. Brooke, Fool of Quality, L 104. (Daria.) 

molt 2 , moult 1 (molt), n. [< molt 2 , moult *, v.] 1. 
The act or process of shedding or casting any 
teguraentary, cuticular, or exoskeletal struc- 
tures or appendages, as feathers, hair, skin, 
nails, horns, hoofs, claws, or shell; ecdysis; 
exuviation. The surface of the body of most animals, 
outside of the parts which are vascular or supplied with 
blood, is worn away by friction, attrition, or other mechan- 
ical means. This process may be slight and gradual or 
continuous, as in the case of man, where it results in scarf- 
skin and dandruff ; or it may be periodical and very ex- 
* tensive, affecting the whole cuticle or Its appendages. 
Mammals shed their hair usually once a year. Birds molt 
their feathers usually at least once, often twice, sometimes 
thrice a year, the last two cases constituting the double and 
the triple molt Both these classes of animals, in some cases, 
molt cuticular substances in mass. Thus, the American 
antelope sheds the sheath of the horn ; lemmings and 
ptarmigans drop their claws ; some birds of the auk family 
shed the homy parts of the beak ; snakes cast their cuti- 
cle whole, even to the layer over the eyeball ; crusta- 
ceans slough the whole shell ; and numberless other in 
vertebrates have a proper molt of similar or analogous 
character. 

2. The period or time of molting, 
moltablet (mol'ta-bl), a. [Irreg. for meltable .] 
That can be melted; fusible, 
moltet. An obsolete past participle of melt 1 . 
Chaucer. 

molten 1 (radl'tn), p. a. [Pp. of melt 1 .] 1. Melt- 
ed; in a state of fusion or solution : as, molten 
gold. 

Love's mystick form the artisans of Greece 

In wounded stone or molten gold express. Prior. 

Solid iron floats upon molten iron exactly as ice floats 
upon water. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 124. 

A prince whose manhood was all gone, 

And molten down in mere uxoriousness. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. Made or produced by means of melting. 

And he received them at their hand, aud fashioned it 
with a graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf. 

Ex. xxxii. 4. 

3f. Liquid. 

Sum hem kepe 

Three nyght In molton dounge. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.\ p. 64. 

molten^, moultent (mol'tn), p. a. [Irreg. for 
molted , pp. of molt 2 , r.] Having molted ; being 
in the state of molting. 

A clip- wing’d Griffin, and a moulten Rauen. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV. (foL 1623), Hi. 1. 162. 

moltenly (mol'tn-li), adv. Like what is in a 
melted state ; liquidly. 

A living language . . . moltenly ductile to new shapes 
of sharp and clear relief in the moulds of new thought. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 155. 

molting, moulting (mol 'ting), n. [With un- 
orig. /, as in molt 2 , moult 1 , v., < ME. mooting , 
mowtynge; verbal n. of moll 2 , moult 1 , v.] 1. 
The act or process of molting ; molt. 

O hath my leaden soul the art t’ improve 
Her wasted talent, aud, unrais’d, aspire 
In this sad moulting time of her desire? 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 4. 


2f. The molting season. 

Also in sot he the seson was paste 
ffor hertis y-heedid so hy and so noble 
To make ony myrthe ffor mowtynge that nyghed. 

Richard the Redeless, ii. 12. 

molto (inol'to), adv. [It., very much, < L. mul- 
tus, much: ‘see multitude .] In music, very; 
much: as, allegro molto, very fast. 

Molucca balm. See Moluccella. 

Molucca bean, deer, etc. See bean, etc. 
Moluccella (mol-uk-sel'fi), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1737), named from the Molucca Islands, of 
which the plant was supposed to be a native.] 
A genus of labiate plants of the tribe Stachy- 
dece and the subtribe Lamiece. it is characterised 
by the posterior lip of the corolla being usually concave 
and covered with long soft hairs, by the calyx being larger 
at the apex, with an oblique limb having from five to thir- 
teen unequal spiny teeth, and by having the anther-cells 
extremely divergent. They are very smooth annual herbs, 
with petlolate leaves and axHlary whorls of small flowers. 
There are but 2 species, both native in the eastern Medi- 
terranean region. M. Icevis, an old garden-flower from Asia, 
once supposed to come from the Moluccas, is called Moluc- 
ca balm, and also shell- flower, from its large cup- shaped 
calyx, which has the small corolla At the bottom. 

Molva (mol'va), n . [NL. (Nilsson, 1832), a name 
of this fish.] "A genus of gadoid fishes, related 
to the burbots and cusks, having the mouth 
terminal, anal fin entire, and canine teeth on 
the vomer and mandible. M. molva or vulgaris 
is the common ling of North Atlantic waters. 
See cut under ling. 
molwartt, n. See moldwarp. 
moly 1 (mo'li), a. [Also moley ; < mole 2 4- -y 1 .] 
Like a mole or its habits. [Rare.] 

He . . . did . . . Infinite service In discouraging . . . 
the moley, creeping style, which at that time Infected all 
the ranks both of the laity and clergy. 

Goldsmith, Encouragers and Discouragers of English 

[Literature, ii. 

moly 2 (mo'li), n. [< L. moly, < Gr. uukv, a fabu- 
lous herb.] 1. A fabulous herb of magic pow- 
er, represented as having a black root ana the 
flower milk-white, said by Homer to have been 
given by Hermes to Odysseus (Ulysses) to coun- 
teract the spells of Circe. 

And yet more med’ctnal is it than that moly 
That Hermes once to wise UlyBses gave. 

Milton, Cornua, 1. 636. 

But as ye hearb moly hath a floure as white as snow, 
and a roote as blacke as Incke, so age hath & white head, 
showing pietie, but a black hart, swelling with mischiefe. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England (Arber's Reprints, IV. 231). 

Homer is of opinion That the princlpall and soveraigne 
hearb of all others is moly; so called (as he thinketh) by 
the Gods themselves. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxv. 4. 

2. Wild garlic, Allium Moly. The moly of Dios- 
corides is said to have been Allium subhirsutum ; 
the dwarf moly is A. Chameemoly. 
molybdate (mo-lib'dat), n. [< molybd(ic) + 
-ate 1 .] A compound of molybdic acid with a 
base— Molybdate of lead, yellow lead ore; the min- 
eral wulfenite. See wulfenite. 
molybdena (mol-ib-de'nfi), n. [= F. molybdene 
= Sp. It. molibdena = Pg. molybdene, molybdena , 
< L. molybdama, < Gr. yoki'{i6aiva, galena or lith- 
arge, < u6?.v(36oq, lead, = L. plumbum , lead: see 
plumb A Same as molybdenum. 
molybdeniferous (morib-de-nif'e-rus), a. [< 
L. molybdena (see molybdena) 4- ferre = 6. 
bear L] Containing molybdenum, 
molybdenite (mol-ib-de'nit), n. [< molybdena 
4- -tte 2 .] Sulphid of molybdenum, occurring in 
foliated masses or in scales, less often in hex- 
agonal crystals, of a lead-gray color and metallic 
luster. It is very soft, and, like graphite, which 
it closely resembles, leaves a trace on paper, 
molybdenous (mol-ib-de'nus), a. [< molybde- 
num 4- -ous.] Pertaining to or obtained from 
molybdenum. 

molybdenum (mol-ib-de'num), n. [< NL. molyb- 
dcenum, a later form forL. molybdcena: see molyb- 
dena .] Chemical symbol, Mo ; atomic weight, 
95.8. A metal of a silver-white color, but hard- 
er than silver, which fuses with difficulty, if at 
all, at the highest temperature of a wind-fur- 
nace. Its specific gravity is 8.6. It is chemically re- 
lated to chromium, tungsten, and uranium, and, like those 
metals, forms trioxids which are acid-forming and yield 
very characteristic salts. It is remarkable for the number 
of oxids and corresponding chloride which it forms ; but 
it is the least important economically of the group to 
which it belongs. The most abundant ore of molybdenum 
is the sulphuret (molybdenite), and the strong external 
resemblance of this mineral to graphite (Latin plumbago) 
led to the confusion of molybdena with that substance; 
moreover, external resemblance and certain chemical pe- 
culiarities caused still further difficulties of nomenda- 
ture, in which manganese, antimony, and even magnesia 
were involved. Thus, the peroxid of manganese was 
called by Linnceus molybdctnum magnetii. These per- 
plexities were not cleared up until toward the ena of 
the last century ; but finally, as the result of the labors 
of Scheele, Bergman, and Hjelra (1778 -90), the metal 


molybdena, or molybdenum, as it is now more generally 
called, was isolated from its combinations. The ores of 
molybdenum are somewhat widely diffused, but rarely 
occur In any considerable quantity. The principal moly& 
deniferous minerals are molybdenite and wulfenite. There 
1 b also a molybdic ocher (the trioxid) and a carbonate 
(pateraite) ; various ores of iron also contain traces of 
this metal. 


molybdic (mo-lib'dik), a. [= F. molybdique ; as 
molybd(enum) 4- 4c. ] Pertaining to or obtained 

from molybdenum Molybdic add, H2M0O4, an 

acid of molybdenum, which may be obtained in yellow 
crystalline crusts. Its salts are called molybdates. — Mo- 
lybdic ocher, native molybdic oxid. 
molvbdin (rao-lib'din), 71 . [< molybd(emm) 4- 
-tn 2 .] MolytJdic ocher. 

molybdite (mo-lib'dlt), n. [< molybd(enum) 4* 
-tte 2 .] Molybdic ocher. 

moly bdocollC (mo-lib-do-kol'ik), n. [< Gr. fJt6X vfi- 
60 c, lead, 4- colic: see colic.] Lead-colie. 

molybdomenite (mo-lib-do-me'nlt), n. [< Gr. 
p6Xv(36oq, lead, 4- yyvrj, moon, 4* -<te 2 (cf. sele- 
nite).] A rare lead selenite, occurring in thin 
transparent scales of a white or greenish color, 
found with other selenium minerals at Cacheu- 


ta in the Argentine Republic, 
molybdoparesis (mo-lib-do-par'e-sis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. (i6Avf3doq, lead, 4* napeaiq, palsy.] Lead- 
palsy. 

molybdosis (mol-ib-dd'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. p6- 
hvfidoq, lead.] Lead-poisoning. 
molyn6 (mo-ii-na')» a. [See moline.] In her., 
same as moline when applied to a cross, 
molysite (mol'i-sit), ». [Said to be < Gr. *y6?.v- 
cr/f, var. of p6/m'otq y a staining, defilement, < yo- 
Avveiv, stain, also half-cook, 4* -tte 2 .] A chlorid 
of iron occurring as a thin yellow or red incrus- 
tation on lava at Vesuvius, 
momt, a., «., and v. See mum 1 . 
momblementt, n. See mumblement. 
momblishness (mom'blish-nes), n. Muttering 
talk. Bailey, 1731. 

mome 1 (mom), n. [< OF. motne, a mask: see 
mum 2 .] A buffoon; a fool; a blockhead; a 
ninny ; a dull person ; a stupid fellow. 


I dare be bold awhUc to play the mome. 

Out of my sacke some other faults to lease. 

Mir. for Mags . , 466. ( Nares .) 
Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch ! 

Shak., C. of E., Hi. 1. 82. 


Words are but wind, but blowes come home, 

A stout tongu'd lawyer ’s but a mome. 

Brome's Songs (1661X p. 105. (HalliwM.) 
Parnassus is not dome 
By every such mome. 

Drayton, Skeltonlad, p. 1373. (Nares.) 
Away with this foolish rnmne! 

Flodden Field (Child’s Ballads, VII. 78). 


mome 2 (mom), a. [Cf. mum 1 .] Soft; smooth. 
Halliwell. [North. Eng.] 
mome 3 ^ n. [ME. mome = MD. moeme , D. moei 
= MLG. mome = OHG. muoma, MHG. muome , 
G. muhme , aunt, cousin; cf. Icel. mono , mother; 
prob. orig. 1 mother’s sister,’ and related to AS. 
modor, Hi. mother: see mo ther 1 .] An aunt. No- 
minate MS. ( Halliwell. ) 
momelet, v. An obsolete form of mumble. 
moment (md'ment), «. [< F. moment = Sp. 
Pg. It. momento, a moment, < L. momentum, a 
balance, balancing, alteration, a particle suffi- 
cient to turn the scales, hence a particle, point, 
point of time, short time, moment, a cause, 
circumstance, matter, weight, influence ; contr. 
of *mov(i)mentum, < movere, move : see move, v. 
Cf. movement.] 1. A space of time incalcula- 
bly or indefinitely small, (a) Time too brief for 
reckoning ; an instant : as, I have but a moment to spare ; 
wait a moment 


We shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye. 1 Cor. xv. 62. 

Do not delay ; the golden moments fly ! 

Longfellow, Masque of Pandora, viL 

(b) Precise point of time ; exact or very instant, as of a 
motion, action, or occurrence : as, at that moment he ex- 
pired. 

A prince, the moment he is crown’d, 

Inherits every virtue sound. 

Swift, On Poetry, 1. 90. 
Every moment dies a man, 

Every moment one is born. 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin, iv. 

(c) A brief interval ; the passing time : in the phrase for 
a or the moment : as, for a moment he was at a loss. 

The Up of truth shall be established for ever ; but a ly- 
ing tongue is but for a moment. Prov. xlL 19. 

The “DaUy News" expresses the general sense ... in 
recognizing defeat as decisive for the moment. 

Netc York Tribune , July 15, 1886. 

2. The present time ; especially, with the def- 
inite article, the precise instant of opportunity. 

The moment should be improved; if suffered to pass 
away, it may never return. 

Washington, in Bancroft’s HiBt. Const., L 2L 
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moment 

3. Momentum ; impetus ; moving cause ; im- 
pelling force or occasion. 

Each on himself relied, 

As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory. Milton, F. L., vi. 289. 

4. Notable purport; weight or value; impor- 
tance; consequence: as, his opinions are of 
little moment to us. 

Being for many respects of greater moment, to haue 
them | princes] good and vertnous then any inferior sort 
of men. PvUenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 28. 

Captall criminals, or matters of moment, before the 
Chan himselfe, or Priuie Counsells, of whom they are al* 
wayes heard, and speedily discharged. 

Copt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 86. 

5f. A forcible or convincing plea. 

He . . . pressed the former arguments, refuted the 
cavils, . . . and added . . . many momenta and weights to 
his discourse. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 77. 

6. An essential or constituent element; an 
important factor. 

It is a complete mistake historically to assume that the 
moment of Cartesianism is consciousness. 

V eitch, In trod, to Descartes's Method, p. lxxix. 

7. In math., an increment or decrement; an 
infinitesimal change in a varying quantity. — 8. 
In mech. , in general, effect ; avail. The phrases in 
which it appears have exact meanings, though the pre- 
cise sense In which the word itself is taken in these phrases 
is not always clear. —Bending-moment. Same as moment 
of flexure. — Equation Of moments. See equation.— 
Logical moments. See logical.— Moment-axis of a 
couple, the line which represents in direction the direc- 
tion of a couple, and by its length the moment —Moment 
Of a couple, the product of the force by the length of the 
arm.— Moment Of a force, (a) With regard to a point, 
the product of a force by Its distance from the point. ( b ) 
With reference to a line or axis, the product of the com- 
ponent of the force in the plane perpendicular to the line 
by the distance of that component from that line.— Mo- 
ment of a magnet, or magnetic moment, the product 
of the numerical strength of either pole of the magnet by 
the distance between the poles. 

The total moment of a magnet Is the moment when it is 
at right angles to the lines of force. 

J. E. H. Gordon, Elect and Mag., I. 161. 

Moment of deviation or distortion. Same as product 
of inertia (which see, under inertia ). — Moment of flex- 
ure. See flexure . — Moment Of Inertia. See inertia.— 
Moment Of rapture, the moment of flexure of a beam 
calculated for a predetermined or assumed breaking load 
and leverage. Its formula is M = rtfbh*, in which b = 
breadth, h = depth, n a factor varying with shape of cross- 
section, and / a factor depending on the nature of the ma- 
terial. Both factors n and / are determined and tabulated 
for different materials from experimental data. — Moment 
Of Stability of a body or structure supported at a given 
plane Joint, the moment of the couple of forces which 
must be applied in a given vertical plane to that body or 
structure in addition to Its own weight, In order to transfer 
the center of resistance of the joint to the limiting position 
consistent with stability. Bankine. —Virtual moment of 
a force, the product of the force by the virtual velocity 
of the point of application. = Syn. 1. Moment, Minute, In- 
stant, twinkling, second, trice, flash. A moment has dura- 
tion, an instant has not: as, wait a moment; come this 
instant. Practically, however, the two are often the same. 
A minute is Just sixty seconds ; a moment is a short but less 
definite period. 

Moments make the year. Young, Love of Fame, vl. 205. 
There are minutes that ftx the fate 
Of battles and of nations. 

H. FI. Brownell, The Bay-Fight. 

The duke does greet you, general, 

And he requires your haste post-haste appearance, 
Even on the instant. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 38. 

moment (md'ment), r. t. [< moment , «.] To 
order or arrange to a moment. 

All accidents are minuted and momented by Divine 
Providence. Fuller, Worthies, Suffolk, II. 334. (Davies.) 

momenta, n. Plural of momentutn. 
momenta! (rao'men-tal or mo-meu'tal), a. [< 
OF. mo-mental, < £L. *momcntalis (iii adv. mo- 
mentaliter ), of a moment, < momentum , moment : 
see momen t .] If. Pertaining to a moment. — 2f. 
Lasting but a moment ; very brief. 

Not one momental minute doth she swerve. 

Breton, Sir P. Sidney's Ourania (1006). 

3f. Momentous. — 4. Of or pertaining to mo- 
mentum.— Moment&l ellipsoid. See ellipsoid. 
momentallyt (mo'men-tal-i), adv. 1. For a 
moment. 

Air but mnmeiUaUy remaining in our bodies hath no 
proportionable space for its conversion, only of length 
enough to refrigerate the heart. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

2. From moment to moment. 

Momentally the corporall spirits are dissolved and con- 
sumed, as also, in like manner, the humours, and Bolide 
parts. Benvenuto, Passengers' Dialogues (1612). (Hares.) 

momentanet, a. [< OF. momen taine , < LL. mo- 
mentaneus , of a moment: see momen tancous.] 
Momentaneous; momentary. 

You will remember how transitorie this present life Is, 
and ho we short and momentane the pleasure of this fllthie 
flesh is. Stow, Chronicles, The Mercians, an. 749. 
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momentaneoUBt (md-men-ta'ne-us), a. [= F. 
momen tanee , OF. momentaine (see momentane ) 
= Sp. momentdneo = Pg. It. momentaneo, < LL. 
momentaneus,<. L. momentum, a moment : see mo- 
ment.] 1. Lasting for a moment ; momentary. 
Johnson. — 2. Pertaining to instants of time; 
instantaneous. 

momentaninesst (mo'men-ta-ni-nes), n. [< 
momen tany + -«€«?.] Momentariness. Bp. 
Hall , Character of Man. 

momentanyt (mo'men-ta-ni), a. [< LL. mo- 
menta neus ; see momentaneous .] Lasting for a 
moment; momentary. 

Making it momentany as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, Bhort as any dream. 

Shak.,M. N. D.,L1. 143. 
Other momentany delights only supple the forehead, not 
unburthen and solace the heart. Ford , Line of Life. 

momentarily (mo' men-ta-ri-li), adr. 1. So as 
to be momentary ; for a moment. 

I repeatedly watched the flowers, and only once saw a 
humble-bee momentarily alight on one, and then fly away. 

Darwin , Different Forms of Flowers, p. 84. 

2. From moment to moment: as, he is momen- 
tarily expected. 

Why endow the vegetable bird with wings, which nature 
has made momentarily dependent upon the soil? 

Shensi one. (Latham.) 

momentariness (mo'men-ta-ri-nes), n. The 
state of being momentary, 
momentary (md'men-ta-ri), a. [< LL. momen - 
tarius, of a moment, brief, < L. momentum , a 
moment : see moment .] 1. Lasting but a mo- 

ment or for a very short time; of short dura- 
tion : as, a momentary pang. 

Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O* the dreadful thunder claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 202. 

With wings more momentary-swift than thought. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. 14. 
Upon serious consideration of the frailty and uncertainty 
of this momentary life, ... I ... do make and declare 
... my last will and testament. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 436. 
His griefs are momentary and his Joys immortal. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 75. 

2. Short-lived; likely to die soon or at any 
moment. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Men are the subjects of fortune, and therefore momen- 
tarie. Greene, Penelope’s Web (1587). 

Only give it (tills paper] leave to tell you that that lord 
whom perchance the king may be pleased to hear in it la 
an old and momentary man. Donne, Letters, cxxix. 

That hour perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more a something to himself. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

3. Occurring every moment: as, momentary in- 
terruptions. 

The due clock swinging slow with sweepy sway, 
Measuring time s flight with momentary sound. 

Warton, Inscriptions. 

momently (mo'ment-li), adv. From moment 
to moment; every moment. 

Of tuneful Caves and playful Waterfalls— 

Of Mountains varying momently their crests — 

Proud be this Land ! 

Wordsworth, Glen of Loch Etive. 
Momently the mortar s iron throat 
Roared from the trenches. 

Whittier, Dream of Pio Nono. 

momentous (mo-men 'tus), a. [< LL. momen- 
1 08 X 18 , of a moment, < L. momentum , a moment : 
see moment .] Of moment or consequence; of 
surpassing importance ; critical. 

We ought constantly to bear in our mind this momen- 
tous truth, that in the hands of the Deity time is nothing, 
that he has eternity to act in. Paley, Sermons, xxfi. 

The emigration of the fathers of these twelve common- 
wealths . . . was the most momentous event of the sev- 
enteenth century. Bancroft, Hist. U. S., II. 450. 

=Syn. Grave, serious. 

momentously (mo-men'tus-li), adv. To a mo- 
mentous degree;* with important effect or in- 
fluence: as, this engagement bore momentously 
on the course of the war. 
momentousness (mo-men'tus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being momentous or of grave 
importance. 

These and many other diflfculties beset Dr. M in the 

course of his study ; nor is he unaware of their variety 
or momentousness. Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 225. 

momentum (mo -men 'turn), n.; pi. momenta 
(-til). [< L. momentum, balance, alteration, 

cause, etc., orig. ‘a movement’: see moment.) 
1. In mech., the product of the mass and velo- 
city of a body ; the quantity of motion of a body. 
In all relations between bodies, such as impacts, the al- 
gebraic sum of the momenta is preserved constant See 
energy. 


Momotus 

When the velocity is the Baxne, ... the momentum, or 
moving force, of bodies Is directly proportional to their 
mass or quantity of matter. . . . When the momenta of 
two bodies are equal, their velocities will be in the in- 
verse proportion of their quantities of matter. 

Lardner, Handbook of Nat Philos., $9 195, 199. 

The rate of mass displacement is momentum, just as the 
rate of displacement is velocity. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, art lxvU. 

2. An impulse; an impelling force; impetus. 

This preponderating weight . . . compleated that mo- 
mentum of Ignorance, rashness, presumption, and lust of 
plunder which nothing has been able to resist. 

Burke, Eev. in France. 

He never asks whether the political momentum set np 
by his measure, in some cases decreasing but in other 
cases greatly increasing, will or will not nave the same 
general direction with other like momenta. 

H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 20. 

3. Constituent or essential element. Compare 
moment, 6. 

I shall state the several momenta of the distinction in 
separate propositions. Sir W. Hamilton. 

4. In mtisical notation, an eighth-rest, 
monlie, n. A variant of mummy 1 . 
momie-cloth, it. See mummy-cloth. 

Momier (mom'i-6r), n. [F. , lit. a mummer : see 

mummer.] A term of reproach applied to those 
Swiss CalvinistB who, about 1818, separated 
from the state church and maintained a strict 
Calvinistic theology and Methodistic discipline, 
momisht (mo'mish), a. [< mome 1 + -ish 1 .] Fool- 
ish ; dull. Levins. 

Thy pleasant framed style 

Discovered lyes to momish mouthes. 

Verses prefixed to Googe's Eglogs . (Davies.) 

momismt (mo'mizm), n. [< MomuSy 1, + -tarn.] 
Carping; faultfinding. Minsheu. 
mondstt (mo'mist), n. [< Morntts, 1, + -isf.] A 
faultfinder. 

As for the crabbed & criticall interpretation of many, 
... I waigh It little, and lease the detracting speeches 
of barking Momists. Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 111. 

mommeryt, «• An obsolete form of mummei'y. 
mo mmick t, n. ry ar. of mammock, w.] A scare- 
crow. TProv. Eng.] 

mommicK (mom'ik), v. t. [Var. of mammock , t.] 
To cut awkwardly; mess or make a mess of: 
as, he mommicks his food. [Obsolete or prov.] 
mommy (mom'i), «. ; pi. mommies (-iz). [A var. 
of mammy; cf. old-wife , old-squaw, old-granny , 
etc.] A duck, Harelda glacialis , the old-wife 
or south-southerly. [Cape May, New Jersey.] 
Momordica (mo-m6r'di-kli), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), so called in allusion to the seeds, 
which have the appearance of being bitten ; < 
L. mordere (perf. momordi), bite: see mordant.] 
A genus of plants of the natural order Cucur- 
bitacece and the tribe Cucumerinea % character- 
ized by the stamens being inserted below the 
mouth of the calyx, by the calyx being provided 
with two or three scales, and by having a eam- 
panulate corolla and simple tendrils. They are 
climbing herbs, either annual or perennial, having entire 
lobed or compound leaves and rather Bmall white or yel- 
lowish flowers, which are monoecious or dioecious. The 
fruit is oblong or cylindrical, berry -like or opening into 
three valves, having few or many seeds. Twenty-five spe- 
cies are known, natives chiefly of Africa, but also of tropi- 
cal Asia and Australia. They are plain plants except for 
their fruit, which in Borne species is red or orange-vellow 
and which bursts when fully ripe, disclosing the red-ariled 
seeds. Such are the species M. Balsamina , the balsam- 
apple, and M. Charantia . sometimes called balsam-pear , 
the best known cultivated species. The squirting cucum- 
ber, which grows in the south of Europe, was formerly 
placed in this genus, under the name M. Elaterxum, but is 
now regarded as the type of a distinct genus, Ecballium. 
momot (mo'mot), n. Same as motmot. 
Momota (mo-mo' tH), n. [NL.] Same as Mo- 
motus. Shaw, 1809. 

MomotidaB (mo-mot' i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Mo- 
motus + -tVfa*.] An American family of serra- 
tirostral picarian birds, typified by the genus 
Momotus; the motmots or sawbills. They are re- 
lated to the kingfishers. The tail is long and graduated, 
of 10 or 12 rectrices, of which the middle pair are usually 
long-exserted and spatulated, forming a pair of rackets; 
the plumage is aftershafted, the bill serrated, and the ster- 
num doubly fenestrated ; there are no caeca nor spinal 
apterium; and there are two carotids. The Momotidce 
are confined to the warmer parts of America. There are 
only about 15 species, of the genera Momotus, Crubelus , Ba- 
ryphthengus, Eumomota , Prionorhynchus , and Hylomanes. 
The family Is also called Prumitiace. See motmot. 

Momotin® (mo-mo-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Mo- 
motus + -in<e.] 1. The only subfamily of Mo- 

motidw. Also called Prionitina. — 2. TheJfowo- 
tidas as a subfamily of some other family. 
Momotus (mo -mo 'tus), n. [NL. : see momot, 
motmot.] The typical genus of Momotidte , es- 
tablished by Brisson in 1760. It was formerly coex- 
tensive with the family, but is now restricted to such 
species as M. brasiHenxi*. M. ca*rtdeiceps, the blue-head- 
ed sawhlll, Is the only member of its genus or family found 
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monadic 



Blue-hcadcil Sawbill t . Momotni tcernleicrfs). 


no far north as the Mexican border of the United States. 
Alto Momota, Baryphonus, and Priorities, See motmot. 

Momas (mo'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. M upoc, a per- 
sonification of pofwc, blame, ridicule.] 1. In 
classical myth., a son of Night, the god of rail- 
lery and censure. He it said to have complained that 
the roan made by Vulcan had not a window in hit breast to 
let hit thoughts be seen. 

2. In ornith.j a genus of humming-birds, of the 
family Trochilidce , the type of which is M. ida - 
liw of Brazil. Mulsant and Verreaux , I860.— A 
disciple or a son (or daughter) of Momas, a facetious 
or funny person ; a wag ; a clown in a circus. 



Tokugawa Mon — 
that Is. the mon of the 
Tokugawa family. 


“I do not think that Wickam it a person of very cheer- 
ful spirits, or what one would call a * “A daughter qf 

M omits Miss Tox softly suggested. 

Dickens , Dombey and Son, viii. 

moirit, w. An obsolete form of moan 1 . 
mon 2 (mon), n. A dialectal (especially Scotch) 
form of man. See matij and compare mun 4 . 
mon 3 t, v. i. Same as moun. 
mon 4 (mon), n. [Jap.] A per- 
sonal crest ; badge, or cogni- 
zance used m Japan and intro- 
duced into decoration of all 
sorts. For examples, see kiku- 
mon and kirimon. 
mon-. See mono-. 
mona (rao'nK), n. [NL., < Sp. 

Pg. It. mona, ’a female monkey : 
see monkey.'] An African mon- 
key, Cercopithecus mona , of highly variegated 
coloration and docile disposition, often kept in 
captivity. See cut under Cercopithecus. 
monacalt. a. An obsolete spelling of monachal. 
monacanthid (mon-a-kan'thid), a. [< Gr. pova- 
navdog, with one spine (see monacanthous ) + 
-f*rf2.] Having uniserial adambulacral spines, 
as a starfish: distinguished from diplacanthid 
and polyacanthid. 

Monacanthin® (inon'a-kan-thi'ne), n. pi. 
[NL., < Monacanthus 4- -iwa\] A subfamily of 
balistoid fishes, typified by the genus Monacan- 
thus. They have the anterior dorsal fln reduced to a sin- 
gle spine upon the head (whence the nameX and have 
from 18 to 21 vertebra (7 abdominal and 11 to 14 caudal). 
The subfamily includes a number of tropical and sub- 
tropical marine fishes, some of which are known as lea - 
ther-jackets, on account of their villous coriaceous integu- 
ments. 

mon&canthine (mon-a-kan'thin), a. and n. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Monacanthince. 

H. n. A fish of the subfamily Monacanthince. 
monacanthous (mon-a-kan'thus), a. [< Gr. 
povdsavOos, with one spine or prickle, < p6vo$, sin- 
gle, 4- AuavOa , a spine or prickle : see acantha.] 
Having but one spine ; monacanthine. 
Monacanthus (mon-a-kan'thus), n. [NL. : 
see monacanthous.'] The typical genus of Mona- 
canthince, having a spine for a first dorsal fin. 
Cuvier , 1817. Thev are numerous in warm seas ; M. oc- 
cidentalis is West Indian, and is occasionally found on the 
southern coast of the United States. 

Monacha (mon'a-kii), n. [NL., < Gr. povaxdi, 
single, solitary, povo$, single: see monk.] 1. 
A genus of mollusks. — 2. In ornith.j same as 
Monasa. P. L. Sclater, 1882. 

Mona8& of Vieillot I have ventured to correct into Mona- 
cha. Sclater, Monog. Puffbirds, p. xl. 


monachal (mon'a-kal), a. [Formerly also mona- 
cal; < OF. monachal j monacal . F. monacal = Sp. 
Pg. monacal = It. monacale , < ML. monachalis , 
of a monk, < LL. monachus , a monk: see monk.] 


Of or pertaining to monks or nuns ; belonging 
to or characteristic of monastic life, especially 
with reference to external relations or person- 
al conduct; monastic; monkish: as, monachal 
morals ; monachal austerity. 

Robert de Brunne, to illustrate monachal morals, inter- 
spersed domestic stories ; and . . . that rhyming monk 
a (fords the most ancient specimens of English tales in 
verse. I. Disraeli, Amen, of Lit., L 208. 

monachism (mon'a-kizm), n. [= F. mona - 
chisme = Sp. monaquismo = Pg. It. monachismo, 
< ML. monachismus, < LGr. povaxtopof, monk- 
ery, < povax^K ) ft monk: see monk.] 1. The 
principle of living in the manner of monks; 
the system or course of life pursued by monks 
and nuns; primarily, the practice of living 
alone in religious retirement from the world; 
religious seclusion; secondarily, the corporate 
life of religious communities under vows of 
poverty, celibacy, and obedience to a superior. 
See monk. 

The root-idea of monachism is . . . retirement from so- 
ciety in search of some ideal of life which society cannot 
supply, but which is thought attainable by abnegation of 
self and withdrawal from the world. This definition ap- 
plies to all forms of monachism , . . . whether amongst 
Brahmans, Buddhists, Jews, Christians, Moslems, or the 
communistic societies of thepresent day, even when theo- 
retically anti-theological. This broad general conception 
of monachism is differenced in the following ways:— It 
may take the form of absolute separation, so far as practi- 
cable, from all human intercourse, so as to give the whole 
life to solitary contemplation — the anchoretic type ; or it 
may seek fellowship with kindred spirits in a new asso- 
ciation for the same common end — the cocnobitic type ; 
it may abandon society as incurably corrupt, as a City of 
Destruction out of which the fugitive must flee absolutely 
—the Oriental view, for the most part ; or it may consid- 
er itself as having a mission to influence and regenerate 
society — which has been, on the whole, and with minor 
exceptions, the Western theory of the monastic life. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 608. 

2. A monastic characteristic or peculiarity; 
also, such characteristics collectively. 

Florence of Worster, Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham, 
Hoveden, Mathew of Westminster, and many others of 
obscurer note, with all their monachisms. 

Milton , HIbL Eng., iv. 

Monachus (mon'a-kus), n. [NL., < Gr. pova- 
xdg, single, solitary, LGr. a monk: see monk.] 

1 . In mammal . , a genus of Phoddce , having four 
incisors above ami below; the monk-seals. There 
are 2 species. M. albiventer is the seal of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea. M. tropicalis is the West Indian 
seal. Also called Pelagius and Heliophoca. 

2. In ornith., a genus of warblers containing 
such as the common blackcap, Sylvia atrica - 
pilla. J. J. Kaup, 1829. — 3. In entom., a large 
and important genus of leaf-beetles, erected 
by Suffrian in 1852. It is composed of Bmall bluish 
beetles with or without red spots, and with the body veiy 
convex. There are about 100 species, all American, of which 
6 belong to North America and the rest to more tropical 
regions. 

monacid (mon-as'id), a. [< Gr. p6vo$, single, 
4- E. acid.] Capable of saturating a single 
molecule of a monobasic acid: applied to hy- 
droxids and basic oxids. 

monact (mon-akt'), a. and n. [< Gr. povog, sin- 
gle, 4- aKTix, a ray.] I. a. Having only one ray; 
monactinal. 

II. n. A monactinal sponge-spicule. 

monactinal (mo-nak'ti-nal), a. [< monactinv 
4* -al.] Single-rayed; uniradiate, as & sponge- 
spicule. 

monactine (mo-nak'tin), a. [< Gr. p6vo$, single, 
4- aKTi£ ( ciktiv -), a ray.] Same as monactinal. 
Sollas. 

Monact inellinae (mo-nak # ti-ne-ll'ne), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. pdvoq, single, 4- clktlc ( clktiv -), a ray, 
+ dim. -ella 4- -ince. J A group, subordinal or 
other, of fibrosilicious or eeratosilicoid sponges, 
having comparatively little ceratode, the skele- 
ton being mostly composed of single straight 
8ilicious spicules, whence the name. The bread- 
crumb sponge, Halichondria panicea , is & char- 
acteristic example. See Monaxonida. 

monactinelline (mo-nak-ti-nel'in), a. Of orper- 
taining to the Monactincllince. 

monad (mon'ad), n. and a. [= F. monade = 
Sp. mdnada = Pg. monada = It. monade, < LL. 
monas ( monad-) , v Gr. povaq ( povad -) , a unit, unity, 
as adj. solitary, single. < povo$ (Ionic poirvos, 
Doric puvos, orig.Vwfoc), alone, solitary .single, 
sole, only; appar. akin to pta , fem. of elf (ft-), 
one.] I . n. 1. In metaph ., an individual and 
indivisible substance. The word was introduced into 
philosophy by Giordano Bruno to denote the minimum 
parts of substances supposed by him to be at once psychical 
and material. In the philosophy of Leibnitz the concep- 
tion of the monad is that of an absolutely unextended sub- 
stance existing in space, Its existence consisting in its 
activities, which are ideas ; and the universe was conceived 
by him as made up of such existences. The history of each 


monad follows an internal law, and all interaction between 
the monads is excluded ; bat there is a preestablished har- 
mony between these laws for the different monads. (See 
LcQmtizian . ) The Leibnltzian theory of the monad was, in 
many particulars, revived by Hermann Lotze. 

Pythagoras his monads, so much talked of, were nothing 
else bnt corporeal atoms. 

Cudxcorth, Intellectual System, p. 13. 

The soul la a monad (according to BrunoX It is never 
entirely without a body. God is the monad of monads; he 
Is the minimum, because all things are external to him, 
and at the same time the maximum, since all things are 
in him. . . . The atoms of the ancients differed from one 
another in magnitude, figure, and position, but not quali- 
tatively or in internal character. The monads of Leibniz, 
on the contrary, are qualitatively differentiated by their 
ideas. All monads have ideas, but the ideas of the different 
monads are of different degrees of clearness. . . . God is 
the primitive monad; all other monads are its fulgurations. 

Ueberweg, Hist. Philos, (tr. by MorrisX 1L 27. 

2. In biol. : (a) Any simple single-celled organ- 
ism. The name covers a great many similar hat not ne- 
cessarily related unicellular organisms, some of which are 
monads in sense (6), others being plants; others again 
are free flagellate cells representing an embryonic con- 
dition of some other organism or of wholly indeterminate 
character. 

We are warranted in considering the body as a common- 
wealth of monads, each of which has independent powers 
of life, growth, and reproduction. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 493. 

(b) In zodl.j specifically, a flagellate infusorian ; 
one of the Infusoria flageUata , characterized by 
the possession of one or two long whip-like 
flagella, and generally exhibiting an endoplast 
and a contractile vacuole. The word in this 
sense is derived from the name of the genus 
Monas. — 3. In chem., an element whose atoms 
have the lowest valence or atomicity, which 
valence is therefore taken as unity. 

II. a. In chem. and biol., of or pertaining to 
monads; of the nature of a monad; monadi- 
form. 

Many monad metals give us their line spectra at a low 
degree of heat. J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 124. 

There is reason to think that certain organisms which 
pass through a monad stage of existence, such as the Myx- 
omycetes, are, at one time of their lives, dependent upon 
external sources for their protein matter, or are animals ; 
and, at another period, manufacture it, or are plants. 

Huxley, Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. 

monad-deme (mon'ad-dem), n. [< monad 4- 
deme 2 .] A colony or aggregate of undifferen- 
tiated monads. 

Starting from the nnit of the first order, the plastid or 
monad, and terming anv undifferentiated aggregate a 
deme, we have a monad-deme. Encyc. Brit., XVL 843. 

monadelph 1 (mon'a-delf), n. [< Monadelphia 1 .] 
In hot., a plant wfiose stamens are united in 
one body or set by the filaments. 

monadelph 2 (mon'a-delf), n. [< Monadelphia 2 .] 
In zool., a member of that division of mammals 
in which the uterus is siugle. 

Monadelphia 1 (mon-a-derfi-a), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. povoc;, alone, 4- -ah?.(pia, 

< brother : see -adel- 

£ hia.] The name jpven by 
inneeus to his sixteenth 
class of plants, comprising 
those that have their sta- 
mens united into one set 
by their filaments. 

Monadelphia 2 (mon-a-del'- 
fi-ii), n. pi. An erroneous Mcadeiphou, rumer. 
form for Monodelphia. 

monadelphian (mon-a-del'fi-an), a. [< Mona- 
delphia 1 4- -an.] Same as monadelphous. 
monadelph! c (mon - a - del ' fik), a. [As Mona- 
delphia 1 4- -ic.] Pertaining to a family consist- 
ing of a single individual Monadelphlc form, 

in math., a form belonging to a monadelphlc type.— Mon- 
adelphic type, In math., a type containing a single nu- 
merical parameter. 

monadelphon (mon-a-del'fon), m. [NL.: see 
Monadelphia 1 .] In hot. , an androecium of which 
the filaments are combined into a single column, 
monadelphous (mon-a-del'fus), a. [As mona- 
delph 1 4* -ous.] In Hot., having the stamens 
united into one set by their filaments ; belong- 
ing or relating to the class Monadelphia . 
monadiary (mo-nad'i-a-ri), pi. monadiarie8 
(-riz). [< NL. *monadiarium, < LL. monas (mo- 
nad-), & monad : see monad.] The common en- 
velop of a colony of monads or monadiform 
infusorians. 

monadic (mo-nad'ik), a. [< Gr. povadiK single, 
< povaq (pnvati-), a unit: see monad.] 1. Per- 
taining to monadB ; having the nature or char- 
acter of a monad. — 2. Single; not occurring 
in pairs. [Rare.] 

So, too. we have the seven openings of the head, the 
three twin pairs of eyes, ears, and nostrils, with the mo- 
nadic moutn to make the seventh. 

J. Hadley , Essays, p. 342. 
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monad! cal (mo-nad 'i-kal), a. [< monadic 4* 
-ah] Same as monadic" Dr. H. More , Def. of 
Philosophic Cabbala, App., ix. 
monadically (mo-nad ; i-kal-i), adv. As a 
monad or unit; by oneness." 


Every number subsists monadically in unity. 

T. Taylor , Trans, of Plotinus (1794X Int, p. xxxix. 


Monadidae (mo-nad 'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < LL. 
monos (monad-) 4* -tdre.] The monads proper, 
a family of flagellate infusorians. These animal- 
cules are naked or illoricate, and entirely free-swimming, 
with the flagellum single and terminal, no distinct oral 
aperture, an endoplast or nucleus, and usually one or more 
contractile vacuoles. Also Monadella. 


mon&diform (mo-nad'i-fdrm), a. [< LL. monas 
(monad-), a unit, 4- L. forma , form.] In biol., 
having the form 
or character of 
a monad ; re- 
sembling a mo- 
nad. Huxley. *• tnonadiform endoUenual cell of a 

A . T sponge; 2, the amoebiform state of an en- 

Anat. Invert., dodernial cell of the same. 


p. 96. 

monadigerous (mon-a-dij'e-rus), a. [< LL. 
monasjmonad -) + Li! gerere , carry : see -gcr, 
•gerous.] In sodl., bearing or composed of 
monads or monadiform cells: as, the monadi- 
gerous layer of a sponge, which is the layer 
of cells lining the walls of the flagellated 
chambers of sponges. H . James Clarlc. 

Monadina (mon-a-di'nh), n. pi. [NL., < LL. 
monas (monad-) -f-ina%!] Ehrenberg's name of 
the monads or flagellate infusorians now called 
Monadidce. 

monadine (mon'a-din), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Monadina o i Monadidce; having the char- 
acter of a monad. Carpenter, Micros., $ 418. 

Mon&dineae (mon-a-din'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Cien- 
kowski), < Or. povbg (pavad-), a unit, 4- in - 4- -ea\] 
An order of fungi of the class Myxomycetcs. They 
are slimy plants growing in moist places, frequently parasit- 
ic, and produce zottcysta, sporocysts, plasm odia, rooeporee, 
and induring spores, the zobcysta emitting at maturity one 
to many zobepores or amoeba-like bodies. 

mo nadism (mon'a-dizm), n. [= F. monadisme 
= Sp. monadismo ; as monad 4- -ism.] 1. A 
philosophical system which accepts, in some 
form, the theory of monads; also, a theory of 
monads. 


Not unfrequently he [Leibnitz] introduces his theory of 
monadism by the argument that there must be simple sub- 
stances since there are composite things, for the compos- 
ite is only an aggregate of simple units. 

E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 86. 

2. The application of the conception of the 
monad to the solution of the problems of chem- 
istry and physics ; atomism. 

Of the different forms of the atomic theory, that of Bos- 
covlch may be taken as an example of the purest mona- 
dism. Encyc. Brit., III. 37. 

monadology (mon-ar-dol'o-ji), n. [= F. mona- 
doloaie , < Gr. pavdq(povad-), a unit (see monad), 
4- -Aoyia, < ?Jynv, speak: see -ology.] In the 
philosophy of Leibnitz, the doctrine of monads ; 
also, any similar metaphysical theory, as that 
of Lotze. See monad, 1. 

Leibnitz’s monadology may be a true system ; but also It 
may not ; and our faculties do not enable us to say whether 
It is or is not. Leslie Stephen , Eng. Thought, i. f 36. 

Lotze, however, saves himself from a materialistic dual- 
ism through his monadology. Mind, XIL 589. 

monal fmo-nal'), n. Same as monaul . 
mon amln e (mon'am-in), n. [< Gr. pdvog, single, 
4- E. amine.] One of a class of chemical com- 
pounds formed by substituting one or more 
alcohol radicals for the hydrogen in a single 
ammonia molecule. Monamines are primary , 
secondary , or tertiary, according as one, two, or 
three atoms of hydrogen are replaced, 
monanapestic (mon-an-a-pes'tik), a. [< Gr. po- 
i'oc, single, + avanaiorog, anapest : see anapestic .] 
In anc. pros., containing but one anapest: not- 
ing certain logaoBdic meters. See monodactylic. 
monander (mo-nan'der), n. [< Qr.udvog, sin- 
gle, + avr/p (avdp-), man, male (in mod. bot. sta- 
men). Cf. monandrous.] In bot., a plant hav- 
ing one stamen only. 

Monandria (mo-nan'dri-&), n. pi. TNL., < Gr. 
pdvog, single, 4- a\*yp (avdf£), man, male (in mod. 
bot. stamen).] The first class in Linnceus’s 
system of plants, comprehending all genera with 
perfect flowers having only one stamen, 
monandrian (mo-nan'dri-an), a. [< Monandria 
4- -an.1 Same as monandrous. 
monandrous (mo-nan'drus), a. [< Qtr.udvavdpog, 
having but one husband, < pdvog, single, + avijp 
(avdp-), man, male. In def. 2, cf. Monandria.) 
1. In cool, and anthrop .: (a) Having one male 
or husband ; living in monandry ; monogamous, 
241 



Monandrous 
Flower of 
Mare’i - tail 
(H ip fur is vul- 
garis) in the 
axil of the leaf. 


as a female, (b) Relating to monandry: as, 
a monandrous system or custom. — 2. In bot., 
having a single stamen ; belonging 
to or having the characters of the 
class Monandria . 

monandry (mo-nan 'dri), n. [< Gr. 
povavdpia , the having but one hus- 
band, < pdvavdpog, having but one 
husband: see monandrous .] The 
monandrous state ; the practice of 
having only one husband. 

Once introduced, monandry must neces- 
sarily spread in proportion as life becomes 
easier ; for a man to have a wife to him- 
self must be the respectable thing, and 
with this there will go a corresponding 
progress towards civilised ideas of conjugal i . 
fidelity. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Mar- r 
[riage, p. 141. ' 

monanthous (mo-nan 'thus), a. [< 

Gr. pdvog, single, + dvOog, flower.] 

In bot., producing but one flower: 
said of a plant or peduncle. 

monarch (mon'ftrk), n. [Early mod. E. mon- 
arke; < OF. (and F.) monarque = Sp. monarca 
= Pg. monarcha = It. monarca , < LL. monarcha , 
< Gr. povdpxw, pdvapxog, ruling alone, a mon- 
arch, dictator, a sovereign (cf. povapxtiv, rule 
alone), < pdvog, alone, + apx*tv , rule.] 1. The 
chief of a monarchy; a supreme governor for 
life, entitled variously emperor (or empress), 
king (or queen), czar (or czarina), sultan, shah, 
etc. ; primarily, a sole or autocratic ruler of a 
state, but in modem times generally a heredi- 
tary sovereign with more or less limited pow- 
ers. See monarchy . 

It [mercy] becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 189. 

The Sovereign, if a single person, is or should be called 
a Monarch. Maine , Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 350. 

2. Any possessor of absolute power or supe- 
riority; one who or that which holds a dominat- 
ing or preeminent position, literally or figura- 
tively : as, the oak is the monarch of the forest. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne ! 

Shak., A. and C., II. 7 (song). 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute. 

C oxcper, Alexander Selkirk. 


=Syn. 1. King, etc. (see prince), potentate, autocrat, 
despot. 

Monarcha (mo-n&r'kS), n. [NL., < LL. mo- 
narcha, a monarch : see monarch.) An extensive 
genus of true flycatchers, of the family Musci - 
capidce, founded by Vigors and Horsfield in 1826. 
It contains about 25 species, especially characteristic of 
Australia, New Guinea, the Moluccas, and Polynesia. They 
are birds of brilliant and variegated coloration. 

monarchal (mo-nkr'kal), a. [= It. monarcale; 
as monarch 4- ^al .] Of or pertaining to a mon- 
arch; befitting a monarch ; sovereign. 

The princes’ persons being in all monarchal govern- 
ments the very knot of the people's welfare. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 


Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 

Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus spake. 

Milton, P. L, ii. 428. 

monarchesst (mon'&r-kes), n. [< monarch 4- 
- css .] A female monarch ; a queen or empress. 

The monarchess of the four-comer’d earth. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, viil. 

Rome, what made her such a Monarches sc, but onely the 
aduentures of her youth, not in riots at home, but in dan- 
gers abroad? Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 197. 

monarchia (mo-nar'ki-ii), «. [LL.: see mon- 

archy .] In theoh, sameas monarchy, 5. 

monarchial (mo-nar'ki-al), a. [< LL. monar- 
chia, monarchy (see monarchy), 4- -ah] Same as 
monarchical. 


If all the evils which can arise among us from the re- 
publican form of our government, from this day to the day 
of judgment, could be put into a scale against what this 
country suffers from its monarchial form in a week, . . . 
the latter would be preponderate. 

Jefferson , Correspondence, II. 205. 

Monar chian (mo-nar'ki-au), n. [= F. mo- 
narchien = Pg. monarchiano ; < Gr. povdpxng, 
monarch, povapx'ia, monarchy: see monarchy 
and -an.] One of a body of Antitrinitarian 
Christians in the latter part of the second and 
the third century. They were divided into two groups— 
the dynamic (dynamistic) or rationalistic Monar chums, 
who regarded Christ as filled with a divine power and de- 
nied his divinity, and the Patripassians, who regarded the 
Father and the Son as the same; the latter were called 
modalistic Monarchians, from their advocacy of a threefold 
mode or manifestation of the deity. 

By monarchians of the former [dynamistic] class Christ 
was held to be a mere man, miraculously conceived indeed, 
but constituted the Son of God simply by the infinitely 


high degree in which he had been filled with Divine wis- 
dom ana power. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 719. 

Monarchianism (mo-nar'ki-an-izm), n. f< Mo- 
nar chian 4* -wm.l the theological doctrme re- 
specting the Godhead maintained by the Monar- 
cnian8. 

Modalistic trumarchianism, conceiving that the whole 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt in Christ, took exception to 
the “ subordiuatianism ” of some church writers, and main- 
tained that the names Father and Sou were only two dif- 
ferent designations of the same subject, the one God, who 
‘'with reference to the relations in which He had pre- 
viously stood to the world is called the Father, but in ref- 
erence to His appearance in humanity is called the Son." 

Encyc. BriL, XVL 719. 

monarchianistic (mo-nar-ki-a-nis ' tik) , a. [< 
Monarchian 4- -is tic.) Relating to or resem- 
bling the theory of the Monarchians. 
Monarchian&ic comparisons of Augustine. 

Ueberweg, Hist Philos, (trana.), L 

monarchic (mo-nar'kik), a. [< F. monarchiquc 
= 8p. mondr quico — Pg. monar chico = It. mo- 
nar chico, < Gr. fiovapxaSg, of a monarch or mo- 
narchical, < pdvapxog, a monarch: see monarch , 
monarchy.] Relating or pertaining to a mon- 
arch or to monarchy; monarchical. 

The monarchick and aristocratical and popular partisans 
have been jointly laying their axes to the root of all gov- 
ernment Burke , Vind. of Nat. Society. 

Without justice all forms, democratic or monarchic, are 
tyrannical alike. Froude, Cmar, p, 190. 

monarchical (mo-n&r'ki-kal), a. [< monarchic 
4* -ah] 1 . Pertaining to a monarch or to mon- 
archy ; characteristic of or subject to a mon- 
arch ; of the nature of monarchy: as, monarchi- 
cal rule or methods ; a monarchical country or 
government. 

Monarchical their State, 

But prudently confined, and mingled wise 
Of each harmonious power. Thomson, Liberty, iv. 
In a monarchical state in which the constitution is strong- 
est, the laws may be relaxed without danger. 

Ooldsmith, Citizen of the World, I 
It is not impossible that the political movements of our 
time, which seem on the surface to have a tendency to 
democracy, may have in reality a monarchical bias. 

Disraeli. 

2. Of or pertaining to government by a mon- 
arch. 

It was not the Monarchical way of Government that was 
so displeasing to God or 8&muel ; for their Government 
was of that Form already. Staling fleet. Sermons, II. iv. 

3. Regarding monarchy as the best form of 
government ; adhering to the principles of mon- 
archy. The name Monarchical party was often applied 
to the Federalists of the United States by their opponents. 

Also monarchial. 

= Syn. See prince and royal. 

mon&rchicaUy (mo-nar'ki-kal-i), adr. In the 
form of a monarchy, or in accordance with the 
principles or methods of monarchical govern- 
ment. 

monarchise, monarchiser. See monarchic, 
monar chizer. 

monarchism (mon'ftr-kizm), w. [< F. monar- 
chisme = Sp. monarquismo ; as monarch 4* -ism.] 
The principles of monarchy ; love of or prefer- 
ence for monarchy. 

monarchist (mon'ar-kist), n. [< F. monar- 
chists = Sp. monarquista = Pg. It. monarchista ; 
as monarch 4- -&f.] An advocate of or believer 
in monarchy; one who holds or maintains mo- 
narchical principles. 

I proceed to examine the next supposition of the church 
monarchists, which is, That Saint Peter’s primacy with its 
rights and prerogatives was not personal Dut derivable to 
his successors. Barrow, On the Pope’s Supremacy. 

There is no Frenchman, be he Republican or Monarchist, 
who does not feel this insult Lowe, Bismarck, II. 141. 

monarchise (mon'hr-kiz), v . ; pret. and pp. 
monarchized , ppr. monarchizing. [= F. monar- 
chiser; as monarch 4* -ize.] I, intrans. To play 
the king ; act as a monarch. 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchise, be fear'd, and kill with looks. 

Shak., Rich. II., UL 2. 165. 
H. trans. 1. To rule over as a monarch. 

By whom three sever’d Realms in one shall firmly stand, 
As Bri tain-founding Brute first monarvhiied the Land. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 68. 
2. To convert into a monarchy. 

So far we shall be from mending our condition bv mon- 
archicing our Government whatever new Conceit now 
possesses us. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

[In all senses obsolete or unusual.] 

Also spelled monarchise. 

monarenizer (mon'&r-kl-z&r), n. One who 
plays the monarch, or upholds monarchy ; a 
monarchist. Also spelled monarchiser. [Rare.] 
Let the pride 

Of these our irreligious monarchisers 
Be crown’d in blood. 

Heytcood, Rape of Lucrece, ill. 
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monarchy (mon'&r-ki),n.; pi. monarchies (-kiz). 
[< ME. monarchic = F. monarchic = Sp. mo- 
narquia = Pg. It. monorchia, < LL. monarchic , 
< Gr. fwvapxta, absolute rule, sole power, mon- 
archy, < udvapxoc , a sovereign, monarch: see 
monarch . ] 1. Supreme power wielded by a 

single person ; absolute personal authority. 

They imagined that he [Jesus] . . . should subdue the 
rest or the world, and make Jerusalem the seat of an uni- 
versal monarchy. Hooker , Ecclea. Polity, viL 16. 

But let us not deceive our selves, the pretensions are as 
high and as great at Rome to this Monarchy as ever they 
were. StMingJleet, Sermons, XL It 

2. The principle of government by a monarch ; 
the monarchical system. 

The first, the most ancient, most general, and most ap- 
proved, was the government of one ruling by just laws, 
called monarchy. Raleigh, Hist World, I. Ix. 2. 

I hear there are people among you who think the ex- 
perience of our governments has already proved that re- 
publican governments will not answer. Send those gen- 
try here, to count the blessings of monarchy. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 221. 

3. A government in which the supreme power is 
either actually or nominally lodged in the hands 
of a monarch or sole ruler, who holds his posi- 
tion for life, generally with hereditary succes- 
sion. There have been elective monarchies, in which the 
successor to a deceased sovereign was chosen without obli- 
gatory regard to the hereditanr principle ; but this prin- 
ciple has finally prevailed, to the exclusion of choice, in 
all existing civilized monarchies. The former kingdom 
of Poland was a purely elective monarchy. The German- 
Roman empire was originally, and always nominally, elec- 
tive; but for many centuries the chosen successor was 
almost invariably the heir of the former emperor. An 
absolute or despotic monarchy is one in which the will of the 
monarch or sovereign is supreme over all other authority 
or powers of government ; a limited or constitutional mon- 
archy, one in which the sovereign is limited to the exercise 
of particular powers or functions by the laws or constitu- 
tion of the realm. More or less limited monarchies have 
nearly always existed. About the fifteenth century a note- 
worthy increase of the power of the sovereign took place 
fas in England under Edward IV., in France under Louis 
XL, in Spain under Ferdinand the Catholic and Charles 
V.). Till the close of the eighteenth century the prevalent 
theory and practice on the continent constituted nearly 
unrestricted absolutism ; this has now almost disappeared 
from Europe, while still maintaining a foothold In Asia. 
But whether absolute or limited, the monarch la theoreti- 
cally regarded as the source of all power, and all acts of 
government are done In his name. 

The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be that 
of a state in which a single person, by whatsoever name 
he may be distinguished, is intrusted with the execution 
of the laws, the management of the revenue, and the com- 
mand of the army. But, unless public liberty is protect- 
ed by intrepid and vigilant guardians, the authority of so 
formidable a magistrate will soon degenerate into des- 
potism. Gibbon. 

It has often indeed been noticed that a Feudal Monar- 
chy was an exact counterpart of a Feudal Manor, but the 
reason of the correspondence is only now beginning to 
dawn upon us. Maine, Early Hist of Institutions, p. 77. 

4. The territory ruled over by a monarch; a 
kingdom; an empire. 

What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence? 

Shak ., Rich. III., i. 4. 51. 

5. In theol., the doctrine that there is in the 
Godhead only one principle (apxti), cause (ai- 
r/a). source or fountain (tt yyij) of deity, namely 
Goa the Father, from whom the Son and the 
Holy Ghost derive their divinity. Also monor- 
chia — Fifth Monarchy Men. See fifth- 

Monarda (mo-niir 'da), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1737), namedf after N. Monarttes, a Spanish 
physician and botanist of the 16th century.] 
A genus of labiate plants, type of the tribe 
Monardetc , characterized by the anthers hav- 



Branch of Oswego Tea ^ Monarda didymn ). with Sowers. 

ing a very small connective, the cells confluent 
into one, and by haring a tubular calyx with 
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fifteen nerves, which is almost equally five- 
toothed. They ore odorous erect herbs with entire or 
toothed leaves, and quite large flowers arranged in a few 
terminal or whorled heads, surrounded by many bracts, 
and varying iu color, being bright-red, purple, white, ana 
in one species pale-yellow. About 7 specfea are known, 
all natives of North America. M. punctata, the American 
horsemint, is stimulant and carminative. M. didyma, the 
Oswego tea, or bee-balm, has bright-scarlet flowers and is 
handsome in gardens. 

MonardeflB (mo-n&r'de-e), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tham, 1833), <* Monarda + -eat.] A tribe of 
plants of the natural order Labiates , charac- 
terized by having two perfect ascending sta- 
mens, in which one cell of each anther is either 
wanting or separated from the other, it embraces 
11 genera, Monarda being the type, and about 490 species, 
the majority of which are widely scattered throughout the 
temperate and warmer regions of the earth. 

monardin (mo-nar'din), n. [< Monarda + -in 2 .] 
A crystalline solid which separates from the oil 
of horsemint, Monarda punctata. It is isomeric 
with thymol. 

mon&rsenoUB (raon-hr'se-nus). a. [< Gr. pdvoq, 
single, + aptnjv , male.] In zool ., having but one 
male for several females. 

monarticular (mon-ar-tik'u-liir), a. [< Gr. p6- 
vog, single, + L. articulus, a joint : see articular .] 
In pathol.y affecting a single joint. 

monas (mon'as), n. [NL., < LL. monac , a unit : 
see monad.'] 1. A monad; a raonadiform in- 
fusorian. — 2. [cap.] The typical genus of Mo- 

nadidce. M. lens is an example Monas prodlgl- 

osa, Bacillus prodigious This microscopic organism 
forms short rods ; it is not pathogenic, but is found on 
starchy substances, such as bread, rice, and potatoes, also 
on milk. It produces a red pigment, and it or the sub- 
stances which it discolors are sometimes called blood-rain, 
bleeding bread, bleeding host, and red milk. 

Monasa (mon'a-sa). n. [NL. (Vieillot, 1816), 
an error for Monacha : see Monacha.] A genus 
of South American barbets or puff-birds, of 
the family Buceonidce ; the nun-birds or mon- 
ft8es. There are seven species, of comparatively large 
size, with somber blackish plumage usually relieved with 
white on the face or wings, and coral-rod bills, as M . nigra, 
M. morpheas, and M. nimifrons. Also Monasta, Monastes, 
Monacha , Lypomix, and Scotocharis. See cut at nun-btrd. 

Monascidi® (mon-a-sid'i-e), n. pi. [NL.. < Gr. 
pAvog, alone, + NL. Ascidiee.] A superfamily 
group of tunicates, the Ascidiee simplices; the 
sea-squirts ; simple and either solitary or social 
ascidians. 

monascidian (mon-a-sid'i-an), a. and n. [< Gr. 
p6vog t single, + E. ascidian.] I. a. Simple, as 
an ascidian; not composite or compound, as 
many ascidians are; of or pertaining to the 
Monascidue. 

II. n. A member of the Monascidue ; an ordi- 
nary sea-squirt. 

monase (mon'as), n. [< F. monas e, NL. Mo- 
nasa: see Monasa.] A fissirostral barbet of 
the genus Monasa ; a nun-bird. 

monaster (mon-as'tdr), It. [< Gr. pdvog, single, 
+ aarijo , star.] In embryol ., the original aster 
or single-star figure which occurs in the process 
of caryoeinesis ; the mother-star of the nuclein : 
distinguished from diaster or dyaster. 

monasterial (mon-as-te'ri-al), a. [= Sp. mona- 
sterial = It. monasteriale , < LL. monasterialis , of 
a monastery, < monastcrium , a monastery: see 
monastery.] Of or pertaining to a monastery. 

One of the bishops had been in solitary confinement in 
this monasterial prison 17 years. 

The Century, XXXV. 56, note. 

monasterially (mon-as-te'ri-al-i), adv. Monas- 
tically. 

It is not the habit that makes the monk, many being 
monasterially accoutred who inwardly are nothing leas 
than monachal. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i., Author's ProL {Davies.) 

monastery (mon'as-te-ri), ».; pi. monasteries 
(-riz). [In early ?orm minster , q. v.; = F. mo- 
nas t hr e = Sp. monasterio = Pg. mosteiro = It. mo- 
naster io = OBulg. monastyri , monos tyri = Serv. 
man a stir = Pol. monaster z = Hung, mo no 8 tor (< 
Slav.), < LL. monasterium , < Gr. povaarfjpiov, a 
solitary dwelling, in LGr. a monastery, cf . LGr. 
fwvaoTfjpiog, adj., Gr. uovaaryg, a solitary, LGr. a 
monk, < povd^eiv, be alone, dwell alone, < pbvoq, 
alone : see monoid. Cf . monk , from the same ult. 
source.] A house or other place of residence 
occupied in common by persons seeking reli- 
gious seclusion from the world: commonly ap- 

? lied to such a house exclusively used by monks. 

he term, however, strictly includes tne abbey, the priory, 
the nunnery, and tne friary, and in this broad use is wnon- 
ymous with convent. Monasteries in the Christian church 
were probably first established in the fourth century. 8t 
Benedict of Nursia in the sixth century established a mo- 
nastic rule which has been the foundation of nearly all the 
rules which govern monastic vows. Vows under different 
rules were made from the beginning of Christianity. The 
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number of monasteries in Europe was much diminished at 
the Reformation, when their rich estates were in part ap- 

f tropriated by sovereigns to their own use, and in part trans- 
erred to universities and other educational institutions, 
etc. We owe to the monasteries the first definite begin- 
nings or revival of civilization in many countries, especial- 
ly Germany and France, almost all the missionary work of 
the early middle ages, and the preservation of nearly all 
ancient classical and early medieval literature. The mo- 
nastic life has been practised from pre-Christian times 
among the Buddhists. See rule. 

The hypocrites hath loste their more than pnmeely hab- 
itadons, theyr monasteries, conuentes, hospitalles, preben- 
daries and chaunterye8, with theyr fatte f edyng ana warme 
couches, for yl gotten good wyl home agayne. 

Bp. Bale, Image of the Two Churches, L 
Abbeuile is a goodly faire Citie, . . . wherein . . . are 
many Monasteries of men and women. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 13. 
The ancient Monastery's halls. 

A solemn, huge, and dark rea pile 
Placed on the margin of the Isle. 

Scott, Marmion, ii. 9. 
The eastern monasteries, with the important exception 
of a vow of obedience, differed little from a collection of 
hermitages. They were in the deserts; the monks com- 
monly lived in separate cells ; they kept silence at their 
repasts ; they rivaled one another in tne extravagance of 
their penances. Lecky, Europ. Morals, IL 121. 

Mitered monastery. See miter.— Monasteries' Dis- 
solution Acts, English statutes of 1536 and 1539, vesting 
in the king certain monasteries and other religious houses, 
and the rights and property belonging to them. 

monastic (mo-nas'tik), a. and n. [< F. monas- 
tique = Sp. mondstico = Pg. It. monastico , < LGr. 
povaoriKds, living in solitude, pertaining to a 
monk, < povaoTtfty a monk: see monastery.] I. 
a. 1 . Pertaining to or characteristic of monks 
or nuns; ascetic: as, monastic life, vows, or prac- 
tices. 

The clergy, and the monastic orders especially, had been 
good farmers. Stubbs Const. Hist, | 464. 

2. Adapted to or suitable for monks or nuns; 
of ascetic character or use : as, monastic build- 
ings or architecture ; monastic seclusion. 

To forswear the full stream of the world, and to live in 
a nook merely monastic. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 442. 

The grounds of the villa, raised on the ancient walls of 
the monastic precinct, look down at once on the waves of 
Hadria. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 298. 

3. An epithet noting a style of book-decoration 
in which medieval forms of compact ornament 
are strongly stamped on the siaes or back of 
the book without any use of gold-leaf Mo- 

nastic bishop, in the ancient Celtic churches of Ireland 
and Scotland, and sometimes in other countries in the 
earlier middle ages— (a) an abbot who was also a bishop; 
or (b) a monk consecrated biahop, resident in a monastery, 
and exercising hia office in confirmations, ordinations, etc., 
but without jurisdiction.— Monastic vows, the vows im- 
posed under monastic rule. They are three in number, 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

II. n. A monk; a religious recluse. 

An art . . . preserved amongst the monasticks. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels In Africa, p. 143. 
It seems plain that the treble value was intended spe- 
cially to protect the new monastics in their tithea by height- 
ening the peril of disputing them. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 

monastical (mo-nas'ti-kal), a. [< monastic + 
-al.] Same as monastic." 
monastically (mo-nas'ti-kal-i), adv. In a mo- 
nastic manner; in a retired manner; after the 
manner of monks. Swift. 
monastidsm (mo-nas'ti-sizm), n. [< monastic 
4- -ism.] 1 . The corporate life of religions com- 
munities under the vows of poverty, celibacy, 
and obedience to a superior; the monastic sys- 
tem or condition. 

It may be questioned whether anything but monastidsm 
could have kept the church and clergy free from the po- 
litical combinations and dangers of tne early time. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 84. 

2. The condition or state of living like a monk, 
in religious retirement from the world. 

In older Anglo-Saxon Britain monastidsm itself had but 
seldom aspired either to the dreamy quietude of the East 
or the passionate and excessive austerity of the West : it 
was a religious profession, no more. 

MUman, Latin Christianity, vii. 1. 

monasticon (mo-nas'ti-kon), n. [< LGr. povaa - 
tuc&v , neut. of povaaru t6c, monastic : see monas- 
tic.] A book relating to or describing monas- 
teries. 

monatomic (mon-a-tom'ik), a. [< Gr. pdvos, 
single, + &rouog, atom: see atomic.] Having 
the same valence or atomicity as hydrogen, 
represented by unity. 

monanl (mo-nal'), n. [Also inonal , manaul, mi - 
naul ; E. IncL] A pheasant ; specifically, an im- 
peyan, or pheasant of the genus Lophophorus, 
and especially L. impeyanus. See cut under 
Impeyan pheasant. 

The magnificent Monauls, Lophophorus. 

A. Newton, Encyc. Brit, XVIII. 733. 
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monaulofl (mp-n&'los), n . ; pi. monauli (-11). 
[L., also monaulus , < Gr. p6vav%oq, a single flute, 

< single, + atMf, pipe, flute.] A Greek 
flute or flageolet consisting of a single pipe or 
reed, as opposed to the diaulos , or double flute. 

Monaulufl (mo-n&'lus), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 1816), 

< monaul.] A genus of PhasianicUe; the mo- 
nauls : same as Lophophorus . 

monaural (mon-A'ral), a. [< Gr. p6voc, single, 
+ L .auris = E. ear 1: see aural *.] 1. Having 
only one ear. — 2. Referring^o or involving the 
use of a single ear. 

Direction cannot be appreciated by monaural observa- 
tion. Pop. Sd. Mo., XXXIII. 87. 

monaxial (mon-ak'si-al), a. [< Gr. p6vo$, sin- 
gle, + L. axis , axis: see axial.] Having but 
one axis ; uniaxial. 

monaxon (mon-ak'son), a. and n. [< Gr. p6vo$, 
single, + axis: see axon.] I. a. Having 
one axis, as a sponge-spicule ; monaxial. Also 
monaxonial. 

JL n. A sponge-spicule of the group Monax- 
onia. 

Monaxonia (mon-ak-so'ni-a) , n. pi. [NL. , < Gr. 
p6voc, single, + axis.} Monaxon or uni- 
axial sponge-spicules, having one straight or 
curved axis. 

monaxonial (mon-ak-sd'ni-al), a . [< monaxon 
+ - ial .] Same as monaxon.' 

monaxonic(mon-ak-son / ik), a. [< monaxon 4* 
-to.] Having but one axis; uniaxial. 

A spherical (horaaxonic) or cone-shaped ( monaxonic ) 
perforated shell of membranous consistence known as the 
central capsule. Encye. Brit., XIX. 849. 

Monaxonida (mon-ak-son'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < 
Monaxonia 4- -4da .] A suborder of sponges, of 
the order Chondrospongice, having monaxon spic- 
ules or being without supporting skeleton, the 
spicules tylostylar and usually situated radially . 
It includes such families as Tethyidce , Sollasel- 
lidcB , Spirastrellidce , Suberamatidce , and Suberi - 
tides. Lendenfeld . 

monazite (mon'a-zit), n. [Irreg. < Gr. povd&tv, 
be solitary: see monastery.] A phosphate of 
the cerium metals, usually containing some 
thorium silicate. It is a rare mineral, occurring in 
small brownish-red or yellowish-brown monoclinic crystals, 
also massive with resinous luster, and Is found at Norwich 
in Connecticut, in North Carolina, among the Urals, and 
elsewhere. It is a prominent accessory constituent of 

E snitic rocks in some localities, and when these rocks 
ve been disintegrated by natural causes it has been (as 
in North Carolina and Brazil) obtained, by washing tne 
gravels, in very large quantities, 
monchet, v. An obsolete form of munch. 
monckt, n. An obsolete spelling of monk . 
Moncrieff gun-carriage. See gun-carriage. 
Monday (mun da), n. [< ME. Monday, Moncu- 
day, < AS. mdnahdceg , rarely contr. mondeeg (= 
OFries. monendei , monadd = D. maandag = 
MLG. mdndach , manendach = OHG. mdnetac , 
MHG. maniac, G. montag = Icel. mdnadagr = 
Sw. mdndag = Dan. mandag ), Monday, lit. 
‘moon’s day,’ < monan , gen. of mona , moon, 4- 
dceg, day : see moon 1 and day 1 . The day was so 
called after its name in L., dies lunce. lunaj dies 
(> P. lundi ), tr. Gr. j) ryg Xe'kfpnj c ypkpa. ‘the 
moon’s day.’ See week.] The second day of 
the week. 


The next according to the course of the dayes of the 
week was the idoll of the moone, whereof we yet retaine 
the name of Monday instead of Mooneday. 

VertUgan, Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, ill. 

Black Monday, (a) Easter Monday, the 14th of April, 
1360. 8ee the quotation. 

The 14 day of April and the morrow after Easter day. 
King Edward [III.] with his hoast lay before the citty or 
Paris, which day was full darke of mist and haile and so 
bitter cold that many men dyed on their horses with cold ; 
wherefore vnto this day it hath beene called the Blacke 
Monday. Stow, Annals, p. 264. 

Hence— (6) Any Easter Monday. 

Then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding 
on Black-Monday last. Shak., M. of V., ii. 5. 25. 

(c) The first Monday after schoolboys' holidays.— Blue 
Monday, the Monday before Lent : so called in Bavaria, 
from the color with which churches are ornamented on 
that day.— Cobbler's Monday, Collop Monday, Hand- 
sel Monday. See the qualifying words. 

Mondayish, (mun'da-isli), a. [< Monday + 
-isfe 1 .] Tired; worn out; weary: said of clergy- 
men who suffer from fatigue after their Sunday 
services. [Colloq.] 

mondaynet, a. An obsolete form of mundane. 

monde (mond), n. [< F. motide = Sp. Pg. mundo 
= It. mondo, < L. mundus, the world : see mound*, 
mundane .] 1. The world: generally used in 

phrases adopted from the French: as, the beau 
monde, the world of fashion. — 2. A globe used 
as an ensign of royalty: usually tnound. See 
mound *. 


mondi&Ut. a. [ME., < OF. mondial, mundial, of 
the world, < monde, the world: see monde , 
mound*.] Worldly; mundane. 

A gret man this was, And of noble fame, 

And wel at ease of goodes mondiaU. 

Bom. of Partenay (B. E. T. 8.), L 18. 

moneH, n. A Middle English form of moon 1. 
mone 2 t, V. and n. A Middle English form of 
moan 1 . 

moneSt, v. t. [< ME. monien, < AS. manian, moni - 
an, bring to mind, exhort, advise, instruct, tell, 
claim, = OS. manon = 0 Fries, monia = OHG. 
manon , manen , admonish, suggest; akin to 
wean 1 , mind 1 , mine*, etc.] To admonish; ad- 
vise; explain. 

What may this mene, quod these mene ; 

Mono it us mare. 

MS. Lincoln A. L 17, f. 233. (HaUiweU.) 

By a tale y shal 30a mane 

That fyl betwyx the fadyr aud the aone. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 8. ( HalUweU .) 

moneH, n. [ME. ; appar. a var. of mine*, af- 
fected by mon e 3 .] Mind; preference. 

Kni3tea and squier 
Alle dronken of the ber. 

But Horn alone 
Nadde therof no mane. 

King Horn (E. E. T. B.\ L 1114. 

mone 6 t, n. [ME., < AS. gemdna , society, gemeene, 
common: see mean*.] A companion. 

Nolde he no3t go one [alonek 

Athulf was his mom. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.X L 62& 

monety, ». A Middle English form of money. 
mone 7 t, v. i. Same as moun*. 
monedan, moneciouB, etc. See monadan, etc. 
monekt, n. A Middle English form of monk. 
monemakerf, n. A Middle English form of 
money-maker. York Plays, Int., p. xxi. 
monembryary (mon-em'bri-a-ri), a. [< Gr. p6- 
vog, single, 4* ep^pvov, an embryo : see embryo 
and -ary.] Having a single embryo, 
mone-pinst, n. pi. An obsolete variant of mun- 
pins. 

moner (mo'nfcr), n. [< NL. moneron, q. v.] An 
organism having the form of a non-nucleated 
protoplasmic body, in which no definite struc- 
ture can be discerned. The moners consist of indif- 
ferent protoplasm containing no nucleus or endoplast, and 
thus are conveniently, If not naturally, distinguished from 
the higher series of protozoans known as Endoplaetica. 
Monera (mo-ne'rfi), n . pi. [NL., pi. of mone- 
ron.] 1 . Haeckel’s name of a class of protozoans 
of the simplest possible characters. The Monera 
are apparently structureless particles of protoplasm, agree- 
ing with other rhizopods in protruding pseudopods, but 
differing from the normal axnoebolds in lacking any recog- 
nizable nucleua Unlike foraminifers, they form no shell. 
The group is provisional, and perhaps hypothetical. The 
name is thatof alegitimate biological conception ; but since 
It is by no means certain that every moner is not a stage 
or state of a somewhat more definitely organized rhizopod, 
the group so named has no assured zoological standing. 
The Monera are sometimes nominally divided into Qym~ 
nomonera and Lepomonera , the former of which are always 
naked, while the latter may acquire a cell-wall. Also Mo- 
ntrozoa. 

2. [1. c.] Plural of moneron. 
moneral (mo-ne'ral), a. [< Monera + -al.] 
Same as moneran. 

moneran (mo-ne'ran), a. and n. [< Monera + 
-an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to a moner, or 
to the Monera. Also moneric , moneral. 

II. n. A moner or moneron. 
monergism (mon'ar-jizm), n. [< Gr. pdvos, sin- 
gle, + tpyov, = E. work (see erg), + -ism.] In 
thcol., the doctrine that the Holy Spirit is the 
only efficient agent in regeneration — that the 
human will possesses no inclination to holiness 
until regenerated, and therefore cannot cooper- 
ate in regeneration. 

moneric (mo-ne'rik), a. [< Monera + 4c.] Same 
as moneran. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., $ 394. 
moneron (mo-ne'ron), pi. monera (-ra). 
[NL., irreg. <*Gr./iot^pw, single, solitary/ p6vo$, 
single (see monad), + apapioKeiv Wap), join, fit 
(cf. ddipyc, doubly fitted).] A moner. 

Each individual living particle of this structureless mass 
[protoplasm] is called a Moneron. 

Haeckel, Evolution of Man (tranaX II. 31. 

To pot his [Haeckel's] views into a few words, he con- 
ceives that all forms of life originally commenced as mo- 
nera, or simple particles of protoplasm, and that these 
monera originated from not-livlng matter. Huxley. 

Monerozoa (mo-ne-ro-zo'fi), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
povr/pyg, single, solitary (see moneron ), + (£ov, an 
animal.] Same as Monera . Haeckel. 
monerozoan (mo-ne-ro-zd'an), a. and n. [< 
Monerozoa + -aw.] I,* a. Of or pertaining to 
the Monera or Monerozoa. 

II. n. A moner or moneron. 


monerozoic (mo-ne-ro-zo'ik), a. [< Monerozoa 
+ -tc.l Same as monerozoan. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, Micros., $ 473. 

monernla (mo-ner'$-ia), n. ; pi. moner ul(t (-le). 
[NL., dim., ( Gr. povipw, single, solitary: see 
moneron.] In embryol. , a name given by Haeckel 
to a supposed non-nucleated stage of an im- 
pregnated ovum, when it has the form-value 
of a simple cytode, or moner. it is supposed that 
the nucleated ovum, immediately upon fecundation by 
spermatozoa, undergoes retrogressive metamorphosis, 
loses its nucleus, and becomes a mere mass of protoplasm ; 
that then a new nucleus is formed, in the formation of 
which the spermatic protoplasm takes part; and that there- 
upon the ovum resumes its form-value of a nucleated ceU 
as a cytula, having been a monernla in the interval be- 
tween the loss of tne original nucleus and the acquisition 
of the new one. The word Is oue of a series, other mem- 
bers of which are cytula, morula, Uastula, and gaetrula. 
Moneses (mo-ne'sez), n. [NL. (Salisbury, 
1821), nrob. so named on account of the pretty 
and solitary flower ; < Gr. pdvoc, alone, + yatQ, de- 
light.] A genus of plants of the natural order 
Ericacew and the tnbe Pyrolece , characterized 
by spreading petals, by the capsule opening up- 
ward from the base, and by solitary flowers. 
There is but a single species, M. unijlora, the one-flowered 
pyrola, which is a small perennial with rounded and veiny 
serrate leaves and a scape bearing a white or rose-colored 
flower. It is a native or middle and northern Europe, the 
oolder parts of America, and Japan, 
monesia (mo-ne'§i&), n. [Origin uncertain.] A 
vegetable extract thought to be derived from 
the bark of Chrysophyllum glyciphleeum, export- 
ed from Brazil in hard thick cakes. It seems to 
have some stomachic, alterative, and astringent 
properties.— Monesia bark. See Chrysophyllum. 
monesin (mo-ne'sin), n. [< monesia + -4n*.] 
An acrid principle obtained from monesia, and 
considered identical with saponin, 
monestet. v. t . A Middle English form of monish. 
monetagium (mon-e-ta'ji-um), w. [ML.] Same 
as moneyage, 2. 

monetarily (mon'- or mun'e-ta-ri-li), adv. As 
regards monetary affairs; from a monetary 
point of view; financially, 
monetary (mon'- or mun'e-ta-ri), a. [= F. 
montitaire = Sp. monetario =’ Pg. monetario, 
moedeiro = It. monetario l pertaining to money, 

< L. monetarius, pertaining to the mint; as a 
noun, a mint-master, a minter; < moneta, mint, 
money: see money. Cf. minter, ult. < L. mo- 
netarius.] 1. Pertaining to money; consist- 
ing of money. — 2. Financial.— Monetary chain, 
a chain of precious metal each link of which is 01 definite 
weight or value : such links were formerly used as money. 
— Monetary unit, the unit of currency. In the United 
States this is the gold dollar, having a standard weight of 
25.8 graina The unit is the pound In the British empire, 
the franc in France, the mark In Germany. 

monetht, monethlyt. Obsolete forms of month, 
monthly . 

monetization (mon # - or mun # e-ti-za'shon), n. 
[= F. monetisation ; as monetize + -ation.] The 
act of monetizing; the act or process of giving 
something the character of money or of coin- 
ing it into money: as, the monetization of silver, 
monetize (mon'- or mun'e-tiz), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. monetized, ppr. monetizing. [< L. moneta, 
money (see money), + -ize.] To give the char- 
acter of money to ; legalize as money ; coin into 
money. 

money (mun'i), w. [Formerly also mony, monic; 

< ME. moneye, mone, monoye , < OF. moneie, mo- 
noie , monnoye, F. monnaie = Pr. Sp. moneda = 
Pg. moeda = It. moneta , < L. moneta , a mint, 
money: see mint 1 , which is also ult. from L. 
moneta, and thus a doublet of money.] 1 . Coin, 
or, more strictly, current coin ; stamped metal 
that maybe given in exchange for commodities ; 
gold, silver, or other metal, stamped by public 
authority and used as the medium of exchange : 
in this sense used only collectively. 

Forthe thei went alle thre 
To pay the acheperde his moni. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 53. ( HallixctU .) 

Every man also gave him a piece of money. Job IxlL 1L 

2. In a wider sense, any article of value which 
is generally accepted as a medium of exchange ; 
also, by extension, something which, though 
possessing little or no intrinsic value, is recog- 
nized and accepted as a substitute for money 
as above defined, such as paper money ; any cir- 
culating medium of exchange. Money Is adopted 
for the sake of convenience to facilitate the exchange of 
one kind of wealth for another and as a standard of value. 
Its common form is that of a stamped metallic currency : 
but in primitive times, among uncivilized peoples, and 
under special conditions by civilized people, many other 
articles have been used as money. Bank-notes, green- 
backs, gold and silver certificates of the United States 
government, etc., all representing coin, are called paper 
money , and are used for convenience Instead of the coin 
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itself. Money in this sense is not often used in the plural, 
unless to indicate sums of money or different systems of 
money or coinage. 8ee def. 4. 

Importune him for my moneyi. Shak., T. of A. t ii. 1. 16. 
Eveiy lady should meet her lord, 

When he is newly come frae sea ; 

Some wf hawks, and some wi‘ hounds, 

And other some wi' gay monie. 

The Knight's Ghod (Child s Ballads, I. 210). 

What moneys I have is at your disposing; and upon 
twelve I will meet you at the palace with it. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 2. 

There are several different sorts of paper money ; but the 
circulating notes of banks and bankers are the species 
which is best known, which seems best adapted for this 
purpose. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, II. ii. 

Money is bought and sold like other things, whenever 
other things are bought and sold for money. Whoever 
sells corn, or tallow, or cotton, buys money. 

J. S. MiU, Pol. Ecoa., III. viii. } 2. 

Our ancestors in Maryland and Virginia, before the revo* 
lutionary war, and for some time after, in default of gold 
and silver, used tobacco as money, made it money by law, 
reckoned the fees and salaries of government officers in 
tobacco, and collected the public taxes in that article. 

Cyc. of Pol. Sei., II. 879. 

Money is the medium of exchange. Whatever performs 
this function, does this work, is money, no matter what it 
is made of, and no matter how it came to be a medium at 
first, or why it cohtinues to be such. 

Walker, Pol. Econ., III. UL 144. 

With the aid of money all the difficulties of barter dis- 
appear ; for money consists of some commodity which all 
people in the country are willing to receive in exchange, 
and which can be divided into quantities of any amount 
Almost any commodity might be used as money in the 
absence of a better material. In agricultural countries 
corn was so used in former times. 

Jevons, Pot Econ., p. 104. 

3. Property, in whatever form, which is read- 
ily convertible into or serves the same pur- 
poses as money as above defined; available 
assets ; wealth : as, a man of money. 

The moneye on this molde that men so faste hoi den, 

Tel me to whom that tresour appendeth ? 

Piets Ploieman (AX 1. 43. 

Money can neither open new avenues to pleasure, nor 
block up the passages of anguish. Johnson. 

Money, taken in the largest sense, as the representative 
of all kinds of property. Is one of the greatest means of 
human education. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 266. 

4. The currency of any country or nation ; a 
denomination or designation of value, whether 
represented in the coinage or not : in this sense 
also used in the plural: as, English money; the 
weights and moneys of different nations; a 
money of account. 

For right ala thai boght ihesu fre 
For thritty penis of thaire monS, 

So war thai sold to thaire enmy 
Euer thritty iews for a peny. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.\ p. 89. 

Words are the tokens current and accepted for conceits, 
as moneys are for values. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 235. 

5. A way or line of investing money. [Colloq. 
or vulgar.] 

I sell dry fruit, sir. in February and March, because I 
must be doing something, and green fruit ’s not my money 
then. May hew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 96. 
Acknowledgment money. 8ee acknowledgment.— Add- 
ed money. See odd.— Bent money, bowed money, a 
coin purposely bent and given as a love-token, or In certain 
cases used as a votive offering. Such coins seem to have 
been bent to prevent their use as mouey. 

I bequeathe him my rope of bowed nobles that I hang my 
great whistle containing CCC angels. 

Will of Sir Edward Hoicard, 1512, in Archieologia, 
[XXXVIII. 870. 

Cargo money or Guinea money, a peculiar species of 
porcelain shell used as money in Guinea.— China money, 
the name given (in the provincial form ehany or “chains* 
money ) to tokens of porcelain issued by the Pinxton China 
Works in East Derbyshire. They were oval, plano-convex 
in section, and bore ou the convex side their value in 
large figures, as 5s. , 7s. See china-token. — Coat-and- con- 
duct money. See coat*.— Conscience money. See con- 
science.— Covered money, a technical phrase used In 
United States legislation and administration for money 
which has been deposited in the Treasury in the usual 
manner, and which can be drawn out only to pay an appro- 

S riation made by Congress — Creation money, effec- 
Lve money, fairy money. See the qualifying words. 
—Flat money, paper currency issued by a government 
as money, but not based on coin or bulliou ; paper cur- 
rency containing no promise to pay coin, and therefore 
not convertible into coin. [Colloq.] 

This overflowing deluge of fiat money alarmed and dis- 
sipated the old-fashioned gold and silver coins of our pro- 
genitors. The Century, XXXVI. 763. 

Fiddler's money. See fiddler.— Tor love or money. 
See fore 1.— For money, for cash : on the stock exchange, 
in the case of a contract for money, the securities sold are 
transferred immediately to a designated name, and the 
broker for the buyer pays for them : distinguished from 
for the account (which see, under account).— For my 
moneyt, to my mind ; what I prefer. 

A horn for my money. Shak., Much Ado, 1L 8. 63. 
Guinea money, see cargo money. — Hammered money. 
See hammer^.— Hard money, metallic money; coin. 
[T T . 8.] 


I du believe hard coin the stuff 
Fer lectioneers to spout on ; 

The people ’s oilers soft enough 
To make hard money out on. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., vi. 

Imprest money. See imprest?. — Kimmerldge-coal 
money, small circular pieces of ahale two or three Inches 
in diameter and a quarter of an inch thick, bearing the 
marks of having been turned in a lathe, found near Sraed- 
more in the parish of Great Kimmeridge, in Dorset, Eng- 
land, in the soil, two or three feet from the surface. 

It is considered probable that the Kimeridge coal-money 
may be simply the refuse from which rings or armlets have 
been turned lu a lathe, or they may be the bases of vases 
or bowls. 

H. B. Woodward, Geol. of Eng. and Wales, 2d ed., p. 336. 
Lawful, lucky, maundy, milled money. See the quali- 
fying words.— Money makes the mare go. See mare i. 
— Money of account. See account . — Money of neces- 
sity. See necessity . — Money on call See coin.— Paper 
money. See def. 2.— Pot Of money, a large amount of 
money ; a heavy sum. [Colloq. ] — Present money. Same 
as ready money. 

I am not furnish'd with the present money. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 1. 34. 
Ready money, money paid or ready to be paid at the time 
a transaction is completed ; cash ; also used adjectively : 
as, a ready-money purchase. 

Hee Is your slaue while you pay him ready Money, but 
If hee once befriend you, your Tyrant, and you had better 
deserue his hate then his trust 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographle, A Shop-keeper. 
Let 's e’en compound, and for the Present Live, 

’Tis all the Ready Mony Fate can give. 

Cowley, Pindaric Odes, viii. 6. 
Right moneyt, money paid as the condition or consider- 
ation of acquiring a right to the purchase of lands. 

As no right money is, to be paid for these lands, and quit- 
rent of two shillings sterling a hundred, demandable some 
years hence only, it is highly presumable that they will al- 
ways be held upon a more desirable footing than where 
both these are laid on with a veiy heavy hand. 

Washington, quoted In H. B. Adams, Washington's 
[Interest in Western Lands. 

Soft money, paper money. [Slang, U. S.]— To coin 
money. See coinl .— Token money. See token.— To 
make money, to gain or procure money; become rich.— 
To take eggs for money. See egg!.— Value of money. 
See the quotation. 

It will be well to deal with a use of the phrase value of 
money which has led to much confusion. In mercantile 
phraseology the value of money means the interest charged 
for the use of loanable capital. Thus, when the market 
rate of interest is high, money is said to be dear, when it 
Is low, money is regarded as cheap. Whatever may be the 
force of the reasons in favour of this use, it is only men- 
tioned here for the purpose of excluding it. For our pres- 
ent subject, the value of a thing is what it will exchange 
for ; the value of money is what money will exchange for, 
or its purchasing power. If prices are low, money will buy 
much of other things, and is of high value. The value of 
money ia inversely as general prices, falling as they rise 
and rising as they fall. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 721. 

White money, silver coin ; also, coin of base metal imi- 
tating silver. 

Here’s a seal’d bag of a hundred; which indeed 
Are counters all, only some sixteen groats 
Of white money i’ the mouth on ’t 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, II. 1. 
(8ee also earnest-money, head-money, light-money , pin 
money, ship-money.) = 8yn. 1 and 2. Money, Cash. Money 
was primarily minted metal, as copper, brass, silver, gold, 
but later any circulating medium that took the place of 
such coins : as, wampum waa used as money in trade with 
the Indians; paper money. Cash is ready money, primari- 
ly coin, but now also anything that is accepted as money : 
it is opposed to credit. 

money (mun'i), r. t. [< money , ft.] 1. To sup- 
ply with money. 

Knaves have friends, especially when they are well 
monied. Greene, Conny-Catching, ii. 

I know, Melitus, he out of his own store 
Hath monied Casselane the generaL 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, i. 1. 

2. To convert into money; exchange for money. 
[Rare.] 

Our prey was rich and great, 

... a hundred flftie mares, 

All Borrell, . . . and these soone-monied wares. 

We draue into Neleius’ towne, faire Pylos, all by night 
Chapman, Iliad, xL 590. 

moneyage (mun'i-aj), n, [< OF. moneage , mon- 
neage , monaage , monetage , F. monnayage = Sp. 
monedaje , minting, = Pg. moedagem = It. mono - 
taggio, < ML. * monetaticum , also monetagium 
(after OF.), a land-tax, mint, < L. monetn , mint, 
money: see money.'] 1. A mintage; the right 
of coining or minting money. Cowell . — 2. A 
tribute formerly paid in England by tenants to 
their lord, in return for his undertaking not 
to debase the money which he had the right to 
coin. Also monetagium. 

Moneyage was also a general land-tax of the same nature, 
levied by the two first Norman kings, and abolished by the 
charter of Henry L Hume, Hist. Eng., App. 2. 

money-bag (mun'i-bag), n. 1 . A bag for money ; 
a purse. — 2. A large purse, 
moneybags (mun'i-oagz), n. A wealthy per- 
son. [Slang.] 

money-bill (mun'i-bil), w. 1. A bill for raising 
or granting money, (a) In the British Parliament, a 


bill for granting aids and supplies to the crown. Such 
bills originate in the House of Commons, and are rarely 
altered substantially in the House of Lords. Sir E. May. 
(b) In the United States Congress, a bill or project of law 
for raising revenue and making grants or appropriations 
of the public money. The Constitution of the United 
States, Article I., Section VII., provides that “All bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the Houseof Representa- 
tives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments, as on other bills.' 

money-box ( mun'i-boks) , n. A box for holding 
money or for receiving contributions of money. 

money-broker (mun'i-bro # k6r), n. A broker 
who deals in money. 

money-changer (mun'i-cban'j6r), n. A chan- 
ger of money ; a money-broker. 

money-corn (mun'i-kora), n. Same as mang- 
corn. 

money-cowry (mun'i-kou'ri), n. A shell, Cy- 
prcea moneta , extensively used as money or cur- 
rency in parts of Asia, Africa, Polynesia, etc. 
See cut under cowry. 

money-dealer (mun'i-deM£r), n. A dealer 
in money ; a money-changer. 

money-drawer (mun ' i - dr& " £r), n. A shop- 
keeper’s drawer for the keeping of money re- 
ceived or used in the course of business; a till. 

money-dropper (mun ' i-dropter), n. A sharper 
who drops a piece of money on the street and 
pretends to have found it, in order to dupe the 
person to whom he addresses himself. 

A rascally money -dropper. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xv. 

moneyed (mun'id), a. [Also monied ; < money 
+ -ed 2 .] 1 . Supplied with mouey ; rich in mon- 
ey; having money; able to command money ; 
wealthy; affluent. 

A means to Invite monied men to lend to the merchants, 
for the continuing and quickening of trade. 

Bacon, Usury (ed. 1887). 

When I think of the host of pleasant, monied, well-bred 
yonng gentlemen, who do a little learning and much boat- 
ing by Cam and Isis, the vision is a pleasant one. 

Huxley , Universities. 


2. Consisting of money ; in the form of money : 
as, moneyed capital. 

If exportation will not balance importation, away must 
your silver go again, whether moneyed or not moneyed. 

Locke. 

Moneyed corporation. See corporation. 
moneyer (mun 'i-6r),ft. [Formerly also mower ; 

< ME. mony our j < OF. monier , monnier, monoier, 
monnoyeur f F. monnayeur = Sp. monedero = Pg. 
moedeiro = It. monetario , monetiere y < LL. mone- 
ta ri us, a mint-master, minter: see monetary , 
and cf. minter , ult. a doublet of moneyer.] 1. 
One who coins money; a minter; amint-master. 

Impairment in allay can only happen either by the dis- 
honesty of the moneyers or ni inters or by counterfeiting 
the coin. Sir M. Hale , Hist. Pleas of the Crown, xviii. 

They [Greek coins] hear magistrates’ names on both 
sides ; that on the obverse, in the nominative case, is the 
moneyer' s name. B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 266. 

2. A banker; one who deals in money. Johnson. 

But se what gold han vserere, 

And silver eke in her gamers, 

Taylagiers, and these monyours. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6811. 

Company of moneyers, certain officers of the British 
mint, under whose responsibility and superintendence 
the various moueys of the realm were manufactured. 
Their duties were transferred in 1837 to other officers under 
the more immediate appointment of the master of the 
mint. Imp. Diet 

money-flower (mun'i-flouter), n. The common 
honesty, Lunaria annua ( L . biennis). 
money-grubber (mun'i-grubter), n. An avari- 
cious or rapacious person. Lamb. [Colloq.] 
money-jobber (mun'i-jobter), n. A dealer in 
money or coin. 

A public bank by this expedient might cut off much of 
the dealings of private bankers and money-jobbers. 

Hume, Essays, Ii. 3. 

money-land (mun'i-land), ft. In law : (a) Land 
articled or devised to be sold and turned into 
money, in equity reputed as money. (6) Money 
articled or bequeathed to be invested in land, 
in equity having many of the qualities of real 
estate. [Rare in both senses.] 
money-lender (mun'i-len*dfcr), w. One who 
lends money on interest, 
moneyless (mun'i-les), a. [Formerly moniless; 

< ME. moneyeles , monelees; < money + Jess.] 
1 . Without money ; poor ; impecunious. 

Meteles and nwneyles on Malueme hulles. 

Piers Plowman (C). x. 295. 
Poore thou art, and knowne to be 
Even as monUesse as he. 

Herrick, To his Saviour, a Child, a Present by a Child. 
His hope was to unite the rich of both classes in defence 
against the landless and moneyless multitudes. 

Froude, Cscsar, p. 142. 
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2. Acting or operating otherwise than through 
money ; beyond the range of money influence. 

Bribery and corruption solicit*, paltring the free and 
monilesse power of discipline with a cam all satisfaction 
by the purse. Milton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 

money-maker (mun'i-ma'k6r), n. 1. A coiner 
of counterfeit money. Halliwell . — 2. One who 
accumulates money. 

money-making (mun'i-ma'king), w. The act 
or process of accumulating money or acquir- 
ing wealth. 

The Jews were the first; their strange obstiuancy in 
money making made them his perpetual victims. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, xL 8. 

money-making (mun 'i-ma r king), a . Lucra- 
tive; profitable: as, a money-making business, 
money-market (mun'i-m&Hket), n. The mar- 
ket or field for the investment or employment 
of money; the sphere within which financial 
operations are carried on. 
money-matter (mun'i-mat'6r), «. A matter 
or affair involving the relationship of debtor 
and creditor; something in which money is 
concerned. m 

What if you and I, Kick, should inquire how money- 
matters stand between us? Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 

money-monger (mun'i-mung # g6r), n. A dealer 
in money ; a usurer. Davies. 

Thievery needs no more than the name to prove it a 
water of stealth, ... a sin which usurers and money- 
mongers do bitterly tail at Rev. T. Adams , Works, 1. 186. 

money-mongering (mun'i-mung'g6r-ing), n. 
Dealing with money (in a grasping way). Davies . 

The last place in which he will look for the cause of his 
misery is in that very money-mongering to which he now 
clings as frantically as ever. Kingsley, Yeast, xv. 

money-order (mun'i-or'dGr), n . An order, pay- 
able at sight, granted, upon payment of tfie 
sum and a small commission, by one post-office, 
and payable at another — Honey-order office, 
(a) In the United States, a division of the post-office de- 
partment of the government, the office of the superin- 
tendent of the money-order system. (6) A money-order 
post-office.— Honey-order post-office, in the United 
States, a post-office designated by the Postmaster-General 
to issue and pay money-orders, 
money-pot (mun'i-pot), n. A money-box, espe- 
cially of earthenware, from which coins can be 
taken only by breaking the vessel. 
money-SCrivener (inun'i-skriv' 7 n6r), n. A per- 
son who raises money for others; a money- 
broker. 

Suppose a young unexperienced man In the hands of 
moneyscrivenere ; such fellows are like your wire-drawing 
mills ; if they get hold of a man's finger, they will pull in 
his whole body at last. Arbuthnot, Hist. Johu Bull. 

money-spider (mun'i-spUdfcr), w. A small spi- 
der of the family Attidee , Epiblemum scenicum, 
of common occurrence in North America, sup- 
posed to prognosticate good luck or the receipt 
of money to the person it crawls on. 
money-spinner (mun'i-Bpin'Gr), n. Same as 
motieyspider. 

money's-worth (mun'iz-w6rth), n. 1. Some- 
thing as good as money, or that will bring 
money. 

There is either money or money' s-wort h In all the contro- 
versies of life. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

2. Full value; something that is worth what 
one pays for it. 

money-taker (mun'i-ta*k6r), n. 1. One whose 
office it is to receive payments of money ; es- 
pecially, a doorkeeper at some public place who 
receives the money for admissions. — 2f. One 
who is open to bribery. 

Sayth master mony-taker, greasd i’ th’ fist, 

“And if tho[ul comst in danger, for a noble 
He stand thy friend.” 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. 8.X p. 48. 

moneywort (mun'i-w^rt), n. The cree 
herb Lysimachia Nummularia : so called from 
its round leaves. See Lysimachia , creeping- 
jenny , and herb-twopence. The name is given also 
to several other plants, as Thymus chamatdrys, Anagallis 
tenella . etc.— Conilsll moneywort, Sibthorpia European. 
mong 1 (mung), n . [Also mang; < ME. mong, 
many , < AS. gemang, gemong , a mingled throng, 
crowd, assembly, esp. in the phrase on gemang, 
on gemong , or simply gemang , gemong (= OS. 
on gemange ), among: see among and minyl. 
Cf. mong 2 .] If. Mixture; association. 

Ich nabbe no mong . . . with the world. 

Old Eng. Horn. (ed. Morris), L 186. 

2. A mixture of grain; a mixture of barley 
ground up with husks for feeding swine; a 
mash of bran and malt. Also many. [Prov. 
Eng.l 

mong^t, v. [<ME. mongen, mangen, < AS. man- 
gian , gemangian (= Icel. manga), trade, traffic 
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(cf. Icel. tnang, trade, business); appar. < L. 
mango , a trader, slave-dealer, but in form at 
least associated with gemang , gemong , a min- 
gled throng, crowd: see motig 1 .] I. intrans. To 
trade ; traffic. Ancren Riwle. 

II. trans. To trade in ; traffic in ; deal in. 

Repent you, marchantes, your atraunge marchandises 
Of personages, prebends, avowsons, of benefices, 

Of landes, of leaser of office, of fees, 

Your monging of vitayles, corne, butter, and cheese. 

The Funeralles of King Edward the Sixt (1660). (Nares.) 

mong 3 (mung), prep. An abbreviated form of 
among : usually written ’ mong . 
mongan (mong'gan), n. [A native name.] A 
phalanger, Phalangista herbertensis , of the Her- 
bert river country. Queensland, 
mongcom, n. [Also mun corn; < ME. mong- 
corn; < mong 1 + cor wL] Same as mangcorn. 
monger (mung'g^r), n. [< ME. monger , mon- 
gere, mangere , \ AS. manqere (= MD. mangher , 
mengher , D. mangelaar = MLG. menger, manger , 
LG. monger, menger , manger = OHG. mangari, 
mengari,MHG . in any are, mengare = Icel. man- 
gari), a trader, dealer, merchant, < mangian , 
gemangian, trade: see many 2 .'] 1. A trader; a 
dealer: now used only or chiefly in composi- 
tion : as, fishmonger, iron monger. It is often used 
allusively, implying a petty or discreditable traffic or activ- 
ity, as in scandal-wum^er, mutton -monger, whoremonger. 

Godefray the gsrlek-nwngere. 

Piers Plfncman (C% vii. 373. 
Ibis chanon has a brave pate of his owne 1 
A shaven pate ! A right monger, y’vaith ! 

This was his plot B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, 1L 3. 

2f. A small kind of trading- vessel. Blount. 
moi^fer (mung'g6r),t\ t. [< monger, n.] To traf- 
fic in j deal in ; make merchandise of: chiefly 
used in composition with its object, and often 
implying a petty and discreditable traffic. 

The folly of all motire-mongering. Coleridge. 

Mongo's equation. See equation. 

Mongol (mong'gol), n. and a. [= F. Mongol 
= Ar. Pers. Hind. Mughal (> E. Mogul), < Mon- 

f olian Mongol. Said to be ult. < mong, brave.] 

. n. One of an Asiatic race now chiefly resi- 
dent in Mongolia, a vast region north of China 
proper and south of Siberia, forming a posses- 
sion of China. Mongols are also found elsewhere in 
the Chinese empire and In Siberia, etc. The Mongols in 
the thirteenth century conquered a large part of Asia and 
overran eastern Europe. See Mogul. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to Mongolia or the 
Mongols. 

Mongolian (mong-go'li-an), a. and n. [< Mon- 
qolr -taw.] I, a. Same as Mongol.— Mongo- 
lian race, the second In Blumenbach's classification of 
the races of mankind. The chief characteristics are— an 
oblong skull flattened at the sides, broad cheek-bones, low 
retreating forehead, short and broad nose, and yellowish 
complexion. It included the Chinese, Turks, Tatars, Indo- 
Chinese, Lapps, Eskimos, etc — Mongolian subregion, 
in zodoeog., a subdivision of the great Palearctic region, 
stretching eastward from the Caspian Sea to include most 
if not all of Japan, and lying south of the Siberian sub- 
region ; but its boundaries are not well defined. In orni- 
thology this subregion has more peculiar genera than any 
other one of the Palearctic subdivisions. 

II. w. 1. Same as Mongol . — 2. By extension, 
a Chinese, or member of the Mongolian race 
(according to Blumenbach’s classification).— 
3. The language of the Mongols, a branch of 
the Ural-Altaic family. It has three principal 
dialects — Kalmuck, East Mongolian, and Bu- 
riatic. 

Mongolic (moug-gol'ik), a. [= It. Mongolico; 
as Mongol + -#<?.] Of or pertaining to the Mon- 
gols; Mongolian. 

Mongolid»(mong-gol'i-de),n.pf. [NL., < Mon- 
gol + - idee .] The Mongols and races regarded 
as akin to them, according to the classification 
of certain authorities. 

Mongolioid (mong-go'li-oid), a. and n. [< Mon- 
golQdongolian) + - oid .] I, a. Resembling the 
Mongols; having Mongolian characteristics. 

II. n. One having physical characters like 
those of the typical Mongols (including Chinese, 
Japanese, etc.). Huxley. 

Mongoloid (mong'go-loid), a. and it. [< Mongol 
+ -oid.] Same as Mongolioid. 
mongoos, mungoos (mong'-, mung'gfis), n. [Al- 
so written mongoose, mongooz, mongouz , mongoz, 
monguz , moongus, mungoose, etc.: F. mongouz , 
NL. specific name mongoz ; < Telugu mangisu , 
Maratni mangus, a mongoos.] 1. A common 
iehneumon of India, Heipestes grisevs. Being 
easily domesticated, it is kept in many houses in Hin- 
dustan to rid them of reptiles and other vermin, as rats, 
mice, etc. It haB been said that It neutralizes the poison of 
snakes, which it fearlessly attacks, by eating, during its 
contests with them, the Ophiorhiza Mungos , but its immu- 
nity is really due to the extreme celerity of its movements. 
It is of a gray color, flecked with black, and about the 
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size of a cat. The name is commonly extended to all the 
related ichneumons of the subfamily UerpesUnm, of which 
there are several genera and many species ; and also to 
some of the Viverrines. All these belong to one family, 
Viverridoe. See HerpesUs, and cut at ichneumon. 

2. A species of lemur or maki, Lemur mongoz, 
having a white color and the tail not ringed : 
also called mongoos lemur. See maki. 
mongrel (mung'grel), n. and a. [Early mod. 
E. also mungrel, mongril , mongrill , moungrel ; < 
late ME. mengreU for * menger el, * monger el, < 
many, mong , a mixture (see mono 1 ), + -erel , a 
double dim. (-er*, -el 2 ), as in cockerel, pickerel, 
etc.] I. n. 1. An individual or a breed of 
animals resulting from repeated crossing or 
mixture of several different varieties ; the pro- 
geny of varieties, and especially of artificial 
varieties, as distinguished from the hybrid , or 
cross between two different species (but the 
distinction is not always observed). 

This greater variability in mongrels than in hybrids does 
not seem at all surprising. For the parents of mongrels 
are varieties, and mostly domestic varieties, . . . and this 
implies that there has been recent variability, which would 
often continue and be added to that arising front the act 
of crossing. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 261. 

2. Specifically, a dog of mixed breed. 

Hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, cun, 

Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are elept 

All by the name of dogs. Shak., Macbeth, 111. 1. 03. 

The Ounce or wild Cat is as big as a Mungrel. 

S. Clarke, Foot Plantations in America (1670), p. 33. 

3. Anything of mixed breed ; anything that is 
a mixture of incongruous elements. 

They say they are gentlemen, 

But they shew mungrels . 

Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iv. 1. 

Dioclesian the Emperour bestowed Elephantina and the 
parties adloynlng on the Bleinl and Nobatie, whose Reli- 
gion was a mungreU of the Greekisli, Egyptian, and their 
own. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 686. 

His two faculties of serving-man and solicitor should 
compound into oue mongrel. Milton, Coiasterlon. 

II. a. Of a mixed or impure breed ; begotten 
or made up of different kinds : usually in a dis- 
reputable sense. 

There is a mongrel dialect, composed of Italian and 
French, and some Spanish words are also in it ; which they 
call Franco. Howeli, Forreine Travell, p. 63. 

It was hard to imagine Richard Jekyll . . . partaking 
of amorous dalliance from the same dish with a mongrel 
gipsy. J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 224. 

mongrelt, V. t. [Formerly also mungrel, moun- 
grel; < mongrel, «.] To make mongrel; mon- 
grelize. 

Shal our blood be moungreld with the corruption of a 
stragling Freucb? Marston, What you Will, L 1. 

mongrelism (mung'grel-izm), n. [< mongrel + 
-ism.] Mixture of different breeds ; the being 
of mixed breeds. 

He fF. Gal ton] continued his experiments [of transfu- 
sion of blood in rabbits] on a still larger scale for two more 
generations, without any sign of mongrelism showing it- 
self In the verv numerous offspring. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 360. 

mongrelize (mung'grel-iz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
mongrelized, ppr. mongrelizing. [< mongrel + 
-ize.] To make mongrel ; give a mongrel na- 
ture or character to. 

How . . . comes it that such a vast number of the seed- 
lings are mongrelized t I suspect that it must arise from 
the pollen of a distinct variety having a prepotent effect 
over a flower’s own pollen, and that this is part of the gen- 
eral law of good being derived from the intercrossing of 
distinct individuals of the same species. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 101. 

mongrel-skate (mung'grel-skat), n. The an- 
gel-fish, Squatina angelus. [Local, Eng.] 
moniaUt. [ME., < OF. moniale , a nun, fern, 
of monial, monastic, < moine, a monk: see monk.] 
A nun. 

Monkes and moniales, that mendinauns sholden fynde, 
Han mad here kyn knyghtes. Piers Plowman (C), vi. 76. 

monial 2 t, n. Same as mull ion. 
monlcont, n. Same as damonico. 
monied, a. See moneyed. 
moniert, n. An obsolete form of money er. 
monies, «. An erroneous plural of money , some- 
times used. 

monilated (mon'i-la-ted), a. [< L. monile, a 
necklace, + -ate 1 + -ed?.] Having alternate 
swellings and contractions, like a string of 
beads; moniliform. 

There is au accessory gland composed of dichotomous 
monilated tubes. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 369. 

monilicorn (mo-nil'i-k6rn), a. and n. [< L. mo- 
nile, necklace. + cornu =E. horn.] I. a. Hav- 
ing monilated or moniliform antennae, as an 
insect ; specifically, of or pertaining to the J/o- 
nilicornes. See cut under moniliform. 

II. n. A monilicorn beetle. 
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Monilicornes (mo-nil-i-kdr'nez), n.pl 

' ' * = E. horn . ] 


Head of Meal-beetle ( Ttnekrvo 
molitor), greatly enlarged, showing 
momlifonn antennae. 


„ [NL.,< 

L. monile , a necklace, + cornu = E. horn.] A 
group of monilicom beetles ; the fourth of five 
tribes into which Swainson divided the order 
Coleoptcra , composed of five families, Cassidy 
Chrysomelidte, Clyth- 
ridce, Erotylidte, and 
Hispidcs. [Not in 
use.l 

moniliform (mo-nil'- 
i-f&rm), a. [< L- 
monile, necklace, + 
forma, form.] Re- 
sembling a string of beads: applied in zool- 
ogy and botany to organs, vessels, stems, roots, 



For I yow pray and eke moneste 
Nought to refuaen our requeste. 

Rom. of the Root, L 3578. 
Of father Anchises thee goast and grialye resemblaunce . . . 
In sleep mee monisheth , with visadge buggish he feareth. 

Stanihurst, JSneid, iv. 872. 

I write not to hurte any, but to profit som ; to accuse 
none, but to monish soch. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 66. 

monisher (mon'ish-6r), n. [< ME. monyschere ; 
< monish + -er 1 .] An admonisher. Johnson. 
monifihmentt (mon'ish-ment), n. [< monish + 
-men t. ] Admonition . Sherwood. 
monism (mon'izm), n. [< Gr. p6voq, single, + 
-ism.] 1. Any system of thought which seeks 
to deduce all tne varied phenomena of both the 
physical and spiritual worlds from a single prin- 
ciple; specifically, the metaphysical doctrine 
that there is but one substance, either mind 
(idealism) or matter (materialism), or a sub- 
stance that is neither mind nor matter, but is 
the substantial ground of both : opposed to du- 
alism. The term was applied by Wolf, its inventor, to 
the forms of the doctrine which were then known, namely, 
to the denial of the substantiality either of mind or of mat- 
ter ; but it is now extended to the doctrine that the dis- 


Moniliform Parts of Plants. 

I. Tubcriferous rhizome of Equisttum fluviatile. a. Fruits of So~ 
phora Japonic a . 

pods, etc., which have a series of beady swell- 
ings alternating with constrictions. Also mo- 
nilioid. 

In moat Polychseta the intestine acquires . . . merely a 
moniliform appearance. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 207. 

moniliformly (mo -nil ' i-fdrm-li), adv. In a 
moniliform manner ; in the form of a string of 
beads. 

monilioid (mo-nil'i-oid), a. [< L. monile , a 
necklace, + Gr. eZdoc, form.] Same as monili- 
form. 

monimentt, n. An obsolete variant of monu- 
ment. 

Mo nimi a (mo-nim'i-tt), a. [NL. (Du Petit- 
Thouars, 1804), suggested by its affinity to a ge- 
nus previously named Mithridatea,< L. Monima , 
< Gr. M ovifujt wife of Mithridates.j A genus of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants, type of the 
natural order Monimiaceee and of the tribe Mo- 
nimiece. It is characterized by globose dioecious flowers, 
the staminate becoming split into four to six lobes, by nu- 
merous stamens, each bearing two glands at its base, and 
by the fruit, which consists of several very small one-seeded 
drupes inclosed within the enlarged perianth. Three spe- 
cies are known, natives of the Mascarene Islands. They are 
shrubs with rigid opposite leaves, and very small flowers, 
closely clustered in tne axils. Fossil plants of this genus 
occur in the Tertiary formations of Europe and of Australia, 
and closely allied forms, called Monimiopsis, at the very 
base of that formation In France and in the Fort Union 
group on the Yellowstone river in Montana. 

Monimiaceae (mo-iiim-i-a'se-e), n. [NL. 
(Endlicher, 1836)*, < Monimia 4- -aceee . J A natu- 
ral order of dicotyledonous plants of the apeta- 
lous series Micrembryece , typified by the genus 
Monimia. It is characterized by a globose or cup-shaped 
perianth, toothed or deeply divided at the border, by nu- 
merous stamens covering the perianth, and by having sev- 
eral or many distinct ovaries, each with a single ovule, 
a minute embryo, and copious fleshy albumen. The order 
includes about 22 genera and 150 species, natives of the 
warmer parts of South America, Asia, and the South Pa- 
cific islands. They are trees, shrubs, or rarely climbers, 
generally aromatic, with rigid opposite leaves and small 
flowers, in axillary or sometimes terminal clusters, which 
are shorter than the leaves. Several furnish wood tor 
building and cabinet-work, or leaves used as a tonic or an 
aromatic seasoning. 

Monimie® (mon-i-ml'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. L. 
de Jussieu, 1809), < Monimia + -ece.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Monimiaceee , of 
which Monimia is the type. It is characterized by 
having pendulous ovules, and anthers opening by a longi- 
tudinal Assure (instead of uplifting valves as In the other 
tribe of the order, Atherospermas). It includes 8 genera, 
natives of tropical America, Australia, and adjacent isl- 
ands, with one genus in Africa. 

monimostylic (mon'i-mo-stl'lik), a. [< Gr. 
fidvipoq, lasting, stable, + trrvfof, pillar.] Hav- 
ing the quadrate bone fixed, as a skull : corre- 
lated with autostylic and hyostylic . 

moniourt, ». A Middle English form of money er. 

moniplies (mon'i-pllz), n. sing, and pi. Same 
as manyplies. [Scotch.] 

monisht (mon'ish), v. t . [< ME. monysshen, 

monyschen , moneishen , also monesten , < OF. mo- 
nester , < ML. *monistare, for LL. monitor e, freq. 
of L. monere , warn, admonish, akin to meminisse , 
remember. Cf. admonish , monition , etc.] To 
admonish; warn. 


cially on its materialistic side, have accompanied the re- 
cent developments of physical science, particularly the 
doctrine of evolution. (See quotation from Haeckel under 
monistic.) Such doctrines as that energy, electricity, etc., 
are categories of substance different from matter are not 
taken account of by those who use the term, bo that it is 
not easy to say whether they would be considered as de- 
nials of monism or not Aik) called unitism and unilari- 
anistn. 

Monism led a miserable existence in philosophical dic- 
tionaries, until, as a denotation of the Hegelian philosophy, 
it obtained a very wide use. It had again in some mea- 
sure fallen out of use when it was taken up by modern 
natural philosophy, and made the watchword of a doctrine 
which considers mind and matter neither as separated nor 
as derived from each other, but as standing in an essen- 
tial and inseparable connection. 

M. S. Phelps, tr. of Eucken’s Fundamental Concepts, p. 114. 

If the essence of the materialist hypothesis be to Btart 
with matter on its lowest terms, and work it thence up into 
its highest, I did it no wrong in taking “ homogeneous ex- 
tended solids “as its specified datum and its only one ; so 
that it constituted a system of monism. 

J. Martincau, Materialism (1874), p. 106. 

<3. Any theory or system which attempts to ex- 
plain many heterogeneous phenomena by a sin- 
gle principle. 

The solution offered by Psychophysical Monism, that 
functional brain-motion and feeling are two aspects of one 
and the same fact in nature— this solution, when closely 
examined, turns out to be an altogether dual! Stic and un- 
thinkable assertion. E. Montgomery, Mind, IX. 366. 

3. In biol. y same as monogenesis ( c ) Hyloxolstic 

mo nism. 8ame as hylozoism . — Idealistic monism, the 
monism which regards the single principle of the universe 
as mind or spirit, of which matter is the product.— Mate- 
rialistic monism, the monism which regards the single 
principle as matter, of which mind or spirit is the product, 
monifft (mon'ist), n. and a. [< mon(ism) + -t$f.] 
I. n. An adherent of the metaphysical doctrine 
of monism in some one of its forms. 

The philosophical Unitarians or monists reject the testi- 
mony of consciousness to the ultimate duality of the sub- 
ject and object in perception, but they arrive at the unity 
of these in different ways. Some admit the testimony of 
consciousness to the equipoise of the mental and material 
phenomena, and do not attempt to reduce either mind to 
matter, or matter to mind. They reject, however, the evi- 
dence of consciousness to their antithesis in existence, 
and maintain that mind and matter are only phenomenal 
modifications of the same common substance. This is the 
doctrine of absolute identity — a doctrine of which the 
moat illustrious representatives among recent philoso- 
phers are Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin. Others again deny 
the evidence of consciousness to the equipoise of subject 
and object as coordinate and original elements ; and, as the 
balance is incliued in favor of the one relative or the other, 
two opposite schemes of psychology are determined. If 
Hie subject be taken as the original and genetic, and the 
object be evolved from it as its product, the theory of ideal- 
ism Is established. On the other hand, if the object be 
assumed as the original and genetic, and the subject be 
evolved from it as its product, the theory of materialism 
is established. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xvL 

H. a. Same as monistic. 
monistic (mq-nis'tik), a. [< Gr. p6yoq, single, 
+ -ist-ic.] Of or pertaining to monism; of the 
nature of monism. See monism and monist. 

Idealism is monistic in its whole conception of the uni- 
verse. It claims to be a “ one-substance ” theory, although 
it should in consistency call itself a “ no-substance " theory 
instead. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 108. 

The opponents of the doctrine of evolution are very fond 
of branding the monistic philosophy grounded upon it as 
“materialism," by confusing philosophical materialism 
with the wholly different and censurable moral material- 
ism. Strictly, however, our monism might, as accurately 
or as inaccurately, be called spiritualism as materialism. 
The real materialistic philosophy asserts that the vital phe- 
nomena of motion, like all other phenomena of motion, 
are effects or products of matter. The other, opposite ex- 
treme, spiritualistic philosophy, asserts, on the contrary, 
that matter is the product of motive force, and that all ma- 


terial forms are produced by free forces entirely indepen- 
dent of the matter itself. Thus, according to the mate- 
rialistic conception of the universe, matter or substance 
precedes motion or active force. According to the spirit- 
ualistic conception of the universe, on thecontrazy, active 
force precedes matter. Both views are dualistic, and we 
hold both of them to be equally false. A contrast to both 
views is presented in the monistic philosophy, which can 
as little believe in force without matter as iu matter with- 
out force. Haeckel, EvoL of Man (transuX IL 466. 

monifltical (mo-nis'ti-kal), a. Same as monistic . 

monite (mo'nlt), n. [< Mona ( see def .) + -ite 2 .] 
A hydrous calcium phosphate occurring in 
loosely coherent massive forms of a snow- 
white color, found with monitite in the guano- 
formation of the islands of Mona and Monita, 
West Indies. 

monition (mo-nish'on), n. [< ME. monicion, 

< OF. (F.) monition ’== Pr. monition = Sp. mo- 

nition =r It. monizione , < L. monitio(n-), a re- 
minding, < monere , pp. monitus, remind, admon- 
ish: see monish .] 1. Admonition; warning; 

instruction given by way of caution: as, the 
monitions of a friend. 

And after, by monycion of the Archaungell Gabryell, 
they made a Churche or oratory of our Lady. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E.E. T. 8.), p. 34. 

Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice of 
friends, but to the counsels and tiMmittoiur of reason itself. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. Indication; intimation. 

We have no visible monition of the returns of any other 
periods, such as we have of the day by successive light aud 
darkness. Holder, On Time. 

3. (a) In civil and admiralty law, a summons or 
citation, especially used to commence a suit, 
or in a proceeding to confirm a title acquired 
under a judicial sale and to silence all adverse 
claims. General monitions are used in suits iu rem, 
where the object is to bind all the world ; a special monition 
directs that specified persons be summoned and admon- 
ished. 

They appere in the yeld hallo, at the day and houre 
limitted by the seid Baillles, vpon monicion to them yeven 
by eny seriaunt. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 406. 

( b ) In eccles. law , a formal notice, sent by a 
bishop to one of the subordinate clergy, to re- 
quire the amendment of some ecclesiastical 
offense ; a monitory letter. Monitions are of two 
classes — in specie, where the name of the offender is dis- 
tinctly mentioned, and in genere, where it is not. 

A bull of Innocent Vm followed by a severe mo- 

nition from Archbishop Morton to the abbot of St. Albans. 

Hallam, Const Hist, I. 84, note. 
=8yn. 1. Admonition, Monition, Reprehension, etc. See 
admonition. 

monitite (mo-ni'tit), n. [< Monita (see def.) + 
-ite 2 .j An acid calcium phosphate occurring 
in minute white or yellowish triclinic crystals, 
found in the guano-formation of the islands of 
Monita and Mona, West Indies. 

monitive (mon'i-tiv), a. [< L. as if *monitivus } 

< monitus , pp. of monere , admonish.] Admoni- 
tory : conveying admonition. Barrow , Works, 
H. xn. 

monitor (mon'i-tor), w. [= F. moniteur = Sp. 
monitor = It. monitore } < L. monitor , one who 
reminds or admonishes, < monere , pp. monitus, 
remind, admonish : Bee monish.] 1 . One who 
warns of faults or informs of duty ; an admon- 
isher ; one who gives advice and instruction by 
way of reproof or caution ; an admonisher. 

You need not be a monitor to the king. Bacon. 

2. A senior pupil in a school appointed to in- 
struct and look after a junior division or class; 
a pupil appointed to superintend other pupils ; 
in some American colleges, a student appointed 
to keep a record of the attendance of tne other 
students upon certain exercises, as morning 
prayers. — 3f. A constable or officer of the law. 

If they will pay what they owe, . . . they will save me 
the trouble of sending and themselves of paying a Moni- 
tor. Adv’t in Boston Gazette, September, 1767. 

4f. A backboard. 

Posterity will ask . . . 

What was a monitor in George’s days. 

A monitor is wood-plank shaven thin ; 

We wear it at our backs, . . . 

But, thus admonish’d, we can walk erect. 

Cowper, Task, IL 680. 

5. [cap.] In herpet., the typical genus of Moni- 
torida , so called because one of the species was 
fabled to admonish man of the presence of the 
crocodile of the Nile. Also called Varanus . — 
8. A lizard of the genus Monitor or family Mo- 
nitoridee. See cut under Hydrosaurus. — 7. A 
heavily armored iron-clad steam-vessel with 
a very low free-board, of a type invented by 
Ericsson, carrying on deck one or more revolv- 
ing turrets, each containing one or more great 
guns, and designed to combine the maximum 
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of gun-power with the minimum of exposure: monjourou (mon-j6-rc5'), n. [E. Ind.] The 
so called from the name of the first vessel of the Indian musk-shrew. See musk-shrew. 

monk (mungk). n . [Formerly also munk , monck , 
munch; < ME. monk } monke, munke, monek t 
munek , munec t < AS. muneo, munuc = OS. munch, 
monck = OFries. munch , munik , monik = MD. 
monick , munck , D. monnik = MLG. monnik , 
monnck , monk, monnink = OHG. munich , MHG. 
miinech, munich , G. monch = Icel. munkr = Sw. 
Dan. mt*nfc = It. monaco, < LL. monachus, < LGr. 
liovaxk, a monk, < fiovaxk, living alone, soli- 
tary (cf. OF. moigne , F. woinc = Pr. monge = 



monkey 

2. A monastery, or the inhabitants of a monas- 
tery. 

Anon after tber arose onte of it a certain of monkery, not 
in apparel, but in appearance of a more sober life. 

£tp. Bo.K English Votaries, f. 

Coeval with the conquest, it [the Benedictine St. Mbit’s] 
was one of the richest and strongest monkeries in the realm. 

Harper 1 8 Mag., L XXIX. 836. 

3. The country or rural districts; also, in a 
collective sense, tramps or vagrants. [Slang.] 

I don't know what this ’ere monkry will come to, after 
a bit. May hew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 266. 


Ericsson's Monitor. 

a, side elevation ; 8, transverse section through the center of the 
turret. 

type, which was built during the American civil 
war, and in 1862 arrested the destructive course 
of the Confederate iron-clad ram Merrimac. 

I now submit tor your approbation a name for the floating 
battery at Green Point. The Impregnable and aggressive 
character of this structure will admonish the leaders of the 
Southern Rebellion that the batteries on the banks of their 
rivers will no longer present barriers to the entrance of the 
Union forces. The iron-dad Intruder will thus prove a se- 
vere monitor to those leaders. . . . “ Downing Street ” will 
hardly view with indifference this last “Yankee notion,” 
this monitor. ... On these and many similar grounds I 
propose to name the new battery Monitor. 

Ericsson, to Assist. Sec. of Navy, Jan. 20, 1862. 

8. A raised part of a roof, usually fitted with 
openings for light and ventilation, as in a pas- 
senger-car or omnibus. Bee monitor-roof . — 
Teguexin monitor. See Ameividce. 
monitorial (mon-i-to'ri-al), a. [= F. Pg. moni- 
torial = It. monitoriale; as monitory + -al.] 

1. Monitory; admonitory. — 2. Pertaining to 
or connected with a monitor or monitors, es- 
pecially in the scholastic sense ; conducted or 
carried on by monitors; proceeding from or 
performed by monitors; hence, in a general 
sense, educational; disciplinary: as, a monito- 
rial school; a monitorial system ; monitorial in- 
struction; monitorial duties. 

Astonishing incidents which preceded, accompanied, 
or have followed the settlement of America . . . plainly 
indicate a general tendency and cooperation of things 
towards the erection, in this country, of the great moni- 
torial school of political freedom. 

Everett, Orations, I. 162. 

monitorially (mon-i-to'ri-al-i), adv. In a moni- 
torial manner ; by monition ; after the manner 
of a monitor. 

Monitoridffi (mon - i - tor ' i - de), n. pi. [NL. , < 
Monitor , 5, + -idee.] A family of Lacertilia , typi- 
fied by the genus Monitor; monitory or varanoid 
lizards. See cut under Hydrosaurus. Also 
called Varanidce. 

monitor-lizard (mon'i-tor-liz'&rd), n. Same as 
monitor , 6. 

monitor-roof (mon'i-tor-rdf), n. In a railroad- 
car, a central longitudinal elevation rising 
above the rest of the roof, with openings in the 
sides for light and ventilation. Also called 
monitor-top . [U. 8.] 

monitory (mon'i-to-ri), a. and n. [= F. moni- 
toire = Pr. monitori = Bp. monitorio = Pg. mo- 
nit orio, n., = It. monitorio , < L. monitorius, 
serving to remind, < monitor, a reminder, moni- 
tor: see monitor .] I. a. Giving monition or 
admonition; admonitory; spoken by way of 
warning; instructing by way of caution. 

Losses, miscarriages, and disappointments are monitory 
and instructive. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

It is remarkable that, even in the two States which seem 
to have meditated an interdiction of military establish- 
ments in time of peace, the mode of expression made use 


Cat. monjo = Bp. monje = Pg. monge , a monk, monkey (mung'ki), n. [Formerly also monkie , 

munkie, munkye (not found in ME., where only 
ape , the general Teut. word, appears); prob., 
with double dim. -k-ey, -k-ie (as also later in don- 
key), < OF. monne = Sp. Pg. mona , < It. monna, 
Olt. mona, a female ape, a monkey (whence Olt. 
dim. monicchio (a form supposed by some, erro- 
neously, to be the immediate source of the E. 
word; tne term. - icchio , < L. -iculus; also OF. 
monnine, monine, a monkey : Bee also mona, mo- 
no), appar. a particular use (as if ‘ old woman 1 ), 
in allusion to the resemblance of a monkey^ 
face to the weazen face of an old crone, of 
monna, a woman, in familiar use (like E. dame), 
‘goody/ * gammer 9 (hence ‘old woman*)), a 
colloq. contraction of madonna, lady, mistress, 
lit. ‘my lady.* ‘madam*: see madam and ma- 
donna, of which monkey is thus nit. a contract- 
ed form, with an added suffix.] 1. A qnadru- 
manous mammal of the order Primates and sub- 
order Anthropoidea ; a catarrhine or platyrrhine 


< LL. as if *monius, < Gr. yovtdq, solitary), < 
pdvoc, alone, single: see monad . Cf. monastery 
and minster, from the same source.] 1. Origi- 
nally, a man who retired from the world for 
religious meditation and the practice of re- 
ligious duties in solitude; a religious hermit; 
in later use, a member of a community or fra- 
ternity of men formed for the practice of re- 
ligious devotions and duties, and bound by 
the vows of poverty, celibacy, and obedience 
to a superior; specifically, a regular male 
denizen of a monastery. Communities of a more or 
less monastic character in Palestine and Egypt before the 
diffusion of Christianity were the Essenes and Therapeu- 
tic (which see). The ordinary Christian life of the first 
three centuries, even when not celibate, was largely as- 
cetic and in communities. Christian monastic ism in a 
definite form originated in Upper Egypt in the third or 
fourth century (perhaps with St Anthony ; according to 
other accounts it is traced to the ascetic Paul, about a. d. 
2601 The first monks were anchorites, living In soli- 
tude. The collection of anchorites in a monastery (laura 
or cmnobium) is ascribed to Pachomlus, in the fourth cen- 
tury. The institution spread rapidly, and was greatly 
helped in the West by the establishment of the Benedictine 
order in the sixth century. Various developments of the 
monastic system are to be found in the middle ages, as the 
military orders, friars (often distinguished from monks 
proper), etc. Since the Reformation, and especially since 
the French revolution, monachism has declined in Western 
countries, or has been overshadowed by the society of Jes- 
uits, but still continues to flourish in Eastern churches. 
When of hys brother Fromont hurd declare 
That he monke was shorn, dole had and gret care. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.^ 1. 3211. 
A monk, whan he is reccheles. 

Is likned to a flssch that is waterles ; 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloyBtre. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 179. 
The civil death commenced, If any man was banished 
or abjured the realm by the process of the common law, 
or entered into religion ; that is, went Into a monastery, 
and became there a monk professed : in which cases he 
was absolutely dead in law, and his next heir should have 
his estate. Blackstone , Com., L L 

I envy them, those monk* of old, 

Their books they read, and their beads they told. 

Q. P. R. James , The Monks of Old. 

2. A name of various animals, (a) The bullfinch, 
Pyrrkula vulgaris, (ft) A variety of domestic pigeon with 
a white crest, (c) A monk-bird, monk-seal, monk-fish, 
etc. : see the compounds, (cf) Any noctuid moth of the sub- 
family CucuUincB : so called in Great Britain from the erect 
collar, like a monk's hood or oowl. 

3. In printing , an over-inked spot or blotch in 
print, usually made by imperfect distribution 
of ink. Compare friar, 2. — 4. Milit., a fuse for 
firing mines. 

The most common methods of firing mines are by the 
use of the monk and the box-trap. . . . The monk is a bit 
of agaric 1J inches in length. Farrow, MiL Encyc., II. 876. 

Plft/flr monk, a black-robed monk. 

Also in the Abbey of Seynt Justine virgyne, a place of 
Uake monkys , ryght delectable and also solytary. 

Torkington, Dtarie of Eng. Travell, p. 9. 
Cloister monk, a monk who lives within a monastery.— 
Extern monk, a monk who lives outside a monastery, but 
serves the church connected with 1L— Grazing monks, 
the Boskoi. 

Companies like the 0<xr*oi, or “grazing monks," of Mes- 
opotamia and Palestine, who roved about, shelterless and 
nearly naked, as Bosom en and Evagrius tell us, in the 
mountains and deserts, grovelling on the earth, and brows- 
ing like cattle on the herbs they casually found. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 701. 

Monk professed. 8ee profess. =&yiL L Hermit, etc. See 

of U rather momUrry Federalist, No. 28. montbat (mungk'bat), «. A molossoid bat 

of Jamaica, Molossus nasutus or fumarius, the 



Monitory letter, in eedes. law, a monition.— Monitory 
lizar d, a monitor. 

H. n. ; pi. monitories (-riz). Admonition; 
warning. 

I see not why they should deny God that libertie to Im- 
pose, or man that necessitie to need such monitories. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 24. 

monitress (mon'i-tres), n. [< monitor + fem. 
-ess. Cf. monitrix.] A female monitor. 

Thus far our pretty and ingenious monitress; were I to 
•ay any thing after her, my case would be that of the tire- 
some actor. The Student, ii. 867. ( Latham . ) 

monitrix (mon'i-triks), n. [< L. as if *moni- 
trix , fem. of monitor, monitor: see monitor.'] 
Same as monitress. 


smoky mastiff-bat : so called because the males 
are often found in great numbers together. P. 
H. Gosse . 

monk-bird (mungk'b6rd), n. The leatherhead 
or friar-bird. See leatherhead, 2, and cut under 
friar-bird. 

monkery (mung'k6r-i), n . ; pi. monkeries (-iz). 
[Early mod. E. monkrye; < monk + -ery .] 1. 

Monasticism, or the practices of monks: gen- 
erally opprobrious. 

It toucheth not monkery, normaketh any thing at all for 
any such matter. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

Monkery and the neglect of rational agriculture con- 
spired to turn garden-lands into deserts and freemen Into 
eJrfs. Pep ScLMo., XXIX. 228. 


Guenon, or Common Green Monkey (Cercofiithfcvs sabteus). 

simian; any one of the Primates except man and 
the lemurs; an ape, baboon, marmoset, etc. 
The term is very vague, and has no technical or fixed re- 
striction. Those monkeys which have very short tails and 
faces are commonly called apes, most of them belonging 
to the higher family Simiidce. The monkeys with long 
faces like dogs are usually termed baboons; they are at 
the bottom of the series of Old World simians, in the 
family Cynopithecidce. The small bushy-tailed monkeys 
of America are usually known as marmosets. Excluding 
these, the name monkey applies mainly to long-tailed sim- 
ians of either hemisphere. All the Old World monkeys, 
in any sense of the word, are catarrhine, and have 82 teeth, 
as in man. They constitute two families, Simiidce aud 
Cynopithecidce. (See cuts und er Cercopithecus, Catarrhina, 
and Diana, 2.) All the New World monkeys are platyr- 
rhine : there are two families, Cebidce, with 86 teeth and 
mostly prehensile tails, and MididcB or marmosets, with 
32 teeth and bushy non-prehensile tails. (See cuts under 
Cebince, Eriodes, and Lagothrix.) The genera of monkeys 
are about 86 in number, including several that are fos- 
sil. The species are particularly numerous In Africa and 
South America, especially In the tropical parts. There are 
many, however, in the warmer parts of Asia, and even up 
to the snow-line; a single one is found In Europe, the 
Barbary ape, I nuns ecaudatus. (See cut at ape.) Almost 
all the leading species have specific names In the ver- 
nacular as well as their technical scientific designations. 

The strain of man ’s bred out 
Into baboon and monkey. 

Shak., T. of A., I. 1. 260. 

2. An epithet applied to any one, especially to 
a boy or girl, in either real or pretended disap- 
proval : sometimes expressing endearment. 

Now God help thee, poor monkey ! But how wilt thou 
do for a father? Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 69. 

Help your companions, but don’t talk religious senti- 
ment to them ; and serve the poor, but, for your lives, you 
little monkeys, don’t preach to them. 

Ruskin, Letter to Young Girls. 

3. A pile-driving instrument with two handles, 
raisea by pulleys, and guided in its descent so 
as to cause it to fall on the head of a pile and 
drive it into the ground ; a fistuca ; a beetle- 
head. — 4. A sort of power-hammer used in 
ship-building for driving bolts, composed of a 
long pig of iron traversing in a groove, which 
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is raised by pulleys, and let fall on the spot 
required. — 5. A small crucible used in glass- 
making. — 0. A certain sum of money: in the 
United States, $500; in Great Britain, £500: 
used especially in betting. [Slang.] 

A monkey at least to the credit aide of your own book 
landed in about a minute and a half. 

Whyte Melville , Good for Nothing. 

The Grand Hurdle Handicap, the added money to which 
ia a monkey. Daily Chronicle , Feb. 3, 1836. (Bncyc. Diet.) 

7f. A kind of bustle formerly worn by women. 
See the quotation. 

The monkey waa a small “bustle," which in the days of 
very short waists was worn Just below the shoulder blades. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., TIL 498. 

8. Same as water -monkey. 

In the front room a monkey and two tumblers stood on 
the center table. 

Olive Schreiner, 8tory of an African Farm, iL 8. 

9. A fluid composed of two parts of chlor- 
hydric acid (generally called spirits of salt by 
workmen) and one part of zinc, used in solder- 
ing. It is applied to the Joints to be soldered, and acts 
both to prevent oxidation when beat is applied and to dis- 
solve any oxld which may have already formed, and which 
would otherwise prevent the adherence of the solder.— 
Gibraltar monkey. Same as Barbary ape (which see, 
under ope).— Leonine monkey, masked monkey, etc. 
See the adjectives.— Monkey’s allowance. See the 
quotation. [Humorous.] 

You fellows worked like bricks, spent money, and got 
midshipman’s half-pay (nothing a day, and find yourself) 
and monkey's allowance (more kicks than half-pence). 

Kingsley, Letter, May, I860. (Davies.) 

Monkey's dlnner-belL see Hura. — Mustache mon- 
key, negro monkey, etc. See the qualifying words.— 
Silky monkey. Same as marikina.— To have or get 
Ones monkey up, to have ones temper roused; get 
angry. [Slang.]— To suck the monkey, (a) To suck 
wine or spirits from a cask through an inserted tube or 
straw, (b) To drink rum or other liquor. [Nautical slang. ] 

Jack will suck the monkey, in whatever form or wherever 
he presents himself. Macy. 

“ Do you know what sucking the monkey means?" “ No, 
sir.” “Well then, I’ll tell you; it is a term used among 
seamen for drinking rum out of oocoanuta, the milk having 
been poured out and the liquor substituted." 

Marry at, Peter Simple, xxx. 

monkey (mung'ki), v. r< monkey , ».] I. intrans . 
To act in an idle or meddlesome manner ; trifle ; 
fool : as, don’t monkey with that gun . [CoUoq. ] 

I hope hell fetch money. I’ve had enough o’ monkeying 
long o’ checks. Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 406. 

II. trans. To imitate as a monkey does ; ape. 
[Rare.] 

All cursed the doer for an evil 
Called here enlarging on the Devil, 

There monkeying the Lord. 

Mrs. Browning, Tale of Villafranca, st 8. 

monkey-apple (mung'ki-ap'l), ». The West 
Indian tree Clusia flava. 

monkey-bag (mung'ki -bag), «. A small bag 
used by sailors for holding money, hung round 
the neck by a string. 

monkey-block (mung'ki-blok), ». Naut., a 
small swivel-block used as a leader for r unning 
rigging. 

monkey-board (mung'ki-bdrd), n. The con- 
ductors footboard 
on an omnibus. 

Hoppe. [Slang, 

Eng.] 

monkey-boat 

(mung'ki -bot), n. 

A half-decked nar- 
row boat used in 
docks and on riv- 
ere. [Eng.] 
monkey-bread 
(mung'ki-bred), n. 

The fruit of the 
baobab-tree; also, 
the tree itself. The 
fruit Is an obloug inde- 
hiscent capsule, 8 to 12 
inches long, contain- 
ing numerous seeds embedded in a pulp, which is slightly 
add, and edible by man as well as by the monkey. See 
baobab and Adansonia. 

monkey-cup (mung'ki-kup), n. A plant of the 
genus Nepenthes. 

monkey-engine (mung'ki-en'jin), n. A form 
of pile-driver having a ram or monkey working 
in a wooden frame. The monkey ia held by a staple 
in a pair of tongs which seize it automatically, and is 
raised by means of a winch. The tongs open and drop 
the monkey when their handles come in contact with a 
couple of Inclined planes at the top of the lift. 

monkey-flower (mung'ki-flouter), n. A plant 
of the genus Mimulus . 

monkey-gaff (mung'ki-gaf), ». A small gaff 
placed on some large merchant ships above the 
spanker-gaff, for displaying the flag. 
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foliage, fruit and flower of Monkey- 
bread Tree ( Adansonia digit at a). 


a. Monkey -gaff. 


monkey-gr&SS (mung'ki-grfcs), n. A coarse 
8 tiff fiber afforded by the leaf-stalks of Attalea 
funifera : used largely on the Amazon for cord- 
age and brooms, and in London and Paris for 
the brushes of street-sweeping machines, 
monkey-hammer (mung'ki-hamter), n. A drop- 
press in which the weight, sliding in guides, is 
suspended from a cord by which it is raised 
and let fall. Also called monkey -press. 
monkeylsm (mung'ki-izm), n. [< monkey + 
•ism. ] An action or behavior like that of a mon- 
key. [Rare.] 

Numerous passages . . . might be quoted (from come- 
dies and satirical JournalsX attacking the monkeyism and 
parrotiam of those who indiscriminately adopted foreign 
manners and customs. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 413. 

monkey-jacket (mung'ki-jak'et), n. A short 
close-fitting coat or jacket, generally made of 
stout material, as pilot-cloth, much worn by sail- 
ors in cold weather; a Guernsey frock, 
monkey-pot (mung'ki-pot), n. See Lecythis. 
-Monkey-pot tree, the tree bearing the monkey-pot 
fruit 

monkey-press (mung'ki-preB), n. Same as mon- 
key-hammer. 

monkey-pump ( mung ' ki-pump ) , n. Naut., a 
straw or quill introduced through a gimlet-hole 
into a wine- or spirit-cask, for the purpose of 
sucking the liquor. 

monkey-puzzle (mung'ki-puz'l), n. The Chili 
pine, Araucaria imbricata. 
monkey-rail (mung'ki-ral), n. Naut., a light 
rail raised about half a foot above the quarter- 
rail of a ship. 

monkey's-face (mung'kiz-fas), n. A plant of 
the genus Mimusops. 

monkey-shine (mung'ki -shin), n. A trick or 
prank like a monkey’s; buffoonery ; tomfoolery ; 
monkeyism. [Slang, U. S.] 

Yon may have noticed barefooted boys cutting np mon- 
key-shines on trees with entire safety to themselves. 

A. JR. Orote, Pop. ScL Mo., XIII. 486. 

monkey-spar (mung'ki-sp&r), n. Naut ., a re- 
duced mast or yard for a vessel used for the 
training and exercise of boys, 
monkey-tail (mung'ki-tal), n. Naut.: (a) A 
short round lever formerly used for training car- 
ronades and for like purposes. (6) A piece of 
rope with a knot at the end, seized to the back of 
a hook, used as a handle in attaching the hook, 
to prevent the hand from being jammed, 
monkey-wheel (mung'ki-hwel), n. A tackle- 
block over which runs a hoisting-rope ; a whip- 
gin, gin-block, or rubbish-pulley, 
monkey-wrench (mung'ki -rench), n. In mech . , 
a screw-key with a movable jaw, which can be 
adjusted, by a screw or wedge, to the size of 
the nut which it is required to turn. Weale. 
monk-flsh (mungk'flsh), n. 1. The angel-fish, 
Squatina angelus.—2. The angler, Lophius pis - 
catorius. [Maine.] 

monkhood (mungk'hfid), n. [< monk + -hood.] 

1. The character or condition of a monk. 

He had left off his monkhood too, and was no longer 
obliged to them. Bp. Atterbwry. 

2. Monks collectively. 

I think the name of Martin Lather alone sufficient to 
relieve all monkhood from the reproach of laziness. 

LongfeUow. 

monkingt (mung'kmg), a. [< monk + -tn// 2 .] 
Monkish: a term of contempt. 

Monasteries and other monking receptacles. Coleridge. 

monkish (mung'kish), a. [< monk 4* -ishl.] 
Like a monk ; pertaining to monks or to the 
monastic system; monastic: often a term of 
contempt: as, monkish manners; monkish soli- 
tude. 


monoblepsis 

monkishness (mung'kish-nes), n. The quality 
of being monkish: a term of contempt, 
monkly (mungk'li), a. [< monk + -ly 1 .] Re- 
lating to a monk; monkish. [Rare.] 
monk-mongert (mungk'mung'ger), n. A fos- 
terer of monasticism. 

Never age afforded more pluralist bishops. . . . Oswald 
(a great monk-monger, of whom hereafter) held York and 
Worcester. Fuller, Ch. Hist., IL v. 24. 

monk-seal (mungk'sel), ». A seal of the genus 
Monachus. 

monk-seam (mungk'sem), «. Same aB monk’s- 
seam. 

monk’s-gun (munjjks'gun), n. The wheel-lock 
gun of the beginning of the sixteenth century : 
so called from the legend that it had been in- 
vented by the monk Schwarz, the supposed 
discoverer of gunpowder, 
monk's-harquebus (mungks'hiir'kwe-bus), w. 
Same as monk’s-gun. 

monk's-hood (mungks'hud), n. A plant of the 
genus Aconitum . especially A. Napellus. Also 
called friar 3 s-cap, foxbane , helmet-flower , Ja- 
cob’ s-chariot f ana wolf’s-bane. See Aconitum 
and aconite. 

monk's-rhubarb (mungks'rfl'b&rb), n. A Eu- 
ropean species of dock, Numex Patientia. See 
dock 1 . 

monk's-seam (mungks ' sem), n. 1. Naut., a 
seam formed by stitching through the center of 
a joining made by laying the selvages of two 
cloths of canvas one over the other and stitch- 
ing them on both sides. Also called middle 
stitching. — 2. The mark left on a bullet by the 
mold at the junction of its two halves. [Eng.] 
Also monk-seam. 

monmonth (mon'muth), n. A flat cap origi- 
nally made at Monmouth, England, formerly 
much worn by seamen. 

Caps which the Datch seamen buy, called monmouth 
caps. Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, II. 839. (Davies.) 

Monmouth cock. A fashion of wearing the 
flap-hat imitated from the Duke of Monmouth, 
son of Charles IL, and still prevailing in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

The smartest of the country Squires appear still in the 
Monmouth Cock, and when they go a wooing, whether 
they have any post in the militia or not, they generally 
put on a red coat. Spectator , No. 129. 

Monmouth hat. A hat worn with a Monmouth 
cock. 

monnett (mon'et),n. See the quotation. 

Little ears denote a good understanding, but they must 
not be of those ears which, being little, are withall de* 
(prmed, which happens to men as well as cattel, which for 
this reason they call monnets; for such ears slgnifle noth- 
ing but mischief and malice. 

Saunders, Physiognomic (1653). (Nares.) 

mono (mo'nd), n. [Sp. mono, m., a monkey; cf. 
mona.] The black howler or howling monkey, 
Mycetes villosus. 

mono-. [L., etc., mono-,< Gr. /wvo-, stem of ybvoq, 
single, only: see monad.] A prefix in many 
words of Greek origin or formation, meaning 
‘single,’ ‘one.’ 

monoazal (mon-o-ak'sal), o. [< Gr. ytvos, sin- 
gle, + L. axis, axis: see axal. ] Pertaining to 
a single axis — Monoaxal isotropy, the case in which 
the homotatic coefficients are completely isotropic round 
one axis only. 

monobasic(mon-o-ba'sik), a. [<Gr. //drof , single, 
+ p&mc, base.] Having one base: applied in 
chemistry to an acid which enters into combi- 
nation with a univalent basic radical to form a 
neutral salt, or a salt containing one equiva- 
lent of a base. 

monoblastic (mon-o-blas'tik), a. [< Gr. ydvog, 
single, + fthaords, germ.] Relating to that con- 
dition of the metazoic ovum or embryo which 
immediately succeeds segmentation, m which 
a single germinal layer is alone represented: 
correlated with diploolastic and triplbblastic . 
Monoblepharide 86 (mon-o-blef-a-rid'e-e), n.pl. 
[NL., < monoblepharis (-id-) + ^ea ?.] A mono- 
typic order of obmycetous fungi, closely related 
to the Peronosporeae. The thallus-hvphie bear both 
terminal and interstitial oogonea, in which the whole pro- 
toplasm contracts and forms the obsphere. Propagation 
takes place by the formation of unlciliated zoospores in 
zobsporangia, as in the well-known genus Phytophthcra. 

Monoblepharis (mon-o-blef'a-ris), n. [NL. 
(Cornu), < Gr. yfooq, single, + fite(f>apov, eyelid.] 
A genus of fungi, typical of the order Mono - 
blepharidete. 

monoblepsis (mon-o-blep'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
y6ix>s, single, + sight, < ptenttv, see, look 

on.] In pathol ., a condition of vision in which 
it is more distinct when one eye only is used. 
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monobrachios (mon-6-bra'ki-us), n. ; pi mono - 
brachii (-1). [NL., < Gr. p6vo$, single, + L. bra- 

chium , tne arm.] In teratoid a monster having 
a single arm. 

monobromated ( mon-o-bro ' ma-ted ) , a. [< Gr. 
fi6voc f single, + E. brom(ine) 4- - ate 1 4- -ed?.] 
Containing one bromine atom : used only of or- 
ganic compounds in which one atom of bromine 
has been introduced into each molecule by sub- 
stitution or addition.— Monobromated camphor. 

See eamphora monobromata , under camphor. 

monobromized (mon-o-bro'mizd), a. [< Gr. 
p6vo$, single, 4- brom(ine) 4* - ize + -ed 2 .] Same 
as monobromated . Nature , XL. 539. 
monocar bonate (mon-o-k&r ' bo-nat), n. [< Gr. 
y6voc, single, 4* E. carbonate .]’ A carbonate in 
which both hydrogen atoms of the acid are re- 
placed by basic elements or radicals: distin- 
guished from bicarbonates, in which only one 
hydrogen atom is so replaced. More appropri- 
ately called normal carbonate . 
monocarp (mon'o-kiirp), n. [< Gr. p6voc, single, 
+ napnds, fruit.]’ In bot., a plant that perishes 
after having once borne fruit ; an annual plant, 
monocarpellary (mon-o-kar'pe-la-ri), a. [< Gr. 
p6vo$, single, + E. carpel 4- -ary L] Composed 
of one carpel. Compare polycarpeUary . 
monocarpic (mon-o-k&r'pik), a. [< monocarp 
4- -ic.] Same as titonocarpous (a), 
monocarpous (mon-o-kftr'pus), a. [< monocarp 
4- -otis.] In bot . : (a) Producing fruit but once 
in its life: said of annual plants. (6) Noting 
a flower in which the gynoecium forms only a 
single ovary, whether simple or compound. 
Monocauliaffi (mon-6-ka'li-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Monocaulis 4- -idxc.] A family of tubularian 
hydroids or gymnoblastic Hydroida , typified by 
the genus Monocaulis, having a simple hydro- 
soma with a single fixed hydranth. 
Monocaulis, Monocaulus (mon-o-ka'lis, -lus), 
«. [NL., < Gr. pdvofy single, 4- navies, a stalk, 
stem: see canlis .] The typical genus of Mono- 
eaulidcv. M. pcndula is a simple tubular hydromedusa 
with a single hydranth pendulous upon the nodding or 
oemuous stem, and bearing two circlets of tentacles. It 
is of very soft, delicate structure and pink color, attaining 
a length of 4 inches. Also Monocaulo t. 

monocellular (mon-o-sel'u-l&r), a. [< monocel- 
lule 4- -nr 3 .] Same as unicellular. Nature , XLI. 
148. 

monocellule (mon-d-sel'ul), n. [< Gr. pbvoc, 
single, 4* E. cellule .] A unicellular organism; 
an animal or a plant which consists of a single 
cell. 

monocentric (mon-o-sen'trik), a. [< Gr. p6vo$ , 
single, 4- Klvrpovy center: see centric .] 1. Hav- 

ing or proceeding from a single center. — 2. In 
anat.y unipolar : applied to a rete mirabile which 
is not gathered again into a single trunk : op- 
posed to amphicentric. 

Monocentridae (mon-o-sen'tri-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Monocentris 4- -idee ’.] A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Monocen- 
tris. They have the body covered with large angular 
bone-like scales, the head rounded and cavernous, a spi- 
nous dorsal tin separate from the soft dorsal and composed 
of 6 large spines divaricated and not completely connected 
by membrane, and the ventrals represented only by many 
large spines. There is but one species, Monocentru japo- 
nic ut of the Japanese seas. 

Monocentris (mon-o-sen'tris), n. [NL., < Gr. 
p6voq, single, 4- KEvrpov, point, center: see cen- 
terl.] The typical genus of Monocentrid(e f char- 
acterized by the great development of the ven- 
tral spines. Bloch and Schneider , 1801. Also 
Monocentru#, 

monocephalous (mon-o-sef'a-lus), a. [< NL. 
monocephalus, < Gr. povonE<j>a%joc, one-headed, < 
fi6vo$. single, 4- KEfafy, head.] 1. Having only 
one nead; in bot.y bearing a single capitulum 
or head. — 2. Specifically, having the character 
of a monocephalus. 

monocephalus (mon-o-sef'a-lus), n . ; pi. mono- 
cephali(-]l). [NL.: see monocephalous.) In tera- 
tol.y a double monster having only one head but 
two bodies. Also called syncephalus. 
monocercous (mon-o-sfcr'kus), a. [< Gr. p6vo$, 
single, 4- KEpnoty the tail of a beast : see cercus . ] 
Having only one “tail,” or flagellum; unifla- 
gellate, as an infusorian, 
monoceros ( mo-nos 'e-ros), ». [< L. monoceroSy 

< Gr. yovdKEfxjcl a unicorn, < povdsEpog, also uovoke - 
parody one-horned, < pdvoc, single, 4- nkpag, horn.] 

1. A unicorn, or some other one-horned ani- 
mal. real or imaginary. 

Mighty Monoceroses with ini measured tayles. 

Spencer, F. Q., II. xiL 23. 

2. [cap.] A constellation, the Unicorn, south 
of the Twins and the Crab, and between the two 



Monoceros imbrica • 
turn. 


Dogs, introduced by Jacob Bartsch in 1624. — 

3. The narwhal, Monodon monoceros. — 4. [cap.] 
In zool.\ ( a ) A genus of prosobranchiates of 
the family Muricidce, so called 
from the large spine on the 
outer lip ; the unicorn-shells. 

There are several species 
from the west coast of Amer- 
ica. LamarcJcy 1809. (6) A 

genus of balistoid fishes. 

Bloch and Schneider, 1801. 
monocerous (mo-nos'e-rus), 
a. [< Gr. povdKipo f, one- 
horned: see monoceros.] Hav- 
ing one horn or horn-like 
part; unicorn. 

monoch&si&l (mon-o-ka'si-al), 
a. [< monoch(i8ium 4* -o?.] In bot., pertaining 
to or resembling a monochasium. 
mono cha8l nm (mon-o-ka'si-um), n. ; pi. mono- 
chasia (-fi). [NL., < Gr. pdvoc, single, + 

separation, chasm, < ^aivciv, gape: see chasm.] 
In bot., a cyme with one main axis; a uniparous 
cyme : a term proposed by Eichler. 
Monochitonida (mon'o-ki-ton'i-dii), n. pi. 

P tfL. (cf. Gr. povoxlruvy wearing onlya tunic), 
Gr. p6voc, single, + a tunic (see chiton), 

4* -ida.] A division of tunicaries or Tunicata , 
containing those which have the inner and out- 
er integuments united in a single tunic, such as 
the Salpidce and Doliolida ?: opposed to Dichi- 
tonida. Fleming, 1828. 

monochitonidan (mon'o-lri-ton'i-dan), a. and 
n. I. a. Having a single tunic; specifically, 
pertaining to the Monochitonida , or having their 
characters. 

II. «. A member of the Monochitonida , as a 
salp or doliolid. 

Monochlamyde® (mon'6-kla-mid'e-e), n. pi. 
[NL. (A. Rae Candolle, i819), fem. pl. of mon- 
och lamydeus : see wow och lam ydeous. ] A division 
of dicotyledonous plants, characterized by apet- 
alous flowers— that is, flowers with a perianth 
of a single row of envelops — and so distin- 
guished from the divisions Polypetalce and Ga- 
mopetake , which have two rows, or both calyx 
and corolla; the Apetalcc. it Include* 3d order*, 
among them the amaranth, chenopod, buckwheat, pepper, 
laurel, euphorbia, nettle, walnut, oak, and willow famlllea, 

monochl&mydeous (mon'd-kla-mid'e-us), a. 
[< NL. monochlamydeu8 , < tlr. twvoc } single, + 
xtoui'C (x?apvd-), a j 

cloak: see chlamys.] 

In bot., having a sin- r'A, 

gle instead of a dou- 
ble perianth: applied 
to flowers. The missing 
set is considered to be the 
inner, or corolla. Compare 
achlamydeous and dichla- 
mydeous. See Monochla- 

mydea. a Monochlamydcous Flower— 

monocnord (mon O- Dafhne Mexereum. b. Perianth 
k6rd), n. [= F. mono- cut open, showing the single envelop. 

corde — 8p. Pg. monocordio = It. monocordo, < 
LL. monochordos , monochordon , < Gr. povdxopdov, 
a monochord, neut. of pov6xop6oq, with a single 
Btring, < u6vo$, single, + x°P&h string.] An 
acoustical instrument, invented at a very early 
date in Egypt or Greece, consisting of a long 
resonance-box over which a single string of gut 
or wire is stretched, the vibrating length, and 
thus the pitch, of which is fixed by a movable 
bridge. The position of the bridge required to produce 
particular intervals may be mathematically determined, 
and marked on the body of the instrument. The mono- 
chord has been much used In acoustical demonstration and 
in teaching pure intonation. In the middle ages smaller 
Instrument* with several strings were made, and were 
often permanently tuned to give certain intervals. (See 
helicon ( a ).) The notion of a primitive keyboard-instru- 
ment doubtless sprang from some such beginning. 

monochroic (mon-o-kro'ik), a. [< Gr. pov6xpoo$, 
of one color, < p6vos, single, + xp6a> color.] 
Having but one color ; monochromatic, 
monochromatic (mon'o-kro-mat'ik), a. [= F. 
monochromatique = Pg. monochromatico , \ Gr. 
fiovoxp&paroc, of one color, < p6vo$, single, + xpu- 
ua(T-), color: see chromatic.] Consisting of 
light of one wave-length, and in that sense 
of one color only, as the light produced by a 
Bunsen flame in which sodium is being vola- 
tilized. The light of the flame is almost entirely that 
due to the two sodium lines, the colors of which are barely 
distlnfmlsh&ble from one another, and the consequence is 
that objects viewed by this light are all yellow, and differ 
only In form and illumination. A monochromatic light 
gives a single bright line when viewed with the spectro- 
scope. 

monochrome (mon'6-krom), «. [= F. mono- 
chrome = Pg. monochroma , < ML. monochroma , 



fem. of L. monochromo8, < Gr. pov6xpupo$ } also 
povoxp&paroc, of one color (see monochromatic), 
< p6vo$, single, + xp^pa, color.] Painting or 
a painting in one color, which may, however, 
be relieved by the use of lighter and darker 
shades. Compare camaien and qrisaiUe. 

monochromical (mon-o-kro'mi-kal), a. [As 
monochrom(al)ic + -al.] Of a ‘single color; 
one-colored. 

monochrome (mon'o-kro-mi), n. [As mono- 
chrome + -y 3 .] The art or practice of painting 
in monochrome, or in one or more shades of a 
single color. 

Monoehromy is advantageously employed when it Is de- 
sired, on the one hand, to avoid the brilliancy attendant 
on the introduction of several distinct colours, and, on the 
other, the dullness consequent on the exclusive use of a 
single tone. 0. If. Rood, Modern Chromatics, p. 810. 

monochronic (mon-o-kron'ik), a. [< LL. mono- 
chronos , of the same time or measure, < Gr. 
pov6xpovoc, of the same time or measure, con- 
sisting of one time or measure, temporary, < 
/iJvof, single, + time.] Of one and the 

same time ; existing or happening at the same 
time; contemporaneous; in qeoT., deposited, 
or apparently deposited, at tne same period: 
said of organic remains. 

monochronoua (mo-nok'ro-nus), a. [< Gr. pov6- 
Xpovoq, of the same time or measure : see mono- 
chronic.] In anc. pros., consisting in or equal 
to one time or mora ; monosemic. 

monoclliated (mon-o-sil'i-a-ted), a. [< Gr. po~ 
voc, single, + NL. cilium + -afed 4* -ed?.] Hav- 
ing one cilium or flagellum ; uniciliate or uni- 
flagellate. 

monocle (mon'o-kl) ? n. [= OF. monocle, one- 
eyed, F. monocle, a single eye-glass, < LL. mono - 
cuius, one-eyed: see monoculous.] 1. A monocu- 
lous or one-eyed animal: a monocule. — 2. A 
glass for one eye ; a single eye-glass. 

Another (man], with a monocle in his eye, watched each 
new comer, his vacant and necessarily glassy stare express- 
ing neither present pleasure nor anticipation. 

The Century , XXXIII. 208. 

Monoclea (mon-o-kle'a), n. [NL. (W. J. Hook- 
er, 1820), so called because the sporangia open 
only on one side; < Gr. p6vog, single, 4- kaeis, a 
key.] A monotypic genus of cryptogamous 
plantB of the class Hepatica, giving name to the 
order Monocleacecc. They are small plants with 
frondose thallus, and have much the appear- 
ance of Mar chan tin. 

Monocleaceae (mon'o-kle-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Nees von Esenbeck, 1833 -8), < Monoclea 4- 
-acew.] A small order of cryptogamous plants 
of the class Hepaticce, intermediate in position 
between the Jungermanniacew and the Antho- 
cerotacecc. The vegetative structure is either thalloid 
or foliose ; the sporangium dehisces longitudinally, and 
contains elaters, but has no columella. The order contains 
the genera Caiobryum and Monoclea. 

monoclinal (mon'o-kli-nal), a. and n. [< mono- 
cline 4- -al.] I. a. In geol. , dipping in one direc- 
tion : said of a zone of stratified rocks through- 
out which the strata all incline toward the 
same point of the compass. The term was intro- 
duced by H. D. Rogers (1842X and has taken the place of 
Darwin's hybrid word unidxnal: thus, monoclinal valley 
(a valley bounded by ridges the strata of which all dip iu 
the same direction) ; monoclinal ridge ; monoclinal flex- 
ure, etc. A monclinal flexure may be regarded as a half 
of an anticlinal fold, which would have been completed 
had the flexing action not been limited to one side of the 
axis, the strata resuming their horizontality on the other 
side. 

The Echo-Cliff flexure, the Water- Pocket flexure, one of 
the grandest monoclinal* of the west, and the San Rafael 
flexure, all monoclinal flexures of imposing dimensions and 
perfect form, Capt Dutton considers go far back In Ter- 
tiary time, and possibly are pre-Tertiary. 

Reade, Origin of Mountain Ranges, p. 260. 

II. n. A monoclinal fold or flexure. See I. 

monocllnate (mon'o-kll-nat), a. [< Gr. p6vo$, 
single, 4- kMveiv, incline, + -a tel.] Same as 
monoclinic. 

monocline (mon'6-klin), n. [< Gr. p6voc, single, 
4- Ouvtiv, incline’: see dine.] Same as mono- 
clinal. 

monoclinic (mon-o-klin'ik), a. [= F. mono- 
clinique; < Gr. pdvog, single, 4- k?Jveiv, incline.] 
In mineral., an epithet noting that system of 
crystallization in which the crystals are re- 
ferred to three unequal axes, two of which in- 
tersect each other at an oblique angle, while 
they are at right angles to the third. See crys- 
tallography. Also monosymmetric, clinorhombic, 
hemiorthotype, monoclinometric, and monoclino- 
hedric. 

monoclinohedric (mon-o-kli-no-hed'rik), a. [< 
Gr. pbroc, single, 4- skive tv, incline, 4- edpa. seat, 
base.] Same as monoclinic. 
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monoclinometric (mon- 6 -kli-nd-met'rik), a. 
[< Gr. pSvog, single, + khivetv, incline, + pirpov, 
measure.] Same as monoclinic : as, “ monocli - 
nometric prisms,” Frey . 

monoclinoos (mon'o-kli-nus), a . [< Gr. pdvog, 
single, + kAivtj, bed, < sXivetv. incline: see 
clinic.] 1. In hot., hermaphroaite, or having 
both stamens and pistils in the same flower. 
— 2. In geol ., monoclinal. 

MonocosUa (mon-o-se'li-ji), ti. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. pSvog, single, +* tcoOda, acavity, hollow: see 
cadia.] Animals whose encephalocoele is sin- 

f ie, nenron epaxial only, and axon imsegmented. 

he lancelet 0mnchio*toma) Lb the only example. Sy- 
nonymous with Acrania, Cephalochorda, Leptocardii , and 
Monoloeularia. Wilder, Amer. Nat., Oct., 1S87, p. 914. 

monocOBlian (mon-o-se'li-an), a. [< Monoccelia 
+ -an.] Having the eiicephaloccele single; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Monoccelia. 
mono-compound (mon'o-kom'pound), n. [< 
Gr. pdvoc, single, + E. compound*.] In chem ., 
a compound containing one atom of the ele- 
ment or one individual of the radical specified, 
as monookloracetio acid, which contains one 
atom of chlorin, and monophenylamine, which 
contains one molecule of phenyl. 
Monocondyla (mon-o-kon'di-lii), n. pi. (NL., 
< Gr. pdvog, single, +' KdvSvXog, a knuckle, joint, 
knob: see condyle.] The Reptilia and Aves (rep- 
tiles and birds) collectively : so called from the 
single occipital condyle characteristic of these 
classes among the higher vertebrates. The 
term indicates a group exactly conterminous 
with Sauropsida. Opposed to Amphicondyla. 
monocondylar (mon- 9 -kon'di-lftr), a. Same as 
monocondylian. 

monocondylian (mon'o-kon-dil'i-an), a. [As 
Monocondyla + -tan.] * Having one occipital 
condyle, as the skull of birds, reptiles, and 
some fishes: distinguished from dicondylian. 
monocotyledon (mon-o-kot-i-le'don), n. [< Gr. 
pdvog, single, + KorvfojSuv, a hollow, a sucker, 
etc.: see cotyledon .] A raonocotyledonous 

S lant; an endogen. See endogen , and cut un- 
er cotyledon. 

Monocotyledones (mon-o-kot-i-le'don-ez), m. 
pi. [NL. (Ray, 1703). <‘Gr. ydvof, “single, + 
KorvlSjdJjv, a cup-shapea cavity: see cotyledon.] 
A natural class of flowering plants, having a 
single seed-leaf or cotyledon in the embryo. 
They have generally the parts of their flowers in threes 
(not in fives, as in dicotyledons), their earliest leaves alter- 
nate, and the veins parallel. From the structure of the 
stem, increasing by internal or endogenous growth, they 
are also called endogen*. The wood of their stems occurs 
In longitudinal bundles of fibers, scattered, as in Indian 
corn, or becoming compact, as in palms. New bnndles of 
fibers form between the old, not, as in dicotyledons or ex- 
ogens, in an annual external layer enveloping the stem. 
The class is divided into 34 orders, among 
which are the lily, iris, amaryllis, orchis, ba- 
nana, palm, pineapple, screwpine, arum, 
rush, sedge, and grass families. By Ben- 
tham and Hooker these are classed in seven 
groups or series; by 
others in three, the 
spadiceous, peta 
loideous, and glu 
maceous divisions 
About 20,000 ape 
n, in 



End 



ciee are known 
eluded in about 
1,600 genera. 

monocotyledo- 
noufl (mon-o- 
kot - i - le ' don - 
us), a. [< mon- 
ocotyledon + 

-ou3.] In hot., 
having only one 
seed-lobe or 
seminal leaf. 

monocracy(mo- 
nok'ra-si), n. ; 
pi. monocracies 
(-siz). [< LGr. 
povospana , sole dominion, < Gr. pdvog, single, + 
sparely, rule, < spdrog, strength.] Government 
or rule by a single person; autocracy. 

A scene of wholesale bacchanalian fraud, a posse comi- 
tatus of liars, which would disgust any man with a free 
government, and make him sigh for the monocracy of Con- 
stantinople. Sydney Smith, Ballot. {Latham.) 


Monocotyledoooua Embryo, 
i. Grain of wheat ( Trlticum vulfare), 
longitudinal section, showing the embryo 
ana the endosperm (End), a. Germinating 
plantlet of Indian com (the test of the seed 
and the endo sp erm removed to show the 
cotyledon) : Cot, cotyledon ; R, the primary 
root ; r, a secondary root. 


monocrat (mon' 6 -krat), n. [Cf . MGr. povoupdrup, 
a sole ruler; < Gr. pdvog, single, + sparelv, rule, 
(updrog, strength.] 1 . One who governs alone ; 
an autocrat.— 2. In U. 8. hist., a name often 
applied by opponents to a member of the Fed- 
eralist party, to which monarchical tendencies 
were imputed. 

monocular (mo-nok'u-lftr), a. [= F. monocu- 
laire , < LL. monoculus , one-eyed: see monocu- 


lous.] 1 . Having only one eye. Also monocu- 
late. — 2. Of or referring to one eye or vision 
with one eye ; suited or intended for the use of 
one eye only — Monocular microscope. See micro- 
scope. 

monocular ly (mo-nok'u-l&r-li), adv. By means 
of one eye ; so as to be seen by one eye only. 

No one who has only thus worked monoculariy can ap- 
preciate the guidance derivable from binocular vision. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., f 36. 

monocnlate (mo-nok'u-lat), a. [As monocu- 
lar) + -ate L] Same as monocular , 1. 

monocule (mon'o-kul), n. [< NL. Monoculus.] 
A member of the genus Monoculus. 

monoctilite (mo-nok'u-lit), n. [< LL. monocu- 
lus, one-eyed (see monoculous), + -ite 2 .] A fos- 
sil animal that appears to have but one eye. 

monoculous (mo-nok'u-lus). a. [= OF. mono- 
cle, monocule = Sp. mondculo = It. monocolo, < 
LL. monoculus , one-eyed, < Gr. pdvog, single, + 
L. oculus, eye : see oculus. Cf . monocle.] One- 
eyed; monocular. 

Dr. Knox was the monoculou* Waterloo surgeon, with 
whom I remember breakfasting. 

0. W. Holme*, The Atlantic, LIX 638. 

Monoculus (mo-nok'u-lus), n. [NL., < LL. 
monoculus , one-eyed: see monoculous.] 1. An 
old and disused genus of the Linnean class In - 
secta and order Aptera, having or seeming to 
have only one eye — that is, two eyes coalesced 
in one. These “ apterous insects M were entomostraoous 
crustaceans. Monoculu* and some other entomostracans 
were afterward made by Latreflle his first order of Ento- 
moetraca, called Branchiopoda and divided into two prin- 
cipal sections, Laphyropoda and Phullopoda. 

2. [I. c.] A one-eyed animal; a monocule or 
monocle. — 3. [/. c.] A bandage for one eye. 

monocycle (mon'o-si-kl), n. [< Gr. povdsuskog, 
having but one wheel or circle, i pdvog, single, + 
sinXog, a circle, a wheel : see cycle*.] A vehicle 
with one wheel: used figuratively in the quota- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Nay, a not unfrequent M penance ” consists in tying the 
hands to the ankles, and turning round and round like a 
cart-wheel. NearOoruckpoor the train of Lord Dalhousio 
met dozens of these animated monocyde*. 

Pop. Sd. Mo., XXII. 263. 

Monocyclia (mon-o-sik'li-ft), n.pl. [NL.. < Gr. 
pdvog, single, + KvsAog, a circle: see cycle*.] A 
division of holothurians containing those in 
which the tentacles are in one circle or series : 
correlated with Heterocyclia. 

monocyclic (mon-o-sik'lik), a. [< Gr. povdicwdog, 
having but one circle: see monocycle and -ic. ] 
1. Disposed in a single whorl or circular series, 
as the stamens in many flowers. — 2. Of or per- 
taining to the Monocyclia. 

monocyst (mon'o-sist), n. [<Gr. pdvog, single, 
+ svartg, a bag/pouch.] A tumor consisting 
of only one cyst. Thomas , Med. Diet. 

Monocystacese (mon'o-sis-ta'se-e), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. pdvog, single, + tdsrrig, a bladder, + -acece.] 
A family of fungi of the order Monadineee. They 
are moisture-loving plants, occurring on living Algc* and 
Protozoa, with the organs of reproduction reduced to the 
form of sporocysta. The family contains 3 genera. 

monocysted (mon'o-sis-ted), a. [As monocyst 
+ -edft.] Having a single cyst ; monocystidean. 

The developmental history of the monocysted grega- 
rines. T. Oul, Smithsonian Report, 1885. 

monocystic (mon-d-sis'tik), a. [< monocyst + 
-4 c.] Consisting of a single cyst, as a gregarine. 
Encyc. Brit., XIX. 853. 

Monocystidea (mon # o-sis-tid'e-&), n. pi. [NL., 

< Monocystis + -idea.] A division of Grega- 
rinida, containing those gregarines whose body 
consists of a single sac: contrasted with Di- 
cystidea. Also MonocystidfE, as a family. 

monocystidean (mon'o-sis-tid'e-an), a. Mon- 
ocysted ; of or pertaining to the Monocystidea. 
Monocystis (mon-o-sis'tis), n. [NLv < Gr. p6- 
vof, single, + kvotis, a bag, pouch/] Tne typical 
genus of Monocystidce. M. agilis is found in the 
male organ of the earthworm. 

Monocyttaria (mon # o- 8 i-ta'ri-ft), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. jwvoc, single, + kvtt6oiov, aim. of Kbrrapo$, 
a hollow, a cell, < kItoc, a nollow.] A division 
of Badiolaria, containing those radiolarians 
which have a single central capsule: distin- 
guished from Polycyttaria. Most radiolarians 
are of this character. Also called Monozoa . 

monocyttarian (mon'o-si-ta'ri-an), a. and n. 
[As Monocyttaria + -ati.] I. a. Having a sin- 
gle central capsule, as a radiolarian ; of or per- 
taining to the Monocyttaria . Also monozoan. 

U. n. A radiolarian whose central capsule 
is single. 

monoaactyl, monodactyle (mon-o-dak'til). a. 
Same as monodactylous. Na ture , X&XVIII. 623. 


monodactylic (mon 1 9 -dak -til' ik), a. [< Gr. 
pdvog, single, + ddxruAof , a finger^ a dactyl : see 
dactylic .] In anc. pros., containing but one 
dactyl: noting certain logaoedic meters. See 
monanapcstic. 

monodactylous (mon-o-dak'ti-lus), a. [= F. 
monodactyle = Pg. monodactylo, < Gr. uovo66ktv- 
Aoc, one-fingered, < p6voc, single, + o&ktvIoc, a 
finger or toe: see dactyl.] 1. Having but one 
finger or toe; nnidigitate. — 2. In Crustacea, 
subchelate : applied to the subcheliform limbs 
of crustaceans and arachnidans, in which there 
is no opposable finger to convert, the terminal 
hook into a pincer-Uke claw or chela proper, 
monodelph (mon'o-delf), n. [< Gr. p6voc, sin- 
gle, + 6e?apvs, womb.] A monodelphian mam- 
mal. 

Monodelphia (mon-o-del'fi-fi), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. p6voc, single, + 6efyi>c, woinb.] The highest 
of three primary divisions of mammals, or 
subclasses of the class Mammalia (the other 
two being IHdelphia and Omithodelphia) ; pla- 
cental mammals, or Placen talia. The subclsss con- 
tains all mammals except the marsupials and monotremes. 
The young are retained in the womb by means of placental 
attachment till they are well developed ; the scrotum is 
never in front of the penis ; and the uterus and vagina are 
never paired. The brain has a well-developed corpus cal- 
losum, and comparatively small anterior commissure. 
The Monodelphia are variously divided into an upper and 
a lower series, EdueabHia or Megaethena and Ineducabilia 
or Microtthena ; or into Archencephala (man alone), Gy- 
rencephala, and Litsencephala ; or directly into a number 
of orders. The orders of living monodelphians now usu- 
ally adopted are eleven : Primate*, Ferae , Ungulata, Hy 
racoidea, Probotcidea, Sirenia, and Cete, of the upper se- 
ries ; and Chiraptera, Ineectivora , Qlirts (or Rodentia\ and 
Bruta (or Edentata), of the lower series. The families are 
about 120 in number. Eutheria is a synonym. Also, wrongly, 
Monodelphia. 

monodelphian (mon-o-del'fi-an), a. and n. [< 
Monodelphia + -an.] I. a. Having the female 
generative passages single; specifically, per- 
taining to the Monodelphia, or having tneir 
characters. 

II. n. A monodelphian mammal, 
monodelphic (mon- 9 -del'fik), a. [< monodelph 
+ -ic.] Same as monodelphian. 
monodelphous (mon-o-del'fus), a. Same as 
monodelphian. 

monodia (mo-no'di-fi), n. Same as monody. 
monodic (mo-nod 'ikj, a. [= It. monodico , < Gr. 
fiovipducds, < ftov(f>6ia, a monody : see monody.] In 
music, pertaining to monody or homophony ; 

homophonic. Also monophonic Monodic school 

or style, that style of composition which supplanted the 
purely polyphonic or contrapuntal about 1600. 

monodlcal (mo-nod'i-kal), a. [< monodic + -a/.] 
Same as monodic. 

monodically (mo-nod'i-kal-i), adv. In a mo- 
nodic manner. 

monodichlamydeous (mon-o-di-kla-mid'e-us). 
a. [< Gr. pdvoq, single, + Si-, two, + 
gvS-), a cloak.] In hot., having indifferently 
either a calyx only, or both calyx and corolla. 
Lindley. [Not now in use.] 
monodimetric (mon' 6 -dl-met'rik), a. [< Gr. 
pdvoq, single, + dig, Si-, twice, + pirpov, measure : 
see aimetric.] In crystal ., same as dimetric or 
tetragonal. 

monodist (mon'5-dist), n. [= Pg. monodista; 
as monod-y + -ist.] One who composes or sings 
in a monodic style, as opposed to the polyphon- 
ic style: opposed to contrapuntist. 

Monodon (mon'o-don), n. [NL., < Gr. povdSov g 
( povoSovr -), having but one tooth: see mono- 
dont.] 1. A genus of delpbinoid odontocete 
cetaceans, containing only the narwhal, M. mo- 
noceros, distinguished by its unique dentition. 
With the exception of some rudimentary and irregular 
teeth, the whole dentition consists of a pair of teeth lying 



Skull and Tusk of Male Narwhal (Monodon monoceros). 


horizontally in the jaw ; in the female they remain em- 
bedded and cemented in their sockets, but in the male 
the left one grows into an enormous tusk, like a horn pro- 
jecting from the forehead, sometimes half as long as the 
entire animal, straight, slender, cylindrical, but jpirally 
grooved sinlstrally, and thus resembling a rope. Tne ver- 
tebra are 60 in number, the ribs 11 ; the cervfcals ire nor- 
mally free, and there is no dorssl fin. See cut under nar- 
whal. 

2. In conch., same as Monodonta . Cuvier , 1817. 

monodont (mon'o-dont), a. [< Gr. povddovg ( povo - 
Sovr-), having but one tooth, < pdvog , single, + 
odovq = E. tooth.] Having only one tootn. 
Monodonta (mon-o-don'tft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pxjvdSovq (povoSovr-), having hut one tooth: see 
monodont.] A genus of top-shells of the family 
Trochidce , having a toothed columella : named 
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Monodonta ( Clanculus) 
fharaonis. 


by Lamarck in 1799. There are a number of 
species, known as rosary shells. 

Monodontinffi (mon'6-don-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., 
< Monodon(t-) 4- The narwhals as a sub- 

family of Delphinidce : now usually merged in 
the subfamily Delphinap terince. 

Monodora (mon-o-do'rft), n. [NL. (Dunal, 
1817), so called in allusion to the solitary flow- 
ers ; < Gr. p6vo$, single, 4* dopov, gift.] A genus 
of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the 
order Anonacece and the tribe Mitrephoreee, 
distinguished by a one-celled compound ovary 
with numerous seeds attached over the whole 
surface of the walls. They ere trees with large soli- 
tary variegated flowers, hanging upon a long stalk which 
terminates the stem or is opposite the leaves. They have 
three sepals, six wavy petals, many short stamens, and a 
shield-shaped stigma ; their large globose woody fruit con- 
tains numerous seeds In a resinous central pulp. There 
are 3 species, natives of central Africa, of which M. Myris 
tica, the calabash-nutmeg, furnishes in its seeds a nutmeg- 
like spice. It is cultivated in Jamaica, etc., and hence 
called American, Jamaica . and Mexican nutmeg. M. Ango- 
lensis yields a similar product. 

monodrama (mon-o-dr&'mk), w. [NL., < Gr. 
p6vo^, single, 4* dpapa, a drama.] A dramatic 
piece for a single performer or actor: some- 
times used also for a piece for two performers. 

monodr amatic (mon'o-dra-mat'ik), a. [< 7 non- 
odrama 4- -atfc 2 .] Pertaining to a monodrama. 

monodramet, n. [< monodrama.'] Same as 
monodrama. 

monodromic (mon-o-drom'ik), a. [< Gr. pAvoq, 
single, 4- 6p6poc, a course, running, race.] In 
math ., having a single sheet in the Riemann’s 
surface : not having different values for one 
value of the variable. A monodromic function is one 
having the property that if, by a continuous change, the 
variable makes an excursion and returns to its original 
value, the function will also return to its original value. 
Also monotropic. 

monody (mon'o-di),n.; pi. monodies (-diz). [Also 
monodia ; — F.‘ monodie = Sp. monodia = Pg. It. 
monodia, < ML. monodia, < LL. monodia , mono - 
dium,(. Gr. povipdia, a solo, lament, < u6voq, single, 
4- jxhj), a song, ode: see ode.] 1. In music: (a) 
A style of composition in which one voice-part 
decidedly preponderates in interest over the 
others ; homophony : opposed to voly phony, in 
which all the voice-parts are equally important. 
The terra is specially applied to the modern style which 
arose somewhat before 1000 in Italy, and which led rapidly 
to the invention and great popularity of the opera, the ora- 
torio, and the instrumental suite. The style itself had long 
before been known in popular songs and dances, but only 
then asserted Itself as a controlling power in artistic music. 
(&) A piece written in monoddc style ; a melody, 
tune, or air, usually for the voice, (c) A com- 
position written in one part only ; a solo. Also 
monophony. 

Funerall songs were called . . . Monodia if they were vt- 
tered by one alone, and this was vsed at the enterment of 
Princes and others of great accompt, and it was reckoned 
a great ciuilitie to vse such ceremonies. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 30. 

2. Monotonous sound ; monotonousness of 
sound. 

Hear the tolling of the bells — 

Iron bells ! o 

What a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 

Poe , The Bells, iv. 

monodynamic (mon'o-di-nam'ik), a. [< Gr. 
u&vos, single, + dirvapis, power: see dynamic.] 
Having but one power, capacity, or talent. 
[Rare.] 

Monodynamic men, men of a single talent are rarely 
misapprehended. De Qxdncey. 

MonOBca (mo-ne'kft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. p6voe, 
single, 4- ohcof, House.] In De Blainville’s 
classification (1825), the second of three sub- 
classes of his Paracephalophora , contrasted with 
Dioica and Hermaphrodita , named in the form 
Monoica. 

Monoecia (mo-ne'shi-ji), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. pdvoc, 
single, + ohcof. house.] The twenty-first class 
of plants in the artificial system of LinnsBus. 
In this class the stamens and pistils are in 
separate flowers on the same plant, as in the 
Aracew, 
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moncedan, monedan (mo-ne'shi-an), a. and 
n. [< monceti-ous 4- -on.] 1. a. Same as mo na- 
tions. 

n. n. A monoecious animal. 
monoBdonS' monedoos (mo-ne'shus), a. [< 
Gr. p6vo$, single, 4* oUoc, 
house.] 1. In hot.: (a) In 
phanerogams, having the 
stamens and pistils in 
different flowers on the 
same plant. (6) In crypto- 
gams, having both male 
and female organs on the 
same individual. — 2. In 
zool ., having both male 
and female sexual organs ; 
hermaphrodite ; andro- 
gynous: applied accord- 
ing to the corresponding 
usage in botany: opposed 
to dioecious. In numberless 
lower invertebrates the male 
and female products of genera- 
tion, or ova and spermatozoa, 
mature In the same individual 
without sexual intercourse. In 
many other cases, as those of 
worms and snails, every indi- 
vidual is both male and female, 
bat there is sexual intercourse 
and reciprocal Impregnation 
between two individuals. 

monoBdonsly, moneciously (mo-ne'shus-li), 
ado. In a monoecious manner ; with a tendency 
to moncBcism. — Monodously polygamous, in bot . 
See polygamous. 

monoBasm. monedsm (mo-ne'sizm), n. [< mo- 
noecious ) 4* -i^w.] The state or quality of being 
monoecious; hermaphroditism; androgyneity. 
monoembryony (mon-o-em'bri-on-i), n. [< Gr. 
udvoc, single, + tpjipvol. embryo: see embryo.] 
In bot., the condition of possessing only a sin- 
gle embryo, as the seeds of most angiosperms. 
monoflagellate (mon- 0 -flai'e-lat). a. [< Gr. 
p6vog, single, 4* E. flagellate 1, a.] Monomasti- 
gate or uniflagellate, as an infusorian, 
monogam (mon'o-gam), n. [< LL. monogamus , 
< LGr. pov6yapo$, ‘married but once : see monoga- 
mous.] In bot.y a plant that has solitary flowers 
with the anthers united. 

Monogamia (mon-o-ga'mi-ft), n. pi. [NL.,< LGr. 
povdyapog, married but once: see fnonogamous.] 
In bot., one of the six orders of the nineteenth 
class, the Syngenesia , in the Linnean system, in 
which the flowers are solitary and have united 
anthers. 

monogamian (mon-o-ga'mi-an), a. Same as 
monogamous. 

monogamic (mon-o-gam'ik), a. [< MGr. povo- 
yafUKbg, < povdyapoc, one married but once : see 
monogam.] Same as monogamous. H. Sidg- 
mck, Methods of Ethics, p. 227. 
monogamist (mo-nog' a-mist), n. [< monogam-y 
+ - ist .] 1. One who has been married only 

once ; one who believes that a person should not 
marry oftener than once — that is, that a wid- 
ower or widow should not remarry. 

I maintained . . . that it was unlawful for a priest of the 
Church of England, after the death of his first wife, to take 
a second, or, to express it in one word, I valued myself upon 
being a strict monogamist. Goldsmith, Vicar, iL 



Branch of the Monoecious 
Tree A Inns vi rid is. 
a, male catkins; b, female 
catkins ; e, fruit 


2. One who has but one (living and undivorced) 
wife, as opposed to a bigamist or a polygamist. 
monogamfstic (mon'o-ga-mis'tik), a. [< mo- 
nogamist 4* -ic.] Same as monogamous. 
monogamous (mp-nog'a-mus), a. [< F. mono- 
game = Sp. mondaamo * = Pg. It. monogamo , < 
LL. monogamus , < LGr. uovdyapoc , married but 
ouce, < Gr. p6vo$, single, + yapoc, marriage.] 1 . 
Practising or supporting the principle of mo- 


nogamy. (a) Marrying only once — that is, not remarry- 
ing after the death of the sponse : opposed to digamous. 
(&) Marrying only one at a time : opposed to bigamoiu or 
polygamous. 

2. Of or pertaining to monogamy : as, monoaa- 
mous doctrines or customs. — 3. In zool., having 
only one mate ; living in pairs : as, a monoga- 
mous family of birds. — 4. In bot., Having soli- 
tary flowers with united anthers, as in Lobelia. — 
Doubly monogamous, in omith., said of birds the male 
of which takes part in neat-bnildlng, incubation, and care 
of the young, as pigeons and many other birds, 
monogamy (mo-nog'a-mi), n. [= F. monogamie 
= Sp. monogamia = Pg. It. monogamia, < LL. 
monogamia , < LGr. povoyapia, single marriage, < 
povdyapos, married out once : see fnonogamous.] 
1. The practice of marrying only once, or the 
principle which upholds that practice ; tHe prin- 
ciple tnat forbids remarriage after the death of 
a former husband or wife : opposed to digamy . 
See bigamy , 2. — 2. The condition of being mar- 


ried to only one person at one time : opposed to 
bigamy or polygamy . See bigamy , 1. 

The monogamy of the modem and western world Is, in 
fact, the monogamy of the Romans, from which the license 
of divorce has been expelled by Christian morality. 

Maine, Early Hist of Institutions, p. 00. 

3. In zool., the habit of having only one mate; 
the habit of living in pairs ; the paired state. — 
Doable monogamy, in omith.. the state or habit of be- 
ing doubly monogamous. See phrase under monogamous. 
monoganglionic (mon-o-gang-gli-on'ik), a. [< 
Gr. povoc, single, + E. ganglion + -io.] Having 
a single ganglion. 

monogastric (mon-o-gas'trik), a. [= F. mono - 
gastnque , < Gr. u6voc , single, + yaaHjp, stomach : 
see gaster%, gastric.] Having only one stomach 
or digestive cavity.- Monogastrlo Dlphylds or 
DlphydflB. See the quotation under diphyso&id. 
Monogenea (mon-o-je'ne-a), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. 
povoyevfc, only-begotten’, ’single: see monoge- 
noM^.] A division of fluke-worms or trematoids, 
containing those which undergo scarcely any 
change or comparatively little transformation 
in development: opposed to Digenea. There 
are several families and numerous genera. 
monogeneous (mon-o-je'ne-us), a. [< Gr. p6- 
vof, single, + ytvoq. Hind.]’ 1. In biol ., gener- 
ated in the same form as that of the parents ; 
homogeneous as regards stages of development: 
specifically said of uieMonogenca. — 2. In maih., 
having a single differential coefficient, 
monogenesis (mon-o-jen'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pdvoc, single, 4 - ytveaic, origin : see greweflis.] In 
biol. : (a) Development of the ovum from a pa- 
rent similar to itself: opposed to metagenesis. 
E. van Beneden . ( b ) Generation of an individ- 

ual from one parent which develops both male 
and female products, or ova and spermatozoa. 
A. Thomson, (c) Descent of all living things 
from a single cell. Haeckel. 
monogenesy (mon-o-jen'e-si), n. [As mono- 
genesis.] Same as monogenism or tnonogony. 
Encyc . Diet. 

monogenetic (mon'6-je-net'ik), a. [< monogen- 
esis, after genetic. ] 1 . Of or pertaining to mono- 
genesis. — 2. Of or relating to monogenism. 

The monogenetic theory, which believes in the original 
common origin of all mankind from one pair. 

Science, VII. 100. 

3. In geol., , being the result of one genetic pro- 
cess : applied by Dana to mountain-ranges. 

The Appalachians, a range of many mountain ridges 
and valleys, constitute one Individual among mountains, 
because a result of one genetic process, or. in a word, 
monogenetic. Dana , Man. of Geol. (3d ed.), p. 700. 

monogenism (mo-noj'e-nism). n. [< monogen-y 
4- -wm.] The descent of tne whole human 
race from a single pair. Also called monogeny. 
— Adamltlc monogenism, the descent of the human 
race from Adam and Eve, according to the Mosaic account. 
Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 150. 

monogenist (mo-noj'e-nist), n. and a. [< mo- 
nogen-y 4* -ist.] I. 9i. 1. One who maintains 
the doctrine of monogenesis in any form. 

To meet the inevitable question of “ Whence the first 
organic matter?” th e Monogenist is reduced to enumer- 
ate the existing elements into which the simplest living 
Jelly or Barcode is resolvable. Owen, Anat (1808), ilL 817. 

2. One who believes in the doctrine of mono- 
genism. 

According to the Monogenist s, all mankind have sprung 
from a single pair, whose multitudinous progeny spread 
themselves over the world. 

Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 150. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to monogenesis or 
monogenism : as, a mmogenist theory, 
monogenistic (mon'o-je-nis'tik), a. [< mono- 
genist 4- -ic.] Same ‘as monogenist. 
monogenous (mo-noi'e-nns), a. [< Gr. povoyevijg, 
only-begotten, single, < p^voq, single, 4- -yevrn, 
< y yev, produce : see -genous. ] 1. Generated 
or generating by means of fission, gemmation, 
or sporulation, as modes of asexual reproduc- 
tion. 

Reproduction bv fission, which, with that by budding 
and spore-formation, is included under the term mono- 
gerujus asexual reproduction. 

Claus, Zoology (trana.), p. 06. 

2. Of or pertaining to monogenism. — 3. In 
math., having a single differential coefficient 
considered as a rule of generation — Monoge- 
nous function, a function, X + Yi , of the imaginary 
variable x + yi, such that 

dX dY . dX dY 

— s — and — 

a x dy dy dx 

It is usually defined as a function having a differential co- 
efficient. 

monogeny (mo-noj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. p6voc, sin- 
gle, + -yeveia, ’< y yev , produce : see -geny.] 1 . 
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monogeny 

Same as monogony , 1, or monogenexi*. — 2. Same 
as monogenism. 

monoglot (mon'o-glot), a. [< LGr. pov6y/.urroc, 
povdyAuaooc, speaking but one language, < Gr. 
p6v<K, single, 4- y/ujrra, Attic form or y?ujoaa, 
tongue, language.] 1. Speaking or usingonly 
one language. — 2. Written or published in 
only one language. 

monogoneiltic (mou'o-go-nu'tik), a. [< Gr. 
pbvoq, single, 4* yovebav, produce, < ydvoq, off- 
spring, generation.] In entom ., single-brooded ; 
having only one brood during a year, 
monogonic (mon-o-gon'ik), a. [< monogony 4- 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to monogony: same as 
monogenous , 1. 

Monogonopora (mon # o - go - nop ' o - rk), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of monogonoporus: see mono- 
aonoporous .] A division of dendrocoelous tur- 
bellarian worms, having the sexual opening 
single, whence the name, it contains the land and 
fresh-water planarians of the families Planariidce and 
Gsoplanidce. Opposed to Digonopora. 

monogonoporic (mon-6-gon-o-pd'rik), a. [As 
monogonopor-ous + -ic.] Having a single sex- 
ual opening or generative pore; specifically, 
pertaining to the Monogonopora , or having 
their characters. 

monogonoporons (mon'o-go-nop'o-rus), o. [< 
NL. monogonoporus , < Gr.pdvog, single, 4- y6vo$ , 
generation, 4* irdpoc, passage.] Having a single 
genital pore, as a turbellarian ; pertaining to 
the Monogonopora : opposed to digonoporous. 
monogony (mo-nog'o-m), n. [< Gr. pdvoq, single, 
+ - yovia , < y/ yev,' produce : see -pony.] 1. 
Asexual reproduction ; agamogenesis : used by 
Haeckel in distinction from amphigony. Monog- 
ony is exhibited in the lowest animals, in which there is 
no sex, as in cases of reproduction by fission or gemmation 
without conjugation. The term is not applied to asexual 
modes of reproduction, as parthenogenesis, which occur 
in sexed animals. Also monogeny, monogenesy. 

2. Same as monogenesis. 
monogram (mon 'o -gram), n. [= F. mono- 
gramme^ Sp. monoijrama— Pg. It. monogramma, 
< LL. monogramma , < Gr. povoypa puarov (not. 
*pov6ypappa), a character consisting of several 
letters in one, neut. of povoypapparo^ ;, consisting 
of one letter ( povdypappoc , drawn with single 
lines, outlined, > L. monogrammus, an outline 
sketch, skeleton, shadow), < ptivoq, single, + 
ypdppa(r-)j letter: see gram*.] 1. One char- 
acter in writing; a mark or design formed or 
consisting of one letter. 

If in compasse of no art it [my superficies] came 
To be described by a monogram. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries, lxx. 
2. Two or more of the letters of a name or 
word, or of the initials of several names or 
words, so combined as to form or appear to 
form a single character. 

That the founder was a Bishop Euphraslus is shown by 
his monogram on many of the stilts. 

E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 10L 
3f. A picture drawn in lines without color; a 
sketch. 

A kind of first draught or ground colours only, and 
monogram of life. Hammond, works, IV. 671. {Latham.) 

monogram-machine (mon'd-gram-ma-shon*), 
w. A foot-press used to stamp monograms, ini- 
tials, etc., on paper and the like, 
monogrammal (mon'o-gram-al), a. [< mono- 
gram (LL. monogramma) + -a/.] Same as mono - 
grammatic . [Rare.] 

monogrammatic (mon'o-gra-mat'ik), a . [= 
F. monogramma tique, < LL. monogramma{ t-), 
monogram: see monogram."] In the style or 
manner of a monogram; pertaining to mono- 
grams. 

One photo-lithographed plate of monogrammatic em- 
blems, the meaning of which remains unknown. 

The Academy, April 0, 1889, p. 248. 

monogrammic (mon-o-gram'ik), a. [= F. moiw- 
grammique; as monogram (LL. monogramma) + 
-ic.] Same as monogrammatic. 
monograph (mon'o-grkf), n. [= F. monographe 
= Pg. monographo, < Gr. p6vo$, single, 4- ypwpy, 
writing.] An account or description of a sin- 
gle thing or class of things ; a treatise on a sin- 
gle subject or a single department, division, 
or detail of a branch of study. 

A monograph on the ant, as treated by Solomon, show- 
ing the harmony of the Book of Proverbs with the results 
of modern research. George Eliot, Mlddlemarch, xviL 

monograph (mon'o-grkf), r. t. [< monograph , 
«.] To write or produce a monograph on; 
treat in a monograph. 

The British species of Lumbricus have never beeu care- 
fully monographed. 

Darwin, Formation of Vegetable Mould, p. 8. 
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monographer (mo-nog'ra-fdr), n. A writer of 
monographs. 

monographic (mon-o-graf'ik), a. [= F. mono - 
grapnique = Sp. monogrdfico = It. monoarafico; 
as monograph 4* - ic .] 1. Of or pertaining to 

a monograph; of the nature of a monograph. . 

It does not pretend to monographic completeness, which 
would require far more profound and exhaustive studies. 

Science, VII. 96. 

2. Pertaining to or of the nature of a mono- 
gram. 

A monographic combination of the letters A and P. 

Harper's Mag., LXX VI. 746. 

3. Drawn in lines without colors, 
monographical (mon-o-graf 'i-kal), a. [< mono- 
graphic + -a/.l Same as monographic . 

monographically (mon-o-graf'i-kal-i), adv. 
In the manner or form of a monograph, 
monographiflt (mo-nog'ra-fist), «. [< mono- 
graph 4- -i$f.] One who writes a monograph, 
monographons (mo-nog'ra-fus), a. [< mono- 
graph 4* -ou8.] Monographic, 
monography (mo-nog'ra-n), n. [= F. mono- 
graphic = Sp. mono or a fia = Pg. monographic 
= It. monografia, < Gr. pdvoc, single, 4* -ypatyia, 

< yo&fyetv, write.] 1. A delineation in lines 
without colors ; an outline sketch. — 2. A mon- 
ograph ; also, a system of monographs. 

In order to write a complete monography of the Kash- 
miri style, we ought to be able to trace it very much fur- 
ther back than anything in the previous pages enables us 
to do. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 294. 

monogvn (mon'o-jin), n. [< Gr. u6vo^, single, 
+ y vvtjy female (in mod. bot. a pistil).] In bot. f 
a plant having only one pistil or stigma. 
Monogynia (mon-o-jin'i-k), n. pi. [NL. : see 
monogun.] In bot.\ the name of the first order 
in each of the first thirteen classes in the Lin- 
nean system, comprehending such plants as 
have only one pistil or stigma in a flower, 
monogynian (mon-o-jin'i-an), a. [< NL. Mono- 
gynia 4- -an.] Pertaining to the order Mono- 
gynia; having only one pistil or stigma, 
monogynist (mo-noj'i-nist), n. [< monogyn-y + 
-ist. ] One who adopts or favors monogyny. 
monogynOBCial (mon'o-ji-ne'§ial), a. [< Gr. 
pdvoCy single, 4- NL. gyncecium 4- -ah] In bot., 
formed by the pistil of one flower: applied to 
simple fruits. 

monogynous (mo-noj'i-nus), a. [< monogyn-y + 
-OU8.J 1. Having only one wife ; living in mo- 
nogyny; monogamous, as a man: correlated 
with monandrous. — 2. In zodl.y having only one 
female mate. — 3. Same as monogynian. 
monogyny (mo-no j'i-ni), n. [< Gr. uovoq, single, 
4- yvvy, female.] In zool. and anthrop., a mat- 
ing with only one female or wife ; the monogy- 
nous state : correlated with monandry. 
monohemerons (mon-o-he'me-rus), a. [< Gr. 
povogpepocy prop, povijuepoq, lasting one day only, 

< p6vo$y single, + fiptpay day.] In med.y lasting 
or existing only one day. 

monohydrated (mon-o-hPdra-ted), a. [< Gr. 
p6vo$y single, + v6up (t >dp-) y water: see hydrate.] 
Containing one molecule of water. Thlg term was 
formerly applied to guch acids as were regarded as formed 
from an oxia by the addition of one molecule of water, as 
monohydrated nitric acid, (HNO;^ formed from the oxid 
n 2°b by adding a molecule of water, H 2 O. 
monohydric (mon-o-hl'drik), a. [< mono- + 
hydr(ogcn) + -ic.] Containing one atom of hy- 
drogen. Specifically applied to such acids as have a 
single hydrogen atom replaceable by a basic atom or radi- 
cal, as formic or lactic acid; and also to alcohols which by 
oxidation exchange two atoms of hydrogen for one of oxy- 
gen, and form acids containing Ihe same number of car- 
bon atoms as the alcohols from which they were derived. 
Monoica (mo-noi'ka), n. pi. Same as Monceca. 
monoid (mon'oid), a. and n. [< Gr. povocidfcy 
of one form, uniform, < p6vo^ } single, + eldog, 
form.] I, a. In anc.pros.y containing but one 
kind of foot : noting certain meters. Monoid me- 
ters are also called pure meters or simple meters, and dis- 
tinguished from compound ( episynlhetxc ) meters and mixed 
or logacedic meters. 

IL n. In math., a surface which possesses a 
conical point of the highest possible (nr— l)th 
order. 

mono-ideism (mon'o-i-de'izm), n. [ < Gr. p6vo$ , 
single, + I6ka, idea (see idea), + -ism.] Con- 
centration of the mind upon one thought or 
idea; a brooding on one subject; mild mono- 
mania. [Rare.] 

It is observed that the mental condition of hypnotised 
subjects ” is often one of marked mono-ideism — of strong 
and one-sided attention. 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, III. 407. 

monolatry (mo-nol'a-tri). n. [< Gr. pdvoc, single, 

+ larptia, service, worship : see latria.] The 
idolatrous or pagan worship of one divinity: 


monom&chy 

also, the worship of one God, but not necessari- 
ly with an explicit disbelief in other divinities. 

ThuB results s worship of one God —monolatry, ss Well- 
hausen calls it— which is very different from genuine 
monotheism. Huxley, in Nineteenth Century, XIX. 496. 

monolith (mon'o-lith), n. [= F. monolithe = 
8p. monolito = Pg. monolitho , a monolith, < 
LL. monolithu8, < Gr. pov6?aBoCy made of one 
stone, as a pillar or column, < p6vo$, single, + 
M0o$y stone.] A single stone; by extension, 
any structure or object in stone formed of a 
single piece : it may be an independent monu- 
ment standing alone, as an Egyptian obelisk, 
or a menhir, or any part of a structure, as a 
column. 

monolithal (mon'6-lith-al), a. [< monolith + 
-al.] Same as monolithic. 
monolithic (mon-o-lith'ik), a. [= F. monolith - 
ique = Pg. monoli’thico ; as monolith + -io.] 1. 
Formed of a single stone, as an obelisk or the 
shaft of a column. — 2. Consisting of monoliths : 
as, a monolithic circle. — 3. Of or pertaining to 
a monolith. 

There is no doubt that their monolithic character is the 
principal source of the awe and wonder with which they 
have been regarded. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 838. 
monolobite (mo-nol'o-bit), n. [< Gr. pAvoc, sin- 
le, 4* fo36$y lobe (see lobe), 4- -iTe 2 . J A trilo- 
ite in wnich the trilobed or tripartite charac- 
ter of the upper surface is almost lost, as in 
the genus Romalonotus. 
monolobnlar (mon-o-loVu-lkr), a. [< Gr. pd 
single, 4- NL. lobulus, lobule? see lobular.] Con- 
sisting of or pertaining to a single lobe, 
monolocular (mon-o-lok'u-lkr), a. [< Gr. p6vo$, 
single, 4- L. loculus, a compartment (cell), dim. 
of locus, place : see loculus.] Same as unilocular . 
Monolocularia (mon-6-lok-u-la'ri-ft), n. pi. 
[NL. : see monolocular.'] Those animals whose 
hearts are monolocular, or which have but 
one cardiac cavity. Wilder , Amer. Nat., 1887, 
p. 914. 

monologiant, «. [< monology 4- -an.] Same 
as monologue, 1. Minsheu. 
monologist (mo-nol'o-jist), n. [= Sp. monolo- 
gista; as monologue 4- -wf.] 1. One who talks 
in monologue or soliloquizes. — 2. A monopo- 
lizer of conversation. JJe Quincey. 
monologue (mon'o-log), n. [< F. monologue = 
Sp. mondlogo = Pg. It. monologo , a sole speaker, 
also a soliloquy, < LGr. povoTioyog , speaking 
alone or to oneself, < Gr. pivog , alone, + Aiyezv, 
speak.] If. One who does all the talking. Min- 
sheu. — 2. That which is spoken by one person 
alone. Especially — (a) A dramatic soliloquy, (b) A kind 
of dramatic entertainment, consisting of recitations, imi- 
tations, anecdotes, songB, etc., performed throughout by 
one person. 

He [Charles Mathews] instituted in 1818, in imitation of 
Foote and Dibdin, a species of entertainment in the form 
of a monologue, which, under the title of ** Mathews at 
Home," proved very successful. Amer. Cyc. t XI. 279. 

(c) A long speech or harangue uttered by one person, es- 
pecially in the course of a conversation. 

He sate at the feet of the teacher and listened with 
much apparent Interest to monologues, not one-fifth part 
of which he could anyways understand. IF. Black 

His [Wordsworth’s] finest passages are always mono- 
logues. Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 240. 

monologuize (mon'o-log-iz), r. i. ; pret. and 
pp. monologuized, ppr. monologuizing. [< mon- 
ologue 4- -ize.] To soliloquize. [Rare.] 

Her lips had a habit of silently monologuizing, moving 
In the manner of one who speaks with great rapidity, but 
with no audible utterance. 

W. Besant, Children of Gibeon, i. 
monology (mo-nol'o-ii), w. [< LGr. povoXoyia, 
simple language (taken in sense of ‘a solilo- 
quy’), < povdtoyoc, speaking alone: see mon- 
ologue.] The act or habit of indulging in 
monologues, or of monopolizing conversation 
by long narratives or dissertations; the habit 
or soliloquizing. 

It was not by an insolent usurpation that Coleridge 
persisted in monology through his wnole life. Dt Quincey. 

monomachia (mon-o-ma'ki-a), n. [LL. : see 
monomachy.] Same as monmnachy. 
monomachist (mo-nom'a-kist), n. [< monom - 
ach-y 4- -/>f.] One who fights in single com- 
bat; a duelist. [Rare.] 
monomachy (mo-nom'a-ki), n. [Also monoma- 
chia; < F. monomachie = Sp. monomaquia = Pg. 
It. monomachia , < LL. monomachia, < Gr. povopa - 
X ta , single combat, < povopd^oc, fighting in single 
combat, < p6vo$, single, + p&eodcu, fight.] A 
single combat; a duel. 

Hero! call monomachie*. 

Harvey, Pierce’s Supererogation (1593). 
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monopetalons 


tor muscle, a 6 an oyster ; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Monomyaria. Also monomyary. 

H. n. A monomyanan bivalve mollusk. 
monomyary (mon-o-mi'a-ri), a. and ft. [= F. 

v ,, . Mguiuui wiva . monomyaire, < NL. Monoinyaria.} Same as mon- 

(= Pg. mono mono), < monomanie, monomania: monometallism (mon-o-met'al-izm), n. [< jomyarian, 


There is to be performed a monomachy, 

Combat, or duel, time, places and weapon 
Agreed betwixt ns. 

Webster and Bouiey, Cure for a Cuckold, i. 2. 


monometallic (mon # d-me-tal'ik), a. [< Gr. 
gdvoc, single, 4- glrMjw, metal: see metal.} Con- 
sisting oi but one metal ; specifically, compris- 
ing coins that consist of but one metal (or alloy), 


monomane (mon' 6 -man), n. [< F. monomane a gf gold or 8 ii ve r : as, a monometallic currency, 


monometallic ) 4- -ism.} ' The use of only one Mononenra (mon-j-nu'ra), n.j 
metal as a standard of value in the coinage of g6voc, single, + vevpov, nerve.] 


see monomania .} One afflicted with monoma- 
nia; a monomaniac. [Bare.] Imp. Diet. 
monomania (mon- 9 -ma'ni-ft), n. [= F. mono - 
manie = Sp. monomania = Pg. It. monomania, 

< NL. monomania, < Gr. u6mc, single, + pavla, monome talligt (“mon^-met'al-ist), n. [< mono- 
madness: see mania.} 1. Insanity in which metalUic) 4- -ist.} One whoadvocates the the- 
there is a more or less complete limitation of ory of monometallism: opposed to bimetallist. 
the perverted mental action to a particular monometer (mo-nom'e-tdr), a. and n [< LL. 


nl. [NL., < Gr. 

dvi.,. -t- o , , 7 „ . , _ Animals with 

^country! also, the economic theory thaTSivo- only a ganglionic nervous system. Rudolphi. 
cates such a single standard. See bimetallism, mononomial (mon-o-nd'mi-al), a. [< Gr. .gbvoc, 

single, 4* L. norn(en), name: see nominal. Cf. 
monomial.} In zool . and bot., consisting of a 
single word or term: applied to the name of an 
animal or a plant : ojd 
nomial. Cones, The 1 


monometer , as a noun monometron, < Gr. gov6- 


gerpoc, consisting of one measure, (gdvoc, single, mononuclear (mon- 6 -nu'kle-ftr), a. [< Gr. g6 
4- utrpov, a measure: see meter 2 .] I. a. In voc, single, 4- L. nucleus, nucleus : see nuclear.} 

^ TToxrinrr a. a i Turin rmplnnft • nnimipl Par ! M. IftTffl 


pros., consisting of a single measure 
IT . n. ha. pros., a meter consisting of a single 
measure 


Having a single nucleus ; uninuclear : as, large 
mononuclear cells. Rueppe , Bacteriological En- 


field, as a specific delusion, or an impulse to 
do some particular thing. The other mental 
functions may show some signs of degenera- 
tion. — 2. In popular use, an unreasonable zeal 
for or interest in some one thing; a craze. 

Frederic was as anxious as any prince could be about 

th® ^cimcycfhta ray. But *6 .nxietyneyerd^n- monometric (mon- 6 -met'rik), a. [< Gr. Mononychina (n A .. - ..... 

e tS*^T Ccy a DTc™S^tl ^ single, + ytrpov, measure. Cf. monometer. Mononyx (.-onye),-) + -W.] A subfamily of Gal- 

giM Macaulay , Frederic the Great. In crystal., same as isometric , 2. guXidce , typified by the genus Mononyx. Itcon- 

UlStlECtlve monomania, the excessive tendency to do monometrlc&l (mon-5-met'ri-kal), a. [(mo- rounded behindhand rough on top^^dul^or dark 

some particular thing without intelligible motive and un- nometer 4- -ic-al.} Pertaining to or consisting . and w ^h the fore legs raptorial, fitted for clutching 

restrained by considerations of propriety morality, or per- 0 f monometers ; containing only one meter. insect prey. 

sonal Prudence Perrons manuMting^s mnun min.1 (mo-nd'mi-al), a. and n. [< monome mononym (mon'o-nim), it. [< Gr. gov6wgoc, 

eraugemen y ^ on It lnc i adeg BU i C | da i in- (NL. *monomium) 4* -al. Cf. binomial , multino- having one name, < udvoc, single, 4* byoga , bwga, 

mial, polynomial. See also mononomial.} I , a. a name: see owym.J A name consisting of a 
1. In alp., consisting of only one term, and not single term; a mononomial name in zofilogy. 
of several added together. — 2. In roo7. and hot., Coues , The Auk, I. 321. 

Bame as mononomial Monomial dlffferentlant. mononymic (mon-o-nim'ik), a. [< mononym + 

See difcrentianL -ic. } Having but one name ; named in one word; 

II. w. In alg ., an expression or quantity con- * J " ' 

sisting of a single term. See binomial. Also 
monome. 


ve 8 tigations (trans.), p. 68 . 

[< Gr. g6voc, MononychinflB (mon'o-ni-ki'ne), n.pl. [NL., < 


extensive mental degeneration, 
sanity, homicidal insanity, dipsomania, pyromania, klep- 
tomania, and certain forms of perverted sexual instinct 
Also called impulsive insanity. = 8 yn. L Lunacy, Derange- 
ment, etc. See insanity. 

mono mania c (mon-o-ma'ni-ak), a. and n. [= 
F. monomaniaque = Sp. It. monomaniaco ; as 
monomania 4* -ac.} I. a. Same as monoma- 
niacal 


..a -PP-niy .'££■ 

monomaniacs! (mon' 6 -ma-m'a : kal), o. [< thorax unarmed, the mandibles narrow, and the 
monomaniac 4- -al.} Of or pertaining to mono- 
mania ; also, afflicted with monomania. 

Patients confess that they have been under the influence 
erf monomaniacal Ideas and terrible hallucinations for a 
long period, without their existence being suspected even 
by their most intimate associates. . « . . 

F. B. Winslow, Obscure Diseases of the Brain, ix. 

Monomastiga (mon-o-mas'ti-gft), n. pi. [NL. 

(in neuter) pi. of Monomastix. j A division of 
flagellate infusorians having one flagellum, 
as the Monadidee , etc. : distinguished from Di- 
mastiga. 

monom&stigate (mon-o-mas'ti-gat), a. [< Gr. 
udvof , single, 4- fiaori^ (fiaoriy-), a whip, scourge.] 

Having one flagellum ; uniflagellate : said of the 
Monomastiga. 

Monomastix (mon-o-mas'tiks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
p6voq, single, 4- fi&trnl; ( fiacny -), a whip, 
scourge.] A genus of uniflagellate infusori- 
ans proposed by Diesing in 1850, giving name 
to the Monomastiga. 

monome (mon'om), n. [< F. mondme = Sp. Pg. 

It. monomio , < NL. *monomium, for *mono- 
nomium , < Gr. fidm, single, 4- L. nom(en), 


mononomial: applied in zoology to a system of 
nomenclature in which the name of each species 
is a single word : opposed to dionymal ana poly- 
onymic. 

In a mononymic system we should require as many sep- 
arate names as there are objects to be named. 

J. W. Dunning, Entomol. Monthly Mag., VIII. 274. 




Pharaoh’s Ant ( Monomorium pharaonis). 
i, female ; a, vrorker. ( Lines show natural sizes.! 


to Europe, though it has generally been considered of 
American origin ; it is now almost cosmopolitan. It does 
no great damage, but is troublesome from its myriads, its 

habit of overrunning almost everything in the house that « - _ . . , . s 

Is eatable, and the great difficulty or impossibility of its monOOUSl&Il (mon-o-o si -an), 
extermination. monodusious. 


glc 

getner as the name of something, as the em 
ployment of the name iter for a part of the 
brain usually called iter a tertio adquartum ren- 
triculum. [Kare.] 

The desired mononymization is best attained by simply 
dropping the superfluous genitive [in the phrase “torcu- 
lar Herophill 

Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 525, note. 

mononymize (mon'o-nim-iz), v. t; pret. and 
pp. mononymized , ppr. mononymizing. [< mono- 
nym + - ize .] To convert (a polynomial name) 
into a mononym. 

Mononyx (mon'o-niks), n. [NL., < Gr. g6voq, 
single, 4- bw%, a nail: see onyx.} In entom .: (a) 
The typical genus of Mononychince , founded by 
Laporte in 1837. M. amplicollis is a large, broad 
South American species ; M. stygius is found in 
the southern United States. (&t) An unused 
genus of coleopterous insects. BrulU , 


,, 1838. 
Same as 


Hence monomial. Ci. binomial.} Same monomorphic (mon-o-mor'fik), a. [As monoftusious (mon-o-o'si-us), a. [< LGr. govo- 


as monomial. 

Monomeraf (mo-nom'e-rft), fl. pi. [NL** > Gr. 
fwvogcpfjS, consisting of one part, single: see 
monomerous.} A section of coleopterous in- 
sects proposed by Latreille for the reception 
of certain minute species. It is now known that 
hie observations were imperfect, these insects haying real- 
ly several tarsal Joints, and pertaining to families which 
Latreille had included in other groups. 

Monomerosomata (mo-nom'e-ro-so'ma-ta), n. 
pi 


rmttu, IUIWO , a vwvwv.rwwviw, — * - V 47 

wood interposed Adelarthrosomata between the second 
and the third of these. 


o vc toe, of single essence, < Gr. pdvoc, single, + 
ovcla , essence, < ov (fern, ot-oo), ppr. of rival, be : 
see be 1, ens. Cf. homodusious.} Having the same 
substance; consisting of the same matter: used 
to describe the Sabellian confounding of God 
the Father and God the Son. 


morph-ous 4 * -ic.} 1. In zool., of one and the 

same (or essentially similar) type of structure ; 
formed much alike ; notably uniform in mor- 
phic character: said of a number of animals 
collectively, or of the zoological group which 

they constitute : as, birds are a highly mono- 

morphic class of animals. — 2. In entom., having monoparesis (mon-o-par' e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
but one form, structure, or morphological char- pdvoc, single, + ir&ptoiq, a weakening, paralysis : 
acter; identical or invariable in form through- ge e paresis.} In pathol., the paresis of a single 

' i out successive stages of development; mono- par t of the body, as of one limb. 

[NL. : see monomerosoma ineac m 0 rphous; homomorphous ; ametabolic. monopathic(mon-o-path'ik), a. [< monopath-y 

nds or mites as an order of tracheat a - m Q n omorphoU 8 (mon-o-mfir'fus)^. [< Gr. p6- -j- _ IC .] in pathol., involving the disorder of 
nidans; the ^ wc, single, 4- gop^f], form.] 1. Same as mono- 0 nlv one organ or function: said of disease. 

Korolon^tc. fj/ononwrow'- morphic in any sense.— 2. Of invariable form: monopathy (mo-nop'a-thi), n. [< LGr .yovoTta- 
mata, mites; aud Podosomata, the Pycnogonidce. West - specifically applied to certain neuropterous in- dua, suffering m one part of the body only, < 
J sects which in their larval state are similar in ~ ^ j 1 — *• *• 1 

iLn neafanf i ,1 onof t Vl nil fvV* nriTICpIoGQ 


If. Soli- 




■ _ . .1 1 < navel. I 1U K7UWUI €» uvuviv ujuuoivt, uuvu . 

the body all in one piece or mass tua 1S > P" gon being nearly complete, but united with the 
parently unsegmented as an acwnd; of or per- th in \ com ^ on umbilicus. 

fAlTlilKT f A f k rw 1#AM AMI O f/1 Al* fl 2.V1 T1 OP 1,11^11^ - ^ - - - , • X w f-%VT * 

characters, 

mero8omatou8 > x „ . 

monomerous (mo-nom'e-rus), a. [< Gr. govo- 
geprjc, consisting of one part, ( gtivog, single, 4* 
gipoc, part.] 1. In zool., having the tarsi 
single-jointed ; uniarticulate, as a tarsus ; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Monomera . — 2. 

In bot., having but one member in each cycle 
(pistil, stamen, petal, or sepal): said of a 
flower. Compare dimerous, 2. 


Gr. govoc, single, 4- rradog, suffering.] 
tary suffering or sensibility. 

Every one calculateth bis nativity, and sentenceth his 
own future fate, by crying at his birth ; not coming only 
from the body’s monopathy, or sole suffering by change of 
its warm quarters ; but, according to some, from sympathy 
with the divining soul, that knoweth itself for a time ban- 
ished from the Father of Spirits. 

Whitlock, Manners of the English (1654), p. 32. (Latham.) 
2. In pathol., a disease or affection in which 

only one organ or function is disordered. 

tor muscle, or with one such muscle enlarged at monoperson&l (mon-o-p 6 r' son-al), a. [< Gr. 
the expense of another, subcentral in position 8 i n g] e , -f L. persona, person: see person- 

and remote from the pallial margin. The order i jn theol having but one person or one 
contains the scallops, oysters, pearl-oysters, and related V f ayWatiop 

forms, and is nearly coincident with Asiphonata. See cut mode OI existence. r i? 

under eiixxrmm. monopetalons (mon -o-pet a-lus), a. [= F. 

monomyarian (mon^o-mi-a'ri-au), a. and n. [< monopeUik =r Sp. monopttalo = Pg. It. mono- 
Motvmnjaria 4- -««.] * I. a. Having one adduc- petalo , < Gr. govoc, single, + viralor, leaf (pet- 
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znonopolic&l 


al).] Id bot., haying the petals united into one 
piece by their edges : more properly gamopeta- 
tons or sympetalous . 

monophanous (mo-nof'a-nus), a. [< LGr. po- 
visible alone, < Or. p6vo$, single, alone, 
4* faiveodai, appear.] Having an appearance 
similar to something else; resembling each 
other. [Rare.] Imp, Diet . 

Monophlebites (mon'o-fle-bi'tez), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. single, + ‘ Qtey (fXep-), a vein, + 
-ites, E. -itefij] A tribe or section of the homop- 
terous subfamily Coccitue, including the largest 
bark-lice known. Some Australian forms are 
nearly two inches long. 

monophobia (moD-6-fo'bi-&), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pdvoc, single, + -do^/a, < fifteodai. fear (> fdpoc, 
fear).] In pathot., morbid dread of being left 
alone. 

monophonic (mon-o-fon'ik), a . [< monophon-y 
4- -»c.l Same as monodic. 

monopnonous (mon'o-fo-mis), a. [< Gr. povd- 
with but one voice or sound, < Gr. p6vo$. 
single, + fuvr;, voice.] Producing a single sound 
or note at one time: said of an instrument. 

monophony (mon'6-fd-ni), n. [As monophon-ous 
+ -y3.1 Same as monody , 1. 

monophote (mon'o-fot), n. [< Gr. p6vo$, single, 
4* (q6r-), light*.] An electric arc-lamp regu- 

lator designed to work in single series, or on the 
parallel-arc system, between the leads of an 
electric-light circuit. More fully named mono- 
phote regulator. 

monophthalmus (mon-of-thal'mus), n. [NL., 

< Gr. povdtfkikpos, one-eyed, < p6vo$, single, 4- wp- 
OaXpds, the eye. ] In tera tol. , a monster with one 
eye ; a cyclops. 

The term anoplithalmus unilateral 1 b would seem to serve 
better . . . than the term monophthalmus, given by some 
writers. Medical Newt, LII. 636. 

monophthong (mon'of-thdug), n. [< Gr. povd- 
fOoyyos, of or with but one sound, containing 
Dut one vowel; as a noun, a single vowel; < 
povoc, single, 4* <jA6yyoq, sound. Cf. diphthong .] 

1. A simple vowel-sound. 

Again, the sound of the so-called long English a in make, 
paper , Ac., although once a monophthong , is now pro- 
nounced as a diphthong. Eneye. Bril., XVIII. 782. 

2. A combination of two written vowels pro- 
nounced as one. 


monophyodont (mon-d-fTo-dont), a. and n. [< 
Gr. poixxfrvrts, of simple nature, single, as teeth 
(< p6vo$ y single, 4- #*ti\produce), 4- odov$ (odour-) 
= E. tooth.] I. a . Having only one set of 
teeth: opposed to diphyodont and polyphuodont. 
n. a. An animal having only one set of teeth. 

Monophyodonta (mon-o-fi-o-don'tft), n. pi. 
[NL. : see monophyodont.] A division of mam- 
mals containing those which are monophyo- 
dont, as the cetaceans. Sir R. Owen . 

Monophysite (mo-nof'i-sit), n. and a. [= F. 
monophysite , < LGr. povoQva'mK, one who held 
that Christ has but one nature, < Gr. pdvoc, single, 
4- <j>votc , nature : see physic.] 1. n . One who holds 
that there is but one nature in Christ; more 
specifically, one of a sect which teaches that 
there is but one commingled or compound na- 
ture in Christ, partly divine and partly human, 
in contradistinction to the orthodox doctrine 
that by the incarnation two complete and per- 
fect natures, the divine and the human, are 
united without confusion or mutation in the one 
person of Christ. Among Monophysites In the wider 
sense are Included the Eutychians ana Monoth elite*. The 
sect of Eutychians was founded by Eutychea, who was con- 
demned at the Council of Chalcedon, a. d. 461. They taught 
that there is but one nature in Christ, the divine, The 
Monophysite* properly so called hold that the divine and 
human natures in Christ are combined into one compos- 
ite nature. The first leaders of the Monophysite*, and 
founders of the present Monophysite or Coptic Church 
of Egypt, were Dloscorus, condemned at Chalcedon (died 
A. D. 464), and Timothy iElurus ('Cat'), made patriarch 
A. D. 467. In later times their most important leader was 
Severn*, about a. d. 620, whose followers were called Se- 
veriant , Corrupticolce, or PhtharlolcUrce, while those of an 
opposite Monophysite sect were known as JulianitU, Aph - 
thartodocetce , and Phantasiasts. In the sixth century the 
Monophysltes spread widely in Syria, and were named 
Jacobites, from Jacob Baradnus, Bishop of Edesaa, 541- 
78. At various times the Monophysltes divided into a 
great number of sects, known by more than thirty dif- 
ferent titles. These represented different shades of ori- 
ginal Eutychianlsm and Monophysltism and attempts at 
approach to orthodoxy. The most subtle form of Monophy- 
sitlsm is Monothelltism (which see). Monophysltism is 
at the opposite pole of doctrine to Nestorianism, the ortho- 
dox doctrine as to the nature of Christ lying midway be- 
tween the two. As distinguished from the Monophysltes, 
the orthodox are called Diphysitcs and Melchites. At the 
present day the two great bodies of Monophysltes are the 
Copts and the Syrian Jacobites. The Armenian Church is 
also often regarded as Monophysite or Eutychlan, and the 
Maronites before their submission to the Roman Church 
were Monothelites. See AcephaU Q>\ Agnoelce, Theopa- 
schite , TritheisL 


monophthongal (mon'of-thdng-gal), a. [< 
monophthong 4- -ah] Consisting of or pertain- 
ing to a monophthong. 

monophthonglzation (mon - of - thdng -gi-za'- 
skon), n. [C monophthongize 4- -ation.] The 
reduction of a diphthong to a single sound. 

Examples of the monophthongiiation of ct, so far as they 
are found in the text of the Homeric poems. 

Amer. Jour. Pfnlol., VI. 420. 

monophthongize (mon ' of- thdng -giz), V. t . ; 
pret. and pp. monophthongized , ppr. monoph- 
thongizing. [(monophthong + -ize.] To reduce 
in enunciation to a single sound. 

A monophthongized diphthong. 

Amer. Jour. PhUol., VI. 485. 

monophyletic (mdn # o-fi-iet'ik), a . [< Gr. povd- 
$v?x>$, of one tribe, <’Gr. p6vo$, single, 4- fvMj, 
a tribe, > pvteryc, a tribesman, AvAemdc be- 
longing to a tribesman: see phylum.] Of or 
pertaining to a single phylum : said of a group 
of any grade in zodlogy, with reference to the 
origin of all the members of such group from a 
common ancestor: opposed to polyphylctic. The 
monophyletic hypothesis, in its logical application to the 
animal kingdom, derives all animals from a single proto- 
type ; it is equivalent to the monogenetic hypothesis in 
phytogeny. 

My gastrsea theory, on which I base the monophyletic ge- 
nealogy of the animal kingdom. 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (tarns.), L 247. 

monophylitic (mon'd-fi-lit'ik), o. An errone- 
ous form of monophyletic. 

Polyphylltic origin, so far from being improbable, is as 
likely an occurrence as monophylitic origin. 

Bellas, Encyc. Brit, XXII. 426. 

monophylline (mon-o-fil ' in), a. [As mono- 
phylCous 4- -iitel.] Same as tnonophyllous. 

monophy lions (mon-o-firus), a. [= F. mono - 
phylle = Pg. monophito = It. monofilo, ( Gr. povd- 
qvAAof, having but one leaf, < pdvo$, single, 4- 
ipbXXovy leaf.] In hot, having but one leaf; 
formed of one leaf. 

Monophy llns (mon-o-fil'us), n. [NL.,<Gr .povd- 
^vAAof, having but one leaf: see tnonophyllous.] 
A genus of leaf-nosed bate of the family Phyl - 
lostomidw , founded by Leach in 1822. M. red- 
mani is a West Indian species, about 12 inches 
in extent, and of a grayish-brown color. 


II. a. Same as Monophy siUcal. 
Monophysitical (mon'o-fi-Bit'i-kal), a. [< Mo- 
nophysite + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to the 
Monophysites or their doctrines ; of the nature 
of the doctrines of the Monophysites. 
Monophysltism (mo-nof'i-si-tizm), n. [< Mo- 
nophysite + -ism.] The doctrines of the Mo- 
nophysites. Compare diphysitism. 

Eutychianlsm revived in the form of Monophysitism, or 
the doctrine that Christ had but one composite nature. 
It makes the humanity of Christ a mere accident of the 
immutable divine nature. 

Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 62. 

monopladd (mon'o-plas-id), a. [< Gr. pdvoq. 
single, 4* itamcovc, a flat cake: see placenta.] 
Having but one madreporic plate, as a star- 
fish : distinguished from volyplacid. 
monopl&cula (mon-o-plak / u-l&), n. ; pi. mono- 
placuUe (-le). [Nil., < Gr. pdvoc, single, + 
NL. placula, q. v.] A single-layered germ; a 
placula of one layer of cells, formed by vertical 
fission of the germ: opposed to diploplacula . 
Hyatt , Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1884. p. 89. 
monoplacular (mon-o-plak'u-iar), a. [< mono- 
placula + -tfr 3 .] Single-layered, as a germ; 
having the characteristics of a monoplacula. 
monoplaculate (mon-o-plak'u-lat), a. [< mono- 
placula + -ate*.] Same as monoplacular . A. 
Hyatt. 

monoplast (mon'o-pl&st), w. [< Gr. pdvoc, sin- 
gle, + n/uaords, formed, molded, < irMoa e/v, form, 
mold.] An organism consisting of a single 
cell ; a simple or homogeneous form-element, 
monoplastic (mon-o-plas'tik), a. [< monoplast 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to a monoplast. 
monoplegia (mon-o-ple'ji-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pdvoc. single, + stroke.] In pathol., pa- 

ralysis limited to a single part, as of one arm or 
leg. Compare hemiplegia , paraplegia . 
monoplenrobranch (mon-o-pld'ro-brangk), a. 
and n . [< Gr. p6vo$ } single, + TrXetpd, side, + 

fil>dyx ta i gills.] I. a. Having gills on only one 
side ; of or pertaining to the Monopleurobran- 
chiata. 

H. n. A member of the Monopleurobranchiata. 
Monopleorobranchia (mon-o-pld-ro-brang'- 
ki-S), w. pi. [NL. : see monoplenrobranch.] 
Same as Monopleurobranchiata . 


monoplenrobranchian (mon-d-plO-ro-br&ng'- 
ki-an), a. and n. [< monopleurobrancft + -ion.] 
Same as monopleurobrancn. 
Monopleurobranchiata (mon-f-pld-ro-brang- 
ki-a'tft), n. pi. [NL.: Beemonopleurobranch.] A 
suborctar of opisthobranchiate gastropods hav- 
ing plumose gills usually on one side, the right, 
under the edge of the mantle. This name was pro- 
posed by De Blaln ville in 1825 as that of the third order of 
his Pa raceph alophora monoica, divided into 4 families, as 
the sea-hares and their allies. It is synonymous with Tec- 
txbranchiala of Cuvier. The croup is also called Pomato- 
branchiala. Also Monopleitrobranchia. J. E. Gray, 1821. 

monopleurobranchiate (mon-o-pltt-ro-brang'- 
ki-at), a. and n. [< monopleurobranch + -afeL] 
Same as monopleurobranch. 

Monopnenmona (mon-op-nu'mo-n&), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi.: see Monopneumones.^ Adivi- 
sion of Dipneusta or Dipnoi , containing those 
dipnoans which are single-lunged : distinguish- 
ed from Dipneumona . The only existing rep- 
resentative is Ceratodus. 

Monopnenmones (mon-op-nu'mo-nez), 11 . pi. 
[NL., < Gr. pdvoc, single, + tt vebpitv, lung, usu- 
ally pi. TTvri’fwvcs, the lungs.] Same as Monop - 
neumona. 

Monopneumonia (mon # op-nu-mo / ni-a), n. pi. 
[NL. : see Monopnenmones.] ’ Same as Monop - 
neumona. 

monopnenmonian (mon r op - nu - mo'ni - an), a. 
and n. [As Monopneumonia 4- -an.] I. a.* Hav- 
ing only one lung: specifically applied to the 
Monopneumonia. 

II. n. A lung-fish, as Ceratodus. 

monopneumonous (mon - op - nu ' mo - nus), a. 

{ As Monopnenmones 4- -om«.J Having only one 
ung; of or pertaining to the Monopnenmona , 
Monopnenmones , or Monopneumonia. 
Monopnoa fmo-nop'no-ft), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. y6- 
vof, single, + -xvooc, breathing, < tt veiv, breathe.] 
In Owen’s classification, a ^subclass of Rep- 
tilian containing all reptiles which breathe in 
one way only — that is, by lungs : distinguished 
from Dipnoa or Branchiotoca, which breathe in 
two ways — that is, either by gills first and lungs 
afterward in the case of the same individual, 
or some of them by gills and others by lungs. 
In this scheme, not easy to define satisfactorily. Prof. 
Owen makes his “ class ReptUia ” cover not only Reptdia 
in the usual sense, but also Amphibia or Balrachia. His 
Dipnoa are then conterminous with Amphibia proper. 
He divides Monopnoa Into the orders Ptcrosauria , IHno- 
sauria, Crocodilia, Chelonia, Lacertilia, Ophidia, Anomo - 
dontia, Sauropterygia , and Jchthyopterygia. Comp. Anal. 
Vert. (1868), III. 860. 

monopode (mon'o-pod), a. andn. [Cf. LL. mono- 
podias , one-footea, L. monopodium , a table or 
stand with one foot, < Gr. pov&rrovc (fjovonod-), 
one-footed, < ydvoc, single, 4* ttolx (nod-) = E. 
foot] I. a. Having but one foot. 

n. n. 1. Any object supported on one foot 
only; specifically, one of a fabled race of men 
having but one leg. These, the Monoecelli or Sci- 
opodes, are described by Pliny (Hist. Nat., vlii.) as dwell- 
ing in Ethiopia, and as possessing a single foot, so large 
that It served when held up to shade them from the sun 
when they lay down to rest. 

The monopodes, sheltering themselves from the snn be- 
neath their single umbrella-like foot. 

• Lowell , Fireside Travels, p. 172. 

2. In bot., same as monopodium. 
monopodi&l (raon-o-po'di-al), a. [< monopodi- 
um 4* -a/.] Resembling or after the manner of 
a monopodium. 

monopodic (mon-o-pod'ik), a. [As motiopod-y 
4- -to.] In pros., constituting a single foot; of 
or pertaining to a single foot, or a measure con- 
sisting in a single foot : as, monopodic measure- 
ment : opposed to dipodic. 
monopodlum (mon-o-po'di-um), pi. mono- 
podia (-S). [NL., neut. of LL. monopodius.i 
Gr. yovdnotx, one-footed: see monopode.] In 
bot., an axis of growth which continues to ex- 
tend at the apex in the direction of previous 
growth, while lateral structures of like kind 
are produced beneath it in acropetal succes- 
sion. Goebel. Compare sympodium and dichot- 
omy. 

monopody (mon '6 -pod -i), w.; pi. monopodies 
(-iz). [< LL. monopodia , < Gr. povonodia , a 

single foot, esp. as a measure, < //dvof, single, 4- 
Troif (nod-) = E. foot] In pros., a measure 
consisting of but one foot : opposed to dipody. 
See measure , 11. 

monopolert, n. [< OF. monopoUer (F. monopo- 
leur ), < monopole , monopoly : see monopoly .] A 
monopolist. Cotgrave. 

monopolicalt (mon-6-pol'i-kal), a. [< *mono- 
polic (= Pg. monopoiico) (< mbnopol-y 4- -ic) 4- 
-al.] Monopolistic. 
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I with, according to the decree of Dariui, that whoeoeoer 
Is an enemy to our peace, and seeketh, either by getting 
monipolioau patents or by forging vniust tales, to hinder 
our welfare, that his bouse was palled downe. 

Quoted in CapL John Smith'i Work% 1L 68. 

monopolisation, monopolise, etc. See monop- 
olization , etc. 

monopolist (mo-nop'o-list), n. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
monopoli8ta; as monopol-y 4 -wf.j 1. One who 
monopolizes or possesses a monopoly; one who 
has exclusive command or control of any branch 
of trade or article of commerce ; specifically, a 
buyer up of the whole of a commodity in market 
for the purpose of selling at an advanced price ; 
one having a license or privilege granted by 
authority for the sole buying or selling of any 
commodity. See monopoly . — 2. One who ob- 
tains, assumes, or occupies anything to the 
exclusion of otners: as, a monopolist of advan- 
tages. 

monopolistic (md-nop-o-lis'tik), a. [< monoj>- 
olist 4 Ac.'] Relating* to a monopoly or to a 
system of monopolies; of a kind promoted by 
monopoly; existing for the maintenance of a 
monopoly: as, monopolistic abuses; a monopo- 
listic corporation. 

monopolltant (mon-o-pol'i-tan), «. [As mo- 
nopoUte 4 -an, after* the erroneously assumed 
analogy of cosmopolitan , etc.] A monopolist. 

Hee was no diving politician, 

Or project-seeking monopolitan . 

John Taylor , Works (1680). (Nares.) 

Monopolitam of starch, tin, fish, doth, oil, vinegar, salt, 
aud what not. Quoted in Oidys’s Sir Walter Raleigh. 

monopolitet (mo-nop'o-lit), n. [< monopoly 4 
Ate , after the erroneously assumed analogy of 
cosmopolite .] Same as monopolist. 

You marc bant Mercers, and MonopoHtes, 
Gain-greedy Chap men, periur’d Hypocrites. 

Syl voter, tr. of Da B&rtes’s Weeks, L 8. 

monopolization (mo-nop'o-li-za'shon), n. [< 
monopolize 4 -ation.] The act or process of 
monopolizing. AJso spelled monopolisation. 

monopolize (mo-nop'o-llz), v. t.) pret. and pp. 
monopolized , ppi*. monopolizing. [= F. monopo- 
liser = Sp. monopolizar = Pg. monopolisar ; as 
monopol-y 4 -ize.] 1. To obtain a monopoly of ; 
have an exclusive right of trading in: as, to 
monopolize all the corn in a district. 

The Arabs have a law that, if three camels depart at the 
same time, the convent shall be obliged to pay thirty pias- 
ters ; which I suppose is designed to prevent any one Arab 
with several camels monopolizing the whole business of 
conveying the monks. 

Pococke, Description of the East, L 169. 

2. To obtain or engross the whole of; obtain 
exclusive possession of. 

As if this age had monopolized all goodness to itself. 

Fuller. 

Gold alone does Passion move, 

Gold monopolizes Lore ! 

Cowley, Anacreontics, vlL 

Also spelled monopolist. 

monopolizer (rap-nop'o-ll-z&r), n. Same as 
monopolist , especially in ’sense 2: as, a monopo- 
lizer of conversation. Also spelled monopoliser. 

Those senseless monopolizers of time that form the court 
of a dak a. Shelley , in Dowden, L 204. 

monopoly (mo-nop'6-li), n.; pi. monopolies (-liz). 
[= F. monopole = &p. Pg. It. monopolio , < L. 
monopolium, < Gr. iaovox6'Amv, a right of exclu- 
sive sale, uovonuihia, exclusive sale, monopoly, 
< pdvog, sole, 4 t roteiv, barter, sale.] 1. An ex- 
clusive privilege to carry on a traffic. 

Monopolies are roach the same offence in other branches 
of trade that engrossing is in provisions, being a license 
or privilege allowed by the king for the sole buying and 
selling, making, working, or using of any thing whatso- 
ever : whereby the subject in general is restrained from 
that liberty of manufacturing or trading which he had be- 
fore. Blackstone, Com. (ed. Waite), IV. 169. 

2. Specifically, in Eng. constitutional hist., and 
hence sometimes in Amer. law , such an exclu- 
sive privilege when granted by the crown or 
state to an individual, association, or corpora- 
tion, for the sake of the pecuniary advantage of 
its exclusiveness. A privilege not granted by the state, 
but secured by buying up the article, is termed by the Eng- 
lish law engrossing. The legal objection to a monopoly, 
in this sense of the word, is that It can be secured only by 
forbidding all other citizens except the favored grantee to 
exercise a common-law right Exclusive privileges grant- 
ed by the state to a limited number of persons for the sake 
of enabling the state the better to regulate the traffic for 
the protection of the rest of the community, as in case of 
banking franchises, liquor traffic, etc., are not deemed mo- 
nopolies, although the same privileges would be, if con- 
ferred on a single or a very few grantees, for the sake of 
the pecuniary benefit to them. So the exclusive privileges 
conferred on iuventors and authors, by the patent and copy- 
right laws, for the sake of the encouragement of the arts 
and literature, and extending only to articles originally de- 
vised under that encouragement, are not deemed monopo- 
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Ilea. Both these classes of grants have, however, been con- 
demned by some as partaking of the character of monopo- 
lies. 

If any man, out of his own wit, Industry, or endeavour, 
find out anything beneficial to the Commonwealth, or bring 
out any new invention which every subject of this king- 
dom may use, yet, in regard of his pains and travel there- 
in, her Majesty perhaps is pleased to grant him a privi- 
lege to use the same only, by himself or his deputies, for 
a certain time. This is one kind of Monopoly. Sometimes 
there is a glut of things, when they be in excessive quan- 
tity, as perhaps of corn ; and perhaps her Majesty gives 
licence of transportation to one man. This is another kind 
of Monopoly . Sometimes there is a scarcity or a small 
quantity ; and the like is granted also. 

Bacon , in E. A. Abbott’s Account of his Life and Works. 

I will have no private monopolies, to enrich one man, and 
beggar a multitude. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 68. 

He thinks he can never trade to his advantage unless he 
can have the monopoly of everything he values. South. 

3. In polit. econ., and as used in a general sense 
in law. such an exclusive privilege to carry on 
a traffic, or deal in or control a given class of 
articles, as will enable the holder to raise prices 
materially above what they would be if the traf- 
fic or dealing were free to citizens generally. 
In this sense, that exclusive control of a particular kind of 

S roduct which results from the legitimate ownership of 
le only land from which it can be obtained, as in the case 
of some mineral waters, or earths, or ores, is sometimes 
spoken of ss a natural monopoly, in contrast to the artifi- 
cial monopolies created by state grant See virtual mo- 
nopoly, below. 

4. That which is the subject of a monopoly: 
as, in Bengal opium is a monojwly. — 5. The 
possession or assumption of anything to the 
exclusion of other possessors: thus, a man is 
popularly said to have a monopoly of any busi- 
ness of which he has acquired complete con- 
trol. 

Jon son, who, by studying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet seemed to envy to posterity that know- 
ledge, and to make a monopoly of his learning. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Ded. 

Caleb haln't no monopoly to court the seenoreetas. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., iL 

8. Loosely, a company or corporation which 
enioys a monopoly — Monopoly Act. an English 
statute of 1628 (21 Jas. L, c. 3), declaring all monopolies 
for the manufacture, sale, or use of anything to be void, 
excepting to Inventors their patent rights. Also known 
as the Statute of Monopolies.— Virtual monopoly, a term 
in constitutional law and the history of legislation (the ap- 
propriate applications of which have been much contest- 
ed) used to characterize a business which, though not de- 
clared by law to be a monopoly or exclusive franchise pro- 
tected as such, as by a patent or an exclusive charter, Is yet 
so related to the great channels and currents of commerce 
that the allowing of it to enjoy the same protection as 
other private property and business secures to it indirect- 
ly exclusive advantages substantially equivalent to a legal 
monopoly. Thus the great grain -elevators of modern com- 
merce, although erected as private property on private 
lands, if by their situation they have exclusive advantages 
for the transfer of grain from vessels at the wharf to the 
railroad terminus of a trunk-line, are said to constitute 
a virtual monopoly, because, if not subjected to a legisla- 
tive power to restrict their charges such as other private 
property and business aro not subjected to, they might be 
conducted in a manner oppressive to commerce. 

monopolylognet (mon-o-pol'i-log), n. [< Gr. 
pbvog, single, 4* noXvXoyoc, much talking, < ttoAi'*, 
many, much, 4 teyuv, speak.] An entertain- 
ment in which a single actor sustains many 
characters. Brande. 

monoprionidian (mon-o-pri-o-nid'i-an), a. [< 
Gr. povog, single, 4 * irpuJv, a saw (< npleiv, saw), 
4 -idiov, dim. suffix, 4 -an.] Having small 
uniserial serrations; uniserrulate : specifically 
applied to those graptolites or rhabdophorous 
ccBlenterates which have the cells or hydrotbe- 
c» in a single row: opposed to diprionidian. 
monopteral (mo-nop'te-ral), a. [< monopteron 
+ -at] 1. In arch., formed as a monopteron. 
— 2. In zodl., having a single fin, wing, or alate 
part. 

Monopterid® (mon-op-ter'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Monop tents 4 -idee.] A family of symbranchi- 
ate teleostean fishes, typified by the genus Mo- 
nop terns, having the shoulder- 
girdle directly connected with 
the skull, and the abdominal 
and caudal regions of the body 
excessively elongated, 
monopteron, monopteros (mo- 
nop'te-ron, -ros), n. [= F. 
monop Ure = Sp. mon op ter io, < 

L. monopteros , < Gr. povfrrrrFpog, 
with only one row of pillars, < p6vo g, single, + 
-repdv, a wing, a row of columns along the 
sides of a Greek temple.] Inarch., a type of 
temple or portico, usually with an inclosed cir- 
cular cella, composed of columns arranged in 
a circle and supporting a cupola or a conical 
roof. 
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Plan of Monopteron. 


Monopteron.— Temple of Vesta at Tlroli, near Rome. 

Monopterns (mo-nop'te-rus), n. [NL. (cf. Gr. 
pov&irrepog, lit. having ’ one wing (see monop- 
teron), < Gr. pdvog, single, 4 irrtpdv, a wing.] 
The typical genus of Monopteridee , containing 
anguillif orm or eel-Uke fishes whose fin-system 
is reduced to a continuous marginal membrane 
around the tail. M. javanicus is a common fish 
of the Indian archipelago, about 3 feet long. 

monopterygian (mo-nop-te-rij'i-an), a. ana n. 
I. a. Pertaining to the Mohopterygii, or having 
their characters. 

II. n. A monopterygian fish. 

Monopterygli (mo-nop-te-rij'i-i), n.pl. PNL., < 
Gr. povog, single, 4 n rtpv£ ( irrepvy -), fm.] Fishes 
whose fins are reduced to one. Bloch and 
Schneider. 

monoptote (mon'op-tot), n. [= F. monop tote, 
< LL. monoptotus (in neut. pi. monoptota ), < 
LGr. fwvdTTTurog, with but one case, < (Jr. p&vog, 
single, + KTOoig ( ittut -), case, < nlirreiv, fall.] 
In gram., a noun or an adjective having but one 
case-form. A monoptote may be (a) a word with only 
one case in use, or (6) a word with but one caae-form which 
may be used for several or for all cases. 

monopus (mon'p-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. povfaovg, 
one-rooted, < p&vog, single, + noi>g ( nod L) = E. 
foot.] In teratol., a monster having but a 
single foot or hind limb. 

Monopyle® (mon-o-pil'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
pbvog, single, 4* iHjAjj, a gate.] A division 
of Phceodaria , containing those pheeodarians 
which have only one pseudopodal opening: op- 
posed to Ampliipylece. 

monopylean (mon-o-pil'e-an), a. and w. [As 
Monopylece 4- -an.] i. a. Raving one pore or 
pseudopodal opening; pertaining to the Mono- 
pylece, or having their characters. 

H. n. A monopylean radiolari&n. 

monopyrenons (mon'o-pi-re'nus), a. [= F. 
monopyrene, < Gr. p&vog, single, + Kvpfjv, the 
stone of a fruit.] In hot., having but one nutlet 
or stone. 

monorchid (mo-ndr'kid), a. [< monorchis , after 
orchid .] Having only one testicle ; exhibiting 
or characterized bv monorchism. 

monorchia (mo-nor'kis), n. ; pi. monorchidcs 
(-ki-dez). [< Gr. p6vos, single, 4* bpxts, testicle.] 
An animal or a person having only one testicle. 

Manor chides, as they are called, have been known to be 
prolific. A. S. Taylor, Medical Jurisprudence, p. 726. 

monorchism (mo-ndr'kizm), n. [As monorch{is) 
4 -ww.] The presence of only one testicle. 

monorganic (mon-dr-gan'ik), a. [< Gr. p6vo$, 
single, + bpyavov , organ: see organic.] Per- 
taining to or affecting one organ or set of or- 
gans. 

Monorhina (mon-o-ri'n&), n. pi. [NL. : see 
monorhine.] A primary division of the Verte- 
bra ta, or other major group of vertebrates, rep- 
resented by the Marsipobranchii ( Cyclostomi or 
roundmouths), the lampreys and hags ( Hypero - 
tretn and Hyperoartia), in which the nasal pas- 
sage is single: distinguished from all other 
cranial vertebrates, or Amphirhina. Also, more 
correctly, Monorrhina. 

monorhinal (mon'o-ri-nal), a. [< monorhine 4 
-a/.] Having the nostril single; monorhine. 

monorhine (mon'o-rin), a. and n. [< Gr. p6- 
vog, single, 4 />/<• (/&<V-), the nose.] I. ct. Having 
but one nasal passage; single-nostriled : spe- 
cifically applied to the Monorhina. 
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monorhine 

II. ». A monorhinal vertebrate, as a lamprey 
or a hag. 

Also spelled monorrhine . 
monorime, monorhyme (mon ' a - rim), «. [= 
F. monorime , < Gr. povoc, single, 4- E. rime* 2 .] A 
composition in verse in which all the lines 
end with the same rime. 

Monorrhina, monorrhine. More correct forms 
of Monorhina, monorhine. 
monoschemic (mon-o-ske'mik), o. [< Gr. povo- 
ir^of, of but one form, < pdvo$, single, + exvpa, 
form.] In anc. pros., consisting of one form 
of foot throughout ; containing spondees only 
or dactyls only: noting a variety of the dac- 
tylic hexameter. A hexameter said to contain only 
dactyls necessarily lacks the last syllable of the last dac- 
tyl— that is, contains five dactyls and a trochee. See 
isochronal. 

monosemic (mon-o-se'mik), a. [< Gr. povoo y- 
poc, having but one signification, ( pdyog, single, 
4- cry/ia, a sign, mark, oypeiov, a sign, mark, 
unit of time, mora.] In anc. pros., consisting 
in or equal to a single semeion (mora or unit 
of time) ; equivalent to or constituting an or- 
dinary or normal short; monochronous : as, a 
monosemic arsis; a monosemic pause. See di- 
semic , trisemic . 

monosepalous (mon-o-sep'a-lus), a. [= F. 
monosSpale; < Gr. p6vo$, single, + NL. sepalutn , 
sepal.] In hot., having the sepals united by 
their edges: more properly gamosepalous . 
monosiphonous (mon - o - si'fon - us), a. [< Gr. 
pdvog, single, 4- attpuv, siphon: see siphon.] Hav- 
ing a single siphon ; not polysiphonous : applied 
in botany to certain of the higher algro (. Flori- 
dete) in which the siphons or pericentral tubes 
are wanting. See siphon. 
monoslst (mo-no'sis), n. [< Gr. pdvocut;, solitari- 
ness, separation, < povovv , make single or soli- 
tary, < fi6voc, single: see monad.] In hot., the 
isolation of an organ from the rest. Cooke , 

Manual. 

MonOSOmata (mon-o-so'ma-ta), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of monosoma tus : see monosomatous.] 
An order of Rhizopoda , containing simple single- 
celled or unicellular forms, naked or capsulated, 
such as the families ProteUUe and ArccVidce. 
They are the ordinary normal amoebiform pro- 
tozoans. 

monosomatous (mon-o-som'a-tus), a. [< NL. 
monosomatusf Gr. pdvoq, single, -1- aupa (aupar-), 
body.] Having a single body — that is, cell; 
unicellular, as a rhizopod. 
monospasm (mon 'o-spazm ), it. [< Gr. pdvoc , sin- 
gle, 4- anaapdc, a spasm.] In pathol ., spasm of 
a particular part, as a limb or portion of a 
limb. 

monosperm (mon'd-sp^rm), it. [= F. mono- 
sperme = Sp. monospermo, < Gr. pdvoq, single, + 
tnrlpua, seed: see sjwrm.] A plant that has 
only one 6eed. 

monospermal (mon-o-spdr'mal), a. [< mono- 
sperm 4- -al.] Same as mono'spermous. 
monospermous (mon-o-spdr'mus), a. [< mono- 
sperm + -ou8.] In hot., having one seed only, 
monospherical (mon-o-sfer'i-kal), a . [< Gr. 

pdvo$, single, 4* atpaipa, sphere: see spherical.] 
Consisting of or having a single sphere, 
monospondylic (mon'o-spon-3il'ik), a. [< Gr. 
pdvoq, single, 4- oirdvdvhos, a joint of the back- 
bone.] Having a single centrum, as a vertebra ; 
without intercentra, as a vertebral column; 
not dipiospondylic or embolomerous. 
monospored (mon'o-spord), a. [< Gr. pdvo$, 
single, 4- oi rdpos, a seed, 4* -ed 2 .] Same as mono- 
sporous. 

monosporous (mon'o-spor-us), a. [< Gr. pdvo$, 
single, 4- ondpoc, a ‘seed.] In mycology, hav- 
ing but a single spore, as the threads of Garia 
intricate or the ascus of Pertusaria communis. 
monostachoufl (mo-nos ' ta-kus) , a . [< Gr. pdvoc, 
single, 4- ardxvc, an ear of corn, a spike.] In 
hot., having a single spike. 

Monostega (mo-nos'te-gtt), it. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of *monostegus : see monostegous.] A divi- 
sion of foraminifers. 

monostegous (mo-nos'te-gus), a. [< NL. # /mo- 
nostegus , < Gr. pdvos, single, + orkyoc , for rk) of, 
a roof.] Having a single covering ; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Monostega. 
mOUOStich (mon'o-stik), w. [= F. monostique 
= Sp. mondstico, 'monostiquio = It. monostico, < 
LL. monostichum, monostichium, < Gr. povdemxoc, 
consisting of but one verse, neut. povdonxov, a 
single verse, < pdvor, single, 4- or/^of, a line, 
verse.] A single or isolated verse; also, an 
epigram or a poem consisting of but one verse. 
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monostichous (mo-nos'ti-kus), a. [< Gr. povoq, 
single, 4- orixoq, a line. Cf. monostich.] Ar- 
ranged in one vertical row, rank, or series, as 
the flowers in the spike of some species of Spi- 
ranthes; uniserial: opposed to distichous. 
monostigmatous (mon - o - stig'ma - tus), a. [< 
Gr. pdvoq, single, 4* ariypa, pointj’ stigma : see 
stigma.] In hot., having only one stigma. 
Monostomata (mon-o-sto'ma-ta), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of monostomatus : see monostomatous.] 
1. A suborder of acalephs, or discophoran Hy- 
drozoa; same as Monostomea. — 2. A prime se- 
ries or division of Metazoa , including all met- 
azoic animals excepting the sponges or Poly- 
stomata. Huxley, Quart. Jour. Micros. Sci., 
1875. 

monostomatous (mon-6-stom'a-tus). a. [< 
NL. monostomatus (cf. Gr. povdofopoq), \ Gr. pd- 
voq, single, 4* ordpa, the mouth.] Having a sin- 
gle mouth, pore, or stoma; of or pertaining to 
the Monostomata : opposed to polystomatous. 
Monostomea (mon-o-sto'me-a), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. pavdoropoq, having a single mouth : see mono- 
stomatous.] An order of acalephs, or discopho- 
ran Hydrozoa, with single central mouth and 
one polypite. They are free oceanic Jelly-fishes, some 
of them of enormous size, the disk 6 or 7 feet In diameter, 
and the tentacles trailing 50 feet. The leading forms are 
Pelagia, Cyanea, and Aurelia, each of them type of a fam- 
ily. Also Monostoma, Monostoma, Monostomata , and Pe- 
lagiada. 

monostomean (mon-o-st6'me-an) ; a. and n. 
[< Monostomea 4- -an.] I.a. £ertaiuiugto the 
Monostomea , or having their characters. 

II. n. A jelly-fish of the order Monostomea. 
Monostomids (mon-o-sto'mi-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Monostomum 4- -idee.] A family of digeneous 
parasitic worms of the order Trematoda , repre- 
sented by the genus Monostomum. 

Monostomum (mo-nos'to-mum), n. [NL., < Gr. 
povdaropa f, having a single mouth : see monosto- 
matous.] A genus of flukes or trematoid worms, 
typical of the family Monostomidce, of an oval- 
elongated form, with only one sucker which sur- 
rounds the month, a strong pharynx, and the 
sexual openings near the anterior end of the 
body. Several species of these p&raBites are named, as 
M. mutabile, which is viviparous and infests birds ; M. bi- 
partitum , from the gills of fishes ; M. lenHs, found in the 
crystalline lens of the human eye. Also called Monostoma. 
See cuts under cercaria. 

monostrophe (mo-nos'tro-fe), n. [< LL. mono- 
strophus , \ Gr. povdarpodoq, consisting of a single 
Irina of 8tropne, < udvoc, single, + arpo a 
strophe : see strophe. J In pros. , a poem in which 
all the strophes or stanzas are of the same 
metrical form. 

monostrophic (mon-o-strof'ik), a. [< Gt.juovo- 
(TTpoduxdc, < povdorpotyoc, consisting of a single 
kind of strophe: see monostrophe.] In pros., 
consisting of a succession of systems or stro- 
phes all of which are of the same metrical 
form; of or pertaining to such a succession of 
systems. Monostrophic composition is a subdivision of 
antistrophic composition, and ib opposed to composition 
by pericopes. Most English poems which are composed 
in strophes or stanzas are monostrophic (as, for instance, 
our ordinary ballads, short- and long-meter hymns, etc.)— 
composition by pericopes being limited to imitations of 
the Greek dramatists and lyric poets. See systematic. 
monostyle 1 (mon'o-stU), a. [< Gr. pdvos, single, 
4* E. style 1 .] In arch., having the same style of 
architecture throughout. Oxford Glossary. 
monostyle 2 (mon'o-stil), a. [< Gr. pdvoq, single, 
4- <jtv?x>s, pillar: see style 2.] In arch., having 
or consisting of a single shaft: applied to me- 
dieval pillars, in contradistinction to poly style. 
monostylons (mon'o-stl-lus), a. [As monostyle 
4- -aws.J In hot., having only one style, 
monosy (mon' 9 - 8 i), a. [NL. (Morren, 1852), 

< Gr. pdvwng, singleness, \ povovv, make single, 

< pdvoq, single: see monad.] In hot., an abnor- 
mal condition in which organs that are ordi- 
narily entire, or more or less united, have be- 
come split or disunited, as when a normally 
entire leaf becomes lobed or partite, it Includes 
two kinds of abnormal isolation — (a) when the separation 
is congenital ( ademsyX and (6) when it is the result of the 
separation of parts previously Joined (dialysis). 

monosyllabic (mon # o-si-lab'ik).rt. [= F. mono- 
syllahique = Sp. monosildbico = Pg. monosylla- 
hico (cf. Sp. monosdaho = It. monosillaho, adj.), 

< L. monosyUabus, < Gr. povoov?2a/iog, of one 
syllable, monosyllabic : see monosyllabic.] 1. 
Consisting of one syllable: as, a monosyllabic 
word. — 2. Consisting of words of one sylla- 
ble: as, a monosyllabic verse.— Monosyllabic 
echo, an echo of such kind that separate monosyllables 
are distinctly heard. This requires that the reflecting 
surface be about 112 feet from the observer. See echo. 
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monosyllabically (mon'o-si-lab'i-kal-i), a dr. 
In monosyllables ; with the use of monosyllables, 
monosyllabism (mon-o-sil'a-bizm), n. [= F. 
monosyUahisme ; as monbsyllah( le) 4- -iswi.] 1 . A 
predominance of monosyllables ; the exclusive 
use of monosyllables : as, the monosyllabism of 
Chinese. — 2. The state of being monosyllabic ; 
the character of a monosyllable, 
monosyllable (mon'o-sil-a-bl), w. [For *mono- 
syllabe (as syllable for *syllabe) = F. monosyl- 
labe = Sp. monosilabo = Pg. monosyllabo = It. 
monosillaba, a monosyllable, < L. monosylla- 
bus, < Gr. povoovMuajios. of one syllable, < pdvoq, 
single, 4* ovXka^y, syllable: see syllable.] A 
worn of one syllable. 

She dealt in nothing but in monosyllables, as if to have 
spoken words of greater length would have cracked her 
voice. Dekker , Lan thorn e and Candle-Light, L 

monosyllable (mon'o-sil-a-bl), v.t.; pret. and 
pp. monosyllabled, ppr. monosyllabling. [< mon- 
osyllable , n.] To express in or reduce to one 
syllable. [Rare.] 

Nine tailors, if rightly spelled, 

Into one man are monosyllabled. Cleaveland. 

monosyllogism (mon-o-sil'o-jizm), n. [< Gr. 
pdvoq, single, 4- E. syllogism.] A syllogism 
viewed as an isolated and independent whole, 
monosyllogtotic (mon - 6 - sil - 5 - jis ' tik), a. K 
motiosyllog-ism 4- -isfic.] Consisting of a single 
syllogism — MonosyUoglBtic proof. See proof. 
monosymmetlic (mon'o-si-met'rik), a. [< Gr. 
pdvoc, single, 4- E. symmetry 4- -ic.] In crys- 
tal., noting that system or crystallization in 
which there is but one plane of symmetry, the 
clinodiagonal plane : same as monoclinic. 
monosymmetlical (mon'o-si-met'ri-kal), a. 
[< Gr. pdvog , single, 4- E. symmetric + -al.] In hot., 
applied to flowers or other structures which 
can be bisected into similar halves in only one 
plane : synonymous with zygomorphous. 
monota (mq-no'ta), n. ; pi. monotw (-te). [NL., 
< Gr. pdvorros for povoiaroq, one-eared, < pdvoq, 
single, 4- otV (wr-), ear, handle : see ear 1 .] A 
one-handled vase. 

Amphora with small monota beside it. 

B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 521. 

monotelephone (mou-o-tel'e-fon), w. [< Gr. 
pdvog, single, 4- E. telephone.] A telephone 
adapted for transmitting or receiving a sound 
of definite pitch or frequency of vibration, 
monotelepbonic (mon-o-tel-e-fon'ik), a. [As 
monotelephone 4- 4c.] Adapted for transmit- 
ting one note or sound of definite pitch, 
monotessaron (mon-o-tes'a-ron), pi. mono- 
tessara (-ra). [NL., *< Qr. 'pdvoq, single, 4- rlo- 

aapeq, four.] A Scriptural narrative prepared 
from a collation of the four evangelists ; a har- 
mony of the four gospels; a diatessaron. 
monotbalaman (mon-o-thal'a-man), a. and it. 
[< monothalam-ous 4- -aw.] Same as monotha- 
lamian. 

Monothalamia (mon^o-tha-la'mi-ii), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. pdvog, single, 4- 6a?.apo^, chamber : 
see thalamus.] 1. A division of reticulate 
amoBbiform protozoans, or Foraminifera, con- 
taining those whose test is single-chambered : 
opposed to Polythalamia . The term does not 
indicate any natural division of the foramini- 
fers. See cut under Foraminifera. — 2. In 
conch., a division of Cephalopoda, containing 
those cephalopods whose shell is single-cham- 
bered, as the genus Argonauta. Lamarck. 
monoth&lamian (mon'o-tha-la'mi-an), a. and 
n. [< Monothalamia 4- -an.] I, "a. Single- 
chambered; unilocular; having but one com- 
partment: especially applied to Foraminifera 
of this character, in distinction from polylha- 
lamian. See cut under Foraminifera. 

II. n . An organism whose test or shell is 
unilocular or monothalamous : said of cephalo- 
pods, and especially of foraminifers. 

Also monothalaman. 

monothalamous (mon-o-thal 'a-mus), a. [< Gr. 
pdvoq, single, 4- OdXapoc, chamber: see thala- 
mus.] 1. In hot., single-chambered; having 
but one compartment; unilocular: applied to 
galls upon plants, and also rarely (as by Tuck- 
erman) to the apothecia of certain lichens. — 
2. In entom., having but one cavity: applied 
to the nests or galls of insects when they have 
only a single chamber. 

monotbecal (mon-o-the'kal), a. [< Gr. uovo<;, 
single, 4- Oytcy, case, receptacle: see theca. ] 
In hot., having only one loculament or cell of 
the pericarp. 

monotheism (mon'o-the-izm), «. [= F. rnono- 
thdisme = Sp. monoteismo = Pg. monotheismo = 
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monotheism 

It. monoteismo,< Gr. p6vo^, single, 4- defy, God : 
see theism .] The doctrine or belief that there 
is but one God. 

monotheist (mon'o-the-ist), n. [= F. mono - 
thdiste = 8p. monoteista, < Gr. pdvoq, single, 4- 
de6g, God: see theist.] One who believes that 
there is but one God. 

monotheistic (mon'o-the-is'tik), a. [< mono- 
theist 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to monotheism ; 
of the nature of monotheism ; believing in mon- 
otheism. 

Monotheletic (mon # o-the-let'ik), a. Same as 
Monothelitic. 

Monotheletism (mon-o-thel'e-tizm), w. Same 
as Monothelitism. 

Closely connected with MonophysitLsm was Monothele- 
tism, or the doctrine that Christ has bat one will, as he 
has but one person. Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 62. 

monothelioUB (raon-o-the'li-us), a. [< Gr. po- 
vof, single, 4- female.] In zool., polyan- 
drous: noting species in which several males 
serve to fecundate a single female. 

Monothelism (mo-noth'e-lizm), n. [= F. mono - 
thelisme = Sp. monotelismo ; as monothel(ite) 4- 
-tom.] Same as Monothelitism . 

Monothelism was the simple and natural consequence 
of Monophysitism, and originated from the endeavors 
which the State Church made In the seventh century to 
conciliate the Monophysites. Schaf- Herzog, Encyc, 

Monothelite (mo-noth'e-lit), n. [= F. monothe- 
lite = Sp. It. monotelita , < LL. Monothclitee, < 
LGr. povodthgrm, the sect of the Monothelites 
(cf. fiovcBehjroq, of one will), < Gr. fi6vo$, single, 
4- OtXetv, will, > defa/H/Ct one who wills.] One 
who holds that Christ has but one will, the 
divine ; specifically, one of a heretical sect or 
party in the Eastern Empire in the seventh 
century, which held that in Christ there are 
but one will (the divine will absorbing the 
human) and one operation or energy ( hipyeia ). 

The Church hftth of old condemned Monothelite* as here* 
tics, for holding that Christ had but one will. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 48. 

The Monothelite* , a sect who adopted in a modified form 
the views of the Monophysites, were condemned by the 
Sixth General Council In 680. Their opinions took root 
among the Mardaites, a people of Lebanon, who about 
the end of the seventh century received the name of Ma- 
ronites, from Maro. their first bishop. They afterwards 
abjured the Monothelite heresy, and were admitted into 
communion with Rome in 1182. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 292. 

Monothelitic (mon # o-the-lit'ik), a. [Also Mon- 
otheletic; < Monothelite 4- -ic.] Pertaining or 
akin to the Monothelites or their doctrine. 

Monothelitism (mo-notk'e-li-tizm), n. [= F. 
monothUitisme; as Monothelite 4* -tom.] The 
doctrine that in the person of Christ there are 
but one will and one energy or operation ; op- 
posed to the orthodox doctrine (dyothelism) 
that since the incarnation Christ has two dis- 
tinct wills, the divine and the human, and two 
distinct but harmonious operations. The Mo* 
nothelites argued that his will must be on& will being 
attached to personality. The orthodox urged that there 
must be two wills in him, as otherwise either the divine 
or the human nature would be Imperfect, and cited the 
texts Mat. xxvL 42 ; Luke xxii. 42 ; John v. SO, vi. 38. See 
Monothelite. Also Monotheletism Monothelism. 

monothetic (mon-o-thet'ik), a. [< Gr. p6voc, 
single, + derfy, verbal adj. of ndtvai, put: see 
Mcato.] In philos., positing or supposing a sin- 
gle essential element. 

monotint (mon 'o-tint), ft. [< Gr. pdvoq, single, 
+ E. tfnf.j Drawing, painting, printing, etc., 
in a single tint. Compare monochrome . 

The characters are mere studies in monotint 

Contemporary Rev., L. 406. 

monotOCOUS (mo-not'o-kus), a. [< Gr. povo- 
t6koc , bearing blit one at a time, < p6vo$, single, 
one, 4- tikteiv , TEKtiv , bear (> t6ko$, birth).] 1. 
In zool., having only one at a birth ; uniparous, 
as the human species usually is ; laving out one 
egg before incubating, as sundry birds. — 2. In 
bot., bearing progeny (fruiting) only once, as 
in annuals or biennials: same as monocarpous . 

Also monotokous. 

Monotonia (mo-not'6-mft), n. [NL., < Gr. p6- 
vo$, single, + a cutting.] The typical 

genus of Monotomidw, often referred to Lath- 
ridiidas or Cryptophagidce , founded by Herbst 
in 1793. They are of small slse, superficially resemble 
species of Sdvanus, and have the antenn« moderate, with 
a one- jointed club. About 25 species are known, 9 from 
North America, as M. americana. and the rest mainly 
from Europe. They are found under bark and stones ana 
In ants* nests. 

monotome (mou'o-tom), a. [< Gr. p6vo$, single, 
4- rd/iof, section", volume: see tome.) Com- 
prised in one tome or volume. [Rare.] 
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This translation . . . was first published in the mono* 
tome edition of Gibbon's Miscellaneous Works. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 66, note. 

Monotomida (mon-o-tom'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Monotonia 4* -ida.] ‘ A family of clavicom Co- 
leoptera, typified by the genus Monotoma . The 
dorsal segments of the abdomen are partly membranous; 
the ventral segments are free ; the tarsi are 8-jointed ; the 
wings are not fringed ; the second joint of the tarsi is not 
dilated ; the elytra are truncate ; the first and fifth ventral 
segments are longer than the others ; the maxillae are bilo- 
bate ; and the front coxae are small and rounded. 

monotomoust (mo-not'a-mus), a. [< Gr. p6vo$, 
single, 4- rkpvtiv, *ra//«v,*cut.] In mineral ., hav- 
ing cleavage distinct in only one direction, 
monotone (mon'o-tan), n. [< Gr. povdrovo f, of 
one and the same tone, < Gr. u6voc, single, + 
rdvoc, tone: see tone .] 1. In rnet a sameness 

of tone ; the utterance of successive syllables 
at one unvaried pitch, with little or no inflec- 
tion or cadence. — 2. Monotony or sameness of 
style in writing or speaking. 

He speaks of fearful massacres ... in the same mono- 
tone of expression. Saturday Rev. 

3. In music: (a) A single tone, without har- 
mony or variation in pitch. (6) Recitation of 
words in such a tone, especially in a church ser- 
vice, sometimes with harmonic accompaniment 
and with occasional inflections or melodic va- 
riations; intoning; chanting. Monotone is a natu- 
ral device for increasing the sonority of the voice, so that 
it may readily fill a large space, and is also thought by some 
to have a peculiar solemnity of effect. It is much used as 
an element in chanting. 

4. Something spoken or written in one tone or 
strain. 

*‘In Memoriam,*' . . . although a monotone, [is] no more 
monotonous than the sounds of nature, the murmur of 
ocean, the soughing of the mountain pines. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 169. 

monotone (mon'o-ton), r. t. and pret. and 
pp. monotoned , ppr. monotoning . [< monotone, 

n.] To recite in a single, unvaried tone ; in- 
tone; chant. Strictly speaking, to monotone and to 
intone are not the same, the latter having a technical 
meaning In connection with Gregorian music ; but in 
common usage they are made synonymous, 
monotonic (mon-o-ton'ik), a. [< monotone + 
-ic.] 1. Monotonous. [Rare.] — 2. Pertain- 

ing to a monotone; uttered in a monotone; 
also, capable of producing but a single tone, 
as a drum. 

The use of Monotonic Recitation is of extreme antiquity, 
and was probably suggested, in the first Instance, as an ex- 
pedient for throwing the voice to greater distances than It 
oould be made to reach by ordinary means. 

Grove's Diet. Music, II. 356. 

monotonical(mon-o-ton'i-kal),«. [< monotonic 
4- -al.~] Same as monotonic'. 

We should not be lulled to sleep by the length of a mono 
tonical declamation. Chesterfield. 

monotonically (mon-o-ton'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
monotonic or monotonous manner, 
monotonist (mo-not'o-nist), n. [< monotone + 
•ist.] One who talks or writes persistently on 
a single subject. Davies. 
monotonous (mo-not'a-nus), a. [= F. mono- 
tone = Sp. mondiono = Pg. It. monotono , < LGr. 
/ioi>6tovoc , of one tone, < Gr. pdvoq, single, 4- rdvoq, 
tone: see tone. Cf. monotone .] 1. Character- 

ized by monotony; continued in the same tone 
without inflection or cadence; unvaried in tone. 

Every line was perhaps uniformly recited to the same 
monotonous modulation with a pause in the midst. 

T. Warton, Htet. Eng. Poetry, II. 

Then came silence, then a voice, 
Monotonous and hollow like a ghost’s. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 
2. Unvarying in any respect; tiresomely uni- 
form. 

One salmon behaves much like another ; and after one 
has caught four or five, and when one knows that one can 
catch as many more as one wishes, Impatient people might 
find the occupation monotonous. Froude, Sketches, p. 85. 
Monotonous function, in math., a function whose value 
within certain limits of the real variable continually in- 
creases or continually decreases. 

monotonously (mo-not'a-nus-li), adv. In a mo- 
notonous manner; with monotony, tiresome 
uniformity, or lack of variation, 
monotononsness (mo-not'o-nus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being monotonous ; monot- 
ony ; irksome or dreary sameness, 
monotony (mo-not'a-ni), n. [= F, monotonic 
= Sp. monotonia = £g. It .monotonia, i Gr .povo- 
rovia , sameness of tone, < povfrrovos, of one and 
the same tone: see monotone.'] 1. Uniformity 
of tone or sound ; want of inflections of voice in 
speaking or reading ; want of cadence or modu- 
lation; monotone. 

Our earliest poets were fond of multiplying the same 
final sound to the most tedious monotony. 

T. Warton , Hist. Eng. Poetry, I. 21. 


monotrochian 

“It is in vain longer,” said my father, in the most queru- 
lous monotony imaginable, “to struggle as I have done." 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Iv. 19. 
2. Tiresome uniformity or lack of variation in 
any respect; sameness; want of variety. 

At sea everything that breaks the monotony of the sur- 
rounding expanse attracts attention. 

Irving, Sketch-Book. p. 19. 

Monotremata (mon-o-trem'a-t&), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. pdvoq, single, + Tpfjpa(r- a perforation, 
hole, < rerpaiveev. y/ rpa, bore, perforate.] 1. 
In mammal ., the lowest order of the class Mam- 
malia, containing those mammals which have 
a single or common opening of the genital, uri- 
nary, and digestive organs, and are oviparous. 
The order coincides with the subclass Omithodclphia, and 
also with Prototheria and Amasta; it is divided into two 
suborders, Tachyglosaa and Platypoda, respectively con- 
stituted by the families Tachyglossidos (or Echidnidce) and 
OmithorhynchidcB (or Platypodidve ). There are mam- 
mary glands, but no nipples. There is a common cloaca, 
into which empty the Bperm-ducts, oviducts, and ureters, 
and which also receives the feces, as in birds; and the fe- 
males lay eggs like those of reptiles. The testes, like the 
ovaries, remain abdominal. There Is a peculiar T-shaped 
epi sternum or interclavicle, and the coracoid joins the 
sternum, as in birds. (See cut at interdavicle.) There are 
no true teeth. The very peculiar mammals wnich consti- 
tute this order are the duck-mole or duck-billed platypus, 
Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, and several species of so-call- 
ed spiny ant-eaters, of the genera Echidna or Tachyglosns 
and Zaalossus or Acanthoglossu*. See cuts under duckbill 
and Echidnidce. 

2. In conch., a division of geophilons pulmo- 
nat© gastropods, having the external male and 
female orifices contiguous or common : opposed 
to Ditremata. 

monotrematons (mon-o-trem'a-tus), a. [As 
Monotremata 4* -©«*.] Having a single or 
common opening for the genital, urinary, and 
digestive organs, as a mammal ; pertaining to 
the Monotremata , or having their characters; 
monotreme; prototherian. 

monotreme (mon'o-trem), a. and n. [< Gr. 
u6voc, single, 4- rpijpa , Role : see Monotremata .] 
I, a. Same as monotrematons: as, monotreme 
mammals ; a monotreme egg. 

H. w. A member of the Monotremata , as a 
duck-mole or prickly ant-eater, 
monotremous (mon'o-tre-mus), a. Same as 
mono trnna tons. 

monotriglyph (mon-o-tri'glif), n. [= F. mono- 
triglvphe = 8p. It. monotriglifo , < L. monotri- 
glyphu8, < Gr. povo{\ single, 4* : see tri- 

glyph.'] In arch., the usual intercolumniation 



Monotriglyph, Temple of As sos — Archaic Doric. (From Report of 
Investigations, 1881, of Archaeological Institute of America.) 
a, cornice; b, frieze composed of alternating triglyphs and meto- 
pes ; c. architrave or epistyle. 

of the Doric order, embracing one triglyph and 
two metopes in the entablature immediately 
above it. 

Monotrocha (mo-not'ro-kft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
pov&rpox<K, a one’-wbeeled car, prop, adj., having 
one wheel, < p6vo$, single, 4- wheel.] 1. 

In Ehrenber^s classification, a prime division 
of Rotifera , containing those wheel-animalcules 
in which the wheel is single, continuous, and cili- 
ated : distinguished from Sorotrocha, with com- 
pound or divided wheel. He divided them into 
two orders, Holotrocha and Schizotrocha , each of 
two families. — 2. In entom., one of two great 
divisions of Hymenoptera , including those 
groups in which the trochanters have but one 
oint, proposed by Hartig in 1837. It comprises 
he superfamilies TubuHfera , Heterogyna , Fossores, Di - 
plopteryga, and AnthophUa. It is distinguished fiom Di- 
trocha, which includes the PhyUophaga, Xylophaga , and 
Parasitica. 

monotroch&l (mo-not'ro-kal), a. [As Monotro- 
cha 4- -aZ.l 1. Saving a single ciliated band, 
as a larval worm : as, a monotrochal polychro- 
tous larva. Encyc . Brit., XXI. 8. — 2. In en- 
tom., having a single trochanteric joint; of or 
pertaining to the Monotrocha. 

monotrochian (mon-o-tro'ki-an), a. and n. [As 
Monotrocha 4- -tan.] ’ I, a. Monotrochous, as a 
rotifer; not sorotTochous. 
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monster 


n. ». a wheel-animalcule whose wheel is 
single and undivided; any member of the Mo- 
notrocha . 

monotrochons (mo-not'ro-kus), a. [As Mono - 
trocha 4- -ous.] dame as monotrochal 

Monotropa (mo-not'ro-pji), n. [NL (Linnffius, 
1737), so called* in allusion to the nodding flow- 
ers, which are ‘ turned to one side’; < Or. p6voc, 
single, 4- rpiireiv , turn. Cf. Gr. pov&rpoiroc, of 
one kind, living alone, < single, + rpdiroc, 
a turn, way, kind. < rpiicetv , turn.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous plants, the type of the natural 
order Monotro- 
pece, character- 
ized by a soli- 
tary flower with 
separate petals. 

But one spec fee is 
known, M. unijlora, 
of North America, 

Japan, and the Him- 
alayas, the Indian- 
plp 4 corpse-plant, or 
ice-plani This plant 
is a root-parasite or 
feeds on vegetable 
mold; it is fleshy- 
white or pinkish 
throughout, its sim- 
ple clustered stems 
6 or 10 inches high, 
clad with 


Flowering Plant of Indian- pipe {Afeminfm 
ttnijtcra). 
a, stamen ; b, fruit 



scales, the nodding 
flower with about 
ten similar sepals 
and petala The 
pine-sap or bird’s- 
nest, often classed as 
M. Hypopitys, is now 
referred to a separate 
genua Hypopitys. 

See Hrd't-netL, 1 (6)> 
and beech-drops. 

Monotropace»(mon # o-tro-pa / 8©-e),n.«i. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1836), < Monotropa +*-oc«r.J Same 
as Monotropeas. 

Monotrope 8 B (mon-o-tro'pe-e), n. pi [NL. 
(Nuttall, 1818), < Monotropa * 4- -tee .] A natu- 
ral order of dicotyledonous plants of the cohort 
Ericales, typified by the genus Monotropa . it is 
composed of leafless parasitic herbs, with s four- to six- 
celled superior ovary. Nine genera are known, with 10 or 
12 species, natives of woods In the north temperate cone, 
especially in America. They have short, scaly, un branched 
stems, and no green color, but are tawny, white, or reddish. 

monotropic (mon-o-trop'ik), a. [< Gr. pov&rpo- 
Trof, of one kind: see Monotropa.'] Same as 
monodromic. 

monotyp&l (mon'o-tl-pal), a. [< monotype + 
-al.] Same as monotypic. 

monotype (mon'o-tip), n. and a. [= F. mono- 
type, \ Gr. p6vo$, single, + rforof, type: see 
type.] I. «• 1. The only, single, or sole type, 
as a species single in its genus, a genus in its 
family, etc.; a typical representative alone of 
its kind. — 2. A print from a metal plate on 
which a picture is painted, as in oil-color or 
printers’ ink. Only one proof can be made, 
since the picture is transferred to the paper. 


We do not remember to have seen the word monotype 
before, nor have we seen a public exhibition of examples 
of this curious combination of painting and printing ; but 
the process, or something like it, is one well known among 
artists, and consists of taking off, on a sheet of wet paper, 
by means of a press, a transfer of a picture simply painted 
on a polished plate of metal. The Academy, No. 801, p. 884. 

n. a. Monotypic. 

monotypic (mon- 6 -tip'ik), a. [< monotype + 
-»c.] 1. Having but one type; consisting of a 

single representative ; represented by a mono- 
type, as a genus of one species, a family of one 
genus, etc. — 2. Being a monotype; alone rep- 
resenting a given group, as a species single 
in its genus. 

Also monotypal and monotypical. 
monotypical (mon-o-tip'i-kal), a . [< monotypic 
4- -ol.J Same as monotypic. 
monovalence (mo-nov'a-leus), n. r< monova - 
len{U) 4- -ce.] I’he character of being mo- 
novalent. 

monovalency (m 6 -nov'a-len-si), n. Same as 
univalency. 

monovalent (mo-nov'a-lent), a. [< Gr. p6voq, 
single, 4- L. valen(t-)s, ppr. of valere , be strong.] 
In chem., having a valence equal to that of hy- 
drogen, represented by unity. Also, and more 
properly, called univalent. 
monoxia, monoxide (mo-nok'sid, -sid or -end), 
n. [< Gr. p6vo$, single, 4- E. oxid.] An oxid con- 
taining a single oxygen atom combined either 
with two univalent atoms or with one bivalent 
atom. The term Is used where several oxlds of the same 
element are to be distinguished, as carbon roonoxid, CO, 
to be distinguished from carbon dioxid or carbonic add, 
CO}. 


monoxyle (md-nok'sil), n. [< Gr. povti’vhw : see 
monoxylon.] Same as monoxylon. R. F. Burton , 
tr. Arabian Nights. IV. 168, note. 

monoxylon (mo-nok'si-lon), n. [< LGr. pov6£v- 
Xov, neut. of povdfvfoc, made of a solid trunk: 
see monoxylous.] 1 . A canoe or boat made from 
one piece of timber. — 2. In the Ionian Islands, 
a boat propelled by one oar. Admiral Smythe. 

monoxylous (mo-nok'si-lus), a. [= F. monoxyle , 
< L. monoxylu8,\ Gr. povdfvXoc, made of a solid 
trunk (neut. pavdfvhiv, sc. Trfauov, a boat so 
made), also made of wood only, < p6voc, single, 
only, 4* gvXov, wood, a piece of wood.] Formed 
of a single piece of wood. Dr. Wilson. 

Monozoa (mon-o-zo'§), n. pi. Same as Mono - 
cyttaria. 

monozoan (mon- 9 -zo'an), a. [As monozo(ic) + 
-on.] Same as monozoic or monocyttarian. 

monozoic (mon-o-zo'ik), a. [< Gr. p6voq, single, 
4* SQov, an animal.] In zool having a single 
central capsule, as a radiolarian. 

Monozonia (mon-d-zd'ni-ft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
frivoc, single, 4- &vrj, a belt, girdle.] A divi- 
sion of myriapods. Brandt. 

Monroe doctrine. See doctrine. 

Monro's foramen. 8 ee foramen of Monro, un- 
der foramen. 

mons (monz), n.; pi. montes (mon'tez). [L., a 
mount.] In anat., the mons Veneris.— Hons 
Veneris, the mount of Venue, the prominence over the 
pubic symphysis of the human female, cushioned with fat 
and covered with hair. 

Mons. An abbreviation of the French Mon- 
sieur. 

monseignenr (m 6 n-sa-ny 6 r'), n. [F. (= Sp. 
monsenor = Pg. monsenhor = It. monsignore , 
after F.), lit. my lord, < mon (< L. meus, acc. 
meum), my, 4- seigneur, < L. senior , elder, ML. 
lord: see senior, seignor , setter, etc. Cf. mon- 
signor and monsieur.] A French title of honor, 
equivalent to ‘my lord,’ given to princes, bish- 
ops, and other dignitaries of the church or court. 
At different times the meaning has been con- 
siderably extended. Abbreviated Mgr. 

Monseigneur, one of the great lords in power at the Court, 
held his fortnightly reception in his grand hotel In Paris. 

Dickens , Tale of Two Cities, 1L 7. 

monsieur (F. pron. m 6 -sy 6 '), n.; pi. messieurs 
(F. pron. me-sy 6 '). [Formerly partly Angli- 
cized as monseer, mounsieur, mounseer; = Sp. 
monsiur = It. monsu, < F. monsieur, OF. monsieur 
(also messire. mesire = It. messer, orig. ‘ my sir/ 
i. e. my lord), < mon, < L. mens, acc. meum, my, 
4- sieur , OF. sire, etc. (> E. sir), contr. of OF. 
seigneur , seignour, etc., lord, lit. ‘elder’: see 
sir, sire, seignor ? signor, settor, senior. Cf . mon- 
seigneur, of which monsieur is, on analysis, a 
contracted form.] 1. Literally, my lord; sir: 
the common title of courtesy in France, answer- 
ing to the English Mr. Abbreviated M. , Mons. ; 
plural MM., Messrs . 

For Monsieur Malvolio, let me alone with him. 

Shak., T. N. f ii. 8. 144. 

Did you ever know a Frenchman that could not take an 
affront? I warrant monster knows what he is about; don’t 
you, monseer t Miss Burney, Evelina, xxv. 


2. A title given to the eldest brother of the 
King of France. 

O! let the King, let Mounsieur and the Sover’n 
That doth Nauarras Spain-wronged Scepter gouern, 

Be all, by all, their Countries Fathers cleapt. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 

3. A Frenchman: vulgarly and humorously 
mounseer. 

A shoeless soldier there a man might meet 
Leading his monsieur by the arms fast bound. 

Drayton, Battle of Agincourt 
Now the Baron was as unlike the traditional Mounseer 
of English songs, plays, and satires ss a man could well 
be. W. Collins, lady of Glenwith Grange. 

4f . A gentleman : said of a Frenchman. 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monsieur. Shak. , Cymbeline, 1. 0. 66. 
Monsieur de Paris, a euphemistic title given In France 
to the public executioner. 

At the gallows and the wheel — the axe was a rarity— 
Monsieur [de] Paris, as it was the episcopal mode among 
his brother Professors of the provinces. Monsieur [d’] Or- 
leans and the rest, to call him, presided. 

Dickens , Tale of Two Cities, ii. 7. 

monsignor (mon-se'nyor), n. [< It. monsignor, 
monsignore: see monseigneur .] In the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., a title conferred upon prelates, and 
upon the dignitaries of the papal court and 
household. Also, in the fuller Italian form, mon- 
signore, plural monsignori. Abbreviated Mgr. 

It seemed the whole court of Borne was there— mon- 
signori and prelates without end. Disraeli, Loth&lr, lxvL 
The master of the ceremonies, Monsignor Fabei, advances 
up the ChapeL J. R. Short house, John Tuglesant, xxx. 


Mons Man&lus. [NL.: L. mons, mount ; Mcena- 
lus, < Gr. Maiva^of , M aivaXov, a range of moun- 
tains in Arcadia.] A constellation, the moun- 
tain Mtenalus, formed of a few stars in the feet 
of Botftes. It was Introduced in 1600, in a posthumous 
work of Hevellua The name (that of a mountain In Ar- 
cadia) is connected with the myth of Areas and his mother, 
personages identified with the Great Bear and Bobtes by 
the Greeka. The constellation is not now admitted. 
Mons Mens®. [L., named after Table Rock at 
the Cape of Good Hope : mons, mount ; mettsa', 
gen. or mensa , table.] A constellation intro- 
duced by Lacaille in 1752, between the south 
poles of the equator and the ecliptic. Its 
brightest star is of the fifth magnitude, 
monsoon (mon-s 6 n'), n. [Formerly also mon- 
son; cf. Sw. monsoon = Dan. monsun (< E.), 
Sw. mousson (< F.); F. monson , mongon , now 
mousson = Sp. monzon = Pg. moncUo = It. mon- 
8one, a monsoon; with aceom. Rom. term., < 
Malay musim, monsoon, season, year, = Hind. 
mausim, time, season, < Ar. matesim, a time, sea- 
son, < tcasama, mark.] 1. A wind occurring in 
the alternation of the trade-winds in India and 
the north Indian ocean. During the half-year from 
April to October the regular northeast trade-winds are re- 
versed, and, with occasional interruptions, the wind blows 
almost a steady gale from the southwest In some places 
the change of the monsoons is attended with calms ; in 
others with variable winds; and in others, as in China, 
with storms and much rain. These tempests seamen call 
the breaking up of the monsoon. The reversed trade-wind 
is termed the summer, southwest, or wet monsoon , and the 
trade-wind is termed the winter, northeast, or dry mon- 
soon . 

The times of seasonable windes called Monsons^ wherein 
the ships depart from place to place in the East Indies. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, U. 278. 

They often lose the benefit of their monsoons, and much 
more easily other winds, and frequently their voyage. 

Boyle, Works, in. 771. 

The summer monsoon is a much stronger current than 
its winter correlative ; and In India this fact is recognised 
in popular language, since it Is often spoken of dlstinc 
tively as “the monsoon,” the claim of the winter monsoon 
to the same designation being for the moment tacitly ig- 
nored. H. F. Stanford. 

2. Any of the winds that have annual alterna- 
tions of direction and velocity, arising from dif- 
ferences of temperature between continents or 
islands and the surrounding ocean. 

All the great monsoons are found In countries and on 
oceans adjacent to high mountain ranges. W. Ferret. 

On the Brazilian coast, about and to the south of the 
tropic, there is so much regularity in the alternation of 
winds, although but for a few points, that their two pre- 
vailing currents, from south-east to north-east, are often 
called monsoons. Fits Roy, Weather Book, p. 146. 

monsoonal (mon-sb'nal), a. [< monsoon 4* -al.] 
Of or relating to monsoons; of regular or peri- 
odical occurrence : said of winds. 
mon8ter (mon'st£r), n. and a. [< ME. monstre , 
mounstre, < OF. monstre , F. monstre = Sp. mon- 
struo = Pg. monstro = It. monstro, mostro, < L. 
monstrum, a divine omen, esp. one indicating 
misfortune, an evil omen, a portent, prodigy, 
wonder, monster, < monere , warn: see monish . 
Cf. monster , v ., muster , monstration , etc.] I. 
n. If. Anything extraordinary, supernatural, 
or wonderful; a thing to be wondered at; a 
prodigy. 

For wende I never by pos&ibilitee, 

That swich a monstre or merveille mighte be. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 610. 

2. A fabulous animal of grotesque or chimeri- 
cal figure and often of huge size, compounded 
of human and brute shape, or of the snapes of 
various brutes, as the sagittary, centaur, sphinx, 
mermaid, minotaur, griffin, manticore, etc. 

This is some monster of the isle. . . . Four legs and two 
voices: a moat delicate monster! , Tempest, ii 2. 94. 

Then Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those times, 

A gilded dragon, also, for the babes. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

3. Any very large animal ; anything unusually 
large of its kind. 

Where the wallowing. monster spouted his foam-fountains 
in the sea. Tennyson , Lotos- Eaters, Choric Song. 

4. An animal or a plant of abnormal form or 
structure; any living monstrosity. The deviation 
consists sometimes in an excess, sometimes in a deficiency, 
of certain organs or parts: sometimes in a general or par- 
ticular malformation, ana sometimes in the presence of 
organs or parts not belonging to the sex or species. The 
body of scientific doctrine or Knowledge of such creatures 
is known as teratology. 

5. A person regarded with horror because of 
his moral deformity, or his propensity to com- 
mit revolting or unnatural crimes. 

He cannot be such a monster. Shak., Lear, 1. 2. 102. 

6. Something unnatural and horrible. 
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By heaven, he echoes me, 

As if there were some monster in his thought, 

Too hideous to be shewn. Shak., Othello, ili. 3. 107. 

7f . An example ; a pattern. 

Trewly she 

Was hir chefe patrone of beante 
And chefe ensample of all hir werke 
And mounstre. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 012. 
Gila monster. [So called from the Gila river in Arizona.] 
A large lizard, Hdoderma iuspcctum, of the family Helo- 
dennidcB, of clumsy figure ana most repulsive aspect, not- 
able as the only member of the order Lacertilta known 
to be venomous except the very similar H. horridum, 
the cruet lizard, found In Mexico. The name is also given 
to H. horridum.— Many-headed monster. See many- 
headed. 

II. a. Of inordinate size or numbers: as, a 
monster gun; a monster meeting, 
monster (mon'ster), t\ t. [< ME. monstren, 
< OF. monstrer , < L. monstrare , show : see mon- 
ster, n., and tnonish. Cf. muster, t?.] 1. To ex- 

hibit; show: muster. See muster. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2f. To make monstrous; exag- 
gerate or magnify extravagantly. 

Men. Pray now, sit down. 

Cot . I had rather have one scratch my head i’ the sun 
When the alarum were struck, than idly sit 
To hooray nothings moneter'd. Shak., Cor., iL 2. 81. 

Monstgra (mon'ste-ra), n. [NL. (Adanson, 
1763); origin unknown.] A genus of mono- 
cotyledonous climbing shrubs of the natural 
order Araxxce, type of the tribe Monsteroidece 
and the subtribe Monsterece , characterized by 
four ovules in a two-celled ovary. There are 12 
species, natives of tropical America. They have large 




Monster a delieiosa. 

a, the spadix within the spa the ; b, the Sower. 

firm two-ranked leaves, often with a row of large ellip- 
tical holes. Their flowers are small, without calyx or co- 
rolla, crowded upon a spadix, with a boat-shapea spathe, 
often yellow. The succulent fruit of coherent berries is, 
in the case of the Mexican M. ddiciosa, an article of food. 
Several species are cultivated under glass for their singu- 
lar foliage. 

Monstereffi (mon-ste're-e), n. pi. [NL. (Eng- 
ler, 1887), < Monster a *f -cab.] A subtribe of 
plants of the order Aracece, embracing 9 genera, 
Monstera being the type, and about 59 species, 
confined to tropical regions. 

monster-m&stert (mon'st£r-mAs # t6r), n. A 
tamer of brutes. [Rare.] 

This monster-matter stout [Nimrod], 

This Hercules, this hammer-ill. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas s Weeks, iL, Babylon. 

Monsteroidea (mon-ste- 
roi'de-e), n. pi. [NL. 

(Engler, 1887), < Mon- 
stera + -oidece.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural 
order Aracece (Avoid etc). 

It embraces the subtribes Ifon- 
sterecs, Spathiphyllece, and Sum- 
plocarpece, with 14 genera, Mon- 
stera being the type, and about 
81 species. 

monstership (mon' star- 
ship), n. [< monster 4* 

-ship.] The state of being 
a monster: in the quota- 
tion used humorously as 
a title. 

Cash. It [humor] is a gentle- 
man-like monster. . . . 

Cob. Ill none on it ; humour, 
avaunt, I kuow you not, begone. 

Let who will make hungry meals 
for your monster-ship , ft shall 
not be I. B. Jonson, Every Man 
[in his Humour, ill. 2. 

monstrance (mon 'strans), 
n. [< OF. monstrance = 

It. mostranza , < ML. mon- 
strantia , a monstrance, < 

L. monstran(t-)s , ppr. of 



Monstrance.— French work 

of the eiul of the 14th century. 
( From “ L’Art pour Tous.") 


monstrare, show: see monster, r., monstration, 
and cf. must ranee.] In the Rom. Cath. Ch ., ori- 
ginally, any receptacle in which sacred relics 
were held up to view ; after the fourteenth cen- 
tury, restricted to the transparent or glass- 
faced shrine in which the consecrated host is 
presented for the adoration of the people, either 
while being carried in procession or when ex- 
posed on the altar. It is placed in a stand, generally 
made of precious metal, and sometimes richly jeweled. 
See lunette, 11. Also called expositorium , ostensory, re - 
monstrance, and theotheca. 

monstration (mon-stra'shon), n. [< L. mon- 
stratio(n-), a showing, < monstrare, pp. monstra- 
tus , show, point out, indicate, ordain, indict, 
also advise : see monster , v.] A showing; dem- 
onstration ; proof. 

The blood burst Incontinent ont of the nose of the dead 
king at the comming of his sonne, gening thereby as a cer- 
taine monstracion howe he was the author of his death. 

Grafton, Hen. II., an. S3. 

mon&trator (mon'stra-tor), n. [< L. monstrator, 
< monstrare, pp. monstratus, show : see monstra- 
tion.] An exhibitor; a demonstrator. [Rare.] 

This exhibition a university ought to supply ; and at the 
same time, as a necessary concomitant, a competent mon- 
strator. Sir W. Hamilton. 

monstricide (mon'stri-sid), n. [< L. monstrum, 
a monster, 4- -cidium, < ceedere, kill.] The 
slaughter of a monster. [Humorous.] 

If Perseus had cut the latter's crnel head off, he would 
have committed not unjustifiable manttricide. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxv. 

monstriferouflf (mon-strif 'e-rus), a. [< L. mon- 
strifer , monster-bearing, ( monstrum , a mon- 
ster, + fvrre = E. bear*.] Producing mon- 
sters. 

This monst rife-rouse empire of women ... is most de- 
testable and damnable. Knox, First Blast, PreL, p. 5. 

monstrosity (mon-stros'i-ti), n.; pi. monstrosi- 
ties (-tiz). [Also formerly monstruosity ; < F. 
nwnstruositd = Sp. monstruosidad = Pg. mon- 
struosidade = It. mostruosita, mostrositd , < LL. 
monstrosita(t-)s, monstruosita(t-)s, monstrous- 
ness, < monstrosus, monstruosus , monstrous: 
see monstrous.] 1. The state or character of 
being monstrous, or formed out of the com- 
mon order of nature; the character of being 
shocking or horrible. 

This Is the monstruosity in love, lady — that the will is 
infinite, and the execution confined. 

Shak., T. and C., Ill 2. 87. 

In either case, it is a deviation from the normal type, 
and, as such, is analogous to the monstrosities, both of ani- 
mals and of vegetables. 

Buckle, Civilization, II. vl. (Latham.) 

At long intervals of time, ont of millions of Individuals 
reared in the same country and fed on nearly the same 
food, deviations of structure so strongly pronounced as to 
deserve to be called monstrosities arise ; but monstrosities 
cannot be separated by any distinct line from slighter vari- 
ations. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 23. 

2. An unnatural production ; a monster. 

monstrous (mon'strus), a. [Formerly also 
monstrnous, \ F. monstrueux = Sp. Pg. monstru- 
oso = It. monstruo 80 , mostruoso , < LL. monstru- 
osus, monstrosus , preternatural, strange, < L. 
monstrum, a portent, monster : see monster.] 1 . 
Of unnatural formation; deviating greatly from 
the natural form or structure ; out of the com- 
mon course of nature : as, a monstrous birth or 
production. 

His Diadem was neither brass nor ruBt, 

But monstrous metal of them both begot 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 15. 

In monstrous plants we often get direct evidence of the 
possibility of one organ being transformed into another. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 392. 

2. Enormous ; huge ; prodigious ; unparalleled. 

And euen whole families of these monstrous men are 
found at this day In America, both ueere to Virginia, as 
Captain Smith reporteth, and . . . about the Straits of 
Magellan, neere which he found Giants. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 38. 

What a monstrous tail our cat has got 1 

Carey , Dragon of Wantley, ii. 1. 
Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill. 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 

Tennyson , Will. 

3. Shocking; hateful; horrible: as, a mon- 
strous delusion. 

How monstrous 

It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father ! 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 6. 8. 

They err who write no Wolves In England range ; 

Here Men are all turn’d Wolves ; 0 monstrous change ! 

Howell , Letters, I. vi. 68. 

What a monstrous Catalogue of sins do we meet with in 
the first Chapter to the Romans ! 

StillingJUet , Sermons, II. 111. 

4f. Full of monsters or strange creatures. 


Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Vislt’st the bottom ox the monstrous world. 

Milton , Lycidoa, 1. 158. 
= Byn. 1. Abnormal.— 2. Prodigious, vast, colossal, stu- 
pendous.— 3. Wicked , Atrocious, etc. (see atrocious). 

monstrous (mon'strus), adv. [< monstrous , a.] 
Exceedingly: extremely; wonderfully: as, mon- 
strous difficult. [Now vulgar or colloquial.] 

An I may hide my face^ let me play Tbisby too : I’ll 
speak in a monstrous little voice. Shak., M. N. D., L 2. 64. 

You are angry, 

Monstrous angry now, grievously angry. 

Fletcher, WUdgoose Chase, iii. 1. 

It is such monstrous rainy weather that there is no doing 
with it Swift, Journal to Stella, x. 

monstrously (mon'strus-li), adv. In a mon- 
strous manner, (a) In a manner out of the common 
order of nature ; hence, shockingly ; hideously ; horribly : 
as, a man monstrously wicked. 

They melted down their stoln ear-rings into a calf, and 
monstrously cryed out : These are thy gods, O Israel ! 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., L 2. 
(b) Exceedingly ; inordinately ; enormously. 

These truths with his example you disprove. 

Who with his wife Is monstrously in love. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, vi. 

monstrousness (mon'strns-neB), n. The state 
or quality of being monstrous, in any sense 
of that word ; especially, enormity ; exceeding 
wickedness. 

The statelinesse of the buildinges and the monstrousenesse 
of the sepulchres. 

Guevara , Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 29. 

O, see the monstrousness of man 
When he looks out in an ungrateful shape ! 

Shak., T. of A., ilL 2. 79. 

monstruosityt, monstruoust, etc. Obsolete 
forms of monstrosity, etc. 

Mont&CUta (mon-ta-ku'tft), n. [NL. (Turton, 
1819), named after George Montagu , an English 
naturalist (died 1815); later also Montagua.] 
A genus of bivalve mollusks referred either to 
the family Kelliidw or to the family Erycinida % 
or made type of the Montacutidw. The shell to 
oblique, with the cartilage In a pit between two strong 
teeth, and there is no anterior tube. M.ferruginea to a 
small shell found on the northern coast of Europe. 

Montacntidae (mon-ta-ku'ti-de), n. vl. [NL., 
< Montacuta 4- A family of bivalves 

named from the genns Montacuta, now gener- 
ally merged in Erycinidce. 

montagnard (m6u-tu-nyttr'), n. [ F.,<montagne , 
mountain: see mountain.] 1. A mountaineer. 
— 2. [cop.] One of the extreme democratic 
partv in the legislatures of the first French 
revolution ; hence, in general, a member of the 
radical or extreme liberal party. See The Moun- 
tain. under mountain. 

montainet, n. A Middle English form of moun- 
tain. 

montafia (mon-tan'y&), n. [Sp. : see mountain.] 
See monte, 1. 

In the Peruvian Andes “ montafta " has a peculiar mean- 
ing. It is the densely forested region on the eastern slope 
of the range, this country being divided into three longi- 
tudinal belts — the “Coast,” “Sierra," and “ Montafta," the 
“Sierra" being the region of the Andes proper. 

J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 99. 

montancet, n. A Middle English form of moun - 
tance. 

montane (mon'tan), a. [= F. montane, OF. 
montain = Sp. Pg. It. montano , < L. montanus , 
belonging to a mountain : see mountain.] Moun- 
tainous; belonging or relating to mountains: 
as, a montane fauna. 

montanic (mon-tan'ik), a. [< montane 4- -ic.] 
Pertaining to mountains; consisting of moun- 
tains. 

Montanism (mon'ta-nizm), n. [< Montanus 
(see def.) 4- -im.] The tenets of a sect of the 
Christian church, now extinct, founded daring 
the second century by Montanus of Phrygia. 
The Mon tan tots believed in the divine and prophetic 
inspiration of Montanus, the continuance of the miracu- 
lous gifts of the apostolic church, the immediate approach 
of the second advent of Christ, and the establishment of 
the heavenly Jerusalem at Pepuza in Phrygia; they prac- 
tised rigorous asceticism. 

All the ascetic, rigorous, and chlliastic elements of the 
ancient church combined in Montanism. 

Schaff, Hist Christian Church, II. 417. 

Montani&t (mon'ta-nist), n. [< LGr. Mwra- 
viGrifi, a follower of Montanus, \ M ovravtc, LL. 
Montanus : see Montanism.] A believer in the 
tenets of Montanism. 

These zealots hailed the appearance of the Paraclete in 
Phiwgia, and surrendered themselves to his guidance. In 
so doing, however, they had to withdraw from the church, 
to be known as Montanists , or “Kataphrygians.” and thus 
to assume the character of a sect Encyc. Brit., XVI. 775. 

Montanistic (mon-ta-nis'tik), a. [< Montanist 
+ -xc.] Pertaining to the doctrines, customs, 
or character of the Montanists. 
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Montanistical (mon-ta-nis'ti-kal), a. [< Mon- 
tanistic + -al.] Same as Montanistic. 

montanite (mon-ta'nit), n. [< Montana (see 
def.) + -ite 2.] A rare tellurate of bismuth oc- 
curring as a yellow earthy incrustation on te- 
tradymite at Highland in the State of Montana. 

Montanize (mon'ta-nlz), r. i . ; pret. and pp. 
Montanized, ppr. Montanizing. [< Montanus 
(see Montanism ) + -tee."] To follow the opin- 
ions of Montanus. 

montant (mon'tant), a. and n. [< F. montant , 
an upright beam' or post, also an upward blow 
or thrust (= Sp. montante , an upright post of a 
machine, a sword, = Pg. montante , a two-handed 
sword), < montant (= Sp. Pp. montante = It. mon- 
tante), < ML. montan(t-)8, rising, ppr. of montar e, 
mount: see mount 2 . Cf. mountant .] I. a. Rising; 
specifically, in her., (a) increasing, or in her 
increment (applied to the moon), or ( h ) placed 
in pale and with the bead or point uppermost 
(same as haurient in the case of a fish). 

II. n. If. In fencing, apparently a blow from 
below upward,* but the sense is uncertain. 

To see thee pass thy panto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy 
distance, thy montant. Shak., M. W. of W., 1L 3. 2ft. 

2. In joinery , the intermediate vertical part of 
a piece of framing which is tenoned with the 
rails. See cut under door . 

mont&ntot (mon-tan'to), n. [Irreg. < Sp. mon- 
tante. rising, a sword, etc.: see montant . J 1. A 
straight broadsword for two hands. — 2. Same 
as montant , 1. 

'Slid ! an these be your tricks, your passados, and yoar 
montantos, 111 none of them. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 6. 

mont-de-pidtd (moh'dC-pe-a-ta'), n. [F., = Sp. 
monte de piedad , < It. monte di pietd , lit. ‘fund 
of pity* (cf. equiv. Sp. monte pio, ‘pious fund*), 
< L. mon(t-)s , hill, heap, ML. also pile of money, 
fund, bank; de, of; pieta(te)s, piety, ML. com- 
passion, pity: see mount 1 , de?, piety, pity .] An 
institution established by public authority for 
lending money on the pledge of goods, at a 
reasonable rate of interest. These establishments 
originated in Italy in the fifteenth century, the object in 
founding them being to countervail the exorbitantly usu- 
rious practices of the J ews. The funds, together with suit- 
able warehouses and other accommodations, are managed 
by directors, and the goods pledged are sola if the money 
lent on them is not returned by the proper time. 

monte (mon'te), n. [< Sp. monte, a hill, moun- 
tain, wood, heap, a gambling-game, < L. mons 
(monte), a bill, mountain: see mount*.] 1. A 
tract more or less thickly covered with shrubby 
vegetation or scanty forests ; a forest, in South 
America, and especially in the northern part the word 
monte is used to designate more or less scantily forested 
regions or narrow belts of forest vegetation, while montaha 
is applied to broad, densely forested areas. In Mexico and 
California monte more generally has the signification of 
•forest.* 

Less than a league above there is fin New Granada] a 
spot destitute of trees. All such are called llano— plain — 
whether they be flat or hilly ; and all land covered with 
thicket is called monte if it be bat a few miles through, 
and montafia 11 more. I. F. Holton , New Granada, p. 43d. 

The monte s of South and Central Uruguay form narrow 
fringes to the larger streams, and rarely exceed a few 
hundred yards In width. Seen from distant higher ground, 
they resemble rivers of verdure meandering through the 
bare campos. from which they are sharply defined — the 
reason being that the wood only grows where it is liable 
to Inundation. Eneye. BriL, IX. 406. 

2. A favorite Spanish and Spanish-American 
gambling-game, played with the Spanish pack 
of forty cards. The players bet on certain cards of a lay- 
out, ana win or lose according as others drawn from the 
pack do or do not match with these. Monte was the most 
popular of the gambling-games of California in the early 
times of the gold discoveries.— Three-card monte, a 
gambling-game, of Mexican origin, played with three 
cards, of which one is usually a court-card. By skilful 
manipulation, the cards are so thrown on the table, face 
down, as to deceive the eye of the manipulator’s opponent, 
who bets on the position of one of the cards, usually the 
court-card. 

monte-bank (mon'te-bangk), n. A gaming- 
table or an establishment where monte is plav- 
cd; also, the bank or pile of money usually 
placed in front of the dealer, aud used in pay- 
ing the stakes. 

montebrasite (mon-te-br&'zit), n. [< Monte - 
bras (see def.) + -ite 2 .] A variety of am- 
blygonite from Montebras in France. 

Montefiasco (mon-te-fias'ko), n. Same as 
Monte fiasconc : an erroneous abbreviation. 

Montefla8COne (mon # te-fias-ko # ne),w. [It.: see 
def.] A fine wine produced near Montefiascoue, 
iu central Italy. 

monteiro, n. Same as montero 2 . 

monteith (raon-teth'), n. [So called after the 
inventor.] 1. A large punch-bowl of the 
eighteenth century, usually of silver and with a 



Monteith. 


montero 2 (mon-ta'rd), n. [Also monteiro ; prop. 
*montera, < Sp. montera (= Pg. monteira = It. 
montiera), a hunting-cap, < montero , a hunter.] 
A horseman’s or huntsman’s cap, having around 
crown with flaps which could be drawn down 
over the sides of the face. 

His hat was like a helmet or Spanish montero. Bacon. 

montero-cap (mon-ta'ro-kap), n. Same aB mon- 
tero 2 . 

The Montero cap was scarlet, of a superfine Spanish 
cloth, dyed in gram, and mounted all round with fur, ex- 
cept about four inches in the front, which was faced with 
a light blue, slightly embroidered. 

Sterne , Tristram Shandy, vi. 24. 

The cedar bird, with its red-tipt wings and yellow-tipt 
tail, and its little monteiro cap of feathers. 

Irving , 8ketch-Book, p. 4S7. 


movable rim, and decorated with flu tings and 
a scalloped edge. It was also used for cooling 
and carrying wine-glasses. 

New things produce new words, and thus Monteith 

M one Vessel sav'd his name from Death. 

in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 188. 

Silver cisterns could not have been common or often 
put to the baser use [rinsing forks and spoons during din- 
ner] ; but when they were discarded from the table, the 
more interesting monteith , with its movable rim, tall 
punch glasses, lemon-strainer, and ladle, took theiijrtace. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 260. 

2. [Appar. of different origin from the above, 
but from the same surname.] A kind of cotton 
handkerchief having white spots on a colored 
ground, the spots being produced by a chemical 
which discharges the color. Diet. Needlework. 
monte-jus (F. pron. mdht'zhii), n. [F., < mon- 
ter, raise, + jus, juice : see mount 2 , v., and juiee.] 
In sugar-manuf., a 
force-pump by 
which the juice 
from the cane-mill 
is raised to the clar- 
ifiers on a story 
above. It consists of 
a vessel with a well sunk 
in the bottom and hav- 
ing three valved pipes, 
one by which the juice 
is received, another by 
which it is discharged, 
and a third by which 
steam is admitted. The 
steam, entering above 
the surface of the Juice, 


firms 


forces it up through the 
delivery-pipe to the clar- 
ifiers. Tne steam then 
condenses, and leaves a 


lira i 


£ 
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vacuum, and the operation of alternately filling and eject- 
ing continues. E. H. Knight. 
montem (mon'tem), n. [Short for L. proces- 
sus ad montem , going to the hill: processus , a 
going forward, orig. pp. of procedere , go for- 
ward (see proceed ); aa, to, toward; montem, 
acc. of mons, a hill, mount: see mount*.] The 
name given to an ancient English custom, 
prevalent among the scholars of Eton till 1847. 
which consisted in their proceeding every thira 
year on Whit-Tuesday to a tumulus or mound 
near the Bath road, and exacting “money for 
salt,” as it was called, from all persons present, 
or passers-by. The sum so collected was given to the 
captain, or senior scholar, and waa intended to aasist in 
defraying the expenses of his residence at the university. 
The *• salt-money " has been known to reach nearly £1,000. 

Montenegrin, Montenegrine (mon-te-neg'- 
rin), a. and n. [< Montenegro (see def.), an It. 
translation of Serv. Cma Gora, Black Moun- 
tain (Serv. ern , black, gora, mountain); < monte, 
< L. mons (monte), mountain, 4- negro , nero , < 
L. niger , black: see mount* and negro.] I. a. 
Relating to Montenegro, a small country of 
Europe, east of the Adriatic, nearly surrounded 
by Austrian and Turkish territory, or to its in- 
habitants. 

n. ft. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Mon- 
tenegro. The Montenegrins are of Servian 
race, and speak a dialect of that language. — 2. 
[/. c.] An outer garment for women, the form 
of which was taken from some Eastern mili- 
tary costumes, close-fitting, and ornamented 
with braid-work and embroidery. 
Montepnlciano (mon'te-pul-cha'nd), n. [It.: 
see del.] A rich wine produced at or near Mon- 
tepuiciano, in central Italy. 

Monterey cypress. See cypress, l (a). 
Monterey pine. See pine. 
montero 1 (mon-ta'ro), ii. [< Sp. montero , a 
huntsman, < monte , a mountain, wood, < L. 
mon(te)s : see mount*.] A huntsman. 

As Don Lorenzo approached the camp he saw a montero 
who stood sentinel. Irving, Moorish Chronicles, vii. 77. 


montes. n. Plural of mons. 
montetnt, n. Same as monteith. 
montgolfier (mont-gol'fi-^r; F. pron. mfin-gol- 
fya'), n. [< F. montgolfierc, a balloon, so called 
from the brothers Montgolfier , who in 1783 sent 
up the first balloon at Annonay, France.] A 
balloon filled with air expanded by beat. 
Montgomery Charter. See charter . 
month (munth), n. [Early mod. E. moneth; < 
ME. month , moneth , < AS. mdnath, mdnoth (in in- 
flection syncopated month-) = OFries. mdnath, 
monad, mdnd = D. maand = MLG. manet , LG. 
maana = OHG. manod, MHG. mdndt , manet, G. 
monat = Icel. mdnudhr = Sw. mdnad = Dan. 
moaned = Goth, mendths, a month; cf. Gael. 
mi os, Ir. mios, OIr. mi (gen. mis) = W. mis = 
OBulg. miesetsi = Serv. mjesec = Bohem. mesic 
= Pol. miesiac = Russ, miesyatsu = Lith. mene- 
sis = Lett, mines = L. mensis = Gr. yijv (for 
*/ij 7 Vf), month, = Skt. mas (for * mans , *mens), 
month: names derived from or connected with 
the name for ‘moon,’ AS. mona = Goth, mena 
= Gr. pSjvij, etc.; but the phonetic relations 
are not entirely clear: see moon*.] 1. Origi- 
nally, the interval from one new moon to the 
next, called specifically a lunar, synodical, or 
illuminative month. This seldom varies more than a 
quarter of a day from its mean value, which is 29.630689 
days, or 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 2.7 seconds. 
There are, besides, other periods of the moon which 
are termed months by astronomers. These are — (a) The 
anomalistic month, or mean period of the revolution of 
the moon from one perigee to the next : it is 27 days, 18 
hoars, 18 minutes, 87.4 Beconds. (h) The sidereal month , 
or mean period repaired by the moon to make a circuit 
among the Btars: it is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 11.5 
seconds, (c) The tropical month, or the mean period of 
the moon’s passing through 360 degrees of longitude, as 
from one vernal eqninox to the next: it differs from 
the sidereal month only by an amount corresponding to 
the monthly precession of the equinoxes, and is 27 days, 
7 hours, 43 minutes, 4.7 seconds. ( d ) The nodical or dra- 
contic month, which is the mean time between two suc- 
cessive passages by the moon through its rising node : it is 
27 days, 6 hours, 6 minutes, and 36 seconds. 

2. One twelfth part of a tropical year, or 30 
days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, 3.8 seconds: called 
specifically a solar month. — 3. One of the twelve 
parts into which the calendar year is arbitrarily 
divided: called specifically a calendar month. 
The calendar months ore January, 81 days; February, 28 
(except in leap-year, when it has 29); March, 31; April, 80 ; 
May, 81 ; June, 30 ; July, 81 ; August, 31 ; September, 80; 
October, 31 ; November, 80 ; December, 81. 

4. At common law and in equity, month has 
been understood to mean ‘a lunar month,’ which 
is assumed to be 28 days, except when the con- 
trary appears, and except when used of mercan- 
tile transactions, such as negotiable paper, etc. 
In ecclesiastical law, and now in all cases throughout the 
United States generally, its legal meaning is 'a calendar 
month,’ except when the contrary appears. For the pur- 
pose of calculating interest, a month is generally consid- 
ered the twelfth part of a year, and as equivalent to 80 days. 
6f. pi. Same as menses. Minshcn ; Cotgrarc. 

Abbreviated mo. 

A month's mind. See mindi .— Consecution month. 
See consecution . — Fence month. See fence-month. 

Monthier's bine. See blue. 
monthling (munth'ling), n. [< month + -Ung*.] 
That which has lasted for a month, or £b a 
month old. 

Yet hail to thee, 

Frail, feeble Monthling! 

Wordsworth, Address to my Infant Daughter, Dora. 

monthly (munth'li), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
moncthly ; < ME. monethly , < AS. mdnathlic (= 
OHG. mdnotlich, G. monatlich = MD. maande- 
Hjk, D. maandelijkscli = Sw. m&natlig = Dan. 
maanedlig), monthly, < mdnath, month: see 
month.] i. a. 1. Continued for a month, or 
performed in a month: as, the monthly revolu- 
tion of the moon. — 2. Done or happening once 
a month or every month: as, a monthly meet- 
ing; a monthly visit. — 3. Lasting a month. 

Minutes’ joys are monthlie woes. Greene, Menaphon. 
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A monthly mind. See a month’ * mind , under mind*.— 
Monthly nurse, rose, etc. See the nouns. 

U. n.; pi. monthlies (-liz). 1. A magazine 

or other literary periodical published once a 
month.— 2. pi. Menses. 

monthly (munth'li), adv. [= D. maandelijks 
= MLG. mdntlike = G. monatlich ; < monthly , a.] 

1 . Once a month ; in every month : as, the moon 
changes tnonthly . — 2f. As if under the influence 
of the moon ; in the manner of a lunatic. 

The man talks monthly : . . . 

I see he’ll be stark mad at our next meeting. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, ▼. 2. 

month* s-mindt, n. See mind 1 . 
monticellite (mon-ti-sel'it), n, [Named after 
T. Monticelli (1759-1846), an Italian chemist and 
mineralogist.] A rare member of the chryso- 
lite group, consisting of the silicates of calcium 
and magnesium. It occurs at Vesuvius in yellowish- 
gray crystals ; also on Mount Monzonl, in Tyrol, in large 
crystals which are often altered to augite or to serpentine. 
Also called batrachite. 

monticle (mon'ti-kl), n. [= F. monticule, < LL. 
monticulus , dim. of mon(t-)s, a hill, mountain: 
see mount 1 .'] A little mount; a hillock. Bailey , 
1731. Also monticule . 

monticoline (mon-tik'o-lin), a. [< L. monticola , 
a dweller in the mountains, < mons {mont-), a 
mountain, + color e, inhabit.] Inhabiting moun- 
tains. Also monticolous. 

monticulate (mon-tik'u-lat), a. [< monticule 
+ -ate 1 .] Having little projections or hills. 
Snuirt. 

monticule (mon'ti-kul), n. [< F. monticule , < 
LL. monticulus , a little hill: see monticle.] 
Same as monticle. 

monticolous (mon-tik'u-lus), a. [< ML. mon- 
ticulosus, hilly, < LL. monticulus, a little hill : see 
monticule , monticle.] Same as monticulate. 
monticulus (mon-tik'u-lus), n.; pi. monticuli 
(-li). [< LL. monticulus , a little hill : see mon- 
ticle.] In anat., a little elevation ; a monticule. 
— Monticulus cerebelll, the prominent central part of 
the superior vermiform process of the cerebellum, 
montiform (mon'ti-fdrm), a. [< L. mons ( mont -), 
a mountain, + forma , form.] Mountain-like ; 
having the shape of a mountain, 
montifringilla (mon'ti-frin-jir&), n. [NL., < 
L. mons 7 mont-), a mountain,’* 4* fringilla , a 
chaffinch.] An old book-name of the bram- 
bling, Fringilla montifringilla. It was made a 
generic name of the same by Brehm in 1828, 
the finch being called Montifringilla nivalis. 
See cut under hrambling. 
montigenous (mon-tij'e-nus), a. [< LL. monti- 
gena , mountain-bom, < L. mon(t-)s, mountain, 
+ gignere, genere , be born: see -genous.] Moun- 
tain-bora; produced on a mountain. Bailey , 
1731. 

montm&rtrite (mont-mftr'trit), n. [< Mont- 
martre (see def.) + -ite 2 .] A mineral of a yellow- 
ish color, occurring massive, found at Mont- 
martre in Paris. It is soft, but resists the 
weather. It is a variety of gypsum, contain- 
ing calcium carbonate. 

moutmorillonite (mont - mo - ril'on -it), n. [< 
Montmorillon (see def.) 4- -ite 2 . J A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium occurring in soft clay-like 
masses of a rose-red color, originally from Mont- 
morillon in France. 

montoir (mdir-twor' ), n. [F.. < monter , mount : 
see mount 2 , t\] A horse-block; a block to step 
upon when mounting a horse. Also monture. 
monton (mon'ton), n. [Sp., < monte , < L. 
mon(t-)s, a hill, mountaiu: see mount 1 .] A 
unit of weight employed in Mexico chiefly for 
ore under the process of amalgamation, it va- 
ries greatly in different mining districts, being at Guana- 
juato 3,200 Spanish pounds, and in some other localities 
only 1,800. Duport. 

montre (mon't^r), n. [F., a sample, pattern, 
show, show-case, case of an organ, etc., < mon- 
tre, show, < L. monstrare , show: see monster, 
v.] 1 . In organ-building , a stop whose pipes 

are mounted as a part of the visible organ-case, 
or otherwise set in a special position apart from 
the others ; usually, the open diapason of the 
great organ. See also mounted comet , under 
cornet 1 , 1 (c). — 2. An opening in a kiln for pot- 
tery or porcelain through wnich the superin- 
tendent looks to judge of the progress of the 
baking. 

montross, n. A corrupt form of matross . 
monture (mon'tur), n. [< F. monture (= Sp. 
montadura , a trooper's equipments, = It. mon- 
tura, livery), < monter, mount : see mount 2 , v . 
The same word in older use appears as tnoun- 
ture.] If. A saddle-horse. Compare mount 2 , 
2(a). 


And forward spurred his monture fierce withall, 
Within hia arms longing his foe to strain. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, viL 90. 

2. Same as montoir . — 3. A mounting, setting, 
or frame; the manner in which anything is 
set or mounted : as. the monture of a diamond. 
— Bh&ft-monture, a kind of mounting for the heddles of 
looms in figure-weaving. By its use warp-threads can be 
arranged in special systems of sheds. A mechanical draw- 
boy operates the heddles systematically to form the sheds 
in accord with the figures to be woven. Also called spat- 
harness. 

monument (mon'u-ment), n. [Formerly also 
moniment ; < ME. moiiument, monyment, < OF. 
(and F.) monument = Sp. Pg. It. monumento, < 
L. monumentum , monimentum, that which calls 
a thing to mind, a memorial, < monere, remind: 
see monish .] 1. Anything by which the mem- 

ory of a person, a period, or an event is pre- 
served or perpetuated ; hence, any conspicuous, 
permanent, or splendid building, as a medieval 
cathedral, or any work of art or industry con- 
stituting a memorial of the past ; a memorial. 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments. 

Shak., Rich. IIL, L 1. 6. 

I know of no such thing as an Indian monument , tor I 
would not honour with that name arrow points, stone hatch- 
ets, stone pipes, and half-shapen images. 

Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787% p. 156. 

2. Specifically, a pile, pillar, or other structure 
erected expressly in memory of events, actions, 
or persons. 

To fill with worm-holes stately monuments. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 946. 
I would . . . pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or monument to ages. Milton, P. L., xL 326. 

3. A stone shaft, or a structure of stone or 
other enduring material, erected over a grave 
in memory of the dead. — 4f. A burial-vault; 
a tomb. 

Lord, if thou be he, shewe me the monument that I put 
the in. Joseph qf Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 83. 

Make the bridal-bed 

In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 

Shak., R. and J., iiL 5. 208. 

5. Any enduring evidence or example; a sin- 
gular or notable instance. 

I doe much reverence the memory of so famous a man, 
that with the monuments of his wit . . . hath much bene- 
fited the Common-weale of good letters. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 100. 

The last ten years have seen the production of Mr. Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest, which ... is a monument of 
critical erudition ana genius. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 57. 

8. In surveying and the law of conveyancing, any 
object, natural or artificial, fixed in the soil and 
referred to in a deed or other document as a 
means of ascertaining the location of a tract 
of land or any part of its boundaries, in this 
sense the word is applied to such objects as trees, river- 
banks, and ditches ; and its importance is in the general 
rule that in case of discrepancy courses or distances men- 
tioned in a description must give way so far as necessary 
to conform to a monument 
7t. A treatise. 

Qnhen I had done refynlng it I fand in Barret’s Alve- 
arle, qohilk is a dictionarie Anglico-latinum, that Sr. 
Thomas Smith, a man of nae lees worth then learning, 
Secretaire to Queen Elizabeth, had left a learned and judi- 
ciouse monument on the same subject 

A. Hume, Orthographic (E. E. T. S.), Ded., p. 2. 

8f. Distinctive mark ; stamp. 

8ome others [heaps of gold] were new driven, and distent 
Into great Ingowes and to wedges square ; 

Some in round plates withonten moniment. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vii. 5. 
Celtic monuments. See megalithic monuments, under 
megalithic.— Chor&gic monument, harpy monument, 
megalithic monuments. See the qualifying words, 
sgyn. 1-3. Memento, etc. See memorial. 

monument (mon'u-ment), v. t. [< monument, 
».] 1. To erect a monument in memory of. 

The ecclesiastical dignitaries bury themselves and monu- 
ment themselves [in the cathedral^ to the exclusion of al- 
most everybody else in these latter times. 

Hawthorne , English Note-Books, June 17, 1856. 

2. To place monuments on ; adorn with monu- 
ments: as, a region monumented with glorious 
deeds. 

monumental (mon-u-men'tal), a. and n. [= 
F. Sp. monumental, i L. monumentalis, of or be- 
longing to a monument, < monumentum, a monu- 
ment: see monument.] I. a* 1. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or connected with a monument or monu- 
ments: as, a monumental inscription. 

Some have amused the dull sad years of life . . . 
With schemes of monumetital fame; and sought 
By pyramids and mausolean pomp. 

Snort-iiv’d themselves, t' Immortalize their bones. 

Coxcper, Task, v. 182. 

2f. Belonging to a tomb. 

Softly may he be possess’t 

Of his monumental rest. Crashatc. 


3. Serving as a monument or as material for a 
monument ; memorial ; preserving memory : as, 
a monumental pillar. 

And monumental brass this record bears, 

“These are — ah no ! these were the gazetteers ! " 

Pope, Dunciad, 1L 313. 

4. Having the character of a monument; re- 
sembling a monument. 

Me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that 8ylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak. 

MUton, II Penseroao, 1. 185. 

5. Conspicuous and permanent; historically 
prominent; impressive. 

Darias himself is, if we may nse the expression, & monu- 
mental figure in history. 

Ton Ranke, Univ. Hist, (trans.% p. 114. 

6. Conspicuous as a monument ; notable ; ex- 
cessive; amazing: as, monumental impudence. 
[Coll oq.l— Monumental cross. See cross* , 2. —Monu- 
mental theology, the study of ancient monuments, in- 
scriptions, coins, medals, statues, paintings, architecture, 
etc., in so far as they throw light upon theology. 

U. n. A monumental record ; a memorial. 

When ras'd Messalla’s monumentals must 
Lie with Slcinus’s lofty tomb in dust, 

I shall be read, and travellers that come 
Transport my verses to their fathers' home. 

Cotton, tr. of Martial's Epigrams, viii. 3. 

monnmentality (mon # u-men -tal'i-ti), n. [< 
monumental + -ity.] The state or quality of 
being monumental; the fact or the degree of 
serving as a monument. 

monnmentalization (mon-u-men't&l-i-za'- 
shon), n. [< monumental + -ize + -atioh.] The 
act of making or the state of beiug monumen- 
tal ; the recording by monuments. 

This monumentalization of superhuman contemporary 
knowledge. IHazzi Smyth, Pyramid, p. 32. 

monumentally (mon-u-men'tal-i), adv. 1. By 
way of memorial : asj the pillar was erected 
monumentally. — 2. By means of monuments. — 
3. In a high degree : as, monumentally tedious. 
[Colloq.] 

mony 1 (mon'i), a . An obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) form of many 1 . 

mony 2 t, »- An obsolete form of money. 

-mony. [(a) = F. -monie = Sp. Pg. It. -monia, < 
L. -monia, f., a suffix forming nouns from adjec- 
tives, nouns, or verbs, as in acrimonia, sharp- 
ness, ccerimonia, a rite, parsimonia, thriftiness, 
sancUmonia , sacredness, etc. (b) = F. -moine 
= Sp. Pg. It. -mania, < L. -monium, neut., used 
similarly, as in alimonium , nourishment, matri- 
mo nium , marriage, testimonium, evidence, etc.] 
A suffix in some nouns of Latin origin, as in 
acrimony, ceremony, parsimony, sanctimony, ali- 
mony, matrimony , testimony, etc. See ety- 
mology. The suffix is not used as an English 
formative. 

monymentt, n. An obsolete form of monu- 
ment. 

moo 1 (mfi), r. i. [Imitative of the lowing of a 
cow. Cf. mew 2 , imitative of the crying of a 
cat.] 1. To utter the characteristic cry of a 
cow; low. 

I used to smell the grass, and see the dew shining, and 
hear the pretty sweet cows a mooing. 

Mrs. Trollope, Michael Armstrong, xxiv. (Davies.) 

2. To make a noise like lowing. [Rare.] 

The mooing of the waters seemed to deepen, more and 
more abysmally, through all the hours of darkness. 

Harper's Mag., ULXVI. 738. 

moo 1 (m8), n . [< moo 1 , t\] The low of a cow ; 

the act of lowing. 

moo 2 !, a. and adv. An obsolete form of mo. 

moo-COW (mfi'kou), n. A cow. [Childish.] 
The moo-cow low’d, and Grizzle neigh’d. 

IP. Combe, Dr. 8yntax, L 14. (Nares.) 

mood 1 (m6d). n. [< ME. mood, mode, mod, < AS. 
mod, mind, neart, soul, spirit, courage, pride, 
haughtiness, magnificence, zeal, = OS. mod, 
muod = OFries. mod = D. moed = MLG. mot, 
moit, mont, mut, LG. mot , mut, mind, heart, 
courage, = OHG. muot, MHG. muot , sense, 
spirit, G. mut, muth , courage, = Ieel. modhr , 
wrath, grief, moodiness, = Sw. Dan. mod, cou- 
rage, = Goth, mods, wrath; ori^. appar. any 
strong or excited state of feeling; perhaps, 
with formative -d, from a root appearing in Gr. 
fiateaiku, endeavor, seek, whence prob. yovaa, 
muse: see Muse 2 .] If. Mind; heart. 

This is his wyll after Moyses lawe, 

That ye shulde bryng your belstes good, 

And offer theme here your God to kn&we. 

And frome your synus to turne your moode. 

York Plays, p, 434. 
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2. Temper of mind ; state of the mind as re- moodooga-oil (m5-d8'g&-oil), n, An oil ob- 
gards passion or feeling; disposition; humor: tained in small quantities from the seeds of 
as, a melancholy mood, Butea frondosa in India and Java. It is bright, 

When Fortune, In her shift and change of mood , clear, and fluid, and is used medicinally. 

Spurns down her late beloved. Shak ., T. of A., L 1. 85. moody (m5'di), a. [< ME. moody , mody, modi, 
. A . , Ever y landscape fafo < AS. mddig (= OS. modag , modeg, moaig = D. 

Or waa there. G 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 1nuo J* c i G.mutig = Icel. modhugr — Sw. Dan. 


By mentaPt/iood* is ordinarily understood those collec- 
tive conditions of the mind which are characterised by 
some fundamental tone, but without any special feelings 
accompanied by clear consciousness of their Inducing 
causes. Q. T. Ladd , Physiol. Psychology, p. 520. 

3f. Heat of temper; anger. 

Atte laste aslaked was his mood. 

Chaucer , Knight’s Tale, L 902. 


vst rrtwrvy — AUVU. = DU. J7IU1. 

modig = Goth, mddags), angry, < mod, mood, 
temper: see mood 1 ,'] If. Spirited; high-spir- 
ited; proud; obstinate. 


Who, in my mood , I stabb’d unto the heart. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 1. 51. 
4f. Zeal: in the phrase with main and mood , 
with might and main ; with a will. 

Saint Elyne than was wunder fayne . . . 

That ilk figure of the rode 
Honured thai with mayn and mode. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 88. 

5. A morbid or fantastic state of mind, as a fit 
of bad temper, sudden anger, or sullenness; 
also, absence of mind, or abstraction: gen- 
erally used in the plural. 

Then turn’d 8ir Torre, and, being In his mood*. 

Left them. Tennyson, Lancelot and Llaine. 

6. A state of mind with reference to something 
to be done or omitted; a more or less capricious 
state of feeling disposing one to action : com- 
monly in the phrase in the mood : as, many art- 
ists work only when they are in the mood. 


Hof on ich herde sale, 

Ful modi mou and proud. 

^ MS. Diyby 86, f. 165. ( HaUiweU .) 

2f. Angry. 

When, like a lion thirsting bloud, 

Did moody Richard range 
And made large slaughters where he went 

Warner, Albion’s England, vii S3. 

3. Subject to or indulging in moods or humors ; 
hence, peevish ; fretful; out of humor ; gloomy; 
sullen ; melancholy. 

Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue 
But moody and dull melancholy? 

Shak.,C. of E., v. 1.79. 
In a moody humour wait, 

While my less dainty comrades bait. 

Cowper, tr. of Horace's Satires, I. 5. 
Moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 

Gray, Ode on Prospect of Eton College. 
4f. Corresponding or adapted to moods or vary- 
ing states of mind. [Rare.] 

Give me some music — music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shak., A. and C., 11. 5. 1. 

moody-hearted (m6'di-hSr'ted), a, Melan- 

It should be remembered that the motive power always choly. Ualliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

SXXTce?oS d Hev., , i. e i S «?: m0O< * y - madt <“#'««-»•*>, «• Mad with anger. 

mood 2 (mdd), n. [A later form of mode 1, which Turn onU?e *151 oc^y ?k>u nd s heads of steel, 

is preferable in both the grammatical and logi- Shak., l Hen. VI., iv. 2. 50. 

cal uses, though not usual in the latter: see mool (m81), n. A dialectal variant of moldK 
model.] 1. In gram., same as model, 3. By worn.. they're ..ten, in .mx* they're rotten. 

The mood is an affection of the verb serving the varietie Clerk Saunders (Child’s Ballads), II. 324. 

of utterance. A. Hume, Orthographic (E. E. T. 8.), p. SO. Or worthy friends rak d in the mooU, 

2. In logic, a variety of syllogism depending on 8ad *ight to see ! Rums, To the Toothache, 

the quantity (universal or particular) and qual- moolah, moollah (mO'ltt), n. Same as molla. 
lty (affirmative or negative) of the propositions moolberyt, n. A Middle English form of mid- 
composing it. In the traditional logic the names of berry. 
the moods (Invented by Petrus Hispanus) are— First fle 
lire, BarbftrA, Cfilarent, Darii, Fe rid, BArftlipton, Cfilantes, 

Dabltis, Fapesmd, Frisfisbmdruni ; Second figure, CesArfi. 

Camestrea, Festlnb, BAr6c6; Third figure, Darapti, Felap- 
ton, Dlsamis, Datlsi, B&cardO, FCrison. These names are 
merely mnemonic, and many of their letters are signifi- 
cant. The vowel a denotes a universal affirmative propo- 
sition, e the universal negative, i the particular affirma- 
tive and o the particular negative. By the first syllable 

»■ , . n J lca t°d the major premise, by the second the minor, - • — 

and by the third the conclusion. For example, the name mOOly. mooley (mul'i), a. and n. See mulcv 
Barbara shows that the first mood of the first figure con- mn nnl « |Y \TF 

sists of two universal affirmative premises leading to a mo ? n ^ n * . I* M-tumoonc, mone, < AS. 

universal affirmative conclusion. The same understand- mona = mano = OFnes. mono. = MD. 

ing is to be had in regard to the vowels of the other words, maene , D. maan = MLG. mane, man, LG. maan 
SSSSS 0 * consonants also are significant Thus. all = OHG. mano , MHG. mane, mon . also (with ex- 

.he W flrat^l n if g ,h W e ‘fl h r,t cr ? 8cent d “ e P rob - i» P»rt to aUociation with 
figure ; all that are designated by a word beginning man€ h month) mante, mdnde, G. mond = Icel. 
with c, to the second mood, Celarent; all In d to Darii, mani = Sw. mdne = Dan. maane = Goth, mena 

Othpr /oil mnn /1 \ 4-V.n t i.1 


’ Wtr/77, 

Moolid (mO'lid), n. [< Ar. maulid , nativity, 
esp. the nativity of Mohammed.] An Egyp- 
tian festival in celebration of the birth of Mo- 
hammed and the dawn of Islamism; a birthday. 

I have now a cluster of lamps hanging before my door, 
in honour of the moo’lid of a sheykh who is buried near 
the house in which I am living. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 307. 


i" * ,,vw,,u , mi ... f 

the third ; and aU in / to Ferio. the fourth. Other letters 
indicate how to reduce indirect to direct moods: thus 
s signifies that the proposition denoted by the vowel im- 
mediately preceding is to be simply converted in the re- 
duction ; p, that the proposition denoted by the vowel im- 
mediately preceding should be converted per aecidens ; 
m, that the premises should be transposed — that is, the 
major should be made the minor, and conversely ; and e, 
that the mood designated by the word in which it occurs 
should be reduced per impossibile : whence the verses : 

Simpliciter vult s verti, p vero per acci ; 

M vult transponi, c per impossibile duel. 

Servat majorem, vanatque secunda minorem ; 
Tertia majorem variat, servatque minorem. 


Amoode is a lawful placlngofpropoeitions in their dewe 
T. Wilson, Art of Logic, fol. 26. 


qualitie or qu an title. " Sir 

3. In music , same as mode 1 , 7. 

Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 
To hightb of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to batteL Milton, P. L., L 550. 

Indtrw^or Inverse mood, ft mood of indirect syllogism. 

mood 3 (mdd), n. [A var. of mud , or of mother 2 ] 
Mother-of- vinegar. [Prov. Eng.] 
moodily (md'di-li), adv. In a moody manner; 
peevishly; sullenly; sadly, 
moodiness (md'di-nes), n. The state or charac- 
ter of being moody ; peevishness; sullenness, 
moodir. 9i. See mu dir, 
moodisn (md'dish), a, [< mood 1 + -&A1.] 
Sulky; sullen. 

moodishly (md'dish-li), adv. In a moody, 
sulky, or sullen manner; moodilv. Richard - 
son i Sir Charles Grandison, I. 166/ 


rnuunc = UUIU. TIK'UU 

(all masc.), the moon; = Gr. pf/vrj, the moon, 
= Lith. mcnil , the moon; cf., with appar. for- 
mative 8 , OBulg. miesetsi , etc., moon, month, L. 
memis , month, Gr. gi/v (for month (M yv, 

the Moon-god, L. Lunus , M rjvq, the Moon-god- 
dess, L. Luna), Skt. mas (for *mdns, *mens) = 
Zend mas, > Pere. mah (> Hind. Turk, mdh), 
moon, month. The relations of these forms 
to each other, and to the words for i month’ 
(see month), and their ult. root, are undeter- 
mined. The usual explanation is that the 
moon is the ‘measurer* (sc. of time),< V ma, 
Skt. md, measure (whence ult. E. mete 1 ana 
measure). The L. name of the moon ( luna ) 
and the L., Gr., and Teut. names for the sun 
(L. sol = AS. sol , etc.; Gr. AS. sunne, 

E. sun, etc.) come from other roots, meaning 
‘ shine/] 1. A heavenly body which revolves 
around the earth monthly, accompanying the 
earth as a satellite in its annual revolution, 
and shining by the siu/s reflected light. Next to 
the ran, the moon is the moat conspicuous and interesting 
of celestial objects. The rapidity of its motion, the vari- 
ety of its phases, and especially the striking phenomena 
of eclipses, compelled the attention of the earliest observ- 
ers: and the fact that lunar observations can be made 
ayaUable to determine the longitude has given the theory 
of the moon’s motion the first rank in economic impor- 
tance, while the mathematical problems involved have 
proved most Interesting and fertile from the scientific 
point of view. Of all the heavenly bodies (meteors ex- 
cepted) the moon is nearest to ns. Ita mean distance 
is a little more than sixty times the radius of the earth, 
or 238,800 miles. The dimensions of the moon as com- 
pared with those of the earth are far greater than those 
of any other satellite in proportion to its primary. Its 
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diameter is 2,162 miles (about 0.273 of the earth’s equa- 
torial diameter), and its volume, or bulk, is 0.0204, or about 
one forty-ninth of that of the earth. Its mean density, 
however (about 3.4 times that of water), is only about 
three fifths of that of the earth, and its mass about one 
eightieth. The inclination of its orbit to the ecliptic is 
5* S' 40”. It completes its revolution around the earth in 
an average period of 27d. 7h. 43m. 11.5s. . which constitutes 
the sufaneoTmouth ; the ordinsry, or synodical, month, from 
new moon to new moon again, is a little more two 
days longer — 29d. 12h. 44m. 2.7s. (8ee month.) The moon’s 
orbital motion is subject to considerable inequalities, due 
to the disturbing action of the sun, and the investigation 
of these inequalities makes up the major part of the “ lu- 
nar theory. Ihe moon 
revolves on its axis once 
in a sidereal month, thus 
always presenting nearly 
the same face to tne earth 
— a circumstance which 
has led to the fallacy of a 
denial of its rotation. (See 
rotation,) Its disk appears 
to the naked eye diversi- 
fied by dark and bright 
patches, giving rise to the 
“man in the moon” of 
popular fancy (see under 
man); but on examination 
with a powerful telescope 
these are lost sight of, 
and replaced by a crowd 
of interesting objects, 
such as mountains and 
valleys, craters and clefts, on s scale unknown upon the 
earth : the surface-structure seems to be mainly volcanic, 
resembling very closely in certain respects, and differing 
most markedly in others from, that which is characteristic 
of volcanic regions on the earth’s surface. The moon has 
no clouds, shows no indications of an atmosphere or of 
the presence of water, and Is believed to have a tempera- 
ture which at its maximum does not rise above the melt- 
ing-point of ice. See libration. 

To graft e and sowe in growing of the moone, 

And kytte and mowe in wanyng is to doon. 

Palladium Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 

What time the mighty moon was gathering light. 

Tennyson, Love and Death. 
2. A satellite of any planet : as, the moons of 
Jupiter; Uranian moons, — 3. The period of a 
synodical revolution of the moon round the 
earth ; a month. 

This mone, in sunny dales and serene 
Withouten frost, thi cornea, weede hem dene. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.X p- 46. 

One twelve moons more shell wear Diana’s livery. 

Shak., Pericles, 1L 6. Id 
This roaring moon of daffodil 
And croons. 

Tennyson, Pref. Sonnet to Nineteenth Century. 

4. Something in the shape of a moon, espe- 
cially of a half-moon or crescent. Specifically 
—(a) A crescent as a symbol or banner; especially, the 
Turkish national emblem. (6) In fort., a crescent-shaped 
outwork. 

Much means, much blood this warlike Dane hath spent 
To advance our flag above their hora&d moons. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, I. 3. 
( c ) In brickmaking, an implement of the nature of a slice- 
bar, for slicing or loosening fires in the grates of brick- 
kilns. It is somewhat longer than half the width of the 
kiln, and has a nearly circular blade perforated in the 
middle, which is shoved In on the top of the grate and un- 
der the fire, to clear out ashes and brighten up the tire. 

5. The golden-crested wren, Regulus cristatus. 
Also moonie , muin. C, Swainson, See cut under 
goldcre8t. — 6. The moon-daisy or moon-flower. 
Also moons — Acceleration of the moon. See accel- 
eration,— Age of the moon. See ope.— Beyond the 
moon, beyond reach; extravagantly; out of depth. 

Whither art thou rapt. 

Beyond the moon that strivest thus to strain ? 

Drayton , Eclogues, v. 

Blue moon, an absurdity ; sn impossibility. 

Yf they saye the mone is bdewe. 

We must beleve that it Is true, 


Admittynge their interpretacion. 

Roy and Barlow , Rede ine and Be nott Wroth, p. 114 

[(Davies.) 

Change of the moon. See change. — Coition of the 
moon. See coition . — Dark moon. Same as dark of 
the moon. -Dark of the moon, the time in the month 
when the moon is not seen. — Ecclesiastical or calen- 
dar moon. See ecclesiastical — Full moon. See fuW. 
--libration of the moon. See libration . — Man in 
the moon. See man,— Mean moon. See means.— Mi- 
chaelmas moon. See Michaelmas. — Mock moon. See 
paraselene. — Moon hoax. See Aoax. -Moon in dls- 
tanoe, a nautical phrase used when the angle between the 
moon and the sun or a star admits of measurement for 
lunar observation.— Mount Of the moon, in palmistry. 
8 ee mount, 5 .— The old moon in the new moon's arms, 
that appearance of the moon during the first quarter in 
which the whole orb Is made faintly visible by earth-shine. 
I saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm. 

Sir Patrick Spens (Child’s Ballads), in. 164 
To hark at the moon. See bark) .— To level at the 
to cast beyond the moon, to be very ambitions ; 
calculate deeply; make an extravagant conjecture. See 
also under cast HaUiweU. (Prov/Eng.] 
moon 1 (m6n), r. t. [< moon 1, ».] I, trans. 1. 
To adorn with a moon or moons ; furnish with 
crescents or moon-shaped markk — 2. To ex- 
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pose to the rays of the moon. [Rare in both 

OS68.] 

II they would have It to be exceeding white indeed, they 
seethe it yet once more, alter it hath been thus sunned and 
mooned. Holland. 

From 7 to 10 the whole population will be in the streets, 
not sunning but mooning themselves. 

Kingsley, 1864 (Life, n. 176). (Davies.) 

n. intram. To wander or gaze idly or mood- 
ily about, as if moonstruck. [Colloq.] 

He went mooning along with his head down in dull and 
helpless despondency. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xliv. 

moon 2 t, v. and n. An obsolete spelling of moan i . 
moonack (mfi'nak), n. [Also monax ; Amer. 
Ind.] The woodchuck, Arctomys monax. J. 
Burroughs. See cut under Arctomys. [South- 
ern U. S., as Virginia, etc.] 
moonbeam (mdn'bem), n. A ray of light from 
the moon. 

To Ian the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 

Shak., M. N. D., ilL 1. 17»t. 

moonbill (mfln'bil), n. The ringbill or ring- 
necked scaup-duck, JEthyia collaris. G. Trum- 
bull. [South Carolina.] 

moon-blasted (mon'bl&s'ted), a. Blasted by 
the influence or supposed influence of the 
moon. 

moon-blind (mfln'blind), a. 1. Dim-sighted; 
purblind. Scott. — 2. Same as moonstruck. 
moon-b link (m5n' blingk), n. A temporary even- 
ing blindness said to be occasioned by sleeping 
in the moonshine in tropical climates, 
moon-box (mfin'boks), n. A theatrical device 
for displaying an imitation moon on the stage, 
moon-calf (rafln'kfif), n. [= G. mondkalb, a 
moon-calf, a dolt, a false conception, lit. a per- 
son or conception influenced by the moon .] 1 . 

A monster; a deformed creature. 

I hid me under the dead moon-calf s gaberdine. 

Shak., Tempest, iL 2. 115. 

2. A dolt; a stupid fellow. — 3. A mole or mass 
of fleshy matter generated in the uterus ; a false 
conception. Cotgrave. 

moon-creeper (mfln-kre 'p£r), n. Same as 
moon-flower, 2. 

moon-c ulmin atin g (mfln'kul*mi-na-ting), a. In 
astron.y passing the meridian at nearly the same 
time ana on nearly the same parallel of declina- 
tion as the moon Moon-culminating stars, stars 

which culminate at about the same time and nearly on 
the same parallel of declination as the moon. They are 
the stars of which the places are given in the Nautical 
Almanac {generally four in number for each day) for the 
days on which the moon can be observed, for use in longi- 
tude determinations. 

moon-culminations (mfin'kul-mi-na'shonz), n. 
pi. In astron.y a method of determining the 
longitude of a place by observing with a tran- 
sit-instrument the times at which the limb of 
the moon and certain stars in the same part 
of the sky culminate, or cross the meridian. 
The fundamental principle is essentially the same as 
that involved in the nautical method of “lunar dis- 
tances.** Among the stars the moon's position is utilised 
to make known the Greenwich time — but the transit ob- 
servations are more easy and accurate than those made 
with a sextant, and the reductions are more simple. The 
method has been entirely superseded by the telegraphic 
method wherever circumstances render the latter prac- 
ticable. 

moon-daisy (mOn'da'zi), n. The oxeye daisy, 
Chrysan them u m Leucanthem u m. 

Broad moon-daisies among the ripe and almost sapless 
grass of midsummer. The Century, XXXVI. 804. 

moon-dial (mon'di'al), n. A dial for showing 
the hours by the moon. 

mooned (mflnd or mfl'ned), a. [< moon 4* -ed 2 .] 

1 . Having the moon as symbol ; identified with 
the moon. 

And mooned Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s queen and mother both. 

Milton, Nativity, l 200. 

2. Marked or spotted as with moons. 

When with his mooned train 
The strutting peacock, yawling ’gainst the rain, 
Flutters into tne Ark, by his shrill cry 
Telling the rest the tempest to be nigh. 

Drayton, Noah’s Flood. 

3. Resembling the moon ; crescent-shaped. 
While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
Turn’d fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 

Their phalanx. Milton, P. L., iv. 978. 

4. Furnished with a moon ; bearing the Turkish 
symbol of the crescent. 

Turbans and scimitars in carnage roll'd. 

And their moon’d ensigns tom from every hold. 

Mickle, Almada Hill. 

mooner (m<5'n6r), n. One who moons ; one who 
wanders or gazes idly or moodily about, as if 
moonstruck. Dickens. [Colloq. ] 
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moonet (mb' net), n. 
moon ; a satellite. 

The moonets about Saturn and Jupiter. 

Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner, f 2. 

mooney, a. and n. See moony . 
mooneye (mfin'i), n. 1. An eye affected, or 
supposed to be affected, by the moon. — 2. A 
disease of the eye in horses. — 3. A name of 
several fishes, (a) In the Mississippi valley, the moon- 
eyed or toothed herring, Hyodon terguue, a herring-like 


[< moon + -et.] A little moonlight (mfln'lit), n. and a. [< ME. mone- 
licht (= D. maanlicht = G. mondlicht ); < moon 1 
+ lightly n . The light afforded by the 

moon; sunlight reflected from the surface of 
the moon. 

II. a. Pertaining to moonlight ; illuminated 
by the moon ; occurring during or by moon- 
light. 

If you will patiently dance in our round 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us. 

Shak., M. N. D.,iLl. 141. 

▲ moonlight flitting. See jutting. 
moon-ligated (mfin'li'ted), a. Same as moon- 
lit. 

moonlighter (mfln'li'ter), w. 1. A member of 
one of the organized bands of desperados that 
carried on a system of agrarian outrages in 
Ireland. — 2. Same as moonshiner. — 3. One of 
a party who go about serenading on moonlight 
nights. [Local, U. S.] 

moonlighting (mfin'li'ting), n. [< moonlight + 
-ingi. Cf. moonlighter.] 1. Systematic agra- 
rian outrages in Ireland. See moonlighter . — 2. 

Moonshining. 

carinated behind them. H is a common handsome fish, of rn no n liner * (mfin'ling), n. [< moon* + -lingl.] 

«4a ocAimmlc vuIup Aaa W Anpfl — f M Anv fifth of A , "D V P 7 ' « i* 

A simpleton ; a fool; a lunatic. 

I have a husband, and a two-legged one, 

But such a moonling as no wit of man 
Or roses can redeem from being an ass. 

B. Jenson, Devil is an Am, L 8. 

moon-lit (mfin'lit), a. Lighted or illuminated 
by the moon. 



Mooneye [Hyodon (rrjrisuj). 

(From Report of U. S. Fish Commission.) 

fish with the belly rounded In front of the ventrals and 


When smoothly go our gondolets 
O'er the moonlit sea. Moors, National Ain. 


the family Hyodontidce. (c) The cisco of Lake Michigan 
and Ontario, Congomis hoyx. 

mooneyed (mfin'Id), a. 1. Affected with moon- 
eye ; having eyes affected by the moon, or sup- 
posed to be so affected. — 2. Dim-eyed ; pur- 
blind. Dryden, Britannia Rediviva, 1. 94. — 3. 

Noting certain fishes, as the Hyodontidce or 
mooneyes. 

moon-face (mfin'fas), w. A full round face — ac- _ „ ,, _ .. 

cording to Oriental ideas, one of the principal moon-loved(m8n'luvd), a. Loved by the moon, 
features of beauty in a woman. The yellow-skirted Fayes 

He . . . surveyed the beautle. of hi. time a. the Caliph ««» the night-steed., leaving .hebrmeen-for'd msae. 
the moonfaea of hi. harem. Thackeray, Newcomes, 1111. It,uvw J'> L 13B 

moon-faced (mon'fast), o. 1. Having a round moon-madness (mOn'mad'nes), ». Lunacy; 
face like the rising full moon: usually in con- madness supposed to be produced by sleep- 
tempt. — 2. Having a radiant or beautiful face. m the ra y s the moon. 

Want, and moon-madness, and the peat's swift bane, . . . 
Have each their mark and sign. 


tempt. — 2. Having! 

Maud, the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling 
of all. Tennyson, Maud, L 

moon-fern (mfin'fGrn), n. The moonwort, Bo- 
try chium Lunaria. 

moonfish (mfin'fish), n. A name of several 
fishes, (a) The sunflsh, Mola rotunda: so called from 
its shape. [Local, Eng.] (6) A carangoid fish, Selene vomer, 
the horsehead or lookdown, having a much-corapresaed 
body, a very deep head abruptly angulated at the occiput, 

and smooth silvery skin, (c) A stromateld fish, Stromateus moon-month (mon'm until), n. 

(or Peprilus ) alepldotvs, the harvest-fish. [Florida, U. ft.] J 

moon-penny (mSn'pen'i), n. The oxeye daisy, 
head, and three-taUed porgy. rLocal, U. 8.] («) The horse- Chrysanthemum Lcucanthemum . 
fish , Vomer setipinnis. Also called doUar-fish. 8eecutsun- moon-pl&nt (mon' plant), n. Same as soma- 
der Mola, horsehead, and Chcetodipterus. rihint 

mwnflaw (mon'tla), n Aflawor defect sup- (m8 n'ra'Wr), n. 1. A stupid or 

posed to be caused by the moon; especially, . J • 


Shelley, Revolt of Islam, vl. 17. 
moon-mant (mfin'mnn), n. 1. A lunatic. See 
quotation under def. 2. — 2. A Gipsy. 

A mooneman signifies in English a madman. ... By a 
by-namethey are called Gipsies, they eall themselves Eglp- 
tians, others in mockery call them moonemen. 

Dekker , Lan thorn e and Candle-Light, viil. 

A lunar month. 


an attack of lunacy. 

I fear she has a Moonjiaw in her brains : 

She chides and fights that none can look upon her. 

Brome, Queen and Concubine, Iv. 7. 


silly person : said to refer primarily to one 
who, mistaking the moon’s shadow in water for 
a cheese, set himself to rake it out. — 2. Sant., 
same as moon-sail . 


moon-flower (TnBn'flou'6r), «. 1. The oxeye Woo, - ga,ller - 

'emum. — 2. A oee rnoun-ruKtiy i. 


daisy, Chrysanthemum Lcucanthemum.- 
tropical night-blooming species of Ipomwa , 
with large fragrant white flowers, I. Bona- 

nox or I. grandiflora . The moon-flower now culti- o f , 

vated as a summer plant northward is probably I. Bona - . • • 

nox, though sometimes called I. noctiphyton , etc. Also mOOHTlS© (m<5n nz), n. The rising of the moon, 


Being called the master now, ... it irked me much 
that anyone should take advantage of me ; yet everybody 
did so as soon as ever it was known that my wits were 
gone moon-raking. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xviL 


or its appearance above the horizon. 

The serene moonrise of a summer night J. Morley. 


moon-creeper. 

moong (mfing), n. [E. Ind. mung (?); cf. mun- 
qo.] In the East Indies, a name given to some M a ornt! , « 

V cv Wn 0t Phase0lus Mung °’ a 8peo5e8 0f Sw“siu (mo’n'sal or -si), ». Nau t, a sail set 
js*. za\ « above a skysail. Also called moon-raker. 

Z°h?Kat“ r^r S 1 moonseed (mou'sed), ». A plant of the genus 

^ ,,, , 1, , . , „ . , Mcnispermum — Canadian moonseed, Jf. Canadcme. 

Moonglade: a beautiful word for tte^kofmoonltabt moonget (mbn'set), ». [< moon 1 + *efl ; fonned 
onthewater. LmcM, Blglow Paper., 2d .er„ fnt. on analo ^y of the setting of the moon. 

moongus (radng'pis), «. Same as mongoos. Browning. [Rare.] 

moonisll (mfi'msh), a. [< moon + -wh 1 .] Like moon-shaped (mfin'shapt), a. Shaped like the 
the moon; variable as the moon ; fickle ; flighty. moon . crescent-shaped. 

At which time wo 
grieve, be effeminate, 

Shak., As you Like it, iii 2. 430. 

moonja, moonjah (mfin'ja), n. [E. Ind., < 8kt. 
munja. ] A grass, Saccharum ciliare ( S . Munja)y 
indigenous to India, possessing great tenacity, 
twisted into tow-ropes, rigging, etc. 


’ ' •=> U1UUU, LirOLCUb-OUOpCU. 

would I, being but a moonish youth, m0011S&66 (mfin'she), n. [< Hind, munshi , < 
lte > cha i!Lt bl Aa 1 v^ 1 ?jwJi} d ii!m At. munshiy a writer, secretary, tutor.] In Hin- 
dustan, a secretary; also, an interpreter; a 
teacher of languages. 

His good wife sat reading her Bible, In Hindoostanee, 
under the guidance of a long-nosed, white-bearded old 
moonshee. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IL 77. 

moon-knife (mSn'nif), «r “Accrescent-shaped m0 on-Sheered (men'sherd), a. Naut., noting 


knife used by leather-workers in shaving off the 
coarse fleshy parts of skins. It is sharpened 
on the convex edge. 

The dyed leather is washed with pure water, dried, [and] 
, grounded with a curious moon-knge. 

Encyc. Brit, XIV. 389. 

moonless (mfln'les), a. [< moonl + -Jew.] Des- 
titute of a moon ; without moonlight. 

When the dim nights were moonless. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, i. 46. 


a ship the upper works of which rise very high 
fore and aft. [Rare.] 

moonshine (mdn'shln). n. and a. [= D. mane- 
schijn = MHG. manskine , mdnschin , G. mond - 
schein = Icel. mdnaskin = Sw. m&nsken = Dan. 
maane8kin; as moot? 1 + shine.] I. n. 1. The 
shining or light of the moon. 

Flower-cups all with dewdrops gleam. 

And moonshine floweth like a stream. 

Motherwell , The Voice of Love. 
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mooring 


2. Figuratively (as light without heat), show 
without substance or reality; pretense; empty 
show ; fiction : as, that’s all moonshine . 

Labouring for nothings, and preaching all day for shad- 
ows and moonshine. Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 18S5X IL 186. 

You may discourse of Hermes' ascending spirit, of Or- 
pheus' enchanting harpe, of Homer's divine furie, . . . 
and I wott not what marvelous ernes In moonethinc. 

Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 

3. A month. [Burlesque and rare.] 

I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 

Lag of a brother. Shak., Lear, L2. 6. 

4f. A dish of poached eggs served with a sauce. 

Draw, you rogue ; for, though it be night, yet the moon 
shines ; I'll make a sop o' th' moonshine of you. 

Shak., Lear, iL 2. 36. 

5. Smuggled spirits : so called as beingbrought 
in or taken away at night. [Prov. Eng. and 
southern U. S.] 

At Piddlnghoe they dig for moonshine. 

if. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 401. 

II. a. 1. Illuminated by the moon. [Rare.] 

I was readie to set foorth about eight of the clocke at 
night, being a faire moonc shins night 

Hakluyt s Voyages, II. 100. 

2. Nocturnal. [Rare.] 

You moonshine revellers. Shak., IL W. of W., v. 5. 42. 

3. Empty; trivial. 

moonshiner (mdn'shi'nfer), n. One who pursues 
a dangerous or illegal trade at night, as a smug- 
gler ; specifically, m the southern United States, 
an illicit distiller. Also called moonlighter. 

moonshlning (mOn'shl'ning), n. [< moonshine 
*f -ing 1 . Ur. moonshiner.'] Illicit distilling. 
[U. S.] 

The poet and the novelist . . . might (If they shut their 
eyes) make this season [of hop-picking] as romantic as vin- 
tage-time on the Bhine, or moonshining on the Southern 
mountains. C. D. Warner , Their Pilgrimage, p. 288. 

moonshiny (mdn'shi'ni), a. [< moonshine + 
-p 1 .] 1. Illuminated by moonlight. 

I went to see them in a moonshiny night. Addison. 

2. Visionary; unreal; fictitious; nonsensical. 

Here were no vague moonshiny ideals. 

The Century, XXXI. 186. 

moon-sickf (mdn'sik), a. Crazy; lunatic. Da- 
vies. 

If his Itch proceed from a moon-sick head, the chief in- 
tention is to settle his brains. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 602. 

moonstone (mdn'ston), ii. [= D. moans teen = 
G. mondstein = Sw. mdnsten = Dan. maanesten ; 
as moon 1 + stone.] A variety of feldspar which 
by reflected light presents a delicate pearly play 
or color not unlike that of the moon, it belongs 
in part to a variety of orthoclase called adularia, but in 
part also to alblte or ollgoclase. It is often cut and used 
for ornamental purposes. The finest specimens (adularia) 
come from Ceylon. 

moonstricken (mfin'strik'n), a. Same as 
moonstruck . 

Happily the moonstricken prince bad gone a step too far. 

Brougham. 

moonstruck (mdn'struk), a. Affected or re- 
garded as affected in mind or health by the light 
of the moon; lunatic; crazed; dazea. 

Demoniac phrensy, moping melancholy. 

And moonstruck madness. MiUon, P. L., xi. 486. 
A moonstruck , silly lad, who lost his way. 

And, like his bard, confounded night with day. 

Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

Some of the transcendental Republican Germans were 
honest enough in their moonstruck theorizing. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 690. 

moon-trefoil ( m#n ' tre 'foil) , n . The tree-med ic , 
Me dicapo arborea , a shrubby evergreen species, 
native in Italy, cultivated in gardens. It is said 
to increase the secretion of milk in cattle. 

moonwort (mdn'wfcrt), n. A fern, Botrychium 
Lunaria. See lunary 2 , 2, and cut under Botry- 
chium — Hemlock-leafed moonwort, the American 
fern In cultivation, Botrychium Virginianxtm: so called 
from the resemblance of the fronds to the leaves of the 
hemlock. 

moony (mO'ni), a. and n. [Formerly also moon- 
ey; < moon 1 + -y 1 .] I. a. 1. Like a moon, (a) 
Crescent-shaped, (b) Round : used of a shield. 

Nor bear the helm, nor lift the moony shield. 

Dryden, Iliad, xiiL 

2f. Bearing or furnished with a crescent as an 
emblem, badge, or standard ; having the cres- 
cent as a standard. 

If they once perceive, or understand 
The moony standards of proud Ottoman 
To be approaching. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 2. 

3. Giving light like that of the moon; resem- 
bling moonlight. 


Soft and pale is the moony beam. 

J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay. 
The moony vapour rolling round the king, 

Who seem'd the phantom of a Giant in it. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

4. Lighted by the moon. 

Leave tenantless thy crystal home, and fly, 

With all thy train, athwart the moony sky. 

Poe, A1 Aaraaf. 

5. Bewildered or silly, as if moonstruck; hazy. 
Violent and capricions or moony and insipid. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxii. 

8. Sickly; of weak bodily constitution. [Prov. 
Eng.] — *7. Intoxicated; tipsy. [Colloq.] 

IL n. A simpleton ; a noodle. [Colloq.] 
moonya (mdn'yfi), n. [E. Ind.] A fiber ob- 
tained in India from a grass of the genus Arum- 
do . It is used for making ropes and twine. The 
split stalks are made into the durma mats of 
Calcutta. 

moon-year (mc5n'yer) ; n. A lunar year, 
moop ; 

[Scotch.] 
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[Cf. mump 1 .] To nibble. 


But aye keep mind to moop an' raell 
Wi* sheep o credit like thysel'. 

Bum*, Death of Poor Mailie. 

moor 1 (m6r), n. [= Sc. muir; < ME. moore , more , 
< AS. mor, waste land, a field, a marsh, fen, 
also high waste ground, a mountain-waste, = 
OS. mor = D. moer, a morass, = LG. mor = 
OHG. MHG. muor, a fen, rarely a lake, G. moor 
(< LG.), a fen, moor, = Icel. mor (gen. mds), 
orig. # iworr, a moor, heath, peat, = Sw. Dan. 
mor , a moor ; prob. related to AS. mere = OHG. 
meri = Goth, marei, etc., a lake, mere, =L. mare, 
sea: see mere 1 .] 1. A tract of open, untilled, 
and more or less elevated laud, often overrun 
with heath. 

A medowe called the lake medowe, w‘ a more therto ad- 
ioyning called lake medowe more. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 237. 
Well sing auld Coila’s plains and fells, 

Her moors red-brown wi' heather bells. 

Bums, To W. Simpson. 

2. A tract of land on which game is strictly 
preserved for the purposes of sport. — 3. Any 
uninclosed ground. HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.J 
[Not used in any sense in U. S.]=gyn. L Morass , 
etc. See marsh. 

moor 2 (mdr), v. [Prob. (with a change of vowel 
not satisfactorily explained) < D. marren , for- 
merly maren f tie. bind, moor (a ship), hinder, 
retard, = E. mar 1 : see tiwr 1 .] I. trans. 1. To 
confine or secure (a ship) in a particular station, 
as by cables and anchors or by lines; specifi- 
cally, to secure (a ship) by placing the anchors 
so that she will ride between them, thus occu- 
pying the smallest possible space in swinging 
round. 


They therefore not only moored themselves strongly by 
their anchors, but chained the sides of their gallies to- 
gether. Raleigh, Hist. World, V. L 3. 

2. To secure ; fix firmly. 

O Neva of the banded isles, 

We moor our hearts in thee ! 

0. W. Holmes, America to Russia. 
Mooring anchor. See anchori.—To moor head and 
stem, to secure (a Bhip) with one or more cables leading 
from the bows and with others from the stern.— To moor 
with an open hawse. See hawse i . 

II. in trans. 1. To be held by cables or 
chains. [Rare.] 

On ooxy ground his galleys moor. 

Dryden, JSneid, vt 

2. To fasten or anchor a boat or ship. 

The pilot of some small nightfoundered skiff, 

Deeming (leviathan] some island, oft, as seamen tell. 

With fixed anchor In his scaly rind 

Moors by his side under the lee. MiUon, P. L., L 207. 

moor 2 (mdr), n. [< moor 2, r.] The act of moor- 
ing — A flying moor, the act of mooring while under 
way, by first letting go an anchor and veering twice as 
much cable as is needed, then letting go the second an- 
chor and, while veering its chain, heaving in half the 
cable veered on the first one. 

moor 3 (mor), a. A dialectal form of more 1 . 
Tennyson . 

Moor* (mdr), n. [Early mod. E. also Moore, 
More; < ME. More , Moore, Mow re = D. Moor = 
MLG. Mor = OHG. MHG. Mor , G. Mohr = Sw. 
Dan. Mor (cf. equiv. MLG. Morion = Dan. and 
Sw. Marian , Dan. also Maurer ) = F. More , also 
Maure = Pr. Mor = Sp. Moro = Pg. Mouro = 
It. Moro, < L. Maurus , ML. also Morus, < Gr. 
Matyxic, a Moor; perhaps < yavpoc, ayavpdc, dark 
(see amaurosis); out perhaps the name was of 
foreign origin. Cf. blackamoor. Hence Morian , 
Moresque, Morisco^toms 1 .] 1. One of a dark 
race dwelling in Barbary in northern Africa. 
They derive their name from the ancient Mauri or Mauri- 
tanians (see Mauritanian), but the present Moors are a 


mixed race, chiefly of Arab and Mauritanian origin. The 
name is applied especially to the dwellers in toe cities. 
The Arabic conquerors of Spain were called Moors. 

The folk of that Contree ben blake y now, and more 
blake than in the tother partie ; and the! ben clept Mowrts. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 156. 

The Sea- cosat- Moore, called by a general name Badulni: 
which In Arabia and Egypt Is the title of the people that 
liue in the Cham paine and Inland Countries. 

Purchos, Pilgrimage, p. 687. 

Hence — 2. A dark-colored person generally; 
a negro ; a black. 

O hold thy hand, thou savage moor, 

To hurt her do forbear. 

The Cruel Block (Child’s Ballads, III. 374). 
Between us we can kill a fly 
That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. 

Shak., Tit And., iii. 2. 78. 

Moor'S head, in her., the head of a negro, represented iu 
profile unless otherwise stated in the blazon, usually hav- 
ing a heraldic wreath about the head and an ear-ring in 
the ear ; a blackamoor’s head. 
moor 6 (mdr), n. [Manx.] An officer in the Isle 
of Man who summons the courts for the several 
districts or sheadings. Wharton . 
moor 6 (mfir), «. [Cf. maire , mayor , in same 
sense in Rom.] A bailiff of a farm. HaUiwell. 
[North. Eng.] 

moorage (mdr'aj), n. [< moor 2 4* -age.] A place 
for mooring. [Rare.] 

moor-ball (mttr'bkl), n. A curious sponge-like 
ball found at the bottom of fresh-water lakes, 
and consisting of plants of an alga, Conferva 
JEgagropila. It consists of a mass of branched articu- 
lated green threads, resembling the hair-balls sometimes 
found in the stomach of ruminants, 
moorband (mdr'band), n. Same as moorpan. 
moorberry (mdr'ber'i), n. See cranberry , 1. 
moor-blackbird (mor'blak'b^rd), a. The ring- 
ouzel. Turdus torquatus or Merula torquata . 
moor-bred (miir'bred), a. Produced on moors. 

When, as from snow-crown’d Skidow’s lofty cliffs 

Some fleet- wing’d haggard, tow’rdB her preying hour, 

Amongst the teal ana moor-bred mallard drives. 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, vi. 66. 

moor-buzzard (mfir'buz'jird), n. The marsh- 
harrier, Circus (eruginosus: so called from fre- 
quenting moors. See cut under marsh-harrier. 
moor-coal (mdr'kol), «. In geol ., a friable vari- 
ety of lignite. 

moor-cock (mdr'kok), n. The male moor-fowl, 
moor-coot (mdr'kdt), n. Same as moor-hen, 2. 
Moor-dance (mdr'dkns), w . Same as Morisco, 3. 
Moorery (mflr'£r-i), n. [< Moor 4 4- -ery , after 
Sp. moreria , < Moro , Moor. Cf. Jewry.] A quar- 
ter or district occupied by Moors. [Rare.] 

They arose and entered the moorery, and slew many 
moors, and plundered their houses. 

Southey, Chron. of the Cld (1808X P- 686. {Davies.) 

Mooress (mdr'es), ti. [< Moor * 4- -css.] A fe- 
male Moor. 

moor-fowl (mtfr'foul), n. 1. Same as moor- 
game. — 2. The ruffed grouse. J. Bartram, 
1791. [South Carolina.] 
moor-game (mdr'gam), n. The Scotch grouse 
or rea-game, Lagopus scoticus. See cut under 
grouse. 

moor-gr&S8 (mbr'grfis), n. The grass Scsleria 
ccerulea . It is widely spread throughout Europe In moun- 
tain pastures. A cotton-grass, Eriophorum anmistijolium, 
and other diverse plants, nave also been so called.— Pur- 
ple moor-grass. See Molinia. 
moor-hawk (mbr'h&k), «. The moor-buzzard 
or marsh-hawk, Circus arugitiosus. 
moor-heath (mfir'heth), w. Heath of several 
species, especially Erica vagans, also called 
Cornish heath. See heath , 2. 
moor-hen (mdr'hen), w. 1. The female moor- 
fowl. — 2. The common British gallinule or 
water-hen, GaUinula chloropus. Also moor-coot. 
— 3. The American coot, Fulica americana. 
moor-iU (mfir'il), n. A certain disease to 
which cattle are subject. Also called red- 
water. [Scotch.] 

Though he helped Lambslde’s cow weel out o' the moor- 
iU, yet the louping-Ul 's been saireramang his sheep than 
ony season before. Scott, Black Dwarf, x. 

mooring (mdr'ing), n. [Verbal n. of moor 2 , r.] 
1. Xaut. : (a) The act of securing a ship or boat 
in a particular place by means of anchors, ete. 

There Is much want of room for the safe and convenient 
mooring of vessels, and oonstant access to them. 

Burke, A Regicide Peace, ill 

(b) Mostly in the plural, that by which a ship is 
confined or secured, as the anchors, chains, and 
bridles laid athwart the bottom of a river or har- 
bor : as, she lay at her moorinqs. Hence, gen- 
erally — 2. That to which anything is fastened, 
or by which it is held. 

My moorings to the past snap one by one. 

Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. 
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mooring-bend 

mooring-bend (moving-bend), n. Kaut., the 
bend by which a cable or hawser is secured to 
a post or ring. 

mooring-bitts (mor'ing-bits), n. pi. Strong 
posts of wood or iron fastened in an upright 
position on a ship’s deck, for securing mooring- 
chains or cables. 

mooring-block (mor'ing-blok), ». A sort of 
cast-iron anchor used in some ports for mooring 
ships. 

mooring-bridle (mfir'ing-bri'dl), n. Xaut., a 
chain or hawser attached to permanent moor- 
ings, and taken on board through the hawse- 
pipe in mooring. 

mooring-chocks (mor'ing-choks), n. pi, 


in Egypt, but is generally inferior in dignity, refinement 
and variety. Like other Saracenic art, it is nearly devoid 


3853 moot 

ambuscade or blind. Sportsman's Gazetteer. 

of the representation of animal or vegetable life, and is ^dJU^ada.] 

especially rich in purely conventional or geometrical pat- mOOSO-QOCr (mos der), W. The moose, 
terns, such as interlacings, produced in stamped and col- m00B6-6lm (mos'elm), n. See elm. 
ored plaster, in glazed and painted tiles in carving, etc. m00S6W00d (mfis'wfld), n. 1. The leather- 
Alhambraicartlsa late development of the Moorish. See Dirr/i nalustria — Q Th A ntrinpH mimlp 

cut under arabesque .- Moorish drum, a tambourine.- wood, inrea paiusms.—A. l ne gtnpea maple, 
Moorish pottery, pottery made by the people of north- Acer Pennsulvamcum. See maple 1 . 
era Africa : a name specifically given to the bacini built mOOSe-y&rd (mtts'yard), rt. A space or area in 
into the walls of ancient Italian churches, assumed by the woods occupied by a herd of moose in win- 
modern writers to have been brought from Africa as tro- * ... *.« . - J - 

phies. 

moorland (mfir'land), n. and a. [< ME. 'nor- 
land, < AS. morland , < mor , moor, + land, land.] 

I. n. A tract of waste land; a moor. 


ter, shut in on all sides by deep snow. The snow 
where the animals herd together to browse upon moose- 
wood, moss, etc., being trampled down, a sort of lnclosure 
is formed, which may ue occupied by many individuals as 
long as the supply of food lasts. [TJ. 8. and Canada. ] 

0 the dreary, dreary moorland! 0 the barren.barren shore ! MoOSlim, n. and a. Same as Moslem. 

Tennyson, Lockaley Hall, moostf, a. A Middle Enghsh form of most. 


„ Large 

blocks of hard wood fastened in a ship’s port- n Q Con8i8t ; n „ of m0 orland ; havine the mooti (m8t), n. [< ME. wool, mote, mot, imot, 

E ro P ertie8 of a moor. ’ <^AS. (foujid only » compO, uraaUy 

Moorman (mfir'man), pi. Moormen (-men). 

[< Moor* + -man. 1 ] A Moor; one supposed to 
be a Moor : specifically applied to Mohamme- 
dan tradesmen of Arabic descent in Ceylon. 

Loku-Appu, tying the Moorman up in the sack, and tak- 
ing his clothes and bundle of cloth, then hid himself. 

The Orientalist, II. 53. 

moor-monkey (m5r'mung' , ki), n. A book- 
name of a Bornean macaque, Macacus mounts: 
so called from the blackish color. It is about 
18 inches long, with scarcely any tail. 


mooring-pall (mfir'ing-p&i), n. 
ing-post. 

mooring-post (mfir' ing-post), n. 1. A strong 
upright post of wood, stone, or iron, fixed firm- 
ly in the ground, for securing vessels to a land- 
ing-place by hawsers or chains. — 2. pi. Same 
as moorino-bitts. 

mooring-shackle (mfir'ing-shak'l), n. Same as 
mooring- swivel. 

mooring-stump (mfir'ing-stump), n. A fixture 
to which boats were formerly moored, it consist- 
ed of a large stone, weighing from 8 to 4 tons, with a hole in 


the middle about 8 inches in diameter, into which a straight mOOHlt, r. Aji obsolete spelling of mourn 1 . 
white oak butt, about Ufeetlong, was Inserted, so that at moorpan (mor'pan), n. [< moor 1 + pan. Cf. 
high tide some 3 or 4 feet * * ' ” * L - 

of the stump appeared 
above the water. To it 
were attached a crab and 
a piece of cable, which 
were kept afloat by a 
3lou< ' ” 


buoy. [Gloucester, Mass- 
achusetts.] 

mooring-swivel 

(mfir'ing-swhVl), n. 

Naut ., a swivel used 
in mooring a ship to 
shackle two chains 
together so that 
they may not be- 
come twisted. Also Moorinjp -swivel or Mooring-shackle. 
moon ng -shackle. 

moorish 1 (mfir'ish), a. [< moor 1 *f -w/iL] 1. 
Marshy ; resembling a moor. 

There now no rivers course is to be seene, 

But moorish fennes, and marshes ever greene. 

Spenser, Ruins of Time, L 140. 
The Ground here [Amsterdam], which is all ’twixtMash 



hard-pan.] A hard clayey layer, frequently 
ferruginous, found at a depth of 10 or 12 inches 
in mossy districts. Also moorland. 
moor-peat (mbr'pet), n. Peat derived chiefly 
from varieties of Bphagnum or moss. [Eng.] 
moorstone (mfir'stdn), n. Granite. [Cornwall 
and Devonshire, Eng.] 

Hard grouan is granite or moorstone. Pryee (1778). 
moor-tit (mor' tit), n. 1 . The stonechat or 
wheatear, Saxicola cenan the. — 2. The whinchat, 
Pratincola rubicola. — 3. The meadow-pipit. An- 
thus pratensis. [Local Eng. in all senses.] 
moorva (mfir'vft), w. [E. Ind., < Skt. murta.] An 
East Indian plant, Sansex'ieria Zeylanica ; also, 
its long, tenacious, silky fiber, which makes an 
excellent cordage. Also called marool , and, 
with other species of the genus, bowstring hemp. 
moor-whin (mfir'hwin), n. See whin . 
moorwort (mfir'wfcrt), n. A shrub, Andromeda 
polifolia. See rosemary. 


meeting, assembly (witena gemot , assembly of 
counselors, parliament: see witena-gemot), = 
OS. mot, moot = MLG. mote, mute , LG. mote 
= MHG. muoz = Icel. mot = Goth. *gamot (in 
deriv. gamotjan , meet), a meeting (cf. Sw. mote , 
Dan. mode = E. meet : n.). Hence moot \ v., and 
meet 1 .] If. A meeting; a formal assembly, in 
this sense obsolete, except as used, chiefly in the archaic 
(Middle English) form mote, in certain historical terms, as 
/ olkmoot or folkmote, hall mote, etc. See def. 3. 

Alle the men in that mote maden much Joye 
To apere in his presense prestly that tyme. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (£. E. T. S.), L 010. 
The monke was going to London ward, 

There to holde grete mote. 

Lytell Geste qf Robyn Mode (Child's Ballads, V. 88). 
2. The place of such a meeting. — 3. In early 
Eng. hist., a court formed by assembling the 
men of the village or tun, the hundred, or the 
kingdom, or their representatives. It exercised 
political and administrative functions with some judicial 
powers. Compare witena-gemot. See the quotation. 

The four or ten villagers who followed the reeve of each 
township to the general muster of the hundred were held 
to represent the whole body of the township from whence 
they came. Their voice was its voice, their doing its do- 
ing. their pledge its pledge. The hundred-moot, a moot 
which was made by this gathering of the representatives 
of the townships that lay within its bounds, thus became 
at once a court of appeal from the moots of each separate 


and Moorish, lies not only level but to the apparent Sight HHHMTy 1 (mfir i), a. [< ME. 'tnory , < AS. , morig, 
‘ “ - " i. £b. tnoory, < mor , moor: see moor 1 and -y 1 .] 


of the Eye far lower than the Sea. Howell, letters, i 
Along the moorish fens 
SighB the sad genius of the coming storm. 

Thomson, Winter, L (5(5. 
2. Belonging to a moor; growing on a moor: 
as, moorish reeds. — 3. Having the qualities of 
a moor; characterless; barren. 

They be pathless, moorish minds, 

That, being once made rotten with the dung 
Of damned riches, ever after sink 
Beneath the steps of any villainy. 

B. Jonson , Poetaster, v. 1. 

Moorish 2 (mfir'ish), a. [< Moor* + -ish 1 . Of. 


, moor: 

Marshy; fenny; boggy; watery. 

In process of time [they] became to be quite overgrowne 
with earth and moulds ; which moulds, wanting their due 
sadnesse, are now turned into moorie plots. 

Molinshed, Descrip, of England, xxiL 
The dust the fields and pastures covers. 

As when thick mists arise from moory vales. 

Fairfax. 

moory 2 (mfir'i), n. [E. Ind.] A blue cloth 
principally manufactured in the presidency of 
Madras in India and exported to the Malay peo- 
[< Moor* 4- -ish 1 . Of. pies of the south. Balfour. 

Morisco, Moresque, morris 1 .] Of or pertaining to m008f, w. An old form of moose. 
theMoors.— Moorish art, decoration, etc., the art of moose (mbs), [Formerly also moos is; < Al- 


the Mohammedan people of northern Africa both at home 
and in Spain during their occupation of that country. It 
ia a branch of the Saracenic art, and bears a close general 
resemblance to Arabic art, as seen in Syria, and especially 



gonkin musu , Knisteneaux mouswah : said to 
mean ‘ wood-eater.’] An animal of the fam- 
ily Cervidce, the Cervus alces or Alces malchis of 
those who hold that it is the same as the elk of 
Europe; the moose-deer of America, by some 
considered sp 


f distinct from the elk of 
Europe, and then called Alces americana. it is 
the largest animal of its kind in America, and corresponds 
to the elk of Europe, being very different from the Ameri- 
can elk or wapiti, Elaphus (Cervus) canadensis. The male 
may attain the height of 17 hands, and weigh 1,000 pounds 


village as well as of arbitration in dispute between town- 
ship and township. The judgment of graver crimes, and 
of life or death, fell to Its share; while it necessarily pos- 
sessed the same right of law-making for the hundred that 
the village-tnooC possessed for each separate village. And 
as hundred-moot stood above town-moot, bo above the 
hundred-7/ioot stood the Folk-moot, the general muster of 
the people in arms, at once war-host and highest law-court, 
and general Parliament of the tribe. But whether in Folk- 
moot or hundred-moot, the principle of representation was 
preserved. In both the constitutional forms, the forms 
of deliberation and decision, were the same. In each the 
priests proclaimed silence, the ealdormen of higher blood 
spoke, groups of freemen from each township stood round, 
shaking their Bpears in assent, clashing shields in applause, 
settling matters in the end by loud shouts of "Aye” or 
“ Nay. J. R. Green, Hist of Eng. People, I. L 

4. Dispute; debate; discussion; specifically, 
in law, an argument on a hypothetical case by 
way of practice. 

The pleadynge used In courts and chauncery called 
motes, where ... a case is appoynted to be moted by 
certayne yonge men, contaynyng some doubtefull contro- 
uereie. Sir T. Elyot, The Goveraour, L 14. 

I hard that your Grace, in the disputes of al purposes 
quherwith, after the exemple of the wyse in former ages, 
you use to season your moat 

A. Hume, Orthographic (E. E. T. 8.), Ded., p. 2. 

Orators have their declamations: lawyers have their 
moots. Bacon, Church of Eng. 

Mark moot. See mark i.— Swain moot or mote, in old 
Eng. law, a court of the forests, held periodically before 
the verderers, and having jurisdiction of poaching, etc. 
Sometimes written swan moot.— Wood moot or mote, 
in old Eng. forest law, an inferior court held every forty 
days, a sort of minor “regard” or inspection, in which 
presentments were made and attachments received. 
Stubbs . 


Moorish Art.— Doorway of Mosque, T anglers, Morocco. 
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or more. The form is very ungainly, with humped withers moot 1 (mdt), a. [As an adj., to be regarded as 
sloping quarters, and a very heavy, unshapely head, contracted from mooted. Otherwise moot point 

and moot case must be compounds, < moot I, n., 
4- point , case 1 .] Relating to or connected with 
debatable questions ; subject to discussion ; dis- 
cussed or debated; debatable; unsettled. 

For it was a moot point in heaven whether he could al- 
ter fate or not: and indeed some passages in Virgil would 
make us suspect that he was or opinion Jupiter might 
defer fate, though he could not alter it 

Dry den, Epic Poetry. 
Whether this young gentleman . . . combined with the 
miserly vice of an old one any of the open-handed vices of 
a young one was a moot point 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, il. 6. 
Moot court. See court. 

moot 1 (m6t), v. [< ME. moten, moo ten, motien, 
cite to a meeting, discuss, < AS. motion, cite to 
a meeting, < mot, gemot, a meeting: see moot 1 , 
n.] I. trans. 1. To debate; discuss: argue for 
and against; introduce or submit for discus- 
sion. 


The horns are enormous and completely palmate, with 
many short points. A kind of bag or pouch hangs from 
the throat. The limbs are thick, with broad hoofs; the 
tail is very short; the ears are large and slouching; and 
the muzzle is very broad, with a thick pendulous upper 
lip. The color is brown of variable shade. The female 
is hornless, and mnch smaller and more slightly built than 
the male. The moose inhabits the northernmost part of 
the United States, as northern New England, and much 
of British America. The cut at elk is an equally good fig- 
ure of the moose. 

The Beasts [of New England] be as followeth : 

The Kingly Lion and the strong arm'd Bear, 

The large-llmb'd Moosis with the tripping Dear; 
Quil-darting Porcupines and Rackcames be, 

Castled in the hollow of an aged Tree. 

S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670X p. 32. 

moose-bird (mos'bfcrd), n. The Canada jay or 
whisky-jack, Perisoreus canadensis: so called 
from its frequent association with the moose, 
moose-call (mfis'kfil), «. A trumpet of birch- 
bark used by hunters in calling moose to an 
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moot 

If men would be at diligent in the rooting out of vices 
and grafting in of virtues as they are in mooting questions, 
there would not be so many evils and scandals among the 
people. Thonuu a Kempis, Imlt. of Christ (trana), L 8. 

This is the most general expression of a problem which 
hardly has been mentioned, much less mooted, in this 
country. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Leibnits mooted this objection. Westminster Rev. 

Specifically — 2. In law , to plead or argue (a 
cause or supposed cause) merely by way of ex- 
ercise or practice. — 3f. To speak; utter. 

The first Billable that thow did mute, 

Was pa da lyn l Where’s Davie LyndaayT). 

Sir D. Lyndsay , Works, p. 263. 

ILt intrans. 1. To argue; dispute. 

A3ens thee nyle y not moots. 

Political Poems , etc. (ed. KumivallX p. 202. 

2. To plead or argue a supposed cause. 

There Is a difference between mooting and pleading, be- 
tween fencing and fighting. B. Jonton , Discoveries. 

He talks statutes as fiercely as if he had mooted seven 
years in the inns of court. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, An Attorney. 

mootfH, n. An obsolete variant of mot 3 . 

The master of the game, or his lieutenant* sounded three 
long mootes. or blasts with the horn, for the uncoupling 
of the hart hounds. Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 70. 

moot* (mot), r. t. [Origin obscure.] To dig. 
Davies. 

mootable (m5'ta-bl), a. [< moot 1 + - able .] Ca- 
pable of being mooted; disputable; open, as a 
question. 

He declareth the matter, and argueth it by cases of law, 
much after the maner of a motable case. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 044. 

moot-bookt (mot'buk), n. See the quotation. 

Plowden’t queries, or a moot-book of choice cases, usefull 
for young students of the common law. This was several 
times printed. Wood, Athene Oxon. 

mootchie-wood (md'chi-wtid), n. In India, the 
soft white wood of Erythrina Indica , used for 
making light boxes, scabbards, toys, etc. 

mooter (mo 'ter), n. 1. One who moots; a 
disputer of a moot case. Todd. — 2. In ship- 
building, a workman who makes treenails. 
[Rare . ) 

moot-hallt (mdt'h&l), n. [< ME. moothalle , mote- 
hall; < moot 1 + hall.] A hall of meeting, de- 
bate, or judgment. In the moot-halls formerly con- 
nected with the Inns of court, imaginary or moot cases 
were argued by the students of law. 

I shal no reuthe hane 

While Mcde hath the maistrye in this moot-haJUe. 

Piers Plowman (B), iv. 186. 

Thanne thei ledden Jhesns to Caifas into the moot-haUe, 
and it was eerli. Wydif, John xvilL 28. 

moot-hill (mot'bii), it. [< woof 1 + hill 1 . No 
ME. or AS. form appears.] In old Eng. hist., 
a hill of meeting on which the moot was held. 

The life, the sovereignty of the settlement, was solely 
In the body of the freemen whose holdings lay round the 
moot-hill or the sacred tree where the community met from 
time to time to order Its own industry and to make its 
own laws. J. R. Green, Making of England, p. 187. 

moot-houset (mot'hous), n. [< ME. mothus , < 
AS. mothus, < tndt, gemot, meeting, + hits, house.] 
Same as inoot-hall. 

mooting (mfi'ting), n. [< ME. moting, motyng, 
< AS. motung , conversation, discourse ; verbal 
n. of motion, discuss, moot: see woof 1 , r.] 1. 

Pleading; disputing. 

Her pardoun is ful petit at her partyng hennes, 

That any mode of meue men for her motyng taketh. 

Piers Plowman (B), vll 68. 

Stand sure and take good fotlng, 

And let be al your moting. 

Skelton, Boke of Colin Clout. 

2. The exercise of pleading a moot case. 

The society of Gray’s Inn has revived mootings At is un- 
derstood with some success. Eneyc. Brit., XIII. 89. 

moot-m&nt (raflt'man), n. One who argued a 
hypothetical case in the inns of court. 

mooty (mfi'ti), n. ; pi. mooties (-tiz). [A native 
name (f).] A very small bluish falcon, an Ori- 
ental finch-falcon, Microhierax cosrulescens . 

moovet, t?. An obsolete spelling of move. 

mop 1 (mop), r. i. ; pret. and pp. mopped, ppr. 
mopping. [Early mod. E. moppe; = D. moppen 
= G. muffcn (> LG. mu fen), pout, grimace: see 
mop 1 , n ., and of. mop$, mops. Of. mow 6 . Also, 
in another form and modified sense, mope.] 1. 
To make a wry mouth. 

I beleeve hee hath robd a jackanapes of his feature ; 
raarke but his countenance, see how he mops, and how he 
mowee. and how he straines his lookes. 

B. Rich, Faults and nothing but Faults, p. 7. ( Nares .) 

2. To fidget about. [Prov. Eng.] 

mop 1 (mop), n. [Early mod. E. moppe, = late 
MfiG. mupf, muff, a wry face : Bee mop 1 , n . Cf. 
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mops, mopsy , moppet *, moppet "2. The words 
mow 1 , mop 2 , moppet 1 , moppet 2 , etc., are more 
or less confused in use.] 1. A wry mouth; a 
pout ; a grimace. 

What mops and mows it makes ! heigh, how it frlsketh! 
Is ’t not a fairy, or some small hob-goblin ? 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, Iv. 2. 

2. A pouting person, especially a pouting child ; 
hence, a pet child; a child; a young girl; a 
moppet. 

Understanding by this word a iitle prety Lady, or ten- 
der young thing. For so we call litle fishes that be not 
come to their full growth, as whiting moppet, gurnard 
moppet. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, ilL 2. 

3f. A young fish. 8ee the quotation under def. 
2. — 4. The haddock. Hatliwell.— in the mops, 
sulky. HaUiweU. 

mop 2 (mop), w. [< ME. moppe , a puppet, a fool ; 
cf. wop 1 .] A fool. 

Daunsinge to pi pis 

In myrthe with mgppis, myrrours of synne. 

Richard the Redeless, ill. 276. 
This mop in eyries that he may marke men to ther raede 
He makls many mais tries and mervayles e mange. 

York Plays, p. 299. 

mop 3 (mop), n. [Prob. a var. of map (cf. chop 2 
chap, sti'op strap, flop flap, crop crap, knop knap, 
etc.): see wap 1 . The Celtic words, W. wop, mopa, 
a mop, Gael, mab, mob (f), a tuft, tassel, mop, 
moibeal , Ir. moipal , a mop, are appar. from E., 
or from the orig. L.] 1. A napkin. HalliweU. 
[Prov. Eug.] — 2. A bunch of thrums or coarse 
vara, or a piece of cloth, fasteued to a long 
handle and used for cleaning floors, windows, 
carriages, etc. A smaller utensil of the same 
sort is used for washing dishes, etc. — 3. Any- 
thing having the shape or appearance of a mop. 

A young girl with eyes like cool agates and a mop of 
yellow-brown hair appeared for a moment. 

The Century, XXXVI. 846. 

4. A statute fair to which servants of all kinds 
come to be hired by farmers and others . [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A grandmother who bad pattered Romany, and practiced 
palmistry at every fair or mop in M id land shire. 

J. W. Palmer , After his Kind, p. 81. 

5. A tuft of grass. HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.l — 
Rubber mop, a mop which has at its head a plate of thick 
india-rubber, serving as a scrubber or squeezer. E. H. 
Knight. 

mop 3 (mop), v. t.; pret. and pp. mopped, ppr. 
mopping. [flmop 3 ,n.] 1. To rub or wipe with 
or as with a mop ; clean with a mop. — 2. To 
muffle up. HaUiwell. — 3. To drink greedily. 
HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] — To mop up, to absorb or 
take up, as liquid with a cloth or mop. 
mopboard (mop'bdrd), n. The wash-board or 
skirting of a room. See wash-board. 
mope (mop), v.; pret. and pp. mo/jed, ppr. mop- 
ing. [Var. of wo;) 1 , e.] I. intrans. To be very 
dull or listless; especially, to be spiritless or 
gloomy; yield to gloom or despondency: as com- 
monly used, it implies a rather trivial aud weak 
melancholy. 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense 
Could not so mope. ShaJt., Hamlet, ill. 4. 81. 
Demoniac phrensy, moping melancholy, 

And moon struck madness. Milton, P. L,,xi. 486. 
The moping owl doth to the moon complain. 

Gray, Elegy. 

Went moping under the long shadows at sunset. 

D.G. Mitchell, Rev. of Bachelor, ilL 

n. trans. To make spiritless or melancholy. 
Another droops; the sun-shine makes him sad ; 

Heav’n caunot please ; one ’s mop'd, the other ’s mad. 

Quarles, Emblems, L 8. 

He is bewitch’d or mop'd, or his brains melted. 

Could he find no body to fall in love with. 

Fletcher , Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 6. 
Has he fits of spleen? 

Or is he melancholy, moped, or mean ? 

Crabbe, Works, VIII. 4. 

mope (mop), n. [< mope, r.] A low-spirited, 
listless, melancholy person; a drone. 

No meagre, Muse-rid mope, adust and thin, 

In a dun night-gown of his own loose skin. 

Pope, Dnnciad, ii. 

mope-eyed (mop 'id), a. Short-sighted; pur- 
bbnd ; stupid. Also mopsy-eyed. 

What a mope-ey'd ass was I, I could not know her ! 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 8. 
He pitieth his simplicity, and retnmeth him for answer 
that, if he be not mope-cy cL, he may find the Procession of 
the Divine Persons in his Creed. 

Abp. BramhaU, Schism Guarded, L 2. 

mopeful (mdp'ful), a. [< mope + -ful.] Mop- 
ish; stupid; dull. 

mop-fair (mop 'far), tt. Same as mop 3 , 4. 
mop-head (mop'hed), «. 1 . The head of a mop. 
— 2. A person with a rough, unkempt head of 
hair, resembling a mop. — 3. A clamp consist- 


Moquilea 

ing usually of a movable jaw operated by a screw 
or swivel, for holding the mop-cloth or mass of 
yaru to the mop-handle, 
mop-headed (mop'hed'ed), a. Having rough, 
unkempt hair, resembling the head of a mop. 
moptag (md'ping), n. [Verbal n. of mope, r.] 
A listless, melancholy condition; a gloomy 
mood. 

mopiugly (mo'ping-li), adv. In a moping or 
listless manner. 

mopish (mo'pish), a. [< mope + is A 1 .] Dull; 
spiritless; stupid; dejected; mentally or physi- 
cally depressed. 

One day in his preaching he [the pastor of an Indepen- 
dent church in Scotland | cursed the light, and fell down 
ss dead in his pulpit. The people carried him oat, laid 
him upon a gravestone, and poured strong waters into 
him, which fetched him to life again; and they carried 
him home, bat he was mopish. 

Journal cj George Fox (Phila. e>d.), p. 282. 

mopishly (mo'pish-li), adv. In a mopish man- 
ner. 

Here one mopishly stupid, and so fixed to his posture 
as if he were a breathing statue. 

Bp. Hall, Spiritual Bedlam, Solil., xxlx. 
mopishness (mo'pish-nes), n. Dejection ; dull- 
ness; stupidity. 

Without this [moderation], justice is no other than 
cruell rigour : . . . sorrow, desperate mopithnesse. 

Bp. HaR, Christian Moderation, i. 1. 

moplah (mop'la), n. [E. Ind.] A Mohamme- 
dan inhabitant of Malabar in southwestern In- 
dia, descended from Arabs who settled there 
and married native women, 
mopper (mop'6r), n. A muffler. [Prov. Eng.] 
moppet 1 (mop'et), n. [Dim. of map 1 , prob. 
after moppet*.] A grimace. Davies. 

Albeit we see them sometimes counterfeit devotion, yet 
never did old ape make pretty moppet (moue). 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ill., Author’s Prol. 

moppet 2 (mop'et), n. [Dim. of mop 2 .] 1. A 
puppet made of cloth; a rag-baby. — 2. A young 
girl. Also mopsy , mopsey. 

Did one ever hear a little moppet argue so perversely 
against so good a cause? Dryaen, Don Sebastian, iii. 2. 

3. A lap-dog. 

moppy (mop'i), a. [Origin obscure.] Tipsy; 
intoxicated. [Slang.] 

mops (mops), w. [= LG. G. Sw. Dan. mops, a 
pug-dog; a var., with insignificant formative 
-s (as in minx 1 and mawks ), of mop, a wry mouth : 
see wop 1 .] A pug-dog. 

Mopsea (mop'se-ii), n. [NL. (Lamarck).] A 
genus of isidaceo*u8 alcyonarian corals of the 
family Jsididee , having alternate calcareous and 
fibrous nodes. There are several deep-sea spe- 
cies, some of them used for ornamental purposes, 
mopsey, ». See mopsy . 

mopsic&l (mop'si-kal), a. [< mopsy, mopsey, + -c- 
*f -al. Cf. G. moping , stupid, morose.] Short- 
sighted; purblind; mope-eyed; stupid. 

Their mopeical humours being never satisfied bat in 
fancying themselves as kings and reigning with Christ 

Bp. Gauden , Hieraspistes, pref. slg. b (1668). (Latham.) 

mopstick (mop'stik), n. In the pianoforte, a 
vertical rod at the rear end of a key, by which 
the damper is raised when the key is depressed. 
Also mapstick. 

mopsy, mopsey (mop'si), «. ; pi. tnousies , mop- 
seys (-siz). [< mops + dim. -y, -ey.] 1. A young 
girl : same as moppet 2 , 2. — 2. An untidy woman. 
HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
mopsy-eyed (mop 'si -Id), a. Same as mope- 
eyed. Davies. 

mopus 1 (mo'pns), n. [A Latinized form of 
mope or mop 1 .] A mope; a drone. 

I’m grown a mere mopus ; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants. 

Swift, The Grand Question Debated. 

mopns 2 (mop'us), it.; pi. mopusses (-ez). [Also 
mawpus: said to be a corruption of the name 
of Sir Giles Mompesson, a monopolist notorious 
in the reign of James I.] Money : usually in 
the plural. [Slang.] 

moquette (md-ket'T, n. [Also mocket ; < F. mo- 
quette , a kind of carpet.] A stuff with a thick 
soft velvety nap of wool, and a warp of hemp 
or linen, especially such a material heavy enough 
to be used for carpeting. 

Moquilea (mo-kwil'e-&), n. [NL. (Aublet, 
1775) ; from a native name in Guiana.] A ge- 
nus of rosaceous trees of the tribe Chrysooa- 
lanecc , distinguished by small anthers, stamens 
much longer than the flower, and a single ovary 
immersed in the base of the calyx-tube. About 16 
species are known, natives of northern South America and 
the West Indies. They have rigid alternate leaves, and snail 
flowers variously clustered, usually without petals. See 
caraipi. 
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moral 


-mor t -more 2 , a. [Gael, and Ir. mor, great.] A 
Celtic adjective, meaning ‘great/ used as a com* 
ponent in personal and place names: as, Can- 
more, ‘great head/ Strathmore, ‘great strath.’ 
mora 1 (mo'r a), n.; pi. mores (-re). [L., delay; 
hence ult. nwration , demur .] 1. Inane, pros., 
the unit of time, equivalent to the ordinary or 
normal short : the semeion or primary time. 
See time. — 2. In civil law, any unjustifiable delay 
in the fulfilment of an obligation, for which the 
party delaying is responsible, it may be either on 
the aide of the debtor who refuses to fulfil or on that of the 
creditor who refuses to accept In the first case it gives 
rise to an action for damages, in the latter case the debtor 
is discharged of liability for the loss of the thing. 
mora 2 (mo'rft), n. lit., appar. a particular use 
of mora , delay, < L. mora, delay: see mora L] 
An old game still common in Italy, in which 
one of the players, after raising the right hand, 
suddenly lowers it, with one or more of the 
fingers extended, the other players trying to 
guess the number so extended. 
mora 3 (md'rji), ». [Guiana name.] A majestic 
leguminous tree, Dimorphandra (Mora) excelsa, 
abounding in Guiana and Trinidad, its hard 
tough wood is much esteemed for ship-building, and is 
also fitted for cabinet-work by its susceptibility of polish, 
its chestnut-brown color, and its sometimes figured grain. 

Moradabad work. See work. 


Moraea (mo-re'ft), ». [NL. (Linnfflus, 1767), 
named after Johannes Morceus, father-in-law of 
Linnffius.] A genus of plants of the order Iri- 
decs, type of the tribe Morceea. it is distinguished 
by the petaloid winged branches of the style, and by the 
perianth being completely divided to its base. About 40 
species are known, natives of tropical and southern Airies, 
Australia, and the Mascarene Islands. They are bulbous 
plants or grow from a short rootstock, with long narrow 
upright leaves, and several or many handsome fragrant 
flowers, blue, purple, yellow, or variously colored. Some 
species produce edible bulbs, and many from the Cape of 
Good Hope are cultivated for ornament, among them M. 
papilionacea, the butterfly-iris. 

Moraea (mo-rS'e-e). n. pi. [NL. (Bent ham 
and Hooker, 1883), < Morcea + -«#.] A tribe 
of monocotyledonous plants of the order Iridece , 
typified by the genus Moraa , and characterized 
by two or more flowers from one spathe, and by 
having branches of the style opposite the an- 
thers arid often closely applied to them, it con- 
tains about 188 species, in 12 genera; the best-known are 
Tigridia, Iris, and the South African Morwa and Marica. 

morainal (mo-ra'nal), a. Same as morainic. 

moraine (mo-ran')",' n. and a. [< F. moraitie; 
cf. It. mora , a heap of stones, < G. dial. (Bav.) 
mur , sand and broken stones, debris.] I. n. 
The accumulations of rock and detrital ma- 
terial along the edges of a glacier, in mountains 
where the glaciers are bordered by cliffs, the materials 
of which these are composed, being loosened by frost, rain, 
and gravity, fall upon the ice beneath and are gradually 
conveyed downward, receiving additions as they move. 
A simple glacier has ordinarily two such lateral moraines, 
and when two glaciers meet and unite the two adjacent 
lateral morain# coalesce and form a medial moraine, and 
the same thing may be repeated again and again as vari- 
ous lateral glaciers unite themselves with the main ones. 
At the point where the glaciers end the detritus of the 
lateral and medial moraines is thrown upon the ground, 
and forms a piore or less irregular pile of debris, called 
the terminal i 


II. a. Same as morainic. 
morainic (mo-ra'nik), a. [< moraine + -*c.] 
1. Connected with or formed by a moraine : 
as, morainic deposits; a morainic barrier. — 2. 
Forming or constituting a moraine: as, mo- 
rainic matter. 


moral (mor'al), a. and n. [Formerly also mo- 
raU , morale ; = D. moraal = G. Dan. Sw. moral , 
< F. moral = Sp. Pg. moral = It. morale , relat- 
ing to ethics ; as a noun, F. moral, moral con- 
dition, morale = Sp. Pg. moral — It. morale, 
morals ; < L. moralis, relating to manners or 
morals (first used by Cicero, to translate Gr. 
7]0ik6$, moral : see ethic), < mos (mor-), manner, 
custom, pi. mores , manners, customs, morals. 
From L. mos are also ult. £. morose * and de- 
mure .] | I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to rules of 
right conduct; concerning the distinction of 
right from wrong; ethical. In this sense moral 
is opposed to non-moral , which denotes the ab- 
sence of ethical distinctions. 


Thiea bodely dedls &r tokyne and shewvnge of moraUe 
vertuea, with-oute which a soule la not able forto werke 
goetely. Hampole , Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.X p. 21. 

The former properly relates to natural, and the Utter to 
moral philosophy, or civil society. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, ill., ExpL 

In Matters of Religion, Moral Difficulties are more to be 
regarded than Intellectual. StiUingfieet, Sermons, III. yL 

Another sort of reUtion, which Is the conformity or dis- 
agreement men's voluntary actions have to a rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of, . . . 
may be called moral relation. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxviiL 4. 


We are bound to note the circumstance that the moral , 
which at one time coincides with the “ ethical/' at other 
times is co-extensive with the “voluntary." 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 52a 
Even the feelings which we call moral , on account of 
their connection with will and desire, often have an in- 
definite part of them so combined with feelings located 
in the bodily organism, or so dependent on its functions 
for their quantity and quality, that a strict separation be- 
comes impossible. 

Q. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 507. 
Kant says that the eud of Self-love, our own happiness, 
cannot be an end for the Moral Reason ; that the force of 
the reasonable Will, in which Virtue consists, is always ex- 
hibited in resistance to natural egoistic Impulses. 

H. Sidgwick , Methods of Ethics, p. 847. 
When in his self consciousness he [man] realized that 
through transgression he had become guilty, doubtless 
all things about him seemed different, because in his own 
soul there hAd been a moral revolution. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 545. 
War is a moral teacher: opposition to external force is 
an aid to the highest civic virtues. 

Woolsey , Introd. to International Law, ft 0. 

2. In accord with, or controlled by, the rules 
of right conduct : opposed to immoral . In this 
sense moral is often used specifically of conduct 
in the sexual relation. 


The wiser and more morale part of mankind were forced 
to Bet up laws and punishments, to keep the generallity of 
mankind in some tolerable order. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 355. 

Take a moral act What is it that constitutes it moral f 
Its tendency, at least according to Shaftesbury's system, is 
to promote the general welfare or the good of mankind. 

Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 94. 

“ What do you mean by a thoroughly moral man?*' said 

I. “Oh, I suppose every one means the same by that" 
said Melissa, with a alight air of rebuke. “Sir Oavial is 
an excellent family man— quite blameless there; and so 
charitable round his place at Tiptop.'' . . . When a man 
whose business hours, the solid part of every day, are 
spent in an unscrupulous course of public or private ac- 
tion which has every calculable chance of causing wide- 
spread injury and misery, can be called moral because he 
comes home to dine with his wife and children and cher- 
ishes the happiness of his own hearth, the augury is not 
good for the use of high ethical and theological disputation. 

George Eliot, Theophrastus Such, xvL 

3. In a special sense, relating to the private 
and social duties of men as distinct from civil 
responsibilities: specifically so used in the 
Hegelian philosophy. 

•* When St Crispin steals leather to make shoes for the 
poor, that act Is moral (moral isch) and wrong (unrecht- 
lich)”— a remark which explains Hegel's use of moralisch 
better than much commentary. 

D. G. Ritchie, Mind, XIII. 488. 

4. Connected with the perception of right and 
wrong in conduct, especially when this is re- 
garded as an innate power of the mindj con- 
nected with or pertaining to the conscience. 
See moral sense, moral law , below. 

The development of a high moral sensibility can scarcely 
fail to bring suffering with it, as the mind recognises the 
meanness of actual attainment. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 156. 

The problem of exercising the child's moral feelings is 
clearly connected with thatof forming his moral character. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 568. 

5. Capable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong; hence, bound to conform to what is 
right; subject to a principle of duty ; account- 
able. 


A moral agent ia a being that is capable of those actions 
that have a moral quality, and which can properly be de- 
nominated good or evil in a moral sense, virtuous or vi- 
cious, commendable or faulty. 

Edwards, Freedom of the Will, L 5. 

8. Depending upon considerations of what gen- 
erally occurs ; resting upon grounds of proba- 
bility: opposed to demonstra tive : b&, moral evi- 
dence ; moral arguments. See moral certainty, 
under certainty. 

A moral universality is when the predicate agrees to the 
greatest part of the particulars which are contained under 
the subject Watts, Logick. 

Physical and mathematical certainty may be styled in- 
fallible ; and moral certainty may be properly styled in- 
dubitable. Bp. Wilkins. 

Be that my task, replies a gloomy clerk, 

Sworn foe to mystery, yet divinely dark ; 

Whose pious hope aspires to see the day 
When moral evidence shall quite decay, 

And damns Implicit faith, and holy lies, 

Prompt to impose, and fond to dogmatize. 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 462. 


7. Of or pertaining to morals. — 8f. Having a 
moral ; emblematical ; allegorical ; symbolical. 



A thonsand moral paintings I can show, 

That shall demonstrate these quick blows of Fortune's 
More pregnantly than words. Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 9a 


9. Pertaining to the mind; mental: opposed 
to physical. 


Youth, thou bear'at thy father’s face ; 

Frank nature, rather curious than in haste. 

Hath well composed thee. Thy father's moral parts 
Mayst thou inherit too ! Shak., All's Well, L 2. 21. 

10. Pertaining to the will, or conative element 
of the soul, as distinguished from the intellect 
or cognitive part. This refers to the usual pre- 
Kanti&n division of the soul. — 1 1 . Moralizing. 
[Rare.] 

France spreads his banners in our noiseless land, . . . 
Whiles thou, a moral fooL ait'st still and criest, 

“ Alack, why does he so ? 7 * Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 58. 

Moral C&use, a person who incites another to do or not to 
do something. 

Author here is said to be him who, proposing reasons, 

S erenades the principal oause either to or from action ; 
e is also called the moral cause. 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman. 
Moral certainty. See certainty.— Moral defeat Bee 
moral victory.— Morel dependence, evidence, force. 
See the nouns.— Moral faculty. Same as moral sense. 
— Moral good either virtue or a virtuous action, or a 
pleasure or pain coming from such an action.— Moral 
goodness. See goodness . — Moral inability. See in- 
ability, 2.— Moral Insanity. See insanity.— Moral law. 
(a) The law of conscience or duty ; either a single central 
principle of right conduct, or the system of rules which 
should govern conduct (6) See fowl.— Moral neces- 
sity. See necessity —Moral philosophy, (o) The phi- 
losophy of mind ; psychology. (5) Ethics ; the science of 
morality.— Moral sense, a phrase used by Shaftesbury, 
but brought into greater prominence by Francis Hutche- 
son in 1725, to denote a determination of the mind to re- 
ceive amiable or disagreeable ideas of actions, antecedent 
to any opinion of advantage or loss to redound from them ; 
conscience.— Moral theology, morals viewed as a system 
of spiritual laws proceeding from a divine law giver ; theo- 
logical ethics. — Moral Victory, an actual defeat claimed 
as a virtual victory. This designation is often applied to 
a defeat which, as from the reduction of a former adverse 
majority in a vote, or from other concomitant circum- 
stances, is regarded as having in it the elements of future 
victory, or at least as giving occasion for some measure of 
satisfaction.— Moral virtue, a virtue taught by natural 
ethics, without revelation : opposed to theological virtue, or 
faith, nope, charity. 

II. ». If. Morality; the doctrine or practice 
of the duties of life. [Rare.] 

Their Moral and (Economy 
Most perfectly they made agree. 

Prior, An Epitaph. 

2. pi. (a) Conduct; behavior; course of life in 
regard to right and wrong; specifically, sexual 
conduct: as, a man of good morals. 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could make 
them, have yet been solicitous to have their children so- 
berly, virtuously, and piously brought up. 

South, Sermons. (Latham.) 
I pray ye flog them upon all occasions; 

It mends their morals ; never mind the pain. 

Byron, Don Juan, 1 L 1. 

(b) Moral philosophy; ethics. — 3. The doctrine 
inculcated by a fable, apologue, or fiction ; the 
practical lesson which anything is designed to 
teach; hence, intent ; meaning. 

Wherof ensaraples ben enowe 
Of hem, that thilke merell drowe. 

Gower, Conf. Am ant., vii. 
Beat . You have some moral in this Benedlctua. 

Marg. Moral ! no, by my troth, I have no moral meaning. 

Shak., Much Ado, iiL 4. 78. 
So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 

And, If you find no moral there, 

Go, look in any glass, and say 
What moral is in being fair. 

Tennyson, 'The Day-Dream, MoraL 

4. An emblem, personification, or allegory ; es- 
pecially, an allegorical drama. See morality, 6. 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 

Were still at odds, being but three. 

There’s the moral. Now the l’envoy. 

Shak., L. L. Lb, IiL 1. 88. 
1 Fish. Such whales have I heard on o' the land, who never 
leave gaping till they’ve swallowed the whole parish— 
church, steeple, bells, and all. 

Per. A pretty moral Shak., Pericles, 1L 1. 89. 

In the middle of his play (be it pastoral or comedy, mor- 
all or tragedie). Dekker, Gull’s Hornebook. 

Lastly, Morals [or moralities] teach and illustrate the 
same religious truths, not by direct representation of Scrip- 
tural or legendary events and personages, but by allegori- 
cal means, abstract figures of virtues or qualities being per- 
sonified In the characters appearing in these plays. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit, L 23. 

5. A certainty. [Slang.] — 0. An exact like- 
ness; a counterpart. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

He has got the trick of the eye and the tip of the nose 
of my uncle; . . . and as for the long chin, it is the very 
moral of the governor's. 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, p. 885. 
She 's the very pictur — yes, the very moral of Dick Tur- 
pin's Bess. 

D. Jerrold, St. Giles and St. James, p. 110. (Hoppe.) 
=8yn. 2. See morality,— 3. See inference. 
moralt (mor'al), v. i. [< moral '1, a.] To mor- 
alize. 

When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungB began to crow like chanticleer. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 29. 
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morale 

morale (mo-r&T ), n. [Intended tor F. moral , m. , 
mental or moral condition, confused with mo- 
rale, f., morality, good conduct, < moral, moral : 
see moral.] Moral or mental condition as re- 
gards courage, zeal, hope, confidence, and the 
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Our theory ha a been that the development of morality U 
founded on the action In man of an Idea of true or absolute 
good, constating In the full realisation of the capabilities 
of the human souL 

T. H. Omen, Prolegomena to Ethics, f 286. 

In point of fact, however, morality means nothing more 


Bke : ’“edespcoiallyof *tody of P® n 


in a hazardous enterprise, as soldiers or sailors 
in time of war. 

From a date much earlier than the day when Cnear,de- nence — *k. rne practice oi moral uuuea rv- 

garded as. apart W and as not based upon 
great oonteet at Phars&lla, it has been on this nice feeling vital religious principle. 


mm from all other existence and endows him alone with 
selfhood or freedom. H. James, Subs, and Shad., p. 4. 

Hence — 4. The practice of moral duties re- 


of the moral pulse of armies that the skill of great < 
mandert has chiefly depended. JBncye. BriL , XXIV. 848. 

moralert (mor'al-^r), ». [< moral, t>., + -er*.] A 
moralizer; a moralist. 

Gome, you are too severe a tncraler. 

Shak., Othello, it 8. 80L 

moralisation, moralise, etc. See moralization, 
etc. 

mor&lism (mor'al-izm), n. [< moral + -im.] 

1. A moral maxim or saying; moral counsel or 
advice; moral sermonizing; inculcation of mo- 
rality. [Kare.] 

Accustomed as he was to the somewhat droning moral- 
ism* of his “congenial friends.'' Farrar, Julian Home, xx. 

2. The practice of morality as distinct from 
religion; the absorption of religion in mere 
morality. 

The first thing that disclosed to Dr. Chalmers the fu- 
tility of the moralism which was all the religion he had 
when he began his pastorate at Kilmany was the discov- 
ery it could not bear the scrutiny of the sick-bed. 

A. Phelps, My Study, p. 801. 

moralist (mor'al-ist), n. [= F. moraliste = Sp. 
Pg. It. moralista ; as moral + -4sL] 1 . One who 

teaches morals; a writer or lecturer on ethics; 
one who inculcates moral duties. 

Nature surely (if she will be studied) is the beet moral- 
ist. and hath much good counsel hidden in her bosom e. 

Sir H. Wotton , Reliquiae, p. 77. 

The advice given by a great moralist to his friend was 
that he should compose hu passions. Addison. 

The Rational Moralists (Cnd worth, Wollaston, Clarke, 
Price) give no account of the final end of morality. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Wiu, p. 287. 

2. One who practises moral as distinguished 
from religious duties ; a merely moral as distin- 
guished from a religious person. [Bare.] 

Another is carnal, and a mere moralist. 

South, Sermons, VII. 286. 

Sweet moralist ! afloat on life’s rough sea. 

The Christian has an art unknown to thee. 

Cowper, A Reflection on Horace, book it, ode 10. 

moralistic (mor-a-lis'tik), a. [< moralist + 4c.] 
Inculcating morality; didactic: as, moralistic 
poets. 

morality (mo-ral'i-ti), n. ; pi. moralities (-tiz) 


All others, they (the Jews] thought, served God only with 
their own Inventions, or placed their Religion in dull mo- 
rality. StUlingJUet, Sermons, L viiL 

Morality, thou deadly bane, 

Thy tens of thousands thou hast slain! 

Vain is his hope whose stay and trust is 
Iu moral mercy, truth, ana justice! 

Bums, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 

5. A moral inference or reflection ; a morali- 
zation; intent; meaning; moral. 

But ye that holden this tale a folye, 

As ox a fox, or of a cok and hen, 

Taketh the moralite thereof, goode men. 

Chaucer, Nun s Priest’s Tale, L 620. 
A genial optimist, who daily drew 
From what he saw his quaint moralities. 

Bryant, The Old Man’s Counsel. 

8. A kind of drama which succeeded the mira- 
cle-plays or mysteries, and in which the per- 
sons of the play were abstractions, or allegori- 
cal representations of virtues, vices, and men- 
tal powers and faculties, a popular feature of the 
moralities was the introduction of the Devil and a Vioe 
who under many names attended him, and who was finally 
merged in the fool of the later drams. 

A morality may be defined as a play enforcing a moral 
truth or lesson by means of the speech and action of char- 
acters which are personified abstractions — figures repre- 
senting virtues and vices, qualities of the human mind, or 
abstract conceptions in general. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. lit, L 56. 

=Byn. 1-3. Morality, Morals, Manners, Virtue, Ethics. 
Morality (or morals) and manners stand over against each 
other as respectively conforming to right or propriety in 
the great duties ana in the minor forms of action and in- 
tercourse. Morality is often popularly applied to conform- 
ity to right in that particular In which right conduct is 
moet felt to be important as chastity or honesty. Virtue 
is morality of the fullest type and regarded as a part of 
personal character. Ethics Is the technical, as morals is 
the popular, name for the science of virtue. 
morauzation (mor # al-i-za'shon), n. [< F. 
moralisation = Sp. moralizacion = Pg. morali- 
8a<fio = It. moralizzazione, < ML. moralisa - 
tio(n-), moralizatio{n-), < moraUzare, moralize: 
see moralize.'] 1. The act of moralizing or re- 
flecting upon morals; amoral reflection. — 2. 
The act of giving a moral meaning or effect to 
something ; explanation in a moral sense. 

It is more commendable, and also commodious, if the 
players haue red the morahsation of the chesse, and whan 


[< ME. moralitee = D. moraliteit = G. moralitdt ftSy playe do thynke vpon it 
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= Sw. Dan. moralitet, < OF. moralite , F . mora- 
lity = Sp. moralidad = Pg. moralidade = It. mo- 
rality, morality, morals, < LL. moralita(t~)s, 
manner, characteristic, character, < L. mora- 
les, of manners or morals, moral: see moral.] 

1. The doctrine or system of duties; morals; 
ethics. 

The end of morality is to procure the affections to obey 
reason, and not to invade it . _ , „ 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

Moral philosophy, morality, ethics, casuistry, natural 
law, mean all the same thing, namely, that aclenoe which 
teaches men their duty and tne reasons of it 

Paley, Moral Philos., i. L 

The attempt to exhibit morality as a body of scientific 
truth fell into discredit, and the disposition to dwell on 
the emotional side of the moral consciousness became 
prevalent H. Sidgwick, , Methods of Ethics, p. 91. 

2. The character of being moral ; accord with 
the roles of right conduct; moral quality; vir- 
tuousness: often used in a restricted sense to 
denote sexual purity. 

The morality of an action is founded on the freedom of 
that principle by virtue of which it is in the agent’s power, 
having all things ready and requisite to the performance 
of an action, either to perform or not perform it 

South, Sermons. 


Sir T. Elyot, The Govemoor, L 26. 

Annexed to the table is a moralisation of twioe the 
length in the octave stanxa. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, in. 417. 

John de Vlgney wrote a book which he called “The 
Moralisation of Cness," wherein he assures us that this 
game was invented by a philosopher named Xerxes in the 
reign of Evil Merodach, king of Babylon, and was made 
known to that monarch in order to engage his attention 
and correct his manners. “There are three reasons," 
says de Vigney, “which induced the philosopher to insti- 
tute this new pastime : the first, to reclaim a wicked king ; 
the second, to prevent idleness ; and the third, practically 
to demonstrate the nature and necessity of nobleness." 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 406. 

3. The act of rendering moral ; subjection to 
moral rules; the process of giving a moral 
character to something. 

The elimination of ethics, then, as a system of precepts 
involves no intrinsic difficulties other than those involved 
in the admission of a natural science that can account for 
the moralisation of man. 

T. U. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, f 8. 

The highest type of moralisation lies in acquiring such 
an abstract basis of principle as makes a man a spontane- 
ous and independent fountain of justice and goodness, not 
a mere channel through which runs a public and common 
beneficence. W. Wallace, Mind, XDI. 425. 


Also spelled moralisation , 

Until we have altered onr dictionaries, and have found mor&llze (mor'al-Iz), V . ; pret. and pp. moraU 
«ne other word than morality to stand in popular use for ized. nor. moralizing, [= D. morahseren = G. 

.. man na aHAAnf tnnnl ' A*. n 1 ■ Tv 11 / 


the duties of man to man. let us refuse to accept as moral 
the contractor who enriches himself by using large ma- 
chinery to make pasteboard soles pass as leather for the 
feet of unhappy conscripts. 

George Eliot, Theophrastus Such, xvL 

3. Moral conduct; the practice of the duties 
inculcated by the moral rules that are recog- 
nized as valid; in a general and collective 
sense, those forms of human conduct which are 
the subject of moral judgments. 

Morality (in Shaftesbury’s theory) is only Beauty iu one 
of Its higher stages. 

Fooler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 126. 


tnoraUsiren = Sw. moralisera=T>VLn. moraUsere,< 
F. moraliser = Sp. Pg. moralizar = It. moraliz- 
zare , < ML. moralizare, moralize, < L. moralis, 
moral: see moral and -ize.] I, trans. 1. To 
apply to a moral purpose, or to explain in a mor- 
al sense ; draw a moral from ; found moral re- 
flections on. 

But what said Jaquee? 

Did he not moralise this spectacle? 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. L 44. 

2. To snpply with a moral or practical lesson ; 
furnish with edifying examples. 


Fierce warres and faithful loves shall inoraUse my souc. 

Spenser, F. Q., ProL 

High as their Trumpets Tune his Lyre he strong, 

And with his Prince’s Arms he moralis’d his 8ong. 

Prior, Ode to the Queen, st 1. 

While chastening thoughts of sweetest use, bestowed 
By wisdom, moralise his pensive road. Wordsworth. 

3. To exemplify the moral of: as, to moralize a 
fable. [Rare.] 

That which is said of the elephant, that being guilty of 
his deformity he cannot abide to look on his own face in the 
water (but seeks for troubled and muddy channels), we see 
well moralised in men of evil conscience, who know their 

souls are so filthy that they dare not so much as view them. 

Bp. Hah, Meditations and Vows, ii. ft 4. 

This fable is moralised in a common proverb. 

Sir R. L Estrange. 

4. To render moral ; give a moral character to. 

It had a large share in moralising the poor white people 

of the country. <?• Ramsay. 

*Tia yours with Breeding to refine the Age, 

To Chasten Wit, and Moraliss the Stage. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, ProL 

As a rule, it will only be to a man already pretty thor- 
oughly moralised by the best social influences that it wiu 
occur to reproach himself with having unworthy motives 
even in irreproachable conduct 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, f 800. 

5. To affect strongly the moral or religious 
sense of; bring into a state of intense moral 
or religious feeling. [Rare.] 

The negroes and many of the poor whites were, for a 
week or two, not exactly “demoralised” (by an earth- 
quake! hut intensely moralised, giving themselvee to re- 
ligious exercises of a highly emotional character. 

Science, IX. 491. 

II. in trans. 1. To make moral reflections; 
draw practical lessons from the facts of life. 

Thou hear’st me moralise. 

Applying this to that, and so to so, 

For love can comment upon every woe. 

Shak., venue and Adonis, 1. 712. 

I know you come abroad only to moralise and make ob- 
servations. Steele, Toiler, No. 170. 

Peter of Blots moralising “ de prsestiglis fortune" on the 
magic tricks of Fortune exemplified in the career of his 
royal patron. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 147. 

2. To have an influence, especially a beneficial 
influence, on morals. 

It is not so mnch that a social life pa s sed in peaceful 
occupation Is positively moralizing as that a social life 
passed in war is positively demoralising. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of SocioL, ft 678. 

Also spelled moralise. 

moralizer (mor'al-i-z6r), n. 1. One who moral* 
izes or makes moral reflections; an instructor 
in morals. 

My uncle was a moralizer who mistook his apophthegms 
for principles. T. Hook, 8ayings and Doings. 

In fact there is scarcely any point upon which moral- 
iters have dwelt with more emphasis than this, that man’s 
forecast of pleasure is continually erroneous. 

H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 121. 

2f. One who has a habit of finding an allegory 
or hidden meaning in passages. 

Moraliscrs, you that wrest a never meant meaning out of 
everything, applying all things to the present time, keep 
your attention for the common stage. 

Nash, Sumner's Last Will and Testament 

Also spelled moraliser. 

mora lizing (mor'al-i-zing), n. [Verbal n. of 
moralize , <?.] A moral reflection; a moraliza- 
tion. Also spelled moralising. 

It will be seen by these edifying moralisings how emi- 
nently Scriptural was the course of Sam’s mind. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 850. 

morally (mor'al-i), adv. 1. From a moral point 
of view; with reference to the moral law; in a 
moral or ethical sense; ethically. 

By good, morally so called, bonum honestum ought chief- 
ly to be understood. South, Sermon*. 

The essential thing morally is the man’s direction of 
himself to the realisation of a conceived or imagined ob- 
ject, whether circumstances allow of its issuing in out- 
ward action, action that affects the senses of other people; 
or no. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, ft 144. 

2. In accordance with moral law; rightly; vir- 
tuously; uprightly. 

To take away rewards and punishments Is only plearing 
to a man who resolves not to live morally. Drydsn. 

3. Virtually; practically; to all intents and 
purposes. 

It is morally impossible for a hypocrite to keep himself 
long on his guard. Sir R. L Estrange. 

morass (mo-rfis' ), n. [= G. morast = Sw. moras 
— Dau. tnorads , < D. moeras , MD. moerasch , 
mooraschj moerasch = LG. MLG. moras , a 
marsh, fen: prob. orig. adj., MD. *moerisch (= 
E. moorish*), belonging to a moor, confused ap- 
par. with F. marais y > ME. ntareis, etc., a marsh : 
see marish.] A tract of low, soft, wet ground 
the drainage of which is insufficient either from 
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morass 

its depressed situation or from its uniform flat- 
ness; a marsh; a swamp; a bog; a fen. 

We know its [the forest's] walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 

Bryant, Song of Marion's Men. 
Morals OPS, bog-iron ora = Syn. Swamp, etc. See marsh. 

morass-weed (mo -ras ' wed), n. The plant 
homwort, Ceratophyllum demersum. 

morassy (mo-rfcs'i), a . [= D. moerasig = G. 
mo ras tig = SSw. morasig = Dan. moradsig; as 
morass + -y 1 .] Marshy; fenny. 

The sides and top are covered with morassy earth. 

Pennant. 

morat (mo'rat), n. [< It. morato , mulberry- 
colored, < moro, < L. rnorurn , a mulberry: see 
more 4 .] A beverage composed of honey fla- 
vored with mulberry-juice. 

There was grace after meat with a fist on the board, 

And down went the moral, and out dew the sword. 

Sir H. Taylor , Edwin the Fair, iL 0. 

moratet, a. £< L. moratus, mannered, < mos 
(mor-), manner: see morale Mannered. 

To see a man well morale so seldome applauded. 

Qaule, Magastromancer, p. 138. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

morationt (mo-ra'shon), n. [< L. nwratio(n-), 
delay, < morari , pp! moratus , delay, tarry, < 
rnora, delay: see moral.'] The act of staying, 
delaying, or lingering ; delay. 

For therein [in the northern hemisphere, And in the apo- 
geum] his moration is slower, and so his heat respectively 
unto those habitations as of duration, so also of more ef- 
fect. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., vi. 10. 

Moravian (mo-ra'vi-an), a. and n. [< Moravia 
(see def.) + -un.] T. a. 1. Pertaining to Mo- 
ravia or the Moravians. — 2. Pertaining to the 
religious denomination of the Moravians. 

II, n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Mora- 
via, a crownland of the Cisleithan division of 
Austria-Hungary, lying southeast of Bohemia. 
The Moravians are Slavs in race and language, 
closely allied to the Czechs. — 2. A member of 
the Christian denomination entitled the Unitas 
Fratrum or United Brethren, which traces its 
origin to John Huss. Its members were expelled from 
Bohemia and from Moravia In 1627, but in 1722 a remnant 
settled in Herrnhut, Saxony (hence the brethren are some- 
times, In Germany, called Hermhuter). The organiza- 
tion at present has three home provinces (German, Brit- 
ish, and American — each of whicn has its own government 
by synod) and several mission provinces. All these together 
form a whole, represented by a general synod, which 
meets every ten years in Herrnhut. The ministers are 
bishops (not diocesan), presbyters, and deacons. The wor- 
ship is liturgical. Tne members of the denomination be- 
lieve in the Scriptures as the only rule of faith and practice, 
and maintain the doctrines of the total depravity of human 
nature, the love of God the Father, the actual humanity 
and godhead of Jesus Christ, the atonement, the work of 
the Holy Spirit, good works as the fruit of the Spirit, the 
second coming of Christ, and the resurrection of the dead. 
The Moravians are especially noted for their energy and 
success in missionary work. 

Moravianism (mo-ra' vi-an-izm), n. [< Mora- 
vian + -isw.] I’he religious doctrines and 
church polity of the Moravians, or United 
Brethren. 

moray (mo'ra), n. [Also maray , muray , murry ; 
origin uncertain.] One of many apodal eel- 
like fishes of the family Muramida ?, and espe- 
cially of the genus Murama, of which there 
are several subdivisions, as Sidera. The spotted 
moray Is M. (Sidera) moringa, of the tropical Atlantic, 



Spotted Moray [Sidera mor in pa}. 


everywhere with innumerable small dark spots In a fine 
network of the whitish ground color. Several other mo- 
rays occur on the southern Atlantic coast of the United 
States, aud M. mordax is a Californian moray attaining a 
length of 5 feet 

morbid (mdr'bid), a. [< F. morbidc = Sp. mor- 
bido = Pg. It. morbido , < L. morbidus , sickly, < 
morbus, disease: see morbus.] 1. Diseased; 
sickly; not sound and healthful. As applied to 
mental conditions, it commonly implies an over-sensitive 
state, involving depression of spirits, in which matters 
affecting the emotions assume an exaggerated significance. 

A vicious ingenuity, a morbid quickness to perceive re- 
semblances and analogies between things apparently het- 
erogeneous. Macaulay , Dryden. 

The morbid asceticism that culminates in the life of the 
Buddhist saint, eating his food with loathing from the 
alms-bowl that he caiTies, as though it held medicine. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 96. 

2. Proceeding from or characteristic of disease 
or a diseased condition. 
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Whilst the distempers of a relaxed fibre prognosticate 
and prepare all the morbid force of convulsion in the body 
of the state. Burke, A Eegicide Peace, l. 

3. Relating to disease: as, morbid or patho- 
logical anatomy.— Morbid concretions. See com 

crction. = Syn. L Diseased, etc. See sick. 

morbidezza (mor-bi-det'za), n. [It. (> Sp. Pg. 
morbidez = F. morbidesse ),’ sickliness, delicacy, 

< morbidOy sickly: see morbid.] That quality 
of flesh-painting which simulates the supple- 
ness, elastic firmness, and soft delicacy or nat- 
ural flesh. 

Nature has been closely consulted, and has revealed to 
the master a few delicate touches which serve to accentu- 
ate the movement, and to give to the flesh that morbidezza 
which is the illusion of the softness and palpitation of life. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 248. 

morbidity (m6r-bid'i-ti), n. [< F. morbidity ; 
as morbid + -tty.] 1. A morbid condition or 
state; morbidness. 

Unable from some defect or morbidity. Kingsley. 

There are no women to chaff with, and to rub your mind 
out of its morbidity. S. Bowles, in Merriam, L 360. 

2. The proportion of diseased persons in a com- 
munity; the sick-rate. [Recent.] 

This term, which is of recent Introduction, is employed to 
denote the amount of disease or illness existing in a given 
community ; and, as “ mortality ” expresses the death-rate, 
so morbidity indicates the sick-rate, whether the disease 
be fatal or not. Quoin, Med. Diet, p. 998. 

morbidly (m6r'bid-li), adv. In a morbid or dis- 
eased manner; in a way that indicates a dis- 
eased or morbid condition. See morltid , 1. 

The actions of men amply prove that the faculty which 
gives birth to those arts Is morbidly active. 

Macaulay , Dryden. 

morbidness (mdr'bid-nes), n. The state of 
being morbid, diseased, sickly, or unsound; 
morbidity. 

morbiferal (mdr-bif'e-ral), a. [As morbifer- 
ous 4- -al .] Bringing or inducing disease. 

Notices of the Press . . . resembling certificates to the 
virtues of various morbiferal panaceas. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, Notices of an Independent Press. 

morbiferous (mdr-bif'e-rus), a. [< LL. mor- 
biferu.Sy morbifer, < L. "morbus, illness, 4- ferre 
= E. bear*.] Bringing or producing disease; 
morbific. 

morbific (m6r-bif'ik), a. [= F. morbifique = 
Sp. morbifico = Pg. It. morbifico , < L. as if *mor- 
bificus (> LL. morbificare, produce disease), < 
niorbus, disease, 4- facere, make. ] Causing dis- 
ease; inducing disease. 

Nothing but the removal of the feverish and morbific 
matter within can carry off the distemper. 

South, Sermons, VI. 811. 

Morbific agent. See agent. 

morbiflcai (mdr-bif 'i-kal), a. [< morbific + 
-at.] Same as morbific. 

morbifically (mfir-bif'i-kal-i), adv. In a mor- 
bific manner ; so as to cause or generate disease. 

morbilli (m6r-bil'i), n. [ML., dim. of L. mor- 
bus , disease: see morbus.] Same as measles , 1. 

morbilliform (m6r-bil'i-f6rm), a. [< ML. mor- 
billi, measles, 4- L. forma , form.] In pathol., 
resembling measles. 

morbillous (mdr-bil'us), a. [= F. morbilleux 
= It. morbilloso, < NL. as if *morbillo8us, < ML. 
morbilli, measles : see morbilli.] Pertaining to 
the measles; partaking of the nature of mea- 
sles, or resembling the eruptions of that dis- 
ease. 

morboset (m6r-bos'), a. [= F. morbeux = Sp. 
Pg. It. morboso , < L. morbosus, sickly, diseased, 

< morbus, disease: see morbus.] Proceeding 
from disease ; morbid ; unhealthy. 

8eignior Malpighi, in his Treatise of Galls, under which 
name he comprehends all preternatural and morbose tu- 
mors and cxcrescencies of plants. 

Bay, Work* of Creation, L 

morbosityt (mdr-bos'i-ti), n. [< LL. morbosi- 
to(t-)s, sickliness, < L. morbosus , sickly: see 
morbose.] The state of being morbose ; a dis- 
eased state. 

If we take the Intention of nature in every species, and 
except the casual impediments or morbositxes in individ- 
uals. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 18. 

morbus (mdr'bus), n. [L.] Disease.— cholera 
morbus. See cholera.— Morbus coxarlus. See hip- 
joint disease, under disease . — Morbus Q&lllCUS, syphilis. 
—Morbus m&culosus, purpura hsemorrhagica. 

morcean (m6r-s6'), n.; pi. morceauxf- soz'). [F.: 
see morsel.] A bit; a morsel; a small piece. 

(a) A short piece or a passage of a literary composition. 

(b) In music : (1) A short composition, usually of simple 
character. (2) An excerpt or extract 

Morchella (ra6r-kel'&), n. [NL. (Dillenius, 
1719), < G. morchel, a mushroom: see morel 2 .] 
A genus of edible fungi of the division Hyme- 
nomycetes, having a fistular stalk and roundish 
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or conical pitted pileus. It includes M. escu- 
lenta , the morel. Other species of the genus 
are eaten. See morefi. 

mordacions (mdr-da'shus), a. [= OF. mordacc 
= Sp. Pg. mordaz = It. mordacc , < L. mordax 
(mordatP), biting, < mordere, bite : see mordant .] 

1. Biting; given to biting. — 2. Acrid; violent 
in action. 

Many of these [composts] are not only sensibly hot, but 
mordacious and burning. Evelyn , Terra. 

3. Sarcastic. 

mordaciously (mdr-da'shus-li), adv. In a mor- 
dacious or biting manner ; sarcastically. 

Buchanan, a learned though violent Scot, has morda - 
doudy taunted this tradition. 

Waterhouse , On Fortescue, p. 201. 

mordacity (mdr-das'i-ti), n. [< F. mordaciU 
= Sp. mordacidad = Pg. mordacidade = It. mor- 
da citd, < L. mordacita{t-)8y bitingness, < mordax 
(mordac-) x biting : see mordacious.] The prop- 
erty of being mordacious; bitingness. 

Such things as have very thin parts, yet notwithstanding 
are without all acrimony or mordacity, are very good sal- 
lets. Bacon, Hist. Life and Death, § 25. 

The facility of doggerel merely of Itself could not have 
yielded the exuberance of his [Skelton’s] humour and the 
mordacity of his satire. I. D’ Israeli, Amen, of Lit., 1. 818. 

mordant (mdr'dant), a. and ». [< ME. mor - 
daunt (def. II., 1), < OF. mordant. F. mordant = 
Sp. mordiente = Pg. mordente = It. mordente (> 
K mordent), < L. morden(t-)s , ppr. of mordere (> 
It. mordere = Sp. Pg. m order = F. mordre), bite, 
sting, prob. ong. *smordere = AS. smeortan , E. 
smart, sting: see smart, v. From L. mordere 
(pp. morsus) are also ult. E. mordacious , etc., 
morsel, morceau, remorse, etc., muzzle.] I. a. 1. 
Biting; keen; caustic; sarcastic; severe. 

It [salt] In physick is held for mordant , burning, cans- 
tike, and mundifleative. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxx. 10. 

2. Having the property of fixing colors. 

II. n. 1. A metal chape covering one end of 
a strap or belt, especially if so arranged as to 
hook into a clasp on the other end to facilitate 
securing the belt round the person. The mordant 
often forms with the belt-plate a single design, the deco- 
rated front being either as large as the plate or of such 
shape as to combine with it to form a circular or other 
regular figure. Also mourdant. 

Rychesse a girdelle badde upon, 

The bokele of it was of a stoon, . . . 

The mourdaunt , wrought in noble wise, 

Was of a stoon fulle precious. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 1094. 
2. In the fine arts: (a) Any corrosive liquid, 
such as aqua fortis, which will eat into a me- 
tallic or otner surface when applied to it in the 
process of etching. See etching . (b) A gluti- 
nous size used as a ground for gilding; a gold- 
mordant; an adhesive mixture for attaching 
gold-leaf to an indented dotted pattern as 
a picture-background. — 3. In dyeing, a sub- 
stance used to fix colors; a substance which 
has an affinity for, or which can at least pene- 
trate, the tissue to be colored, and which pos- 
sesses also the property of combining with the 
coloring matter employed, and of forming with 
it an insoluble compound within or about the 
fibers. Albumio, gluten, casein, gelatin, tannin, certain 
oils, certain acids, certain resins, alumina, soda, and lead 
salts, pure or in compounds, are used as mordants. A 
mordant is also termed a basis or base. 

Opposite is the best mordant to fix the color of your 
thought in the general belief. 

0. IF. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 272. 

mordant (mdr'dant), r. t . [< mordant , n.] To 
imbue or treat with a mordant. 

Before dyeing, cotton must therefore be mordanted; i. e. 
it must be charged with some substance or substances 
which cause it to take up the colour. 

Benedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 46. 

The cloth may be sumaced and mordanted as usual with 
tin, and then dyed. Workshop Beceipts, 1st ser., p. 88. 

mordantly (mdr'dant-li), adv . In a mordant 
manner. 

Mordella (mdr- del'll), n . [NL. (Linmeus. 
1758), < L. mordere , ’bite: see mordant.] An 



Mordtlla 8 -, punctata . 


a, larva ; b, pupa ; c, beetle, outline side view of female ; d, dor- 
sal view of same ; e, antenna, magnified : /. serrated tarsal claw, 
highly magnified. (Lines show natural sizes.) 
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important genus of beetles, typical of the fam- 
ily MordelUdw , characterized by the moderate 
subequilateral scute llum. These beetles are of 
■mall or medium sice, usually shining-black in color, and 
inhabit fungi or twigs. There are more than 100 species, 
most of which inhabit Europe or North and South Amer- 
ica, 17 being recorded as North American, as M. 8 -punctata. 
Mor&ellidae (mdr-del'i-de), n. pi. [NL. , < Mor- 
della + -idee.] A family of heteromerous Cole- 
op ter a, typified by the genus Mordella. They have 
the anterior coxal cavities open behind, the head strongly 
constricted at the base and suddenly narrowed behind, the 
lateral suture distinct, the base as wide as the elytra, the 
antennae filiform, and the hind coxae lamlniform. These 
insects resemble the Rhipiphoridce, but the antennas are 
filiform, and the thorax has a lateral suture ; they are of 
small sice, pubescent, and glistening-black. They are 
abundantly round on flowers, particularly on certain Com- 
posites. The larvae have short legs, the joints of which are 
Indistinct ; they live in fungi and twigs. The family was 
established by Stephens in 1832. 
mordenite (m6r'den-it), n. [< Morden (see def . ) 
+ -ite 2 .] A zeolitic mineral occurring in small 
hemispherical forms with a fibrous structure, 
whitish color, and silky luster. It is a hydrous sili- 
cate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, and is found 
near Morden in Nova Scotia. 

mordent (mdr'dent), n. [< It. mordente, in mu- 
sic, a beat, a turn, a passing shake, < mordente , 
biting, pungent : see mordant.'] In music: (a) 
A meloaic embeUishment, not so frequent now 
as formerly, consisting of a rapid alternation of 
a principal tone with a tone a half-step below it. 
It is single or thort when the ^ >vvv 

by- tone is used but once ; oth- 
erwise double or long. The 
signs for the single and dou- 
ble mordents are m* and /vw 
respectively. When the sup- 
plementary tone needs to 6e 
chromatically altered, a & (j, 
or fi is added below the sign. 

(6) Same as acciaeca - 
tura or passing trill (German Pralltriller), the 
latter oi which is also called an inverted mor- 
dent. 

mordente (mdr-den'te), n. [It.: see mordent.'] 
Same as mordent . 

mordert, n. and r. An obsolete form of murder. 
mordic&ncyt (mdr'di-kan-si), n. [< mordican(t) 
+ -cy.] A biting quality; corrosiveness. 

The mordicancy thus allay'd, be sure to make the mor- 
tar very clean, after having beaten Indian capsicum, be- 
fore you stamp any thing in it else. Evelyn, Acetaria, f 47. 

mordlcantf (m6r'di-kant), a. [= F. mordicant 
= Sp. Pg. It. mordicante l < LL. mordican(t-)s, 
ppr. of mo r dicare, bite, sting, < mordicus, biting, 
< L. mordere, bite : see mordant. ] Biting ; acrid. 

He presumes that the mordicant quality of bodies must 
proceed from a fiery ingredient. Boyle. 

mordic&tiont (mfir-di-ka'shon), n. [= P. mor- 
dication = Sp. mordicacion = Pg. mordicaftio = 
It. mordicazione , < LL. mordicatio(n-), a griping, 
lit. biting, < mordicare , op. mordicatus, bite : see 
mordican f.] The act of biting or corroding ; cor- 
rosion. 

Wise physicians should with all diligence inquire what 
simples nature yieldeth that have extream subtile parts, 
without any mordicabion or acrimony. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., f 692. 


Mordent. 

i, as written ; *, as performed. 


mordicative (mdr'di-ka-tiv), a. [= Sp. It. mor- 
dicativo; as mordicat{ion) + -ive.] Same as mor- 
dicant. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 774. 
mordret, n. and t’. An obsolete form of murder . 
more 1 (mor), a. and n. [Also dial. (Sc.) mare , 
mair; < ME. more, wor, earlier mare , mar, < AS. 
mdra = OS. mero = OFries. mdra = D. meer = 
MLG. mer, LG. meer = OHG. mero , MHG. mere , 
G. mehr = Icel. meiri = Sw. mera = Dan .mere 
= Goth, maiza ( for *majiza) (also with additional 
compar. suffix, ME. marere = D. meerder = MLG. 
merer , merder = OHG. mer or o, meror , MHG. 
merer, G. mehrer ), more, = L. major ( maior ), 
neut. majus ( maius ), more, greater (see also the 
adv.); with compar. suffix (Goth, -tea, E. -cr 3, 
etc.), from a positive *maa, existing in Teut. 
only in derivatives, as in the compar. more and 
mo, superl. most , and (prob.) in mickle , much, 
and found in L. magnus , great, Gr. ptyaq, great : 
see mickle ; much , main 2 , magnitude , etc. Cf. mo 
and most . ] I. a. 1. Greater: often indicating 
comparison merely, not absolutely but rela- 
tively greater, (a) In size or extent, as comparative of 
much in its original sense ‘great’ [Obsolete or archaic.] 

The more lyght sail be namid the son, 

Dymnes to wast be downe and be dale. 

York Plays, p. 11. 


The more part knew not wherefore they were come to- 
gether. Acts xix. 32. 

( b ) In number, especially as comparative of many. 

The children of Israel are more and mightier than we. 

Ex. I 9. 


They were more which died with hailstones than they 
whom the children of Israel slew with the sword. 

Josh. x. 11. 


I was walking a mile, 

More than a mile from the shore. 

Tennyson, Maud, lx. 


Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Tennyson, Morte d‘ Arthur, 
(c) In degree or intensity, especially as comparative of 
much or as exceeding a small or smaller quantity. 


Because he that first put them into a verse found, as it 
is to be supposed, a more sweetnesse in his owne eare to 
haue them so tymed. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 90. 

Her best is bettered with a more delight. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, l 78. 


Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

(tf) In rank, position, or dignity : opposed to less. 

And in or way homwarde we come to ye churche yt the 
Jacobyns holde, in the whiche place seynt James the more 
was hedyd by Herode. Sir B. Qityl/orde, Pylgrymage, p. 21. 

Likewise thou 

Art more thro’ Love, and greater than thy years. 

Tennyson, Love and Duty. 

2. Greater in amount, extent, number, or de- 
gree : the following noun being in effect a par- 
titive genitive: as, more land; wore light; more 
money; more courage. — 3. In addition; addi- 
tional: the adjective being before or after the 
noun, or in the predicate. 

There is two or three lords and ladies more married. 

Shak., M. N. D., iv. 2. 17. 


3. In addition; besides; again: qualified by 
such words as any , no, ever, never, once , twice, 
etc. , the two being in some cases also written 
together as one, as evermore, nevermore , and for- 
merly nomore. 

The jolly shepheard that was of yore 
Is nowe nor jollye nor shepeheard more. 

Spenser, Shep. CaL, September. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 

Shak., Hen. V.,ilL 1. 1. 

More and more, With continual increase. 

And alway more and more it doth encrese ; 

God wote I am no thing in hertys ease. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 741. 

Amou trespassed more and more. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 28. 
More by token, (a) In proof of this: a corroborative 
phrase. (6) Besides; indeed. 

Surely a dragon was killed there, for you may see the 
marks yet where his blood ran down, and m ore-by-token 
the place where it ran down is the easiest way up the hill- 
side. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 

More or less, about ; in round numbers : an expression 
denoting nearness, but excluding the idea of precision : 
as, five miles more or k».— None the more. Bee nonet.— 
Not the more. See not i.— To be no more, to be no 
longer living ; to be dead. 

Cassius is no more. flfto*., J. C., v. 8. 60. 


This one wrong more you add to wrong’s amount. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 187. 

A moment more, and Alhama would have been thrown 
open to the enemy. Irving, Granada, p. 66. 

The more the merrier. See merry i. 

II. m. 1. A greater quantity, amount, or num- 
ber. 

The children of Israel did so, and gathered, some more, 
some less. Ex. xvi 17. 

I heard thy anxious Coach-man say, 

It costs thee more in Whips than Hay. 

Prior, Epigram. 

When our attention passes from a shorter line to a longer, 
from a smaller spot to a larger, from a feebler light to a 
stronger, from a paler blue to a richer, from a march tune 
to a galop, the transition is accompanied in the synthetic 
field of consciousness by a peculiar feeling of difference, 
which is what we call the sensation of more,— more length, 
more expanse, more light, more blue, more motion. 

W. James, Mind, XII. 15. 

2. Something superior or further or in addition : 
corresponding to I., 2, with partitive genitive 
merged. 

Tts not in mortals to command success ; 

But we 'll do more, Sempronius ; we 'll deserve it. 

Addison, Cato, 1. 2. 

Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ii. 92. 

3f. Persons of rank ; the great. 

The remenant were anhanged moore and lease. 

Chaucer, Doctor’s Tale, 1. 275. 

Where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and less have given him the revolt 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 4. 12. 

TO make more Of. See tnaJIrei. 
more 1 (mor), adv. [Also dial. (Sc.) mare, mair ; 
< ME. more, mare, etc., < AS. mare = OFries. 
mar , mer == MD. mer , D. meer = MLG. mer , me 
— OHG. mer , MHG. mer, mere , G. mehr = Icel. 
meirr = Sw. mer , mer a = Dan . mer, mere = Goth. 
mais , adv., more; prop. neut. of the adj.: see 
more*, a. Cf. mo.j 1. In a greater extent, 
quantity, or degree. 

Sothli for sothe no seg vnder heuene 
Ne sei 3 e neuer no route arai 3 ed more beter. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4279. 

Israel loved Joseph more than all his children. 

Gen. xxxvll. 8. 

If it be a high point of wisdom in every private man, 
much more is it in a Nation to know it self. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., 11L 

I fear myself more than I fear the Devil, or Death. 

Howell , Letters. 1L 53. 

Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 

At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 

Pope, Essay on Man, li. 76. 

[In this sense more is regularly used to modify an adjective 
or adverb and form a comparative phrase, having the same 
force and effect as the comparative degree made by the 
termination -er * : as, more wise (wiser), more wisely ; more 
illustrious, more illustriously ; more contemptible ; more 
durable. It may be used before any adjective or adverb 
which admits oi comparison, and is generally used with 
words of more than two syllables, in which the use of the 
suffix -er would be awkward : as, more curious, more emi- 
nent, etc. ; formations like curiowser, virtuouser, etc., being 
avoided, though occasionally used in older writers. For- 
merly more was venr often used superfluously in the com- 
parative: as, more better , braver, fitter, mightier, etc.] 

2. Further; to a greater distance. 

And yet we ascendid mor and came to theplace wher 
ower Savyor Crist seying and be holdyng the Cftle of Jhe- 
rusalem vpon Palme of Son n day wepte. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 29. 
80 leagues we sayled more Northwards not finding any 
Inhabitants. Quoted in Cope. John Smith's Works, 1. 176. 


more 1 t (mor), r. t. [< ME. moren (= MLG. meren, 
mereren = OHG. mer on, MHG. meren, G . mehren ) ; 

< more 1 , a.] To make more ; increase ; enhance. 

What he will make lease he lesseth. 

What he will make more he moreth. 

Cower , Oonf. AmanL, viL 

It is ordeyned that the Aldirman and maistres achul 3 if 
no clothyng to nopersoue In morung the pris of theliuere. 

English Cuds (E. E. T. S.), p. 451. 

more 2 t (mor), n. [< ME. more, moore, < AS. moru, 
also more , f., and in comp, mora , m., a root, = 
MD. moore = OHG. mor aha, morhd , mora, MHG. 
more, mohre , G. mohre , also in comp, mohr-nibe , 
a carrot; ult. origin unknown. Cf. morel 2 .] 1. 
A root ; stock. 

Al hit com of one More that vs to dethe brou 3 te, 

And that va to lyue axein thorwh Ihesus that vs bougie. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.X p. 19. 

She that was soothfaate, crop and moore, 

Of al his lust or joyea heretofore. 

Chaucer ; Troll us, v. 25. 

2. A plant. 

And all the earth far underneath her feete 
Was dight with flowers : . . . 

Tenne thousand mores of sundry sent and hew. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. viL 10. 

more 2 ), v. t. [ME. moren ; < more 2 , w.] To 
root up. 

The erchebiasope’s wodes ek the king het ech on, . . . 
That ech tre were vp moved that it ne spronge n am ore there. 

Rob. of Gloucester p. 499. 

more 3 (rnor), n. If. An obsolete form of moor 1 . 
—2. A hill. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
more 4 t (rnor), n. [ME., also moore , mour, in 
comp, also mur-, ( AS. mor-, mur - = D. moer- 
= OHG. mor-, mur - (in comp.) = OF. more , 
meure , < L. mortis, a mulberry-tree, morum, a 
mulberry, < Gr. fitipov, pdpov, a mulbernr, popia, 
a mulberry-tree. Hence, in comp., ME. mor- 
berie,*molberie, mulberie , moolberie, now mul- 
berry: see mulberry. Cf. morat and murrey.] 
A mulberry-tree, Morus nigra. 
more 5 f, n. [ME., < L. mora, delay: see mora 1 .] 
Delay. 

That gan to hem clerly certify®, 

Withoute more, the childis dwellynge place. 
Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antlq. 184, f. 24. ( HaUiweU .) 

-more 1 . [<ME. -more; being the adv. more , used 
after the analogy of -most taken as the adverb 
most, but really of diff. origin (see -most), as a 
formative of comparison.] A formative of com- 

E arison, indicating the comparative degree. It 
used with adjectives or adverbs, the superlative being 
expressed by -most: as, furthermore, innermore, outermore , 
etc. In some instances, as evermore, forevermore, never- 
more, the more is merely the adverb more 1 used inten- 
sively. 

-more 2 . See -mor. 

Mores (mo're-e), n.pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 1833), 
< Morus + -eee .] A tribe of dicotyledonous 
plants of the apetalous order Urticacece , typified 
by the genus Morus , and characterized by pen- 
dulous ovules and indexed filaments reversing 
the anthers in the bud. it contains 28 genera, in- 
cluding the mulberries and the Osage orange. They are 
generally trees or shrubs with a milky juice, 
moreen (mo-ren'), n. [Formerly moireen ; prob. 
< F. *moirine, a conjectural trade-name, < moire, 
mohair: see mohair, moire.] A fabric of wool, 
or very often of cotton and wool, similar to tam- 
my, commonly watered, but sometimes plain. 
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It is used for petticoats, bathing-dresses, etc., 
and the heavier qualities for curtains. 

The gaudy buff -coloured trumpery moreen which Mrs. 
Proudie had deemed good enough for her husband’s own 
room. Trollope, Barch ester Towers, v. 

morees, W. [Origin obscure.] English cotton 
cloths made for exportation, as to Africa. Diet, 
of Needlework . 

more-handt, n. [ME. more hand , more-hand; 

< more 1 + hand.'] More. 

To make the quen that watj so gonge, 

What morehond moate he a-cheue? 

Alliterative Form* (ed. Morris), L 474. 

more-hough (mor'bok), n. Same as blcnd-tca ter. 

morelsh (mor'ish), a. Same as morish. 

morel 1 (mor'el or mo-rel'), andn. [I. a. < OF. 
morel , moreau , dark-colored, blackish (morel, mo - 
reau, n., a dark horse), F. moreau , black, = It. 
morello, dark-colored, blackish, tawny, murrey, 

< ML. moreUus, maureUus , dark, blackish, appar. 
dim. of L. Maurus, a blackamoor, Moor (see 
Moor*), but perhaps equiv. to L. morulus, black- 
ish, * black and blue/ dim., < morum, a mulberry : 
see more*. Hence the surname Morell } Mor- 
rell, Morrill. II. n. In def. 2, < It. morello , dark- 
colored: see the adj. In def. 3, also morellc , 
formerly morrell , < ME. * morelle, moreole , < F. 
morelle = Pr. morella = Pg. moritha = It. morel- 
la , nightshade; prop. fern, of the adj.: see I.] 

1. a. Dark-colored ; blackish. 

TL n. If. A dark-colored horse ; hence, any 
horse. 

Have gode, now, my gode morel, 

On many ft stour thou hast served me wel. 

MS. AshmoU S3, f. 49. ( HaUiweU .) 

2. A kind of cherry. See morello. 

Morel Is a black cherry, fit for the conservatory before 
it be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw. Mortimer. 

3. Garden nightshade, Solatium nigrum. See 
nightshade . Also morelle . 

Thou seest no wheat helleborus can bring, 

Nor barley from the madding morrell spring. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas. (Mares.) 

morel 2 (mor'el or mo-rel' ), n. [Also moril ; = D. 
morilje, morille ; < F. morille , dial, mer outlie, me- 
roule, a mushroom, < OHG. morhela , MHG. mor- 
hely morchel, G. morchel (> Dan. morkel = Sw. 
murkla ), a mushroom, dim. of OHG. moraha , 
morhdy etc., a root, carrot: see more 2 .] An ed- 
ible mushroom; specifically, Morchella esev len- 
to, which grows abundantly in Europe, particu- 
larly in England, as well as in many parts of the 
United States. It is much used to flavor gravies, and 
Is also dressed fresh in various ways ; it is sometimes em- 
ployed Instead of the common mushroom, Agaricus cam- 
pcstris, to make catchup. 

Spungy morels in strong ragouts are found, 

And in the soup the slimy snail is drowned. 

Gay, Trivia, iii. 208. 

morelandt. n. An obsolete form of moorland. 

Morelia (mo-re'li-tt),n. [NL.(J. E. Gray, 1831).] 

1. An Australian genus of pythons or rock- 
snakes, of the family Pythonidw, having the ros- 
tral plate and several of the labials pitted. They 
grow to a large sise, some being 10 feet long. M. spilotes 
is known as the diamond-make, and M. variegata as the 
carpet-snake. 

2. [/. c.] A python of the genus Morelia. 

moreUe (mo-rel'), n. Same as morel 1, 3. 

morello (mo-rei'd), n. [< It. morello , dark-col- 
ored: see morel 1 .] A kind of cherry with a 
dark-red skin, becoming nearly black if allowed 
to hang long. The flesh is deep purplish-red, tender, 
Juicy, and aoiaT It is a standard cherry, much used in 
cooking and preserved in brandy. Also moriUon. 

more majoram (mo're ma-jo'rum). [L.: more, 
abl. of mos , manner (see moral ) ; majorum , gen. 
of majoreSy ancestors, pi. of major, compar. of 
magnus, great: see major . ] After the manner 
of (our) ancestors. 

morendo (mo-ren'do). [It., ppr. of mor ire , < 
L. moriy. die : see mort 1 .] In music , dying away ; 
diminuendo at the end of a cadence. 

morenesst (mor'nes), n. [< more 1 4* -ness.] 
Greatness; superiority. 

Moreness of Christ’s vicars is not measured by worldly 
moreness. Wydif, Letter, in Lewis's Life, p. 284. 

moreover (mor-o'vdr), adv. [< more 1 4- over.] 
Beyond what has been said; further; besides; 
also; likewise. 

The English Consult of Aleppo is absolute of hiroselfe, 

. . . expert in their language, . . . being moreooer of such 
a spirit as not to be dan ted. Sandy s, Travail es, p. 66. 

more-pork (mor 'pork'), n. [An imitative 
name.] 1. In Tasmania, a kind of goatsucker, 
Podargus cuvieri. 

Somewhere, apparently at an Immense distance, a more- 
pork was chanting his monotonous cry. 

H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyu, xxxl. 
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2. In New Zealand, a kind of owl, Sceloglaux 
novce-zelandice. H. Newton. 

Morescot (mo-res'ko), a. [< It. Moresco , Moor- 
ish : see Moresque , MoriscoT] An obsolete form 
of Moresque. 

The said mamedlne is of siluer, haulng the Moresco 
atarnpe on both sidea. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 272. 

Moreskt, a. and n. An obsolete form of Mo- 
resque. 

Moresque (mo-resk'), a. and n. [Formerly also 
Moresk (also 'Moresco, Morisco , Morisk); < F. 
mores que, formerly also morisque, < It. moresco 
= Sp. Pg. morisco, < ML. Moriscus, Moorish: 
see Moorish 2. Cf. Morisco (< Sp.) and morris 1 
(< F.).] I. a. Moorish; of Moorish design, or 

of design imitating Moorish work Moresque 

dancet. Same as morris-dance. 

II, n. A style of decoration by means of flat 
patterns, interlacings, simple scrolls, and the 
like, and usually in crude color or in slight re- 
lief on metal-work, founded upon Moorish deco- 
ration. Also spelled Mauresque. 

Moreton Bay chestnut. See bean-tree and 
chestnut. 

Moreton Bay flg. A fig-tree, Ficus macrophylla , 
of eastern Australia. 

Moreton Bay pine. Same as hoop-pine. 
moreynet, n. An obsolete form of murrain. 
morfewt, w. See morphew. 
morfondt, v. i. and t. [Also morfoundre ; < OF. 
morfondre , take cold, become chilled; prob. < 
morve, mucus, rheum, also glanders, 4* fondre . 
pour: see founds.] To take cold; have a cola 
in the head ; also, to affect with cold : said of 
horses. 

In Galyce the ryuers be troublous and coolde, and bycause 
of the snowes that dyscende downe fro me the mountaynes, 
wherby they and theyr horses, after theyr trauayle all 
the daye in the hote sone, shall be morfoundred or they 
be ware. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. lxxx. 

I morfonde as a horse dothe that wexeth styff e by taking 
of a sodayne colde, je me morfons. Palsgrave. 

morfondt, n. [Also mor found, morefound; < 
morfond , v.] A disease in a horse occasioned 
by its taking cold. Halliwell. 

Of the Sturdy, Turning-evill or More found. 

Treatise on Diseases of Cattle. (Nates.) 

morfrey (mfir'fri), n . [A corruption of hermaph- 
rodite.] A kind of cart. See the quotation. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

A cart that may also be used as a waggon is, it seems, 
known locally as a hermaphrodite, but tne word has in 
popular use become morfrey. 

Athenctum, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 145. 

morgaget, n. and r. An obsolete spelling of 
mortgage. 

morganatic (m6r-ga-nat'ik), a . [= F. morga- 
naUqxtc = Sp. morgandtico = Pg. It. morganatico 
(cf. D. G. morganatisch = Sw. Dan. morgana- 
tisk),< ML .morganaticus (also morganicus ) (with 
accom. L. term, -atieus , -i cue), of the morning; 
fern, morganatica (also morganica ), equiv. to 
morgangifa, < OHG. morgangeba, MHG. morgen- 
gdbe , G. morgengabe = I). MLG. morgengave = 
Sw. morgongafva = Dan. morgengave = AS. mor- 
gengifu , a morning-gift, < * morgen, morn, + 
gifu, gift, < gif on, give: see mom, morrow, and 
gift. Cf. morning-gift.] An epithet noting a 
marriage of a man of high rank to a woman 
of lower station which is contracted with a 
stipulation that neither she nor the issue, if 
any, shall claim his rank or property in conse- 
quence ; pertaining to a marriage of a woman 
of high rank to a man of lower station : hence 
applied also to a wife or a husband who has 
agreed to such a marriage contract. Such unions 
are also called left-handed marriages, because at the nup- 
tial ceremony the left hand is often given, 
morganatical (m6r-ga-nat'i-kal), a. [< mor- 
ganatic 4- -al . ] Same as morganatic . 
morganatically (m6r-ga-nat'i-kal-i), adv. In 
the manner of a morganatic marriage, 
morganizet (m6r'gan-iz), v . t. [< Morgan (see 
defT) + -ize.] To assassinate secretly, in order 
to prevent or punish disclosures, as the Free- 
masons were said to have done in the case of 
William Morgan in 1826 . 
morgay (m6r ga), n. [< W. margi, dogfish, lit. 

* sea-aog/ < mor , sea (see mere 1 ), + ri, dog (see 
hound).] The small spotted dogfish or bounce, 
a kind of shark, Scyllium canicida. it is regarded 
as a pest by fishermen, whose bait it takes. When proper- 
ly cooked, its flesh is not unpalatable. [Prov. Eng. ] 
morgeline (m6r'gel-in), n. [< F. morsgcline, L. 
morsus gallince , henbit (Prior).] A plant, Ve- 
ronica hedcrifolia. 

morgen (mfir'gen), n. [< D. morgen = MLG. 
morgen = OHG. morgan , morgon, MHG. G. mor- 
gen, a measure of surface.] A measure of sur- 


morigerons 

face, now or formerly in use in Germany and 
elsewhere in Europe. It has varied considerably in 
extent The Berlin morgen is equal to about 0.631 acre. 
It is said to have been 2.0070 acres in Amsterdam. The 
word was frequently used in old conveyances of property 
along the Hudson river in the United States. 

Two morgens of arable land opposite Stony-polnt [Note 
3. Four acres. ] A. J. Weise, Hist Troy. p. 11. 

Seven morgens of land were equal to fifteen acres. 

MunseU, Annals of Albany, X. 170. 

morgivet, n. [< AS. morgengifu: see morga- 
natic . morning-gift.] Same as morning-gift . 

morglayt (mfir'gla), w. [Same as claymore, the 
elements being inverted.] 1. Same as clay- 
more. 

They can Inform yon of a kind of men 
Thai first undid the profit of those trades 
By bringing up the form of carrying 
Their morglays in their hands. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, 1. 1. 

2. [can.] The name given to the famous sword 
of Sir Bevis of Arthurian legend. 

And how fair Joslan gave him Arnndel bis steed. 

And Morglay his good sword. Drayton, Polyoibion, iL 

morgue 1 (m6rg), w. [< F. morgue, a haughty 
demeanor, haughtiness, arrogance, conceit, for- 
merly a sad or severe countenance, a solemn 
or sour visage, < OF. morguer , look at solemnly 
or sourly, F. brave, defy; origin obscure.] 
Haughty demeanor ; hauteur. [Kare.] 

The absence in him [Gladstone] of aristocratical exclu- 
siveness Is one of the causes of his popularity. But not 
only is he free from morgue . he has also that rarest and 
crowning charm In a man who has triumphed as he has, 
been praised as he has : he is genuinely modest. 

M. Arnold, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 652. 

morgue 2 (m6rg), n. [< F. morgue, a morgue, 
a transferred use of OF. morgue, 4 ‘in the chas- 
telet of Paris, a certain chair wherein a new- 
come prisoner is set, and must continue some 
hours, without stirring either head or hand, 
that the keepers ordinary servants may the 
better take notice of his face and favour” 
(Cotgrave); < morguer, look at solemnly or 
sourly: see morgue 1 .] A place where the 
bodies of persons found dead are exposed, that 
they may De claimed by their friends ; a dead- 
house. 

moria (mo'ri-&), n. [NL., < Gr. yupia, folly, < 
ywpdc, > L. mortis, foolish.] In med., foolish- 
ness; fatuity. Dunglison. 

Morian (mo'ri-an), n. [Also Murrian; < OF. 
Morien, Moryen, also Moriaine, F. dial. Manrien, 
Moriane , Mouriane, a Moor, < ML. Morus, a Moor 
(of. Mauritania, Mauritania): see Moor*.] A 
Moor; a blackamoor. [Archaic.] 

A faire pearl e In a Murrians eare cannot make him 
white. Lyly , Euphues and his England, p. 315. 

The Morions' land [authorized version, "Ethiopia,” 
translating Cush ] shall soon stretch out her hands to uod. 

Book cf Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps. lxvlii. 81. 

moribund (mor'i-bund), a. and n. [= F. mori- 
bond = Sp. Pg. moribmido = It. moribotido , < L. 
moribundus, dying, < mori , die: see mart 1 , mor- 
tal.] I. a. In a dying state. 

The patient was comatose and moribund. 

Copland , Diet. Tract Medicine, art Apoplexy. (Latham.) 

He seems at least to have tacitly acknowledged that his 
sanguinary adventure in statesmanship was moribund. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 843. 

H. n. A dying person. Wright . 

moricet, n. An obsolete form of morris 1 . 

morigeratet (mo-rij'e-rat), v. i. [< L. moriqe- 
ratus, pp. of morigerari (> It. morigerare = Sp. 
Pg. monger ar), comply with, < monger us, com- 
plying: see morigerous.] To obey; comply. 
Cockeram. 

morigeratet (mo-rij'e-rat), a. [< L. morigera - 
tus: see morigerate , €.] Obedient. 

Than the armies that wente fro Borne were as well dis- 
ciplined and morigerate as the schooles of the phUoso- 
phiers that were in Greece. Golden Boke, IL 

morigerationt (mo-iij-e-ra'shon), v. [< OF. 
morigeration = Sp. morigeracton = Pg. morige- 
ratfio, < L. monger a tio(n-), compliance, < mo- 
rigerari, comply with: see morigerate.] Obe- 
dience; compliance; obsequiousness. 

Not that I can tax or condemn the morigeration or ap- 
plication of learned men to men of fortune. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 

That fond morigeration to the mistaken customs of the 
age. Evelyn , To Hon. Robert Boyle. 

Courtesie and Morigeration will gaine mightily upon 
them [the Spaniards). Howell, Forrelne 1 ravell, p. 29. 

morigeroU8t (mo-rij'e-rus), a. [< L. morigerus , 
complying, obsequious, < mos (mor-), custom, 
manner, + gercre, carry.] Obedient; compli- 
ant; obsequious. 

But they would honour his wife as the prlncesse of the 
world, and be morigerous to him as the commander of 
their soules. Patient Grisel, p. 6. (HaUiweU.) 
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moril 

moril n. See morel 2 . 

morilliform ( mo-ril'i-fdrm ) , a . [< viorel 2 , moril , 
+ h. forma, shape.] Having the shape or ap- 
pearance of a morel or moril. See morel 2 . 
morillon (mo-ril'on), n. [< F. morillon , a shel- 
drake, also a kind of black grape (Cotgrave), < 
OF. morel , dark : see morel 1 .] 1. The golden- 
eye, C languid glaucion : so called with reference 
to the black head, neck, and back. Pennant , 
Arc. Zo31., 1785. — 2. Same as morello. 

MorUlons we have from Germany and other places be- 
yond sea; . . . the outer side is like a honey-combe. 

Aubrey's Royal Soc . MS. 

morin (mo'rin), n. [< L. morns, mulberry-tree 
(see Morus), + -in 2 .] A yellow coloring matter 
obtained from fustic, Chlorophora tinctoria. 
Morinda (mo-rin'da), n. [NL. (Vaillant, 1722), 
so called from the shape and color of its fruit, 
and its locality; irreg. < L. morus , the mulber- 

E ry, 4- Indicus, Indian.] A genus of rubiaceous 
lants, type of the tribe Morindece , distinguished 
y its small heads of many confluent flowers. 
About 40 species are known, all tropical, mainly in Asia 
and Oceania, a few in Africa and America. They are 
ahrubs or trees, with white flowers in axillary or terminal 
clusters, and opposite leaves. M. citrifolia and M . tinctoria, 
and sometimes all species of the genus, are called Indian 
mulberry. These and other species yield important dyes. 
See ocA2, ach-root, al-root M. Royoc of the West Indies 
has the name yaw-weed. Seven fossil species have been 
described, all from the Tertiary of Europe. 

Morindea (mo-rin'de-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1830), < Morinda 4- -ece .] A tribe of 
plants of the order Bubiacete. It is characterised 
by an ovary of from two to four cells, each with one ovule 
attached to the partition, and contains 10 genera and 
about 60 species, all tropical trees or shrubs. 

morinel (mor'i-nel), ». [< F. morinelle , dim., < 
L. morus , < Or. fujpdg, silly.] The dotterel, 
Endromias morinellus : so called from its appa- 
rent stupidity. See cut under dotterel. 
Moringa (mo-rin g'gji), n. [NL. (A. L. de Jus- 
sieu, 1789) ; from its native name in Malabar.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous trees, 
forming the order Moringece , and characterized 
by a disk investing the tube of the calyx, ten 
stamens, five one-celled anthers, and an ovary of 
one cell with three parietal placentse and many 
ovules. Three species are known, natives of northern 
Africa, western Asia, and the East Indies. They have 
white or red flowers in axillary panicles, long pods, and 
twice, or thrlce pinnate alternate leaves. One species, 
perhaps two, are important for which see ben-nut, ben-oil , 
horseradish-tree, and nephritic wood (under wood). 

Moringaceae (mo-ring-ga'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1846), < Moringa 4- -acece . J A syn- 
onym for Moringece. 

Moringea (mo-nn 'je-e ),n. pi. [NL. ( R. Brown, 
1826), < Moringa 4- -ece .] An anomalous order 
of plants, polypetalous, but allied to the Gamo- 
petalce , consisting of the single genus Moringa. 
Moringua (mo-ring'gu-a), n. [NL.] A genus 
of mursBnoid fishes founded by Sir John Rich- 
ardson in 1845, type of the family Moringuidce. 
M. lumbriooides is of worm-like appearance, the vertical 
flna being reduced to a fold around the end of the tail. 

Moringnida (mo-ring-gu'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Moringua 4- -idee.] A family of muronoid apo- 
dal fishes represented by the genus Moringua. 
They are of eel-like form, with specially elongated ab- 
dominal region ; the heart is situated far behind the gills, 
and the pterygopalatine arch and opercular apparatus are 
imperfect The several species inhabit Oriental seas. Also 
Ptyobranchina. 

Morin’8 apparatus. [After the French inven- 
tor A. J. Morin (1795-1880).] An apparatus 
designed to illustrate the laws of falling bodies. 
It consists of a light wooden cylinder covered with paper, 
made to rotate uniformly about a vertical axis, in front of 
which falls a small weight, guided by two light wires. A 
pencil attached to the falling weight traces out on the 
paper of the rotating cylinder a line which, so long as the 
effect of the air-resistance is negligible, is found to be 
a parabolic curve. The distance fallen through is thus 
shown to vary according to the square of the time, in ac- 
cordance with the theoretical law. 

Morio (md'ri-6), n. [NL., < L. mono , a fool, a 
monster.] 1. In entom., a genus of caraboid bee- 
tles, containing such as M. monilicornis of the 
southern United States. The genus pertains to the 
•caritld section of Carabidcs, and is sometimes made type 
of a family Morionidos. It Is of wide distribution, but nas 
only about 25 species. These are mainly South American, 
but some are found in Africa, the East Indies, and Aus- 
tralia, and 2 in Europe. One occurs in the United States. 
Lair e\Ue, 1810. 

2. A genus of mollusks. Montfort , 1810. 
morion 1 (mo'ri-on), n. [Formerly also morian , 
morrion, murrion , murrian ; < OF. (and F.) mori- 
on = It. morione = Pg. morrido , < Sp. morrion , a 
morion, prob. < morra , the crown of the head, < 
tnorro, anything round; cf. moron, a hillock; per- 
haps < Basque murua , a hill.] A form of helmet 
of iron, steel, or brass, somewhat like a hat in 
shape, often with a crest or comb over the top, 



Morion of Spanish make, with comb; 16th century. 


and without beaver or vizor, introduced into 
England from France or Spain about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 

Swords, Morrions, Pouldrons, Vaunt-brace, Pikes, A Lances 
Are no defence, but rather hinderancea. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, IL, The Vocation. 
I have provided me a morion, tor fear of a clap on a 
coxcomb. Ford, Lover's Melancholy, iv. 2. 

Their beef they often in their murrions stew'd. 

IP. King , Art of Cookery. 
Cockscomb morion. See cockscomb. — S panish m orion, 
a form of morion which has a broad brim like a hat as con- 
trasted with the combed morion. 

morion 2 (mo'ri-on), n. [Appar. short for L. 
mor morion, a kind of dark-brown rock-crystal.] 
A variety of smoky quartz having a very dark- 
brown or nearly black color, it is probably the 
same as the mormorion of Pliny, although some writers 
refer this to black tourmalin. 

Morionida (mo-ri-on'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Mo- 
rio(n-) 4- -id<r.] A family of caraboid Coleop- 
tera, named from the genus Morio . They have the 
middle cox® separate, ana the fore legs more or less en- 
larged at the tip. There are about 12 genera, mainly 
discriminated by the peculiarities of the elytial sfcri®. 
Though the species are not numerous, they are distrib- 
uted throughout most of the warm portions of the globe. 

mcnriopl&sty (mo'ri-o-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. pdpiov, 
dim. of pdpoc, a part,* + nkaards, verbal adj. of 
nkaoonv, form.] In surg ., the repair of lost or 
in jured parts ; autoplasty; plastic surgery. 
MorifiCO (mo-ris'ko), a. and n. [Formerly 
also Morisko (and Morisk) ; < Sp. morisco : see 
Moorish 2 , Moresque , morris *.] I. a. Same as 
Moresque. 

They trim it with paint fitter themortseo manner. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels In Africa, p. 129. 
A piece of as good Morisco work as any I had yet seen. 

H. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, tttI 

H. n. 1. In Span, hist., a person of the Moor- 
ish race ; a Moor. The name was applied to the Moors 
after their conquest by the Spaniards ; they were expelled 
from Spain in 1609. 

These two circumstances leave no reasonable doubt that 
the writer of the poem was one of the many Moriscos who 

. . . had forgotten their native language and adopted that 
of their conquerors. Ticknor, 8pan. lit, L 88. 

2f. The language of the Moors of Spain. 

He, leaping in front of all, set hand to his falchion, and 
said, In morisco, let none of you that are here stir. . . . The 
Moors, hearing their master say so, were marvellously 
amazed. Shrtton, tr. of Don Quixote, Iv. 14. (Latham.) 

3f. The Moorish dance known also as morris- 
dance. — 4t. A dancer of the morris-dance. 

I have seen 

Him caper upright like a wild Morisco. 

Shaking the bloody darts as he his bells. 

Shot., 2 Hen. VL, UL 1. 885. 
5. A dance performed by one person, differing 
from the morris-dance. See the last quotation. 
Your wit skips a morisco. Marston, What you Will, iv. 1. 
To this purpose were taken vp at Rome these forraine 
exercises of vaulting and dancing the MoriAe. 

HakewUl, Apology, p. 365. 
The Morisco or Moor dance Is exceedingly different from 
the morris-dance, . . . being performed by the castanets, 
or rattles, at the end of the fingers, and not with bells at- 
tached to various parts of the dress. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 809 . 

0f. The stylo of architecture or ora amenta tion 
commonly called Moorish. 
morish (mor'ish), a. [< more 1 4- -Mfl.] 1. Such 
that more is needed ; insufficient. [Prov. Eng.] 
Lady S. How do yon like this tea, Colonel? 

Col. Well enough, Madam, but methinks it is a little 
moreish. 

Lady S. Oh, Colonel, I understand yon ; Betty, bring the 
cannister. Swift, Polite Conversation, L 

2. Such that more is desired; nice. [Colloq.] 
Moriskt, Morisk of, a. and n. Obsolete forms of 
Morisco. 

Morisoni&n (mor-i-so'ni-an), a. and n. [< Mori- 
son (see def. of Morisonianism) 4- -ian.] I. a. 
Pertaining to Morisonianism. 

II. n. A member of the Evangelical Union. 
See Morisonianism. 

Morisonianism (mor-i-sd'ni-an-izm), 11 . [< 
Morisonian 4- -w»,] The system of doctrines 


Mormon 

professed by one of the religious denominations 
of Scotland, the Evangelical Union (which see, 
under evangelical ). [The terms Morisonian and Mori- 
sonianism, derived from the name of James Morison, one 
of the originators of the body, are now very little used.] 
morkint (mdr'kin), n. [For *mortkin, < OF. 
mortekine, mortccine , morticine — Olt. morticino , 
“any dead carrion” (Florio) (Ir. muirtchenn = 
W. buram), < ML. morticinum , a beast that has 
died or disease, neut. of L. morticinus, that has 
died (as an animal), dead, hence carrion, < 
mor{t-)8, death: see morfl. Cf. mortling.] A 
beast that has died by sickness or mischance, 
or (according to Halliwell) that is the product 
of an abortive birth. 

Could he not sacrifice 
Some sorry morkin that unbidden dies? 

Bp. Hall, Satires, III. iv. 4. 
morl (m6rl), n. [Appar. a native name.] An 
Asiatic deer, Cervus wallichi . 
morlandt, n. An obsolete form of moorland . 
morling, mortling (radr'-, m6rt'ling), n. [< 
mort 2 4- -lingi. Cf. morkin .] 1. A sheep or 

other animal dead by disease. 

A wretched, withered mortling , and a piece 

Of carrion, wrapt up in a golden fleece. 

Fasciculus Florum, p. 86. (Fares.) 
2. Wool from a dead sheep. Blount. 
morlop (mdr'lon), n. [Origin obscure.] A vari- 
ety or jasper pebble found in New South Wales. 
See the quotation. 

Amongst the jasper pebbles are some of pale mottled 
tints of yellow, pink, drab, brown, bluish gray, Ao. These 
are termed monops by the miners, and are regarded by 
them with much favor, sb they say that they never find 
one in the dish without diamonds accompanying It. 

U. S. Cons. Report (188ti\ No. 70, p. 819. 

mormaer (mdr'm&r), n. [< Gael, mormhaor , 
high steward, < mor, great, + maor, steward. Cf. 
maormor. 1 Same as maormor. 
mormaersnip (mor'mftr-ship), n. [< mormaer 
4- -ship.] Tne office of a mormaer or maormor. 

From these mormaerships, which correspond with the 
ancient mor tuatha, came roost, if not all, the ancient 
Scottish earldoms. Kncyc. Brit, X. 800. 

mormalt (m6r'mal), n. [< ME. mormal , mor- 
mall, morimal, morrimaL marmole , mortmain < 
OF. mortmal, mormal , F. mort mat, OF. also 
malmort, < ML. malum mortuum , an old sore, an 
evil: malum, neut. of malus , bad, evil ; mortuum, 
neut. of mortuus, dead: see morfl.] A cancer 
or gangrene ; an old sore. 

Gret harm was it, as it thoughts me, 

That on his schyne a mormal hadde he. 

Chaucer , Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 886. 

Luxiria ys a lyther mormale. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Kurnivall), p. 218. 
They will give him a quantity of the quintessence shall 
serve him to cure kibes or the mormal o’ the shin. 

B. Jonson, Mercury Vindicated, 
mormeluchet, n. [< Gr. poppok{)Kr}, uoppo/meiov, 
poppokvKeiov . poppokvKiov, a bugbear, hobgoblin, < 
poppoAt 'TTf ooai , also pdppvoaeatfai, frighten, scare, 
be scared, < poppb, a bugbear.] A hobgoblin; 
a bugbear. 

They hear and see many times, devils, bugbears, and 
mormeluches. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 669. 

monno (mdr'mo), n. £NL. in sense 2, < Gr. 
poppu , also poppLv, a hideous she-monster, a 
bugbear.] If. A bugbear; false terror. 

One would think by this play the devils were mere mor- 
mos and bugbears, fit only to fright children and fools. 

Jeremy Collier , English Stage, p. 192. (HalliwtU.) 
The mormos and bugbears of a frighted rabble. 

WarburUm, Prodigies, p. 8a 
2. [cap.] In entom., a genus of noctuid moths 
of the subfamily Amnhipyrim p, erected by Hflb- 
ner in 1816, having tne tufted abdomen extend- 
ed beyond the hind wings. The only species, 
M. maura, is distributed throughout Europe. 
Mormon 1 (mdr'mon), n. fNL., < Gr. poppLv, a 
bugbear: see mortno.] In sool ., the name, 
generic or specific, of several animals, (a) In 
mammal.: (1) [f. c.l The specific name of the mandrill, a 
baboon, Cynocephalus mormon. 8ee mandrill. (2) A ge- 
nus of such baboons founded by Lesson, 1840. M. leucophce- 
us is the drllL 8ee Cynocephalus. (6) In omith . , a genus 
of puffins of the family Alcidaf, founded by Illiger, 1811; 
now more frequently called Fratercula. M. arcticu* is a 
current name of the common pnffin ; M. cirratus, of the 
tufted puffin. See Fratercula, Lunda, and cut under pqjln. 
Mormon 2 (mOr'mon), n. [Prop, attrib. use (the 
Mormon Church, Bible, etc.) of Mormon, one of 
the characters of the “ Book of Mormon,” from 
whom it derives that name.] An adherent of a 
religious body in the United States, which calls 
itself “ The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints.” This denomlnatior was founded in 1880 
by Joseph Smith, a native of Sharon, Vermont The gov- 
ernment of the church is a hierarchy consisting of two or- 
ders of priesthood, an order of Mefchisedek (the higher) 
and an Aaronlc or lesser order. The former is presided 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

USED IN THE ETYMOLOGIES AND DEFINITIONS 


S'.: 


abL ablative. 

I flC. lOOOtttlTO. 

acoom accommodated, accom- 

modation. 

act active. 

adv adverb. 

AF Anglo French. 

.agriculture. 

Anglo- Latin. 

alg algebra. 

Amer. American. 

.anatomy. 

.ancient 
..antiquity. 

aor. aoriat 

appar. apparently. 

Ar. Arabic. 

arch. architecture. 

ardueoL archaeology. 

arlth. arithmetic. 

art article. 

AS Anglo-Saxon. 

aatroL aetiology. 

nation aatronomy. 

attrlb attributive. 

ang. augmentative. 

Bav. Bavarian. 

Bang. Bengali. 

Wol. biology. 

Bohem Bohemian. 

hot botany. 

Bras. Brazilian. 

Bret Breton. 

bryol bryolo 

Bulg. ~ * 

carp. carpentry. 

Oat Catalan. 

Oath Catholic. 

.cauaatlvo. 

.ceramics. 

d L. confer, compare. 

ch. church. 

ChaL Chaldee. 

chem. chemical, chemistry. 

Chin. Chinese. 

chron chronology. 

eolloq. colloquial, colloquially. 

com. commerce, commer- 

cial. 

.composition, com- 
pound, 
comparative, 
.concnology. 
.conjunction, 
contracted, contrac- 
tion. 


engin. engineering. 

entom. entomology. 


eompar. . 
ooncn. . . 

oonl 

oontr 


Corn. 

. Cornish. 

interj 

cranloL 

. .craniology. 

.craniometry. 

intr., intrans. . . . 

craniem. 

Ir 

cryskd- .... 

. . crystallography. 

irreg. 

D 

. . Dutch. 

It 

Dan 

. Danish. 

Jap 

dat 

.dative. 

L. 

deft. 

. definite, definition. 


deriv. 

. derivative, derivation. 

Lett 

dial 

. . dialect, dialectal. 

LG 

diff 

. different. 

lichenol. 

dim. 

. .diminutive. 

Ut 

dlstrib. 

. . distributive. 

lit 

dram. 

. .dramatic. 

Lith 

dynam. — 

. .dynamics. 

. .East 

lithog 

lithol. 

*. 

. . English ( usually mean- 

LL. 


ing modern English). 

m., masc 

eocL, eocles. . 

. . ecclesiastical. 

M. 

econ. 

. . economy. 

mach. 

B- 

. .L. exempli gratia, for 

mammal. 

example. 

manuf 

« ::::: 

. .Egyptian. 

. .East Indian. 

math. 

MD 

elect. 

. .electricity. 

ME 

embryoL . . 

. . embryology. 


***- 

. .English. 



Epis. 

eqniv equivalent 

sap especially. 

Bul Ethiopia 

ethnog ethnography. 

ethno L ethnology. 

etym. etymology. 

Bor. European. 

exclam exclamation. 

1, fern feminine. 

F French (usually nu 

ing modern French). 

Flem Flemlah. 

fort fortification. 

freq frequentative. 

Fries. Friesic. 

fut future. 

O 0 erman (usually mean- 

ing New High Ger- 
man). 

Gael Gaelic. 

galv galvanism. 

gen. genitive. 

geoa geography. 

geol. geology. 

geom geometry. 

Goth Gothic (Moesogothlc). 

Gr Greek. 

gram grammar. 

gun gunnery. 

Heb Hebrew. 

her. heraldry. 

herpet herpetology. 

Hind. Hindustani. 

hiat history. 

horoL horology. 

hort horticulture. 

Hung Hungarian. 

hydraul hydraulics. 

hydros. hydrostatics. 

Icel. Icelandic (usually 

moaning Old Ice- 
landic, otherwise call- 
ed Old Norse). 

ichth ichthyology. 

Le L. id tit, that la. 

impers impersonal 

impf. imperfect. 

impv imperative. 

improp improperly. 

Ina. Indian. 

tnd. indicative. 

Indo-Eur Indo-European. 

indef. Indefinite. 

inf. infinitive. 

instr instrumental. 


.Italian. 

.Japanese. 

.Latin (usually mean- 
ing classical Latin). 

. Lettish. 


lithography. 

lithology. 


Middle. 

machinery. 

mammalogy. 

. manufacturing, 
mathematics. 

Middle Dutch. 

Middle English (other- 
wise called Old Eng- 
lish). 


mechanics, mechani- 

oaL 

med. medicine. 

meoanr mensuration. 

metaL metallurgy. 

metaph metaphysics. 

meteor. meteorology. 

Mex. Mexican. 

MGr. Middle Greek, medie- 

val Cheek. 

MHG Middle High German. 

mlllt military. 

mineral. m in eralogy. 

ML. Middle Latin, medie- 

val T « tin 

MLG Middle Low German. 

mod. modern. 

myooL mycology. 

myth. mythology. 

n noun. 

n., neut neuter. 

N New. 

N North. 

N. Amer. North America. 

nat natural. 

naut nautical. 

nav navigation. 

NGr New Greek, modern 

Greek. 

NHG New High German 

( usually simply G., 
German). 

NL. New Latin, modern 

Latin. 

nom nominative. 

Norm. Norman. 

north northern. 

Norw Norwegian. 

numls numismatics. 

O Old. 

obs. obsolete. 

obatet obstetrics. 

OBulg Old Bulgarian {other- 

wise called Cnurch 
Slavonic, Old Slavic, 
Old Slavonic). 

OCat Old Catalan. 

OD Old Dutch. 

ODan Old Danish. 

odontog. odontography. 

odontoL odontology. 

OF Old French. 

OFlem. Old Flemish. 

OGael Old Gaelic. 

OHG Old High German. 

OIr Old Irish. 

Olt Old Italian. 

OL Old Latin. 

OLG Old Low German. 

ONorth Old Northumbrian. 

OPruss Old Prussian. 

orig original, originally. 

ornith ornithology. 

OS Old Saxon. 

OSp Old Spanish. 

osteoL osteology. 

OSw Old Swedish. 

OTeut Old Teutonic. 

p. a. participial adjective. 

paleon. paleontology. 

part participle. 

pass. passive. 

pathoL pathology. 

perf. perfect. 

Pers Persian. 

pers person. 

persp perspective. 

Peruv Peruvian. 

petrog petrography. 

Pg Portuguese. 

phar pharmacy. 

Phen Phenician. 

phlioL philology. 

philos philosophy. 

phonog phonography. 


pbotog. photography. 

phren. phrenology. 

pbya. ..: physical. 

physiol physiology. 

pL,plur plural 

poet. poetlcsL 

polit political 

PoL Polish. 

poss. possessive. 

pp. past participle. 

ppr. present participle. 

Pt. Provencal CuiuaUf 

meaning Old Pro- 
venial). 

pref. prefix. 

prep preposition. 

pres. present 

pret preterit 

priv privative. 

prob probably, probable. 

pron pronoun. 

pron. pronounced, pronun- 

ciation. 

prop property. 

proa. prosody. 

Prot Protestant 

prov. provinciaL 

psychoL psychology. 

q. v L. quod (or pi. qtue) 

vide, which see. 

refl. reflexive. 

reg regular, regularly. 

repr representing. 

rhet rhetoric. 

Bom Roman. 

Bom Romanic, Romance 

(languages). 

Russ. Russian. 

S. South. 

8. Amer South American. 

■c L. scilicet, understand, 

supply. 

Sc. Scotch. 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Bcrip . . Scripture. 

sculp sculpture. 

Serv Servian. 

■ing singular. 

8kt Sanskrit. 

81av Slavic, Slavonia 

Sp. Spanish. 

subj. subjunctive. 

superl. superlative. 

surg surgery. , 

surv surveying. 

8w Swedish. 

syn synonymy. 

Syr Syriac. 

technol. . . technology. 

tel eg telegraphy. 

ter&tol. teratology. 

term. termination. 

Teut. Teutonic. 

theat. . . theatrical. 

theoL theology. 

therap. . therapeutics. 

toxicoL toxicology. 

tr., tram* transitive. 

trigon. trlgonomotry. 

Turk. . Turkish. 

typog typography. 

ult ultimate, ultimately. 

v. verb. 

var. variant. 

vet veterinary. 

v. L intransitive verb. 

v. t transitive verb. 

W Welsh. 

Wall Walloon. 

Wallach. Wallachian. 

W. Ind. West Indian. 

sobgeog. zoogeography. 

*o51. zoblogy. 

so5t sootomy. 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 


a 

& 

a 

& 

A 

ft 

e 

ft 

ft 

1 

o 

6 

& 

6 

u 

fi 


t 


as in fat, man, pang, 
as in fatet mane, dale, 
os in far. father, guard, 
as In fall, talk, naught 
as in ask, fast, ant. 
as In fare, hair, bear, 
as in met, pen, bless, 
as in mete, meet, meat, 
as in her, fern, heard, 
as In pin, it. biscuit 
as in pine, fight, file, 
as in not, on, frog, 
as in note, poke, floor, 
as in move, spoon, room, 
as in nor, song; off. 
as in tub, son, olood. 
as in mute, acute, few (also new, 
tuba duty: see Preface, pp. 
lx, x\ 

m in puD, book, could. 


tt German il. French u. 
ot as in oil, joint, boy. 
ou as In pound, proud, now. 

A single dot under s vowel In an unac- 
cented syllable indicates Its abbreviation 
and lightening, without absolute loss of 
its distinctive quality. 8ee Preface, p. xi 
Thus: 

ft as In prelate, courage, captain, 
f as in ablegate, episcopal 
ft aa in abrogate, eulogy, democrat, 
ft as in singular, education. 

A double dot under a vowel in an unac- 
cented syllable Indicates that, even in the 
mouths of the best speakers, its sound is 
variable to, and in ordinary utterance ac- 
tually becomes, the short u-soond (of but, 
pun, etaX See Preface, p. xi. Thus : 


a as in errant, republican. 
q as in prudent, difference. 
j[ as in charity, density. 

9 as in valor, actor, idiot, 
ft os In Persia, peninsula, 
as in the book, 
as in nature, feature. 

A mark M under the consonants t, d % 
s, z indicates that they In like manner 
are variable to ch, j, sh, zh. Thus : 

t as in nature, adventure. 

<J as In arduous, education. 

9 as in leisure. 

I as in seizure. 

th as in thin. 
fH as in then. 

Ch as In German ach, Sootoh loch. 
h French nasalising n, as In ton, en. 


ly (in French words) French liquid (mou- 
111ft) L 

’ denotes a primary . n a secondary accent. 
(A secondary aocent is not marked if at its 
regular Interval of two syllables from the 
primary, or from another secondary.) 


SIGNS. 

< reed from ; i. a, derived from. 

> read whence ; L a, from which is derived. 
+ read and; L e., compounded with, or 
with suffix. 

= read cognate with; L a, etymologically 
parallel with. 
y read root. 

* read theoretical or alleged ; L a, theoreti- 
cally assumed, or asserted but unveri- 
fied, form, 
t read obsolete. 
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